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PREFACE. 


In  all  the  ancient  literature  that  has  come  down  to  ns,  there  is  nothing  more 
entertaining,  and  indeed  nothing  more  valuable,  than  this  immortal  work  by 
the  *'  Fathea  of  History.**  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  work,  which  has 
withstood  that  war  of  time  by  which  nearly  all  the  writings  by  contemporary 
authors  have  been  swept  into  oblivion,  has  in  recent  times  been  assailed,  as 
the*  Bible  has  beep,  for  presumed  errors,  and  by  some  critics  characterized  as 
altogether  unreliable  in  regard  to  facts.  And  as  the  Bible  has  been  vindicated 
in  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUion  and  others  in  Egypt,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  literary  history  of  the  present  time,  that  He- 
rodotus, on  the  very  points  which  have  been  most  questioned,  has  been  per- 
fectly sustained  in  those  wonderful  discoveries  which  Layard  and  Rawlinson 
have  made  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  so  that  now,  the  volume  before  us  may 
claim  the  entire  re-establishment  of  its  character  for  the  most  rigid  accuracy. 

Herodotus  is  styled  the  Father  of  History  because  he  was  the  first  who 
wrote  general  history,  and  the  first  to  adorn  it  with  the  graces  of  eloquence.  / 
To  him,  indeed,  is  applicable  in  its  full  force  the  praise  which  is  given  toL 

Nestor  in  Homer: —  / 

— —  **  In  pertnMion  tkilled,  X 

Wordf  iweet  m  honey  firom  htf  lipf  diitilled.*'  ^ 

So  delightful  and  engaging  is  he  in  narrative,  and  such  perfect  simplicity  is 
there*  in  his  manner,  that  we  fancy  we  see  before  our  eyes  a  venerable  old 
man,  just  returned  from  his  travels  through  distant  countries,  and,  sitting  down 
in  hid  arm-chair,  relating  without  restraint  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard. 
His  style  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  his  native  good  taste,  and  by  practice, 
rather  than  by  the  rules  of  art ;  for  at  that  period  the  writing  of  prose  was  not 
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very  common.  Prose  was  first  cultivated  in  Ionic  hj  the  philosophers,  but 
very  slowly ;  then  by  several  lesser  historians,  whose  lustre  was  at  once  over- 
powered by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  Herodotus,  as  Homer's  divine  genius 
overwhelmed  the  mediocrity  of  all  preceding  poets. 

The  present  edition  of  this  masterly  and  most  agreeable  of  all  historians 
will  be  found  peculiarly  valuable.  The  '*  Life  of  Herodotus,"  by  Professor 
Schmitz,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  that  admirable  his- 
torical and  classical  critic,  and  the  very  full  index  makes  the  work  more  easy 
of  consultation  than  any  other  history  of  ancient  times.  The  text  is  printed 
very  carefully  and  accurately,  and  in  every  respect  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  edition  the  most  acceptable  for  private  and  public  libraries,  for 
8chools,  and  for  the  mere  readers  for  amusement. 

Ntw  YnRK,  January,  1858. 


THE  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS 


Herodotus,  the  earliest  Greek  historian  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term), 
and  the  father  of  history,  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  the  begiiming 
of  his  work,  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  Caria,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  was  governed  by  Artemisia,  a  vassal  queen  of  the  great  king 
of  Persia.  Our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is  extremely 
scanty ;  for,  besides  the  meager  and  ccftifused  article  of  Suidas,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  contain  any  direct  notice  of  the  life 
and  age  of  Herodotus,  and  the  rest  must  be  gleaned  from  his  own  work.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  Herodotus  was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo,  and  belonged 
to  an  illustrious  family  of  Halicarnassus ;  he  had  a  brother  of  the  name  of 
Theodorus,  and  the  epic  poet  Panyasis  was  a  relation  of  his,  being  the  brother 
of  either  his  father  or  his  mother.  Herodotus  mentions  with  considerable 
emphasis  one  Herodotus,  a  son  of  Basilides  of  Chios;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  historian  directs  attention  to  him  almost  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  Chian  Herodotus  was  connected  with  him  income  way  or  other,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  mere  identity  of  name  induced  the  historian  to  notice  him  in 
that  particular  manner. 

The  birth  year  of  Herodotus  is  accurately  stated  by  Pamphila,  a  learned 
vroman  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero :  Herodotus,  she  says,  was  fifty-three 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Now,  as  this  war  broke 
out  in  B.  C.  431,  it  follows  that  Herodotus  was  bom  in  B.  C.  484,  or  six  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  four  years  before  the  battles  of  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
great  struggles  which  he  afterward  described,  but  he  saw  and  spoke  with  per- 
sons who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  them.  That  he  survived  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  attested  by  Pamphila  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus*s  own  work,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Re- 
specting his  youth  and  education  we  are  altogether  without  information,  but  we 
hare  every  reason  for  believing  that  he  acquired  an  early  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Homer  and  other  poets,  as  well  as  with  the  work  sof  the  logog- 
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raphers,  and  the  desire  one  day  to  distinguish  himself  in  a  similar  way  may 
have  arisen  in  him  at  an  early  age. 

The  successor  of  Artemisia  in  the  kingdom  (or  tyrannis)  of  Halicamassus 
was  her  son  Pisindelis,  who  was  succeeded  by  Lygdamis,  in  whose  reign 
Panyasis  was  killed.  Suidas  states  that  Herodotus,  unable  to  bear  the  tyranny 
of  Lygdamis,  emigrated  to  Samos,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  there  wrote  his  history.  The  former  part  .of  this  statement  may 
be  true,  for  Herodotus  in  many  parts  of  his  work  shows  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  island  of  Samos  and  its  inhabitants,  and  he  takes  a  delight  in 
recording  the  part  they  took  in  the  events  he  had  to  relate ;  but  that  his  history 
was  written  at  a  much  later  period  will  be  shown  presently.  From  Samos  he 
is  said  to  have  returned  to  Halicamassus,  and  to  have  acted  a  very  prominent 
part  in  delivering  his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis ;  but  during  the 
contentions  among  the  citizens,  which  followed  their  liberation,  Herodotus, 
seeing  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  (popular  ?)  party,  with- 
drew again  from  bis  native  place,  and  settled  at  Thurii,  in  Italy,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  fact  of  his  settling  at  Thurii  is  attested 
by  the  unanimous  statement  of  the  ancients ;  but  whether  he  went  thither  with 
the  first  colonists  in  B.  C.  445,  or  whether  he  followed  afterward,  is  a  disputed 
point.  There  is,  however,  a  passag^e  in  his  own  workf  from  which  we  must 
in  all  probability  infer  that  in  B.  C.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  th^  P^)?- 
ponnesian  war,  he  was  at  Athens ;  for  it  appears  from  that  passage  that  he  saw 
the  Propylsa,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  year  in  which  that  war  began. 
It  further  appears  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  and  adopted  the  principles 
of  policy  followed  by  Pericles  and  his  party;  which  leads  us  to  the  belief  that 
he  witnessed  the  disputes  at  Athens  between  Pericles  and  his  opponents;  and 
we  therefore  conclude  that  Herodotus  did  not  go  out  with  the  first  settlers  to 
Thurii,  but  followed  them  many  years  after— -perhaps  about  the  time  of  the 
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death  of  Pericles.  This  account  is  mainly  based  upon  the  confused  article  of 
Suidas,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  travels  of  Herodotus,  which  must  have 
occupied  a  considerable  period  of  his  life ;  but  before  we  consider  this  point, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  fix  the  time  and  place  where  he  composed  his  work 
According  to  Lucian,  he  wrote  at  Halicamassus;  according  to  Suidas,  in 
Samos ;  and  according  to  Pliny,  at  Thurii.  These  contradictions  are  rendered 
still  more  perplexing  by  the  statement  of  Lucian  that  Herodotus  read  his  work 
to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  with  the  greatest  applause  of  his  hearers, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  nine  books  of  the  work  were  honored  with  the 
names  of  the  nine  muses*  It  is  further  stated  that  young  Thucydides  was 
present  at  this  recitation,  and  was  moved  to  tears.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
Lucian  is  the  first  writer  that  relates  the  story,  and  that  the  others  repeat  it 
after  him.  As  Thucydides  is  called  a  boy  at  the  time  when  he  heard  the 
recitation,  he  can  not  have  been  more  than  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
ago;  and  further,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Oljrmpic  festival  a 
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whieli  Thacydides  heard  the  recitation  was  that  of  B.  C.  456,  Herodotus  him- 
self wotild  hare  been  no  more  than  thirty-two  yeais  old.  Now  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  Herodotus  ahould  have  completed  his  travels  and  written 
his  work  at  so  early  an  age.  Some  critics,  therefore,  have  recoorse  to  the 
supposition  that  what  he  recited  at  Olympia  was  only  a  sketch  or  a  portion  of 
the  work ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Lucian,  who 
asserts  that  he  read  ^the  whole  of  the  nine  books,  which  on  that  occasion 
received  the  names  of  the  muses.  The  work  itself  contains  numerous  allu- 
sions which  belong  to  a  much  later  date  than  the  pretended  recitation  at  Olym- 
pia :  of  these  we  need  only  mention  the  latest,  viz.,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  death  of  Amyrtaens,  events  which  belong  to 
the  years  B.  C.  409  and  408.  This  diiHculty,  again,  is  got  over  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  Herodotus,  who  had  written  his  work  before  B.  C.  456,  afterward 
revised  it  and  made  additions  to  it  during  his  stay  at  Thurii.  But  this  hypoth- 
esis is  not  supported  by  the  slightest  evidence ;  no  ancient  writer  knows  any- 
thing of  a  first  and  second  edition  of  the  work.  Dahlmann  has  most  ably 
shown  that  the  reputed  recitation  at  Olympia  is  a  mere  invention  of  Lucian, 
and  that  there  are  innumerable  external  circumstances  which  render  such  a 
recitation  utterly  impossible :  no  man  could  have  read  or  rather  chanted  such 
a  work  as  that  of  Herodotus,  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  burning  sun  of  the 
month  of  July,  not  to  mention  that  of  all  the  assembled  Greeks,  only  a  very 
small  number  could  have  heard  the  reader.  If  the  story  had  been  known  at 
all  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  this  writer  surely  could  not  have  passed  it  over  in 
silence,  where  he  tells  us  of  Herodotus  having  calumniated  all  the  Greeks 
except  the  Athenians,  who  had  bribed  him.  Heyse,  Baehr,  and  others,  labor  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  the  story  about  (he  Olympian  recitation,  but  their 
arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  of  no  weight.  There  is  one  tradition  which  men- 
tions that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the  Panathensa  at  Athens  in  B.  C.  445 
or  446,  and  that  there  existed  at  Athens  a  psephisma  granting  to  the  historian 
a  reward  of  ten  talents  from  the  public  treasury.  This  tradition  is  not  only 
in  contradiction  with  the  time  at  which  he  must  have  written  his  work,  but  is 
evidently  nothing  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  charge  which  the  author  of  that 
contemptible  treatise  makes  against  Herodotus,  viz.,  that  he  was  bribed  by  the 
Athenians.  The  source  of  all  this  calumnious  scandal  is  nothing  but' the  petty 
vanity  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  hurt  by  the  truthful  description  of  their  con- 
duct during  the  war  against  Persia.  Whether  there  is  any  more  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  :  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Dion  Chrysostomus,  and  probably  has  no  more 
foundation  than  the  story  of  the  Olympic  or  Athenian  recitation.  Had  Herodo- 
tus really  read  his  history  before  any  such  assembly,  his  work  would  surely 
have  been  noticed  by  some  of  those  writers  who  flourished  soon  ailer  his  time ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  nearly  a  century  elapses  after  the  time  of  Herodotus 
before  he  and  his  w6rk  emerge  from  their  obscurity. 
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As,  therefore,  these  traditions  on  the  one  hand  do  not  enable  ns  to  fix  the 
time  in  which  the  father  of  history  wrote  his  work,  and  can  not,  on  the  other, 
have  any  negative  weight,  if  we  should  be  led  to  other  conclusions,  we  shall 
endeayor  t6  ascertain  from  the  work  itself  the  time  which  we  must  assign  for 
its  composition.  Thehistory  ofthe  Persi^  war,  which  forms  the  main  sub* 
slnjurn  of  tho  whgjeVorkrbreakTott  wfFTKfl  viftftriOBfl  rf *"^  ^^  th"  Grftdj 
fleet  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  taking  of  Sestos  hyfi^  A^j^onUw  tn  1^  fi^ 
479.  But  numerous  events,  which  t>elong  to  a  mnck  later  period,  are  alluded 
to  or  mentioned  incidentally,  and  the  latest  of  them  refers,  as  already  remarked, 
to  the  year  B.  C.  408,  when  Herodotus  was  at  least  seventy-aeTen  years  old. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  with  Pliny,  we  must  believe  that  Herodotus  wrote  bis 
work  in  his  old  age  during  his  stay  at  Thurii,  where,  according  to  Suidas,  he 
also  died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions  that  he  ever  returned  to  Greece, 
or  that  he  made  two  editions  of  his  work,  as  some  modem  critics  assume,  who 
suppose  that  at  Thurii  he  revised  his,  work,  and  among  oth^  things  introduced 
those  parts  which  refer  to  later  events.  The  whole  work  makes  the  impres- 
sion of  a  fresh  composition  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  labor  or  revision ;  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
life.  Its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  work  he  distinctly  promises,  prove  almost  beyond  a 
doubt  that  his  work  was  the  production  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  that 
death  prevented  his  completing  it.  Had  he  not  written  it  at  Thurii,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  a  Thurian  or  the  Thurian  historian,  a  name  by  which 
he  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  ancients,  and  from  one  or  two  passages 
in  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Herodotus  called  himself 
a  Thurian  or  a  Halicarnassian.  There  are  lastly  some  passages  in  the  work 
itself  which  must  suggest  to  every  unbiased  reader  the  idea  that  the  author 
wrote  somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

Having  thus  established  the  time  and  place  at  which  Herodotus  must  have 
written  his  work,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  preparations  he  made  for  it, 
and  which  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  period  of  his  life.  The  most 
important  part  of  these  preparations  consisted  in  his  travels  through  Greece  and 
•foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  world 
and  with  man,  and  his  customs  and  manners.  We  may  safely  believe  that 
these  preparations  occupied  the  time  from  his  twentieth  or  twenty-fiflh  year 
until  he  settled  at  Rhegium.  pis  work,  however,  is  not  an  account  of  travels, 
but  the  mature  fr"it  of  his  vast  personal  expeyicncft  hy  Undand  by  8ea,jua4_of_ 
his  tiniyfArjftd  inqniriea  which  he  made  everywhere^  He  m  fact  nowhere 
mentions  his  travels  and  advelRm^T'lgxcept  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  what  he  says ;  and  he  is  so  free  from  the  ordinary  vanity  of  travellers, 
that  instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in  his  work,  he  very  seldom  appears  at 
all  in  it.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate  chro« 
nological  succession  of  his  travels.    The  minute  account  which  Larcher  has 
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flMide  up  18  little  more  than  a  fiction,  and  is  devoid  of  all  hundation.  In 
Greece  proper  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  there  is  scarcely  any  place  of 
bnportanoe  with  which  he  is  not  perfectly  familiaif  from  his  own  observation, 
and  where  he  did  not  make  inqoiries  respecting  this  or  that  particular  point : 
w»  nMy  mention  more  especially  the  oracular  places  such  as  Dodoua  and 
Delphi.  In  many  places  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos,  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes,  he  seems  to  hate  made  a  rather  long  stay.  The  places  where  the 
great  battles  had  been  fought  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon^ 
Thermopyltt,  Salamis,  and  Plataga,  were  well  known  to  him,  and  on  the  wnole 
roaie  which  Xerxes  and  his  army  took  on  their  march  from  the  Hellespont  to 
A^ens,  there  was  probably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  ^gean,  but 
even  these  in  the  west  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus.  As  for  his  travels  in 
foreign  countries,  we  know  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hellespont,  the  Propon- 
tisy  and  crossed  the  Euxine  in  both  directions ;  with  the  Palus  Mieotis  he  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted,  for  he  asserts  that  it  is  only  a  little  smaller  than 
the  Euxine.  He  Airther  visited  Thrace  and  Scythia.  The  intei'ior  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  Lydia,  is  well  known  to  him,  and  so  is  also  Phoenicia.  He 
▼isited  Tyre  for  the  special  purpose  of  obtaining  information*  respecting  the 
worship  of  Heracles ;  previous  to  this  he  had  been  in  Egypt,  for  it  was  in 
£g3rpt  that  his  curiosity  respecting  Heracles  had  been  excited.  What  Herodo* 
tiis  has  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt  surpasses  in  importance  everything  that 
was  written  in  ancient  times  upon  that  country,  although  his  account  of  it 
forms  only  an  episode  in  his  work.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  language,  which  was  in  fact 
scarcely  necessary,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  that  large  class  of  persons  who  made  it  their  business  to 
act  as  interpreters  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  and  it  appears  that 
Herodotus  was  accompanied  by  one  of  those  interpreters.  He  travelled  to  the 
eovth  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Elephantine,  everywhere  forming  connections  with 
the  priests,  and  gathering  information  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country  and 
its  relations  to  Greece.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he  visited  Egypt 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly  after  the 
defeat  of  Inarus  by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus,  which  happened  in  B.  G. 
456 ;  for  he  saw  the  battle-field  still  covered  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the 
•faliA,  so  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  may  be  ascribed  to  about  B.  G.  450.  From 
Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the  east  into  Arabia,  and  to  the 
west  into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Gyrene,  which  is  well  known  to  him.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  have  even  visited  Garthage ;  at  least  he  speaks  of 
mformation  which  he  had  received  from  Garthaginians,  though  it  may  be  also 
bat  he  conversed  with  individual  Garthaginians  whom  he  met  on  his  travels. 
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From  Egypt  he  crossed  OTer  by  sea  to  Tyre,  and  Tisited  Palestine ;  that  he 
saw  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  city  of  Babylon,  is  qnite  certain. 
Thence  he  seems  to  have  travelled  northward,  ioi  he  saw  the  town  of  Ecba- 
tana,  which  reminded  him  of  Athens.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  he  visited 
Susa  also,  but  we  can  not  trace  him  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  His 
desire  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  travelling  does  not  appear  to  have  sub- 
sided even  in  his  old  age,  for  it  would  seem  that  during  his  residence  at  Thurii 
he  visited  several  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  though 
his  knowledge  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  very  limited,  for  he  strangely  calls 
Sardinia  the  greatest  of  all  islands !     ]From  what  he  had  f;ollected  and  seen 

dnringhja  travylp^  HftrnrlnHift  waa  ^^d  to  forn^  Lia  peculiar  Views  gbOUl  (Ee 

earth,  ite^form,  climates,  and  inhabitants ;  but  for  discussions  on  this  topic  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  some  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  life. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  and  charms  of  foreign  countries,  the  beauties 
4)f  his  own  native  land  and  its  free  institutions  appear  never  to  have  been 
effaced  from  his  mind. 

A  second  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his.  information  was  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  country,  especially  the  poetical  portion,  for  prose  had  not  yet 
been  cultivated  very  extensively.  With  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  he 
was  perfectly  familiar,  though  he  attributed  less  historical  importance  to  them 
than  might  have  been  expected.  He  placed  them  about  four  hundred  years 
.before  his  own  time,  and  makes  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  they  had  made 
ithe  theogony  of  the  Greeks,  which  can  not  mean  anything  else  than  that  those 
jpoets,  and  more  especially  Hesiod,  collected  the  numerous  local  traditions  about 
.the  gods,  and  arranged  them  in  a  certain  order  and  system,  which  afterward 
i>ecame  established  in  Greece  as  national  traditions.  He  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  Alcsus,  Sappho,  Simonides,  iEschylus,  and  Pindar.  He 
ifuither  derived  assistance  from  the  Arimaspeia,  an  epic  poem  of  Aristeas,  and 
from  the  works  of  the  logographers  who  had  preceded  him,  such  as  Hecateus, 
xhough  he  worked  with  perfect  independence  of  them,  and  occasionally  cor- 
iTected  mistakes  which  they  had  committed ;  but  his  main  sources,  after  all, 
were  his  own  investigations  and  observations. 

Tbft  object  of  t}|^  ^^*^  ^f  Wof^i^ptna  i^  ^^  ^lye  au  account  of  the  ^trngglfta 

jhctwptn  >^*»  ^rgfi^g  and  Persians,  from  which  the  former,  with  the  aid  of  the 
^roda,  came  forth  victorious.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  a  truly  national  one,  but 
the  diacussion  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the  author  into  various 
digressions  and  episodes,  as  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  trace  to  distant  times 
the  causes  of  the  events  he  had  to  relate,  or  to  give  a  history  or  description  of 
a  natiOA  «or  country,  with  which,  according  to  his  view,  the  reader  ought  to  be 
made  familiar ;  and  having  once  launched  out  into  such  a  digression,  he  usually 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of  his  epi- 
sodes^orm  each  an  interesting  and  complete  whole  by  itself.  He  traces  the 
enmity  h<a^wftftiiE»ropfl  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.    But  he  rapidly  passes 
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orer  the  mythical  ages,  to  come  to  CrcBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to 
have  committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give 
a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia 
by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the  Persian  ^^ 
monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are  again  discussed  more  or  less 
mlnutel}  The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce  him 
tc  enter  into  the  detail  of  Eg}'ptian  history.  The  expedition  of  Darius  against 
the  Scythians  causes  hfm  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the  north  of  Enrope.  The 
kingdom  of  Persia  now  extended  from  Scythia  to  Cyrene,  and  an  army  being 
called  in  by  the  Cyrenseans  against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  Cyrene  and  Libya.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  ^ 
an  end.  An  account  of  this  insurrection,  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  followed  by  what  properly  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of 'the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a 
regular  channel  until  the  taking  of  Scstos.  In  this  manner  alone  it  was  possi- 
ble for  Herodotus  to  give  a  record  of  the  vast  treasures  of  information  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  course  of  many  years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes 
do  not  impair  the  plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  that  issue  from  one^ 
and  the  same  tree  :  each  has  its  peculiar  charms  and  beauties,  and  is  yet  mani- 
festly no  more  than  a  part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
work  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem.  We  remarked 
above  that  the  work  of  Herodotus  has  an  abrupt  termination,  and  is  probably 
incomplete  :  this  opinion  is  strengthened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  place  the  author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  though  the  promise  is  nowhere  fulfilled ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  story  that  a  favorite  of  the  historian,  of  the  name  of  Plesirrhous, 
who  inherited  all  his  property,  also  edited  the  work  after  the  author's  death. 
The  division  of  the  work  into  nine  books,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse, 
was  probably  made  by  some  grammarian,  for  there  is  no  indication  in  tl|e  whole 
work  of  the  division  having  been  made  by  the  author  himself. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Herodotus  promises  to  write  a  history  of 
Assyria,  which  was  either  to  form  a  part  of  his  great  work,  or  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent treatise  by  itself.  Whether  he  ever  carried  his  plan  into  effect  is  a 
question  of  considerable  doubt :  no  ancient  writer  mentions  such  a  work ;  but 
Aristotle,  in  his  "  History  of  Animals,"  not  only  alludes  to  it,  but  seems  to  have 
read  it,  for  he  mentions  the  account  of  ihe  siege  of  Nineveh,  which  is  the  very 
thing  that  Herodotus  promises  to  treat  of  in  his  Assyrian  history.  It  is  true 
that  in  most  MSS.  of  Aristotle  we  there  read  Hesiod  instead  of  Herodotus,  but 
the  context  seems  to  require  Herodotus.  The  life  of  Homer  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
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sevenl  editions  of  his  work,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  produc- 
tion of  a  later  date,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  written  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  and  contains  some  valuable  information. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  works  o  He- 
rodotus, its  importance  as  an  historical  authority,  and  its  style  and  language. 
The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly  religious  idea,  which  distinguishes 
Herodotus  from  all  the  other  Greek  historians,  j'his  idea  is  the  strong  belief 
in  a  divine  power  existinp;  apart  and  independent  of  man  and  nature^  which 
assigns  to  ev^ry  being-itp  sphere, .  This  sphere  no  one  is  allowed  to  transgress 
Vrtfibut  disturbing  the  order  which  has  existed,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  moral 
world  no  less  than  in  the  physical ;  and  by  disturbing  this  order  man  brings 
about  his  own  destruction.  This  divine  power  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus, 
the  cause  of  all  external  events,  although  he  does  not  deny  the  free  activity  of 
man,  or  establish  a  blind  law  of  fate  or  necessity.  The  divine  power  with  him 
is  rather  the  manifestation  of  eternal  justice,  which  keeps  all  things  in  a  proper 
equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and  keeps  it  within  its  bounds. 
W-here  it  punishes  overweening  haughtiness  and  insolence,  it  assumes  the 
character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  nowhere  in  history  had  Nemesis  over- 
taken and  chastised  the  offender  more  obviously  than  in  the  contest  between 
Greece  and  Asia.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  as  he 
often  does,  we  must  understand  this  divine  Nemesis,  who  appears  sooner  or 
later  to  pursue  or  destroy  him  who,  in  frivolous  insolence  and  conceit,  raises 
himself  above  his  proper  sphere.  Herodotus  everywhere  shows  the  most  pro- 
found  rovoiren^"^  f<^r  nverything  ^h'^^  ^'^  ''""rfilYgft  ^^  Hiyinf>^^j>nfl  rarely  ven- 
tures to  express  an  opinion  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred  or  religious  mystery, 
though  now  and  then  he  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  a  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  correctness  of  the  popular  belief  of  his  countrymen,  generally  owing  to  the 
influence  which  the  Egyptian  priests  had  exercised  on  his  mind ;  but  in  general 
his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  be  misled  by  vulgar 
notions  and  errors. 

There  are  certain  prejudices  of  which  some  of  the  best  modern  critics  are 
not  quite  free :  one  writer  asserts  that  Herodotus  wrote  to  amuse  his  hearers 
rather  than  with  the  higher  object  of  an  historian,  such  as  Thucydides  ;  another 
says  that  he  was  inordinately  partial  toward  his  own  countrymen,  without  pos- 
sessing a  proper  knowledge  of  and  regard  for  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
barbarians.  To  refute  such  errors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  work  with 
an  unbiased  mind :  that  his  work  is  more  amusing  than  those  of  other  histo- 
rians arises  from  the  simple,  unaffected,  and. childlike  mode  of  narration,  fea- 
tures which  are  peculiar  more  or  less  to  all  early  historians.  Herodotus  further 
saw  and  acknowledged  what  was  good  and  noble  wherever  it  appeared ;  for  he 
nowhere  shows  any  hatred  of  the  Persians,  nor  of  any  among  the  Greeks :  he 
praises  and  blames  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  whenever,  in  his  judgment 
they  deserve  it.     It  wodld  be  vain  indeed  to  deny  that  Herodotus  was  to  a 
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certatB  extent  creduloos,  and  related  things  without  putting  to  himself  the  qnea- 
tioB  as  to  whether  they  were  possible  at  all  or  not ;  his  political  knowledge, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  are  equally  deficient ;  and  owing 
to  these  deficiencies,  he  frequently  does  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  story- 
teller, a  title  which  Aristotle  bestows  upon  him.     But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  formed  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  history ;  and  in 
order  to  realize  his  idea,  he  exerted  all  his  powers,  and  cheerfully  went  through 
more  diflicuU  and  laborious  preparations  than  any  other  historian  either  before 
or  after  hinu    The  charge  of  his  having  flattered  the  Athenians  was  brought 
against  Herodotus  by  some  of  the  ancients,  but  is  totally  unfounded ;  he  only 
does  justice  to  the  Athenians  by  saying  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  cour- 
age and  patriotism  enough  to  face  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  that  thus  tiiey 
became  the  deliverers  of  all  Greece :  but  he  is  very  far  from  approving  their 
conduct  on  every  occasion ;  and  Uiroughout  his  account  of  the  Persian  war,  he 
shows  the  most  upright  conduct  and  the  sincerest  love  of  truth.     On  the  whole, 
in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodo- 
tus, we  roust  distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own 
observation,  or  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  and  those  in  which 
he  merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  interpreters,  guides,  and  the 
like.     In  the  latter  case  he  undoubtedly  was  often  deceived ;  but  he  never 
iatmdetf  such  reports  as  anything  more  than  they  really  are ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  natural  good  sense,  he  very  frequently  cautions  his  readers 
by  some  such  remark  as  *'  I  know  this  only  from  hefu-say,^'  or  **  I  have  been 
told  so,  but  do  not  believe  it."     The  same  caution  should  guide  us  in  his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  he  touches  only  in  epi- 
sodes, for  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  some  one  tradition,  without  entering 
into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison  with  other  traditions,  which  he 
silently  rejects.     But  wherever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation,  Herodotuf 
is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy ;  and  the  more  those  countries  of 
which  he  speaks  have  been  explored  by  modern  travellers,  the  more  firmly  has 
his  authority  been  e'stablished.     There  is  scarcely  a  traveller  that  goes  to  Egypt, 
the  East,  or  Greece,  that  does  not  bring  back  a  number  of  facts  which  place 
the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  in  the  most  brilliant  light :  many 
things,  which  used  to  be  laughed  at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical,  are  found  to 
be  strictly  in  acoordance  with  truth. 

The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic  o* 
poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric  forms.  This 
pecoliarity  of  the  language  called  forth  a  number  of  lexicographical  works  of 
learned  grammarians,  all  of  which  are  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rem- 
nants in  the  Homeric  glosses.  The  excellences  of  his  style  do  not  consist 
in  any  artistic  or  melodious  structure  of  his  sentences,  but  in  the  antique  and 
epic  coloring,  the  transparent  clearness,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narrative,  the 
aatoial  and  unafleeted  gracefulness^  and  the  occasional  signs  of  carelessness, 
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There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so 
^osely  resembles  a  familiar  and  homely  oral  narration  as  that  of  Herodotus. 
Its  reader  can  not  help  feeling  as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man  who 
from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  tells  his  stories 
with  that  single-hearted  simplicity  and  naivete  which  are  the  marks  and  indi« 
editions  of  a  truthful  spirit.  *^  That  which  charms  the  readers  of  Herodotus," 
says  Dahlmann,  **  is  that  childlike  simplicity  of  heart  which  is  ever  the  com- 
panion of  an  incorruptible  love  of  truth,  and  that  happy  and  winning  style  which 
can  not  be  attained  by  any  art  or  pathetic  excitement,  and  is  found  only  where 
manners  are  true  to  nature ;  for  while  other  pleasing  discourses  of  men  roU 
•long  like  torrents,  and  noisily  hurry  through  their  short  existence,  the  silver 
stream  of  his  words  flows  on  without  concern,  sure  of  its  immortal  source, 
everywhere  pure  and  transparent,  whether  it  be  shallow  or  deep ;  and  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  which  sways  the  whole  world,  affects  not  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
his  mind."  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  merits  and  excellences  of  Herodotus,  ihere  were  in  antiquity  certain 
writers  who  attacked  Herodotus  on  very  serious  points,  in  regard  to  both  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  his  work.  Besides  Ctesias,  ^lius  Harpocration, 
Manetho,  and  one  PoUio,  are  mentioned  as  authors  of  works  against  Herodo- 
tus ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Plutarch,  which  is  full  of  the  most  futile  accusations  of  every  kind.  It  ia 
written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  spirit,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  some  young 
rhetorician  or  sophist,  who  composed  it  as  an  exercise  in  polemics  or  contro 
versy. 

Herodotus  was  first  published  >•  a  Latin  translation  by  Laurentius  Valla* 
Venice,  1474 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  is  that  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  which  was  followed  by  two  Basle  editions,  in  1541 
and  1557,  fol.  The  text  is  greatly  corrected  in  the  edition  of  H.  Stephens 
(Paris,  1570  and  1592,  fol.),  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Jungermann,  Frank- 
fort, 1608,  fol.  (reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1618,  and  at  London  in  1679,  fol. ). 
The  edition  of  James  Gronovius  (Leyden,  1715)  has  a  pecuMar  value,  from  his 
having  made  use  of  the  excellent  Medicean  MS. ;  but  it  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  t-he  edition  of  P.  Wesseling  and  L.  C.  Valckenaer,  Amsterdam,  1763,  fol. 
Both  the  language  and  the  matter  are  there  treated  with  great  care ;  and  the 
learned  apparatus  of  this  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes  of  Gronovius, 
was  afterward  incorporated  in  the  edition  of  Schw'eighSuser,  Argentorati  et 
Paris,  1806,  six  volumes  in  twelve  parts  (reprinted  in  London,  1818,  in  six  vol- 
umes, and  the  Lexicon  Herodoteum  of  Schweighauser  separately  in  1824  and 
1841,  8vo).  The  editor  had  compared  several  new  MSS.,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  give  a  text  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  best  edi- 
tion after  this  is  that  of  Gaisford  (Oxford,  1824,  four  volumes  8vo),  who  incor* 
porated  in  it  nearly  all  the  notes  of  Wesseling,  Valckenaer,  and  Schweighauser, 
and  also  made  a  collation  of  some  EngUsh  MSS.    A  reprint  of  this  edition 
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qypeared  at  Leipsic  in  1824,  four  rolumes  8vo.  The  last  great  edition,  in 
whicb  the  snbject-matter  also  is  considered  with  reference  to  modem  discov- 
eries, 18  that  of  Bahr,  Leipsic,  1830,  &c.,  four  Tolumes  8to.  Among  the  school 
editions,  we  mention  those  of  A.  Matthiae,  Leipsic,  1825,  two  volumes  8vo. ; 
6.  Long,  London,  1830;  and  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833  and  1837,  8yo.  Among 
all  the  translations  of  Herodotus,  there  is  none  which  surpasses  in  excellence 
and  fidelity  the  German  of  Fr.  Lange,  Breslau,  1811,  &c.,  two  volumes  8vo. 
The  works  written  on  Herodotus,  or  particular  points  of  his  work,  are  extremely 
numerous :  a  pretty  complete  account  of  the  modem  literature  of  Herodotus  is 
given  by  Bahr  in  the  Neue  Jahrhucher  fur  PkiMogU  und  Pmdagogik^  vol.  xli., 
page  371,  &c.;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  the  principal  ones 
among  them,  viz. :  J.  Rennell,  Tke  Geographieal  System  of  Herodotus^  London, 
1800,  4to,  and  1832,  two  volumes  8vo ;  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Klein$  PhUol' 
Sckriften^  vol.  i. ;  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  aus  seinem  Buehe  sein  Leben^  Altona, 
1823,  8vo,  one  of  the  best  works  that  was  ever  written ;  C.  G.  L.  Heyse,  D§ 
Herodoti  Vita  et  Itintrihus,  Berlin,  1826,  8vo;  H.  F.  JSlger,  Disputatianes  ITs- 
rodoUm,  Gottingen,  1828, 8vo. ;  J.  Kenrick,  The  Egypt  of  Herodotus^  with'Noios 
amd  Preliminary  Dissertations^  London,  1841,  8vo;  B&hri  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Scriptis  Herodoti^  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition,  page  374,  &c. 
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HERODOTUS. 
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CL.10. 


I.^  To  rescue  fro^  oblivion  the  memory  of  ( 
£>nner  incidents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of 
renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful  actions, ' 
both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,^  Herodotus* . 
of  Halicamassus  produces  this  historical  essay.* 

1  The  simplicity  with  which  Hertdotos  cnminencefl 
his  history,  and  enters  immediately  on  his  ^ul  jecl,  Hms 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  exhiliis  a 
ttrikii  f  contrast  lu  the  elaborate  intnxlucii  ns  if  m  v 
dera  writers.  It  is  Oiit,  howeirer,  pecLliar  to  Her  tlo- 
IBS ;  it  w.ts  the  beautiful  distinction  of  almost  all  the 
BD»re  ancient  auth  n.—T. 

2  Barbtuiataa.2—A»  this  w  )rd  so  frequently  occurs  in 
the  progress  *.{  ur  wurk,  it  may  be  necessary, «  nee  f  r 
all,  ti>  adTenise  the  English  reader,  that  the  ancicnis 
used  it  in  a  much  milder  sense  ihan  we  do.  Much  as 
has  been  a^iid  <  f  the  pride  of  the  old  Romans,  the  w  rd 
in  question  may  tend  in  pr>Te,  that  they  i%ere  in  s  me 
instances  less  tenaci  us  of  their  nati  inal  dignity  than 
the  Greeks.  The  aii  ellaiiun  of  Barbarians  whs  given 
ty  the  Oresks  to  till  the  world  but  themselves;  iho 
Eonuuis  gave  it  to  all  the  world  Lut  the  Greeks. >- 7*. 

3 /ferod«i  us.  J— li  has  been  suggested  as  a  d  uU,  by 
Baay  i>f  the  l«  .»rned,  wrhether  it  ouj;ht  not  lo  be  written 
£r.id.>tus.  I*  r  my  wii  part,  as  I  am  able  to  rememler 
DO  proper  name  terminating  in  dorus  and  d  tus,  as  D'lo- 
d.jnis,  Di  jd  tiia,  H.li  d  nis,  d^.,  which  is  not  derived 
frum  the  name  fa  divinity,  I  have  no  scruple  in  assert- 
ing my  belief  th^i  it  must  be  Herod,  tus,  compk>unded  of 
dtiUD  and  the  Greek  name  of  Juno.-«7*. 

There  is  h  .ruly  any  author,  ancient  or  m'^dern,  who 
has  been  more  warmly  c:  mmended  or  m.^re  vehemently 
censur«l  than  this  eminent  historian;  but  even  the 
severs  Dii^nystus  declares  he  is  one  <  f  these  enchuniiiig 
writers,  wh^^m  y  u  f«ruse  to  the  last  syllalle  with  f  lea- 
sure,  and  s;ill  wish  f  r  more.  Plutarch  himself,  \ih  h  is 
Blade  the  m  St  vi  leui  attack  on  his  veracity,  all  ws  him 
all  the  merit  if  beautiful  c  >mp>)8itijn.— /foy/ey. 

4  In  my  versii'Q,  as  it  now  stands,  I  have  not  satisfied  a 
fheod,  wht  se  <>pini »»  I  respect  n  >  less  than  I  value  his 
sAeem.  1  his  gentleman  considers  the  expressi  <n  of 
"  hist  rical  essay,"  as  n>>t  omvey ing  an  adei^u  ite  ex)  la- 
nat].*n  ol  the  «ri::m:tl  Greek.  He  apprs)ves  •  -f  the  criti- 
cism in  J  Ttin  B  Remarks  on  Eccleaiasiical  History, 
T.'l  L  p.  i^,  t '  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

History,  in  the  Gre^k,  is  derived  from  a  verb, signify- 
ing to  iotiuire  minut<.ly ;  and  it  is  the  Of  ini  n  ■  f  Ktsier, 
as  wv.tl  as  <f  ihcr  eminent  critics,  that  the  w  rd  hist  ry 
iiSLlfyin  its  uri.:ia-).l  sense,  implies  accurate  inquiry,  aud 
suuids  f  roperly  Lr  what  the  author's  own  reseitrches 
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Among  other  things,  it  will  be  necc>»ary  to 
investigate  the  sources  of  the  hostilities  which 
subsisted  between  these  people.  The  more 
learned  of  the  Persians  assert  the  Phoenicians 
to  have  been  the  original  exciters  of  contention. 
This  nation  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the 
Red  8ea^  to  the  place  of  their  present  settle- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  long  and  enterprising  voyages.^    They 

demonstrated  to  him,  and  what  he  learned  by  the  infor- 
mation of  (.thers.  Acci  nling  to  this  interpretation,  the 
first  w~>rds  of  Herodotus  miglit  te  rendered  thus: 

"  Herodotus  of  Hulicarnaseus  produces  this  work,  the 
result  both  of  his  own  researches,  aud  of  the  inquiries 
made  by  him  of  others." 

This  is  certainly  paraphrastical ;  but  the  criticism  is 
inrenious,  and  appears  lo  be  well  f  >unded.  The  mate- 
rial point  to  be  estaLlished  frtim  it  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
Hendotus,  Icrropiiy  did  not  signify  history ;  the  word  then 
used  in  that  sense  was  wyy  pai^^.—T. 

5  fVotn  the  border*  if  \ht  Jhd  &/«.]— -When  Herodo- 
tus speaks,  f >r  the  first  time,  of  any  pe^  pie,  he  always 
goes  to  their  original  source.  Some  au.luTs  make  the 
PhfBnicians  to  have  originated  from  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  opinion,  though  reported,  is  not  believed  by  Slra- 
bo.  Vcltaire,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  migrated 
by  sea,  ridicules  the  idea  of  their  ci  ming  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  Phoenicia ;  as  well  he  might.  Larcher  proves,  in 
the  most  satisfaciury  manner,  that  his  misconception 
ar>8e  from  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  It  is  evident  from 
another  passage  in  Herodotus,  (book  vii.  chap^  69,)  that 
the  Phcenicians,  when  they  chun>.'ed  their  {ilace  of  itisi- 
dence,  passed  over  by  land.— lorrAer,  (principally.)^^ 

6  Lcng  and  enterpriging  vo^n^es.]— The  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  underttx.k  long  voyages,  were  the  lo- 
nians.  Upon  this  people,  Mr.  Wo<rd,  in  his  Essay  on 
H  >nier,  has  the  f  11  )wing  remark :  "  From  the  general 
character  by  which  Homer  constantly  distinguishes  the 
Phcenicians,  as  a  commercial  and  seafaring  people, it  has 
t)een  naturally  supposed,  that  he  was  indebted  to  that 
nation  fir  much  of  his  infjrmation  with  regard  to  distant 
V  yages.  I  think  we  cannot  be  at  a  I  ss  to  account  for 
the  poet's  acquiring,  ai  horne^  all  the  knowledge  of  this 
kind  which  we  meet  with  in  his  works.  We  know  the 
lonianswere  amongst  the  earliest  navigators,  pariicu* 
larly  the  Phoco^ans  and  Milesians.  The  f.rmer  are 
expressly  called  the  discoverers  if  Adria, Iberia, Tub 
cany,  aud  Tartessus-"— H^ood  un  Hunter . 
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exported  to  Argos,  amongst  other  places,  the 
produce  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Argos,  at 
that  period,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  those 
states  which  are  now  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Greece.^  On  their  ar- 
rival  here,  the  Phceniciana  exposed  their  mer- 
chandise to  sale.  After  remaining  about  six 
daya,  and  when  they  had  almost  disposed  of 
their  different  articles  of  commerce,  the  king's 
daughter,  whom  both  nations  agree  in  calling 
lo,  came,  among  a  great  number  of  otl^er 
women,  to  visit  them  at  their  stations.  Whilst 
these  females,  standing  near  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  amused  themselves  with  bargaining  far 
such  things  as  attracted  their  curiosity,  the 
Phoenicians,  in  conjunction,  made  an  attempt 
;0  seize  their  persona.  The  greater  part  of 
them  escaped,  but  lo  remained  a  captive,  with 
many  others.  They  carried  them  on  board, 
and  directed  their  course  for  Egypt. 

II.  Tho  relation  of  the  Greeks  differs  essen- 
tially :  but  this,  according  to  the  Persians,  was 
•the  Ciiuse  of  Io*s  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  the  fi^st 
■act  of  violence  which  was  committed.  In  pro- 
cess of  Umc,  certain  Grecians,  concerning  whose 
•country  writers  disagree,  but  who  were  really 
•of  Crete,  are  reported  to  have  touched  at  Tyre, 
and  to  have  carried  away  Europa,  the  daughter 
0f  the  prince.  Thus  far  the  Greeks  had  only 
irctal:ri:ed  :*  but  they  were  certainly  guilty  of  the 
«ccond  provocation.  They  made  a  voyage  in 
a  vessel  of  war'  to  i£a,  a  city  of  Colchos,  near 
tthe  river  Phasis;  and,  after  having  accom- 
plished ihc  more  immediate  object  of  their 
expedition,  they  forcibly  carried  off  the  king*s 
dau'jhter,  IMcdea.  The  king  of  Colchos  de- 
spatched a  herald  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
aflroot,  and  the  restitution  of  the  princess;  but 

1  Orre  £.]— The  region  known  by  the  name  of  Hellaii 
or'Grreece,  in  ihe  lime  ofHerodtJtuB,  was,  previous  lo  the 
Tr  (j in  war,  anl  indeed  l.m*;  afterwards, only  discrimi- 
nated by  the  niinea  of  its  difTerent  inhabitAnts.  H.>mer 
«peaki  -<  the  Dinaans,  Ar^^ives,  Achaians,  Itc,  but 
never  airts  ilwse  people  the  general  name  of  Greeks.— 
LoT'ker. 

2  Thus  far  the  Grttka  had  only  retaliated,']^The 
«dit  >r  is  ill  p  Mcasion  of  a  translation  of  the  first  two 
brvtk9  f  Ujp  >d  tus,  published  in  London  so  early  as  the 
yoir  lo6t.  U  is  i:i  black4eiter,  and  may  be  a>n.fidered 
ds  a  in^-ii  (Mri  isity.  The  alxjva  passage  is  thus  ren- 
Jere-1 :  "li  cli  lunced  aftenvard,  that  certaine  Oreekes, 
wh  >8e  niinjs  thay  know  not,  taking  sh')re  and  landiiii? 
■a  TyruA,  in  ilk^  manner  made  a  rape  of  the  kinges 
•liu'htcr,  nunjt!  Europa.  These  were  the  patple  of 
Crete,  tthorwisec  Hied  the  Cieienaes.  By  which  mnancs 
yt  was  c  irdes  a:td  cardes  betweene  them,  the  one  bcyng 
full  tn.e'.o  nil  1  'luil  with  the  other."— 77k«,/iri/  Booke  of 
C//.1,  tjottrltfty  \TA\. 

3  In  a  r  91  l  /imr.]— Literally  In  a  long  vessel  .—The 
t>n:  v«39BJis  w-re  vcssils  of  vnr;  the  round  vessels 
in«r<U)4uun^.i  anC  tiansp^ns  '-T. 


the  Greeks  replied  that  they  Khould  make  no  r»- 
pai-  iion  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  violence 
fori  ierly  offered  to  lo*  remained  still  uncxpiated. 

III.  In  the  age  which  followed,  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Priam,  encouraged  by  the  memoiy 
of  these  events,  determined  on  obtaining  a  wife 
from  Greece,  by  means  of  similar  violence  ^ 
fully  persuaded  that  this,  like  former  wrongs, 
would  never  be  avenged. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  at  first 
employed  messengers  to  demand  her  person, 
as  well  as  a  compensation  for  Uie  aflfront.  All 
(he  satisfaction  they  received  was  reproach  fox 
the  injury  which  had  been  offered  to  Medea ; 
and  they  were  farther  asked  how,  under  cir 
cumstances  entirely  alike,  they  could  reasona- 
bly require  what  they  themselves  had  denied. 

IV.  Hitherto  the  animosity  betwixt  the  two 
nations  extended  no  farther  than  to  acts  of  per- 
sonal and  private  violence.  But  at  thia  period, 
continue  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  contention :  who, 
before  the  Persians  ever  invaded  Europe,  doubt- 
less made  military  incursions  into  Asia.  The 
Persians  appear  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  who 
offer  violence  to  women  must  be  insensible  to 
the  impressions  of  humanity  and  justice,  but 
that  such  provocations  are  as  much  beneath 
revenge,  as  the  women  themselves  are  imde- 
servlng  of  regard ;  it  being  obvious,  that  all  the 
females  thus  circumstanced  must  have  been 
more  or  less  accessary*  to  the  fact  They 
asserted  also,  that  although  women  had  been 
focpibly  carried  away  from  Asia,  they  had  never 


4  l^<}lente  formerly  off  red  to  /«.]— It  may  be  ur^ed 
th  It  the  kins  of  Cvdch  »a  had  n  >thin:;  to  d  t  with  the  via 
lence  ofTcred  to  lo;  she  was  carried  otf  by  the  Phocnl 
ci.ins.  But,  according  to  the  Persians,  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  composed  but  one  Ixnly,  t-f  which  they  were  the 
head.  Any  injury,  thcrcf  )re,  offered  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers,  was  considered  as  an  hostility  against  the  while. 
Thus,  as  we  see  in  a  succeeding  paraer.iph,  the  Persians 
consic*red  the  Greeks  as  their  enemius,  fDm  the  llnw 
of  the  Qe8tructi;m  of  Tmy.— LanAer. 

5  MM-e  or  leas  a^resgary,  jj*^-]— l^l^l^irch,  who  has 
written  an  essay  ezprcs.sly  n  c-mvict  HerKl«»ni«  of 
m.ili!;nily,  introduces  this  as  the  first  ar.nunont  of  tlt« 
truth  of  his  accusati'in.  The  Oruoka,  siys  he,  unani- 
m  <UBly  affirm,  that  lo  had  divine  h  *n  airs  paid  her  by 
the  Barbarians;  that  miny  se is  and  capacious  hirbjurs 
were  cal;ed  after  her  name;  that  i>)  her  many  illttstri -as 
fimiliea  owe  Uieir  orii^iaal:  yoi  this  ce.ebntted  writer 
d  leg  n:>t  lesitaie  t/>  Buy  «if  her,  ih  it  she  en.Tered  herself 
t')  be  en/»yed  by  a  Phienician  marinrr,  with  wh  nn  slw 
ded,  from  the  fair  of  bein<r  dis.'raced  l>y  the  ptil  licalioa 
of  her  crime.  He  aflerwarda  ende.tv  urs  t'>  ihr  'W  an 
odium  on  the  m^t  illustri  us  acii  mib  f  his  c  nintrymen, 
by  imimatins  tliat  the  Tr  j.in  wir^^is  undennken  on 
ace  unt  of  a  proflirate  wun-in.  "Fir  it  is  evident,** 
B^ja  he,  "that  these  WMiion  w  uH  h.*va  Iwun  norei 
qarri*}d  away  except  with  ihnir  nvvti  c  mSssnt."-  Plutarck 
on  the  maligtUly  tf  Hermkdue, 
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tesentod  the  affront  Tlie  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  avengxq  the  rape  of  a  Lacedsmonian 
woman,  had  assembled  a  mighty  fleet,  entered 
Asa  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  had  totally  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  Priam.  Since  which 
erent  they  had  esteemed  themselves  jastifted 
m  considering  the  Greeks  as  the  public  ene- 
mies of  their  nation.  It  is  to  Ix)  observed,  that 
the  Persians  esteem  Asia,  with  all  its  various 
and  barbarous  inhabitants,  as  their  own  pecu- 
Ibr  possession,  considering  Europe  and  Greece 
IS  totally  distinct  and  unconnected. 

V.  The  above  is  the  Persian  tradition ;  who 
date  the  cause  and  origin  of  their  enmity  to 
Greece  from  the  destruction  of  Troy.  What 
rebtes  to  lo  is  denied  by  the  Phoenicians ;  who 
aflirm  that  she  was  never  forcibly  carried  into 
Egypt  They  assert,  that  during  their  con- 
tinaance  at  Argos,  she  had  an  illicit  connexion 
with  the  pilot  of  their  vessel,"  and  proving 
pregnant,  she  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to 
Egypt,  to  avoid  the  detection  of  her  crime  and 
the  indignation  of  her  parents.  Having  now 
itafced  the  difierent  representations  of  tlie  Per- 
nans  and  Phaenicians,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  by  an  investigation  of  the  truth  of  either 
narrative.  I  shall  commence  with  an  account 
of  that  personage,  of  whose  first  attacks  upon 
Greece  there  exists  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  describe  with 
■ome  minuteness  the  smaller  cities  and  larger 
communities:  for,  many  of  these,  at  present 
possessed  neither  of  opulence  nor  power,  were 
C)mierly  splendid  and  illustrious ;  others  have, 
evrn  within  my  remembrance,  risen  from  hu- 
mility to  grandeur.  From  my  conviction,  there- 
fore, of  the  precarious  nature  of  human  felicity  ,7 
these  shall  all  be  respectively  described. 

^CtmHcxioH with  thepilo'  tfthtirvi*»€l.y—l nuiko  no 
ap  li^  f  >r  inserting  the  f  U  iwin^  sinsuhr  transUti  m 
of  ilie  ab  »v«  piissise :— With  wh  >8e  assertions  the  PIiob- 
Btces  a^nree  n  >t  ab)Ute  the  lady  It;  wh«n  they  flatly 
<ienye  tj  h  ive  beene  caryed  by  them  inn  £sipt  in  man- 
ner uf  a  njie :  shewinse  h  »we  that  in  their  ab  kIc  at  Ar- 
tr^  shee  f  .rtune<l  to  cl  'Se  with  the  miystcr  of  a  shippe, 
wtl  feelynse  berselfe  to  bee  spedde,  fe  irynee  and  d  'ubi- 
in.'e  i^iSailye  the  tevcritye  and  cruel  tyrannie  of  her  pa- 
reaiea,  an  1 1  he  detection  of  her  ownc  f  tllye,  shec  wi  1 11  ng- 
lye  I  >k^  snipiM  and  fledde  atrayght  awaye/'— C/io.  b.  1. 

"  PrerarioHM  natuM  of  human/ Ai  i7y.]— This  m  'ral 
reflecU  n  .«f  H.txIaus  cannot  f.iil  of  brinrin?  t »  mind 
tbe  c  >iis  I  a-^ry  letter  written  fr.im  Greece,  by  Sulpicius 
^Cieeri.on  the  death  of  Tulli:i  the  oral  r's  dau-htcr. 
At  iIk  distance  of  mire  than  f  lur  hundred  yeira  fr^m 
Uke  linie  'tf  Her.>d  'luS,  Sal.iiciua  thus  evpreeses  himielf 
•a  m  ■iniiUr  <»ccasi  »n:— **0n  my  return  fr  »m  Asin,  as  I 
»■«  ftttli't;  fr.im  ^ina  towards  Me<rar:i,  I  c»ulii  n rt 
hclpliikin?  r^und  »»n  the  circumjicent  ciuntry.  Be- 
b«a«I  ms  wi9  iE.'ina,  hef  re  me  Mor-irA,  PIrreus  on  my 
'if^HhaO'lfCuriaihunmyleft;  all  which  places,  formerly  | 


YI.  C.  «sus,  by  descent  a  Tiydian,  was  the 
son  of  Alyattes,  and  sovereign  of  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  river  Halys. 
This  stream,  in  its  passage  from  the  south" 
towartls  the  north,  passes  through  Syria'  and 
Paphlagonia,***  and  finally  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine.  Crccsus,  we  hate  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  first  of  the  harharian  princes  who  exact- 
ed tribute  from  some  nations  of  Greece,  and 
entered  into  leagues  of  amity  with  others.  Be- 
fore his  time,  the  Greeks  were  universally  free : 
he,  however,  subdued  the  uEoiians,  the  lonians, 
with  such  of  the  Dorians  as  are  situate  in  Asia, 
whilst  he  formetl  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Lacedsmonians.  It  appears  that  the  incursion 
of  the  Cimmerians*'  into  Ionia,  was  before  the 

fl'turishingand  happy,  now  1  ly  bef  re  my  eyoa  proatrats 
and  in  rOins,"  H.c.  The  wh  Ic  latter  ia  eminently  Lteau- 
liful,  and  I  l.imtinl  that  it  is  beyjnd  our  limiis  to  tran- 
scribe  It.— 7*. 

8  ThU  ttream,  in  iUpattage/ivm  the  aoulA.]— There 
are  difTe  rent  opinions  c  >ncerninzthc  curse  f  ihisriver. 
Arrian  siys,that  it  d  les  not  fl.iw  fr  >ra  the  s  u  h,but  from 
the  east.  This  author  having  in  his  mind  the  place  of  ths 
sun's  rising  in  the  winter,  accuses  Her  •d.itus  f  a  mi0> 
take  in  the  lusstze  l«f  tre  us.  Weaselin::  had  the  same 
ido.1,  who  neverthulass  has  n  >t  8J!ved  the  ditHculty.  The 
truth  is,  there  Were  twa  rivers  of  this  name,  the  ono 
rising  from  the  sjuth,  the  other  fnm  the  east.  Hero, 
dotus  speaks  uf  Uie  first,  Arrian  of  the  l<uiL  D'Anvills 
is  of  the  same  opini  m.—Z^ar.  her.  ^ 

9  Syria."}— Syna.  was  at  that  time  the  name  t>f  Capps- 
docia.    See  chap.  Ixxvi.— 7*. 

10  Paphiagania.^—li  may  appear  matter  of  surpriss 
to  B  ime,  that  Flsrid  itus  sh  mlil  make  the  Syri  ma  border 
on  the  Paphl  tf^onians.  But  by  the  Syrians,  Her.Nlotus 
here  means  the  CappadiKians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lcu- 
ciMir  While-Syrians.  This  is  "bvi  jus  fr  an  Sirabo,  as 
well  as  fnm  Hofjd.ttus  himself,  in  his  sec  nvl  b  x>k.-~ 
PcUtnerine. 

11  Cimmerians.]- -Strabo  dates  this  incursion  of  the 
Cimmerians  ab  ml  the  time  of  H  >nier,  or  s  >nicwhat  l)e<> 
f 're.  Wesselin;  thinks,  and  with  rens  <n,  the  auth  trliy 
of  the  ve.ij^rapher  of  less  weirht  than  that  of  our  histo- 
ri-in,  wliJ  supp  ises  it  to  have  been  in  the  reiL'n  i<f  Ardyis. 
S^e  chap.  xv.  of  this  b.)>k:  and  chap.  xii.  of  bi.tk  iv. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opini  m  that  the  two  auth  irs 
speak  of  two  distinct  incurs!  ms.  Her  kI  nus  rufjrs  to  th^ 
Ust.  At  the  time  of  the  first  there  Wtire  u  *  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  Min  >r;  and  it  w.is  his  inienti  m  to  intimate,  th  it 
the  last  had  no  opcratijn  injurlius  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.— Z>w  her. 

Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cimmerians 
were  the  descendants  <  f  the  Scri|)turo  O  mer.  The  rea- 
8  ms  alleged  are  cfthis  nature.  Inthui^cniMl  £;ical  table 
of  Moses,  we  are  toM  ih  U  G  imer  was  the  s  n  -f  JapheL 
The  schdiists,  and  th  )SJ  itf  them  i'>o  which  are  most 
authentic,  suy,  ihu  Cimmeris  was  thti  em  f  Jipoius. 
Japetus  is  by  A(>->11  d  >rus  said  to  bo  the  s  n  f  Calum 
an.l  Terra,  th  it  is  f  N  Mih,  wh  i  was  cill  id  Vir  Terrsp. 
On  Cimmerian  d.irknes9,sce  h  nik,  iv.c.  1,  n.  The  Greek 
Kf^£p9$,  means  a  mist  or  darkness,  and  Ciinm.'rius,  the 
Litin  derivative,  ia  applied  1 1  any  ihiii'.'  d ji  k  r  l>la  .k. 
Sirabi  stys  thtt  the  s  il'f  their  c  uniry  wis  lilack, 
fi'.'m  excessive  he  it;  tut  this  c  -ul  I  n  t  be  |>cculi;ir  to 
the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  it  w  is  pr  l):ibly  couii^on 
to  other  lands  aflecicd  by  the  same  cause.— Y'. 
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time  of  Cnesus ;   but  ih&i  aole  object  was 
plunder,  and  none  of  the  citieB  were  molested. 

VII.  The  family  of  Croesus  were  termed  the 
Mermiiade ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  by 
what  means  the  empire  descended  to  them  from 
the  Heraclids.  Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Myrsilus,  was  king  of  Sardis,  and  of  the 
£imi]y  of  Alcsus  the  son  of  Hercules.*  The 
first  of  the  Heraclide  was  Agron'  who  reigned 
olso  at  Sardis ;  he  was  the  son  of  Ninus,  the 
grandson  of  Belus,  the  great-grandson  of  Al- 
CKUs.  Candaules  the  son  of  Myrsus  was  the 
last  of  this  race.  The  people  of  this  district 
were  in  ancient  times  called  Meonians;  they 
were  afterwards  named  Lydians  from  Lydus 
the  son  of  Atys.  From  him,  before  the  time 
of  Agron,  the  princes  of  the  country  derived 
their  origin.  The  HeniclidiB,  descended  from 
Hercules  and  a  female  slave  of  Jardanus,*  en- 
joyed a  delegated  authority  from  these  princes, 
and  .afterwards  obtained  the  supreme  dignity 
from  the  declaration  of  an  oracle.  They  retain- 
ed their  power  in  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession,  from  father  to  son,  to  the  time  of 
Candaules,  a  period  equal  to  twenty-two  ages 
of  man,^  being  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
five  yean. 

VIII.  Candaules'  was  attached  to  his  wife 

1  Maetut  the  9on  f/ Hercules.'}— Concerning  ihe  name 
of  ihe  B  >n  of  Hercules  ty  ihe  female  slave  of  Janlanua, 
Diodiirus  Siculus  and  our  historian  are  at  variance. 
HeriH)  itus  calls  him  AIous,  Dictdoms  s.if  s  hii  name 
was  Clojttlus.  But  it  Is  bj  no  means  surprising,  that  in 
mailers  of  such  remote  antiquity  writers  should  disagree. 
Ap>.ll  >doni8  conirddicts  b  -th  Her.<d  >tu8  and  Dijdjrus, 
and  makes  Crcesua  not  one  of  the  Mermnadap,but  one  of 
the  Heraclidx,b(>m  of  A^elaus  sm  of  Hercules  ty  Om- 
phale.  Div^ .  rus  calls  the  s  m  of  Hercules,  by  Omphale, 
Lac  m.  I  presume  n<*t  to  decide  in  this  controversy,  but 
with  me  the  authority  of  Herodotus  has  the  greatest 
weight.— Pa/m«nua. 

2i4f  ron.]— Thus  (he  best  manuscripts  spell  this  name. 
Julius  P  llux  8ays,thatNinU8,8  m  of  Belus,  called  his  son 
Agron  because  he  was  biro  in  the  country.— I^ri/i«r. 

3  Jardantis.}— In  contradiction  to  both  Herodotus  and 
Di.id  irus  Siculus,  Palaephatus  de  Incredibilibus  writes 
Jordanua.— 7*. 

4  Twenty-ttto  aget  rf  man.]— For  twenty-two,  Lar- 
cher  reads  fifteen  ages.— That  it  ought  to  t«  so  we  are 
ready  en  ugh  to  believe,  and  his  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject are  clear,  ingeni  -us,  and  convincing ;  but  having 
no  auih  'fity  f  ^r  this  reading  In  any  edition  which  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  it  was  thought 
pr  >per  literally  to  translate  the  text.— 7*. 

6  Concfatf/et.]— The  story  of  Rosamond,  queen  of  the 
L(Hnbard8,  as  recited  by  Mr.  Oibbon,  bears  sa  exact  a 
resemllance  to  this  of  Candaules,  that  we  are  unable  tn 
firego  the  plensure  of  transcribing  it.— ^  The  queen  of 
Italy  stooped  fr  >m  her  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject ; 
and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour-bearer,  was  the  secret 
BAlntsier  of  her  pisasure  and  revenge.  Against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  murder  he  could  no  longer  uige  the  scruples 
of  fldeli  .y  or  gratitude ;  but  Hslmichis  trembled  when  he 


beyond  the  common  k'mita  of  aifection,  and 
conceived,  in  the  ardour  of  hi»  passion,  that  her 
beauty  was  beyond  all  competition.  Among 
those  who  attended  near  his  person,  Gyges  thtf 
son  of  Dascylus  had  rendered  him  essential  ser- 
vice, and  was  honoured  by  his  particular  con 
fidence.  To  him  he  frequently  extolled  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  in  exaggerated  terms.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  most  fatal  delusion,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  thus  addressing  him ;  "  Gy- 
ges, I  am  satisfied,  that  if  e  receive  less  convic- 
tion from  what  we  hear,  than  from  what  we 
see,^  and  as  you  do  not  seem  to  credit  all  I  tell 
you  of  my  wife's  personal  accomplishments,  I 
am  determined  that  you  shall  see  her  naked." 
«8ufl*er  me,''  replied  Gyges,  "to  remonatrate 
against  the  imprudence  of  your  proposal.  Re- 
member, sir,  that  with  her  clothes  a  woman 

revolved  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  guilL  He  pressed 
and  obtained,  tluit  one  of  the  bnvest  champi  ns  of  the 
Lombards  shjuld  be  ass-KJated  to  the  enterprise;  tut  no 
mora  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  thh 
galUnt  PerldeBs.— The  mtide  of  seduction  empbyed  by 
Rosamond,  betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  ta 
honour  and  to  1  tve.  She  supf-lied  tl*  place  of  one  of  her 
female  attendants  whj  was  tcLivod  by  Perideus,and 
contrived  s  )me  excuse  fir  darkness  and  silence,  till  ahe 
could  infirm  her  companion,  that  he  had  enj  yed  the 
unstn  vf  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the 
death  of  the  kinr,mu8t  be  the  consequence  cf  such  trea- 
sonable adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  chose  rather  to 
be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,  whoso 
undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse." — 
Oibbon. 

6  From  what  we  kear^  than  from  what  we  Mee.y^ 
Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  remarks  on  this  passage, 
Uiat  Herodotus  here,  introducing  a  Barbarian  to  notice, 
makes  use  of  a  figurative  expression  peculiarly  appro* 
priate  to  Barbarians ;  substituting  the  eara  and  the  eyes 
for  the  discoune  and  sight  of  objects. 

SegniiN  liritaat  kaimot  dcnon  per  siirem 

Quun  qua  mint  ocuIm  nibjeeta  fiddttMb— Bar.  An.  VotL  ICQl 

Polybius  coincides  in  part  with  r  urhistorian,  whenhe  ad- 
vances,  that  nature  having  provided  us  with  two  instni> 
ments,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  r.f  the  senses,  hearing 
and  sigb<,  the  Utter,  according  to  Heraclitus,  is  the  m^st 
cerutin,  the  eyes  It)eing  more  decisive  evidence  than  tlie 
eara.  This  is  yi  many  respects  true;  but  Theophrestus 
has  sagaciously  remarked,  according  lo  Plutarch,  that  of 
all  the  senses  the  ear  is  that  by  which  the  passions  may 
be  the  most  easily  excited.— LorrAer. 

Our  veneration  f jr  the  ancients,  however,  must  not 
prevent  us  from  perceiving,thatb.ith  the  above  remarks 
want  8  lidity.  The  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  mare  impli- 
citly believe  our  eyes  than  our  ears,  or  the  contrary, 
except  in  those  cases  which  respectively  demand  the  tes* 
timony  of  either  organs.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
when  any  thing  Is  related  to  us,  our  ears  give  no  kind  of 
testimony  concerning  the  fact,  they  inform  us  only  thai 
such  words  are  spoken  to  us:  after  which,  if  what  is 
related  be  an  olject  of  sight,  we  wish  to  appeal  f  ^  cot 
eyes  fjr  proof;  iff  *  object  of  hearing,  to  oar  eara;  if  o 
taste,  smell,  or  loucA,  to  the  organs  firmed  fjr  such  de 
ciston ;  and  this  is  the  sale  ground  of  preference  in  any 
case.  The  remark  of  Horace  rests  on  a  different  foun* 
daiioD,  and  is  very  Just.— 7*. 
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puts  ofl  her  modestyJ  Many  am  the  precepts 
reconlod  by  the  sages  for  our  instruction,  but 
there  IS  none  more  entitled  to  our  regard  than 
that,  <it  becomes  a  man  to  look  into  those 
things  onl'  which  concern  himself.'  I  give  im- 
fliri  ctmfidence  to  your  assertions,  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  my  mistress  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  sex ;  but  I  beg  you  not  to  repeat  a  request 
with  which  it  will  be  criminal  to  comply/' 

IX.  Gyges,  from  apprehension  of  the  event, 
would  have  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  but  the 
iing  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose. 
M  Gygcs,"  he  resumed,  « you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me  or  firom  your  mistress;  I  do  not 
want  to  make  experiment  of  your  fidelity,  and 
I  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  queen  to 
detect  you.  I  myself  will  place  you  behind  an 
open  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  we  sleep. 
As  soon  as  I  enter,  my  wife  will  make  her  ap- 
pesranco ;  it  is  her  custom  to  undress  herself 
at  leisure,  and  to  place  her  garments  one  by  one 
in  a  chair  near  the  entrance.  You  will  have 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  contemplating  her  per- 
son. As  soon  as  she  approaches  the  bed,  and  her 
Cice  is  turned  from  you,  you  must  be  careful  to 
leave  the  room  without  being  discovered." 

X.  Gyges  bad  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
At  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  accompa- 
nied Candaules  to  his  chamber,  and  the  queen 
soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  saw  her  enter, 
and  gradually  disrobe  herself.  She  approached 
the  bed ;  and  Gyges  endeavoured  to  retire,  but 
the  queen  saw  and  knew  him.  She  instantly 
conceited  her  husband  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
disgrace,  and  determined  on  revenge.  She  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  restrain  the  emotions 
of  her  wounded  delicacy,  and  to  seem  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened;  although, 
among  all  the  Barbarian  nations,"  and  among 

7  Wth  her  cUdhea  a  woman  p'.tta  tffher  nrndeMty."}— 
Wc  can  by  no  means,  sayi  Plutarch,  in  his  CvtnjugHl  Pre 
oepcs,  all  )w  this  saying  of  Herjd  iius  to  bs  true:  f  r 
sunly,  at  this  time,  a  ra  ^csi  wuman  is  m  ist  cfTdctually 
veiled  by  tMshfulncss,  when  the  purest  but  m  >si  diOTidcnt 
MSterxitn  pr  ves,  in  the  privacy  of  m  itrimonial  retire- 
mem,  the  surest terJnuny  of  recipr)cal  live.—?'. 

Tim  ras  in  Athenieus  affirms,  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
^cciMoaied  themselves  to  be  waited  up'tn  by  nalced  wo* 
nira;  amlThejpompQS,in  the  same  author, adds, that  in 
the  abive-menti'jned  nation  it  was  by  nj  means  diszrace- 
fal  f  »r  w  jfoen  i?  appear  naked  am  mgsl  men.— £ar'  Ker. 

6  AMumg^aU  the  Barbarian  na'Mvw.J^Plato  inf  rms 
MM,  that  the  Greeks  had  nil  in*  considered  it  as  a  thing 
sqoiUy  disgraceful  and  ridicul  us  fir  a  roan  to  Is  seen 
takad ;  an  f>pinion,  says  he,  which  still  exists  amongst 
tht  8T  eater  part  of  the  Bart)iirians.->£<irQllUT. 

T J  tlie  ab  >ve  remark  of  Larcher  may  be  added,  that, 
•co'rdim;  to  Ploiarch,  it  was  aman?st  the  institutes  of 
Lycurzos,  thai  the  younj;  women  uf  Sparu  sh  >uld  dnnce 
Bftk«i  al  their  SJlemn  leasts  and  sacrifices ;  at  which 


the  Lydians  in  particular,  for  even  a  man  to  be 
seen  naked,  is  deemed  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
turpiHide. 

XI.  The  queen  persevered  in  the  strictest 
silence ;  and,  having  instructed  some  confi  en- 
tial  servants  for  the 'occasion,  she  sent  in  the 
morning  for  Gyges. '  He,  not  at  all  su«picious 
of  the  event,  complied  instantly  with  the  mes- 
sage, as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  other 
times,  and  appeared  before  his  mistress.*  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  thus 
addressed  him:  "Gyges,  I  isubmit  two  propo- 
sals to  your  choice ;  you  must  either  destroy 
Candaules,  and  take  possession  of  me  and  of 
the  kingdom,  or  expect  immediate  death. 
Your  unqualified  obedience  to  your  master, 
may  prompt  you  to  be  once  again  a  spectator 
of  what  modesty  forbids :  the  king  has  been  the 
author  of  my  disgrace ;  you  also,  in  seeing  me 
naked,  have  violated  decorum ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  of  you  should  die."  Gyges,  after 
he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, implored  her  not  to  compel  him  to  so 
delicate  and  difficult  an  alternative.  But  when 
he  found  that  all  expostulations  were  in  vain, 
and  that  he  must  either  put  Candaules  to  death, 
or  die  himself,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  survi- 
vor. "  Since  my  master  must  perish,"  he  re- 
plied, «  and,  notwithstanding  my  reluctance,  by 
my  hands,  by  what  means  can  your  purpose  be 
accomplished  1"  <«The  deed,"  she  answered, 
**  shall  be  perpetrated  in  that  very  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  my  disgrace.  You  shall  kill 
my  husband  in  his  sleep." 

*®  Xn.  Their  measures  were  accordingly  cen- 
time als)  they  were  accustomed  t->  sing  certain  s  ings, 
whilst  the  youn^  men  stood  in  a  circle  abcui  them,  to 
see  snd  hear  them.— 7*. 

9  Appeared  hrfrre  his  fniglre8s.'}—Tht  wife  of  Candau< 
les,  whctse  name  Herod  tus  f  >rbears  to  menti  in,  was, 
according  ti  Hepheslion,  called  Nyssia.  Authors  are 
divided  in  their  account  of  this  Gyges,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  slew  Candai:le8.  Plato  makes  him  a 
shepherd  In  the  service  of  the  Lydbn  kin?,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  ring  which  he  f  uidonthe  fln:;ernfadead 
man  end  ^sed  within  a  h^rse  of  bronze.  The  shepherd, 
leamln?  iho  property  which  this  rin^;  hail,  l^^  render 
him  invisible  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the  inside  of 
his  hand,  got  himself  deputed  to  the  court  by  his  fell  ws, 
where  he  seduced  the  queen,  and  assassinrited  Candau- 
les. Xenoph  >n  says  he  was  a  slive ;  but  this  is  nst 
inconsistent  with  the  acc'uni  '^f  PUto,  were  it  in  other 
respects  admissible.  Fluurch  pretcntis,  that  Oyzes  took 
up  arms  against  Candaules,  assisted  by  the  Milesians. 
The  opini m  of  HorjdUus  seems  preferatle  to  the  rest : 
born  in  a  city  cnntlsru  us  to  Lydia,  no  pers  >n  c  -uld  be 
better  qu:ili£ed  lo  represent  what  relates  to  that  king- 
dom.— Larrher, 

10  Up  «n  the  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  the  firsla 
txK  k3  of  Cli.)  has  this  curi  us  rrmark  in  the  margin : 
^  The  Divil  in  c>ld  tyme  a  disposer  of  kingdomes,  and 
since  the  Pope."— 7*. 
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certed :  Gygcs  had  no  opportanity  of  escape, '  liWer.  Among  other  marks  of  hb  Ubenilf^y 
nor  of  evading  the  alternative  before  proposed*  six  golden  goblets,*  which  weighed  no  leas 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  queen  conducted  than  thirty  talents,  deserve  particular  mention, 
him  to  hor  chamber,  and  placed  him  behind  the  ;  These  now  stand  in  the  treasuiy  of  Corinth ; 
same  door,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  Can- '  though,  in  strict  truth,  that  treasure  was  not 
daules  was  murdered  in  his  sleep,  and  Gyges  given  by  the  people  of  Corinth,  but  by  Cypse- 
took  immediate  possession  of  his  wife  and  of  lus  the  son  of  Eetion.^    This  Gyges  was  the 


the  empire.  Of  the  above  event,  Archilochus^ 
of  Paros,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  has 
made  mention  in  some  Iambic  verses. 

XIII.  A  declaration  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
confirmed  Gyges  in  his  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty. The  Lydians  resented  the  fate  of 
Candaules,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  A  stipu- 
lation was  at  length  made  betwiit  the  different 
parties,  that  if  the  oracle  decided  in  favour  of 
Gyges,  he  should  continue  on  the  throne;  if 
otherwise,  it  should  revert  to  the  HeraclidK. 
Although  Gyges  retained  the  supreme  author- 
ity, the  words  of  the  oracle  expressly  intimated, 
that  the  HeracUds  should  be  avenged  in  the 
person  of  the  filth  descendant  of  Gyges.  To 
this  prediction,  until  it  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished, neither  prince  nor  people  paid  the 
smallest  attention.  Thus  did  the  Mermnads 
obtain  the  empire,  to  the  injurious  exclusion  of 
the  HcraclidiB. 

XIV.  Gyges,  as  soon  as  he  was  established 
m  his  authority,  «ent  various  preseuts  to  Del- 
phi,' a  considerable  quantity  of  which  were  of 

1  Arthilorhus.J—AB  without  these  concluding  lines 
•he  sense  w  uld  Le  complete,  many  have  suspected  ihem 
to  have  l-een  inserted  by  some  copyist.  Scaliger  has 
reas  mod  upon  them,  as  if  HerDdatus  meant  to  imiinaie, 
that  becauss  Archilochus  malces  mention  of  Gyges  in  his 
verses,  he  must  have  lived  at  the  same  period ;  Uit  this 
by  no  means  f  U  tws. 

Of  Archil  »chus,  Quimitlan  remarks,  that  he  was  one 
)f  the  first  writers  of  Iambics;  that  his  verses  were  re- 
mirkal  le  fir  their  in^nuhy,  their  elegant  style,  and 
nerv>)U8  sentiment.  Book  x.  chap.  1.— He  is  hIsj  h<> 
noural  ly  menii  'ned  by  Horace,  wha  confesses  tliat  he 
iiniiaies  him.  S.^e  19'Ji  epistle,  b^ok  1st.  Ovid,  if  the 
Ibis  be  his,  speaks  too  of  the  Parian  poet.  CIcerv*,  in  his 
Tuscul-in  Questi^ms,  says,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Romulus.  His  c>)mpostiijns  were  so  extremely  licen- 
tious, that  the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
m  wed  frjm  their  city,  and  Archil  tchus  himself  to  be 
banished.  Ho  was  afterwards  killed  in  soms  military 
excursi  >n,  by  a  person  of  ths  name  of  C^racus.  Wh:v 
ever  wishes  to  have  a  m'>re  particular  account  of  Archi- 
1  )chu8,  may  consult  Lilius  Oyraldus  de  Poetar.  Histor. 
dial  >(C.  Ix.  chap.  14. 

2  Pnttnts  to  Delphi.']~-AmnngBi  the  sabjects  of  lite- 
rary c  •nintversy  betwixt  Bi*yle  and  Beniley,  this  was 
one :  B  lyle  defended  Delphns,  principally  fr^nn  its  being 
the  comm  m  U8a«:e ;  Bentley  rejects  Delphos  as  a  barba. 
rism.  It  bcin^  merely  the  accusative  case  of  Delphi.  He 
tells  a  story  of  a  popish  priest,  who  fir  thirty  years  had 
read  mumpsimus  In  his  breviary,  Instead  of  sumpsimus; 
and,  when  a  learned  man  told  liim  of  his  tlunder,  re- 
plied, I  wil.  UiH  change  my  old  mumpsimus,  (»r  your 


first  of  the  Barbarians  whose  history  we  know, 
who  made  votive  offerings  to  the  oracle,  after 
Midas  the  son  of  Gordius,*  king  of  Phiygia. 
Midas  consecrated  to  this  purpose  his  own  royal 
throne,  a  most  beautifiU  specimen  of  art,  from 
which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  adminis- 
ter justice.  This  was  deposited  in  the  same 
place  with  the  goblets  of  Gyges,  to  whose  offer- 
ings of  gold  and  silver  the  Delphians  assigned 
the  name  of  the  donor.  Gyges,  as  soon  as  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  carried  his  arms  against 
Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  city  Colo- 
I  hon.  Although  he  reigned  thirty-eight  years, 
he  performed  no  other  remarkable  exploit :  we 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Ardys. 

XV.  This  prince  vanquished  the  Prienians, 
and  attacked  Miletus.  During  his  reign,  the 
Cimmerians,  being  expelled  their  country  by 
the  Nomades  of  Scy thia,  passed  over  into  Asia, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  all  Sardis,  except 
the  citadeL        > 

X  VL  After  reigning  forty-nine  years,  ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned 

new  sumpsimus.  From  a  similar  mistake  In  the  old 
editions  t'f  the  Bible  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  lime,  it  was 
printed  Asson  and  Milet.>n ;  under  Queen  Lltzabeth,  It 
was  chan<red  into  Asson  and  Miletum ;  but  in  the  reif  a 
of  James  the  First,  It  was  rectified  t  >  Ass  is  and  Miletus. 
Swift  made  a  point  of  Htways  writing  Delphos,  upon 
which  J  >rtin  facetiously  remarks,  that  he  sh  -uld  have 
submitted  to  reason,  and  received  instructi  >n  frnm  whaV- 
ever  quarter  it  came ;  fnnn  Wuoion,  fr  >m  Bentley,  or 
fr^m  Beelzebub.— 7*.    See  Bentley  on  Phalarie, 

3  Six  golden  goblett.^— In  the  time  of  Herd  tus,  the 
proporti  m  of  silver  to  ^Id  was  as  one  to  thirteen :  these 
six  goblets,  therefore,  were  eqaivalent  to 3,100,000  livreSi 
The  calculiiiitnsof  Her<Nlitus  diflTer  in  stme  respects 
from  those  of  Diodorus  SiculuB.—Vojfoge  de  Jeune  Atia 
ehareie. 

Alyattes  and  Crassus  obtained  their  wealth  fr>m  snot 
mines  in  Lydia  situated  botwsen  Aturna  and  Perg  imos 
The  riches  of  Oyges  were  provertial,  and  were  'nen> 
tloned  in  the  verses  of  Archil jchus:  those  of  C.uesos 
eflTectoally  surpassed  them. 

Divhia  Midita  crt  oil  aoa  op«l«lii  CnnL— Ovtf. 

Larcher. 

A  But  by  Cypeelue  the  eon  tf  Eetion.^—ln  the  temple 
at  Delphi  were  certain  diflbrent  apartments  or  chipelk, 
bel  incring  to  diflerent  cities,  princes,  or  opulent  in<Ii- 
vidvals.  The  oflbrlnjrs  which  these  respectively  mads 
to  the  deity,  were  here  de  posited  .->£.arc/ier. 

5  Midaethe  eon  rf  CrurtftiM.]— There  were  in  Phryria 
a  number  of  princes  called  after  these  names,  as  is  sulB- 
clently  proved  by  Bouhier.— Z4wvlMr. 
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twelve  years.  After  him,  his  son  Alyattes  poe- 
■MBcd  the  throne.  He  carried  on  war  again  t 
Cyaxares*  the  grandson  of  Dcioces,  drove  the 
Cimmerians  out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  which 
Colophon?  had  built,  and  invaded  Clazoraenic. 
In  his  designs  upon  this  place  he  was  disap- 
pointed i  but  he  performed,  in  tlie  course  of  his 
«eign,  many  very  memorable  actions. 

XVII.  He  resumed  against  the  Milesians, 
the  wir  which  his  father  had  commenced;  and 
he  conducted  it  in  this  manner :  As  the  time 
of  harvest  approached,  he  marched  an  army  into 
dieir  country,  to  the  sound  of  the  pastoral  pipe, 
harp,  and  flutes  masculine  and  feminine.*  On 
his  arrival  in  their  territories,  he  neither  burned, 
nor  in  any  respect  injured,  their  edifices  which 
stood  in  the  fields;  but  he  totally  destroyed 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  then  returned. 
As  the  Milesians  were  securely  situated  near 
the  sea,  all  attack  upon  their  city  would  proba- 
bly have  proved  ineffectuaL  His  motive  for  not 
destroying  their  buildings  was,  that  they  might 
be  induced  again  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
that,  on  every  repetition  of  his  incursions,  he 
might  be  secure  of  plunder. 

XVIIL  In  this  maiuier  was  the  war  pro- 
tracted during  a  period  of  eleven  years;  in 
which  time  the  Milesians  received  two  remark- 
able defeats ;  one  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Lime- 
Beinm,  within  their  own  territories,  another  on 
tjt  ^ains  of  Meander.  Six  of  these  eleven 
years,  Sadyattes  the  son  of  Ardys  reigned  over 
the  Lydiana :  he  commenced  the  Milesian  war, 
which  his  son  Alyattea  aflerwanls  continued 
with  increase  of  ardour.  The  Milesians,  in 
this  contest,  received  no  assistance  from  any 
of  their  neighbours,  except  from  Chios.  The 
inhabitants  of  Chios  offered  theUr  support,  in 
return  for  the  aid  which  they  had  formerly 
received  fh>m  the  Milesians,  in  a  war  with  the 
Erythrasans. 

$Again$t  Cyapare».>— This  ia  perfectly  conaiitant. 
Phraonet,  the  Cither  uf  Cyazares,  reipisd  In  Media  at 
the  Bame  lime  thit  Ardys,  gnndlaiher  of  Alyatias,  aat 
on  the  ihr  >aa  of  S  trdiB.-~LarcA«r. 

7  Col'/p/un.'l^QygeB  had  taken  Cobphon,  abtut 
which  lime  d  •ubtlcsa  a  c  >1  >ny  deserted  It,  and  sealed 
at  Smyrna.  Kri^ca,  as  Wesaeling  priperly  otserves,  Is 
eouiau  illy  used  f  >r,  t )  sjnd  uui  a  col  my.  Ia  chap.  cl. 
it  ia  s^LL,  that  s  iine  C  4jph  miaiM,  banished  fir  sedKi  m, 
had  settled  at  S.nyma.  If  he  alludes  to  the  same  emi- 
frame,  their  sediii  in  was  pr  bibly  acrainst  Gyges,  after 
his  conquest;  but  these  cjuld  hirdly  be  numer.ms  or 
leipactable  en  >u^h  t  >  deserve  the  name  of  a  c  1  .)ny. — T. 

8  FtuUa  ma»  rulint  and  /<;imn]ne.}— Aulus  Oellius 
ny%that  Aly;ittcs  had  ia  his  army  (emsile  pliyers  on 
the  fime.  Larcher  is  of  >pini  m,  that  Hjnd  >tus  alludes 
ooly  to  ths  different  kinds  of  flutes  mentuned  in  Te- 
leaee,  or  perhaps  to  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  flutes,  the 

of  006  of  which  was  grave|of  the  Mher  acute.— 7! 


XIX.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  the 
following  event  hap^ned,  in  conseqiience  of 
the  corn- being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy *s  army, 
A  sudden  wiud  directed  the  progress  of  the 
Hames  against  tu.  temple  of  (he  Assesian 
Minervu,'  and  entirely  consumed  it.  It  was 
not  at  first  considered  as  a  matter  of  any  im* 
portance ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  army  to 
Sardis,  Alyattes  was  seized  with  a  severe  and 
lingering  disease.  From  the  impulse  of  his 
own  mind,  or  from  the  persuasion  of  his  friends, 
he  sent  to  make  inquiries  of  the  oracle  con- 
cerning his  recoveiy.  On  the  arrival  of  his 
messengers,  they  were  informed,  that  till  the 
temple  of  the  Assesian  Minerva,  which  they 
had  consumed  by  fire,  should  be  restored,  no 
answer  would  be  given  them. 

XX.  Of  this  circumstance  I  myself  was. 
informed  at  Delphi  ^  but  the  Milesians  add 
more.  They  inform  us  that  Periander  the  son 
of  Cypselus,  when  he  heard  the  answer  given 
to  Alyattes,  despatched  an  emissary  to  Thrasy- 
btdus  king  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately connected,  desiring  him  to  pay  suitable 
attention  to  the  present  emergence.  This  is 
the  Milesian  narrative. 

XXI.  Alyattes,  on  the  return  of  his  messen- 
gers, despatched  an  herald  to  Miletus,  whose 
commission  was,  to  make  a  truce  with  Thrasy- 
bulus  for  such  time  as  might  be  required  to 
repair  the  temple.  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence 
of  the  intimation  he  had  received,  was  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  Alyattes,  and  conducted 
himself  in  this  manner :  All  the  com  which  was 
found,  or  could  be  procured  at  Miletus,  was,  by 
his  direction,  collected  in  the  most  public  place 
of  the  city ;  he  then  ordered  the  Milesians,  at 
an  appointed  period,  to  commence  a  scene  of 
feasting  and  convivial  mirth.*  ^ 


9  AsBuian  Jlfmervo.]— As*S'>s  was  a  small  town 
dependent  on  Miletus.  Minerva  here  had  a  temple,  and 
hence  took  the  name  of  the  Assesian  Minerva.  This 
deity  was  then  called  the  Minerva  of  Asses  >s,  as  we 
Sriy,  at  the  present  day,  the  Vix^n-of  Ltrotto.— ziorrAer. 

The  virgin,  in  the  Romish  church,  ceruinly  resem* 
bles,  in  all  respects,  a  heathen  tutelary  divinity;  and 
aff  *rds  one  of  th.)se  instances  of  similarity  b3tween  one 
w  irship  and  the  other,  S)  well  illustrated  in  Middloion*8 
celebrated  Letter  fr  mi  B  >me.>-7*. 

10  Convivial  mir/A.]— Many  stratagems  of  a  similar 
nature  with  this  of  Thrasybulus  m.iy  he  f^und  in  the 
Siratagemata  of  P  dyanus ;  a  book  not  so  well  known 
as  it  merits.  A  similar  artifice  is  recorded  of  .>ne  of  tlie 
R  imtn  generals,  I  f  >rget  which,  wh\  th  >u';h  reduced 
1 1  the  extremest  want,  ordered  all  the  bre:id  they  hail 
remiining,  after  a  long  siege,  to  be  thrjwn  over  tlm 
walls  am^ng  the  enemy.  The  besiegers,  fitigued  and 
exhausted,  imagined  that  their  opponents  wete  prepared 
Vt  h  dd  out  muA  I  >i^r,  and  hasiily  retired.  Sf  e  also 
Csesar,  In  his  accoantof  the  civil  war,  book  ill.  46^  where 
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XXII.  Thrasybulus  intended  the  Sardian 
ambassador  should  inform  his  master  of  the 
scene  of  festivity,  and  of  the  abundance  of 
provisions  he  had  behold.  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed: the  herald  witnessed  the  above 
mentioned  spectacle,  delivered  his  message, 
and  returned  to  Sardis.  This,  as  I  have  been 
infcrmed,  was  the  sole  occasion  of  the  peace 
which  ensued. 

Alyattes  had  imagined,  that  the  Kfilesians 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  The 
return  of  his  messenger  convinced  him  he  had 
been  mistaken.  A  strict  alliance  was  imme- 
diately formed  betwixt  the  two  nations:  instead 
of  one,  Alyuttes  erected  two  temples  to  Minerva, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  restored  ip  health. — 
The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  war 
betwixt  Alyattes  and  the  Milesians. 

XXIII.  Pcriandcr,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  who 
communicated  to  Thrasybulus  the  reply  of  the 
oracle,  was  king  of  Corinth.  A  most  wonderful 
incident  is  said  by  the  Corinthians  to  have  hap~ 
pened  in  hli  time,  and  the  story  is  confirmed  by 
the  Lesbians.  It  is  asserted,  that  Arion  the 
Methymnsan  was  carried  to  Tenarus  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin.  ^He  excelled  all  his  cotem- 
puraries  in  h^s  exquisite  performance  on  the 
harp ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
the  first  who  invented,  named,  and  taught  at 
Corinth,  the  Dithyrambic  measure.* 

XXIV.  After  residing  for  a  considerable  time 
at  the  court  of  Periander,  he  was  desirous  of 
visiting  Italy  and  Sicily.  Acquiring  there  con- 
siderable wealth,  he  wished  to  return  with  it 
to  Corinth:  with  this  view,  he  embarked  at 
Tarentum  in  a  Corinthian  vessel,  preferring 
the  mArinere  of  that  nation.  As  soon  as  they 
stood  out  to  sea,  the  sailors  determined  to 
destroy  Arion,  for  the  sake  of  his  riches.  He 
discerned  their  intentions,  and  ofiered  them 
his  money  to  preserve  his  life.    The  men  were 

ho  tells  us,  that  his  8  Idiers  made  bread  of  a  root  called 
chara,  addiuff,  ex  h->c  elTectos  paoes,  quam  in  coUiiquiifl 
Pompeiani  ftiinen  nosiris  ol jecuireut,  vulgo  ia  aae  Jacie- 
bant,  ul  8pem  enrum  minuereaL 
'  1  //«  ejp'-elUd.'i^XTi  m,  ii  aeoms,  was  a  cithanBdus, 
which  diffbriid  froni  the  ciih«ris:e8  in  this:  the  firmer 
accompanied  his  insimment  wiih  hifl  voice ;  the  latter 
did  nit. 

2  Dithyranilrir  mMUMrc.]— This  was  a  kind  of  verse 
or  hymn  in  h  >nc«r  of  BM^chus,  or  in  praise  of  drinlcing: 
it  was  a  rude  and  perplexed  c  >mpo8iti  in,  replete  with 
Agurativ^  and  obscure  express!  mB.~^B«Uangtr. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  affirms,  that  the  inventor  of 
the  IHthyrdi.i  \z  was  Lassus  or  Lasus  of  Hermione.  It 
should  seem,  n  vfryr,  from  Pinilar  and  his  ach  -llast, 
that  this  sf)ecieso/  .XMtry  Is  si  very  ancient  that  its 
original  Inventor  cannot  be  ascsrtained.— LarBA^r. 


obdurate,  and  insisted  that  he  should  either  kU . 
himself,  that  they  might  bury  him  on  shore,* 
or  leap  instantly  into  the  sea.  Reduced  to  this 
extremity,  ho  eatreatod,  that  if  they  would  not 
spare  his  life,  they  would  at  least  suffer  him  to 
decorate  himself  in  his  most  valuable  dothea, 
and  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  art  in  sing« 
ing;  promising,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
he  would  destroy  himseld  They  were  anxious 
to  hear  a  man,  reputed  the  greatest  performer 
in  the  world;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest, retired  from  him,  to  the  centre  of  their 
vessel.  He  accordingly  dressed  himself  sump 
tuously,  and,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  ship, 
with  his  harp  in  his  hand,  he  sang  to  them  a 
species  of  song,  termed  Orthian.*  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished,  he  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he 
was,  into  the  sea.  The  mariners  pursued  their 
course  to  Corinth ;  but  he,  it  is  affirmed,^  was 
taken  up  by  a  dolphin  and  carried  to  Tenarus. 
As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  went,  without 
changing  his  dress,  to  Corinth,  and  on  his 
arrival  told  what  had  befallen  him.  Periander 
disbelieved  his  story;  and,  keeping;  him  in  dose 
custody,  endeavoured  to  fijid  out  the  crew.  As 
soon  as  he  had  met  with  them,  he  inquired  if 
they  could  give  him  any  intelligence  of  Arion. 
They  replied,  that  his  excursion  to  Italy  had 
been  successful,  and  that  they  had  left  him  well 
at  Tarentum.  Arion  then  appeared,  dressed  as 
they  had  seen  him  leap  into  the  sea.  Overcome 
wivh  terror  at  the  circumstance,  they  confessed 
th*4r  crime.  This  event  is  related  both  by  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Lesbians,  and  there  re- 
mains at  Tsnarus  a  small  figure  in  brass,  of  a 
man  seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  votive 
offering  of  Arion  himsel£ 

3  Bury  him  on  sAore.]—- This  passage,  which  per- 
plexed  the  learned  Reiske,  seems  to  me  sufficiently 
clear.  The  sailors  indirectly  promised  Ari  m  that  the/ 
winili  bury  him,  if  he  would  be  the  instrument  of  his 
own  death.— fFesse/tn^. 

4  Or/Auin.]— The  Orthian  hymn  wis  an  air  perf  >nned 
either  on  a  flute  or  cilhara,  in  an  clciraitid  key  and 
quick  time.  It  was,  theref>re,  pecuUirly  adapted  to 
animate  c<)mbitants.  See  Aulus  Gellius.  By  this 
species  of  8  ng,  Tim  >theus  S)  inflamed  the  ard  >ur  of 
Alexander,  that  he  instantly  leaped  up  and  ciUed  f  *r  his 
arms.  See  Eusiathius.  See  ats  i  Dryden's  Oile  on  Su 
Caecilia*s  day.— Maximns  Tyrius  says,  thni  to  excita 
miliury  an!  ur  the  Orthian  s  >n;  w  'S  ))e^uli.irly  adapU 
ed,  as  that  called  Panenion  wis  f  tr  s  H:ial  and  convivial 
occasions.    See  also  Homer,  bi  )k  xi. 

ThaaM  the  black  tvry  (bmofh  the  Gracian  thmnf 
With  bonvr  wwdi  the  loud  Orthiao  iodc.— r. 

5  D  it  t^mud.2—y  Alain  abuses  HernlHus  f>r  tell' 
ing  this  St  try,  as  considering  it  true;  but  surely  witlioia 
reas  •n,  as  he  by  no  means  vouches  f  r  its  truth. 

Oiijbon,  h )wever,  calls  the  st try  telling  tone  i  f  Htio* 
At}im  half  skeptical  and  half  superstiti  jus  —2*. 
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XXV.  When  he  had  pnt  an  end  to  the 
Milesian  war,  and  aAer  a  reign  of  fifty-seven 
yean,  Alyattes  died.  He  waa  the  aecond  of 
hia  family  who  made  an  ofTering  at  Delphi, 
which  he  did  in  consequence  of  his  recovery 
from  illnens.  Pie  presented  a  large  ailver  goblet, 
with  a  sancer  of  iron,*  curiously  inlaid ;  it  is 
of  surprising  workmanship,  and  as  worthy  of 
obiervation  as  any  of  the  tilings  preserved  at 
Deti^i.  The  name  of  the  maker  was  Glaucus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Chios,  and  the  inventor  of  this 
art  of  inlaying  iron. 

XXVI.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther,  C!ref*sas 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  began  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  thirtyfive,  and  he  immeiliately 
commenced  hostilities  with  the  Ephesians. 
Whilst  he  besieged  Ephesus?  with  an  army, 
the  inhabitants  made  a  solemn  dedication  of 
their  city  to  Minerva,  connecting  by  some  liga- 
ture" their  walls  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
This  temple  is  at  a  distance  of  about  seven 
itadift  from  the  old  town.  Soon  afterwards  he 
attacked  every  state,  both  of  the  loniana  and 
the  ^olians :  the  motives  which  he  assigned 
wnne  various,  important  in  some  instances,  but, 
when  such  could  not  be  found,  frivolous  pr&> 
texts  sufficed. 

XXVII.  Not  satisfied  with  compelling  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  render  him  tribute,  he  deter- 
mined on  building  a  fleet,  to  attack  those  who 
lived  in  the  islands.  From  this  purpose,  al- 
though be  had  made  great  preparations,  he  was 
dctenred  by  the  memorable  reply  of  Bias*  of 
Priene,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Saidis ;  or,  as 
others  say,  of  Pittiicus*<*  of  Mitylene.    Of  this 

6  Sue/ <r  r/ iron.]— This  basin  is  mentioned  in  Pausa- 
Dial,  b>  »k  z. :  where  also  Oliucus  is  sp'ken  of  as  the 
orizinal  inventor  of  the  art.  A  further  account  of  Olau- 
cvs  majr  be  f 'und  in  Junius  de  Pictura  Vetenun.— 7*. 

7  l/ftUUt  he  bene  fed  Ephews.^—Tho  prince  of  Ephe- 
lUM,  at  this  tim^*,  was  Pindar  the  nephew  of  Cronus;  the 
n^rr  is  told  at  length  by  JElian,  bjok  iii.  chap.  26.-7*. 

8  Bg  eame  tifaturt.']—'The  object  of  the  ancients,  by 
thys  c  msecr  tcins  their  towns,  was  to  detain  the  deities 
by  a  kind  of  f  >rce,  and  prevent  their  departure.  It  was 
teltCTed,  thit  when  a  city  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  the  deities  abandoned  it.— LorrAer. 

9  Biait.2 — ^Dio'/enes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  Valerius 
Maxtmtts,  sever-illy  dve  an  account  of  Bias.  He  was 
eoe  of  'he  seven  wise  men  of  O  'eece.  Some  fishermen 
f  Qod  a  c^Iden  trip  id,  upon  wh  ch  was  inscribed,  **  T.> 
ihi  wisest:**  ii  was  civen  to  Biis,  who  sent  h  ti  Delphi. 
WHen  hl#  vanquished  countrymen  fl^  before  the  ene- 
my, eacK  t'Mik  with  him  the  most  valuable  part  of  hir 
prtpcrty.  Bi'<s  took  nothing :  on  being  asked  why,  **  1 
Always  cirry,"  he  replied,  "  my  m'>si  v:iluible  things 
with  me,**  mennin?  his  learning  and  abilities.- 7*. 

10  Pii/a~««.}—FitlacD8  of  Mitylene  wns  another  of  the 
ftven  wise  men.  His  life  is  written  by  Di'nranes  Laer- 
tms.  In  a  wir  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
MiiylcDe,  be  challenged  the  enemy's  geBeral  to  single 


person  the  king  was  inquiring  whether  there 
was  any  intelligence  from  Greece :  •<  The  island- 
ers, sir,"  he  replied,  «  are  about  to  form  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  horse,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  you  at  Sanlts."  The  king,  supposing 
him  seriotis,  said,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  him,  than  to  see  the  islanders 
invading  the  continent  of  Lydia  with  cavalry, 
llie  other  thus  interrupted  him :  "^  Your  wish 
to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  pursue 
such  measures,  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but  do 
you  not  imagine,  that  the  circumstance  of  your 
building  a  fleet  to  attack  the  islanders,  must 
give  them  equal  satisfiiction  ?  They  can  wish 
for  no  better  opportunity  cf  re\*enging  tjie  cause 
of  these  Greeks  on  the  continent,  reduced  by 
you  to  servitude,  than  by  meeting  the  Lydians 
on  the  ocean."  The  wisdom  of  the  remaric 
was  acceptable  to  Croesus :  he  not  only  declin- 
ed all  thoughts  of  constructing  a  fleet,  but  en- 
tered into  an  amicable  alliance  with  the  lonians 
of  tlie  islands. 

XXVIII.  He  afterwards  progressively  sul^ 
dued  almost  all  the  nations  which  are  situate 
on  this  side  the  river  Halys.  The  Cilicians 
and  the  Lycians  alone  were  not  brought  under 
his  yoke ;  but  he  totally  vanquished  the  Lydi- 
ans, Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,  ^^ 
Chalybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  Thy- 
iiians,  BithynianSy  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians, 
i£olians,  and  Pamphylians. 

XXIX.  After  Croesus  had  obtained  all  these 
victories,  and  extended  the  power  of  the  Ly- 
dians, Sardis  became  the  resort  of  the  great  and 
the  affluent,  as  well  as  of  such  as  were  celebrated 
in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  their  wisdom. 
Among  these  was  Solon  :^*  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  he  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for 
their  use.    He  had  then  engaged  in  a  course  of 


combat,  and  with  a  net  which  he  secretly  brought,  ha 
entangled  and  easily  conquered  his  adversary.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  contest  of  the  retiarii  and  mir> 
mill  >nes  are  said  first  to  have  arisen.  His  moat  memo- 
rable saying  was,— '*  Endeavjur  to  prevent  calamity:  if 
it  happen,  bear  it  whh  equanimit/."— 7*. 

1 1  MariandffnimuJy^Theae  pejple  were  the  inventors 
of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  funeralf ,  which  was  s  •metimcs 
also  called  gingris,  iytyypof.)  Hence  MapiavSwot 
evAef,  more  Marbndyno  vKifiraL  P  Mux  says  this 
pipe  was  contrived  by  a  Ph<Bni«  ian.— By  a  Phoenician 
these  authors  seem  to  mean,  one  whi  8pi>ke  the  east- 
ern Unsiuage,  and  not  the  Greek.  JEschylus  has  the 
expression,  MapiavSwov  fioa.—T. 

12  £0/ofi.]— To  give  a  particvlir  account  of  S<'bn 
w  uld  exceed  our  limits.  He  was  one  nf  the  seven  ^ise 
men  of  Greece,  bom  at  Salamis;  and,accordine  to  Aulus 
Oellius,  flourished  at  Athens,  when  T^rquinius  Priecus 
reiened  at  Rome.  He  was  a  wise,  but  severe  legislator, 
rescuing  his  countrymen  from  superstiti  >n,  ign  trance, 
and  vice.    His  life  is  given  at  length  by  Plutarch— 7* 
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travels,  which  was  to  be  of  ten  years'  continu- 
ance ;  his  avowed  purpose  was  of  a  philosophi- 
cal nature ;  but  his  real  object  was  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  abrogating  the  laws  he  had  enacted. 
The  Athenians  were  of  themselves  unable  to 
do  this,  having  bound  themselves,  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  to  preserve  inviolate,  for  ten  years, 
the  institutions  of  Solon. 

XXX.  During  his  absence,  Solon  had  visited 
Amasis  in  ^gypt,  and  came  now  to  Croesus,* 
at  Sardis.  He  was  received  on  his  arrival  with 
tlie  kindest  hospitality,  and  entertained  in  the 
palace  of  CrcBsus.  In  a  few  days,  the  king 
directed  his  servants  to  Attend  Solon  to  the  dif- 
ferent repositories  of  his  wealth,  and  to  show  him 
their  splendid  and  valuable  contents.  When  he 
had  observed  them  all,  Croesus  thus  addressed 
him : — "  My  Athenian  guest,  the  voice  of  fame 
flpeaks  loudly  of  your  wisdom.  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  travels ;  that  you  have  been  led, 
by  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  to  visit  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  globe.  I  am  hence  induced 
to  inquire  of  you,  what  man,  of  all  you  have 
beheld,  has  seemed  to  you  most  truly  happy  1" 
The  expectation  of  being  himself  esteemed 
the  happiest  of  mankind,  prompted  his  inqui- 
ry. Solon  proved,  by  his  reply,  his  attach- 
ment to  truth,  and  abhorrence  of  flattery.  « I 
think,*'  said  he,  «0  king,  that  Tellus  the 
Athenian  best  deserved  the  appellation  of  hap- 
py." Croesus  was  astonished:  «0n  what," 
he  asked,  « were  the  claims  of  Tellus  to  this 
distinction  founded!"  « Because,"  answered 
Solon,  "  under  the  protection  of  a  most  excel- 
lent form  of  government,  Tellus  had  many 
virtuous  and  amiable  children;  ho  saw  their 
ofispring,  and  they  all  survived  him:  at  the 
close  of  a  prosperous  life,  we  celebrated  his 
funeral,  with  every  circumstance  of  honour. 
In  a  contest  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at 
Eleusis,  he  flow  to  the  assistance  of  his  coun- 

1  Came  now  to  Crcetiw .}— It  is  doubted  bjr  S'nne  au- 
thors, whether  the  Interview  which  is  hare  described 
ever  look  (4ace.  The  sagacious  reply  of  Sulon  to  Croeeus 
has  been  introduced  in  a  variety  of  compositi  tns  ancient 
and  modern.  See  Ju\r'anal,  sat.  x.  verse  273.  See  Au- 
sonius  alfl^,  and  Orid.  The  dyin;;  speech  of  Julian,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  Libanhis,  (vol.  iv.  p.  200,  oc- 
tavo edition,)  contains  many  sentiments  similar  to  these 
of  S  il  m.  **  I  have  learned,"  says  Julian,  **  from  reli- 
gi.tn,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of 
piety."  Upon  which,  after  commending  the  story  of 
Cle  >bi8  and  Rito,  in  Ilerodotua,  our  English  historian 
adds,  «  Vet  Uie  Jupiter  (in  the  16ih  book  of  the  Iliad) 
who  laments  with  tears  of  bl  kmI  ths  death  of  Sarpedon 
his  son,  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or 
glory  ley  nd  the  grave."  Pausanius  relates,  that  this 
history  is  represented  in  a  marUe  monument  at  Ar> 
gi>s.— 2! 


tiymen:  he  contribute^  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  and  met  death  n  the  field  of  gloiy. 
The  Athenians  publicly  buried  1dm  in  the  place 
where  he  fell ;  and  his  ftmeral  pomp  was  mag- 
nificently attended." 

XXXI.  Solon  was  continuing  to  make  re- 
spectful mention  of  Tellus,  when  Croesus  anx* 
iously  interrupted  him,  and  desired  to  know, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  esteemed  most  happy , 
not  doubting  but  the  answer  would  now  be 
favourable  to  himself.  "  ClcoVis  and  Bito,** 
replied  Solon:  <*they  were  Argives  by  birth, 
fortunate  in  their  circumstances,  and  so  re- 
markable for  their  bodily  prowess,  that  they 
had  both  of  them  been  crowned  as  conquerors 
in  their  public  games.  It  is  further  related  of 
them,  that  on  a  certain  festival  of  Juno,  their 
mother  was  to  have  been  carried  to  the  temple 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen.  The  beasts  were 
not  ready'  for  the  purpose;  but  the  young  men 
instantly  took  the  yokes  upon  themselves,  and 
drew  their  mother  in  the  carriage  to  the  temple, 
through  a  space  of  forty-five  furlongs.  Having 
performed  this  in  tlie  presence  of  innumerable 
spectatora,  they  terminated  their  Uvea  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  singularly  fortunate.  In  thia 
event,  the  deity  made  it  appear,  that  death  is  a 
greater  blessing  to  mankind  than  life.  The 
surrounding  multitude  proclaimed  their  praise: 
the  men  commended  their  prowess ;  the  women 
envied  their  mother ;  who  was  deUghtt^d  with 
the  deed  itself,  and  the  glory  which  attended 
it  Standing  before  the  shrine,  she  implored 
the  divinity,  in  whose  honour  her  sons'  exer- 
tions had  been  made,  to  grant  them  the  great- 
est blessings  man  could  receive.  AfVer  her 
prayers,  and  when  the  succeeding  sacrifice  and 
festival  were  ended,  the  young  men  retired  to 
rest  within  the  temple ;  but  they  rose  no  more. 
The  Argives  have  preserved  at  Delphi  the 
figures  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  as  of  men  deserv- 
ing superior  distinction.**  This,  according  tc 
Solon's  estimate,  was  happiness  in  the  second 
degree. 

XXXn.  Cnssus  was  still  dissatisfied :  «  Man 
of  Athens,"  he  resumed,  « think  you  so  meanly 
of  my  prosperity,  as  to  place  me  even  be* 
neath  men  of  private  and  obscure  condition  1" 
«  Cnesus,"  he  replied,  «  yon  inquire  of  me  my 
sentiments  of  human  nature ;  o£  me,  who  con- 


2  79ke  beaata  wore  not  readjf.^—Set  v'.us,  In  his  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  says,  that  the  want  of  oxen,  on  this 
occasiin,  was  on  account  of  a  pestiloniia!  malady,  which 
had  destmyed  all  the  cattle  bol  jnging  to  Argos.— iSLsmos 
ad  TirgU.  Qeorg.  lib.  lii.  S22. 
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■der  the  divine  beings  as  viewing  us  men  with 
invidious  and  malignant  aspects.'  In  the  space 
of  a  protracted  life,  how  many  things  occur, 
which  we  see  with  reluctance  and  support  with 
anguish.  I  will  suppose  the  term  of  human 
life  to  extend  to  seventy  years;*  this  period, 
if  we  except  the  intercalary  months,  will 
amount  to  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
days:  to  make  our  computation  regular  and 
exact,  suppose  we  add  this  month  to  each 
alternate  year,  we  shall  then  have  tliirty-five 
additional  months,  or  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days.  The  whole  seventy  years 
will  therefore  consist  of  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  days ;  yet  of  this  num- 
ber will  eveiy  day  be  productive  of  some  new 
incident.  Thus,  Crossus,^  does  our  nature 
appear  a  continued  series  of  calamity.  I  see 
you  as  the  sovereign  of  many  nations,  and 
poesesaed  of  extraoidinaiy  affluence  and  power. 
But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  you  propose,  till  I  know 
thai  ¥our  scene  of  Ule  shall  have  closed  with 
tianquilli^r*  The  man  of  affluence  is  not, 
in  fiK^t,  more  happy  than  the  possessor  of  a  bare 
sufficiency ;  unless,  in  addition  to  his  wealth, 
his  end  of  life  be  fortunate.*  We  often  discern 
miseiy  in  the  midst  of  splendid  plenty,  whilst 
real  happiness  is  found  in  humbler  stations. 
The  rich  man,  who  knows  not  happiness,  sur- 
passes but  in  two  things  the  humbler  but  more 
fortunate  chaitcter,  with  which  we  compare 
him.  Yet  there  are  a  variety  of  incidents  in 
which  the  latter  excels  the  former.    The  rich 

3  TFZ/A  inridiottM  and  malignant  agpects.'}— This  is 
one  of  ths  passages  in  which  the  malignity  uf  Uerodo- 
tas,  acciirdine  to  Plutarch,  is  moet  conspicu  >us.  Thus, 
says  Plaurch,  auribuiing  to  S.l.>n  whet  he  himself 
Ukioks  of  the  gtids,  he  atlde  malice  to  tlaephemy.— 7*. 

4  T%€  Itrm  rf  human  hfe  to  estetid  to  oeventif  jftaro^ 
&«.>— This  passage  is  cniUtfSsedly  one  of  the  nuist  diffi- 
cult io  HervJdotus.  Larcher  has  a  l.tng  and  iogeni.ius 
note  upon  the  sutjeci,  which  we  have  omitted ;  as  well 
from  ite  eztremtt  length,  as  fr^m  its  not  being  entirely 
coosisient  with  o«r  plan.  It  is  not  unworthy  obeerva- 
tkm,  thei  &ubceiis,  who  has  given  this  discourse  of  S  Ion, 
omits  all*  If  ether  tlie  passage  in  question;  and,  indeed, 
Lercher  himself  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  texi  of 
Herodutus  lias  tieen  here  altered.  See  Pealni  xc.  10: 
**  The  days  of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
thmgh  men  be  so  etrong  that  they  come  to  f'Urscore 
years,  yet  ie  heir  etrsugth  then  tut  labour  and  sorrow, 
s»  inn  pasMth  it  away,  and  we  «»<  pi»ne."— 7*. 

b  Thus  Crmuo.y'Sen  Spenser,  canto  iL  14: 

Fdt  wbe  win  Mite  da  bnrdra  of  flbirMi, 

Uwi  Ml  here  Oil*  to  live,  fcr  lib  »  wnlcbadaaM. 

€  nU  aid  ffl'/e  btJifrtunate.}-^Th\B  eenteneo  uf  S  >lon 
is  paraphrased  by  S  iphocles,  in  his  (Edipus  Tyrannui. 
1i  waa,  indeed,  a  very  favourite  sentiment  with  the 
Grteke  in  joeneial.  See  the  Andromache  of  Euripides, 
V.9B;  with  many  otlier  places  in  his  tragedies.— £arrAMr. 


man  can  gratify  his  passions ;  and  has  litUe  ti 
apprehend  from  accidental  injuries.  The  poor 
man*s  condition  exempts  him  entirely  from 
these  sources  of  affliction.  He  moreover  pos- 
sesses strength  and  health;  a  stranger  to 
misfortune,  he  is  blessed  in  his  children  and 
amiable  in  himself.  If  at  tlie  end  of  such  a 
life,  his  death  be  fortunate,  this,  O  king,  is  the 
truly  hapiiy  man ;  the  object  of  your  curious 
inquiry.  Call  no  man  happy  till  you  know  the 
nature  of  his  death ;  he  is  at  be^t  but  fortunate. 
All  these  requisites  for  happiness  it  is  in  nu 
Dianas  power  to  obtain ;  far  no  one  region  can 
supply  them;  it  affords,  perhaps,  the  enjoyment 
of  some,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
others.  That  which  yields  the  more  numerous 
sources  of  gratification  is  so  far  the  be^t:  such 
also  is  the  imperfection  of  man,  excellent  in 
some  respects,  weak  and  defective  in  others. 
He  who  possesses  the  most  advantages,  and 
afterwards  leaves  the  world  with  composure,  he 
alone,  O  Croesus,  is  entitled  to  our  admiration. 
It  is  tlie  part  of  wisdom  to  look  to  the  event  of 
things;  for  the  Deity  often  overwhelms  with 
misery  those  who  have  formerly  been  placed 
at  Uie  summit  of  felicity." 

XXXIII.  To  these  words  of  Solon,  Croesus 
refused  both  his  esteem  and  praise,  and  he 
afterwards  dismissed  the  philosopher  with  in- 
difference.? The  sentiment  which  prompts  us 
not  to  be  elaUs  with  temporary  bliss,  but  to 
look  beyond  the  present  moment,  appeared  to 
Croesus  neither  wise  nor  just 

XXXIY.  Solon  was  no  sooner  departed, 
than,  as  if  to  punish  Cncsus  for  his  arrogance, 
in  esteeming  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind, 
a  wonderful  eveAt  befell  him,  which  seemed  a 
visitation  from  heaven.  He  saw  in  his  sleep  a 
vision,  menacing  the  calamity  which  afterwards 
deprived  him  of  his  son*  Croesus  had  two 
sons :  the  one,  marited  by  natural  defect,  being 
dumb ;  the  other,  whose  name  was  Atys,  was 
distinguished  by  his  superior  accomplishments. 
The  intimation  of  the  vision  which  Croesus 
saw  was,  that  this  Atys  should  die  by  the  point 

7  Diemiued  the  philootfher  with  ind.ff:rence. y-Ai 
this  period  the  celebrated  JEs^^p  was  als  >  at  the  ci  un  of 
Cnrsus,  and  much  respected.  He  was  afflicted  with  the 
dissirace  of  S  Ttn;  and,  conversing  with  him  as  a  friend, 
— <*  You  see,  Si«li<n,"  said  be,  "that  we  n.tlst  either  not 
come  nigh  kings,  or  we  must  entertain  ihcm  whh  things 
agreeable  to  tliem."  **That  is  not  the  point,"  replied 
Solon ;  "  ycu  should  either  say  nothing  to  them,  or  tall 
them  wliat  is  useful."— **  I  must  confess,'*  says  Bayle, 
after  relating  the  alx>ve,  **  that  this  caution  of  JEaop 
argues  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  court  and  great 
men;  tut  Solon's  answer  is  the  true  leas  in  of  divines, 
who  direct  the  consciences  of  princes."— 7*. 
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of  an  iron  spear.  Roused  and  terrified  by  this 
dream,  he  revolved  the  matter  seriously  in  his 
mind.  Hb  first  step  was  to  settle  his  son  in 
marriage :  he  then  took  from  him  the  command 
of  the  Lydian  troops,  whom  he  before  con- 
ducted in  their  warlike  expeditions:  the  spears 
and  darto,  with  every  other  kind  of  hostile 
weapon,  he  removed  in  a  heap  to  the  female 
apartments,  that  his  son  might  not  suffer 
injury  from  the  fall  of  them. 

XXXV.  Whilst  the  nuptials  of  this  son 
employed  his  attention,  an  unfortunate  homi- 
cide arrived  at  Sardis,  a  Phrygian  by  nation, 
and  of  the  royal  family.  He  presented  himself 
at  the  palace  of  Crresus,  from  whom  he  required 
and  received  expiation^  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies. The  Lydian  mode  of  expiation  nearly 
resembles  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  When 
Crcesus  had  performed  what  custom  exacted, 
he  inquired  who  and  whence  he  was.  «  From 
what  part,"  said  he,  «  of  Phrygia  do  you  come  1 
why  are  you  a  suppliant  to  mcl  what  man  or 
woman  have  you  slain  V*  <«  O  king,"  replied 
the  stranger,  <*  I  am  the  son  of  Gordius,  who 
was  the  son  of  Midas.     My  name  is  Adras- 

1  ETpfafian.}— It  wu  the  office  of  ihe  priests  to 
expiate  f  r  crimes  c  immitted  either  from  accitlent  or 
design,  and  they  were  Uiercf  re  called  Kaihartai,  Puri> 
fiera:  but  it  sh  uld  appear  from  the  ab^ive,  and  other 
similar  incidents,  that  Icings  anciently  exercised  the 
fundi  ms  t-f  the  priesthood.— 7*. 

The  8ch  liiist  of  Homer  inf  >nns  us,  (see  vene  48,  last 
b  >ok  iif  the  Iliad,)  that  it  wab  cu* tomary  am  ingsi  the  an- 
cients, f  r  wrh  lever  had  committed  an  inv  tluniary  mur- 
der t  >  leave  his  country,  and  fly  to  the  huuie  of  gctmo 
powerful  individiml.  There,  covering  himself,  he  sale 
down,  and  entreated  to  be  purified.  No  pera  m  lias  given 
a  more  full,  and  at  the  sime  time  mare  orrect,  account 
of  the  ceremonies  uf  expiation,  than  Api>ll.>nius  Khodius. 

Tiwtr  f'niri  ema  bor  traaUed  mind  dittfc«*d ; 
On  downy  wtu  A»  placad  MCh  princely  gueri. 
They  round  bcr  hcartb  ate  motioolen  and  uuM  ^ 
WHh  plainfivt  wppliiinlirach  ottnacn  vilt. 
Her  hUmi  bnad*  her  biwhiax  Ak*  «oneed ; 
Deep  in  Ihe  frownd  be  fix'd  tbe  mardcnMa  eteel  i 
Nor  dare  they  onee,  ia  equal  nmw  drowa  d, 
Lift  their  derjeeted  eyelide  rrom  the  (raead. 
Circe  behdd  Ihrir  gnilt :  the  mw  ihey  fled 
From  vengcaBce  haatiiK  oV  Ibe  mnrderer^  heal 
The  bnly  ritei,  approved  of  Jove,  abc  payi  t 
Jove,  Onii  appeaaed,  hia  baaly  vcafeaBCC  ataye. 
Thtae  ritea  hum  gsihy  al^ai  tbe  enlpriia  dav. 
Who  lowly  auppliaal  at  bar  eell  appear. 
To  expiate  their  erioM  in  order  diM, 
Fint  to  her  ahriiie  a  anekiac  pif  aba  dre«r, 
Whoae  nippka  fram  ita  birth  diatetvlad  alooil ; 
Ita  neck  tbe  etnirlt«  and  haibed  their  imai*  ia  blood. 
Next  with  Mbatiow  meet,  and  prayer  ibe  plied 
tf  eve,  who  acquili  the  auppliaal  homicldab 
Wiibottl  her  door  a  trais  of  Naiaib  a>aad, 
A-lmiai>trriai|  wbale'H-  ber  ritea  demand. 
Wi'hin,  the  flaai<i  th«t  nmad  the  hearth  anae^ 
Waste,  aa  the  prsya,  tbe  kneaded  meriicei 
That  ibna  Ihe  rurica'  voifeM  wrath  mifM  coaai^ 
And,  Jove  appeaMd,  dieaim  Omu  both  ia  peaee^ 
Whether  Iboy  cum  to  eapiale  the  goUt 
or  rricada'  or  atninan'  Mood,  by  tnaebery  ^ult 

Aia*(i'4peltenjw  Modim, 


tus;'  unwillingly  I  have  killed  my  :rother,  fii' 
which  I  am  banished  by  my  father,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  destitilc."  *<  You  come,*'  replieil 
Crcesus,  «of  a  family  whom  I  esteem  my 
friends.  My  protection  shall,  in  return,  be 
extended  to  you.  You  shall  reside  in  my 
palace,  and  be  provided  with  every  necessary. 
You  will  do  well  not  to  suffer  your  misfortune 
to  distress  you  too  much."  Croesus  then 
received  him  into  hb  family. 

XXXVI.  There  appeared  about  this  time, 
near  Olympus  in  Mysia,  a  wild  boar*  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  which,  issuing  from  the 
mountain,  did  great  injury  to  the  Mysians. 
They  had  frequently  attacked  it;  but  their 
attempts  to  destroy  it,  so  far  from  proving  suc- 
cessful, had  been  attended  with  loss  to  them- 
selves. In  the  extremity,  therefore,  of  their 
distress,  they  sent  to  Croesus  a  meraage  of  the 
following  import :  «  There  has  appeared  among 
us,  O  king !  a  wild  boar  of  a  most  extraordinary 
size,  injuring  us  much ;  but  to  destroy  which  oil 
^our  most  strenuous  endeavours  have  proved 
ineffectual.  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  send 
to  us  your  son,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band, 
with  a  number  of  dogs,  to  relieve  us  from  this 
formidable  animal."  Croesus,  remembering  his 
dream,  answered  them  thus :  «  Of  my  son  you 
mtist  forbear  to  make  mention ;  him  I  cannot 
send ;  he  is  lately  married,  and  his  time  and 
attention  sufficiently  employed.  But  a  chosen 
band  of  Lydians,  hunters,  and  dogs,  shall 
attend  you ;  and  I  shall  charge  them  to  take 
every  possible  means  of  relieving  you,  as  soon 
as  posRibIc,  from  the  attacks  of  the  boar." 

S  Adrastua.'l-^There  is  a  passage  in  Ph  Jtiui  relative 
to  this  Adrastus,  which  tw.)  learned  men,  Palmerins 
and  Larcher,  have  underst^Mtd  and  applied  very  differ- 
ently. The  passage  ia  this:  Ph.>tius,  in  his  Bitii  itheea, 
givinir an  ace  unt  of  the  historical  wurlc  if  P.oleineus 
s  m  of  He|)h{esiion,  says  thus:  *'  He  als<)  relates  that  the 
name  of  the  pers  fn  who,  in  the  first  book  of  Her  hI^hus, 
is  ssiid  to  have  been  killed  tiy  Adrastus  ■  m  of  G  irdius, 
was  Agathon,  and  thnl  it  was  in  consetiuence  of  sjme 
dispute  about  a  quail.'' 

The  ab  tve,  and,  as  1*  should  seem  with  greater  pro- 
bability, Pdlmcriua,  applies  to  the  brother  uf  A'lraslus ; 
Larcher  understands  it  of  the  a  m  uf  Cra-sus. 

With  respect  to  the  quail,  sjine  of  our  readers  may 
prribaUy  think  us  fir  inf irming  them,  that  the  ancients 
had  their  quail  as  the  moderns  have  iheircock-fighis.— 7*. 
Hit  coHr*  d**  <«Hr  the  battle  ttill  of  mine 
W^  I"      .    ■*.  ko^ht,  ai*l  hia  qovte  ever 
Beai  nine  ueonped  at  jM».—SiMMptmn. 

3  A  Kild  boar.}—\i  sh^mld  seem,  from  the  accounts  of 
ancient  authors,  that  the  ravages  of  the  wiM  b^ar  were 
considered  as  more  f  inniduble  tiuin  th  'Se  of  the  other 
savage  animals.  The  c^mquesl  of  the  Erymanthian 
b  tar  was  one  of  the  titod  bb  ura  of  Hercules ;  and  the 
story  of  the  Caleioniiin  b}ar  is  one  of  the  m^st  beautiful 
in  Ovid.— r. 
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XKXVli.  This  answer  of  Croesus  satisfied 
the  ftlysians  ;-*  but  the  young  man  hearing  of 
the  matter,  and  that  his  father  had  refused  the 
ei^itations  of  the  Mysians  for  him  to  accom- 
pany them,  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  spoilt  to  him  as  follows:  <<  It  was 
formerly,  sir,  esteemed,  in  our  nation,  both 
excellent  and  honourable  to  seek  renown  in 
war,  or  in  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts :  but  you 
now  deprive  me  of  both  these  opportunities  of 
sgnalizing  myself,  without  having  reason  to 
accuse  me  either  of  cowardice  or  sloth*  When- 
ever I  am  now  seen  in  public,  how  mean  and 
contemptible  shall  I  appear!  How  will  my 
iiellow  citizens  or  my  new  wife  esteem  met 
what  can  be  her  opinion  of  the  man  whom  she 
has  married  1  Suffer  me,  then,  sir,  either  to 
proceed  on  this  expedition,  or  condescend  to 
convince  me  that  the  motives  of  your  refusal 
■re  reasonable  and  sufficient" 

XXXVIII.  « My  son,*'  replied  Croesus,  •<  I 
do  not  in  any  respect  think  unfavourably  of 
your  courage,  or  your  conduct.  My  behaviour 
towards  you  is  influenced  by  a  vision,  which 
has  lately  warned  me  that  your  life  will  be 
ihort,  and  that  you  must  perish  from  the  wound 
of  an  iron  spear.  This  has  first  of  all  induced 
me  to  accelerate  your  nuptials,  and  also  to 
refbse  your  presence  in  the  proposed  expedition, 
widiing,  by  my  caution,  to  preserve  you  at 
leaal  as  long  as  I  shall  live.  I  esteem  you  as 
my  only  son ;  for  your  brother,  on  account  of 
his  infirmity,  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  me." 

XXXIX.  «  Having  had  such  a  vision,"  re- 
turned Atys  to  his  father,  « I  can  easily  forgive 
your  anxiety  confceming  me ;  but  as  you  appa- 
rently misconceive  the  matter,  suffer  me  to 
explain  what  seems  to  have  escaped  you.  The 
vision,  as  yon  affirm,  intimated  that  my  death 
should  be  j>ccasioned  by  the  point  of  a  spear ; 
out  what  arms  or  spear  has  a  wild  boar,  that 
you  should  dread  1  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  told 
yoQ  that  I  was  to  peijsh  by  a  tusk,  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature,  your  conduct  would 
have  been  strictly  proper  ^  but,  as  a  spear's 
point  is  the  object  of  your  alarm,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  contend  vrith  men,  I  hope  for  your 
permiasion  to  join  this  party." 

XL.  «  Son,"  answered  Croesus, «  your  reason- 
ing concerning  my  dream  has  induced  me  to 
alter  my  opinion,  and  I  accede  to  your  wishes." 

4  SafUfisd  At  JIIV»mmm.]— Valla,  Heniy,  StepheDs, 
sa.*!  Grm  irios,  in  their  vers!  ins  tff  ihts  passa*^e,  had, 
qoaii  a.in  essem  c^meoti.  Wetioling  hai  Uksn  away 
i^  os^'UivB  particle. 


XLI.  The  ki  ig  then  sent  for  Adrastus  the 
Phrygian;  whom,  on  hb  appearing,  he  thus 
addressed :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  remind  you  of 
your  former  calamities ;  but  you  must  have  in 
memory  that  I  relieved  you*  in  your  distress, 
took  you  into  my  family,  and  supplied  all  your 
necessities.  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  solicit 
that  return  of  kindness  which  my  conduct 
claims.  In  this  proposed  hunting  excursion, 
you  must  be  the  guardian  of  my  son :  preserve 
him  on  the  way  from  any  secret  treachery  which 
may  threaten  your  common  security.  It  is  con- 
sistent that  you  should  go  where  bravery  may 
be  distinguished,  and  reputation  gained :  valour 
has  been  the  distinction  of  your  family,  and 
with  personal  vigour  has  descended  to  yoursclC" 

XLII.  <*  At  your  request,  O  king !"  replied 
Adrastus,  « I  shall  comply  with  what  I  should 
otherwise  have  refused.  It  becomes  not  a  man 
like  myself,  oppressed  by  so  great  a  calamity, 
to  appear  among  my  more  fortunate  equals: 
I  have  never  wished,  and  I  have  frequently 
avoided  it  My  gmtitude,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, impels  me  to  obey  your  commands.  I 
will  therefore  engage  to  accompany  and  guard 
your  son,  and  promise,  as  far  as  my  care  can 
avail,  to  restore  him  to  you  safe." 

XLIll.  Immediately  a  band  of  youths  were  se- 
lected, the  dogs  of  chase  prepared,  and  the  train 
departed.  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympus, 
they  sought  the  beast ;  and  having  found  his 
haunt,  th*ey  surrounded  it  in  a  body,  and  attack- 
ed him  with  their  spears.  It  so  happened,  that 
the  stranger  Adrastus,  who  had  been  purified  for 
mtirder,  directed  a  blow  at  the  boar,  missed  his 
aim,  and  killed  the  son  of  Crcesus.  Thus  he  was 
destroyed  by  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  the  vision 
proved  to  be  prophetic  A  messenger  immt^ 
diately  hastened  to  Sardis,  informing  Croesus  of 
the  event  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  son. 

XLIV.  Crcesus,  much  as  he  was  afflicted 
with  his  domestic  loss,  bore  it  the  less  patiently, 
because  it  was  inflicted  by  him  whom  he  had 
himself  purified  and  protected.  He  broke 
into  violent  complaints  at  his  mif;fortune,  and 
invoked  Jupiter,  the  deity  of  expiation,  in 
attestation  of  the  injury  he  had  received.  He 
invoked  him  also  as  the  guardian  of  hospitality 
and  friendship  ;^  of  hospitality,  becauss,  in  re- 

5  /  relieved  y<ni.]— If  translated  literally,  it  should 
have  bean,  "I  purifidd  y  ni,"  J&c. 

6  Guardian  of  hjapitality  ami  friendihtp."] — ^Jupiler 
was  adored  under  diflTjreni  titles,  acordin?  to  the 
plica  and  circunuiance  uf  hii  different  worshippers.'— 
Lar<  her. 

I     The  sky  was  the  deparimenl  of  Jupiter:  benca  ha  was 
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oeiving  a  stranger,  he  had  leoelved  the  murderer 
of  his  8on ;  of  fxiendihtp,  because  the  man 
whose  aid  he  might  have  expected,  had  proved 
his  bitterest  enemy. 

XLV.  Whilst  his  thoughts  were  thus  occu- 
pied, the  Lydians  appeared  with  the  body  of 
his  son  ;*  behind  followed  the  homicide.  He 
advanced  towards  Cra»us,  and,  with  extended 
hands,  implored  that  he  might  sufier  death 
upon  the  body  of  him  whom  he  had  slain. 
He  recited  his  former  calamities,  to  which  was 
now  to  be  added,  that  he  was  the  destroyer  of 
the  man  who  had  expiated  him ;  he  was  conse- 
quently no  longer  fit  to  live.  Croesus  listened 
to  him  with  attention ;  and,  although  oppressed 
by  his  own  paternal  grief,  he  could  not  refuse 
his  compassion  to  Adrastus;  to  whom  he  spake 
as  follows :  « My  friend,  I  am  sufficiently  re- 
venged by  your  voluntary  condemnation  of 
yourselfl'  Yon  are  not  guilty  of  this  event,' 
for  you  did  it  without  dehign.  The  ofiended 
deiQr,  who  warned  me  of  the  evil,  has  accom- 
plished it'*  Crcssus,  therefore,  buried  his  son 
with  the  proper  ceremonies ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate descendant  of  Midas,  who  had  killed  bis 
brother  and  his  friend,  retired  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  the  place  where  Atys  was  buried,  and, 
confessing  himself  to  be  the  most  miserable  of 
mankind,  slew  himself  on  the  tomb. 

XL VI.  The  two  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  his  son,  were  passed  by  Croesus  in 
extreme  affliction.  His  gpcf  was  at  length 
suspended  by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Cyrus  son 
of  Cambyses,  who  had  deprived  Astyages  son 
of  Cyaxares  of  his  dominions.  To  restrain  the 
power  of  Persia,  before  it  should  become  too 


deemed  the  i^'hI  of  lemiwsti.  The  f 'U  iwing  titlea  were 
giren  him:  Pluvius,  Pluvhius,  Ful.iirattr,  Fulzurutn, 
EtTjCt  jr,  Descens  «r,  T  >nan8.  Other  epithets  were  given 
him,  relative  to  the  wants  of  men,  fjr  which  ha  was 
tb')u:;hl  to  pr>vide.  Sie  Bia,  Anii(}uities  of  Greece. 
The  abtve  observati  m  is  confined  ti  the  Oreeks.—The 
epithets  of  the  R  irain  Jupiter  were  aim  'Si  with  >ut 
numlwr;  and  there  was  hardly,  as  Speiise  olscrves, 
a  tiwn,  or  ev.m  hamlet,  in  Italy,  that  hod  n^t  a  Jupiter 
cf  its  own. — T. 

1  Bjdj  of  ht'B  •on.]— This  S'^lcmn  procesti  m  of  the 
Lydians,  bearin ;  to  the  presence  of  the  Cither  the  dead 
body  of  hia  s  m,  fill  >wed  m  lurnfully  by  the  pers  >n  wh  > 
h;id  killed  him,  w  'ul  1,  it  is  presumed,  aff  trd  no  mean 
lul>}ect  fir  an  hist  iric.il  paintin<?.— 7*. 

2Cimdemnaifm<>ft/our$eff.}—J)\  id  truaSlculusroUtes, 
Ihai  it  wa«  the  first  intenti  >n  of  Crcnua  to  have  burned 
Adrastus  alive ;  but  his  v  duntary  offer  to  subiiiil  to 
dejith  d^recaied  his  anser.— 7*. 

3  Y^/lt  are  not  gmlty  cf  thit  event.'] — See  Hjmer, 
4IS 1 3d,  where  Priam  thus  addresseg  Helen: 


Na  criaie  of  thtRC  ear 
Not  Iteu,  iMt  lln  Mil 


■■Sbriii{i4nirB] 
rUlflhacMM 


great  and  too  extensive,  was  the  objrc  of  hhi 
soUcitude.  Listening  to  these  8ugge«.:ons,  he 
determined  to  consult  the  dilTerent  oracles*  of 
Greece,  and  also  that  of  Lib) a;  and  for  this 
purpose  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  the  Pho- 
cian  Abas,  and  to  Dodona:  he  sent  also  to 

4  O/v/cs.]— On  the  subject  of  oracles,  it  may  not  l« 
improper,  once  fjr  all,  to  infirm  the  English  reader, 
that  the  Apollj  of  Delphi  was,  to  use  Mr.  Bayle's 
words,  the  judze  with  fut  appeal ;  the  greatest  of  the 
heathen  gods  n  it  preserving,  in  relation  to  oracles,  hia 
advanu^e  or  superiority.  The  ( racles  of  Trophoniiis, 
Djdona,  and  Amm  >n  had  not  sd  much  ere  lit  as  that  of 
Delphi,  n  ir  did  they  equal  it  either  in  esteem  or  dura> 
ti  m.  The  oraclo  at  Abas  was  an  oracle  (  f  Api>ll  1 ;  bMt* 
frjm  the  little  menti  -n  that  is  made  of  it  by  ancient  wri 
ters,  ild  >es  not  appear  to  have  been  hi-M  in  the  extremest 
veneration.  At  IVnlona,  as  we  describe  it  fram  Mont- 
faucon,  there  were  s^imding  kettles;  from  wlience  came 
the  proverb  of  the  Djdonean  brass;  which,  acconlingto 
Menander,  if  a  man  t  >uched  but  once,  would  continue 
ringing  the  whvde  day.  Others  speak  of  the  doves  of 
Dodona,  which  sp>ke  and  delivered  the  oracles;  of  two 
doves,  according  to  Siatius,  one  flew  to  Libya,  to  pro* 
n-.tunco  the  oracles  of  Jupiter;  the  other  stayed  at  Dodo- 
na: of  which  the  more  rational  explanation  is,  that  two 
females  established  relizi  >us  ceremonies  at  the  same 
time,  at  D-nlana,  and  in  Libya;  for,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  pe  tple  of  Eplnis,  the  same  wonl  signifies  a 
djve  and  an  (dd  woman.  At  the  same  place  also  was 
an  oak,  or,  as  s  vne  say,  a  beech  tree,  hall  j wed  by  ths 
prejudices  uf  the  people  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  oracle  of  Trophonius'  cave,  from  its  singularity, 
deserves  minuter  mention.  He,  says  Pausauius,  whn 
desired  to  consult  it,  was  obliged  to  undergo  various 
preparatory  ccrem'^nies,  which  continued  fir  several 
days :  he  was  to  purify  himself  by  vari  us  methods,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  many  different  deities ;  he  w.ui  then 
conducted  by  night  to  a  neis;hb)uring  river,  whtre  he 
was  anointed  and  crashed ;  he  afterwards  drank  ^f  the 
water  of  ftrgelfulncss,  that  his  firmer  rarcs  misht  t>e 
buried;  and  of  the  water  of  remembrance,  that  he  i<iight 
f  >r!;et  nothing  of  what  he  was  to  see.  The  cave  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall ;  it  resembled  an  oven,  was  f  )ur 
cubits  wide,  and  eight  deep:  it  Wbs  descended  ly  a 
lidder;  and  he  who  went  down,  carried  with  hJm  cakes 
made  of  h  mey ;  when  lie  was  got  d  .wn,  he  was  m.ide 
acquainted  with  futurity.  For  mire  puriiculirs  cioi- 
cernins  this  oracle,  cmtiult  Montfiucm,  Voyare  do 
Jeune  Anacharsis,  in  which  the  different  descrifiiions 
of  antiquity,  concerning  this  and  other  oracles,  ar« 
collected  and  mothidizcd.  See  als>  Van  Dale.  Of  the 
ab  ive,  a  classical  and  correct  description  may  also  be 
f  and  in  Gl  -ver's  Athenaid. 

Amphiarnus  was  one  of  the  seven  warn  irs  whn  f  u?ht 
against  Thebes;  he  perf>nned,  on  that  occasi>n,  the 
functions  of  a  priest,  and  was  supposdil,on  that  account, 
t'.)  c'>mmunicate  oracles  after  his  death.  They  who 
onsulted  him  were  to  abstain  from  wine  f  >r  three  days, 
and  from  all  nourishment  for  twenty-four  h  >ura.  They 
then  sacrificed  a  ram  before  his  siatuc,  U()on  the  skin  of 
which,  sprcid  in  the  vestil>tile,  they  retired  themselves 
to  sleep.  The  deity  was  supposed  to  appear  to  them  in 
a  vtsi  in,  aiyl  answer  their  questions. 

The  temple  of  Branchida  was  afterwards,  accirdinf 
to  Pliny,  named  the  tem|)le  of  Didymean  A|)oll  >.  It  was 
burned  t  y  Xerxes,  but  afierwanls  built  with  such  extrsi- 
ordinary  ma<;nificenre,  that,  accordins  to  Vitniviuii,  it 
was  one  of  tlie  f  ur  edifices  which  rendered  the  names  of 
tlieir  architects  imm  >rtal.  S  >ine  account  may  te  found 
of  this  temple  in  Ch:shuU's  Asiatic  Antiquities  —7*. 
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Amphianus,  Trophoniufl,  and  the  Milesian 
Brmnchids.  The  above-mentioned  are  the  oro- 
dea  which  Croesua  consulted  in  Greece:  he 
aent  alao  to  the  Libyan  Ammon.  Hia  ipotive 
in  these  consultations  was  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  oracles  respectively,  meaning 
afterwards  to  obtain  from  them  a  decisive  opi- 
nion concerning  the  propriety  of  an  expedition 
■gainst  the  Peraians. 

XLVIL  lie  took  this  method  of  proving  the 
truth  of  their  different  communications.  He 
computed  with  his  Lydian  messengers,  that 
each  should  consult  the  different  oracles  on  the 
hundredth  day  of  their  departure  from  Sordis, 
and  respectively  ask  what  CroBsus  the  son  of 
Alyattes  was  doing:  they  were  to  write  down, 
and  communicate  to  Crcesus,  the  reply  of  each 
particular  oracle.^  Of  the  oracular  answers  in 
general  we  have  no  account  remaining ;  but  the 
Lydians  had  no  sooner  entered  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  proposed  their  questions,  than  the 
Pythian'  answered  thus,  in  heroic  verse : 

I  eonnt  the  sand,!  meaaure  out  the  tea; 
The  silent  and  the  dumb  are  heard  by  me: 
E'en  n  iw  the  odcun  to  my  sense  that  riwy 
A  lonoise  b  tiling  with  a  lamb  supplies. 
Where  brass  below  and  brass  above  it  lies. 

XLVin.  They  wrote  down  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Pythian,  and  returned  to  Sardis. 
Of  the  answers  which  his  other  messengers 
brought  with  them  on  their  return,  Croesus 
found  none  which  were  satisfactory.  But  a 
fervoor  of  gratitude  and  piety  was  excited  in 
him,  ra  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  reply 
of  tkte  Pythian;  and  he  exclaimed,  without 
reserve,  that  there  was  no  true  oracle  but  at 
Delplu,  for  this  alone  had  explained  his  employ- 
ment at  the  stipulated  time.  It  seems,  that  on 
the  day  appointed  for  his  servants  to  consult 
the  different  oracles,  determining  to  do  what  it 

6  Repltf  rf  tarh  partimlar  orar/«.]— Lncian  makes 
Japiter  c  ^mplain  of  the  great  trouble  the  deities  undergo 
on  aecnant  of  mankind.  ''As  fir  ApoU  •,"  «^ys  he,  *'  he 
has  undertaken  a  trouLtesoroa  office:  he  is  obliged  to  be 
al  Delphi  this  minute,  at  Culn))hon  the  next,  here  at 
Del  •«,  there  at  Branch idsB,  just  as  his  minisiers  choose 
ty  require  him:  n 't  to  mention  the  tricks  which  arc 
p|^y«fdt>  make  trial  of  his  sagacity,  when  people  boil 
t  jjcether  the  flesh  of  a  lamb  and-a  tortoise ;  s  ^  that  i^*  he 
had  n  It  had  a  very  acute  nose,  Cncsos  would  have  gone 
away,  and  al  use  1  him."— 7T 

(  PiftAiwt.y-The  Pythian  Apoll  >,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Grtrrks  themselves,  was  not  always  on  the  best  terms 
whh  the  Muses. — LatMh  on  the  poetry  fftke  Hebretts. 

Van  D  lU,  in  his  book  de  Oraculis,  observes,  that  at 
Delchi  the  pri<*stess  had  priests,  prophets,  and  poets,  to 
take  d  »wu  ami  expltin  and  mend  her  gibberish;  which 
served  t  >  Justify  Apdl  t  from  the  impuiati  m  nf  making 
t*l  teiKS:  f  T,  if  they  were  defective,  the  fiult  was 
lasd  ftyua  th»  amanuensis-— J(ir/m. 


would  be  equally  difficult  to  di.<ccver  or  explain, 
he  had  cut  in  pieces  a  toz  roise  and  a  lamb,  and 
boiled  them  togethei  u.  a  covered  vessel  of 
brass. 

XLDC.  We  have  Icfore  related  what  was 
the  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Croesus : 
what  reply  the  Lydians  received  from  Amphi* 
araus,  after  the  usual  religious  ceremonies,  I 
am  not  able  to  affirm ;  of  this  it  is  only  assertedt 
that  its  answer  was  satisfactory  to  Croesus. 

L.  Croesus,  afler  these  things,  determined  to 
conciliate  the  divinity  of  Delphi,  by  a  great  and 
magnificent  sacrifice.  He  offered  up  three  thou- 
sand chosen  victims  ;7  he  collected  a  great  num- 
,  ber  of  couches  decorated  with  gold  and  silver," 
many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vests  of  purple;  all 
these  he  consumed  together  upon  one  immense 
pile,  thinking  by  these  means  to  render  the 
deity  more  auspicious  to  his  hopes;  he  per- 
suaded his  subjects  also  to  offer  up,  in  like 
manner,  the  proper  objects  of  sacrifice  they 
respectively  possessed.  As,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  ceremony,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  had  run  together,  he  formed  of  it  a 
number  of  tiles.  The  larger  of  these  were  six 
palms  long,  the  smaller  three,  but  none  of  them 
was  less  than  a  palm  in  thickness,  and  they 
were  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number: 
four  were  of  the  purest  gold,  weighing  each  one 
talent  and  a  half;  the  rest  were  of  inferior 
quality,  but  of  the  weight  of  two  tilents.  He 
constructed  also  a  lion  of  pure  gold,B  which 
weighed  ten  talents.  It  was  originally  placed 
at  the  Delphian  temple,  on  the  above  gold  tiles ; 
but  when  tliis  edifice  was  burned,  it  fell  from 
its  place,  and  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury:  it  lost,  however,  by  iho  fire,  three 
talrmts  and  a  half  of  its  former  weight 

LI.  Croesus,  moreover,  sent  to  'Delphi  two 


7  TAree  thousand  rhoeen  riV/ifns.]— This  sstonishing 
profusi  m  w.i8  perfectly  consistent  with  the  irenius  of  a 
superstitious  people.  Theudoret  reproaches  tlie  Greeks 
with  their  sacrifices  of  hundreds  ami  of  thousands.^ 
Larcher. 

8  CourJiea  decorated  irilh  s^d  and  «t7'per.}— Prodigal 
as  the  munificence  of  Cncsus  apfiears  to  have  been  on 
this  occasion,  the  funeml  pile  of  the  emiicr>r  Sjverus, 
as  described  by  Hennlian,  was  neither  less  npicndid  nor 
less  costly.  He  tells  us,  that  there  was  not  a  pr  ivince, 
city,  or  grandee  throuchnut  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Ro- 
rann  empire,  which  did  not  contribute  k*  deciiniie  this 
superb  edifice.  When  the  whole  was  ci^mpletetl,  ailor 
many  days  of  preparalnry  ceremonies,  the  next  suc- 
cess >r  to  the  cm|>ire,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  in  a  little  time  every  thine  was  consiimud.--7*. 

9  Lion  rfpure  ^o/rf.]— These  tiles,  this  li  >n,  and  the 
statue  of  the  bteadmaker  of  Crccsus,  were,  all  of  them, 
at  a  subsequent  yreft  >d,  seized  by  the  Phi  cians,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  holy  Yi&r.^Lar<  tier. 
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large  cisterns,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  siWer: 
that  of  gold  waa  placed  on  the  right  hand  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple ;  the  silTer  one  on 
the  left.  These  also  were  removed  when  the 
temple  was  consumed  by  fire ;  the  golden  gob- 
let weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve 
mins,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Clazo- 
menian  treasury:  that  of  silver  is  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  amphors ;  it  is  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Delphi  in  their  Theophanian 
festival :  they  assert  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Theodorus  of  Samos;'  to  which  opinion,  as 
it  is  evidently  the  production  of  no  mean  artist, 
£  am  inclined  to  accede.  The  Corinthian  treo- 
suxy  also  possesses  four  silver  casks,  which 
were  sent  by  Croesus,  in  iddition  to  the  above, 
to  Delphi.  His  mttiiiicence  did  not  yet  cease : 
he  presented  also  two  basins,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver.  An  inscription  on  that  of 
gold,  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  giA  of  the  La- 
cedemonians; but  it  is  not  true,  for  this  also 
was  the  gift  of  Croesus.  To  gratify  the  Lace- 
daemonians, a  certain  Delphian  wrote  this  in- 
scription :  although  I  am  able,  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  disclose  his  name.*  The  boy  through 
whose  hand  the  water  flows  was  given  by  the 
Laceda;monians ;  the  basins  undoubtedly  were 
not — Many  otlier  smaller  presents  accQmpanied 
these ;  among  which  were  some  silver  dishes, 
and  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  gold,  three  cubits 
high,  who,  according  to  the  Delphians,  was  the 
person  who  made  the  bread  for  the  family  of 
Croesus.*  This  prince,  besides  all  that  we  have 
enumerated,  consecrated  at  Delphi  his  wife's 
necklaces  and  girdles. 

1  7%eodcrua  tf  9Emu»».}—He  was  the  first  statuary  on 
record.  The  f  II  wing  menti  m  ii  made  t  f  him  by  Pliny : 
^Theodorus,  who  cimstructed  the  labyrinth  at  Samoa, 
made  a  cast  of  himself  in  Lrast,  which,  independent  uf  its 
being  a  perfect  likeness,  waa  an  extraordinary  efftrt  (f 
genius.  He  had  in  his  right  hand  a  file;  whh  three  fin- 
gers of  his  left  he  held  a  carriage  drawn  by  fi>ur  horses ; 
the  carriage,  the  hiirses,and  the  driver,  were  sj  minute, 
that  the  whi>le  was  covered  by  the  wings  of  a  fly.— 7*. 

2 1  do  not  think  proper  to  ditrlate  hi§  lumic.}— If  Plo- 
lemaeus  may  be  credited  in  Photius,  his  name  was 

3  Made  the  brtodf-ir  the  family  tf  Cnesua.}— Cnccsus, 
says  Plutareh,h.>ni.ured  the  woman  who  made  his  bread, 
with  a  statue  .  f  (f  Id,  from  an  h-mest  emotion  of  grati- 
tude. AlyaUes,  the  father  of  Cravus,  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  hud  other  children.  This  woman 
wished  to  remove  Cm  sua  out  cf  the  way,  and  gave  the 
female  baker  a  d  se  >  f  pois  >n,  charging  her  to  ixit  it 
Into  the  tread  which  she  made  f^^r  Crcsus.  The  wo- 
man iuf  rmed  Crj.-sus  *  f  this,  and  gave  the  poisined 
bread  to  the  queen's  children.  By  these  means  Cm  sub 
succaaded  his  Caher ;  and  arkn.  wU  dged  the  fidelity  <  f 
the  woman,  by  thus  makiag  the  god  himself  an  evidence 
Sf  hJs  gratitude.--r. 


Ln.  To  Amphiaraus,  having  beard  of  hto 
valour  and  misfortunes,  he  sent  a  shield  of  solid 
gold,  with  a  strong  spear  made  entirely  of  gold, 
both  shaft  and  head.  These  were  all,  wiihin 
my  memory, preserved  at  Thebes,  in  the  temple 
of  the  Ismcnian  Apollo. 

LIU.  The  Lydians,  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  these  presents,  were  directed  to 
inquire  whether  Crcssus  might  auspiciously 
undertake  an  ex]iedition  against  the  Persiann, 
and  whether  he  should  procure  any  confederate 
assistance.  On  their  arrival  at  the  destined 
places,  they  deposited  their  presents,  and  made 
their  inquiries  of  the  oracles  precisely  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — "Cnesus,  sovereign  of  Lydia, 
and  of  various  nations,  esteems  these  the  only 
genuine  oracles;  in  return  for  the  sagacity 
which  has  marked  your  declarations,  he  sends 
these  proofs  of  his  liberality ;  he  finally  desires 
to  know  whether  he  may  proceed  against  the 
Persians,  and  whether  he  shall  require  the  as- 
sistance of  any  allies."  The  answers  of  the 
oracles  tended  to  the  same  purpose;  both  of 
them  assuring  Croesus,  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Persia,  he  should  overthrow  a  mighty 
empire  ;*  and  both  recommending  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  those  whom  he  should  find  to 
be  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece. 

LI  v.  The  report  of  these  communications 
transported  Croesus  with  excess  of  joy :  elated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  conqueror  of 
Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to  Delphi,  inquired  the 
number  of  inhabitants  there,  and  presented  each 
with  two  golden  staters.  In  acknowledgment 
for  this  repeated  liberality,  the  Delphians  as* 
signed  to  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege 
of  first  consulting  the  oracle,  in  preference  to 
other  nations ;  a  distinguished  scat  in  their  tem- 
ple ;  together  with  the  immutable  right,  to  sach 
of  them  as  pleased  to  accept  it,  of  being  eiuroUed 
among  the  citizens  of  Delphi. 

LV.  Afler  tlie  above-mentioned  marks  of 
his  munificence  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  con- 
sulted their  oracle  a  third  time.  His  expe- 
rience of  its  veracity  increased  the  ardour  of  his 
curiosity :  he  was  now  anxious  to  Ive  informed, 
whether  his  power  would  ever  suffer  diminu- 


4  Overthrow  a  mighty  rmpireO—h  appears  that  the 
very  w.>rds  of  the  oracle  must  have  been  hera  origi 
nctUy:  they  are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  others,  and 
are  these  : 

Kfflur«s  'AX«v  timftms  fuyftX^v  *9XV  KmrtXvm^t 

which  Cicero  renders— 

Cmni,  Iniyn  pemtiw,  BUfimi  pcrvcrMl  cipiiiii  vin. 

DtJh9  aLSL 

By  crossing  Halya,  Cmsus  will  destruy  a  nigh^ 
power.— 7*. 
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tiOD.    The  following  was  the  answer  of  the 
Pythian: 

When  o'er  the  Medes  a  mule  shall  rii  on  high| 
O'er  peb)  \j  Hermus*  then,  ■  ft  Lydian,  fly; 
Fly  whh  all  haate;  f  <r  Sdieiy  BCttrn  ihy  f<ane| 
N.>r  aeniple  to  doaerve  a  coward's  naina. 

LVL  When  the  abo^e  vereea  were  commn- 
nieated  to  Croesus,  he  was  more  delighted  than 
ever;  confident  that  a  mule  would  never  be 
■oveieign  of  the  Medes,  and  that  consequently 
he  could  hive  nothing  to  fear  far  himself  or  his 
porterity.  His  first  object  was  to  discover  which 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states, 
and  to  obtain  their  aihanoe.  The  Lacediemo- 
niana  of  Doric,  and  the  Athenians  of  Ionian 
origin,  seemed  to  cUim  his  distinguished  pre- 
lerenee.  These  nations,  always  eminent,  were 
fiinnerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pelasgians 
and  HeUeuians.^  The  formrr  had  never  changed 
their  place  of  residence;  the  latter  often.  Under 
the  leign  of  Deucalion,  the  HoUenians  possessed 
the  region  of  Phthiotis ;  but  under  Dorus  the  son 
of  Hellenus,  they  inhabited  the  country  called, 
IstnDoCis,  which  borders  upon  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pos.  They  were  driven  from  hence  by  the 
Cadnacans,  and  fixed  themselves  in  Macednum, 
near  mount  Pindus ;  migrating  from  hence  to 
Diyopis,  and  afterwards  to  the  Peloponnese, 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Dorians. 

LVU.  What  language  the  Pelasgians  used 
I  CMUiot  positively  affinn :  some  probable  con- 
dusion  may  perhaps  be  formed  by  attending  to 
the  dialect  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pelasgians, 
who  now  inhabit  Crestona*  beyond  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, but  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  country 
now  called  Thcssaliotis,  and  were  neighliours 
to  those  whom  we  at  present  name  Dorians. 
Considering  these  with  the  above,  who  founded 
dke  cities  of  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Helles- 
pont, but  once  lived  near  the  Athenians,  toge- 
ther with  the  people  of  other  Pelasgian  towns, 
who  have  since  changed  their  names,  we  are 
npOQ  the  whole  justified  in  our  opinion,  that 
thejr  ibrmerly  spoke  a  barbarous  language.  The 

4  fyerpebhl'j  fl.  rmua,  ^r.")— li  has  been  usaiUy  vmn^ 
VtajoAfiyU»lLr:i\^ts  Ml*  «'ap' 'Cpfioy  certainly  meitus 
trrnm  Hem.un :  and  when  mid  to  a  Lydian,  implies  that 
h»  shnold  det ert  hta  c  nintry.— 7*. 

h  Pet^tftaru  and  //e/ZevMoiw.]— On  this  pasn^e  Mr. 
Bryaas  rem  irks,  that  the  wh  >le  is  exceedingly  c-in- 
fcsad,  and  that  by  it  one  would  imasino  UervHi.itua 
ex'Jaied  thf  Athenians  from  being  Felaigic.  See 
Bryam*8  Myth  .1.  v  l.  ili.  397.-7*. 

€  CreafoMo.}— {t  appears  that  Count  Caylus  has  cnn- 
f  traded  Crest  ina  of  Thrace  wiih  Critona  of  Magna 
Grscia:  tot  as  he  has  ailJu.cJ  no  arinimenl  in  proof 
•f  his  opiiiijn,  [  dj  nut  cousider  it  of  any  importaoce.— 


Athenians,  therefore,  who  were  also  of  Pelas* 
gian  origin,  must  necessarily,  when  they  came 
amongst  the  Hellenians,  have  learned  their 
language.  It  is  observable,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Crestona  and  Plaria  speak  in  the  same 
tongue,  but  are  neither  of  them  understood  by 
the  people  about  them.  These  circumstances 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  their  language  has 
experienced  no  change. 

LVIII.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  Helle- 
nian  tongue  is  not  at  all  altered.  When  first 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  Pelasgians, 
they  were  neither  numerous  nor  powerfuL 
They  have  since  progreoaively  increased ;  hav- 
ing incorporated  many  nations,  Barbarians  and 
others,  with  their  own.  Tlie  Pelasgians  have 
always  avoided  this  mode  of  increasing  their 
iinportmce;  which  may  be  one  reason,  probsp 
bly,  why  tlioy  never  have  emerged  from  their 
ori^nal  and  barbarous  condition. 

LIX.  Of  these  nations,  (/roesus  had  reodved 
information  that  Athens  suffered  much  firom 
the  oppression  of  Pisistratus  the  son  of  Hipp<>> 
crates,  who  at  this  time  possessed  there  the 
supreme  authority.  The  father  of  this  man, 
when  he  was  formerly  a  private  spectator  of 
the  Olympic  games,  beheld  a  wonderful  pro- 
digy: Having  sacrificed  a  victim,  the  brazen 
vessels  which  were  filled  with  the  flesh  and 
with  water,  boiled  up  and  overflowed  without 
the  intervention  of  fire.  Chilon  the  Lacedi> 
moiiian,  who  was  an  accidental  witness  of  the 
fict,  advised  Hippocrates,  first  of  all,  not  to 
many  a  woman  likely  to  produce  him  children ; 
secondly,  if  he  was  already  married,  to  repudi- 
ate his  wife ;  but  if  he  had  then  a  son,  by  all 
means  to  expose  him.  He  who  received  this 
counsel  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  it, 
and  had  afterwards  this  son  Pisistratus.  A 
tumult  happened  betwixt  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  sea-coast  and  those  who  inhabited  the 
plains:  of  the  former,  Megaclcs  the  son  of 
Alcmcon  was  leader ;  Lycurgus,  son  of  Aria- 
tolaides,  was  at  the  head  of  tiie  latter.  Pisis- 
tratus took  this  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
the  views  of  his  ambition.  Under  pretence  of 
defending  those  of  the  mountains  he  assembled 
some  factious  adherents,  and  put  in  practice 
the  following  stratagem :  he  not  only  wound<}d 
himself,  but  his  mules,^  which  he  drove  into 


7  Wotrruhd  himself,  but  hit  mtUet  ]-Ulyfa«s,  Zipy* 
m«,  .ind  others,  availed  ihems-ilves  i  f  Bimil:ir  artiflcos 
i  r  liis  advantage  of  their  cc»untry;  but  Pisiairalua  prac- 
tised his,  1 1  depress  anJ  ensLiivu  hip  fell  iw  ciliiens. 
This  Kcaai 'ned  S^ljn  to  say  to  hiui,  **Smuf  Hippo- 
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the  forum,  affecting  to  have  made  his  escape 
from  the  enemy,  who  had  attacked  him  in  a 
country  cxcuriiion.  He  claimed,  therefore,  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  return  for  the  acr- 
vices  wluch  he  had  performed  in  his  command 
against  the  Mcgarians)^  by  his  capture  of  Niaca, 
and  by  other  memorable  ezplcats.  The  Athe- 
nians were  deluded  by  his  artifice,  and  assigned 
some  of  tlieir  chosen  citizens  as  his  guard,^ 
armed  with  clubs  ihstead  of  spears.  These 
seconded  the  purpose  of  Pisistratus,  and  seized 
the  citadel.  He  thus  obtained  the  supreme 
power ;  but  he  neither  changed  the  magistrates 
nor  altered  the  laws ;  he  sufiered  every  thing 
to  be  conducted  in  its  ordinary  course ;  and  his 
government  was  alike  honourable  to  himself^ 
and  useful  to  the  city.  The  factions  of  Mega- 
cles  and  Lycurgus  afterwards  united,  and 
expelled  him  from  Athens. 

LX.  By  these  means  Pisistratus  became 
for  the  first  time  master  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained an  authority  which  was  fax  from  being 
secure. 

The  parties,  however,  which  effected  his  re- 
jnoval,  presently  disagreed.  Megacles,  being 
hard  pressed  by  his  opponent,  sent  proposals  to 
Pisistratus,  offering  him  the  supreme  power,  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter.  Pisis- 
tratus acceded  to  the  terms;  and  a  method 
was  concerted  to  accomplish  his  return,  which 
io  me  seems  exceedingly  preposterous.  The 
Grectans,  from  the  remotest  times,  were  dis- 
tinguished above  the  Barbarians  by  their  acute- 
nesa^  and  tlie  Atlienians,  upon  whom  this  trick 

urates,  y('U  ill  applj  the  straugem  of  Homer's  Ulysses : 
Ub  wounded  his  budy  tu  delude  the  public  enemiea; 
you  wound  yours  to  beguile  your  couotryiuea."<~ 
Itarther. 

1  Command  against  the  Megariaiu.^— The  particu- 
lars of  this  affair  are  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Solon.— r. 

2  Am  his  guard.}— Tho  people  bein;;  assembled  to 
deliberate  ou  the  ambuscade  which  Pisistratus  pre- 
tended was  concer.ed  against  him,  assigned  him  fifty 
guards  f<r  the  security  of  his  person.  Arision  proposed 
iha  decree ;  tut  when  it  was  once  passed,  the  people 
acquiescvd  iii  his  tuking  just  as  many  guards  as  he 
1h.)ught  pr  >i>er.  S  1  mi,  in  a  letter  to  Epemcnidcs, 
preserved  in  Di  ijrenes  LcMrtius,  but  which  seems  to  Le 
apuritus,  siys  that  Pisisirauis  required  fjur  hundred 
guanis;  whiv^h,  n  twithsunding  Sjl^n's  remonstrances, 
were  graniel  him.  Pjlyaenus  says  they  assigned  him 
three  hundre  l—Lanher. 

3  HjmouruUt  to  A/wMe^— Pisistratus,  says  Plutarch, 
was  n  )t  only  l  SwTVt^i  of  the  laws  of  S  don  himself,  but 
obliged  his  adhorenis  tu  be  s  i  too.  Whilst  in  the  enj  >y- 
meni  t^  the  suiireine  authority,  he  was  8umm>ned 
)ef  're  tlic  Arc  t|)auus,  to  answer  f-v  the  criois  of  murder. 
He  appeared  Miih  m  idesty  to  plead  his  cause.  His 
accuser  did  ti  I  think  pr.>per  to  appear.  The  same  fact 
(s  f  elated  by  AristuUe.— ZonAer. 


was  played,  wore  of  all  the  Greeks  the  moat 
eminent  for  their  sagacity.  There  was  a  l*Ba- 
niean  woman,  whose  name  was  Pbya;*  she 
wanted  but  three  digits  of  being  four  cubits 
high,  and  was,  moreover,  uncommonly  beauti- 
ftd.  She  was  dressed  in  a  siut  of  armour, 
placed  in  a  chariot,  and  decorated  with  the 
greatest  imaginable  splendour.  She  was  con- 
ducted towards  the  city;  heralds  were  sent 
before,  who,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  within  the 
walls  of  Athens,  were  instructed  to  exclaim 
aloud,  « Athenians,  receive  Pisistratus  again, 
and  with  good  will;  he  is  the  favourite  of 
Minerva,  and  the  goddess  herself  comes  to 
conduct  him  to  her  citadel*'  The  rumour  soon 
spread  amongst  the  multitude,  that  Minerva 
was  bringing  back  Pisistratus.  Those  in  the 
city,  being  told  that  this  woman  was  their  god- 
dess, prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and 
admitted  Pisistratus.^ 

LXI.  By  these  means  the  son  of  Hippocra- 
tes rccovcd  his  authority,  and  fulfilled  the  terms 
of  his  agreement  with  Megacles,  by  marrying  his 
daughter.*  But  as  he  had  already  sons  grown 
up,  and  as  the  Alcmsonides  were  stigmatized 
by  some  imputed  contamination,^  to  avoid  hav- 
ing children  by  this  marriage,  he  refused  all 
natural  communication  with  his  wife.  This 
incident,  which  the  woman  for  a  certain  time 
concealed,  she  afterwards  revealed  to  her  mo- 
ther, in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  her  inquiries. 
The  father  was  soon  informed  of  it,  who, 
exasperated  by  the  affront,  forgot  his  ancient 
resentments,  and  entered  into  a  league  with 
those  whom  he  had  formerly  opposed.  Pisis- 
tratus, seeing  the  danger  which  menaced  him, 
hastily  left  the  country,  and,  retiring  to 
Eretria,"  there  deliberated  with  his  sons  con- 

4  PA^o.]— There  is  here  great  appearance  of  fiction. 
Phya  means  air,  or  pers  mul  courage. 


Elf •(  ri,  /uyi9os  ti,  ^v^v  r'  ayxurra  toMwf. 

/L2J. 


r. 


5  Admitted  PfBiatrafuB.J—The  ambit!  -us  in  all  ages 
have  made  religion  an  instrument  « f  their  designs; 
and  the  people,  naturally  supersiiiious  and  weak,  havs 
always  been  the  dupes.— Lan-Aer. 

6  By  marrying  hi*  daughter."}— Her  name  was  C»- 
syra,  as  appears  fr  m  the  scholiast  to  the  NuLes  cf 
Arist*  iphanes. — Palmerius. 

7  Imputed  contamitiation.'i—ttU^x  'les,  who  was  ar< 
ch  m  in  the  time  of  the  c.tnspirui  y  of  Cvl  'n,  pot  the 
conspiratirs  lo  death  at  the  ftut  i>f  tho  .iliars  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  All  those  who  h-jd  any  concern 
in  the  perpeirati  in  uf  murder  were  considered  as  de« 
testable.— Larr  her. 

B  Retiring  to  £?ref rra.]— There  were  two  plicss  ol 
this  name ;  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  £  tba» :  Pisis- 
tratus retired  to  the  latter. 
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ceming  their  future  conduct  The  sentiments 
of  Hippias,  which  were  for  attempting  the 
rcooveiy  of  their  dignity,  prevailed.  They  met 
frith  no  difficulty  in  procuring  assistance  from 
the  neighbouring  states,  amongst  whom  a  pre- 
judice in  their  favour  genera]  iy  prevailed.  Many 
cities  assisted  them  largely  with  money ;  but 
the  Tbehans  were  particularly  liberal.  Not  to 
protract  the  nanation,  every  preparation  was 
made  to  facilitate  their  return.  A  band  of  Ar- 
give  mercenaries  came  from  the  Peloponnese ; 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Naxos,  named  Lygdarais, 
gave  new  alacrity  to  their  proceedings,  by  his 
unsolicited  assistance  both  with  money  and  with 
troops. 

LXIL  After  an  absence  of  eleven  years, 
they  advanced  to  Attica  from  Eretria,  and 
seized  on  Marathon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  encamped.  They  were  soon  visited  by 
throngs  of  factious  citizens'  from  Athens,  and 
by  all  those  who  preferred  granny  to  freedom. 
Their  number  was  thus  soon  and  considerably 
increased.  Whilst  Pisistratus  was  providing 
himself  with  money,  and  even  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  of  the 
city  appeared  to  be  under  no  alarm :  but  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  left  his  post,  and  was 
advancing  towards  them,  they  began  to  assem- 
ble (heir  forces,  and  to  think  of  obstructing  hi^ 
Mum.  Pisistraius  continued  to  approach  with 
his  men  in  one  collected  body ;  he  halted  at 
the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,  oppo- 
8te  to  which  he  fixed  his  camp.  Whilst  he 
remained  in  this  situation,  Amphylitus,  a  priest 
of  Acamania,  approached  him,  and,  as  if  by 
di%ine  inspiration,^®  thus  addressed  him  in 
heroic  verse : 

Tlie  cast  is  made ;  the  not  secures  the  way ; 
And  night's  pule  gleams  will  bring  the  scaly  prey. 

SFo-fi-nM  fitizeru.']— The  whole  accMint  dven  by 
Her  id  4ua  of  the  cvmloct  of  Pisistrttus  and  his  party, 
bears  n^  small  resemblance  to  many  circvnstances  of 
the  Catiliainm  cunspiratirs,  as  descriled  by  Ciren 
Aodi^lwrs.  Tw>  or  three  Instances  are  nevertheless 
n^-mied,  -f  the  moderali  m  •  f  Fislstratus,  which  well 
devne  nur  r»raise.  His  dauThter  assisted  at  s  -me  reli- 
n  <m  festival :  •  y  'ung  man,  w'l »  vi  lenily  I  ved  her, 
emtriced  her  publicly,  and  afterwtirds  endeav.. tired  tn 
frrrher  •tt.  His  friends  excited  him  fi  vengeance. 
•It**  9 ITS  he  in  reply,  "we  hate  ihrtBo  wh  » 1  -ve  us,  what 
•hill  «e  d » t>  ih'se  whi  hate  wsl"— S  -me  yung  men, 
n  3  drunken  fr  >lic,  instihed  his  wife.  The  next  day 
^7  fvnt  in  tenrs  in  s  dicK  f  rriveneis.  "  Y  >u  must 
itiTf  IxQi  mistaken,"  S'tid  Piaistratus ;  '*my  wife  did  not 
|»  atirrid  yesterday."—?'. 

W  Dirine  in«p/ra/i«m.]— Upon  this  paisn^e  Mr.  Bry- 
ve,  his  3  >fne  « liservali'ms,  much  t'»  i  alstnis-;  f  r  our 
f««P'ae.h«  w  11  w»rlhy  the  cnnid-^runn  uf  the  cu- 
n-^   See  his  M/thjljey,  vul.  I.  p.  259.— T. 


LXin.  Pisistratus  considered  the  declara- 
tion as  prophetic,  and  prepared  his  troops  ac- 
cordingly. The  Athenians  of  the  city  were 
then  engaged  at  their  dinner;  after  which,  they 
retired  to  the  amusement  of  dice,  or  to  slcep.^^ 
The  party  of  Pisistratus,  then  making  the  at- 
tack, soon  compelled  them  to  fly.  Pisistratus^ 
in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  put  in  execution 
the  following  sagacious  stratagem,  to  continue 
their  confusion,  and  prevent  their  lallying :  he 
placed  his  sons  on  horseback,  and  directed 
them  to  overtake  the  fugitives;  they  were 
commissioned  to  bid  them  all  remove  their 
apprehensions,  and  j^ursue  their  accustomed 
employments. 

LXIV.  The  Athenians  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  Pisistratus  thus  became  a  third  time 
master  of  Athens.**  He  by  no  means  neglect- 
ed to  secure  his  authority,  by  retaining  many 
confederate  troops,  and  providing  pecuniary 
resources,  partly  from  Attica  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  river  Strymon.*'  The  children  of 
those  citizens,  who,  instead  of  retreating  from 
his  arms,  had  opposed  his  progress,  he  took  as 
hostages,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Naxos ;  which 

11  To  gleep."]— In  all  the  warmer  climates  rf  the  £l.>be, 
the  cust  im  «>f  eleepin?  after  dinner  is  invari.illy  pre» 
served.  It  afifeirs  fr  im  ro  ^dern  travellers,  th:it  many 
uf  the  present  inhabitants  of  Athens  have  their  h  usus 
flai-r  ►  fed,  and  ('ec^raied  with  arbimrs,  in  which  ihey 
sleep  at  n  ion.  We  are  inf  <rmed,  as  well  Ly  Her  >d  tus, 
as  by  Dem  -sihencs.  The  )phni8tt;^  and  Xen  tph  m,  that, 
anciently,  the  Athenians  in  geneial,  as  well  citizens  as 
8  ddiers,  l>iok  only  twi  repasts  in  the  day.  The  meaner 
sort  were  s  itisfied  with  one,  which  same  look  al  noon, 
others  at  sunset. 

The  f  11  »wing  passage  frim  Horace  cann  it  fiil  of  be- 
inz  inter 'Stine;  it  trit  only  proves  the  intimacy  which 
prevailed  betwixt  Mascenas,  Virgil,  and  H  nice,  but  it 
satisfies  us,  that  at  a  much  later  peri  hI,  and  in  the  m  ist 
refined  suite  i»f  the  R  man  empire,  the  m  >de  c  f  sjiending 
the  time  after  dinner  was  similar  to  that  here  menti  jned : 

X«wuiB  it  MscCBaa,  donnitoB  Cfo  ViifiliiaqiMk 

S€riiwn.  lib.  i.  S, 

12  TTftirrf  time  nuufer  rf  ^/Aens.]— Pisistratus,  tyrant 
as  he  was,  I  ived  letters,  and  fivoured  th  sii  v\h  i  culti- 
vated  them.  He  it  was  wh.>  first  c  Ibcted  H  »mer's 
w  rks,  and  presented  the  ptdlic  wih  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  their  present  f  rm.—Bdlanger. 

Cicer»,  in  mhc  "f  his  letters  to  Atticus,  siibsequent  to 
the  l^attle  "f  Fhar9rili:t,thus  exprenscs  himself:  We  are 
n  *t  yet  certain  whether  we  shnll  cr  mn  under  a  PhaUris, 
or  e'lj  y  >>urselves  under  a  Pisistratus.— 7'. 

\Z  Rv  T  fi?  ry/mw,]— This  river  is  very  celebrated  in 
cl  issi.  al  sDry :  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  h<ve  n  »t  made  menti  ^n  of  it;  at  the  pnseni  day  it 
is  called,  ;it  that  piri  whore  it  empties  itself  into  the 
^frean,  G  If  >  di  0  >niessa.  U|>m  the  LRtnks  cf  this 
river,  Vir'il  leiu'ifuUy  dcsrriles  Orpheus  to  h.»v«  !»• 
inentcd  his  Eurydicc.  Am  «n:sl  the  -ither  rivers  memo- 
rable in  aniifpiity  f  r  their  piiMhiciijn  T  s  II,  were  the 
P;ict  Ira,  Hermus,  Giinges,  Tagus,  Iiicr,  Indus,  an4 
Arimaspus.— 7*. 
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place  he  had  before  subdued,  and  given  up  to 
Lygdamis.  In  compliance  also  with  an  oracu- 
br  injunction,  he  puri6ed  Delos  :*  all  the  dead 
iKMliesy  which  lay  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  temple,  were,  by  his  orders,  dug  up,  and 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  island.  By  the 
death  of  some  of  the  Athenians  in  battle,  and 
by  the  flight  of  others  with  the  AlcnuDonides, 
he '  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority. 

LXV.  Such  was  the  intelligence  which 
Croesus  received  concerning  the  situation  of 
Athens.  With  respect  to  the  Laoedsmonians, 
afier  suffering  many  important  defeats,  they 
had  finally  vanquished  the  Tegeans.  Whilst 
Sparta  was  under  the  government  of  Leon  and 
Hegesides,  the  Lacedemonians,  successful  in 
other  contests,  had  been  inferior  to  the  Tegeans 
alone:  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  they  had  for- 
merly the  worst  laws:  bad  with  regard  to  their 
own  internal  government,  and  to  strangers  in- 
tolersble.  They  obtained  good  laws,  by  means 
of  the  following  circumstance :  Lycurgus,'  a 
man  of  distinguished  character  at  Sparta,  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  Delphic  oracle.  As  soon  as 
he  had  entered  the  vestibule,  the  Pythian  ex- 
claimed aloud. 

Thou  comeit,  LycunniStto  this  honoured  shrine, 
Favour'd  ij  Jove,  and  every  power  divine, 
Or  god  or  murul !  how  shall  I  decide  1 
Doubtless  to  lieaven  most  dear  and  most  allied. 

It  is  fiuther  asserted  by  some,  that  the  priestess 
dictated  to  hira  those  institutes  which  are  now 
observed  at  Sparta:  but  the  Lacedemonians 
themselves  affirm,  that  Lycurgus  brought  them 
from  Crete  while  he  was  guardian  to  his  ne- 
phew Leobotas  king  of  Sparta.  In  consequence 
of  this  trust,  having  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  legislature,  he  made  a  total  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  took  effectual  care  to  secure 
a  strict  observance*  of  whatever  he  intro- 
duced :  he  new-modelled  the  military  code,  ap- 

1  Purified  De/os.]— Montfiiucon,  but  without  telling 
us  his  auth'irhjr,  says,  that  the  whole  ialand  of  Delos 
was  consecrated  by  the  \Anh  of  Apnll(>  and  Diana, 

%nd  that  it  was  otA  all  twaLle  to  bury  a  dead  body  in 
any  part  of  it  It  should  eeem  from  the  passage  bef  ire 
OS,  that  this  must  be  understood  with  some  restric- 
tion.—7! 

2  Ljfeurgu§.'}—ToT  an  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Lycurnis,  we  refer  the  reader,  once  f  >r  all,  to  Flu* 
urch.  His  institutes  are  admirably  c^'llected  and  de- 
scribed by  the  Able  Barthelemy,  in  his  Voyage du  Jeune 
Anachaisia,  voU  iv.  1 10.— 7*. 

3  Stritf  oAeemmrc.]— There  were  some  Lacednmo. 
nlans  wh'i,  deeming  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  too  severe, 
chose  raiher  tn  leave  their  cnintry  than  suhmh  to  them. 
These  passed  over  to  the  Sabines  In  Italy;  and  when 


pointing  the  Enomotls,  the  Triacades  and,  the 
Syssitia;  he  instituted  also  the  Ephori^  and  the 
senate. 

LXVI.  The  manners  of  the  people  became 
thus  more  polished  and  improved:  they,  aAer 
his  death,  revered  Lyciu^us  as  a  divinity,  and 
erected  a  sacred  edifice  to  his  memory.^  From 
this  period,  having  a  good  and  populous  ter- 

ihese  people  were  incorporated  with  the  Romans,  cnm- 
municaied  to  them  a  portion  of  their  Lacedemonian 
manners.— LarcAer. 

4  Kph^t  (tfupertOTi.)— Of  the  Enomotle  and  Tria- 
cades we  have  been  able  to  find  no  account  safficiemlj 
perspicuous  to  satisfy  ourselves,  or  inf  nn  the  reader: 
that  of  Cragius  is  perhaps  the  best.  Larcher  has  a  long 
and  elaborate  note  upon  the  sul^jcct,  in  which  he  says, 
that  if  any  person  be  able  to  remove  the  otscurily  in 
which  the  sul  ject  Is  involved,  it  must  be  the  Abte  Bar- 
thelemy, to  wh.)8e  stuJy  and  deliberation  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity occur  In  his  intended  work  upon  Greece.  That 
work  has  since  appeared;  but  we  find  in  it  little  mention 
of  the  Enomoiie,  &c. 

The  fallowing  account  of  theEphorl,  as  collected  and 
compressed  from  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  we  give 
from  the  Voyare  du  Jeune  Anacharsis: 

**  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Valerius,  Maxlmus,  and 
Dion  Chrys  >stom,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ephori  were 
first  instituted  by  Theopompue,  who  reigned  alro«^st  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  Her  ■d.itus, 
Plato,  and  another  ancient  author  named  Satynia,  as- 
cribe the  instituthn  to  Lycurgus.  The  Epbori  were  an 
intermediate  body  betwixt  the  kings  and  the  senate. 
They  were  called  Ephori,  or  Inspectors,  because  their 
attenti  m  was  extended  to  eveiy  port  of  the  machine  of 
government  They  were  five  in  number;  and  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  their  authority,  they  were  ch-^sen  annually 
by  the  people,  the  defenders  of  whose  rights  they  were. 
They  superintended  the  education  of  the  youth.  Every 
day  they  appeared  In  public,  to  decide  causes,  to  arbi- 
trate difierences,  and  to  prevent  the  Introduction  uf 
any  thing  which  might  tend  to  the  corruption  of  youth. 
They  could  oblige  magistral^s  to  render  an  account  of 
their  adminislration;  tlwy  might  even  suspend  them 
from  their  functions,  and  drag  them  to  pris«  n.  The 
kings  themselves  were  compelled  to  ot«y  the  third  sum- 
mons to  appear  liofjre  the  Ephori  and  answer  for  any 
imputed  fkulL.  The  whole  executive  power  was  vested 
In  their  hands:  they  received  f  reign  ambassadors,  le* 
vied  troops,  and  gave  the  general  his  orders,  whom  they 
could  recall  at  pleasure.  So  many  prlvile.es  secured 
them  a  veneration,  which  they  justified  fr  jni  the  rewards 
they  bestowed  on  merit,  by  Uieir  attachment  to  ancient 
maxims,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which,  on  several 
occasions,  they  broke  the  fjrce  of  conspiracies,  which 
menaced  the  tranquillity  of  the  sute."— 7*. 

6  7b  Ate  memory.]— The  Lacedvmonians  having 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  abrogate  any  4'>f  ths 
laws  of  Lycurgus  before  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  legis 
lUor  went  io  consult  the  oracle  at  Sparta.  He  was  u  Id 
by  the  Pythian,  that  Sparta  would  Le  happy,  as  Ions 
as  his  laws  were  observed.  Upon  this  he  res  Ived  to 
return  no  more,  that  he  might  thus  be  secure  of  the 
observance  of  these  Institutions,  to  which  they  were  sj 
solemnly  bound:  he  went  to  Crisa, and  thi re  slew  him- 
self The  Lacedvmraians,  hearing  of  this,  in  testimony 
of  his  firmer  virtue  as  well  as  of  that  which  he  disco* 
vered  in  his  death,  e  ectrd  to  him  a  lemrle,  with  an  altar, 
at  which  they  anntully  offered  sacrifice  to  his  honour, 
as  to  a  hero.  The  above  faa  is  mentioned  both  by '. 
sanlas  and  Plutarch.— JLorcAcr. 
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itory,  they  nindly  rose  to  prosperity  and 
f>wer.  Dissatisfied  with  the  languor  and 
inactivity  of  peace,  and  conceiving  themselves 
in  aJl  respects  superior  to  the  Tegeans,  they 
mmi  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  entire 
conquest  of  Arcadia.  The  Pythian  thus  an- 
swered them : 

Ask  ye  Arcadia  1  *tia  a  bold  damand ; 
A  r  lUsh  and  hard/  race  defend  the  land. 
R-pnliud  bjr  them,  one  nnlj  b  »on  y  u  gain. 
With  fre«|uem  f  kjI  to  dance  on  Tegea's  pUin, 
And  o*ier  her  fields  the  measaring  cord  tu  strain. 

No  snoner  had  the  Lacedssmonians  received  this 
reply,  than,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  Arcadia  un- 
moleated,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Tegeans, 
canying  a  qiAantity  of  fetten  with  them.  They 
iel*fid  upon  the  evasive  declaration  of  the  oracle, 
tnd  tnuteined  that  they  should  infiillibly  reduce 
the  Tegeans  to  servitude.  They  engaged  them, 
tnd  were  defeated;*  as  many  as  were  taken 
captive  were  loaded  with  the  fetters  which 
themselves  had  brought,  and  thus  employed  in 
bhorious  service  in  the  fields  of  the  Tegeans. 
These  chains  were  preserved,  even  in  my  re- 
membrance, in  Tegea,  hung  round  the  temple 
of  the  Alean  Minerva*^ 

LXVIL  In  the  origin  of  their  contests  witli 
the  Tegeans,  they  were  uniformly  unsuccessful ; 
hat  in  the  time  of  Craesun,  when  Anazandrides 
uid  AristoQ  had  the  government  of  Sparta, 
they  experienced  a  fisvourahle  change  of  for- 
tune, which  ia  thus  to  be  explained : 

Having  repeatedly  been  defeated  by  the 
Tegeans,  they  sent  to  conault  the  Delphic  or»- 
de  what  particular  deity  they  had  to  appeo:ie, 
to  become  victorious  over  their  adversaries. 
The  Pythian  assured  them  of  success,  if  they 
bfooght vback  the  body  of  Orestes  son  of  Aga- 
neouion.    Unable  to  discover  his  tomb,  they 


6  Were  drfTttUAy^ThiB  incldem  happened  during 
(he  reifa  i4  ChArillus.  The  w  imen  of  Tegea  tuck  up 
trmifaod  |il  icing  ibemselvja  in  ambuscade  at  the  fxii 
cf  mittnil^yUctris,  they  rusheJ  upon  the  Lacedeni'v 
Bans,  whi  were  alreidy  en^ged  with  the  Tegeans, 
and  pot  thenn  i:>  flii^ht.  The  abjve  ia  fr.im  PansaniaSr— 
Larrker.—F  lyssaus  relates  the  same  Uci. 

7  Tjmiph  if  the  Alton  ACnerta.}— This  lastom  of 
n^jeadin?  in  aacred  buildings  the  ppoils  talcen  from 
(be  eneray,  c  immencing  in  the  m  'Sl  rem  jte  and  bartM- 
rat  »2«a,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  period. 
See  Samo^l,  b^ok  ii.  chap,  a  "And  David  Ux^k  the 
■iueUa  >>f  Wild  which  were  on  the  servants  of  liulade- 
ser,  and  br  rtt  -ht  them  to  Jerusalem;  which  king  David 
&!  dtolicate  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver  and  gold  uf 
lU  Bali  los  which  he  subJuad.** 

IV^te  fetters,  taken  frjm  the  Lacedanninians,  were 
itta  alai  in  this  temple  In  the  time  of  Pdusanias.— It  is 
saidl  «1j  I  with  the  moderns,  t.*  suspend  In  churches 
te  ftttjors  lakon  frcua  ihs  sneroy.— 7*. 


sent  a  second  time,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
place  of  his  interment  The  following  was  the 
oracular  communication : 

A  plain'  within  tb*  Arcadian  land  I  know. 
Where  d  luble  wimts  with  f -reed  exertion  bl^iw, 
Wliere  firm  to  form  with  mutual  strength  replies. 
And  ill  by  other  ills  supported  lies: 
That  earth  contains  the  great  Atrides'  son ; 
Take  him,  and  conquer :  Tegea  then  ia  won. 

After  the  above,  the  search  for  the  body  was 
without  intermission  continued:  it  was  at 
length  discovered  by  Lichas,*  one  of  those 
Spartans  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aga- 
tho6rgoi;  which  title  was  usually  conferred 
after  a  long  period  of  service  among  the 
cavalry.  Of  these  citizens,  five  were  every 
year  permitted  to  retire;  but  were  expected, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  discharge,  to  visit 
different  countries,  on  the  business  of  the  public. 
LXVIII.  Lichas,  when  in  this  situation, 
made  the  wished-for  discovery,  partly  by  good 
fortune,  and  partly  by  his  own  sagacity.  They 
had  at  this  time  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Tegoans;  and  Lichas,  happening  to  visit  a 
smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular 
curiosity  the  process  of  working  the  iron.  The 
man  took  notice  of  his  attention,  and  desisted 
from  his  labour.  *<  Stranger  of  Sparta,"  said 
he,  « you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you 
contemplate ;  but  how  much  more  would  your 
wonder  be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am 
able  to  communicate!  Near  this  place,  as  I 
was  sinking  a  well,  I  found  a  coffin  seven 
cubits  long;  I  never  believed  that  men  were  for- 
merly of  largftr  dimensions  than  at  present;^® 


SAptain^  ^r.^^Ewirapj^oBos  is  singularly  used  hers; 
It  meana,  I  presume,  "(hen  yju  may  have  ti  defend 
Tegea,  having  by  vict  >ry  become  proprieu>r  of  it."— 7*. 

9  Diecovertd  by  LmA^u.]— In  hon.iur  of  this  Lichaa, 
the  LacedsmYnians  struck  a  medal :  on  one  aide  was  a 
head  of  Herculea ;  on  the  reverse,  a  head,  with  a  1  jng 
board  and  a  singular  ornament.->Z.arcAer. 

10  Larger  dimennanM  than  at  p-eaen/.]— Upon  this 
subject  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  whoever 
wishes  to  see  wtial  the  greatest  ingenuity  can  urge,  will 
receive  no  small  entertainment  fr.>m  the  wjrlis  »f  Lord 
Monboddo.  I(^  in  the  time  of  H£rodolu8,  this  seemed 
matter  of  complaint,  what  onclusi  >ns'  must  an  advo- 
cate of  this  theory  draw  cmcoming  the  stature  of  his 
brethren  in  the  progress  of  an  equal  number  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries!— 7*. 

In  the  penis  d  of  history,  traditions  are  to  be  f  .und,  of 
a  pretended  race  of  gianta  in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
and  even  among  the  atvages  of  Canada.  B>>nes  of  an 
extraordinary  sise,  f  jund  in  different  regi jna,  h  ive  ob* 
tained  each  opini  jns  crediL  S  ime  of  these,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  vrere  exhibited  at  Capre»,  formerly  the 
resvirt  of  many  savage  and  m  instrous  animala:  these,  If 
was  pretended,  were  the  b  mes  T  those  giants  who  hac 
f JUght  against  the  gods.    In  1613,  they  shjwed  thrau^ 
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but,  when  I  opene<1  it,^  I  discoveried  a  body 
equal  in  length  to  the  coffin :  I  correctly  mea- 
sured it,  and  placed  it  wl)ere  I  found  it" 
Lichas,  afler  hearing  Lis  relation,  was  induced 
to  believe  that  this  might  be  the  body  of  Orestes, 
concerning  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He 
was  farther  persuaded,  when  he  recollected  that 
the  bellows  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  two 
winds;  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  might  express 
one  form  opposing  another ;  the  iron,  also,  which 
was  beaten,  might  signify  ill  succeeding  ill, 
rightly  conceiving  that  the  use  of  iron  operated 
to  the  injury  of  mankind.  With  these  ideas  in 
his^ind,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  and  related 
the  matter  to  his  countrymen;  who  imme- 
diately, under  pretence  of  some  imputed  crime, 
sent  him  into  banishment  He  returned  to 
Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to  the  smith,  and 
hired  of  him  the  ground,  which  he  at  first 
refused  positively  to  part  with.  He  resided 
there  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  when,  digging 
up  the  body,  he  collected  the  bones,  and 
returned  with  them  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedie- 
monians  had  previously  obtained  possession  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and,  after  the 
above-mentioned  event,  their  contests  with  the 
Tegeans  were  attended  with  uninterrupted 
success. 

LXIX.  Croesus  was  duly  informed  of  all 
these  circumstances :  he  accordingly  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta,  with  presents,  at  th3  same 
time  directing  them  to  form  an  offensive  alli- 
ance with  the  people.  They '  delivered  their 
message  in  these  terms:  "Crcesus,  sovereign 
of  Lydia,  and  of  various  nations,  thus  addresses 
himself  to  Sparta:  I  am  directed  by  the  oracles 
to  form  a  Grecian  alliance;  and,  as  I  know 
you  to  be  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  I,  without  collusion  of  any  kind,  desire 
to  become  your  friend  and  ally.*'  The  Lace- 
demonians, having  heard  of  the  oracular  decla- 
ration to  Croesus,  were  rejoiced  at  his  dis- 
tinction in  their  favour,  and  instantly  acceded 
to  his  proposed  terms  of  confederacy.    It  is  to 

Europe,  the  bones  of  the  giant  Teutobechus .  unluckily, 
a  naturalist  proved  them  to  be  the  bones  of  an  elephant. 
—iMrrher. 

1  Opened  i7.]— It  may  be  aiked  hnw  Orestes,  who 
neither  reicned  nsr  resided  at  Tegea,  could  p<«ssibly  be 
buried  there  1—Sirabo,  in  general  tenns,  inf^rme  us 
that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  whilst  conducting  an  JE  dian 
cobny.  Su^phen  of  Byzantium  is  mjre  precise:  he 
faya,  that  Orestes,  being  bitten  by  a  viper,  died  at  a 
place  called  Oresiium.  His  body  was  d  lUbtUss  carried 
to  Teseum,  which  is  al  no  great  disunce,  as  he  was 
descended,  by  his  grandmiHhar  iSrops,  from  Tegeaiss 
the  f junder  of  Tegea.~I«rolkcr.  I 


be  observed,  that  CroBsoshAd  fonnerly  r<*nJorfd 
kindness  to' the  Lacedsmonians:  they  had  sent 
to  Sardis  to  purchase  some  gold  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  is  stiU 
to  be  seen  at  mount  Thomax;  Crcesus  pie* 
sented  them  with  all  tuey  wanted. 

LXX.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  ftS 
well  as  by  his  decided  partiality  to  them,  ths^ 
entered  into  all  his  views :  they  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  give  such  assistance  as  I* 
wanted ;  and  farther  to  mark  their  attachment, 
they  prepared,  as  a  present  for  the  king,  a  bra- 
zen vessel,  capable  of  containing  three  hundred 
amphone,  and  ornamented  round  the  brim  with 
the  figures  of  varii^us  animals.  This,  however, 
never  reached  Sardis ;  the  occasion  of  which  is 
thus  differently  explained.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians aflirm,  that  their  vessel  was  intercepted 
near  Samos,  on  its  way  to  Sardis,  by  the 
Samians,  who  had  fitted  out  some  ships  of  war 
for  this  particular  purpose.  The  Samians,  on 
the  contrary,  asset  that  the  LacediemonianB 
employed  on  this  business  did  not  arrive  in 
lime;  but,  hearing  that  Sardis  was  lost,  and 
Croesus  in  captivity,  they  disposed  of  thet? 
charge  to  some  private  individuals  of  Samoa, 
who  presented  it  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  They 
who  acted  this  part  might  perhaps,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Sparta,  declare  that  the  vessel  had  been 
violently  taken  from  them  by  the  Samians. 

LXXI.  Croesus,  in  the  mean  time,  deluded 
by  the  words  of  the  oracle,  prepared  to  lead,  his 
forces  into  Cappadocia,  in  full  expectation  of 
becoming  conqueror  of  Cyrus  and  of  Persia., 
Whilst  he  was  employed  in  providing  for  his 
expedition,  a  certain  Lydian  named  Sardanis, 
who  had  always,  among  his  cotmtrymen,  tlie 
reputation  of  wisdom,  and  became  atiU  more 
memorable  from  this  occasion,  thus  addressed 
Cnesus:  «You  meditate,  O  king!  an  attack 
upon  men  who  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
animals  ;*  who,  inhabiting  a  country  but  little 
cultivated,  live  on  what  they  can  procure,  not 
on  what  they  wish ;  strangers  to  the  taste  of 
wine,  they  drink  water  only  ;*  even  figs  are  a 


28kinM  ^  ofuma/e.]— I^resses  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  N  a  U)  mentum 
th  )se  of  Adan  and  Kve,  the  Scythian*  and  inlier  nurth- 
ern  nations  -ised  them  as  a  defence  araiust  the  cold. 
Even  the  iunabilants  of  warmer  rlimutes  w.^re  them 
before  ihey  became  civ dl zed.— Be*ian;er. 

3  Drink  voter  o^iiy.]— Xentph  n,  as  well  as  Herid  ]• 
tus,  Inftrms  us,  that  the  Persians  drank  only  waier: 
nevertheless,  i»ur  historian,  in  another  pi  ice,  says  thai 
the  Persians  were  addicted  t)  wine.  In  this  then)  ig  no 
cutttradiction :  when  these  Persians  were  poor,  a  liiils 
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delicacy  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and 
all  our  luxuries  are  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
If  Tou  conquer  them,  'what  can  you  take  from 
them,  who  hare  nothing  1  hut  if  you  shall  be 
defeateJ,  it  becomes  you  to  tliink  of  what  you 
on  your  part  will  be  deprived.  When  they 
shall  once  have  tasted  our  delicacies,  we  shall 
never  again  he  abte  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  in- 
deed am  thankful  to  the  gods  for  not  inspiring 
the  Persians  with  the  wish  of  invading  Lydia.'* 
CrcNus  disregarded  this  admonition :  it  is  ne- 
vertheless certain,  that  the  Persians,  before 
their  conquest  of  Lydia,  were  strangers  to  every 
species  of  luxury. 

LXXII.  The  Cappadocians  arc  by  the  Greeks 
called  Syrians.  Before  the  empire  of  Persia 
eristed,  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes,  though  now  in  subjection  to  Cyrus. 
The  different  empires  of  the  Lydians  and  the 
Medes  were  divided  by  the  river  Halys;* 
which,  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  passes 
through  Cilicia,  leaving  in  its  progress  the 
Matienians  on  its  right,  and  Phrygia  on  its 
left:  then  stretching  towards  the  north,  it 
eeparates  the  Cappadocian  Syrians  from  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
stream.  Thus  the  river  Halys  separates  all  the 
lower  parts  of  Asia  from  the  sea  which  flows 
opposite  to  Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  a  space 
over  which  an  active  man'  could  not  travel  in 
leis  than  five  days.* 

LXXni.  Crossus  continued  to  advance  to- 
wards Cappadocia ;  he  was  desirous  of  adding 
the  country  to  his  dominions,  but  he  was  prin- 
cipally influenced  by  his  confidence  in  the 
otade,  and  his  zeal  for  revenging  on  Cyrus 
the  cause  of  A  sty  ages.  Astyages  was  son  of 
Cyaxares  king  of  the  Medes,  and  brothf^f-in- 


niisfied  them :  rendered  rich  hy  the  canquests  of  Cyrus 
and  his  successors,  luxury,  and  all  Us  concomiunt 
vices,  was  intr  xluced  anung  them.— ZoT'Acy 

4  liU^J} — ^The  stream  of  this  river  was  c  dder  than 
any  in  I  »nia,  and  celebrated  fir  that  quality  by  the  ele- 
f  iac  piKiB.-^Chandler'8  TVavela  in  AJaia  Mimf. 

h  A^tipe  man,  4*^ J— The  Greek'is  tv^ui¥tp  avipi^  lite- 
nlly,  in  English,  a  well-girt  man.  The  expression  is 
imjttfed  ty  U  >race : 


Bbe  iter  icmvi  divfaibmw— •Itiw  ae  ] 


r. 


%TKvt  d5«y».]— Scymnua  of  Chios,  having  remarked 
thit  the  Euxine  is  a  seven  days' journey  distant  from 
Cilicia,  adduces  the  present  pnssiu^e  as  a  pn>nf  of  our 
hist  rbn's  ignorance.  Scymnus  pr  'bably  estimated  th«> 
dij's  ]  omey  at  150  furl  •n?s,  which  was  sometimes 
4inr;  witilst  Ilorkl.^us  mttkes  it  200.  This  makes, 
teween  th^  vri  accounts,  a  difference  of  50  furl  >n?8 ; 
a  diCfeace  too  small  to  put  any  one  out  of  temper  with 
ov  hishtrian.— ZrorcAtfr. 


law  to  C.GBsus;  he  was  now  vanqu^i^ed,  and 
detained  in  captivity  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cam- 
byses.  The  aflinity  betwixt  Crcesus  and  Asty- 
ages was  of  this  nature : — Some  tumult  having 
arisen  among  the  Scythian  Nomadcs,  a  number 
of  them  reUred  clandestinely  into  the  territories 
of  the  Medes,  where  Cy  ax  ares  son  of  Phra- 
ortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces,  was  at  that 
time  king.  He  received  the  fugitives  under 
bis  protection,  and,  after  showing  them  manj 
marks  of  his  favour,  he  intrusted  some  boya 
to  their  care,  to  learn  their  language,  and  the 
Scythian  management  of  the  bow.7  Thes« 
Scythians  employed  much  of  their  time  in 
hunting,  in  which  they  were  generally,  though 
not  alike  successful.  Cyaxarcs,  it  seems,  was 
of  an  irritable  disposition,  and  meeting  them 
one  day,  when  they  returned  without  any  game, 
he  treated  them  with  much  insolence  and  aspe- 
rity. They  conceived  themselves  injured,  and 
determined  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  afiront 
After  some  consultation  among  themselves, 
they  determined  to  kill  one  of  the  children  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  to  dress  him  as  they  were 

a  •    • 

accustomed  to  do  their  game,  and  to  serve  him 
up  to  Cyaxares.  Having  done  this,  they  re- 
solved to  fly  to  Sardis,  where  Alyattes,  son  of 
Sadyattes,  was  king.  They  executed  their 
purpose.  Cyaxares  and  his  guests  partook  of 
tbe  human  flesh,  and  the  Scythians  immediately 
sought  the  protection  of  Alyattes. 

LXXIV.  Cyaxares  demanded  their  persons; 
on  refusal  of  which,  a  war  commenced  betwixt 
the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  which  continued 
five  years.  It  was  attended  ^ith  various  suc- 
cess: and  it  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  their 
engagements  took  place  in  the  night."    In  the 


7  S  ythian  management  qfthe  bow."}— The  Scythians 
had  the  reputati  in  of  being  excellent  archers.  The 
sch.>lljst  of  Theocritus  inf  irms  us,  that,  according  tn 
Herodotus  and  Callimachus,  Hercules  Isarned  the  art 
of  the  b)W  from  the  Scythian  Teuiarus.  Theocritus 
himself  says,  that  HercuL'S  learned  this  art  fr  )m  Eury- 
tus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  The  Athenians  had  Scy- 
thians amongst  their  troops,  as  had  prubatly  the  other 
Greeks.— Irfin  her. 

8  Took  flare  in  the  nif  ft/.]— Upon  this  passage  I  am 
favoured,  by  an  ingenious  friend,  with  the  fallowing 
note. 

**!  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  event  only  is  spoken 
of  here  by  Herixlotus;  and  that  by  rujrro^oxisv  rtvs 
he  meant  to  express  a  kind  of  night-engagement^  of 
which  the  subsequent  sentence  contains  the  particulars. 
Otherwise  it  seems  siranre,  that  he  sh  uld  mention  tha 
yvirrefiaxia  as  a  remarkable  occurrence,  and  notgivs 
any  particulars  concerning  it.  The  ol j'jcti  ins  to  this 
interpretati  m  are,  the  connecting  the  sentence  by  dc 
instead  of  yap^  and  the  f  11  iwing  account,  that  they 
ceased  to  fight  after  the  eclipse  came  on;  but  neiihe. 
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ttxth  year,  when  noitber  lide  could  maaonably 
claim  aiiperiority,  in  the  midat  of  an  engage- 
ment the  day  was  suddenly  involved  in  dark- 
neas.  This  phenomenon,  and  the  particular 
period  at  which  it  was  to  happen,  had  been 
foretold  to  the  lonians  by  Thalea*  the  Milesian. 
Awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  event,  the  par- 
ties desisted  from  the  engagement,  and  it  far- 
ther influenced  them  both  to  listen  to  certain 
propositions  for  peace,  which  were  made  by 
Syennesis  of  Cilicia,  and  Labynetus*  of  Baby- 
lon. To  strengthen  the  treaty,  these  persons 
mlso  recommended  a  matrimonial  connexion. 
Th^y  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give  Aiyenis 
his  daughter  to  Astyages  son  of  Cyaxares,  from 
the  just  conviction  that  no  political  engagements 
are  durable  unless  strengthened  by.  the  closest 
of  all  possible  bonds.*  The  ceremony  of  con- 
firming alliances  u  the  same  in  this  nation  as 
in  Greece,  with  this  addition,  that  both  parties 
wound  themselves  in  the  arm  and  mutually  lick 
the  blood.** 

•f  these  are  Insuperable.  The  interpreution  of  rtva 
is  perfectly  fair,  and  n>t  unusual.  Astrtimmers  have 
affirmed,  fr'tm  calcuUihm,  that  this  eclipse  niuft  have 
happened  in  the  seventh  year  of  Astyages,  not  in  the 
retgn  of  Cyaxaros." 

1  Fjretcld  to  the  laniana  6y  Thalu.y-CX  Thales,  the 
lllii  is  given  by  Di  <genes  Laenius ;  inany  jtarticulars 
also  concernins  him  are  tj  be  f  und  in  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
Laoaniius,  ApUeius,  and  Cicero.  He  was  the  first  tif 
the  seven  wise  men,  tlie  first  als  i  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Icn^wlddge  i  f  asir  \  tfj ;  add  t-i  which, 
he  was  the  first  wh  >  predicted  an  eclipse.  His  most 
memorable  raying  wss,  that  he  was  thankful  ta  the  gods 
for  three  things— Thai  he  was  b^vrn  a  man,  and  not  a 
beast ;  tital  he  was  U>rn  a  man,  and  not  a  woman ;  th.it 
be  was  born  a  Oreelc,  and  not  a  Barliarian.  The  dark- 
ness in  the  Iliad,  which  surprises  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
Jans  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  battle,  th  u  j;h  represented 
as  preternatural,  and  the  immediate  interpt  sition  of 
Jupiter  himself,  has  not  the  effect  of  suspending  the 
battle.  This  mi^hi,  perhaps,  aflT  rd  matter  ><f  discussion, 
did  njt  the  descripti  n  of  the  darkness,  and  the  raljse- 
quent  prayer  of  Aj-u,  fr-^m  their  beauty  and  sublimity, 
exclude  all  crliicisra.— 7*. 

2  £a6yiMf us.}— The  same,  atys  Prideaux,  with  the 
KebucliadDezzar  i  f  ScrifAure.  He  w.is  called,  continues 
the  same  8Ulh«>r,  by  Ber  sue.  Nab  innedus ;  by  Megas* 
ihenes,  Nab  nnidichus;  by  J  sephus,  NalHiardelus.^T*. 

3  Strengtherud  by  the  cUmeat  ifallpanibUbonde.y-lL 
Is  Dot,  perliaps,  much  to  the  credit  of  m  idern  refinement, 
tlutt  pjlitical  intermarriages  betwixt  those  uf  r  ^yal  blood 
seem  anciently  to  have  been  considered  as  m'^re  solemn 
In  themselves,  and  1*1  luive  operated  m-jre  eflectually  to 
Uie  security  of  the  puMic  peace,  than  at  present.^  7*. 

4  Lick  the  bl4fod.}— The  Scythians,  ace  <rdlng  to  Hero- 
dotus, have  a  custom  ne-irly  similir.  **  If  the  Siamese 
wish  to  vow  an  eternal  friendship,  they  make  an  incisitn 
in  some  part  of  the  body,  till  the  bl  jod  appears,  which 
thsy  sfterwards  reciprocally  drink.  In  this  manner 
the  ancient  Scythians  aivl  BaLyl  *nbns  ratified  alli- 
ances ;  and  aim  st  all  the  m'idam  nations  of  tha  East 
•l«erve  the  same  custum.'*— Civil  and  Natural  Uulorjf 


LXXV.  Astyages,  therefore,  was  the  gmid* 
father  of  Cyrus,  though  at  tliia  time  vamiuiahed 
by  him,  and  his  captive,  thp  particulars  of  which 
event  I  shall  herealVer  relate.  This  was  what 
excited  the  original  enmity  of  Crassua,  and 
prompted  him  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether 
he  should  make  war  upon  Persia.  The  delu 
sive  reply  which  was  given  him,  he  inteqMneted 
in  a  manner  the  most  favourable  to  himself 
and  proceeded  in  his  concerted  expedition. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Halya,  he  passed 
over  his  forces  on  bridges,  which  he  there  found 
constructed;  although  the  Greeks  in  general 
assert,  that  this  service  was  rendered  him  by 
Thales  the  Milesian.  Whilst  Croesus  was 
hesitating  over  what  part  of  the  river  he  should 
attempt  a  passage,  as  there  was  no  bridge  then 
constructed,  Thales  divided  it  into  two  branches. 
He  sunk  a  deep  trench,^  which  commencing 
above  the  camp,  from  the  river,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle  conducted  rotmd  till  it 
again  met  the  ancient  bed.  It  thus  became 
easily  fordable  on  either  side.  There  are  some 
who  say,  that  the  old  channel  was  entirely  dried 
up,  to  which  opinion  I  can  by  no  means  asaent, 
for  then  their  rettim  would  have  been  equally 
difficult. 

LXXVI.  Crcesus,  having  passed  over  with 
his  army,  came  into  that  part  of  Cappadocia 
which  is  called  Pteria,  the  best  situated  in  point 
of  strength  of  all  that  district,  and  near  tha 
city  of  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine.  He  here  fixed 
his  station,  and,  after  wasting  the  Syrian  land% 
besieged  and  took  the  Pterians'  principal  city* 
He  destroyed  also  the  neighbouring  townsia 
and  almost  exterminated  the  Syrians,  from 
whom  he  had  certainly  received  no  iiguiy. 
Cyrus  at  length  collected  his  forces,^  and,  tak- 
ing with  him  those  nations  which  lay  betwixt 
himself  and  the  invader,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Before  he  began  his  mareh,  he  despatched 

5  Sumk  a  ckfp/renrA.]— Anciently,  when  they  wanted 
to  construct  a  bridge,  they  besan  by  adding  an  ither 
channel  to  the  river,  to  turn  <  AT  the  waters :  when  tha 
ancient  bed  was  dry,  or  at  least  when  there  was  but  lib- 
tie  water  left,  the  bridge  was  erected.  Thus  it  was  much 
less  troublesome  to  Croesus  to  turn  the  river  than  10 
construct  a  bridge.— Lor  her, 

6  Cjfrue  at  length  eotUried  hie/9rree.']—Cjnu9  Inti- 
midated by  the  threats  of  Croesus,  was  inclined  to  retire 
into  India.  His  wife  Bardane  inspired  him  with  new 
courage,  and  advised  him  to  consult  Daniel,  who,  on 
more  tlian  one  occashn,  had  predicted  future  events, 
both  to  her  and  to  Darius  the  Mede.  Cyrus,  having  con- 
suited  the  propliet,  received  Croin  bun  an  assurance  of 
victitry.  To  me  ^is  seems  oar  uf  th>se  fiiiies  whick 
the  Jews  and  earlier  Christians  made  n  >  scnipis  of 
asserting  as  truths  not  to  Le  dispui0d.~XArdk«r. 
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cmunriei  to  the  lonians,  with  the  view  of  de- 
taching them  from  Cnssufl.  This  not  succeed- 
ing,  he  moved  forwardi  and  attacked  Croottts 
in  his  camp,  they  engaged  on  the  plains  of 
Plena,  with  the  greatest  ardour  on  both  sides. 
The  battle  was  continued  with  equal  violence 
and  loss  till  night  parted  the  combatants^ 
leaving  neither  in  possession  of  victory. 

LXXVIL  The  army  of  Croeeus  being  infe- 
rior in  number,  and  Cyrus  on  the  morrow 
discovering  no  indmation  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  return 
to  Sardlis,  intending  to  claim  the  assistanoe  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  whose  king,  Amasis,  he 
hsd  formed  an  alliance,  previous  to  his  treaty 
with  the  Lacedemonians.  He  had  also  made 
an  offimsive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
Babylonians,  over  whom  Labynetus  was  then 
king.7  With  these,  in  addition  to  Uie  Laoed»- 
Bonian  aids,  who  were  to  be  ready  at  a  slipu- 
hted  period,  he  resolved,  after  spending  a 
certain  time  in  winter  quarters,  to  attack  the 
Penians  early  in  the  spring.  Full  of  these 
thoQghli,  Croesus  returned  to  Sardis,  and  imme- 
diately cent  messengers  to  his  different  allies, 
re({uiring  them  to  meet  at  Sardis  within  the 
space  of  five  months.  The  troops  which  h^B 
had  led  against  the  Persians,  being  chiefly 
mercenaries,  he  disembodied  and  dismissed, 
never  supposing  that  Cyrus,  who  had  certainly 
BO  chums  of  victory  to  assert,  would  think  of 
ibOowing  him  to  Sardis. 

LXXVni.  Whilst  the  mind  of  Croosus  was 
thus  occupied,  the  lands  near  his  capital  were 
fitted  vrith  a  multitude  of  serpents ;  and  it  was 
ohaerved  that,  to  feed  on  these,  the  horses 
Mgleeied  and  forsook  their  pastures.^  Croesus, 
conceiving  tliis  to  be  of  mysterious^import, 
which  it  unquestionably  was,  sent  to  make 
ioqniry  of  the  Telmeasian  priests*  concerning 


TLubynetuB  wtu  then  Jkm^ O^^bgrnetus  was  the  last 
kins  of  Baliytvtn.  He  united  himself  with  Cnssus  to  n- 
prtsi  ike  iio  great  power  uf  Cyrus.  The  conduct  of 
Aaniis  was  pMmpied  by  a  siroil:ir  m  itlvs.— LorrA^r. 

^  Frntook  their  j0oe<iirc«.]— -Thers  is  a  collection  of 
pr^idBt  bj  Julius  Otisequens;  all  uf  which  were  un- 
^tnaad  to  be  predictive  of  s^me  momemous  event 
Araanpi  these,  the  example  of  s  me  mice  eating  the 
pM  consecrated  vi  the  use  of  a  divinity,  and  deposited 
>B  Ui  temple,  is  n  n.  loss  rem  irkabie  titan  the  instance 
t^ve  01.  1  he  fcnglish  reailer  n»y,  perhaps,  constnis 
ifaa  as  rather  expressive  of  the  prooedin^  avarice  or 
p'^rty  of  ttie  priests,  than  as  predictive  of  the  destruc* 
^«  of  Carthage,  to  which  event  this,  with  other  prudi- 
P^  was  m«de  to  nHsr.-^T. 

)  7V/MMauMpnV«ie.>-Telmessus  was  a  r>a  of  Apollo, 
W  <ne  (if  the  d  iu^hters  '^f  Antenor.  The  gud  had  com- 
vidk  her  under  the  £>rm  of  a  liuls  dog;  and  to 


it.  The  answer  which  his  messengers  recei^^« 
explaining  the  prodigy,  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  Cruesus ,  for,  before  they 
could  possibly  return  to  Sardis,  he  was  defeated 
and  a  captive. 

The  Telmessians  had  thus  interpreted  the 
incident:  that  a  foreign  army  was  sbont  to 
attack  CivBsus,  on  whose  arrival  the  natives 
would  be  certainly  subdued ;  for,  as  the  serpent 
was  produced  from  the  earth,  the  horse  might 
be  considered  both  as  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy. 
When  the  ministers  of  the  oracle  reported  this 
answer  to  Crossos,  he  was  already  in  captivity; 
of  which,  and  of  the  events  which  accompanied 
it,  they  were  at  that  time  ignorant. 

LXXIX.  Cyrus  was  well  informed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Croesus,  after  the  battle  of 
Pteria,  to  dismiss  his  forces ;  he  conceived  it 
therefore  advisable  to  advance,  with  all  imagi- 
nable expedition,  to  Sardis,  before  the  Lydian 
forces  could  be  again  collected.  The  measure 
was  no  sooner  concerted  than  executed ;  and, 
conducting  his  army  instantly  into  Lydia,  he 
was  himself  the  messenger  of  his  arrival. 
Cr(«Bus,  although  dbtressed  by  an  event  so 
contrary  to  his  foresight  and  expectation,  lost 
no  time  in  preparing  the  Lydians  for  battle.  At  , 
that  period,  no  nation  of  Asia  was  more  hardy 
or  more  valiant  than  the  Lydians.  They 
fought  principally  on  horseback,  armed  with 
long  speam,  and  were  very  expert  in  the 
management  of  the  horse. 

LXXX.  The  field  of  battle  was  a  spadoua 
and  open  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sardis,  inter* 
sected  by  many  streams,  and  by  the  Hyllus  in 
particular,  all  of  which  united  with  one  Uirger 
than  the  rest,  called  the  Uermus.  This  rising 
in  the  mountain,  which  is  sacred  to  Cybele, 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  city 
Phocaea.  Here  Cyrus  found  the  Lydians  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter;  and  as  he  greatly 
feared  the  iropressaon  of  their  cavalry,  by  the 
advice  of  Harpagus  the  Mode,  he  took  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  obviating  the  danger.  He 
collected  all  the  cameb  which  followed  hie 
camp,  carrying  the  provisions  and  other  bag^ 
gage:  taking  from  these  their  burdens,  he 
placed  on  them  men  accoutred  as  horsemen. 
Thus  prepared,  he  ordered  them  to  advance 
against  the  Lydian  horse;  his  infiintry  were  to 

make  her  compensation,  endowed  her  with  the  facuhy 
of  interpreting  prodigies.  Telmesrjs,  her  b  >n,  had  the 
same  gift.  He  wis  interred  under  tho  altar  of  Apolloi 
In  tlM  city  of  Telinossa,  of  which  he  was  |irjbat»ly  the 
fjunder.— XtfixAcr. 
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follow  in  the  rear  of  the  camels,  and  his  own 
cavalry*  closed  the  order  of  the  attack.  Having 
thus  a'rangei  his  forces,  he  commanded  that 
no  quirter  should  he  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
but  that  whoever  riesisted  should  be  put  to  death, 
Cronus  himself  excepted,  who,  whatever  oppo- 
sition' he  might  make,  was  at  all  events  to  be 
taken  alive.  He  placed  his  camels  in  the  van, 
knowing  the  hatred  which  a  horse  has  to  this 
animal,*  being  neither  able  to  support  the  smell 
nor  the  sight  of  iL  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
printipal  dependence  of  Crcesus  was  on  his 
cavalry,  which  he  hoped  by  this  stratagem  to 
render  incfTcctive.  The  engagement  had  no 
sooner  commenced,  than  the  horses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  threw  their  own  ranks  into 
disorder,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  Crcesus. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lydians  did  not  immediately 
surrender  the  day :  they  discovered  the  strata- 
gem, and,  quitting  their  horses,  engaged  the 
Persians  on  foot ;  a  great  number  of  men  fell 
on  bot!i  sides;  but  the  Lydians  were  finally 
compelled  to  fly,  and,  retreating  within  their 
walls,  were  there  closely  besieged. 

LXXXI,  Croesus,  believing  the  siege  would 
be  considerably  protracted,  sent  other  emissaries 
to  his  different  confederates,  l^e  tendency  of 
his  former  engagements  was  to  require  their 
presence  at  Sardis  within  five  months.  He  now 
entreated  the  immediate  assistance  of  his  other 
alHes,  in  common  with  the  Lacediemonians. 

LXXXII.  At  this  crisis  the  Spartans  them- 
selves were  engaged  in  dispute  with  the  Argives, 
concerning  the  possession  of  a'  place  called 
Thyrea;'  of  which,  although  it  really  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Argive  territories,  the 
Lacedsmonians  had  taken  violent  possession. 


1  Hia  own  cav(dry.']--^Btia\i!tvm  remarks,  book  the 
seventh  of  the  Cjrropedia,  al  the  beginning,  that  the  ca- 
valry  with  which  Cyrus  proceeded  on  his  march  a^ninst 
Croesus,  w>ire  covered  on  their  heads  and  breasts  with 
malls  of  brass.  This  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  an  expla- 
natory comment  on  Jeremiah,  chap.  li.  verse  37:  **  Cause 
the  h  trses  to  come  up  as  a  rough  caierpillar ;**  that 
is,  perhaps,  with  mails  of  brass  on  their  heads  and 
necks. 

I/Kusts  are  compared  to  horses  and  horsemen,  in  the 
book  of  Joel,  chap.  il.  verse  4.—"  The  appearance  of 
them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  like  horsemen 
shall  they  run."— 7*. 

2  fftne  has  to  thia  aiU4iia/.>-'This  natural  antipathy 
of  the  h  irsc  fir  the  camel  is  afiirmed  by  the  ancients ; 
but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by 
the  best  jud  ^es,  the  Orienuls.— GtMon. 

3  CaUad  T^yreaO—'Thyrea  was,  from  Its  situation,  a 
pUc«  of  inflniie  imptrtance  to  the  Argives,  as  they 
obtained  by  it  a  c  tmmunlcatinn  with  all  their  other 
possessions  on  that  side.— Lard^. 


AH  that  tract  of  country  which  extends  ftoa 
Argos,  westward,  to  Malea,  as  well  the  conti- 
nent as  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands,  belonged 
to  the  Argives.  They  prepared  to  defend  the 
part  of  their  territories  which  had  been  attack- 
ed ;  but  the  parties  coming  to  a  conference,  it 
was  agreed  that  thretf  hundred  men  on  each 
side  should  decide  the  dispute,  and  that  Thyrea 
should  be  the  reward  of  victory.  Both  the 
armies,  by  agreement,  were  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes,  lest,  remaining  on  the  field 
of  battle,  either  should  be  induced  to  render 
assistance  to  their  party.  After  their  departure, 
the  men  who  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose 
came  to  an  engagement,  and  fought  with  so 
little  inequality,  that  out  of  six  hundred  but 
three  remained,  wher^  night  alone  had  ter- 
minated the  contest.  Of  the  Argives,  two 
survived,  whose  names  were  Alcenor  and 
Chromius ;  they  hastened  to  Argos,  and  claim* 
ed  the  victory.  The  Lacedaemonian  was  called 
Othryades,  who,  plundering  the  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  Argives,  removed  their  arms  to  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  resumed  his 
post  in  the  field.  On  the  second  day  nflcr  the 
event,  the  parties  m:t,  and  both  claimed  the 
victory ;  the  Argives,  because  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  men  survived ;  the  Lacedaemonians, 
because  the  Argives  who  remained  had  fled, 
but  their  single  man  had  continued  in  the  field, 
and  plundered  the  bodies  of  his  adversarieSi 
Their  altercations  terminated  in  a  battle,*  in 
which,  afler  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  victorious.  From  thif 
time  and  incident,  tlie  Argives,  who  formerly 
suffered  their  hair  to  grow  in  full  length,  cut  y 
short,  binding  themselves,  by  a  solemn  impr«> 
cation,  that,  till  Thyrea  should  be  recovered, 
no  man  shall  permit  hia  hair  to  increase,  nor 
Argive  woman  adorn  herself  with  gold.  The 
Lacednmonians,  on  the  contrary,  issued  an 
edict,  that,  as  they  formerly  wore  their  hair 
short,^  it  should  henceforth  be  permitted  to 


4  Terminated  in  a  fta///«.]~Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms,  that  the  Amphicty  >n8,  cnminz  to  the  spit,  and 
boarin;  testimony  to  the  val  <ur  of  Othryades,  adjudged 
the  victory  to  the  Lacedeem-tnians.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  a  second  baUle.— Zar  Aer. 

5  Formerly  wore  their  hair  aAor/.]— All  the  Oreeks 
f >rmerly  w.ire  their  hair  very  I  m?,  which  ia  evident 
fr>m  the  epithet  so  repeatedly  given  them  by  H  >mer,  of 
1  >n;-haired.  Xenr>phon,  in  contradiction  to  the  passage 
before  us,  remarks,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  custiim  of 
suffisring  the  hair  to  gr  >w,  was  amongst  the  instltuii  job 
of  Lycurjnis.  Plutarch  alsj  denies  the  Cict  here  iocnv 
dvceil.—Lurrher. 

This  battle  necessarily  brings  to  mine)  t)  •  coniast  of 
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glow.  It  U  reported  of  Othryades,  the  sunivor 
of  hU  three  hundred  coantrymen,  that  aahamed 
to  return  t9  Sparta,  when  all  his  comrades  haJ 
so  honourably  died,  he  put  himself  to  death  at 
Thyrea. 

LXXXIIL  Whilst  the  Spartans  were  in  this 
situation,  the  Sardian  messenger  arrived,  re- 
lating the  extreme  danger  of  Grassus,  and  re- 
questing their  immediate  assistance.  This  they 
without  hesitition  resolved  to  give.  Whilst 
they  were  making  for  this  purpose  preparations 
of  men  and  ships,  a  second  messenger  brought 
intelligence,  that  Sardis  was  taken,  and  Croesus 
in  captivity.  Strongly  impressed  by  this  won- 
derful calamity,  the  Lacedsmonians  made  no 
£uther  efibrta. 

LXXXIV.  Sardis  was  thus  taken: — On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  Cyrus  sent  some 
honemen  round  his  camp,  promising  a  reward 
to  whoever  should  first  scale  the  wall.  The 
attempt  was  made,  but  without  success.  After 
which  a  certain  Mardian,  whose  name  was 
Hyreades,^  made  a  daring  effort  on  a  part  of 
the  citadel  where  no  sentinel  was  stationed ;  it 
being  so  strong  and  so  difficult  of  approach  as 
■eemingly  to  defy  all  attack.  Around  this  place 
alone  Melees  had  neglected  to  carry  his  son  Leon, 
whom  he  had  by  a  concubine,  the  Telmessian 
priests  having  declared,  that  8ardis  should  never 
br  laken,  if  l.feon  were  carried  round  the  walls. 
Leon,  it  seems,  was  carried  by  his  father  round 
every  part  of  the  citadel  which  was  exposed 
to  attack.    lie  omitted  taking  him  round  that 

thd  Rjraiii  and  Curiaitii,  which  decided  the  empire  of 
R^me.  The  account  which  Suidas  gives  of  Olhryades 
diSen  esseniially.  Olhryades,  says  he,  was  wounded, 
and  c-YDoealed  himself  amingst  the  bodies  of  the  slain; 
and  when  Alceajr  and  Chromiui,  the  Argivss  wh  >  sur- 
rived,  were  departed,  he  himself  stripped  the  b  >die8  of 
the  enemy*  erected  thus  s  tr>phy,  aa  It  were,  of  human 
blood,  and  immediately  died.— 7*. 

S  Hjniade».']—0(ih\B  pers  m  Xenophon  d'MS  n'lt  give 
tts  the  name.  Acc}rding  to  him, a  Persian  wh)  had  been 
ll^  dmve  of  a  man  on  military  duty  in  the  citadel,  served 
as  fuJde  to  the  troops  of  Cyrus.  In  other  respects,  his 
«GC  Hint  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  differs  but  liule  from 
tliat  of  our  historian.— £arcA«r. 

By  means  of  diis  vary  ruck,  and  by  a  similar  stratsp 
fern,  Sxrdis  was  a  1  >ng  time  afterwards  taken,  under 
the  c  >nduct  of  Anti-Jchus.  The  circumstances  are  de- 
scribed at  leo^  by  P.ilybios.  An  officer  had  observed, 
that  vuUares  and  birds  of  prey  gathered  there  about 
ibc  otfils  and  dead  b idles  thrown  into  the  hollow  by 
the  besieged;  and  inferred  that  the  wall  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  was  neglected,  as  secure  from 
atufk.  Me  scaled  it  with  a  res  ilute  party,  while  Antl> 
ochtts  called  off  the  attentiin  biih  of  his  own  army  and 
of  the  enetny,  by  a  feint,  marching  as  if  he  intended  lu 
attack  the  Peraian  gale.  Two  thvinsind  s  ildiers  rushed 
IB  at  the  gate  opened  fir  them,  and  took  their  poet  at  the 
9y  when  the  town  wa«  plundered  and  *  ''■■ned.— 7. 


which  is  opposite  to  mount  Tmolus,  from  ths 
persuasion  that  its  natural  strength  rendered  all 
raades  of  defence  unnecessary.  Ilere,  however, 
the  Mardian  had  the  preceding  day  observed  a 
Lydian  descend  to  recover  his  helmet,  which 
had  fallen  down  the  precipice.  He  revolved 
the  incident  in  his  mind.  He  attempted  to 
scale  it;  he  was  seconded  by  other  Persians, 
and  their  example  followed  by  greater  numbers. 
In  this  manner  was  Sardis  stormed,'  and  after- 
wards given  up  to  plunder. 

LXXXV.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
fate  of  Crcesns.  He  hod  a  son,  as  we  have 
before  related,  who,  though  accomplished  in 
other  respects,  was  unfortunately  dumb.  Croe- 
sus, in  his  former  days  of  good  fortune,  bad 
made  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  cure  for  this 
infirmity.  Amongst  other  things,  he  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Pythian 
returned  this  answer  :— 

Wide,  ruling  Lydian,  in  thy  wishes  wild, 
Ask  n'Jt  to  hear  the  accents  of  thy  child ; 
Far  beuer  were  his  silence  f  >r  ihy  peace. 
And  sid  will  \ap  the  day  when  that  shall  cease. 

During  the  storm  of  the  city,  a  Persian,  meeting 
Crffisus,  was,  through  ignorance  of  his  person, 
about  to  kill  him.  The  king,  overwhelmed  by 
his  calamity,  took  no  care  to  avoid  the  blow  or 
escape  death ;  but  his  dumb  son,  when  he  saw 
the  violent  designs  of  the  Persian,  overcome 
with  astonishment  and  terror,  exclaimed  aloud, 
«0  man,  do  not  kill  CrcBsus!"^  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  articulated,  but  he 
retained  the  faculty  of  speech  from  this  event 
as  long  as  he  lived.  . 

7  In  thiM  nuttuur  troe  Sardis  e/oniMii.  j— Palyssntts  re- 
lates the  matter  diflerently.  According  to  him  Cyrus 
availed  himself  of  a  truce  which  he  had  concluded  with 
Cruesus,  to  advance  his  forces,  and  m:iking  his  appniach 
by  night,  took  the  city  by  surprise.  Cr.esus  still  remain* 
ing  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  expected  the  arrival  of 
his  Grecian  succours ;  but  Cyrus  pauing  in  irons  the 
relations  and  friends  of  those  who  defended  the  citadel, 
showed  them  in  that  state  to  the  besieged ;  at  the  same 
time  he  Informed  them  by  a  herald,  that  if  they  would 
give  up  the  place  he  would  set  their  friends  at  liberty; 
bat  that  If  they  persevered  In  their  defence,  ho  would 
put  them  to  death.  The  besieged  chose  rattier  to  sur* 
render,  than  cause  their  relitt  >n8  to  perish.— 7*. 

S^'Donai  kiU  C/tss iw."*j-Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  Essay 
on  History,  reprobating  the  Irreligious  spirit  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  happily  Introduces  this  Incident. 

My  verse,  says  the  Poet, 


— Sreaiha  ao  hoawt  li^  of  datp  ( 
Awl  phi«  fMias  whm  his  wild  auwr 
GivM  hiih  a  woaad,  ud  ionntwiee  a  bar. 
Httmi.i»r  bMwIf,  ditiiMir  aiM, 
SuUim*  Belifioa^  meek  and  nodal  rhild, 
Like  ibe  dumb  na  of  Cnsaua.  ia  lite  itrife, 
Whei*  fbrcc  anailM  hit  hrher^  ncml  lifi^ 
Bfnki  lilence,  aed  wilh  tVuX  dutf  warm, 
Bids  thee  twnn  hcrpinM^  haUowU  fcn» 
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LXXXVI.  The  Persians  thos  otoined  poe- 
•csaion  of  Sardis,  and  made  Croesus  captive, 
when  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  days;  a  mighty  empire, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction  which  had  deluded 
him,  being  then  destroyed.  The  Persians 
brought  him  to  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  chains  upon  the 
summit  of  a  huge  wooden  pile,*  and  fourteen 
Lydian  youths*  around  him.  He  did  this, 
either  desirous  of  oficring  to  some  deity  the 
first-fruits  of  his  victory,  in  compliancy  with 
some  vow  which  he  had  made;  or,  perhaps, 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  deity  would 
liberate  Croesus,  of  whose  piety  he  had  heard, 
from  the  danger  of  being  consumed  by  fire. 
When  Croesus  stood  erect  upon  the  pile,  al- 
though in  this  extremity  of  misery,  he  did  not 
forget  the  saying  of  Solon,  which  now  appeared 
of  divine  inspiration,  that  no  living  mortal 
could  be  accounted  happy.  When  the  memory 
of  this  saying  occurred  to  Croesus,  it  is  said, 
that  rousing  himself  from  the  profoundest  si- 
lence of  affliction,  he  thrice  pronounced  aloud 
the  name  of  Solon.'     Cyrus,  hearing  this,  de- 


1  A  huge  teooden  /n7c.}— The  craeltf  of  this  c^nducl 
of  Cyrus  is  agsniTaied  fr  >in  the  c  insidermtion  that  Gns- 
SUB  was  his  reldti  »n.    See  chap.  73.-7*. 

2  Pjurteen  Lydian  y<m//w.}— Achilles,  In  the  Iliad, 
sacrifices  twelve  Tr  '}mx  jouihs  at  the  funeral  pile  of 
Patroclus : 

And  twdm  mi  ? ietfan  oT  th*  TVojan  Um 
Bicrad  Id  veaccuca,  iMlaal  Unit  upin^ 
TiMir  U««  cfl'und  aroGsd  >ky  lymutX  pjra. 
Again, 

Tbn  bart  of  an,  and  hmriU*  to  toll, 
Sarfncrifioa,  twdn  Tn^aa  captivaa  fUL 

The  reader  will,  d  nibtless,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
word  eod  is  in  buth  these  pla^s  very  ill  and  feebly 
applied  by  Mr.  Pipe  in  his  version.  The  expressim 
of  Homer  is  ayXAia.  rcxvo,— illustrious  youths  or  sjns. 

-r. 

3  The  name  of  SoUm.yAl  seems  In  this  place  not  Im- 
proper to  imr  .dnce  fr  im  Plutarch  the  full  jwing  particu- 
lars, with  respect  to  Crcesus  and  S  Inn.  That  S  1  »n, 
says  Plutarch,  sh>ul  J  converse  with  Cnxsus,  seems  to 
same  na  consistent  wHh  chronology;  but  I  canmi  f.r 
this  reas  >n  reject  a  reUti  >n  so  credible  in  itself,  and  so 
well  attested.  Plutarch,  after  this  remark,  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  conversation  betwixt  Croesus  and 
Solon,  nearly  in  the  s  ime  words  with  Her  jd dus ;  **  The 
felicity  of  thiu  man,"  c.  includes  the  phil  >Sipher,  to  the 
kinf,  *^who  still  lives,  is  like  the  gl  ry  of  a  wrestler 
still  wUhin  tlie  ring,  precarious  and  uncertain."  He 
was  'Jten  dismtssocl,  having  vexed  biQ.  not  Instructed 
Cnesus.  But  when  Crossus  was  cunqusrsd  by  CyVus,  his 
city  taken,  and  himself  a. prisoner,  be  was  b  >uud,  and 
abi>ttt  to  be  burned  >  n  a  pile ;  then  he  remembered  the 
w:)rds  of  Siljn,  and  three  times  pronounced  his  name. 
The  explanatkm,  given  at  the  request  of  Cyrus,  pre- 
served  the  hfis  of  Cnesus,  and  nblained  him  respect  and 
honour  with  his  c  >nqiierv>r.  Thus  S  >lon  had  the  glory, 
by  the  same  s.iying,io  instruct  one  princs  and  prsservs 
another.— P^tfiaf(A*«L/e  ^Sulam, 


Fired  hy  his  interpreten  to  know  who  it  was 
that  he  invoked.    They  approached  and  aaked 
him,  but  he  continued  silent    At  length,  being 
compelled  to  explain    himself,   he    said,  «I 
named  a  man  with  whom  I  hacV  rather  that  all 
kings  should  converse,  than  be  master  of  the 
greatest  richce."     Not  being  sufficiently  under- 
stood, he  was  solicited  to  be  more  explicit ;  to 
their  repeated  and  importunate  inquiries,  he 
replied  to  this  effect:  That  Solon,  an  Athenian, 
had  formerly  visited  him,  a  man  who,  when  he 
had  seen  all  his  immense  riches,  treated  them 
with  disdain :  whose  sayings  were  at  that  mo- 
ment veriiied  in  his  f&tc;   sayings  which  he 
had  applied  not  to  him  in  paiticular,  but  to  all 
mankind,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  in 
their  own  estimation  happy.     While  Croesus 
was*  thua  speaking  the  pile  was  lighted,  and 
the  flame  began  to  ascend.     Cyrus,  being  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  felt  compunction 
for  what  he  had  done.    His  heart  reproached 
him,  that  beihg  himself  a  mortal,  he  had  con- 
demned to  a  cruel  death  by  fire  a  man  formerly 
not  inferior  to  himself.    He  feared  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  and  reflecting  that  all  human  af- 
fairs are   precarious  and  uncertain,  he  com- 
manded the  fire  to  be  instantiy  extinguished, 
and  Croesus  to  be  saved  with  his  companions, 
The  flames,  however,  repelled  the  efforts  of  the 
ministc  "s  of  Cyrus. 

LXXXVtl.  In  this  extremity  the  Lydians 
afiirm,  that  Croesus,  informed  of  the  change  of 
the  king's  sentiments  in  his  (avour,  by  seeing 
the  oflScious  effortii  of  the  multitude  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  in- 
effectual, implored  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
entreating,  that  if  he  had  ever  made  him  any 
acceptable  offering,^  he  would  now  interpose, 
and  deliver  him  from  the  impending  danger. 
When  Croesus,  with  tears,  had  thus  invoked  the 
god,  the  sky,  which  before  was  serene  and  tran* 
qoil,  suddenly  became  dark  and  gloomy,  a  violent 
storm  of  niin  succeeded,  and  the  fire  of  the  pile 
was  extinguished.  This  event  satisfied  Cyrus 
that  Cnesos  was  both  a  good  man  in  himself^ 
and  a  fiivourite  of  heaven :  causing  him  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  pile,  «  Croesus,'*  said  he, 
addressing  him,  «  what  could  induce  you  to  in- 

4  Ever  made  him  any  aecepfable  (ffering.^—hnrcher 
is  of  opinim,that  in  this  passage,  Herodjtus  must  havs 
had  In  his  eye  the  f  11  >wing  lines  uf  H.>mer: 

Tboa  *Mrea  of  light,  whooi  Ttatdm  jilnraa, 

Awl  whoas  lirigtil  prawiioe  (ilda  thy  (toyaaH  ihani| 

ir  cV  wiih  vrrealhi  I  haaf  Ihf  wcr«t  turn. 

Or  hd  Iha  SaMca  wlUi  tot  or  Maa  fllaia, 

<M  of  Iba  alfM-  bow,  *&— 

lUtd,  book  Lt.Uj  9fJPnpiH  hawJItoa 
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nik  mj  tenitoiies.  and  become  my  enemy 
nlher  thaa  my  fiiendl''  «0  king/'  replied 
CfiEsas,  **  it  was  the  prtTalenoe  of  your  good 
md  of  my  eriJ  fortune  which  prompted  my 
ftttempt  I  atta^ed  your  dominions,  impelled 
•nd  deluded  by  the  deity  of  the  Greeks.  No 
one  cao  be  lo  in&tuated  as  not  to  pre&r  tran- 
quillily  to  war.  In  peace,  children  inter  their 
ptienti ;  war  violatea  the  order  of  nature,  and 
caoses  parents  to  inter  their  children.  It  must 
bave  pleaflod  the  gods  that  these  things  should 
ao  happen." 

LXXXVm.  Cyrus  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  unbound,  placed  him  near  his  perwn,  and 
tretted  him  with  great  respect ;  indeed  he  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  who  were  present 
After  an  interval  of  silent  meditation,  Croesus 
obwned  the  Peraiana  engaged  in  the  plunder 
of  the  city.  «  Does  it  become  me,  Cyrus," 
•aid  he,  « to  continue  silent  on  this  occasion,  or 
tt  epak  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  V  Cyrus 
entieated  him  to  speak  without  apprehension  or 
reKTre.  «  About  what,*'  he  returned,  "is  that 
nmltitade  so  eagerly  employed  ?'*  «  They  are 
ptmidering  your  city,"  replied  Cyrus,  «and 
poitncing  themaelTes  of  your  wealth."  «  No," 
aniwend  Croesus^  "they  do  not  plunder  my 
city,  nor  poaseaa  themaeWes  of  my  wealth ;  I 
bave  no  concern  with  either ;  it  ia  your  pro- 
perty which  they  are  thus  destroying." 

LXXXDC.  These  words  disturbed  Cyrus; 
dcnring,  therefore,  those  who  were  present  to 
withdraw,  he  asked  Croesus  what  measures  he 
would  recommend  in  the  present  emergenou. 
"The  gods,"  answered  Croesus,  "have  made 
me  your  captive,  and  you  are  therefore  justly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  my  reflections.  Nature 
has  made  the  Persiana  haughty,  but  poor.  If 
you  permit  them  to  indulge  without  restraint 
Uiifl  iptrit  of  devastation,  by  which  they  may 
hcconie  rich,  it  is  probable  that  your  acquies- 
cence may  thus  foster  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
•gainst  younelf*  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
bving  mode  to  be  adopted,  if  agreeable  to  your 
wisdom :  station  some  of  your  guards  at  each 
of  the  gates,  let  it  be  their  business  to  stop  the 
pianderera  with  their  booty,  and  bid  them 
uagn  as  a  reason,  that  one-tenth  part  must  be 
couecrated  to  Jupiter.  Thus  you  will  not 
UKor  th^r  enmity  by  any  seeming  violence  of 
condqct;  they  will  even  accede  without  reluc- 
^lace  to  your  views,  under  the  impression  of 
TOUT  bebg  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty." 

XC.  Cyrus  was  delighted  with  the  advice, 
md  immediately  adopted  it ;  he  stationed  guards 


in  the  manner  recommended  by  Croesus,  whom 
he  soon  after  thus  addressed :  "  Croesus,  youf 
conduct  and  your  words  mark  a  princely  cha* 
racter ;  I  desire  of  you,  therefore,  to  request  of 
roe  whatever  you  please,  and  your  wish  shall 
be  instantly  gratified."  «  Sir,"  replied  Croesus, 
"you  will  materially  oblige  me  by  your  peimis* 
sion  to  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  Greece,* 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  have  honoured ;  and 
to  inquire  of  him,  whether  it  be  his  rule  to  de- 
lude those  who  have  claims  upon  his  kindness." 
When  Cyrus  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
occaaiou  of  this  implied  reproach,  Croesus  in* 
genuously  explained  each  particular  of  his  con- 
duct, the  oracles  he  had  received,  and  the  giiVa 
he  had  presented;  declaring  that  these  induced, 
him  to  make  war  upon  the  Persians.  He 
finished  his  narrative  with  again  soliciting  per 
mission  to  send  and  reproach  the  divinity  which 
had  deceived  him.  Cyrus  smiled :  "  I  will  not 
only  grant  this,"  said  he,  "  but  whatever  eke 
you  shall  require."  Croesus  accordingly  de- 
spatched some  Lydians  to  Delphi,  who  were 
commissioned  to  place  his  fetters  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  temple,  and  to  ask  if  the  deity  were 
not  ashamed  at  having,  by  hla  oracles,  induced 
Croesus  to  make  war  on  Persia,  with  the  expeo* 
tation  of  overturning  the  empire  of  Cyrus ;  of 
which  war,  these  chains  were  the  first-fruits : 
and  they  were  farther  to  inquire,  if  the  gods  of 
Greece  were  usually  ungratefuL 

XCI.  The  Lydians  proceeded  on  their  jour^ 
ncy^  and  executed  their  commission ;  they  are 
said  to  have  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  Pythian  pricutess :  "  That  to  avoid  the  de* 
termination  of  destiny^  was  impossible  even  for 

6  Ood  of  Or0«r«. }~The  heathens  in  eeneral  believed 
that  there  was  but  one  Ood,  but  they  believed  or  rather 
talked  of  a  muUituds  of  ministers,  deputies,  nr  inferior 
gods,  as  actina:  under  this  supreme.  The  first  may  be 
callod  the  phiUstphical  belisf,  and  the  second  the  vul- 
gar belief  of  the  heathens.— (^."Rre. 

6  Determination  cf  dL^ffMy.]— Thore  were  two  fates, 
the  groiter  and  the  less :  the  determinations  of  the  first 
were  Immutable ;  th  ise  of  the  litter  mi-iht  bo  set  aside. 
The  express!  m  in  Virgil,  i)f  "  Si  qua  Cita  aspera  mmp 
pas,'*  is  certainly  equivocal,  and  must  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  less  f  ites.  This  subxst  is  fully  discussed 
by  Bentlcy,  in  his  n^nes  to  H  >race,  Epist.  Iiook  2,  who, 
f  T  "  in?entla  ikct%,"  pr>p  )ses  to  read  **ingeniia  Cua."^ 
See  Spenser,  book  iv.  canto  ii  stanza  51 : 


For  what  Um  fiitei  do  eoea 

Not  ill  tha  coda  eao  chaagi^  nor  Jova  hinadf  eaa  frw. 

Several  writers  suppose,  that  Herxiotus,  in  these 
words  has  decl ired  his  own  semirarnts, and  qu  >ie  them 
as  a  snying  of  the  historian.  See  Jurtin's  Remarks  on 
Fpenser. 

It  w»s  a  common  notion  among  the  heathens.  See 
jKsch.  Prometh.  516.    Ovid.  Met  U.  429.^7*. 
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«  divinity ;  that  Crcesus,  in  Us  pemon,  expiated 
the  crimes  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  fifth  descent;^ 
who,  being  a  guardsman  of  the  Heractids,  was 
seduced  by  the  artifice  of  a  woman  to  assassi- 
nate his  master,  aud  without  the  remotest  pre- 
tensions succeeded  to  his  dignities :  that  Apollo 
was  desirous  to  have  this  destruction  of  Sardis 
fiiil  on  the  descendants  of  Croesus,  but  was 
unable  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  fate ;  that 
he  had  really  obviated  them  as  far  as  was  pos* 
sible ;  and,  to  show  liis  partiality  to  Croesus,' 
had  caused  the  ruin  of  Sardis  to  be  deferred  for 
the  space  of  three  years :  that  of  this  Croesus 
might  be  assured,  that  if  the  will  of  the  fates 
had  been  punctually  fulfilled,  he  would  have 
been  three  years  sooner  a  captive :  neither  ought 
he  to  forget,  ikai  when  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  Apollo  had  afforded  him  his 
succour :  that  with  respect  to  the  declaration  of 
the  oracle,  Croesus  was  not  justified  in  his  com- 
plaints; for  Apollo  had  declared,  that  if  he 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  a  mighty  empire 
would  be  overthrown ;  the  real  purport  of  which 
communication,  if  he  had  been  anxious  to 
understand,  it  became  him  to  have  inquired 
whether  the  god  alluded  to  his  empire,  or  the 
empire  of  Cyrus;  but  that,  not  understanding  the 
reply  which  had  been  made,  nor  condescending 
to  make  a  second  inquiry,  he  had  been  himself 
che  cause  of  his  own  misfortune:  that  he  had 


1  Ih  Ihefjh  d.«'-en/.]--"Such,yiu  wy,  it  the  pcjwer 
of  the  e«>(!fl,th:ii  if  (l«;ath  shall  deliver  an  individual  fr  in 
the  punishmout  ilue  t  >  his  crimes,  ven<:e:ince  shall  siill 
be  s  itisfied  .>»  his  children,  his  grandchildren,  or  s  xxvt 
of  his  p  sieriiy.  Wuoderfi.l  as  may  l«  the  e(iiruy  i  f 
Pivvideiicp,  will  any  city  suHTer  a  law  u»  be  Inir  ducef), 
which  sh  ill  punish  asm  or  a  grundsun  f  r  the  criiisea  <  f 
his  father  t  his  u-nindf  ither  ?"  Cv  ero  de  Naturti  Dto- 
mm.  U[i  n  the  ub  »ve,  Lareher  remarks,  thai  Cicero 
•peaks  Ik.'  awisc,HerHlotu8likeaBupcrstiii  us  man.  Ii 
is  inie  thai  ii  is  the  di\iaity  who  speaks;  but  it  is  the  his- 
torian wh  •  m  ikes  him,  and  who  appr  vest  f  whil  he  says. 

CruBSus  WHS  the  fif.h  descendant  c«f  Oyces.  The  ^cne- 
al>.'y  WIS  this:  Gy^es,  Ardys,  Sdddyutea,  Alyaiics, 
Croesus.— 7*. 

2  Partiality  to  Crosus.]— In  the  remoter  ages  of  icn-v 
ranee  and  sti;  erstiti  n,  the  divinities,  or  their  symlxils, 
did  u^t  alwtys  experience  frmi  their  worshipfiers  the 
same  unif  nu  vencnii  n.  When  things  succeeded  con- 
trary 1 1  their  wishes  or  their  prayers,  they  s  >ineiiints 
chiin  e  i  their  g'>4l8,  s  >metimes  beat  them,  and  often  re- 
pr  »achv-d  them.  S  •  that  it  seems  difficult  to  ace  lUiu  f  r 
ih  se  qu  .Ii  ios  f  the  human  mind,  which,  ackn  wleUg- 
in;  ihe  iiiLliiiAll  m  4.i  hear  petiti  ms,  with  the  p  iwer  t  > 
grant  them.  It  one  time  exfiressed  themselves  in  the  most 
aljoct  and  u  mi  inly  superstition,  at  another  indulxed 
res«!ninricn:s  0(|U  ^ily  prep  8ter>us  and  unnatural  T>  a 
mind  but  the  l.MSt  enli.'htcned,  the  very  circumstance 
of  a  deity's  iftol  >-i  Jnz  to  a  fallen  m  mat  fir  his  predic- 
ti  >n8  and  ih«)ir  etTecis,  seems  to  have  but  little  tendency 
in  exi'i'.a  in  fu  ure  an  awe  iT  his  power,  a  rex'erence  f  t 
hit  wisd.«ni,  or  a  C4infldoace  la  his  jiistice.^7*. 


not  at  all  comprehended  the  last  answ^*  of  tfaa 
oracle,  which  related  to  the  mule;  for  .iat  this 
mule  was  Cyrus,  who  was  bom  of  two  parents 
of  two  difierent  nations,  of  whom  the  mother 
was  as  noble  as  the  Cither  was  mean :  his  mo> 
ther  was  a  Mede,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Medes ;  his  father  was  a  FeraiBn,  and 
tributary  to  the  Modes,  who,  although  a  man  of 
the  very  meanest  rank,  had  married  a  princess, 
who  was  his  mbtress." — This  answer  of  the 
Pythian,  tlie  Lydians,  on  tneir  return,  commu- 
nicated to  Croesus.  Ooesus,  having  heard  it, 
exculpated  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  hunself 
to  be  reprehensible.  Such,  however,  was  the 
termination  of  the  empire  of  Croesus,  and  this 
the  recital  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ionia. 

XCn.  Besides  the  sacred  ofierings  of  Croesus, 
which  we  have  before  enumerated,  many  others 
are  extant  in  Greece.  In  the  Bteotian  Thebes 
there  is  a  golden  tripod,"  consecrated  by  him 
to  the  Ismenian  Apollo:*  there  are  also  at 
Ephesus^  some  golden  heifers,  and  a  number 
of  columns.  He  gave  also  to  the  Pronean 
Minerx'a^  a  large  golden  shield,  which  u  still  to 
be  seen  at  Delphi.  All  the  above  remained 
within  my  remembrance;  many  others  have 
been  lent  He  presented  also,  as  it  appears,  to 
the  Milesian  Branchidte,  giAs  equal  in  weight 
and  value  to  what  he  sent  to  Delphi.  The 
presents  which  he  made  to  Delphi,  as  well  ss 
those  which  he  sent  to  Amphiaraus,  were  given 
for  sacred  purposes  from  his  own  private  or 
hereditary  possessions.  His  other  donation* 
were  formerly  the  property  of  an  adversary,  who 


■Q  T/TJp  <f.]— We  must  not  conf  und  the  tripods  of  the 
ancients  with  the  utensils  kn  wn  l*y  ut  at  present  under 
a  simiUr  name,  (in  French  trtpiei^%  c  rrespmdlng  with 
the  kit; hen  utensil  Called  in  En;;' Ish /uofman.)  l*he 
trip  -d  w  IS  a  vessel  standing  upjn  three  feet,  i.f  which 
there  were  tw  •  kinds :  the  one  was  apprtpriAted  to  fes- 
tivals, and  contained  wine  mi.  ed  with  wati:r;  the  odiera 
wjre  jn.ict'd  up«m  the  fire,  in  which  water  was  made 
wann.— X.an  her. 

4  Lmi.itian  /p  //o.]— Tsmenus  was  a  river  in  Bcettia, 
n't  fir  from  Aulis.  Ismenius  was  synonym  )U8  with 
TheU'inus,  and  thcref  re  the  Ismenian  Ai>  llo  is  the 
same  with  the  Theban  ApoU  t.—T. 

5  Ep'it:»Hii.2^y  icocke  says,  that  the  pi  ice  now  called 
AiesHl  uk  is  ancient  Kphesus.  Chamilersiys  'ihtTwiae. 

The  tw)  cities  if  Cphesus  and  Sm)rna  have  been 
termed  the  eyes  (f  Asia  Minor:  thi-y  were  distant 
fr>m  e^ch  rther  thn*e  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or 
f  Tiy  miles  in  a  straight  bne.— 7*. 

^Prantan  .Vi nerro.]— This  means  the  Minerva  whoae 
shrine  or  temple  was  i<pp  site  t>  that  •  f  Ap  11  •  at  Pel- 
phi  :  but  Her  >d  tus,  in  his  ei  hth  b  Ktk,  makes  nienti««n 
f  (he  shrine  i>f  Minerva  Pnojia,  or  of  Alin.^rva  ths 
g>Mldess  of  pr  vidence.  S  i  that,  at  Delphi,  there  were 
iw  I  difT/rciit  shrines  ^r  (oinples  consecrated  to  Minervsp 
the  Pronean,  *Lod  tht  Prunolan.  <-3'. 
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had  shown  btmscif  hostile  to  Croeius  before  he  and  mercenaiy  oocu  ations,  assisted  by  joang 
ncceeded  to  the  throne,  attaching  himself  to  women  who  prostil  itcd  themselves  for  lure. 
PantaleonJ  and  favouring  his  views  on  the  im-  On  the  summit  of  this  monument  there  re- 
perial  dignity.  Pantalcon  was  also  the  son  of  mained,  within  my  remembrance,  five  termini, 
Alyatfes,  and  brother  of  Cnssus,  but  not  by    upon  which  were  inscriptions  to  ascertain  the 


the  same  mother:  Alyattes  had  Crcesus  by  a 
Carian,  and  Pantalcon  by  an  Ionian  wife.  But 
when,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Ms  £ithor,  Croe- 
SOS  took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  destroyed, 
in  a  fuller's  mill,"  this  man  who  had  opposed 
him :  his  wealth  he  distributed  in  the  manner 
we  have  before  related,  in  compliance  with  a 
vow  which  he  had  formerly  made.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus. 

XCIII.  If  we  except  the  gold  dust  which 
descends  from  mount  Tmoius,*^  Lydia  can  ex- 
hibit DO  curiosity  which  may  vie  with  those  of 
other  countries.  It  boasts,  however,  of  one 
monument  of  art,  second  to  none  but  those  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  is  the  se- 
pulchre of  Alyattes,'^  father  of  Croesus.  The 
groundwork  is  composed  of  immense  stones; 
the  rest  of  the  structure  is  a  huge  mound  of 
earth.    The  edifice  was  raised  by  men  of  mean 


performance  of  each,  and  to  intimate  that  the 
women  accomplished  the  g^reator  part  of  the 
work.  AU  the  young  women  of  Lydia  prosti- 
tute themselves,  by  which  th?y  procure  theif 
marriage  portion ;  this,  with  their  persons,  they 
ailerwards  dispose  of  as  they  thiidc  proper.  The 
circumference  of  the  tomb  is  six  furlongs  and 
two  plcthra,  the  breadth  thirteen  plethra ;  it  is 
terminated  by  a  large  piece  of  water,  which  the 
Lydians  affirm  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  is  called 
the  Gygean  lake.*^ 

XCIV.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Lydians  do  not  essentially  vary  from  those  of 
Greece,  except  in  this  prostitution  of  the  young 
women.  They  are  the  first  people  on  record 
who  coined  gold  and  silver  ^^  into  money,  and 
traded  in  retail  They  claim  also  the  invention 
of  certain  games,  which  have  since  been  prac- 
tised among  the  Grecians,  and  which,  as  they 
say,  were  first  discovered  at  the  time  of  their 
sending  a  colony  into  Tyrrhenia.  The  parti- 
culars are  thus  related:  In  the  reign  of  Atys 
the  son  of  Menes,  all  Lydia  was  reduced  to 


7  PantaUim,'} — When  CnFSUS  m:>uated  the  Lydian 
ihnne,  he  divi«ie«1  the  kinsdom  whh  his  brother.  A 
Ljdijn  remarked  to  him,  thai  tho  sun  ubtaiiis  to  man* 
kind  all  the  comf  rts  ^vhi^.h  the  earth  pr^duceii,  and 

ihii,d,fprivcd  of  ita  Influence,  it  w.^uld  cease  t>  be  frulu    the  severest  extremity  by  a  scarcity  of  com. 
ful  Ba  if  there  were  twu  mns,  it  were  to  be  feared  that     *      •     ^  .1  •     .1  .      •    1*  .,      .. 

Against  this  they  contended  for  a  considerable 

time,  by  patient  and  unremitted  industry.  This 
not  proving  effectual,  they  sought  other  re- 
sources, each  one  exerting  his  own  genius. 
Upon  this  occasion  they  invented  bowls  and 
dice,  with  many  other  games :  of  cheM,  how- 
ever, the  Lydians  do  not  claim  the  discovery. 
These  they  applied  as  an  alternative  agninst  the 
cflTccts  of  tlie  fiimine.^3  One  day  they  gave 
themselves  so  totally  to  their  diversions,  as  to 
abstain  entirely  from  food :  on  the  next  they 
refrained  from  their  games,  and  took  thoir  ne- 
cessary repasts.  They  lived  thus  for  the  sp<ice 
of  eighteen  years.  But  when  their  calamity 
remitted   nothing  of  its    violence,  but  rather 


mns, 
trtrj  thin^  w  mid  be  scorched,  and  perish.    Fit  this 
ms>D,ihe  Lydians  have  but  one  king;  him  they  regard 
It  (heir  protector;  but  they  will  nut  alljw  of  two.— 

BA/uUer'a  fiiiW.]— -The  expression  In  the  editions  of 
{i?rid.itus  which  precede  Wesseling  has  been  hostily 
c  fjiei.  The  true  rcadine:  is  n  >t  tiri  rva^ijl'ov  IXcuv,  but 
rri  Kva^ov  IXkuiv,,  I  >nurins  him  so  as  l)  tear  away  hif 
flesh  piecemea)  upon  a  fuller's  ffva^n(,that  is,  an  instru- 
CKitt  set  r  unl  with  sharp  p unls.  This  reading  is 
wijp-rted  liy  the  gl.'ssiry  to  Herodotusi,  by  Timcus, 
w*J  s;  Platnnic  lexicon  is  frenuemly  interp  dated  from 
Herid^us,  anl  by  Suid:iB.  Plutarch,  in  the  treatist; 
vtiich  pr  fcrs29  to  sh>w  the  malismiiy  uf  Her)d<tU8, 
rpj.testhis  pisa-teR,  and  rends  in  the  common  editions 
(71  ra^7»r  tiut  in  Al  lus,  evt  patpovt  which  only  wants  a 
l«Uerofthe  genuine  readin!.  Ii  is  curitiustooLserve  M. 
Larcher's  mistake  up  o  this  pi  ice ;  he  says,  that  Aldus' 
^liitm  re  ids  ewt  va</k9o,  interpreting  of  Herodotus  wliat 
Wcsselinr  siys  of  Fluinrch:  f  r  AIJus' edition,  which  is 
n "w b»f  re  m#«,  pliinly  reads  uti  nvat^tiXav  IXkwp. 

9  .Hoara  Tin-Uiis-I— The  cmnlry  about  mount  Tm^lus, 
y^'d'h  c  im(irehended  the  pliin  watered  by  the  Hermus, 
W49  always  mmark  ible  f .r its  fertility  and  beamy;  and 
«*»*vvr  will  J«  at  the  pciins  16  consult  Chandler's 
Trivelj,  will  find  that  it  has  1  »8t  btu  little  of  its  ancitint 
clihna  t  >  a  Imiraii  »n.— 7*. 

ViSptl  hre  rf  Ali/af tea. 1— The  remains  of  this  bar- 
r^ar..»  siill  onspicu 'tis  within  five  miles  «>f  Sirdes, 
5>'w  called  Sirt.  Tlie  inlustri  us  Dr.  Chan«ller  inf  >niis 
M,i5m  ihe  mniM  which  his  been  washed  d>wn  cm- 
sei'iiJw  tnsemem;  but  thv.  and  a  considerable  treasure 
Hi 'III  Ui  dis^  'vyrrtd,  if  the  'jarrovr  were  opeaed.^«S^« 
t^«w««r'«  TraveU. 


11  Oygean  lake'^—fiiiW  renains.— 7*. 

12  \V?to  coined  goUd  and  nVrrr,]— Who  v/ere  really 
the  first  people  that  coined  gold  ninney,  is  a  qtestijQ 
not  tt>  !«  decided.  Accordin?  to  sime,  it  was  I'^iid'n, 
kin'4  of  Ar;;os;  according  to  others,  IVmodiw,  she  wife 
of  iMidas.— Z<ar(Atfr. 

13  Against  the  effj^fa  of  /Ae/umt/ie.]— That  th«  I,ydl 
aus  may  have  heen  the  invent  irs  of  'Tami*;!!  is  vc  ly  pro 
biit  Ic! ;  thai,  under  tlie  pressure  of  f.tniiiie,  t'^ey  miiht 
detach  half  their  nati)n  to  toek  their  f*rtiiiip  cUewht-ro, 
is  not  unlikely:  but  that,  to  s  »fien  Uic^  jiitvril  |c  yiiua* 
ti  >n,  and  tu  set  rid  of  tho  s«nsivii  >ns  (•!  niui'tr, they 
^h  uil  I  eat  only  every  other  diy, and  ih<il  f  r  ilie  Sfiacs 

1  of  cighloea  years,  appears  perfectly  abaurd.—lAirtAtfr. 
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increased,  the  king  diTiiled  (he  whole  nation 
bj  lot  into  two  parti;  one  of  which  was  to 
continae  at  home,  the  other  to  migrate  else- 
where. They  who  stayed  behind  retained  their 
ancient  king ;  the  emigrants  placed  themselves 
under  the  conduct  of  his  son,  whose  name  was 
Tyrrhenus.  These,  leaving  their  countzy,  as 
bad  been  determined,  went  to  Smyrna,  where, 
building  themselves  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
transplanting  their  property  and  their  goods, 
they  removed  in  search  of  another  residence. 
After  visiting  different  nations,  they  arrived  at 
ksngth  in  Umbria.  Here  they  constructed  cities, 
and  have  continued  to  the  present  period, 
changing  their  ancient  appellation  of  Lydians 
for  that  of  Tyrrhenians,*  after  the  son  of  their 
former  sovereign. 

XCV.  We  have  before  related  how  these 
Lydians  wore  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  who  this  C^-rus,  the  conqueror  of  Cn»> 
sus,  was,  and  by  what  means  the  Persians 
obtained  the  empire  of  Asia.  I  shall  fallow  the 
authority  of  those  Persians  who  seem  more 
influenced  Ity  a  regard  to  truth,  than  any  par- 
tiality to  Cyrus;  not  ignorant,  however,  that 
there  are  three  other  narratives*  of  this  monarch. 
The  Assyrians  had  lieen  in  possession  of  Upper 
Asia  for  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  The  Medes  first  of  all  revolted  from 
their  authority,  and  contended  with  such  obsti- 
nate bravery  against  their  masters,  that  they 
were  ultimately  successful,  and  exchange  ser- 
vitude for  freedom.  Other  nations  soon  followed 
their  example,  which,  after  living  for  a  time 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws,  were 
again  deprived  of  their  freedom,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

XCVI.  There  was  a  man  among  the  Medes, 
of  the  name  of  Deioces,  of  great  reputation  for 
his  wisdom,  whose  ambitious  views  were  thus 
disguised  and  exercised: — The  Medes  were 

1  Tjftrheniimt.^—lt  was  these  Tyrrbenlans,  or  Einis* 
cant,  who  taucht  the  Romans  their  games  aatl  coratais, 
in  which  they  excelled,  especially  in  racing  wilh  charl- 
ols.  For  the  same  reaa  m,  most  of  the  rreat  number  of 
Etruscan  m  >numents  f  lund  In  Iialy  relate  to  sport  and 
games;  whirh  cuofirms  what  authors  say  of  the  Lydians, 
and  of  the  Ktitiscans  who  are  sprung  irom  them.— vAfon/« 
/aucOH. 

2  TV  ree  other  narro/tVM.]— Ctestas,  in  the  fragments 
of  hislVryian  hirt-ry,  preserved  by  Ph-Jtius,  diflbrs  from 
Herod  <ai8  \u  tti#  av:c:)ant  of  the  origin  and  expl  •its  of 
Cyrus.  WliA*  .*^e:nphon  relates,  in  his  CyropoBdia,  is 
Cuiiil'iif  to  rveiy  me.  £schylus,  an  auih  r  of  great 
antiqtit|r,  *h  •  fni<  hi  at  Marathon  against  the  troo|M  uf 
prariuB.  axiO  i»Ii<>  was  als  *  in  the  battles  of  Salomb  and 
Fiatea,  h.is,  m  iiis  tragedy,  entitled  The  Persians,  f.^1- 
liwed  a  difleretit  tnulition  Crum  them  all.— LarcA«r. 


divided  into  uiflerent  districts,  and  Ddocet ' 
distinguished  in  his  own  by  his  vigilant  and 
impartial  distribution  of  justice.  This  he  prso- 
tisod  in  opposition  to  tlie  general  depravity  and 
weakness  of  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  not  tinconscious  that  the  profligate  and  the 
just  most  ever  be  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
Medes  who  lived  nearest  him,  to  signify  their 
approbation  of  his  integrity,  made  him  their 
judge.  In  this  situation,  having  one  more 
elevated  in  view,  he  conducted  himself  with 
the  most  rigid  equity.  His  behaviour  obtained 
the  highest  applause  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
his  fame  extending  to  tlie  neighbouring  dis* 
tricts,  the  people  contrasted  hi^  just  and  equi- 
table decisions  with  the  irregularity  of  their 
own  corrupt  rulers,  and  unanimously  resorted 
to  his  tribunal,  not  suffiiring  any  one  else  to 
determine  their  litigations. 

XC  VII.  The  incnauing  fame  of  his  integrity 
and  wisdom  constantly  augmented  the  number 
of  those  who  came  to  consult  him.  But  when 
Deioces  saw  the  pre-eminence  which  he  was 
so  universally  allowed,  he  appeared  no  more 
on  his  accustomed  tribunal,  and  declared  that 
he  should  sit  as  a  judge  no  longer  ^  intimating 
that  it  was  inconsistent  for  him  to  regulate  the 
afiairs  of  others,  to  the  entire  neglect  and 
injury  of  his  own.  Ai\cr  this,  as  violence  and 
rapine  prevailed  more  than  ever  in  the  diflerent 
districts  of  the  Medes,  they  called  a  public 
assembly  to  deliberate  on  national  affairs.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  they  who 
were  attached  to  Deioces  delivered  sentiments 
to  this  effect:  "Our  pr  sent  situation  is  really 
intolerable ;  let  us,  therefore,  elect  a  king,  that 
we  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
government,  and  continue  our  usual  occupa- 
tions, without  any  fear  or  danger  of  molesta- 
tion." In  conformity  to  tliese  sentiments,  the 
Medes  determined  to  have  a  king. 

XCVIII.  A(\er  some  consultation  about 
what  person  they  should  choose,  Deioces  was 
proposed  and  elected  with  universal  praise. 
Upon  his  elevation  he  required  a  palace  to  be 
erected  for  him  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  to 
have  guards  appointed  for  the  security  of  his 
fwrson.  The  Modes,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  built  hijn  a  strong^  and  magnificent 
edifice,'  in  a  situation  which  he  himself  chose. 


3  Magn{firent  rdf^re.]— This  palMce  was  at  the  fjot  of 
the  citadel,  aad  ulxiUi  sevrn  fitrljn.B  in  circunference. 
Th«  wrtod  Wora  wis  •(  c?<l4r  ur- y press  wooti:  the 
beams,  the  ceiltOL's,  the  ci-liiinas  f  ilie  (xtrticos,  and  the 
peristvi««  were  p»<*«*(i  wiiheiiJier  $.  Id  or  silver;  the 
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mA  lufffTvd  him  to  appoint  his  guards  from 
tmong  the  whole  nation.    Deioceji,  as  soon  as 
he  possessed  the  suf  reme  authority,  ol)li2:ed  the 
Medes  to  build  a  city,  which,  with  respect  to 
its  omaroent  and  strength,  was  to  have  a  pre- 
eminenre  above  all  the  rest    They  obeyed  him 
in  this  also,  and  constructed  what  we  now  call 
Ecbotana.^     Its  walls  were  strong  and  ample, 
built  in  circles  one  t^ithin  another,  rising  each 
tbove  each  by  the  height  of  their  respective  bat- 
tlemcntK.    Thk^  mode  of  building  was  favoured 
bj  the  Rtoatioii  of  the  place,  which  was  a  gently 
firing  groutui.   They  did  yet  more :  the  city  be- 
ing thus  formed  of  seven  circles,  within  the  last 
flood  the  kind's  palace  and  the  royal  treasury. 
The  largest  of  the^  walls  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  rircainference  of  Athens;  this 
ui  of  a  white  colour,  the  next  to  it  is  black,  the 
bext  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  6fth  orange . 
thoB  the  imttlements  of  each  were  distinguished 
byadifr.'reat  colour.    The  two  innermost  walls 
sre  di/Terently  ornamented,  one  having  its  bat* 
tlements  plated  with  silver,  the  other  with  gold. 
XCIX,  Such  were  the  fortifications  and  the 
palace  which  were  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Deioces,  who  commanded  tlie  body  of  the 
people  to  fix  their  habitations  beyond  die  walls 
which  protect4*d  his  residence'.     After  which 
he  was  tlie  first  who  instituted  that  kind  of 
pomp  which  farbids  access  to  the  royal  person, 
tndonly  admits  communication  with  him  by 
intermeiliatc   age i) Is,  the  king  himself  being 
never  publicly  seen.     His  edict  also  signified, 
that  to  smile  or  to  spit  in  the  king's  presiencc, 
or  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  was  an  act  of 
indecency . A     His  motive  for  this  conduct  was 


r»fc  were  c  wrc*!  with  sUvpf  Ules.    The  wh  ^le  was 
^odered  ab  ui  the  tiin<s  >{  Alexander.— Z^r  her. 

4  E  ba/un  «  ]— M r.  Gibb  n,  whr>se  ge igraphic;tl  kn"w- 
Ifldeeiisiicvritrt •  thit  -f ^tll Ml c mtemp •rariesjihiuks 
UuiEctmCani  w.10  pr.ibaLly  in  the  same  siuialbn  with 
tbe  nwiem  T  lUns. 

Di)d«ni9  Si  lIqs  is  (f  opinion,  that  Ecbatans  was 
baiU  on  a  1 1  ilu. 

DiEens,  ill  his  l3-irn«!d  and  ins^nims  Inquiry  into  the 
erisia  of  ih;  Jis-  v  ries  attributed  to  the  m  derns, 
briars  this  .tm  '» '  other  instances  to  pr  ve,  that  the 
UKiems,  i  1  rn  i*  I'tt'ice.ire,  hive  never  b«en  surpassed, 
and  «eIJ  m.  r-  u  dle.1.— 7'. 

i  An  a  t  if  i"f  • .  .^-y.]— The  modern  mtniiers  uf  the 
•rientals  (■*'■•  r  in  iii^uy  iusianres  a  minute  eonf  trniMy  t 
ti»  m  r.  .inri  *nt  :cc  'imts  f  them  which  are  come  d.^wn 
Inns.  The  fi.V:  jil  y  -f  ni-r  ach u  tlie princ<  s a  i !  ^rreai 
iiwiRfihc  -  i«  ,  m  I  circumsvtnce  remarlced  I  y  fill  m  •• 
dern  tnv  I'tcrs.  'i  ho  act  "f  spitting  in  the  east  is  much 
••"«  tJeiesal  le  th  m  vte  h  ive  any  concepti.ui  f.  The 
AnU  nt-Ti-T  tfpii  Lcf  rv  their  so^ieritrs;  anri  Sir  J  hn 
Cl»nljniirll!»  u»,'h  a  s  •iuin«  tief  re  any  one,  »r  si'ltiin-j 
■lua  the  gr  uuii  iu  spa^iking  of  any  one's  acti.ios,  is. 


the  security  of  his  power;  thinking,  that  if  h<s 
were  seen  fjmiliarly  by  those  who  were  edvi* 
cated  with  him,  bom  with  equal  pretensions, 
and  not  his  inferiors  in  virtue,  it  might  excite 
their  regret,  and  provoke  them  to  sedition.  On 
the  contrary,  by  his  withdrawing  himself  from 
observation,  he  thought  their  respect  for  him 
would  be  increased. 

C.  When  Deioces  had  taken  these  measures 
to  increase  the  splendour  of  his'  situation  and 
the  security  of  his  power,  he  became  extremely 
rigorous  in  his  administration  of  justice.  They 
who  had  causes  to  determine,  sent  them  to  him 
in  writing,  by  his  official  servants,  which,  with 
the  decisions  upon  each,  he  regularly  returned. 
This  was  the  form  which  he  observed  in  judi- 
ciary matters.  His  proceeding  with  regard  to 
penal  offences  was  thus: — Whenever  he  heard 
of  any  injury  being  perpetrated,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  appointed  spies  and  informers  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  offender 
was  first  brought  to  his  presence,  and  then 
punished  according  to  his  ofience. 

CI.  Deioces  thus  collected  the  Medes  into 
one  nation,  over  which  he  ruled :  they  consisted 
of  die  BusflB,  the  Paretaceni,  the  8truchate% 
the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi. 

CII.  Deioces  reigned  fifty-three  years,  and 
at  his  decease  his  son  Phraortes  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Not  satisfied  with  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  singled  out  the  Persians  as  the 
objects  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  reduced 
them  first  of  all  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes.  Supreme  of  these  two  groat  and  pow- 
erful nations,  he  overran  Asia,  alternately  sub- 
duing the  people  of  whom  it  was  composed.  He 
came  at  length  to  the  Assyrians,  and  proceeded 
to  attack  that  part  of  them  which  inhabited 
Nineveh.*  These  were  formerly  the  first  power 
in  Asia :  their  allies  at  this  period  had  separated 
from  them ;  but  they  were  still,  with  regard  to 
their  internal  sti:ength,  respectable.  In  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Phraortes,'  in 


through  the  east,  an  expression  of  extreme  detests- 
li  »n.— 7*. 

Larcher  remarks,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  has  rendered 
the  orieniiils  less  punctili-^us  with  respect  to  the  circum> 
btinceitfspitiin?.  Niebuhrinf  rms  us,  in  his  description 
'^f  Antbia,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  master  of  a 
family  silting  with  a  china  spiuing-pot  near  him.  He  ai 
the  same  time  observes,  that  they  do  not  often  spit,  al- 
th'Migh  ihey  cmtinue  sm  iking  f>r  many  hours  at  a  time. 

6  Ninevch2—lB  6Upp  'Sed  to  be  tlie  m.dorn  Mousul.— 
Poroeke. 

7  P/iraor/es.]— Ascorling  l.i  Herod>>tuS)  the  reign  of 
Dei  >ce8  was  53  years,  f  Phraones  22,  nf  Cyaxares  12, 
«.f  Llie  Scythians  28,  uf  Asiyages  35 ;— iotal,  160  years.~2*. 
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an  excursion  against  this  people,  perished,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  amiy. 

CIII.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares, 
grand>:on  of  Dcioces.    He  is  reported  to  have 
been  superior  to  his  ancestors  in  valour,  and 
was  the  first  who  regularly  trained  the  Asia- 
tics to  military  service,  dividing  them,  who  had 
before   been   promiscuously   confounded,  into 
companies  of  Fpearmen,  cavalry,  and  archers. 
He  it  was  who  was  carrying  on  war  with  the 
Lydians,  when  the  engagement  which  happened 
in  the  day  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  noc- 
turnal darkness.     Having  formed  an  amicable 
connexion  with  the  difierent  nations  of  Asia 
beyond  the  Halys,  he  proceeded  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  attack  of  Nineveh,  being  equally 
desirous  of  avenging  his  father,  and  becoming 
master  of  the  city.    He  vanquished  the  Assy- 
rians in  battle ;  but  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  he  was  surprised  by  an  army 
lof  Scythians,  commanded  by  Madyas,  son  of 
Protothyas.    Having  expelled  the  Cimmerians^ 
from  Europe,  the  Scythians  had  found  their  way 
dnto  Asia,  and,  continuing  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
(tives,  had  arrived  at  the  territories  of  the  Medes. 
(CIV.  From  the  lake  Mccotis  an  expeditious 
traveller  may  pass  to  the  river  Phasis'  amongst 
ithe  Colchlans,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days :  it 
jequires  less  time  to  pass  from  Colchis  into 
Media,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  nation 
•of  the  Saspyrians.     The  Scythians,  however, 
.did  ,DQt  come  by  this  way,  but  leaving  mount 
•Caucasus  on  .their  right,  passed  through  the 
.high  country  by  a  much  longer  route.  Here  they 
.met  with  Ibe  Medes,  who,  in  a  fixed  battle,  lost 
.not  only  Ihe  victory,  but  the  empire  of  Asia. 

CV.  The  Scythians,  having  obtained  the 
.entire  possession  of  Asia,  advanced  towards 
Egypt  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  met 
them  in  Palestine  of  Syria,  and  by  presents 
.and  importunity  united,  prevailed  on  them  to 
•return*  The  Scythians,  on  their  march  home- 
.wards,  came  to  Ascalon,  a   Syrian   city:   the 

i  'Cim/nerians.']-^The  history  of  th«  Scythians  is  re- 
markally  ot^v-ure.  Justin,  speaking  of  the  inrursions 
of  this  I  e  pi  J  iniit  Asiu,  sometimes  coincides  with  He- 
riNl  >tus,  at  others  materially  contradicts  him.  Sirabo 
.Tiiikes  a  sIlL'ht  mentim  of  this. expedition  of  Madyas: 
btti  I  am  i  zn  rini  I  y  what  authority  he  makes  him  king 
of  the  Cimmerians;.!  should  rather  think  a  mistake  has 
been  hera  made  ijy  s  »mc  copjUflL— LorrA^. 

2  Phagia. 2^Th\s  cnuntvy  has<bcen  at  all  limes  a  nur- 
sery f  ir  si  ivcri:  it  furnished  the»Oroeks,  Romans,  and 
ancient  AAh\  wi'.h  them.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary 
to  roiid  in  Hor  d  iius,  that  f  »rmerly  Colchts,  now  called 
Geor? ia,  rec  ive'l  li  ick  inhabitants ^in  Egypt,  and  to 
fee  the  sinie  country  at  this  d^^malfceiSo  diflerenia 


greater  part  of  their  K  5.  passed  through  with- 
out molesting  it;  but  some  of  them,  remaining 
behind,  plundered  the  temple  of  the  celestial 
Venus.  Of  all  the  sacred  buildings  erected  to 
this  goddess,  this,  according  to  my  authorities, 
was  far  the  most  ancient*  The  Cyprians  them- 
selves acknowledge,  that  their  temple  was  built 
after  the  model  of  this,  and  that  of  Cythera  was 
constructed  by  certain  Phoenicians,  who  came 
from  this  part  of  Syria.  Upon  the  Scythians 
who  plundered  this  temple,  and  indeed  upon  all 
their  poster!^,  the  deity  entailed  a  fatal  punish- 
ment: they  were  afflicted  with  the  female  dis- 
ease.*   The  Scythians  themselves  confess,  that 


3  Fhr  thf  moat  oncien/.]— Pausanias  says,  that  the 
Assyrians  were  the  first  who  worshipped  Venus  Urania. 
He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Papli's  in  Cyprus,  and 
lh«f  Phoenicians  of  Palestine,  rereived  this  wurship  fhim 
them,  and  aAerwards  communicated  it  to  the  pe.>ple  of 
Cythera.—  Wesseling. 

A  finale  disfOse.^So  passage  of  Her>dvHus  has 
been  the  occasion  of  more  d  >ubi  and  dispute  than  this. 
The  president  Bouhter  (Dissertat.  sur  I'Histoire  d'He< 
rodote,  c.  20.)  enumerates  these  six  different  opinions, 
and  decides  in  fav>.urof  the  last. — S>me  suppc^se  the 
female  disease  to  be  languor,  weakness,  and  impotence; 
others,  a  delicate  and  efl'eminate  wuy  of  living;  others 
the  hemorrhoids;  others,  the  disease  now  known  by  the 
name  of  venereal ;  others,  the  catamenia,  ra  yvpattiila; 
and  others,  the  vice  against  nature.  Larcher  refutes 
Bouhicr,  but  wiihcut  secmins:  to  have  estallished  any 
opinion  of  his  own.  It  is  pr.bable  that  he  never  saw  a 
dissertation  of  professor  Chr.  6.  it.  Heyne,  in  the Com- 
mentatijnes  Societaiis  Keg.  Gotling.anui  IVI.DCC.L.XX. 
k  T.  II.  p.  28 — 14,  who  proposes  another  explanation 
of  our  author,  which  has  perhaps  a  fHirer  chance  of 
success  than  any  of  the  rcn.  He  takes  it  f  >r  granted, 
after  Morcurialis  and  Wesseltnr,  thai  Herodutus  and 
Hippocrates  speak  of  the  same  thin?.  He  then  sepa- 
rates the  facts  which  these  auth  <rs  si  ale,  fr  m  the 
superstiti.m  of  the  one,  and  the  illf  unded  science  or 
systematic  prejudices  (\{  the  other.  Fr  m  these  facts, 
illustrated  by  a  comparis  tn  with  tlie  narrati.ns  r.f  mo< 
dern  travellers,  he  draws  this  c^ncliisi  n:  That  the 
disease  called  by  Herodtytus  the  female  disease,  was  of 
that  kind  which  proceeds  from  a  mt'linch  lie,  hysteric, 
or  other  nervous  affection;  in  consequence  i-f  v^hich  a 
perturbation  of  the  intellect  takes  place.  Among  bar- 
barms  nations,  isnorant  of  the  powers  and  opterations 
of  nature,  thnsc  disorders  whose  cause  •.nd  cure  were 
unknown,  it  was  natural  to  aitril  u'e  to  divine  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  patients,  finding  themselves  suddenly  and 
unaccountaLly  bereft  of  strength,  uf  vii^our,  and  <  f  spi- 
rits, might  be  easily  persuaded,  1  y  these  sympti^ms,  tlial 
the  displeasure  of  a  deity  had  inflicted  this  punishment, 
and,  r)r  8!)me  crime  or  other,  had  changed  them  into 
women.  A  similar  effect  of  a  dis'empored  mind  has 
been  common  in  all  ages.  Miny  pers  ns  Ulieve  iheni* 
solves  transformed  int/>  animals  or  <*ther  wJ^vmnzM; 
and  wliile  they  are  sul  jcct  to  this  illosi  <n,tiii<,  reason, 
and  act  conf<rmab]y  to  such  telief  If,  ihertf  re,  this 
disease  appeared  chiefly  am'^n<r8t  ih  'sr  S  yihians  who 
plundered  the  temi>le  of  Vnnus,  it  nii^ht  1  e  pufficient 
gn>und  fjr  the  Scythians  themselves  to  r.  fcr  such  a 
calamity  to  the  displeasure  of  a  deny:  nnd  the  nature  of 
the  punishment,  as  well  as  the  consci  Udiit^s  (  f  their 
crime,  would  readily  point  out  Venus  fr  the  uOended 
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their  eoontiymen  suffer  this  malaidy  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  tkbove  crime;  their  condition  also 
suy  be  seen  by  those  who  visit  Scythia,  where 
ihry  are  called  Enarete. 

CVX  After  poesesaing  the  dominion  of  Asia 
for  a  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Scy- 
tlnaos  lost  all  they  had  obtained,  by  their  llcen- 
tioQsnesa  and  neglect.  The  extravagance  of 
their  public  extortions  could  only  be  equalled 
by  the  rapacity  with  which  they  plundered  in- 
diviiluals.  At  a  feast,  to  which  they  were  in- 
Tited  by  Cyaxaies  and  the  Medes,  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  cut  off  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  The  Medes  thus  recovered  their 
possessions,  and  all  their  ancient  importance ; 
after  which  they  took  Nineveh ;  the  particulars 
of  which  incident  I  shall  hereailer  relate.' 
They  moreover  subdued  the  Assyrians,  those 
only  excepted  which  inhabited  the  Babylonian 
district  Cyaxarea  reigned  forty  years,  and 
then  died ;  but  in  this  period  is  to  be  included 
the  time  in  which  the  Scythians  possessed  the 
empire. 

CVn.  His  son  Astyagea  succeeded  to  the 
throne:  he  had  a  dau^ter  whom  he  called 
Maiidane :  she,  in  a  dream,  appeared  to  make 
M  great  a  quantity  of  urine,'  that  not  only  his 
principal  city,  but  all  Asia,  was  overflowed. 
The  purport  of  this  vision,  when  explained  in 
each  particular  by  the  magi,  the  usual  interpre- 
ters, terrified   him   exceedingly.     Under   this 


power,  ir  the  disoase  appeared  aaon  after  the  plunder 
ofUie  temple,  it  oi^hlbe  sufficient  grmnd  f  >r  an  author 
a>t  quite  free  from  supersiiti.tn  and  credulity,  to  set  it 
^  wn  as  a  judi;?meat  frtm  heaven  up.m  the  offenders. 
Whether  the  ezpressijn  in  Hippocrates,  uf  ra  yvpat- 
tm*.  tpf€^opratt  ouibi  to  be  understJiid  in  a  good  or  in 
a  !>ad  sease,  iniy  perhaps  admit i>f  a  djutt;  h'lwever, 
eiiher  sense  will  e^itully  suit  the  T  reg<>ing  explanation, 
h  it  fierfecily  aaiur<il,  and  indeed  aim  st  necessary, 
that  males  who  iaacy  themselves  w  men,  should  take 
t^td  <lrrss,adipt  the  lan^uaie  and  manners,  and  per- 
f  nn  the  offices  of  the  other  sex :  nor  w  luld  it  be  at 
all  iac  insistent  with  their  suppc^sed  transf^rmati  )n, 
^t  they  ahoold  ihiuk  il  their  duty  to  Le  the  passive 
iasnuneats  uf  what  wjuld  to  them  seem  natural  de* 

•ire.— r. 

5  liiTtafer  retof*.]— This  is  otA  of  the  passages  cited 
L-'  |T>ve  thai  Uer.jd  Aus  write  other  works  which  are 
n  I  c  'inc  d  JWD  t>  us.  The  iuvesUgati  m  of  this  matter 
b^  creaily  per{  lexed  and  divided  the  literary  world, 
h  IS  dis:ussed  at  cmsi  leraLle  len^h  Ly  Bjuhicrand 
^M^u'oher,  tJ  wh^se  several  w^rks  we  beg  leave  in 
^'^r  Lb  SB  who  wiah  to  knuw  m  ire  of  a  question 
'("ich  can  iav-lve  (u  great  interest  to  an  English 
teakr-  T. 

^(iHOHtUyiff  4"e.]— Voluiire  has  started  s-ime  objec- 
ti'Qi  10  this  passage  of  Her  -it  -lus ;  to  which  my  answer 
^Y  U.  seen  in  the  Sapplemeni  t >  the  Phil  s  »phy  t.f 
Ui«i.iiy^  paj$e  79,  tec.  of  the  first  edition ;  page  KM,  ^. 


impression,  he  refused  to  marry  his  daughter, 
when  she  avrived  at  a  suitable  age,  to  any  Mede 
whose  rank  justified  pretensions  to  her.  He 
chose  rather  to  give  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Per- 
sian, whom  he  selected  as  l)eing  of  a  respecta- 
ble family,  but  of  a  very  pacific  disposition, 
though  inferior  in  his  estimation  to  the  lowest 
of  the  Medes. 

CVIII.  Tlie  first  year  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daugoter,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  A 
vine  appeared  to  spring  from  the  womb  of  his 
daughter,  which  overspread  all  Asia.  Upon 
this  occasion  also  he  consulted  his  interprdtrsr 
the  result  was,  that  he  sent  for  his  daughtei 
from  Persia,  when  the  time  of  her  delivery  ap- 
proached. On  her  arrival  he  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  her,  intending  to  destroy  her  child.  The 
magi  had  declared  the  vision  to  intimate,  that 
the  child  of  .his  daughter  should  supplant  him 
on  his  throne.  Astyages,  to  guard  against 
this,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Har- 
pagus,  a  person  whose  intimacy  he  used,  upon 
whose  confidence  he  depended,  and  who  indeed 
had  the  management  of  all  his  affairs.  He 
addressed  him  as  follows:  «<Harpagus,  I  am 
about  to  use  you  in  a  business,  in  which  if  you 
either  abuse  my  confidence,  or  employ  others 
to  do  what  I  am  anxious  you  should  do  yotir- 
self,  you  will  infallibly  lament  the  consequence. 
You  must  take  the  boy  of  whom  Mandane  has 
been  delivered,  remove  liim  to  your  own  house, 
and  put  him  to  death :  you  will  aAerwards  bury 
him  as  you  shall  think  proper."  <«  9ir,"  he 
replied,  "you  have  hitherto  never  had  occa- 
sion to  censure  my  conduct;  neither  shall  my 
future  behaviour  give  you  cause  of  ofTcmce :  if 
the  accomplishment  of  this  matter  be  essential 
to  your  peace,  it  becomes  me  to  be  faithful  and 
obedient" 

CIX.  On  this  reply  of  Harpagus'the  infant 
was  delivered  to  his  arms  in  rich  apparel,  and 
consigned  to  destruction.  Returning  home, 
he  sought  with  tears  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  related  his  conference  with  Asty- 
ages. When  she  mquired  what  it  wjis  his  in- 
tention to  do ;  "  By  no  means,"  he  answered, 
"  the  deed  which  Astyages  enjoins.  If  he  bo- 
come  still  more  infatuated,  more  mad  than  he 
at  present  app«;ars,  I  will  not  comply  with  his 
desires,  nor  be  ace  ssary  to  this  murder.  The 
child  is  my  relation:  Astyages  is  old,  and  has 
no  male  offspnng :  if,  at  his  decease,  the  sove- 
reign authority  shall  descend  to  thid  daughter, 
whose  child  he  orders  me  to  de  troy,  what  ex- 
treme danger  shall  I  not  incur  1    It  is  eiviKxlieut 
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nevertheless,  for  my  eecurity,  that  the  child 
should  die,  not  however  hy  the  hands  of  an\ 
cf  my  family,  but  by  some  other  of  his 
servants.** 

ex.  He  instantly  sent  for  a  herdsman  be- 
longing to  Astysge*,  who,  9M  he  knew,  pursued 
his  occupation  in  a  place  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, amongst  mountains  frequented  by  savage 
beasts.  His  name  was  Mitridates;  his  wife 
and  fellow  servant  was,  in  the  Greek  tongpie, 
called  Cyno,  by  the  Medes  Spaco  ;*  and  Space 
is  the  name  by  which  the  Medes  call  a  bitch. 
The  place  which  he  frequented  with  his  herds 
was  the  foot  of  those  mountains  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  Ecbatane,  near  the  Euxine. 
This  part  of  Media,  towards  the  Saspires,  is 
high  and  mountainous,  and  abounding  with 
forests ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  spacious 
plain.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his  presence, 
Harpogus  thus  addressed  him :  «  A  sty  ages  com- 
mands you  to  take  this  infant,*  and  expose  him' 
in  the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the  mountains, 
that  his  death  may  be  speedy  and  unavcndable. 
I  am  further  order  d  to  assure  you,  that  if  you 
evade  this  injunction,  and  are  by  any  means 
accessary  to  his  preservation,  you  must  expect 
torture  and  deaths  I  am  myself  commanded  to 
see  tlie  child  exposed.*' 

CXI.  When  the  herdsman  had  received  hb 
orders,  he  took  the  child,  and  returned  to  his 
cottage.  His  wife,  who  had  been  in  labour  all 
the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  was  providen- 
tially delivered  in  his  absence.  Both  had  been 
in  a  state  of  solitude :  the  situation  of  his  wife 

1  S^MTc^—h  is  not  certain  whether  the  dialect  nf  the 
Medes  and  Persians  was  the  same.  In  such  remains  as 
we  have  if  the  Persian  language,  Barton  and  Reland 
have  n  >t  been  able  to  discover  any  term  like  this.  Ne- 
vertheless Ler«vra  assures  us,  that  the  HyrSanians,  a 
peaiilo  in  subjectitn  to  the  Persians,  call,  even  at  tin 
present  time,  a  d>ig  by  the  word  Spac— Lort-Acr. 

2  TUte  this  infant^  4'<^.]'~'Viarloiu  passa^s  in  this 
part  of  \iur  work  will  necessaril/  bring  to  the  mind  uf 
our  reader  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspeare.  The 
speech  of  the  king  to  Antigonus  minuteljr  resembles 
this: 

'hkeitapitnlgM. 
WiOia  tkb  boar  Mi«  B*  wofd  lb  doMk 

3  And  expate  Aim.]— Virgil  has  placed  Id  the  iafensl 
regions,  the  souls  of  infants  weeping  and  wailing: 

Cootium  audltc  voe(%  nf  ilw  •(  iognii, 
lafaahMwqt  uAmm  SipIm  ia  lieihw  ftima, 
Q«M  dvlcs  via  ttorlH  H  ab  obcf*  nptm 
Atavlit  a:n  tfioi,  at  foMv 


It  is  an  ingenious  coi^ctiire,  proposed  in  the  Divine 
Legation,  that  the  p:iet  mlzla  design  to  disc-  antenanc« 
the  curstfd  practice  of  expuslng  and  murdering  Inlants. 
See  Jortin's  6:h  Disserutl.m.  Consult  als>  the  letter  on 
the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  rspuUishsd  in  ihs  Tracts, 
»y  a  Wai.*wrtoniaa,  page  27. 


gave  alarm  to  the  husband ;  and  the  womaoy 
on  her  part,  feared  for  him,  from  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  his  being  sent  for  to  Harpagus. 
His  return  was  eudden  and  unexpected,  and 
his  w  ife  discovered  much  anxiety  to  Know  ^hy 
Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such  haste.  •<  As 
soon,"  says  he,  «  as  I  got  into  the  city,  I  both 
saw  a..d  heard  what  I  could  wish  had  never 
befallen  the  families  of  our  masters;  I  found 
the  house  of  Harpagus  in  extreme  affliction ; 
entering  which  with  the  greatest  terror,  I  saw 
an  infant  panting  and  streaming  on  the  ground, 
dressed  in  rich  and  splendid  clothing.    Harpa- 
gtis,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  commanded  me 
to  take  the  child,  and  without  any  hesitation, 
expose  it  on  such  a  pert  of  our  mountains  as  is  . 
most  frequented  by  wild  beasts;   telling  me, 
moreover,  that  Astyages  himself  had  assigned 
tbis  office  to  me,  and  threatening  the  severest 
punishment  in  case  of  disobedience.    I  took 
the  child,  conceiving  it  to  belong  'o  one  of  the 
domestics,  never  supposing  who  it  really  was. 
The  richness,  however,  of  its  dress  excited  my 
astonishment,  which  was  increased  by  the  lor* 
row  that  prevailed  in  the  family  of  Harpagus. 
But,  on  my  return,  the  servant  who,  conducting 
me  out  of  the  city,  gave  the  inlant  to  my  hand, 
explained  each  particular  circumstance.    He 
informed  me,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  Man- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  and  of  Cam* 
byses,  son  of  Cyrus.    This  is  the  infant  whose 
death  Astyages  commands." 

CXII.  The  herdsman  finished,  and  produced 
the  child  to  his  wife.  Struck  with  his  appear 
ance  of  beauty  and  strength,  she  embraced  the 
knees  of  her  husband,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  expose  the  child.  He  observed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  her  request,  as  Har^ 
pagus  would  send  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
executed,  and  had  menaced  him  with  a  most 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  his  obedience.  The 
woman,  not  succeeding  by  this,  took  another 
method :  «  Since,"  she  replied,  "  you  are  deter- 
mined in  your  purpose,  and  there  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  see  that  the  child  is  in  reality  exposed, 
attend  to  what  I  propose ;  I  have  been  delivered 
of  a  dead  child;  let  this  be  exposed,  and  let  us 
preserve  and  bring  up  the  grandchild  of  Asty- 
ages as  our  own.  You  will  thiM  appear  faiiji- 
fol  to  your  superiors,  without  any  injury  to 
ourselves;  the  child  which  is  dead  will  be 
honoured  with  a  sumptuous  funeral,  and  that 
which  survives  will  be  preserved." 

CXm.  The  man  approved  of  the  pertinent 
proposal  of  his  wife,  with  which  he  imma 
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£ate]j  complied.  The  infant,  whom  he  was  to 
hive  destroyed,  he  gave  to  the  care  of  his  wife ; 
his  own  chilJ,  which  was  dead,  he  placed  in  the 
cradle  in  which  ths  other  had  been  brought, 
dressed  it  in  th>  other's  costly  clothing,  and 
exposed  it  on  a  desert  mountain.  After  three 
days,  h?  left  one  of  his  domestics  to  guard  the 
body,  and  went  agiin  to  the  house  of  Harpagus 
in  the  city,  signifying  himself  ready  to  show 
that  the  chill  was  dead.  Harpagus  sent  some, 
npon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  to  exa- 
mine  into  the  matter:  thiy  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  herdsman,  and  the  child  was  buried. 
The  heidsroan's  child  was  thus  interred  i  the 
other,  who  was  afVerwards  called  Cyrus,  was 
brought  up  carefully  by  the  wife  of  the  herds- 
man, and  called  by  some  other  name. 

CXIV.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  the  fbUowing  accident  discovered  who  he 
was: — ^Ile  was  playing  in  the  village,  where 
were  the  herds  of  his  supposed  father,  with  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  Though 
repQted  to  be  the  son  of  the  h^dsman,  his  play- 
mates chose  him  for  their  king.  He,  in  conse- 
quence, assigned  them  their  difierent  stations : 
some  were  to  superintend  buildings,  others  were 
to  be  guards ;  one  was  to  be  his  principal  mi- 
msDer,  another  his  master  of  ceremonies;  and 
each  had  his  particular  office.  Among  these 
diildren  happened  to  be  the  son  of  Artembaris, 
who  was  a  Mede  of  considerable  distinction. 
He,  refusing  to  obey  the  commands  of  Cyrus, 
was,  at  his  oiders,  seized  by  his  playfellows, 
and  severely  beaten.  The  pride  of  the  boy  was 
vehemently  offended ;  and  the  moment  he  was 
at  liberty,  he  hastened  to  the  city  to  inform  his 
Cxther  bow  much  he  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
solence of  Cyrus.  He  did  not  indeed  call  him 
Cyras,  which  was  not  then  his  name ;  but  he 
described  him  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman  of 
Astyages.  Artembaris  went  immediately  in 
grmt  rage  to  Astyages,  taking  his  son  with 
him.  He  complained  of  the  indignity  which 
had  been  offered,  and  showed  what  marks  of 
violence  his  son  had  received.  ^Thus,  sir,*' 
says  be,  «*  have  we  been  insulted  by  the  son  of 
a  herdsman,  your  slave.'* 

CXV.  Astyages,  on  receiving  thb  complaint, 
which  he  observed  to  be  justly  founded,  was 
anxioos  to  punish  the  insult  which  Artembaris 
had  received;  he  accordingly  sent  for  the  herds- 
man and  his  reputed  child.  On  their  apjjear- 
ance,  Astyages,  looking  at  Cyrus,  « Do  you," 
Slid  he,  **  meanly  descended  ab  you  are,  dare  to 
inffict  stripes  on  the  son  of  one  of  my  nobles  1" 
*  Uy  lofd,**  says  he,  in  reply, «  what  I  have  done 


I  am  able  to  justify :  the  boys  among  whom  t 
live,  and  this  with  the  rest,  did,  in  play,  felect 
me  their  king,  because,  as  I  suppose,  I  seemed 
to  them  the  most  proper  for  this  situation. 
Our  other  playfellows  obeyed  my  commands  , 
this  boy  refused,  and  was  punished :  if  on  this 
account  you  deem  me  worthy  of  chastisement, 
I  am  here  to  receive  it"* 

CXVI.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had  spoken, 
Astyages  conjectured  who  he  was ;  every  thing 
concurred  to  confirm  his  suspicions ;  his  resem- 
blance of  himself,  his  ingenuous  countenance 
and  manners,  and  the  seeming  correspondence 
of  his  age.  Struck  by  the  force  of  these  inci- 
dents, Astyages  was  a  long  time  silenU  He  re- 
covered himself  with  difficulty ;  and  wishing  to 
dismiss  Artembaris  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  herdsman  without  witnesses,  "Artembaiis,'* 
said  he,  **  I  will  take  care  that  neither  you  nor 
your  son  shall  have  just  reason  of  complaint" 
When  Artembaris  retired,  Cyrus  was  conducted 
by  attendants  into  some  inner  room ;  and  the 
herdsman,  being  left  alone  with  the  king,  was 
strictly  interrogated  whence  and  from  whom 
he  had  the  child.  He  replied,  that  he  was  his 
own  child,  and  that  his  mother  was  yet  alive : 
Astyages  told  him,  that  his  indiscretion  would 
only  involve  him  in  greater  dangers.  Saying 
this,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  him.  Re- 
duced to  this  extremity,  he  explained  every 
particular  of  the  business ;  and  concluded  with 
earnest  entreaties  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

CXVn.  Astyages,  convinced  that  his  herds- 
man hod  spoken  the  truth,  felt  but  little  with 
respect  to  him ;  but  he  was  violently  incensed 
against  Harpagus,  whom  he  sent  for  to  his  pre- 
sence. As  soon  as  he  appeared,  *<  Harpagus, 
said  he,  «  by  what  kind  of  death  did  you  destroy 
the  son  of  my  daughter  1"  Harpagus  saw  the 
herdsman  present,  and  was  therefore  conscious, 
that  unless  he  spoke  the  truth,  he  should  be  cer- 
tainly detected,  <«  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  as  s3on  as 
I  received  the  infant,  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the 
best  method  of  satisfying  your  wishes,  and  of 
preserving  myself  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  both  with  respect  to  your  daughter 
and  yourself:  I  determined,  therefore,  to  send 
for  this  herdsman,  and  delivering  to  him  the 
child,  I  informed  him  that  it  was  your  com- 
mand that  he  should  put  him  to  death.  In  this 
I  used  no  falsehood ;  for  such  were  your  com- 
mands. I  farther  enjoined  him  to  expose  the 
infant  on  a  desert  mountain,  and  ;o  be  himself 
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4  Ntae  of  these  pariicuUrs  of  ihe  early  life  of  Cyrus, 
previous  to  his  beia;  sent  to  his  parenu  in  Persia,  at 
reliUed  by  Xenuphjo.— 7*. 
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the  witness  of  his  death,  threatening  him  with 
the  severest  punishiqjent  in  case  of  disobedience. 
When  he  had  fulfilled  his  commission,  and  the 
child  was  dead,  I  sent  some  of  my  confidential 
eunuchs  to  witness  the  £ict,  and  to  bury  the 
body.  This,  sir,  is  t)ie  real  truth,  and  the  child 
was  thus  destroyed.*' 

CXVIII.  Harpagus  related  the  fact  without 
prevarication;  but  Astyages,  dissembling  the 
anger  which  he  really  felt,  informed  him  of  the 
confession  of  the  herdsman;  and  finished  his 
narration  in  these  words,  «<  The  child  is  alive, 
and  all  is  well;  I  was  much  afflicted  concerning 
the  £ite  of  the  boy ;  and  but  lU  could  bear  the 
reproaches  of  my  daughter.  But  as  the  matter 
has  turned  out  well,  you  must  send  your  son  to 
our  young  stranjger,  and  attend  me  yourself  at 
supper.  I  have  determined,  in  gratitude  for  the 
child's  preservation,  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  those  deities  who  interposed  to  save  him." 

CXIX.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  his 
obeisance  to  the  king,  and  returned  cheerfully 
to  his  house,  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he 
was  not  only  not  punished  for  his  disobedience, 
but  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  royal  fes- 
tivaL  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  house,  he 
hastily  called  for  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen,  ordering  him  to  hasten  to  the  palace 
of  Astyages,  and  to  comply  with  whatever  was 
commanded  him.  He  then  related  to  his  wife, 
with  much  exultation,  all  that  had  happened. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  arrived,  Astyages  com- 
manded liim  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  part 
of  hb  flesh  to  be  roasted,  another  part  boiled, 
and  the  whole  made  ready  to  be  served  at  table. 
At  the  hour  of  supper,  among  other  guests, 
Harpagus  also  attended.  Before  the  rest,  as 
well  as  before  Astyages  himself,  dishes  of  mut> 
ton  were  placed ;  but  to  Harpagus  all  the  body 
of  his  son  was  served,  except  the  head  and  the 
extremities,  which  were  kept  apart  in  a  covered 
basket  Afler  he  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  eaten,  Astyages  asked  him  how 
he  liked  his  fare:  Harpagus  expressing  himself 
greatly  delighted,  the  attendants  brought  him 
the  basket  which  contained  the  head  and  extre- 
mities of  his  child,  and  desired  him  to  help 
himself  to  what  he  thought  proper.  Harpagus 
complied,  uncovered  the  vessel,  and  beheld  the 
remains  of  his  son.*    He  continued,  however, 

I  The  remaiM  cf  hit  aon.]— A  similar  example  of 
revenge  occuri  in  Titus  Aodrjnicus. 

r.ftMi    Wbjr,  thm  Ihoy  tM,  baili  hOal  is  Itet  pi% 
W*i«naf  ibelroKilter iikuOHf  h>lh  fed ; 
Ritti«  Iha  Seih  Ikal  «b*  hemU  hafh  bml^T. 

^or  other  insuncss  of  similar  barb%rit7,  ssa  H.  Sievans* 


master  of  himself,  and  discovered  no  nnnscft 
emotions.  When  Astyages  inquired  if  he  knew 
of  what  flesh  and  of  what  wild  beast  he  had 
eaten,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did,  and  that 
the  king's  will  was  always  pleasing  to  him.* 
Saying  this,  he  took  the  remnaiits  of  the  body, 
and  returned  to  his  house,  meaning,  as  I  should 
suppose,  to  bury  them  together. 

CXX.  Astyages  thus  revenged  himself  upon 
Harpagus ;  but,  deliberating  about  the  destiny 
of  Cyrus,  he  sent  for  the  magi  who  had  before 
interpreted  his  dreams.  On  their  appearance, 
he  requested  to  know  their  sentiments  of  the 
vision  he  had  formerly  explained  to  them. 
They  persevered  in  their  former  declaration, 
that  if  the  boy  survived,  he  would  infallibly  be 
king.  <*  The  boy  is  alive  and  well/'  returned 
Astyages ;  « the  children  of  the  village  where 
he  lived  elected  him  their  king, 'and  he  has 
actually  performed  all  the  essential  duties  of 
the  regal  office.  He  appointed  his  guards,  his 
messengers,  and  difierent  attendants,  and  in  all 
respects  exercised  kingly  authority :  concerning 
this,  what  do  you  determine  V  « If,''  answered 
the  magi,  «the  boy  really  survives,  and  has 
reigned  as  a  monarch,  in  the  accidental  manner 
you  describe,  rely  upon  this,  and  dissipate  your 
fears ;  depsnd  upon  it  he  will  reign  no  more : 
things  of  trifling  moment  frequently  accomplish 
what  we  seriously  foretell,  and  dreams  in  parti 
cular  will  often  prove  of  little  or  no  importance 
"  I  confess,"  repUed  Astyages,  « that  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion ;  the  boy,  having  been  nominally 
a  king,  has  fulfilled  the  purport  of  my  dream, 
and  I  need  alarm  myself  no  more  aboi^  him. 
Do  not  you,  however,  remit  your  assiduity,  bu^ 
consult  both  for  my  security  and  your  own. 
«  Sir,"  answered  the  magi,  « it  is  of  particular 
importance  to  us  that  your  authority  should 
continue:  it  might  otherwise  descend  to  this 
boy,  who  is  a  Persian ;  in  that  case,  we,  who 
are  Medes,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude ;  th4 
Persians  would  despise  us  as  foreifcn^rs;  but 
whilst  you,  who  are  our  countryman,  reign  over 
us,  we  enjoy  som  *  degree  of  authority  ounclves, 

Apology  fjr  Herjditus,  chap.  19,  de  la  Crueube  de 
nustre  Siecle.-~7*.  r 

2  Pleating  to  Ai'fn.]— This  reply  of  Harpaeus,  worUiy 
of  a  servile  counler,  brings  to  mind  one  of  an  English 
n:ibleman  no  lees  despicable.  Edgar,  king  of  EnglAodi 
having  killed  Eihelwold,  in  the  forest  of  Harew  lod,  the 
■on  of  thai  nobleman  arrived  s>on  afierwinls  on  the 
spot;  the  king,  showing  him  the  b)dy  of  his  fiither, 
asked  him  how  be  f  >und  the  game  Y  The  jntng  man 
replied,  wKh  perfect  indiAerence,  **  That  whiievar  was 
agreeable  to  the  prince  could  nit  p  ssiLly  diej^laass 
him."  The  ab  )ve  anecdv>ie  is  related  by  Larcher,  froa 
William  of  Malmibury. 
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bdependeiit  of  tho  honours  we  receive  from 
TOO.  For  these  reasons  we  are  particularly 
bound  to  consult  for  your  safety,  and  the  per- 
manence of  jour  power.  If  any  thing  excited 
oar  apprehension  of  the  future,  we  would  cer- 
tainly disrioee  it ;  but  as  your  dream  has  had 
this  trifling  termination,  we  f.^el  great  confidence 
ourarlves,  and  recommend  you  to  send  the  child 
from  your  presence  to  his  parents  in  Persia." 

CXXI.  On  hearing  this,  Astyages  was  re- 
joiced ;  and  sending  for  Cyrus,  «  My  child," 
said  he,  (*  I  was  formerly  induced,  by  the  cruel 
lepresentatioa  of  a  dream,  to  treat  you  inju- 
riously, but  your  better  genius  preserved  you. 
Go,  therefore,  in  peace  to  Persia,  whither  I 
shall  send  proper  persons  to  conduct  you; 
there  you  will  see  your  parents,  who  are  of  a 
veiy  different  rank  from  the  herdsman  Mitri- 
datei  and  his  wife." 

CXXIL  Astyages,  having  thus  spoken,  sent 
Cyrus  away :  on  his  being  restored  to  the  house 
of  his  parents,  they,  who  had  long  since  thought 
him  dead,  received  him  with  tenderness  and 
transport  They  inquired  by  what  means  he 
had  been  preserved :  he  told  them,  in  reply,  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  birth,  and  had 
been  involved  in  much  perplexity;  but  that 
evecy  thing  had  been  explained  to  him  on  his 
journey  to  them.  He  had  really  believed  him- 
self the  son  of  the  herdsman  of  Astyages,  before 
his  conduetors  explained  to  him  the  particulars 
of  his  fortune.  He  related  with  what  tender- 
ness he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  o£  the 
henlsman,  whose  name,  Cyno,  he  oflen  repeated 
with  the  warmest  praise.  The  circumstance  of 
.  her  name  hb  parents  laid  hold  of  to  persuade  the 
Persians  that  Providence  had,  in  a  particular 
manner,  interposed  to  save  Cyrus,  who,  when 
exposed,  had  been  preserved  and  nourished  by 
a  bitch  ;3  which  opinion  afterwards  prevailed. 

CXXIII.  As  Cyrus  grew  up,  he  excelled  all 
the  young  men  in  strength  and  gracefulness  of 
person.^  Horpagus,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
revenged  on  Astyages,  was  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  gain  an  interest  with  him  by  making 
him  presents.  In  his  own  private  situation,  he 
^coukl  have  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  the  ven- 
geance he  desired;  but  seeing  Cyrus  a  man, 
Am!  one  whose  fortunes  bore  some  resemblance 
to  hiH  own,  he  much  attached  himself  to  him. 

^  tijf  a  bit'h,  4-f.]— The  sLsyry  of  Romulus,  Remus, 
*B>1  the  w  U  in VI  Ives  many  circumstances  similar  to 
!JMit«  rcLaetl  <  f  Cyrus.— T. 

4  Qra  tfidnem  i/per§on.']'—Thm  beauty  and  graceiul- 
XMof  Cyrus  is  particularly,  and  with  much  energy, 
npresented  by  Xenophon.— 7*. 


He  had,  some  time  before,  taken  the  following 
measure : — Astyages  having  treated  the  Modes 
with  great  asperity,  Harpagus  took  care  to 
communicate  with  the  men  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence among  them,  endeavouring,  by  his 
insinuations,  to  promote  the  elevation  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  deposition  of  his  master.  Plaving  thus 
prepared  the  way,  he  contrived  the  following 
method  of  acquainting  Cyrus  in  Persia  with  his 
own  private  sentiments  and  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  communication  betwixt  the  two  countries 
being  strictly  guarded,  ho  took  a  hare,  opened 
its  paunch,  in  which  he  inserted  a  letter,  con- 
taining the  information  he  wished  to  give,  and 
then  dexterously  sewed  it  up  again.  The  hare, 
with  some  hunting  nets,  he  intrusted  to  one  of 
his  servants  of  the  chase,  upon  whom  he  could 
depend.  The  man  was  sent  into  Persia,  and 
ordered  to  deliver  the  hare  to  Cyrus  himself, 
who  was  entreated  to  open  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  without  witnesses. 

CXXIV .  The  man  executed  his  commission ; 
Cyrus  received  the  hare,  which  having  opened 
as  directed,  he  found  a  letter  to  the  following 
ptirport:  <  Son  of  Cambyses,  heaven  evidently 
favours  yon,  or  you  never  ceuld  have  risen  thus 
superior  to  fortune.  Astyages  meditated  your 
death,  and  is  a  just  object  of  your  vengeance ; 
he  certainly  determined  that  you  should  perish ; 
the  gods,  and  my  humanity,  preserved  you. 
With  the  incidents  of  your  life  I  believe  you 
are  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the  injuries  I 
have  received  from  Astyages,  for  delivering 
you  to  the  herdsman,  instead  of  putting  you  to 
death.  Listen  but  to  me,  and  the  authority 
and  dominions  of  Astyages  shall  be  yours: 
having  prevailed  on  the  Persians  to  revolt, 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Medea.  .If 
I  shdU  be  appointed  by  Astyages  the  leader  of 
the  forces  which  oppose  you,  our  object  will  be 
instantly  accomplished,  which  I  may  also  ven- 
ture to  of&rm  of  each  of  our  first  nobility ;  they 
are  already  favourable  to  your  cause,  and  wait 
but  the  opportunity  of  revolting  from  Astyages. 
All  things  being  thus  prepared,  execute  what  I 
advise  without  delay." 

CXXV.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
revolved  in  his  mind  what  would  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  prevailing  onT  the  Persians  to 
revolt.  After  much  deliberation,  he  determined 
on  the  following  stratagem : — He  dictated  tho 
terms  of  a  public  letter,  and  called  an  assembly 
of  his  countrymen.  Here  it  was  produced  and. 
read ;  and  it  appeared  to  contain  his  appointr 
ment  by  Astyages  to  be  general  of  the  PorsiaiUb 
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«And  now,  O  Persians,'*  he  ezclaoned,  «I 
most  expect  each  of  you  to  attend  me  with  a 
hatcheu"  This  command  he  issued  aloud  tr 
the  Persians,  of  whom  there  are  various  tribes. 
Of  those  whom  Cyrus  assembled,  and  per- 
suaded to  revolt  from  the  Medes,  the  following 
ore  the  principal:  The  Arteate,  the  Peme, 
Pasargads,  Marapliii,  and  Maspians.  Of  these 
the  Pasargadaa  are  the  most  considerable ;  the 
Achcmenido  are  those  from  whom  the  Per- 
fian  monarchs  are  descended.  The  Panthialei, 
Derusisi,  and  Germanians*  follow  laborious 
employments;  the  Dai,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and 
Sargattans  are  feeders  of  cattle. 

CXXVI.  They  all  assembled  in  the  manner 
they  were  commanded,  and  Cyrus  directed  them 
to  clear,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  a  certain  woody 
enclosure,  which  was  eighteen  or  twenty  fur- 
longs in  extent.  When  they  had  executed  their 
task,  they  were  desired  to  attend  the  following 
day  to  feast  and  make  merry.  For  this  purpose 
Cyrus  collected  and  slew  all  the  goats,  sheep, 
and  oxen,  which  were  the  property  of  his  father; 
and  further  to  promote  the  entertainment  of  the 
Persians,  he  added  rich  wines  and  abundance 
of  delicacies.  The  next  day,  when  they  were 
met,  he  desired  them  to  recline  on  the  grass 
and  enjoy  themselves.  When  they  were 
satisfied,  he  inquired  of  them  which  day's  fare 
delighted  them  the  most  They  replied,  the 
contrast  betwixt  the  two  was  strong  indeed,  as 
on  the  first  day  they  had  nothing  but  what  was 
bad,  on  the  second  eyery  thing  that  was  good. 
On  receiving  this  answer,  Cyrus  no  longer 
heaitated  to  explain  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view.  **  Men  of  Persia,"  he  exclaimed,  <*you 
•re  the  arbiters  of  your  own  fortune ;  if  you 
obey  me,  you  will  enjoy  these  and  greater 
advantages,  without  any  servile  toils ;  if  you 
ore  hostile  to  my  projects,  you  must  prepare  to 
encounter  worse  hardships  than  those  of  yester- 
day :  my  voice  is  the  voice  of  freedom ;  Provi- 
dence appears  to  have  reserved  me  to  be  the 
instrument  of  your  prosperity :  you  are,  doubt- 
less, equal  to  the  Medes  in  every  thing,  and 
most  assuredly  are  as  brave :  this  being  the 
case,  decline  all  future  obedience  to  Astyages.'' 

CXXVII.  The  Persians,  who  had  long 
afamed  at  the  yoke  imposed   on  them   by 

'.  Germaniatu.^— The  Gennanians  are  tha  rame  as 
Om  Careinanians.  S:>ine  authors  afflrm  the  ancient  Ger- 
maat  to  have  been  Uesceoded  from  this  pe  iple.  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  puliteneis,  explained  their  mistake. 
■But,"  adds  M.  Weeseling,  "there  are  s^me  individuals 
•f  fvch  wayward  tempers,  who,  since  the  discovery  of 
tDTiii  sUU  prefer  the  fiieding  upon  seorns."— JLorcAcr. 


I  the  Medes,'  were  glad  of  such  a  leader,  and 
ardently  obeyed  .the  call  of  liberty.  Astyagea 
,  WB»  soon  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Cyma, 
and  commanded  his  attrndanoe.  He  returned 
for  answer,  that  ho  should  probably  anticipate 
the  wish  of  Astyages  to  see  him.  Astyages, 
'upon  this,  collected  his  Medes,  and,  urged  by 
some  fiital  impulse,  appointed  Harpagus  to 
command  his  forces,  not  remembering  the 
injury  he  formerly  had  done  him.  His  anny 
was  imbodied ;  the  Medes  met  and  engaged  the 
Persians;  they  who  were  not  privy  to  the  plot 
fought  with  valour,  the  rest  went  over  to  the  Per- 
sians; the  greater  part  discovered  no  inclination 
to  continue  the  combat,  and  hastily  retreated. 

CXX VnL  Astyages,  hearing  of  the  ignomi- 
nious defeat  of  his  army,  continued  to  menace 
Cyrus,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  should  still  have 
no  reason  to  exult  The  dret  thing  he  did  was 
to  crucify  the  magi,*  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  send  Cyrus 
away.  He  then  armed  all  his  citizens,  young 
and  old,  without  distinction.  He  led  them 
against  the  Persians,  and  was  vanquished  ;*  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  destroyed. 

CXXIX.  In  his  captivity  Harpagus  was  pre- 
sent to  insult  and  reproach  him.  Among  other 
things,  he  asked  him  what  was  his  opinion  of 
that  supper,  in  which  he  had  compelled  a  father 
to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  his  child ;  a  supper  which 
had  reduced  him  from  a  monarch  to  a  slave  t 
In  reply,  Astyages  requested  to  know  if  he 
imputed  to  himself  the  success  of  Cyrus  1  He 
confessed  that  he  did,  explained  the  means,  and 
justified  his  conduct*  Astyages  told  him,  thai 
he  was  then  the  most  foolish  and  wicked  of 
mankind; — ^most  foolish,  in  acquiring  for  an- 
other the  authority  he  might  have  enjoyed 
himself;  most  wicked,  for  reducing  his  coun- 
trymen to  servitude,  to  gratify  his  private 
revenge.  If  he  thought  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment really  necessary,  and  was  still  determined 
not  to  assume  the  supreme  authority  himscli^ 
justice  should  have  induced  him  to  have  ele- 
vated a  Mede  to  that  honoui,  rather  than  a 
Persian.    The  Medes,  who  were  certainly  not 

2  Cruf^if  Ihs  mo^*.]— It  appears  fr.>m  the  sacred 
writings,  that  when  the  mael  either  ^^ere  n  t  at -Is  to 
interpret  dreams,  or  explain  difficuliies,  to  the  satis- 
Cictinn  of  their  tyrant  masters,  they  were  with  litlls 
compunction  condemned  to  die.  See,  in  partii  ular,  the 
bnolc  of  Daniel.  The  cruelty  uf  AstyH^es  is  8p.>ken  of  by 
Di-Hi  <rus  Siculus,  in  his  tXK  k  de  virtuiiLus  et  vitiis.— 7*. 

3  Wa»  vanf  M£sAr<2.]— Xeni(  h  in  rcprt'sents  Cyras  as 
succeeding  of  course,  and  withjul  any  h.>siilitks,  to  the 
llirone  of  Astya£es.—- 7'. 
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iry  to  the  provocation  giTen,  had  ex- 
changed situations  with  their  aervanti;  the 
Pemana,  who  were  formerly  the  seivants,  were 
BOW  the  masters, 

CXXX.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
Actyagea  waa  thua  deposed.     To  his  asperity 
of  temper,  the  Medea  owed  the  lom  of  their 
power,  after  poMiesaing,  for  the  space  of  one 
bnndred  and  twenty-eight  years,  all  that  part  of 
Alia  whirh  Tin  beyond  the  Hnlys,  deducting 
from  this  period  the  short  interval  of  the  Scy- 
thian dominion.    In  succeeding  times,  from  a 
diadain  of  their  abased  situation,  they  took  up 
■ims  against  Darius :  their  attempt  proved  un- 
iocceasful,  and  they  were  a  aocond  time  reduced 
to  servitude.     From  this  period,  the  Persians, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  had  shaken 
off  the  power  of  the  Modes,  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Asia.    Cyrus  detained  Aa- 
tyages  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe, 
bat  in  no  other  instance^  treated  him  with  seve- 
rity« — Such  is  the  history  of  the  birth,  education, 
and  success  of  Cyrus.    He  afterwards,  as  wo 
have  before  related,  sulidued  Crmsus,  who  had 
attacked  him  unprovoked :  from  which  time  he 
remain^  without  competition  sovereign  of  Asia. 
CXXXI.  My  attention  to  the  subject  has  en- 
abled me  to  make  the  following  observations  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians.  They 
have  amon^  them  neither  statues,*  temples,' 


4  Btit  in  no  other  tHstanre^  ^.]-~Ia.Knte8,  in  his 
imtsnl  orati.in  upon  kTa^ras,  king  of  StUmis,  in 
Cjpru*,  nys,  that  Cyrus  put  Astjages  to  d«atli.  I  do 
at  find  tha  this  f^t  has  been  asserted  by  any  oihcfr 
«i&h.>r.— Larrft«r. 

i  Xtithtr  »tattu*.'}'-ll  is  proper  to  remarlc  hare,  that 
the  m  >ra  ancient  nati  >ns  wer«  nil  w.trshipriers  of 
mufes.  Luci«n  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  B^yptians  h%d 
Si  ftatoes  ta  their  temples.  Accordins;  to  Eusebius,  the 
Graeks  were  a  n  w  irshiijpers  of  iinrixes  bef  «re  the  time 
«f  C<cr.>ps,  wh  •  first  of  all  erected  a  statue  to  Minerva, 
lad  Plutarch  tells  us,  thu  Numa  forbade  the  R  >mans  to 
icprsaent  the  deity  under  the  ttrm  of  %  mm  or  an  ani- 
nd;  and  fir  seventy  years  this  people  had  n-H  in  their 
templfia  any  statue  or  painting  of  the  deity.— JLor  her. 

Tim  syinb  tls  used  by  the  ancients,  of  their  respective 
settles,  were  st  >aes  of  ditftrenl  shapea  A  r  mnd  stone 
nprei^nied  the  mn,  then^  styled  Alagatnlus  Ddiis 
riitaados:  B  ich  irl  and  Selden.  A  little  p  dished  siime 
wai  the  earth ;  tlience  Cybele  was  called  A^'diies  ami 
A;iis;e«.  A  s  fuare  rude  s(s>ne  was  Bacchus ;  the  Caaba 
of  the  Ar  It  IS. 

Anmitius  s-iy**  t^bal  Cybele  was  repiescmed  by  a 
rnall  at  me  of  %  dark  and  black  colour.  Sm  also  Pru- 
^JBins  lUpt  Xt$^. 

Lapn 
UyifArm  eri* 


6  T'tfrnpiev.]— I  am  n  >t  of  opinion  with  the  Persian 
ftan,«t  wh  me  insciiaiim  Xerxes  burned  the  temples 
of  the  Gre-ks,  because  Utey  confined  their  deities  by 
»alli,  whi  ou^hi  ij  be  free  from  every  kind  of  restraint. 


nor  altars  ;7  the  use  of  which  tiiey  censure  as 
impious,  and  a  gross  violation  of  reason,  pro- 
bably because,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  our 
human  nature.*  Their  custom  is,  to  offer, 
from  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,* 
BRcrifices  to  Jove,  distinguishing,  by  that  appel- 
lation, all  the  expanse  of  the  firmtfment  They 
ttlso  adore  the  Bun,*^  the  moon,  earth,  fire,>^ 
w  ater,  and  the  winds ;  which  may  be  termed 
their  original  deities.  In  after  times,  fr)m 
the  examples  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians, 
they  added  Urania* ■  to  this  number.  The 
name  of  the  Assyrian  Venus  is  Myiitta,  whom 
the  Arabians  call  Alitta,  and  the  Persians 
Mithra. 

CXXXII.  Their  mode  of  paying  their  devo- 
tions to  the  above-mentioned  deities,  confirmed 
by  undeviating  custom,  is  to  sacrifice  to  them, 
without  altars  or  fire,  libations  or  instrumental 
mtisic,  garlands  or  consecrated  cakes  \  but  every 
individual,  as  he  wishes  to  sacrifice  to  any  par- 
ticular divinity,  conducts  his  victim  to  a  placo 
made  clean  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  his 
invocation  or  his  prayers  with  a  tiara  encircled 


and  wh'ise  temple  and  residence  was  the  universe 
itself -Oi  ero. 

7  Nor  aZ/art.]— The  theology  of  Z  iroaster  was  darkly 
comprehended  by  f  ireigners,  and  even  by  the  £tr  greater 
number  of  his  disciples ;  but  the  m  >8i.  careless  ol  servers 
were  struck  with  the  phil  jsophic  simplicity  of  the  Per- 
sian w.trship.— G^MoN. 

6  Human  nature.'}— ThaX  the  gods  often  appeared  in 
a  human  shipe,  is  taken  f  >r  granted  by  Pausunius,  in 
Arcad.  and  Plutarch  do  Musica.  The  same  opini  m  was 
firmly  maintained  by  Julian,  an  orthodjx  pagan  in  a 
Uier  atn.—GiUieM. 

9  SjtmndU  of  the  higheet  m<n/n.'at7w.]— Van  Dale  re- 
marks, that  the  oraculir  temples  wer-,  fjp  the  ni->st 
part,  situated  in  m  tuniainous  places.  The  Scriptures 
alst  intimite,  thai  mmntains  ami  hijh  places  were 
ch  >sen  as  the  pr  iper  theatres  fir  the  displiy  of  religi  us 
enlhusiusm.  See  Deuteron  >my,  ch  ip.  xii.  ver.  '2, 3.  Ve 
shall  utterly  destroy  the  places  wherein  the  nati  ms 
served  their  godp,  upin  the  hi^h  m-.>untain8,  and  upon 
the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tpte,  k.z.  &c.— T. 

10  Sun— fire."]— '"Vht  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians 
had  unquesti.mably  been  very  early  cjrnt^jicd.  The 
reverence  paid  lo  the  sun  and  U)  fire,  which  Z  truster 
appears  to  have  considered  merely  as  reprcsentaiivcs 
of  omnip.)ience,  the  f)untain  of  li'iht,  se^ms  to  h.tve 
bean  an  idea  too  refined  f  t  the  gr  -ss  capacities  of  the 
vulgar,  wh  i,  with  lUt  regard  to  the  f  reat  invisible  pr.>to* 
type,  turned  all  their  th  m^his  to  the  ad  )rati  jn  nf  those 
ostensible  deities.— iZi-Aanlion. 

11  JFl'rK.]— The  ancient  Persians  durst  nu,  by  their 
religim,  extinguish  fire  with  water;  but  cnde  ivtmrvd 
t->  smother  it  with  earth,  stones,  or  any  ihiiii;  funiiiar 
This  melh  >d  w  >uld  n  A  s  ion  extin'juish  a  bl  izin:x  f  *rc*si 
The  Pttrsis  of  Ouzerat  are  still  guided  by  the  sanie  nurt 
ful  supersiiti.tn.— 7?ke  fame. 

12  IT/'aMio.]— That  .s,  the  Uranian  or  ca  estlal  Venus 
not  tho  mose  Urania.— 7*. 
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generally  with  myrtle.  The  aappltcant  i«  not 
permitted  to  implore  blessings  on  himself  alone,' 
his  whole  nation,  and  particularly  hif  sovereign, 
have  a  claim  to  his  prayers,  himself  Iwing  ne- 
cessarily comprehended  with  the  rest  lie 
proceeds  to  divide  his  victim*  into  several 
minute  parts,  which,  when  boiled,  he  places 
upon  the  most  delicate  verdure  he  can  find, 
giving  the  preference  to  trefoil.  When  things 
are  thus  prepared,  one  of  the  mag^,  without 
whose  presence  no  sacrifice  is  deemed  lawful, 
standi!  up  and  chants  the  primeval  origin  of  the 
go<!s,  which  they  suppose  to  have  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  influence.  The  worshipper,  after 
this,  takes  with  him,  for  his  own  use,  such 
ports  of  the  flesh  as  he  thinks  proper. 

CXXXin.  Among  all  their  fpstivals,  each 
individual  pays  particular  regard  to  his  birth- 
day, when  they  indulge  themselves  with  better 
fare  than  usual.  The  more  rich  among  them 
prepare  on  this  day  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  or 
an  ass,  which  is  roasted  whole ;  the  poorer  sort 
are  satisfied  with  a  lamb  or  a  sheep.  They  eat 
but  sparingly  of  meat,  but  are  fond  of  the  after 
dishes,  which  are  separately  introduceid.  From 
hence  the  Persians  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  Grecians  do  not  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
having  nothing  good  to  induce  them  to  continue 
there ;  if  they  had,  they  would  eat  more.  Of 
wine'  they  drink  profusely ;  thej  may  neither 
vomit  nor  make  water  before  any  one ;  which 
customs  they  still  observe.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  deliberate  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  when  warm  with  wine ;  but  whatever 
they  in  this  situation  may  determine,  is  again 
propose  1  to  them  on  the  morrow,  in  their  cooler 
moments,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  they 

1  Not  permitted  to  implore  bUminge  on  himself 
a/an«.]*~This  noble  seniiuMUt  is  thus  baaulifuUy  ex- 
pressed by  Pope: 

God  Idvct  fram  wbol*  to  pwti ;  b«t  huiua  nul 
Mual  riM  fraoi  indi? Uwto  to  Uw  whote  t 
Self-tore  but  orra  tta  tirmoiia  Mind  to  wakt^ 
A%  tho  maII  pdMc  itin  the  paccful  bJM ; 
Tl«  CMlrt  otowd, »  Orel*  Mnifhf  faccMdi^ 
Aumber  UitI,  aad  atOl  aaollMr  tfiradi ; 
rrinad,  puwal,  oel^hoar,  fim  il  will  MBbnci  | 


laU 


Hitcawrtry 


2  Divide  kin  rtXim.]— The  ceremony  of  the  FSrsian 
sacrifice  is  reltteU  at  lengUi,  tMit  with  sume  trifling 
variitti  »n§,  by  Sirabo.— T. 

3  (^  wine^  4'c.l— la  every  axe  the  Fenians  have  been 
•ddicied  w  intemperance;  and  the  winrsorShiras  have 
j'i'uai.hed  over  the  law  uf  Mtth.^meu-'GibboH, 

In  ouitradiction  tu  the  above  observation,  It  appears 
(ruin  Xcn  'ph  m,  that  tlte  Persians,  in  the  earlier  peri>id 
of  ikeir  hieuiry,  were  a  t«mperHie  and  saber  pei>pls. 
But  l^.at,  ia  the  iline  of  Herodotus^  they  drank  pro- 
ftisaly,  is  confinnsd  la  Plato.— 7*. 


had  before  assembled.  If  at  this  time  also  H 
meet  their  approbation,  it  is  executed;  other- 
wise, it  is  rejected.  Whatever  also  they  discuss 
when  sober,  is  always  a  second  time  examined 
after  they  have  been  drinking. 

CXXXIV.  If  they  meet  at  any  time  by  acci- 
dent, the  rank  of  each  party  is  easily  discovered ; 
if  they  are  of  equal  digmty,  they  salute  each 
other  on  the  mouth ;  if  one  Is  an  inferior,  they 
only  kiss  the  cheek ;  if  there  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  situation,  the  inferior  falls  prostrate  on 
the  ground.*  They  treat  with  most  respect 
those  who  live  neatest  to  them;  as  they  become 
more  and  more  remote,  their  esteem  of  each 
other  diminishes ;  for  those  who  live  very  dis- 
tant from  them,  they  entertain  not  the  smallest 
regard :  esteeming  themselves  the  most  excel- 
lent of  mankind^  they  think  that  the  value  of 
others  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  their 
distance.  During  the  empire  of  the  Modes, 
there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  authority  ;  the 
Modes  governed  all  os  well  as  their  neighbours, 
but  these  also  were  superior  to  those  contigu- 
ous to  them,  who  again  held  the  next  nation 
in  subjection ;  which  example  the  Persians  fol- 
lowed when  their  dominions  became  exlendoc^ 
and  their  authority  increased. 

CXXXV*.  llie  Persians  are  of  all  men  most 
inclined  to  adopt  foreign  manners:  thinking 
the  dress  of  the  Medes  more  liecoming  than 
their  own,  they  wear  it  in  preference.  They 
use  also,  in  their  armies,  the  Egyptian  breast- 
plate ;  they  discover  an  ardour  for  all  pleasuiea 
of  which  they  have  heard ;  a  passion  for  boys* 


4  FUlU  pnmtnUe  oh  the  ground.']— Oar  crantryman 
Sandys  observes,  that  the  in  idern  m^e  of  salutaiioa 
bet  win  equate  in  the  east,  is  b>  Uyhig  the  ri2hi  hand 
on  the  iMBjm,  and  gently  declining  the  b  idy ;  but  when 
a  person  of  irreai  rank  is  saluted,  they  b)W  to  the 
gnmnd,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  iiarment.  Upon  this 
sut  ject  consult  als  t  Pococke  and  Shaw.  The  SyrvPlic»- 
nician  woman  fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesas.  Quinius  Curtius 
relates  uf  Alexander  the  Great,  that  when  he  returned 
from  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  disdained  the  manners  of 
his  country,  and  suOered  those  who  approached  his 
pars  m  to  lie  pros^te  on  the  ground  bef  re  him. — 7*. 

6  Poeeion  /or  ftoye.]— Huw,  says  Plutarch,  In  his 
discourse  on  the  malii^ity  of  Heruditus,  c^mld  the 
Persians  possibly  luve  learned  this  vice  of  the  Greeks  1 
It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  custom  uf  cas- 
trating young  men  was  common  am  mjrst  the  Persians, 
long  twfore  they  visited  the  coasts  uf  Gnsece. 

Mr.  Ilanner,  in  his  Observations  on  Piassages  of 
Scripture,  tus  been  at  sume  pnins  to  pn>ve  thai,  tn  all 
prtbability,  tlie  plain  upon  which  the  cKies  of  Sodom 
and  (Gomorrah  stood  was  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
Persia. 

TItat  this  vice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  In  Greece, 
appears  fnim  a  passage  of  Phanodoa,  preserved  in  Slo- 
Uns,  which  inLrms  us,  That  the  Thracian  women  pul 
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tbey  learned  from  the  Greeks,  and  each  man 
has  many  wives,  but  many  mure  concubines. 

CXXXVI.  Next  to  valour  in  tho  field,  a 
man  is  esteemed  in  proportion  to  tlie  iiuuiber 
oi  hL«  offspring  ;*  to  him  who  *ha8  Uie  greater 
number  of  children,  the  king  every  year  sends 
preaentii ;  their  national  strength  depending,  as 
thinr  suppose,  on  their  numbers.  From  their 
fifth?  to  their  twentieth  .year,  they  instruct  their 
children  in  three  things  only ;  the  art  of  the 
bow,  horsemanship,*  and  a  strict  regard  to 
truth.  Till  his  fifth  year,  a  boy  is  kept  in  the 
lemale  apartments,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
his  father;  the  mo:ive  of  which  is,  that  if  the 
child  die  before  this  period,  his  death  may  give 
DO  uneasiness  to  the  father. 

CXXXVn.  This  custom  appears  commenda- 
ble :  I  cannot  but  think  highly  of  that  custom 
also,  which  does  not  allow  even  the  sovereign 
to  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single  offence ; 
neither  from  any  one  provocation  is  a  Persian 
permitted  to  exercise  extreme  severity  in  his 
£unily.  s$everity  is  there  only  lawful,  when, 
afi.r  careful  examination,  the  offences  are  found 
to  exceed  the  merits.  They  will  not  believe 
that  any  one  ever  killed  his  parent:  when  such 

Orpheus  t'>  ileaih,  on  account  of  his  unnauirat  pssaion 
tft  M.  jyMus  man  of  the  name  of  Calais. 

Ilh  ctiuB  Thrmcan  fofMt  firit  aactor,  aoMirta 
lo  tPBcm  iriMhff  ■urea,  citraqiie  jMvtntui 
XM'm  M«v«  Tcr,  ■(  priuM  cupcra  flnrOb 

0M4.  JCetx.8k 

But  the  ttta)  litence  of  Homer  may  perhaps  furniah  a 
reuoaahle  presumption  against  the  antiquity  vf  this 
detrat-iUe  vice.— 7*. 

tSumberafhia  tffipring.'y—h.  numemua  pnaterity  it, 
at  the  present  daj,  the  nv>9t  forrent  wish  uf  the  female 
iahabitAnis  of  Ecypu  Public  respect  is  annexed  to 
fhmiulness.  This  is  even  the  prajrer  of  the  poor,  who 
•ams  hie  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.— fibvary. 

Wiih.'Ot  any  exajegeraiinn,  all  the  wimen  of  my 
acqaaiaiance  hare  twelve  or  thirteen  children;  and  the 
old  ones  b  lait  of  having  had  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
apiece,  and  are  respected  according  to  the  number 
they  have  priduced.-~X>«l/cr>  (^LadyM.  W.  Montague 
fftmk  Con»!aaiincpU. 

Sterility  is  a  »epr  >ach  among  the  orientals;  and  they 
still  retain  fir  fecuoaiiy  all  the  esteem  of  ancient 
thnrs.— Fobiejr. 

The  same  comntendation  of  fertility  seems  to  be 
fanptied  in  Scripture,  Ju:l?es  xii.  14,  by  the  enumeration 
of  Abd  »n's  s  ms  and  grands)ns.— 7*. 

7  fVwn  their  fifth,  ♦c]— This  account  of  Persian 
cdocati  >Q  diflTers  frjm  that  ftiven  by  Xen  iphon. 

6  Mirvnmuaaftqi.]— This,  in  the  lime  of  Cyrus,  did  not 
c^mstitote  a  part  of  Persian  education.  The  Persians, 
at  Umi  peri  k),  inliabittn;  a  country  mountainous,  and 
wiihiui  pasturage,  could  not  breed  h.^rses ;  but  as  soon 
••  they  had  conquered  a  cituatry  suitable  to  this  p«r< 
p^ve.tliey  learned  the  art  of  horsemanship;  and  Cyrus 
Made  it  to  be  cmsidered  as  a  diszraceful  thing,  that 
soy  perrm,  yi  wh4^>m  he  had  presented  a  harse,  shttuld 
go  anywfaers  on  fuoi,  even  to  the  smallest  distance.— 


accidents  have  apparently  happened,  they  assen 
their  belief  that  the  cliild  would,  on  inquiiy, 
be  found  either  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
adultery,  or  spurious ;  conceiving  it  altogether 
impossible,  that  any  real  parent  can  be  killed 
by  his  own  oltspring. 

CXXXVIII.  Whatever  they  may  not  act 
with  impunity,  Ihey  cannot  mention  without 
guilL  They  hold  falsehood  in  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence;' next  to  which,  they  esteem  it  dis- 
graceful to  be  in  debt,  as  well  for  other  reasons 
as  for  the  temptations  to  falisehood,***  which  they 
think  it  necessarily  introduces.  A  leprous^^ 
Persian  must  neither  enter  the  city,  nor  have 
communication  with  any  of  his  countrymen : 
this  disease  they  always  think  occasioned  by 
some  offence  committed  against  the  sun.^'  If  a 
foreigner  is  afflicted  with  it,  he  is  tumultuously 
expelled  the  country.  They  have  also,  for  tlie 
same  reason,  an  aversion  to  white  pigeons.  To 
all  rivers**  they  pay  extreme  veneration ;  they 
will  neither  spit,  wash  their  hands,  nor  evacuate 
in  any  of  them ;  and  a  violation  of  this  custom 
may  not  happen  with  impunity. 

CXXXIX.  They  have  one  peculiarity,  which^ 
though  they  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves,  is 
notorious  to  us :  all  those  words  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  personal  or  of  any  other  distinction, 
terminate  in  the  Doric  san,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  Ionian  sigma :  and  attentive  observa- 


9  Fhleehood  in  the  greateet  oMorrsTire.]-- The  Per- 
sians were  not  always  so  scrupulous  alxiut  ftlsehood. 
See  Henid  itus,  book  iii.  and  \xx\\.—Lar'  her. 

10  Temp'ationa  /o/atoeAMxl.]-'Plutarch,  in  his  trea- 
tise  c-tncernin;  the  contracti-m  of  debts,  represents 
this  diflfereniiy.  The  Persians,  says  he,  esteem  lalse- 
hx)d  as  a  secondary  crime;  the  first  is  running  in 
debt.— 7! 

U  A  Uproutt  ^.3— Pers'^ns  afflicted  with  leprosy  are 
still  kept  secluded  in  many  places  of  the  east  See 
Niebuhr's  description  of  Arabia. 

See  the  Mosaical  pr>hibiiion  concerning  lepers, 
Nambers,  chap.  v.  ver.  4.-7*. 

12  Againat  the  sini.l— When  JEschines  touched  at 
Del  >s,  on  his  way  to  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  were  greatly  incommoded  by  a  species  of 
lepr  iJBy  called  the  while  leprosy.  They  imjHited  it  to 
the  anger  of  Apidl»,  because,  In  contradiction  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  they  had  interred  there  the  body 
of  a  man  of  rank.— Z^rd^. 

13  To  all  rivera.y-The  ancient  Cuthites,  and  tho  Per- 
sians after  them,  had  a  great  veneration  f  r  f 'untains 
and  streams,  which  also  prevailed  am  mg  other  nati  jns, 
so  as  to  have  been  at  one  time  aim  >si  universal.  If 
these  rivers  were  aUended  with  any  nitr  >us  or  saline 
quality,  or  with  any  fiery  enipti  m,  they  were  adjodgsd 
to  be  still  mare  sacred.— I/ryonX. 


I 


Wtat  haoli  pM  Bmr  Scwmiderfi  wonhippV 
Ha  wrthly  bonouri,  aod  inuaorttl  tmam  i 
Ib  vain  jrmir  imnntalad  built  «rr  aUia, 
Totir  liviof  eaunen  glol  bk  gnlft  1b  nhb 
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tion  will  farther  diicover,  that  all  the  names  of 
PersiAns*  end,  without  exception,  alike. 

CXL.  The  above  remarkg  are  delivered  with- 
out hesitation,  as  being  the  result  of  my  own 
positive  knowledge.  They  have  other  customs, 
concerning  which,  as  they  are  of  a  secret  nature, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  express  myseirdccisively : 
as  to  vvhat  relates  to  their  dead,  I  will  not  affirm 
it  to  be  true,  that  these  never  are  interred  till 
some  bird  or  dog  has  discovered  a  propensity  to 
prey  on  tlieni.  This,  however,  is  unquestion- 
ably certain  of  the  magi,  who  publicly  observe 
this  custom.  The  Persians  first  enclose  the 
dead  body  in  wax,*  and  afterwards  place  it  in 
the  ground.  Their  magi  are  n  distinct  body 
of  men,  having  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  Uiem  from  others,  and  from  Uie 
.Egyptian  priests  in  particular.  These  last 
think  it  essential  to  their  sanctity  to  destroy 
nu  animals  but  the  victims  of  sacrifice.  The 
magi  except  a  man  and  a  dog,  but  put  other 
antmals  without  compunction  to  death.  They 
even  think  it  an  action  highly  meritorious  to 
destroy  serpents,  ants,'  arid  tlie  different  species 

1  Nanut  if  Ptfrstan*.}— The  lanmajra  sp  iken  an- 
cienUy  in  Persia  opens  a  wild  field  r>r  unaalisCtctitry 
inquiry.  Dr.  Hyde  derives  it  frim  thai  of  Media;  which 
19  much  the  sinie  as  deducing  onejarf^on  of  the  Saxon 
Leplarchy  (r  vn  an  >ihor.  The  uni  >n  of  th  se  people 
narood  by  Europeans  the  Modes  and  Persians  is  of 
such  high  antiquity  that  it  is  1  >8l  in  darkness,  and  long 
prt cedes  every  glimmsring  we  can  discover  of  the  ori- 
gin of  iheir  siteech.'~mchardMn  on  E<utem  Xaiitnw. 

2  X».  trax.y-B  dies  thus  end  >6ed  continue  perfect  f  t 
a?ei.  Sjme  eenileinen'of  the  s.tciety  of  antititttries, 
bei(i7  desir  us  t  >  see  h  w  fiir  the  actual  state  uf  Kdwai-d 
the  First's  b  tdy  answered  to  the  methods  taken  u>  pre- 
serve it,  by  writs  issued  fndn  lime  to  time,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Third  and  H«nry  the  Fourth,  to  the 
treasury,  to  renew  the  uas  about  it,  obtained  permisst  m 
to  inspect  it.  It  was  f  und  entire  May  2d,  1774.  Tlie 
bxly  must  have  been  preserved  Bb.>ul  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  in  the  sute  in  which  it  was  then  r>und.— 
Annual  BtgUter^  1774. 

The  mu^i,  f  r  a  1  mg  time,  retained  the  exclusive  pri- 
vil«sflre  of  bavins  their  tMtdies  left  as  a  prey  to  car- 
nivorous animals.  In  succeeding  limes,  the  Persians 
aband.*ned  ail  corpses  iadiscriminately  to  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey. 

This  cusiira  still  in  part  continues:  the  place  of 
burial  of  the  Ouebres,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
from  Ispahan,  is  a  round  tower  made  of  freestone ;  it  is 
thirty-live  feet  in  heijihi,  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without 
gate  or  any  kind  of  entrance;  they  ascend  it  ly  a  ladder. 
In  the  midst  if  the  toMer  is  a  kind  uf  trench,  inu  which 
the  b.'nes  are  thrown.  The  bodies  are  ranged  al  ing  the 
wall  in  their  proffer  cl.itL«a.  'ipon  a  small  couch,  with 
bottles  of  wine,  A:c.  The  ravens,  which  fill  ihs  cemetery, 
dev  )ur  them. — Chardin. 

3  &rpetU9t  anta^  «|t.]— This,  says  Larcher,  is  a  pre* 
cspt  of  the  S  kdJcr.  The  learned  Dr.  Hyde  citnsiders 
the  Sidder  as  fratimenis  of  the  works  of  Z^MSSter,  tlis 
great  PersLin  legislator.  Upon  this  subject  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  introduce  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Richardson. 


of  reptiles.    After  this  digression,  I  return  to 
my  former  subject. 

CXLI.  The  lomans  and  ilSoIians,  after  the 
conquest  of  Lydin  by  the  Persians,  immediately 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  requesting 
Cyrus  to  receive  them  under  his  allegiance, 
upon  the  terms  which  Croesus  formerly  had 
granted  them.  Cyrus  gave  them  audiencei, 
and  made  the  following  reply :  <*  A  certain 
piper,  observing  some  fishes  sporting  in  the  sea, 
began  to  play  to  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would 
voluntarily  throw  themselves  on  shore :  disap^ 
pointed  in  his  expectations,  he  threw  his  neta, 
enclosed  a  great  number,  and  brought  them  to 
land;  seeing  them  leap  about,  <You  may  be 
quiet,  now,'  says  he,  <  as  you  refused  to  comn 
out  to  me  when  I  played  to  you.' " — ^Cyrus  was 
induced  to  return  this  answer  to  the  lonians 
and  i£oHans,  because  the  lonians  had  formeriy 
disregarded  his  solicitations  to  withdraw  their 
assistance  from  Croesus,  refusing  all  submission 
to  Cyrus,  till  they  were  compelled  by  necessity 
to  make  iL  This  reply,  therefore,  of  Cyrus 
was  evidently  dictated  by  resentment;  which 
as  soon  as  the  lonians  had  received,  they  forti- 
fied their  towns,  and  assembled  all  of  them  at 
Panionium,  except  the  Milesians:  Cyrus  had 
received  these  into  bis  alliance,  upon  the  condi 
tions  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  from  Crcr 
sus.  The  general  determination  of  the  lonia^it 
was  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  who  wcie  in 
their  coumion  name  to  supplicate  assistance. 

CXLII.  These  lonians,  who  arc  memberr 
of  the  Panionium,  enjoy  beyond  all  whom  I 
have  known,  purity  of  air*  and  beauty  of  situa 
tion;  the  country  above  and  below  them,  as 
well  as  those  pcrts  which  lie  to  the  east  and 
west,  being  in  every  respect  less  agreeable 
Some  of  them  are  both  cold  and  moist ;  others 
parched  by  the  extremity  of  th^  heat  Their 
language  possesses  four  several  distinctions. 
Miletus^  is  their  first  city  towards  the  south. 


The  Sadder,  says  he,  are  the  wretched  rhymes  of  a 
modern  Parsi  deslnur,  (priest,)  who  lived  about  three 
centuries  ago.  From  this  work,  thersr>re,  we  cannot 
have  even  the  glimpse  of  an  original  tongue,  nor  any 
thing  authentic  of  the  genius  of  the  lawgiver. 

Chardin  inf  rms  us,  that  the  Ouebres,  or  ancient  firs 
worshippers  of  Persia,  deem  it  meritorious  to  put  insect^ 
of  all  kinds  to  death.— 7'. 

4  Purity  r/mr.}— These  advantages  of  situation  and 
of  climate,  which  the  lonians  enj  tyed,  are  enumerated 
by  many  ancient  writers.  This  people,  uwble  to  defend 
themselves  (says  the  Abb<  Banheleniy)  apainat  the  Per- 
sians, con8.)led  themselves  f<.r  the  less  of  their  jibenies 
in  the  bosom  of  voluptuousness  ajid  the  Qultivatioo  of 
the  arts.— r. 

6  AUUiuM,  4*^0— For  a  particular  account  of  ths 
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lezt  to  whidi  are  Myns  and  Piiene ;  all  these 
ire  ntaate  in  Caria,  and  use  Ihe  same  language. 
lo  Ljdia  are  the  cities  of  Ephesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedoa,  Teo8»  Clazomens,  Phocsa,  which 
have  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves.  There 
are  three  other  cttiea  properly  called  Ionian: 
two  of  these,  Samos  and  Chios,  are  situated  in 
islands;  the  other,  Erythre,  is  on  the  continent. 
The  Chians  and  Ery thrsans  speak  alike ;  the 
Samian  tongue  is  materially  dUTerent.  These 
are  Ihe  four  discriminations  of  language  to  which 
we  alluded. 

CXLIIL  Of  theee  lonians,  the  Milesians 
were  induced  to  court  the  friendship  of  Cyrus, 
from  apprehensions  of  his  power.  The  islanders 
bad  but  little  cause  of  fear ;  for  the  Periians 
had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phcsnicians,  and  were 
themselves  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs.  The 
general  imbecility  of  Greece,  and  the  small  im- 
poitanoe  of  the  lonians  in  particular,  was  their 
motive  for  separating  themselves  from  the  body 
of  that  nation  of  which  they  constituted  a  part ; 
Athens,  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  being  the 
only  one  of  any  distinction.  The  appellation 
of  lonians  was  for  this  reason  disdained  by  the 
Athenians,  and  some  other  lonians;  which 
preiodice  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  obliterated. 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  above  twelve  cities 
are  proud  of  the  name,  and  have  in  conse- 
qoeooe  erected  a  sacred  edifice,  which  they  call 
the  Panionium.*  They  determined  to  admit 
no  other  of  the  Ionian  cities  to  this  temple, 
and  the  privilege  waa  desired  by  those  of 
Smyrna  alone. 

CXLIV.  The  Dorians,  now  inhabiting  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Hexapolia, 
instituted  a  similar  exemption ;  "not  admitting 
the  neighbouring  Dorians,  nor  indeed  some  of 
their  own  people  who  had  violated  a  sacred 
and    established    custom,    to    the    temple   of 


dftrn  aaotts  and  circumstances  of  these  Ijoian  cities, 
oasalt  Chaiuller  and  PjcKke. 

Miletus  wa«  the  birthnUce  of  Thnles,  Clazomena  of 
AaaxE^tris,  Ephesus  of  Parrhasius,  Colophon  of  Xen> 
phaaes,  Te  >•  of  Aaacre')n.~7'. 

SPa/n'fNutfmO—Abiut  sixteen  miles  to  the  S'>inh  of 
Scala  Nu  tvA  thore  Is  a  Christian  vilUge  called  Chin- 
tUt.  It  is  suppossd  to  be  the  ancient  Panionium,  where 
'Jbe  meetin;  .>f  the  twelve  cities  of  I  )nia  wns  held,  and  a 
S)lemo  sicrifice  performed  to  Keptano  Hjleconius,  In 
vhlch  the  pejple  of  Priene  presided.— PococAs. 

The  Tictioi  s  icritSced  in  this  temple  was  a  bull ;  and  it 
was  decmjd  an  ausptcbus  omen  If  he  1  >wed  whilst  they 
tare  cmda'ain*;  him  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. 

This  is  alluded  u  in  Hovmt  : 


ivR  iMMSp  Kara, 
At  ir^tnA  tfariiMM  R«lWb  higk 


r. 


Triope.7  The  prize  of  these  games,  which  wers 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopean  Apollo, 
was  formerly  a  tripod  of  brass,  which  the  victor 
was  not  expected  to  carry  away,"  but  to  leave 
as  a  votive  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  deity. 
A  man  of  Halicamassus,*  whose  name  was 
Agasicles,  having  obtained  the  victory,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  custom  carried  the  tripod  to  his 
own  house,  where  it  was  openly  suspended, 
[n  punishment  of  this  offence^  Halicarnassus 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  their  re- 
ligious ceromonies,  by  the  five  cities  of  Lindus, 
Jalyssus,  Camirus,  Cos,**'  and  CniJus.^* 

CXLV.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  lonians 
divided  themselves  into  twelve  states,  and  were 
unwilling  to  connect  them^Ives  with  more, 
simply  because,  in  Peloponnesus  they  were 
originally  so  circumstanced  as  are  the  Achieans 
at  present,  by  whom  the  lonians  were  expelled. 
The  first  of  these  is  Pellene,  near  dicyen ;  then 
iEgira  and  Mgm,  through  which  the  Crathis 
flows  with  a  never-failing  stre^im,  giving  its 
name  to  a  well-known  river  of  Italy.  Next  to 
these  is  Bum,  then  Helice;  to  which  place  the 


7  Templ€  if  7m)pe.}— 1'rinpium  was  a  city  of  Caria, 
f  tunded  by  Triopas,  s  m  of  Erysicthon.  Hance  the 
Tri  tpean  primmttry  lojk  its  name,  where  Wvis  a  tern* 
pie  known  under  iho  name  of  the  Tri  >pean  temple, 
ctnsecraied  to  Ap dl >.  The  D >rians  here  celebrated 
games  in  h.mour  of  that  grid,  but  without  J  lining  with 
him  Nepiune  and  the  nymphs. 

In  this  temple  was  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Dirians  of  Asia,  upon  the  m3del  of  that  of  Therm  >pyla. 
— Lew-her. 

8  Wat  noi  especttd  to  carry  oteoy.']— In  the  games  in 
h m.inr  of  Ap  llo  and  Bacchus,  the  victor  was  njt  per- 
miued  to  carry  the  prize  away  with  him.  It  remiined 
in  the  temple  of  ihe  deity,  with  an  inscription  signifying 
the  nimes  nf  the  pers  ms  at  wh  tee  cost  the  games  were 
celebrated,  with  thii  of  iho  vict  iri  ^w  xrWi^.—Larcher. 

9  /fa/KamofffMA.]— The  sincerity  of  Her  hI.uus  is  emi- 
nently c  >nspicuous  fram  the  fjithful  m<inner  in  which 
he  relates  circumstances  but  little  h  mourable  either 
fir  H'tlicarnassus,  his  c-tuntry,  or  even  fir  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  expressed  themselves  anxi  >us  to  receive 
him  inti  the  numlier  of  thair  citizens,  and  bef  >re  whim 
he  had  publicly  recited  his  history.  See  als » chap,  clxvi. 
of  Lhis  b^ok ;  as  als>  diOerent  passages  In  the  3d,  oth, 
and  7th  b;>oks.— BjoAter. 

10  C>».]— C  IS  was  the  birthplace  of  Hlppr>cr  ites.— 7! 

11  CAidue.]— Cnidus  was  cebbrated  fT  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  hi^orian  Ciesias,  and  of  the  astr>no- 
msr  Bud  txus,  and  nn  less  s  >  fr.>m  being  possessed  of 
the  beautiful  Venus  of  Praxiteles.— 7*. 

The  modals  struck  at  Cnidus  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emnerirs,  represent,  as  may  be  presumed,  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles.  The  g<Nlcvss,  with  her  right 
hand  conceals  her  sax;  with  her  cfi  sho  h  dds  s  >me 
linen  over  a  vessel  of  perfumes.—  Voyage  da  Jeuru 
Anahantis. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unw'>nhy  of  remark,  that  the  cele- 
brated Veutts  de  IVIedicis  once.tls  with  her  loft  hand 
the  distincti  m  of  her  sex,  whilst  her  ri«fht  Is  elevaied  . 
her  bosjm.— 7*. 
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lonians  fled  after  being  vanquished  in  battle,  by 
Jie  Acheans.  Next  foUovr  ^gium,'  Rhyps, 
Palro;,  Phane,  and  Olenus,  which  is  watered 
by  Pinis,  a  considerable  river.  The  lost  are 
Dyme  and  Tritea,  the  only  uiland  city. 

CXLVL  These  are  the  twelve  states  of  the 
Achsans,  to  which  the  lonians  formerly  be- 
longed, who,  for  this  reason,  constructed  an 
equal  number  of  cities  in  the  country  which 
they  afterwards  inhabited.  That  these  are  more 
properly  lonians  than  the  rest,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assert  or  to  imagine.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Abantes'  of  Euboea,  who  have  neither  name 
nor  any  thing  else  in  common  with  Ionia,  form 
a  considerable  part  of  them.  They  are,  more- 
over, mixed  with  the  Minyan-Orchomenians, 
the  Cadmeans,  Dryopians,  Phocidians,  Molos- 
sians,  the  Pelasgians  of  Arcadia,  the  Dorians 
of  Epidaurus,  and  various  other  nations.  Even 
those  who,  migrating  from  the  Prytaneum'  of 
Athens,  esteem  themselves  the  most  noble  of 
all  the  lonians,  on  their  first  settling  in  the 
country,  brought  no  wives,  but  married  a  num- 
ber of  Carian  women,  whose  parents  they  put 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  violence,  the 
women  made  a  compact  amongst  themselves, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  daughters,  never 
to  sit  at  meals  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  call 
them  by  their  appropriate  names ;  which  reso- 
lution was  provoked  by  the  murder  of  their 

1  ^gium.'}— The  Inhabitants  of  this  plac«  having 
vanquished  iho  Ml  li>tna  in  a  naval  fight,  and  biken 
from  them  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  they  made  an  offering 
of  the  tenth  part  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  at  the  same 
time  thoy  demanded  of  the  gtid,  who  were  the  bravest  of 
the  Greeks  1  The  Pythian  answered  thus :  *^  The  best 
cavalry  are  those  uf  Thessaly;  the  liveliest  w.»men  are 
those  of  Spina;  they  whj  drink  the  water  of  the  fair 
fjunlain  uf  Arcihusa  are  valiant ;  but  the  Arrives,  who 
Inhabit. beiwixt  Terinihus  and  Arcadia,  abi'ODding  in 
flocks,  are  more  s*.— As  f»r  you,  O  ^^ians!  you  are 
neither  the  (hinl,  mr  the  f  >urth,  nor  even  the  twelfth ; 
you  inspire  n;»  respect,  nur  are  of  the  smallest  Impun- 
ance."— Xarr  her. 

2  Abantes.']— TMb  people  cut  ofT their  hair  bef  ire,  and 
suff/rvd  it  to  er  'W  beliind :  being  a  valiant  race,  they  did 
this  to  prevent  the  en«*my,  wh»m  they  always  b-ldly 
fronted,  seizin z  them  by  the  hair.  For  the  same  reaa  )n, 
Alexander  the  Grc»i  ordered  his  general  to  make  the 
Irotps  cut  i»flr ih-eir  h-iir.— LarrA«r.  , 

3  Pfjftantum.']— The  Pryianeum  was  the  senate-h'^use 
of  Athens.  Af:er  the  sonit-irs  were  eleciel,  presiding 
officers  were  app  >iiit«d,  who  were  call<;d  Prytanes. 
There  were  fifty  of  these,  and  ihey  resided  c  instaml; 
In  ilie  Pryuineum,  that  they  misht  be  ready,  say8P>>Uer, 
to  give  audience  t  *  wh  ever  ha  1  any  thins;  to  prop.ise 
concern .U'l  the  c  •mmon wealth.  In  the  stme  place  alSv> 
resi-Jed  laher  chizens  wh»  had  rendered  iiuportanl 
services  t  >  their  couniry.  The  Pryianeum  wus  sacred 
to  Vesta;  it  wts  n  >l appr.*priati'  t-t  Athens:  meatijn  is 
made  of  the  Pryianeutn  of  Siphros,  of  Cyzicuini  of 
Syracuse,  and  of  many  other  places.— 7*. 


parents,  their  husbands,  and  then  :L  dien,  and 
by  their  being  afterwards  compelled  to  marry 
the  assassins. — ^The  above  happened  at  MileUu. 

CXLVII.  Of  those  chosen  by  these  lonians 
for  their  kings,  some  were  Lydians,  descended 
of  Glaucus,^  the  son  of  Hippolochna,  and 
others,  Caucon-Pylians,  of  the  race  of  Codrus, 
son  of  Melanthus.  Of  their  Ionian  name, 
these  were  more  tenacious  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen ;  they  are  without  question  true 
and  genuine  lonians ;  but  this  name  may,  in 
fact,  be  applied  to  all  those  of  Athenian  origin, 
who  celebrate  the  Apaturian  festival,*  from 
which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Ephesians 
and  Colophonians  are  alone  excluded,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

CXLVIII.  Pantontum  is  a  sacred  plaoft*  on 
Mycale,  situate  towards  the  north,  which,  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  lonians,  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.7    Mycale  is 


4  G/afiru«.]— This  Is  the  Olaucus  who  relates  his 
genealjgy  to  Dioroed,  in  the  sixth  bjok  of  the  Iliad. 

Hippdnebui  turvivad ;  from  bin  I  caine, 

The  hnonurM  author  of  my  binh  and  naiaet 

By  hia  deem  I  ■ought  the  Trojaa  towrn,  kcj—Pope. 

Invidious  as  it  may  appear,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  the  whole  versi.m  of  this  episode  is  comparatively 
defective  in  spirit  and  in  mettdy. — T. 

B  Apalurian /estiral.'^—Thit  was  first  instituced  at 
Athens,  and  thence  derived  to  the  rest  of  tiie  lonians, 
Col>phon  and  Ephcsus  aL>ne  excepted.  It  continued 
three  days ;  the  first  was  called  Djrf)ia  from  Dorpns,  a 
supper:  on  the  evening;  of  this  day  each  tribe  had  a 
separate  meetin?,  at  which  a  sumplu  <us  entertainment 
was  [prepared.  The  second  day  was  named  Anarrusis. 
Viaims  were  oflfered  to  Jupiter  and  to  Minerva,  in 
whose  sacrifices,  as  in  all  that  were  ofTered  to  the 
celestial  g»ds,  it  was  usual  to  turn  the  head  of  th« 
victims  upwards  towards  heaven.  The  third  day  was 
called  Koureitis, from  Kouros,  a  youth,  or  Koura,  shav> 
Ing.  The  young  men  who  presented  themselves  to  be 
enrolled  amongst  the  citizens  had  their  hair  cut  oflT.  At 
this  time  their  fathers  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  bMh 
themselves  and  the  mnhers  of  the  young  men  wcrtf 
freeborn  Athenians.  For  farther  particulars  on  this 
subject,  consult  Archbishop  PoUer's  Antiquities  of 
Greece.— 7*. 

6  Sa-Ted  pZa''«.]— Ampelus  and  Omphalus  were  the 
same  term  originally,  however  varied  afierwards,  and 
ditferontly  appnpriated.  They  are  each  a  comp.>and 
from  Omphe,  and  relate  to  the  oracular  deity.  Ampelus, 
at  Mycale,  in  I  mia,  was  confessedly  so  den^roinated, 
from  its  bein^  a  sacred  place,  anJ  abounding  with 
waters,  by  wtiich  pe  >ple  whJ  drank  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired.— HryoMf. 

7  lielirotUan  Hep'une.'}— The  I)nian8  had  a  great 
venerati  m  f  <r  Neptune;  they  had  erected  to  him  a  tem> 
pie  at  Helice,  a  city  of  Achaia,  when  that  cunlry  be- 
1  )n?ed  to  them.  From  this  place  the  deity  took  his  naina 
ofileiiconius.  H  tmer  calls  him  Heliconian  kin;.  The 
lonians,  giving  f)lace  (o  the  Achaians,  carried  with  them 
to  Athens,  where  they  took  refuge,  the  worship  of  Nep- 
tune :  afterwards  fixing  in  Asia,  they  constructetl,  *a 
honour  of  tills  divinity,  a  temple  on  tbs  model  of  Ota*. 
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•  promontoiy,  projecting  itself  westward  to- 
wards Samos.  Upon  this  mountain  the  lonians 
assemble  from  their  difierent  cities,  to  celebrate 
the  Panionia.  Not  only  the  proper  names  of 
these  religious  ceremonies,  but  those  of  all  the 
other  Greeks,  terminate,  like  the  Persian  proper 
namei,  in  the  simV  letter. 

CXLIX.  The  above  are  the  cities  of  Ionia. 
Fhose  of  ^oUa  are  Cyme,  sometimes  called 
PhiTConis,  Jjariase,  Neontichus,  Temnos,  Cilli. 
Notium,  iEgiroessa,  Pitane,  JEgam,  Mjrina, 
and  Grynia;  these  were  original  cities  of 
iEoIia.  They  were  formerly  twelve  in  number 
on  the  continent ;  but  Smyrna,  which  was  one 
of  them,  the  lonians  divided  from  them.  The 
coantiy  possessed  by  the  ifiolians  is  in  itself 
more  excellent  than  Ionia,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

CL.  The  loss  of  Smyrna  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  incide.t:— Some  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  had  raised  a  sedition,  and  had 
been  driven  from  their  country,  were  received 
into  Smyrna.  They  watched  their  opportunity, 
and  whilst  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  rites  of  Bacchus  without  the  town, 
they  secured  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.  All  the  iEolians  assembled  for  its 
relief:  they  aAerwards  came  to  terms,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  lonians  should  retain  the 
city,  restoring  to  the  former  inhabitants  their 
household  goods.  The  Smymeans  were  in  con- 
■eqoeDce  divided  among  the  other  citi.'s,  with 
enjoyment  of  the  different  privileges  annexed 
to  each. 

CLL  The  above  are  the  ifiolian  cities*  on 
tile  continent,  among  which  we  have  not  enu- 
merated those  of  mount  Ida,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  make  a  part  of  their  body.  They 
have  also  in  Lesbos*  five  towns;  there  is  a 


*t  Relics.  This  temple  was  In  the  territories  of  Priene, 
tn  whi  h  p!  ice  he  wh  *  presided  at  the  sacrifices  was 
o'lieetl  ti  be\  in?,  its  inhabitants  giving  out  that  they 
tame  fr>ni  H  'W.-e.—Larrher. 

^Jltdian  «.'/«.]— The  .£olians  of  Lesbos  affirmed, 
tkuihey  were  present  at  the  siege  of  Tr>y,  under  the 
(••tDroan-l  f  Pylisus.  whim  Htmer  makes  the  general 
«f  the  P  I  iS  i.  A  f)l  tin  confession  that  they  were  then 
eaU-d  Pel  is:},  as  well  as  others. 

SLmW.]— The  names  of  Arion  and  Terpander,  of 
Prt*  tru«,  of  Al  -seiis,  and  of  Sapphi,  and,  in  after  times, 
<'^T»e»fhinee  the  historian,  concur  in  making  the 
nl»od  of  Lesb  B  a  just  ol»ject  of  classical  curi  sity. 
An  rn  and  T.-rpandcr  exc«lleJ  all  their  coniemp  *raries 
in  ihe  «'i«nce  an  I  practice  i.f  music ;  PiiLicus  was 
wniruoi  fir  his  wtsl*m;  and  uf  AUaeus  and  Sipphi 
^\i  iJiTe  ne-d  be  siid,  than  that  they  have  ever  lieon 
CHUidifUPii  as  tlie  f  >un<lers  of  lyric  poetry.  A  pr  iper 
^vnuni'y  s^ems  here  lo  present  itself,  of  inf  jruiing  the 


sixth  named  Arisha,  tc  this  was  subdued  by 
the  Methymnsans,  althou((h  allied  to  them  by 
blood.  They  moreover  possess  a  city  in  Tcne- 
dosj^i^  and  another  in  the  Hundred  Islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Tenetlos,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Ionian  islands,  were,  from 
their  situation,  secure  from  danger ;  the  others 
indiscriminately  agreed  to  follow  the  direction 
and  example  of  the  lonians. 

CLII.  The  lonians  and  i¥!oIians  made  no 
delay  in  despatching  ambassadors  to  Sparta, 
who,  when  there,  selected  for  their  common 
orator  a  man  of  Phocaea,  whose  name  was 
Pythermiu.  Habited  in  purple,^'  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  greater  numlier  of  Spartans  together, 
he  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
exerted  all  his  powera  to  prevail  on  them  to 
communicate  their  assistance.  The  Lacede- 
monians paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  publicly 
resolved  not  to  assist  the  lonians.  On  the 
departure  of  the  ambassadors,  they  nevertheless 
despatched  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  Cyrus,  as  well  as  of  the  loni- 
ans. Arriving  at  Phocsa,  they  sent  forward  to 
Sardis  one  Lacrines,  the  principal  man  of  the 
party,  whe  was  commissioned  to  inform  Cyrus 
that  the  Lacedsmonians  would  resent  whatever 
injury  might  be  offered  to  any  of  the  Grecian 
cities. 

CLIII.  Cyrus  gave  audience  to  Lacrines; 
after  which  he  inquired  of  the  Grcrinns  aro\ind 
him,  who  these  Lacedemonians  were,  and 
what  effective  power  they  possessed,  to  justify 
this  lofly  language  1  When  he  was  satisfied  in 
these  particulars,  he  told  the  Spartan,  «  That 
men  who  had  a  large  void  space  in  their  ci^, 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding each  other,  could  never  be  to  him 
objects  of  terror.  He  further  observed,  that  if 
he  continued  but  in  health,  he  would  take  care 
that  their  concern  for  the  Ionian  troubles  should 
be  superseded  by  the  greatness  of  their  own." 
Cj^rus  made  this  reflection  upon  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  large 

English  reader,  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  diss  dute 
manners  of  S.ippho,  is  only  uo  t)e  f  jund  in  thn  w  irks  of 
ih  >se  who  lived  a  1  mz  lime  afier  her.  The  wines  of 
Lesb>swere  esteemed  the  finest  in  Greece :  it  is  n.iw 
called  Miiylene,  which  was  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Isl  md.— 7*. 

10  7Vne<lj«.]— The  Grecian  fleet  which  proceeded 
as:ainst  Troy  lay  here.  It  retains  its  n.-mn*,  is  inhabited 
Xyy  Greeks  and  Turl^s,  and,  arcirUin;  u>  P»c.>ckc, 
expms  gijod  wine  and  brandy.—?'. 

11  Habited  in  p'«/y>/e.]— Tl  is  dross  wn»  Iho  misl 
likely  til  m:ike,htm  c  mspicu*  us,  as  being  {urticulariy 
affected  by  woman.— LarcAer. 
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public  squares^  for  the  conTenience  of  thide ; 
the  Peraians  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
care  of  Sardia  Cyrus  afterwards  intrusted  to 
Tabalus,  a  Persian ;  the  disposition  of  the 
Lydian  treasures  he  intrusted  to  Pactyaa,  a 
Lydian  :  Cyn  s  himself  proceeded  to  EcbaUnc, 
taking  Croesui  with  him.  The  lonians  he  held 
in  trifling  estimation,  compared  with  what  he 
expected  in  his  views  upon  Babylon  and  the 
Bactrians.  He  was  prepared  also  for  more 
serious  resistance  from  the  Sacians  and  Egyp- 
tians, He  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  these  expeditions  himself,  and  to 
intrust  one  of  his  officers  with  the  conduct  of 
the  loidan  war. 

CLIV.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  left  9ardis, 
Pactyas  excited  the  Lydians  to  revolL  He 
proceeded  towards  the  sea ;  and  having  all  the 
wealth  of  Sardis  at  command,  he  procured  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  prevailed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  to  enlist  under  his 
banners :  he  then  encamped  before  Saidis,  and 
besieged  Tabulus  in  the  citadel. 

CLV.  Intelligence  of  this  was  brought  to 
Cyrus  on  his  march ;  who  thus  addressed  Cra>- 
sus  on  the  subject ;  <*  What  wiil,  in  your 
opinion,  Crcesus,  be  the  event  of  those  dis- 
turbances? The  Lydians  seem  inclined  to 
provide  sufficient  employment  for  me,  and 
trouble  for  themselves ,  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
it  will  not  be  lietter  to  reduce  them  altogether  to 
servitude;  I  appear  to  myself  in  the  situation 
of  a  man,  who,  destroying  the  parent,  has 
spared  the  child:  you,  who  were  in  every 
sense  the  parent  of  the  Lydians,  remain  in 
captivity ;  and  yet  I  am  surprised  that  they,  to 
whom  I  have  restored  their  city,  rebel  against 
my  power."  Cr<Bsus,  on  hearing  these  senti- 
mentB  of  Cyrus,  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Sardis.  «Sir,"  he  replied,  « your  remarks  are 
certainly  reasonable ;  but  do  not,  in  your  anger, 
destroy  an  ancient  city,  which  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  the  former  or  present  commotions. 
Of  iu  preceding  troubles,  I  was  the  occasion ; 
the  penalty  of  which  I  suffer  in  my  own  person : 
Pactyas,  who  has  abused  your  confidence,  is 
the  author  of  the  present :  let  him,  therefore, 
be  the  object  of  your  resentment ;  but  let  the 
Lydians  bo  forgiven,  who  may  easily  be  pre- 

V  Large  public  aquarea.^—l  have  my  d«iuUs  whether 
Ilerod 'lus  wus  dH  rotsinfirmed  in  ihis  particular. 
Xenophm  pr>perly  distiusuishcs  the  puMic  stittHrv 
which  w:i8  uccupied  liy  the  houses  of  the  nueistrues, 
snd  ih'tss  ap|ir  ipri.ited  lu  the  eilucati  m  uf  ynuth,  ft  >m 
ih'ise  places  in  which  prjvtsiuns  and  merchandise 
ware  sold.— LorcAer. 


vented  from  giving  you  tr;n;^le  or  alnrm  here* 
after.  Let  their  arms  be  taken  from  them ;  let 
them  be  commanded  to  wear  tunics  under  their 
cloaks,  and  buskins  about  their  legs;  suff^^r 
them  to  instruct  their  children  in  dancing, 
music,  and  other  femininp  accomplishm  nts; 
you  will  soon  see  them  lose  the  dignity  of 
nTianhood,*  and  bo  effectually  delivered  from  all 
future  apprehensions  of  their  revolt*' 

CLYL  These  suggefAions  Croesus  was  in- 
duced to  make,  because  he  thought  that  even 
this  situation  would  be  better  for  his  country 
than  a  state  of  actual  servitude.  He  was  well 
assured,  that  unless  what  he  had  urged  was 
forcible,  Cyrus  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
alter  his  determination.  He  reflected  also  on 
the  probability  of  the  Lydians  revolting  in 
future,  if  they  escaped  the  present  danger,  and 
their  consequent  and  unavoidable  destruction. 
Cyrus  took  in  gooU  part  the  remonstrance  of 
Croesus,  with  which,  forgetting  his  resentment, 
he  promised  to  comply.  He,  in  consequence, 
despatched  Mazares  the  Mode,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  enforce  these  observances  among 
the  Lydians,  which  Croesus  had  recommendedL 
He  farther  ordered  all  those  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Lydian  revolt, 
excepting  Pactyas,  whom  he  dcsu^  to  be 
brought  a  prisoner  to  his  presence. 

CLVIL  These  commands  he  issued  in  his 
progress,  and  he  marched  without  delay  to 
Persia.  As  soon  as  Pactyas  was  informed  that 
an  army  was  advancing  to  oppose  him,  he  fled 
in  affright  to  Cyme.  Mazares  proceeded  in- 
stantly to  Sardis,  with  a  small  division  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus.  When  he  heard  of  the  flight 
of  Pactyas,  his  first  step  was  to  compel,  the 
Lydians  to  the  observance  of  what  Cyrus  had 
commanded.  This  proved  so  effectual  that  it 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
Lydians.  Mazares  then  despatched  messengers 
to  Cyme,  demanding  the  person  of  Pactyas : 
with  this  the  Cymcans  hesitated  to  comply, 
and  first  of  all  sent  persons  to  consult  tlie 
oracle  of  Branchids,  for  directions  how  to  act. 


2  Lote  the  digrtitjf  qT  manhood.']— Thewt  people  be- 
came 8:>  effeminate,  that  the  wv>rd  ludizein  8i::nifled  lo 
dance :  the  Romans  hIs^  call  ^d  dances  and  |«n:umiQics 
ludionee  and  Itdii^  whici)  wtrvis  ore  derivetl,  n  l  fr.*ni 
htdut,  liut  frt>m  the  Lydians;  f  t  the  latins  used  Ludus, 
Sums,  Suri,  f  >r  Ljrdus,  Synis,  and  Syria. 

Xerxes  compelled  the  Babyl  tniuiis,  who  h  id  rvv<  Ucd 
frura  hhn,  to  adopt  a  similar  conduci.  H^  firtu'le  their 
carrying  arms,  and  obi i:etl  ihuin  u>  le»rn  i!ie  pnicti<*« 
uf  music,  ti)  have  in  their  citius  ).*l.ic«8  uf  di-Uasch,  and 
to  wear  Ijng  tunics.— X^trt /Mr. 
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This  Oracle  was  of  the  greatest  anttqiitt]r,  and 
consulted  both  by  the  Toniaiu  and  ^olians:  it 
•  in  the  territories-  of  Miletus^  beyond  the  port 
ifPanormiu.* 

CLVIII.  Their  messengers  were  directed  to 
!nqnire  what  conduct,  with  respect  to  Partyas» 
would  be  most  conformable  to  the  will  of  the 
sods.  They  were  in  answer  commanded  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Persians ;  which  step,  on 
their  return,  was  about  to  be  followed.  In 
ooRtndiction  to  the  general  inclination,  Aris- 
todicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  man  exceedingly 
popular,  distrusted  the  interpretation  of  th.' 
onde,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  mesnengers.  He 
jvoposed,  therefore,  that  a  second  message  of 
idqniiy  should  be  sent  to  the  oracle ;  and'  he 
himself  was  among  the  persons  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

CLIX.  On  flieir  arrival  at  Branchida,  Aris- 
todieos  was  the  pe.son*  who  addressed  the 
aade,  which  he  did  thus :  **  To  avoid  a  cruel 
death  Irom  the  Persians,  Pactyas,  a  Lydian, 
flnl  tous  for  refuge;  the  Persians  required  us 
to  deliver  him  into  their  hands :  much  as  we 
ire  afraid  of  their  pawer,  we  fdar  still  more  to 
nithdraw  our  protection  from  a  suppliant ;  till 
ws  know  your  immutable  opinion  of  such 
conduct'*  He  nevertheless  received  the  same 
answer;  and  they  were  ordered  to  deliver  up 
Pactyas.  To  give  greater  foroe  to  what  he  had 
laid,  Aristodicus  made  a  circle  round  the  teni- 
pie,  and  from  such  nests  as  were  built  on  the 
ootaide  he  took  the  young.  In  consequence  of 
hii  doing  this,  a  voice  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  temple, 
*  Impious  man!  how  darest  thou  to  inju  e 
those  who  have  sought  my  protection  V*  In 
answer  to  this,  Ariitodicus  replied,  with  perfect 
composure,  •«  Are  you  attentive  to  those  who 
have  sought  your  protection,  and  do  you  com- 
mand us  to  abandon  those  who  have  sought 
ouis!"  wYes,"  returned  the  oracle,  «I  do 
command  it,  that  such  impious  men  as  you* 

3  Part  nf  Panormus.^—h  w\\\  be  pr  »per  M  rcmcmt'cr 
liere,  that  thars  were  Ivr «  pUcesof  ihis  name:  and  ihat 
ilui  must  ant  be  CMof  >un<ted  with  the  pjit  of  PiUk>rniua, 
in  the  vkinitx  i<f  Efibesua.— 7*. 

4  Saeh  impiauB  nun  om  yotf.]— Dr.  J.-^rtin  remarka, 
(ktt  ^ice,  charity,  pictjr,  and  fahh,  were  n  >t  wtih  th  lae 
if  die  miJdle  agea,  who  cultivated  kigical  or  p hil  ao- 
piiica]  diviaitj,  what  uur  Saviour  and  his  ap  ailca 
Bttam  by  thea?  vinuea.  Th  >ae  d  actors  called  that  man 
pi'Xtf  and  h^ly,  who  atrippeil  hfmaulf  to  enrich  the 
Frie«e:  nii  >  built  churchea  and  m  m^iaterlea ;  wh*  nei- 
IW  rejected  nor  na.'lected  any  thinf  which  the  p<pe 
i^itnHl  to  be  tkjlt«ved  and  perf  nned.  Th»  remark 
af)(4tea,  wi'h  pcvulUr  f  <rce  and  truth,  to  the  tiaiea  and 
ciroBiMRaacea  diacuaaed  in  the  chapter  before  us<-~7*. 
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may  perish  the  SDoner,  and  that  you  may 
never  more  trouble  me  about  delivering  up 
suppliants." 

CLX,  The  Cymeani,  deliberating  on  this 
answer,  resolved  to  take  a  middle  step,  that 
they  might  neither  offend  heaven,  by  abandon- 
ing one  who  had  sought  their  protection,  nor 
expose  themselves  to  the  indignation  of  Cyrus, 
by  refusing  his  request  Pactyas,  therefore, 
was  privately  despatched  to  Mitylene.  From 
hence  also  Mazarcs  demanded  him ;  and  for  a 
certain  compensation  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene agreed  to  deliver  him.  This,  however,  as 
the  matter-  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  I 
pretend  not  positively  to  assert  The  Cymeans, 
hearing  the  danger  of  Pactyas,  sent  a  vessel  to 
Le3bos,  in  which  he  was  convoyed  to  Chio& 
He  here  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.^ 
The  Chians  were  prevailed  on  by  the  offer  of 
Atemeus,  a  place  in  Mysia  opposite  to  Lesbos, 
to  take  him  forcibly  from  hence,  and  surrender 
him*  to  his  enemies.  The  Persians  thus  ob* 
tained  the  means  of  complying  with  the  wish 
of  Cyrus,  to  have  Pactyas  delivered  alive  into 
his  hands.  Long,  however,  after  this  event, 
the  Chians  refused  to  use  any  part  of  the 
produce  of  Atsmeus  in  any  of  their  sacred 
ceremonies ;  they  appeared  to  hold  it  in  parti- 
cular detestation,  and  it  was  not  in  any  form 
introduced  in  their  temples. 

CLXI.  AiVer  Pactyas  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Chians,  Mazares  proceeded  to  reduce  those 
to  obedience  who  hhd  opposed  Tabalus.  The 
Prienians  were  subdued  and  sold  for  slaves ; 
the  plains  of  the  Meander,  and  the  city  of 
Magnesia,  were  given  up  fjr  plunder  to  the 
soldiers.  After  these  events,  Mazares  fell  a 
victim  to  a  sudden  disease. 

CLXII.  Harpagus  the  Mede  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him:  this  was  the  man  whom  Asty- 
ages  had  entertained  with  so  unnatural  a  feast, 
and  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  in  obtuining  the 
kingdom;  him  Cyrus  appointed  to  the  com* 

o  Mintrva,^ — Minerva  FulijuchoBf  the  protectress  of 
the  citadel.  All  citadels  were  aupp  >8ed  to  b<s  under  the 
prutecti.>u,of  this  goddess,  where  als^i  aha  had  usually 
a  temple. 

Sooa  u  lo  niM^  tapoHt  to  •  cr  thcjr  eoBM^ 
And  Birr«d  mek  Iba  high  Ftdladun  don«. 

6  Surrender  AtmO—Chamn  the  Lampaacenian,  says 
Plutarch,  a  m^ro  ancient  writer  than  Herodotus,  re- 
luting  thia  matter  concerning  Factyaa,  chargea  neither 
the  Mityleoiana  n*r  Chi'ina  with  any  auch  action. 
Thaaa  are  his  wjrda :  ^  Pactyas,  nn  hearing  of  the  a]> 
pr«ach  iif  the  Feraian  anny,  ded  firat  ut  Mitylene,  then 
to  Chios,  and  fell  into  the  hamla  of  Cyruai"^P/M/ardk 
4m  Ikt  maUgnUy  qf  Utrodjlua, 
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mand  of  his  army.  On  his  arrival  in  loniai  he 
blockaded  the  difTerent  towns,  by  throwing  up 
intrenchments  before  them.  Phocsa  was  the 
first  city  of  Ionia  which  thus  fell  into  his  hands. 

CLXIII.  The  Phoccans  were  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  made  long  voyages.  The  Adriatic 
and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  Iberia  and  Tartessus, 
were  first  of  all  explored  by  them.  Their  ves- 
sels were  not  round,  but  of  fifty  oars.  On  their 
touching  at  Tartessus,^  they  conciliated  the  fa- 
vour of  Arganthonius,*  sovereign  of  the  place ; 
he  liad  then  governed  the  Tartessians  for  the 
space  of  eighty  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Upon  mat  occa- 
sion he  formed  such  a  regard  for  the  Phocsans, 
that,  soliciting  them  to  leave  Ionia,  he  gave 
them  permission  to  choose  within  his  territories 
whatever  situation  they  might  prefer.  On  their 
refusal  of  his  ofier,  and  when  he  heard  from 
tiiem  that  the  power  of  the  Mede  was  continu- 
ally increasing,  he  supplied  them  with  money 
to  build  walls  to  their  city.  The  extent  of  the 
<wolls,  which  were  of  many  furlongs,  the  size 
of  the  stones,  with  the  skill  of  the  workman- 
ship, suHiciently  attest  the  donor's  liberality. 

CLXIV.  The  Pbocsans  being  thus  provided 
with  walls,  Harpagus  advanced  and  attacked 
their  city,  lie  offered  them  terms,  and  engaged 
-to  leave  tlicm  unmolested,  if  they  would  suffer 
one  of  their  towers  to  bo  demolished,  and  give 
up  some  one   edifice"  for  a  sacred  purpose. 

#^      ■■»■       ■  I  Ml  ■     — ■^^^■^»^^»^^^— ^^^^— II     ■        ■         ■      ■      11  Ml 

1  7ltr/e««tM.J— TajtesBus  suxxl  betvreen  the  two 
branches  o(  the  river  Baeiis,  which  il  f..>nned  in  its 
passa'^e  ihr  ush  the  lake  Libystinua,  and  most  commo- 
di  >UQ,  in  C'insequence,  it  was  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gati  tn  a  ad  tntde.  This  people  gave  their  name  not  only 
ti>  the  \s\  tnU  and  river  on  which  their  city  was  built,  but 
sla  •  t  >  the  wh  lo  c  untry,  which  was  called  Tartessus. 
6  ichart  inf  •rins  us,  that  Oades  and  Carteia  were  an- 
cieiiily  called  Tartessus,  and  thinks  that  the  firmer 
was  l.uiU  by  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  immediately 
Bfer  the  ilisi  ersi  >u ;  and  the  two  laUer,  long  aflerwards, 
by  the  Fhinicians. 

2  Arga/iihaiiiu*.} — That  Herodotus  may  not,  in  this 
insLincc,  t)e  accused  of  (klsehjod,  be  it  known  that,  in 
these  (ur  limes,  tm  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Parr,  lived  to  the  ace  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy>three. 
He  was  invited  frun  his  residence  in  the  coantry  to 
L'ind  <n,  Ly  kins;  Charles,  as  a  miracle  of  longevity, 
where  he  died,  (he  eliange  of  air  and  of  diet  not  agreeing 
with  him.  In  all  pr  bability,  if  he  had  stayed  at  home, 
he  might  have  lived •!  mger.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
at  ihu  a?e  i  f  one  hundred  he  was  tried  fjr  his  life ;  ob 
vim  illtuim  y'lr^in'i.—Palmeriut. 

3  Sftne  one  rr///!^tf.]^Thi8  passai^e  is  involved  in  some 
obsruriiy.  Tito  cimmentators  understand  a  temple, 
M.  Rciske  wishes  to  make  an  addition  of  the  word 
mithre.  lUit  the  Persians  did  not  confine  the  deity  within 
walls.  Periiaps,  S'lys  Wesseling,  Harpagus  was  Balis- 
Red  Wi'h  their  c-nsecrating  one  single  building,  in 
token  of  Fulijecii  in  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the 
kin^.  having  a  palacs  in  every  Urge  town  of  his  dumi- 


From  their  aversion  to  servitude,  the  j* 
habitants  requested  a  day  to  deliberate  on  ^is 
proposal;  desiring  him,  in  that  interval,  to 
withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus  avowed  him- 
self conscious  of  their  intentions,  but  granted 
their  request.  Immediately  on  his  retiring  from 
their  walls,  the  Phocxans  prepared  their  filly- 
oared  galleys,  in  which  they  placed  their  fami- 
lies and  effects.  They  collected  also  the  statues 
and  votive  offerings  from  their  temp.lBs,  leaving 
only  paintings  and  such  works  of  iron  or  of 
stone  as  could  not  easily  be  removed.  With 
these  they  embarked,  and  directed  their  course 
to  Chios.  Thus  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
the  Persians  took  possession  of  Phocara. 

CLXV.  On  their  arrival  at  Chios,  they  made 
propositions  for  the  purchase  of  the  ^nusss 
islands ;  not  succeeding  in  their  object,  as  the 
Chians  were  afraid  of  being  by  these  means 
injured  in  their  commerce,  the  Phocseans  pro- 
ceeded to  Cyrnus.*  In  this  place,  twenty  years 
before,  they  had,  under  some  oracular  direction, 
built  a  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Alalia.  Arganthonius,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
died,  and  the  Phocsans,  in  their  way  to  Cymus, 
touched  at  Phocs,  where  they  put  to  death 
every  one  of  the  garrison,  which  had  been  left 
by  Harpagus  for  the  defence  of  the  place 
After  tliis,  they  bound  themselves  under  solemn 
curses  never  to  desert  each  other.  They  far- 
ther agreed  by  an  oath  never  to  return  to  Pho- 
c«a,  till  a  red-hot  ball,  which  they  threw  into 
the  sea,  should  rise  again.  Notwithstanding 
these  engagements,  the  greater  part  uf  them 
were,  during  the  voyage,  seized  with  so  tender 
and  such  affectionate  regret  for  their  ancient 
residence,  that  they  returned  to  Phocsa.  Such 
of  them  as  adhered  to  their  former  solemn  reso- 
lutions, proceeded  in  their  course  from  «£ntis8» 
to  Cymus. 

CLXVI.  Here  they  settled,  lived  in  peaco 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  for  the  spac?  of 
five  years,  and  erected  some  temples.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  their  committing  depre- 
dations on  all  their  neighbours,  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians  collected  a  fleet  of  ^ixty 
vessels  to  oppose  them.  The  Phocsans,  on 
their  part,  were  not  inactive ;  they  also  fitted 
out  sixty  vessels,  and  advanced  to  meet  their 
adt.Tsarics  on  the  Sardinian  sea.     The  ficeti 


nions,  the  building  which  Harpagus  denuinded  was 
probably  intended  f  ^r  his  residence,  whenever  he  might 
happen  to  visit  Phocasa ;  or  il  niiehi  perluips  b«>  iuteiKled 
fv»r  the  govern  r,  his  represenUtive.-i^rrAcr. 
4  This  is  Ci^rsica.— 7*. 
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tagagedf  the  Phocsvns  conqueied,  but  obtained 
what  might  be  termed  a  Cadmean  victor}'.' 
They  lost  forty  of  their  vessels,  and  the  twenty 
which  renuuned  were  unfit  for  all  service.  Re- 
taming,  therefore,  to  Alalin,  they  got  together 
their  families  and  effects,  loaded  their  ships 
with  all  thnt  they  could  carry,  and,  abandoning 
Cymus,  directed  their  course  to  Rhegium. 

CLXVH.  On  board  the  vessels  which  were 
taken  by  the  enemy  were  a  number  of  prison- 
m ;  most  of  whom  were  carried  on  shore,  and 
fitoocd  to  death :  after  which  enormity,  it  hap- 
pened, that  all  the  men,  cattle,  and  different 
viimals  belonging  to  Agylla,*  which  approached 
this  »pot,  were  seized  with  convulsions,  and 
deformity  of  one  kind  or  other.  This  drcum- 
ftance,  and  a  wish  to  atone  for  their  crime, 
induced  the  people  of  Agylla  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle.  The  Pythian  directed  them  to 
perform  what  is  still  observed  as  a  custom 
among  them ;  they  instituted  magnificent  fune- 
ral rites  in  honour  of  those  who  had  been  slain, 
and  they  introduced  in  their  honour  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  exercises.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  this  portion  of  the  Phocaeans.  They  who 
retired  to  Rhegium  took  possession  of  a  part  of 
'^notria,  and  built  a  city  called  Hyela.  To  this 
they  wt:7c  persuaded  by  a  man  of  Posidonia,  who 
itLslructed  them  thst  the  oracle  really  intended 
them  to  build  a  mausoleum  to  the  hero  Cymus, 
and  not  a  city  in  the  island  of  that  name. — Such 
is  a  history  of  the  Phocsans  of  Ionia. 

CLXVIII.  The  fortune  of  the  Teians  was 
neariy  similar:  Harpagus  having  taken  their 
city  by  blockade,  they  embarked,  and  passed 
over  into  Thrace;  here  they  built  Abdera^7 
the  foundations  of  which  were  originally  laid 
W  Timcaius*  of  Clnzomens.     He  enjoyed  no 

hCt/dftuan  r<il</ry.]— The  origin  of  this  pr^-vcrb  is 
v»ri  a*1y  rel  ited.  Suidas  siys,  aminpst  other  thincs, 
llut  it  became  a  proverb,  beciuae  Cadmus,  huvin? 
ijrr.iyed  the  dra?im  which  guinled  a  f  luntain  sacred 
tj  )Ur8,  lived  aferwards  f>r  the  space  of  eisrhl  years 
i3  wrvKuIe  t)  IVlars.  It  waa  applied  universally  to 
ih'«e  wh  >se  f-s'ensible  superiariiy  was  accompanied 
wiih  real  dis^vania?^. — T. 

^Th^i  was  C<ero  in  Ciruria. 

7  AM;rn.]—Of  thij<  |  Lice  many  sinrul.irilies  are  re- 
btal  \r  Lu:ien  and  Pliny.  The  gnss  of  the  country 
v)s  fl  •  ar  •11'^,  that  such  horses  as  eat  of  it  ran  mad. 
Th«  tnhtbiiams  werd  aSlicted  with  a  fever,  which  a* 
(tisurWJ  their  ini!\/inati  >db,  thit  they  fancied  them* 
•elTc*  act  >r8,  ainl  were,  durinjr  the  d(.lirium,  eternally 
rr,<atja*  sune  verses  frvtm  the  Aiidr -mcda  of  Huri' 
pktes.  U  pr  duced,  h  twever,  m<iny  fim  ua  men. 
h  waa  (he  birthplace  of  Dein  tcritus,  of  Protagoras, 
imiirchup,  Herat oeus,  anJ  others.— 7*. 

S  rtm'nius  }— Larcher,  •  n  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
acU  £lUo,  reads  Timeslis.  The  retdiuf?,  in  all  tlie 
?*«aiiacri^  aod  editi.jns  uf  Uer.jd jtus,  is  Timesius. 


advantage  f^om  his  lalioiirs,  but  was  banished 
by  the  Thracians,  though  now  venerated  by  the 
Teians  of  Abdera  as  a  hero. 

CLXtX.  These  lonians  alone,  through  a 
warm  attachment  to  liberty,  thus  abandoned 
their  native  country.  The  rest  of  these  people, 
excepting  the  Milesians,  met  Harpaq^us  in  the 
field,  and,  like  their  friends  who  had  sought 
another  residence,  fought  like  men  and  patriots. 
Upon  being  conquered,  they  continued  in  their 
several  cities,  and  submitted  to  the  wills  of  their 
new  masters.  The  Milesians,  who,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  had  formed  a  league  of  amity 
with  Cyrus,  lived  in  undiaturbsd  tranquillity. 
Thus  was  Ionia  reduced  a  second  time  to  ser* 
vitude.  Awed  by  the  fate  of  their  countrymen 
on  the  continent,  the  lonians  of  the  islands, 
without  any  resistance,  submitted  themselves 
to  Harpagus  and  Cyrus. 

CLXX.  The  lonians,  though  thus  depressed, 
did  not  omit  assembling  at  Panionium,  where, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  Bias  of  Priene  gave 
them  advice  so  ftfll  of  wisdom,  that  their  com" 
pliance  with  it  would  have  rendered  them  the 
happiest  of  the  Greeks.  He  recommended  them 
to  form  one  general  fleet,  to  proceed  with  this 
to  Sardinia,  and  there  erect  one  city  capable 
of  receiving  all  the  lonians.  Thus  they  might 
have  lived  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  and, 
possessing  the  greatest  of  all  the  islands,  might 
have  been  secure  of  the  dependence  of  the  rest. 
On  the  contrary,  their  continuance  in  Ionia 
rendered  every  expectation  of  their  recovering 
their  independence  altogether  impossible.  This, 
in  their  fallen  condition,  was  the  advice  of  Bias : 
but  before  their  calamities,  Thales  the  Milesian, 
who  was  in  fact  of  Phoenician  origin,  had 
wisely  counselled  them  to  have  one  general 
representation  of  the  lonians  at  Tcos,  this 
being  a  central  situation ;  of  which  the  other 
cities,  still  using  their  own  customs  and  Uws, 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  difTorent  tribes. 
Such  were  the  different  suggestions  of  these 
two  persons. 

Timosias  was  governor  of  Clazomenv,  and  a  man  of 
(Treat  inie;;rity.  Envy,  which  always  pers  ;cutes  such 
characters,  uUimaicly  etfocicd  his  disrr.tce.  He  waa 
fir  a  time  rezardlcts  of  i'lS  consequences:  but  it  at 
length  baniahed  him  fr  ini  his  c  miiiry.  Hj  w  is  p  tssing 
by  a  sch  h«1,  l«f  >re  which  the  boys,  dianiissjd  hy  their 
master,  were  pi  lying.  Twj  of  them  wer<--  qu  irrellin^ 
alxmt  a  pleje  of  s'.rin^.  "I  wish,'*  siys  »no  f  thjm,  "I 
miihi  sj  dash  out  the  brains  i.f  Tim/sias."  Heiring 
this,  he  c  >ncludcd  that  if  he  wjs  thus  h  itetl  /  b  -ys, 
as  wel!  as  men,  the  dislike  t.f  his  pers  n  most  lie 
universal  indeed:  he  therefore  vjlunturily  banished 
himself.  — Julian. 
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CLXXr.  On  the  reducUoA  of  Ionia,  Harpa- 
gus  incorporated  the  lonians  and  .^oUans  with 
his  forces,  and  proceeded  against  the  Cafians. 
Caunians,  and  Lycians.  The  Carians  formerly 
"were  islanders,  in^  subjection  to  Minos,  and 
called  Leleges.^  But  I  do  not,  after  the  strict- 
est examination,  find  that  they  ever  paid  tribute. 
They  supplied  Minos,  as  often  as  he  requested, 
nvith  a  number  of  vessels ;  and  at  the  period  of 
his  great  prosperity  and  various  victories,  were 
distinguished  above  their  neighbours,  by  their 
ingenuity.  Three  improvements  flow  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  are  imputed  to  them.  The 
Carians  were  the  first  who  added  crests  to  their 
helmets,  and. ornaments  to  their  shields.  They 
were  also  the  first  who  gave  the  sl^cld  its 
handle.'  Before  their  time,  such  as  bore  shields 
had  no  other  niBans  of  using  them  but  by  a 
piece  of  leather  suspended  from  the  neck  over 
the  lell  shoulder.  At  a  long  interval  of  time, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians  expelled  the  Carians, 
who,  thus  driven  from  the  islands^  settled  on 
the  continenL  The  above  information  con- 
cerning the  Carians,  we  receive  from  Crete; 
they  themselves  contradict  it  altogether,  and 
affirm  that  they  are  original  natives,  of  the 
continent,  and  had  never  but  qne  name.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  they  show,  at  Mylassa,'  a 
very  ancient  structure,  built  in  honour  of  the 
Carian  Jove,  to  the  privileges  of  which  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  are  also  admitted,  as 
being  uf  the  same  origin.  According  to  their 
account,  Lydus,  Misus,  and  Cares  were  bro- 
thers ;  the  use  of  the  above  temple  b  therefore 

yCailtd  LeUgM.}— They  are  dlsiing«i«hed  fr;)m  the 
Leleges  by  Hiimer,  whu  makes  them  two  (Usiiact  peo- 
ple.   See  bjoklOlhuf  the  Iliad: 

Tte  CarUn,  CatteoM,  tba  Navna  hoi^ 
▲ml  Ltitftt,  aacunp  aloof  lh«  eouL 

And  here  again  I  must  censure  Mr.  Fipe.  Homer 
calls  the  Pel  isgi,  Jloi,  which  str^Q^  epithet  is  totally 
omitted  in  the  translation.  Surabo,  in  his  I2ik  tiook, 
eaila  the  Leleges  irXawtfrait  wanderers. 

2Z;«  ha/idU.']— It  appears  fr  jm  Usimw»  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Tri»jan  war,  the  buckler  had  two  handles  of 
wojd:  one  thruU^h  which  the  arm  was  passed;  the 
.other  was  gras{)ed  bjr  the  hand,  to  regulate  its  move- 
DienL  See  Iliad  8, 193.  This  particuUriiy  is  omitted 
liy  Mr.  Pupe,  wlia  contents  himself  with  styin;,  shield 
of  g  lid.  The  original  is,  the  shield  is  emirely.uf  gold, 
handles  and  all.— «a»>0ya(  n  teat  avmy.— 7! 

SjphocliiS,  therefore,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachro- 
nism, in  giving  the  shii;ld  of  Ajax  a  handle  of  leather— 
Lar  fur. 

3  Afy/a««aO^Now  called  MelassOi.  Besides  the 
temple  here  mentijnod,  there  was  apnher  uf  great 
antiquity,  in  hkin.>ur  uf  Jupiier  Os  )gus.  In  after  times,  a 
beautiful  temple  w.is  constructed  here»s-4cred  to  Augus- 
tus and  to  R  jme.  It  is  at  the  present  dity  remorlcaUe 
C>r  pruduclag  the  best  uAmcco  ia  Turkey,— 2*. 


granted  to  their  descendants,  hut  to  n3  olhflf . 
nation^  though  distinguished  by  the  use  of  tbn 
same  language. 

.  LXXil.  The  Caunians  are  in  my  opinion 
the  aborigines  of  the  cx)untryj  nDtwithstanding 
they  assert  themselves  to,  have  .^me  from 
Crete.  I  am  not  able  to  sprak  with  declsdoa 
on  the  subject;  but  it  ia  certain,  that  either 
they  adopted,  the  Carian  language,  or  the 
Carians  accommodated  themselves  to  theirs. 
Their  laws  and  customs  difier  essentially  from 
those  of  other  nations,  and  no  less  so  from  the 
Carians,  Among  them  i\  is  esteemed  highly 
meritorious  to  make  drinking  parties,  to  wiiich 
they  resort  in  crowds,  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  according  to  their  different  ages  and 
attachments.  In  earlier,  times  they,  adopted  tliA 
religious  cerempnies  of  for^gn  nations;  but 
determining  afterwards  to  h^ye  no  deities  but 
those  of  their  own  country^  they  assembled 
of  all  ages  in  arms,  and  rushing  forwards, 
brandishing  their  spears  as  in  the  act  of  pur- 
suit, they  stopped  not  until  they  came  to  the 
mountains  of  Calynda,  crying  aloud  that  they 
were  expelling  their  foreign  gods.^ 

CLXXIII.  The  Lycians  certainly  derive  their 
origin  fron)  Crete.^  The  whole  of  this  island 
was  formerly  possessed  by  Barbarians;  but  a 
contest  for  the  supreme  power  arising  between 
Sarpedon  and  Minos,  the.  sons  of  Europa,* 
Minos  prevailed,  and  expelled  Sarpcdon  and 
his  adherents.  These,  in  leaving  their  country, 
came  to  that  parf  of  Asia  which  is  called 
Milyas.    The  country  of  the  Lycians  was  for* 

4  P^eign  godji.^—ThB  g.xJs  uf  all  p>lythei8ls,  ob> 
serves  Mr.  Hume,  are  n  >  tieilur  than  the  elves  or 
fairiee  of  our  ancestors.  These  pretended  religionists 
acknowledge  no  being  which  curresp.»nds  to  our  idea 
of  a  deity.  The  Chinese,  when  their  prayers  ars  nH 
answered,  beat  their  idols.  Ttie  deities  of  the  Lapland- 
ers are  any  large  sune  which  they  meet  with  uf  an 
extraordinary  shape.  The  Egyptian  myth  '1  tgists,  in 
order  to  acc^^unt  f^r  animjil  worship,  said,  that  the 
gi»ds,  pursued  by  the  vi  'lence  of  earth-b>rn  men,  who 
were  Uieir  enemies,  had  f.>rmerly  teen  obliged  to  dis- 
guise themselves  under  the  semblance  of  baasts.  NJt 
even  the  immortal  gi>ds,  said  s^roe  O^rman  nations  to 
Cesar,  are  a  match  fir  the  Suevi.— £«eay  on  the  Aa£M* 
ral  Hittory  of  Religion. 

6  Crele.^—Sow  called  Candia.  For  an  account  of  Ks 
precis^  circumstances,  consult  PsH^x^ke.— 7*. 

6  JETarcipa.]— The  pjpuUr  story  of  Jupiier  and  Europe 
is  UK)  well  kn3wn  to  require  or  ttr  justify  any  elaborats 
discussion.  This  name,  hiwever,  m-«y  be  inir^uced 
am  mgsi  a  th  >usand  others,  lo  pr  )ve  how  little  it  be. 
comes  any  person  to  S'^ak  peremptorily,  and  witk 
decisim,  upon  any  of  these  m>re  ancioui  pers  mages. 
According  tj  Lucian,  Europa  and  Asiarta  we*«  ths 
same,  and  WJrshippeJ  with  divine  hin jurs  in  Sj r\%t 
She  ia  ats^  esteemed  the  same  with  Rbsa,  the  raotbsr 
of  the  fuds«— 2*. 
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me&e  caflcci  Milyas,  and  Che  Milyafis  were 
indfiitly  known  by  the  name  of  Solymi. 
Here  SarpeJon  govern^ ;  hia  sabjects  retained 
itie  uzmtB  they  lirought;  arid  indeed  they  are 
now,  by  their  nerghbotiniy  csflled  TermiUans.7 
Lym^,  the  son  of  Paridton,  being  alao  driVen 
from  Athcnb  T>y  bas  brother  ^geus,  went  to 
^irpedbn,  ait  Termilas :  in  process  of  time,  the 
nation  waa,  after  hiln,  called  Lycians.  Their 
laws  arc  pmrtTy  Cretan,*  and  partly  Carlan. 
They  have  one  distinction  from  which  they 
nerer  deviate,  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
they  take  their  names  fir  Jm  their  mothers,*  and 
not  from  their  fathers.  If  any  one  is  asked 
eoncemiirg  his  family,  he  proceeds  immediately 
to  give  an  account  of  his  descent,  mentioning 
the  female  branch^  only.    If  any  free  woman 


marries  a  'slave,  Che  children  of  such  marriage 
aire  reputed  free ;  but  if  a  man  who  is  a  citizen, 
and  of  authority  among  them,  marry  a  concu- 
bine, or  a  foreigner,  his  children  can  never 
attaifi  any  dignity  in  the  state. 

CLXXIV.  Upon  th'is  occasion,  the  Carians 
made  no  remarkable  exertions,  but  afforded  an 
easy  victory  to  Harpagub.  The  Carians,  in- 
deed, were  not  less  pusillanimous  than  all  the 
Greeks  inhabiting  this  district ;  among  whom 
are  the  Cnidians,  a  Lacedsmonian  colony, 
whdse  territories,  called  Triopium,  extended  to 
the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  country,  except  the 
Bybassian  peninsula,  is  surrounded  with  water; 
on  the  north  by  ths  bay  of  Ceramus,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  sea  which  flows  near  Sym'e 
and  Rhod.!s.  Through  this  peninsula,  uhich 
was  only  five  furlotigs  In  extent,  the  Cnidians 
endeavoured  tj  make  a  passage,  wliiUt  the 
forces  of  Harpag^s  were  employed  against 
Ionia.  The  whole  of  this  country  lying  be- 
yond ths  isthmus  being  their  own,  they  meant 
thus  to  reduce  it  into  the  form  of  an  island. 
WhilH  they  were  engaged  in  this  employment^ 
the  labourers  were  wounded  in  dififjrent  parts 
of  the  body,  and  particularly  in  the  eyes,  by 
small  pieces  uf  flint,  which  seemed  to  fly  about 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  justify  their 
apprehensions  that  some  supernatural  power 
had  interfered.  They  sent,  therefore,  to  make 
inquiries  at  Delphi,  what  power  it  wa^  which 
thus  opposed  their  efforts?  The  Pythian, »<^ 
according  to  thehr  own  tradition,  answered 
them  thus: 

Jiior  build  nor  dig;  fjr  wiser  Heaven 
Had,  were  it  best,  an  island  given. 

Upon  this,  the  Cnidiatis  desisted  from  their 
purpose,  and,,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
surrendered  themselves,  without  resistance,  to 
Harpagus. 

10  Tke  Pi/lhian.']—Th\8  answer  lT  the  oracle  brings 
to  mind  an  hist  irical  at^ecdoie,  which  we  may  properly 
inir  doce  here:— The  Uu.ch  olTered  Charles  the  Secjnd 
of  S|»in  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable,  as  far  as  Lisbon, 
at  iheir  own  expense,  pr.»vided  he  w^uld  suffer  them  to 
exact,  f  r  a  certain  number  uf  years,  a  stiijulaied  duty 
on  merchandise  which  shjulJ  piSs  that  w*y.  It  was 
their  Inteniim  u  make  the  Mansaaazer  navigable  fnni 
Madrid  to  the  place  where  It  joins  the  Ta^us.  Afier  a 
sage  delil emtion,  the  council  of  Casiile  re.urue  1  this 
The  c  uuiry   f  ih  t  Ximhians  was  In  Lycia.    If  this  •  remarkable  answer :  "If  it  had  j  Lased  Gj<t  u.  make 

these  rivers  navlgalle,  tlie  intervention  vf  human  in- 
dustry Would  not  have  Leen  necessary:  as  they  arc  not 
s.>  already,  it  d  es  n  l  appear  that  Prv.vjdence  intended 
them  U  be  s ».  Such  an  undc-rtuking  w  u!d  be  seein- 
in.ly  to  \\  late  the  decrees  i  f  Heaven,  and  to  attempt 
the  amendment  of  these  apparent  imperfections  vibiLle 
In  lis  W  )rks."— Tranftl  iteJ  by  Larcher,  from  Ciarke*$ 
LelUrt  on  the  S^ti^  Satiun. 


7  7lrm*7.o/.*0— They  »rc  « ■•meilmes  called  Telmissi. 
Ittelieve  ih*»y  t>;t*i  mean  the  sime  thing,  bith  names 
nUtm;iothe  kind  of  arm>ur  io  use  amjngthem:  the 
Sm  den  4in^  the  sh  >rt  sw  ^rd,  or  p  miard;  the  last,  the 
quiver  an  1  arr  'Ws,  f  r  which  the  Cretans  were  f  imous, 
ud  bi(h  which  Her.>djius  appropriates  to  the  Lycians, 
la  bnk  the  seTcnth. 

8  Partfy  Cretan.']— The  f  11  -wing  tinTular  circum- 
«ance  is  rcUted  by  ^li  in.  "  The  Cretans,*'  says  he, 
•are  skilful  archers.  With  ihe'rr  darts  they  w  und  the 
wild  gnus  whmh  f -o^l  u  V  m  the  ilniuntains.  The  goats, 
on  perceirin^  themselves  struck,  immediately  eat  the 
faerb  diciamus:  as  s  >  m  as  they  have  lasted  it,  the  dans 
Lll  frm  the  w  mnd."— 7*. 

9  Prmn  tHeir  mar'A^r*,]— They  alsi  called  th'eroselTes 
•IDS (^Thetis:  this  pr  ball/ they  did  in  consequence 
of  the  sinnse  cast  tm  here  ^nenti  .ned,  and  lo  confrunt 
tite  ITke  ridiwul  us  fictnns  «f  uiher  nati  'ns. 

M  *re  tver,  over  the  diflbrent  companies  (raflrvomrca, 
ar  tripttm)  int«  which  the  Cretans  were  divided,  a  w> 
nuD  presi  led,  h-id  the  CAre  and  managemeui  of  the 
wh.U  fiinily,  pr>vjdcl  fr  them,  and  al  talle  distri. 
btaed  the  ch  'icest  pieces  tu  th  se  wh  i  had  distinguished 
tl^mtelvrs,  either  at  h  me  or  abr  lad.  This  (emnle  gi- 
teniinenl  ar  se  fnm  the  f  ■reg.»inr  plea,  their  pretended 
descPB:  fr'm  Thetfs;  Im  the  youth  under  s^'venteen 
w.^r«  und>-r  the  care  of  a  master,  wh  ^  was  called  their 
<Atber.    S.e  Meursius,  c.  16,  17.  Creta. 

&'llcriph  >n  slew  a  wild  biar,  which  destroyed  all 
th«  canl«  and  froiii  of  the  SAnihians;  but  f  r  his  ser- 
vices be  received  no  c  unpensaiijn.  He  theref  re 
prired  n  Ne^Aune,  and  "brained  fr  m  him  that  all  the 
fiel  Is  if  the  Xan:hi  ins  sh<)ul  J  exh:ile  a  s  ilt  dew,  and  be 
oaiv.nJly  corrupted.  This  continued  till,  regarding 
the  supttiziti  ma  uf  the  w.mien,  he  prayed  a  8cc>nd 
time  toN'epiU'ie,  I)  rem  »ve  this  eff.ct  uf  his  indignation 
fr>n!  th^in.  Hence  a  Uw  w^js  in8ti:u'.ed  amongst  the 
I&nthiuu^  tist'  they  sh  'Uld  derive  their  names  fnm 
tl»f  ir  R)  ih  -rs,  an  1  n  1  from  their  fathers.— P/«/arcA  on 
ihi  Vtftuet  -J  \Y„men. 


tmttRi  ownmenced  W.t*i  the  XanihianS|  the  Lycians 
d  tt.  U.;ss  id  >pce  I  it.  Am  mtsl  the^e  pfs  »ple  the  inh-::- 
ridi>'>  dt^oend.-d  L)  the  daughters;  the  sjns  were 
lictod  d.-JUrf  Aer. 

K'  l-sis  sii.ulir  is  the  cusT-^m  which  prevails  In 
i  rne  (»tns  -f  th^s  kingdom,  called  B  r  ugh  English, 
Vii'h  *Hti:is  th.il  the  y  >un.'esi  s>n  ahnll  inherit  the 
c^  e.  ia  pr«f.;rei3ce  ij  all  his  elder  br^ithers.— 7'. 
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CLXXV.  The  inland  country  beyond  Hali- 1 
carnossus  was  inhabited  by  the  Pedasians.  Of 
them  it  is  affirmed,  that  whenever  they  or  their 
neighbours  are  menaced  by  any  calamity,  a 
prodigious  beard  grows  from  the  chin  of  the 
priestess  of  Minerva.*  This,  they  say^  has 
happened  three  several  times.  They,  having 
fortified  mount  Lida,  were  the  only  people  of 
Caria  who  discovered  any  resolution  in  op- 
posing Harpagus.  After  many  exertions  of 
bravery,  they  were  at  length  subdued. 

CLXXV  I.  When  Harpagus  led  his  army 
towards  Xanthus,  the  Lycians  boldly  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and,  though  inferior  in  number, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery.  Being 
defeated,  and  pursued  into  their  city,  they  col- 
lected their  wives,  children,  and  valuable  effects 
into  the  citadel,  and  there  consumed  the  whole 
in  one  immense  fire.*  They  afterwards,  uniting 
themselves  under  the  most  solemn  curses,  made 
a  private  sally  upon  the  enemy,  and  were  every 
man  put  to  death.  Of  those  who  now  inha- 
bit Lycia,  calling  themselves  Xanthians,  the 
whole  are  forc^ers,  eighty  families  excepted: 
these  survived  the  calamity  of  their  country^ 
being  at  that  time  absent  on  some  foreign 
expedition.  Thus  Xanthus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Harpagus;  as  also  did  Caunus,  whose 
people  imitated,  almost  in  every  respect,  the 
example  of  the  Lycians. 

CLXXVIL  Whilst  Harpagus  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  the  Lower  Asia,  Cyrus 
himself  conducted  an  army  against  the  upper 

1  7^«  pnesten  nf  JWnerva.]— We  express  ouriel ves 
surprised  at  the  blind  credulity  of  the  ancients :  p:«iterity, 
in  its  turn,  will  be  astonished  at  cars,  without  being  on 
this  acci  unl  perhaps  at  all  more  wise.— IriwAer. 

The  liquefxing  of  the  bl  )od  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples, 
which  by  the  majority  of  the  people  thsre  it  would  at  this 
day  be  th:  ushl  impiety  to  doubt,  is  recited  in  a  very 
lively  and  entertaining  manner  by  Dr.  Moore,  and  is 
an  instance  of  credulity  no  less  striking  than  the  one 
recorded  by  Herod  lus,  of  the  Carian  priestesses.— 7*. 

2  One  imuunte  ^c.j— The  f  It  >wing  anecdote  from 
Plutarch  describes  a  similar  em  »tion  of  despair:— The 
Janihians  made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  seizing  nmny 
of  the  enemy's  battering  engines,  set  them  on  fire.  Being 
soon  perceived  by  the  Romans,  they  were  beaten  back. 
A  vi  >lent  wind  f  >rced  the  flames  aguinst  the  battlements 
of  the  city  with  such  vi  bnce  that  the  adj  ining  houses 
took  fire.  Brutus,  on  this,  conunandcd  his  s  Idiers  to 
assist  lite  ciiizens  in  quenching  the  fire;  but  they  were 
seized  with  so  s'jdden  a  frenzy  and  despair,  that  women 
and  children,  bi>nd  and  free,  all  ages  and  condiii  insT 
ftruve  u>  repol  ih  <Be  wh.)  came  to  their  assisunce, 
and  gathering  whatever  c  imbustiLle  matter  they  ccuU, 
spread  the  fire  over  the  wh<  le  city.  Not  only  men  and 
women,  but  even  U>ys  and  little  children,  lear«d  into  the 
fire:  oiiiers  threw  themselves  from  the  walls;  others 
t'W  UD  »n  their  parents'  sw  >rd8,  opening  iboir  breasts, 
and  desiring  to  be  slain.— 7*. 


regions,  of  eveiy  part  of  which  he  became 
master.  The  particulars  of  his  victories  I  shall 
omit ;  expatiating  only  upon  those  which  are 
more  memorable  in  themselves,  and  which  Cyrus 
found  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  When 
he  had  reduced  the  whole  of  the  continent,  he 
commenced  his  march  aguinst  the  Assyrians. 

CIiXXVIII.  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of 
many  capital  towns ;  but  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  and  fame  is  Babylon,'  where,  aAcr  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  was  the  royal  residence. 
It  is  situated  on  a  large  plain,  and  is  a  perfect 
square,  each  side,  by  every  approach,  is  in 
length  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs ;  the 
space,  therefore,  occupied  by  the  whole  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.  So  extensive  is 
the  ground  which  Babylon  occupies ;  its  inter- 
nal beauty  and  magnificence  exceed  whatever 
has  come  within  my  knowledge.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  very  wide,  deep,  and  full 
of  water :  the  wall  beyond  this  is  two  hundred 
royal  cubits*  high,  and  fifty  wide:  the  royal 
exceeds  the  common  cubit  by  three  digits. 

CLXXIX.  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose to  describe  the  use  to  which  the  earth  dug 
out  of  the  trench  was  converted,  as  well  as  the 
particular  manner  in  which  they  constructed  the 
wall.  The  earth  of  the  trench  was  fint  of  all 
laid  in  heaps,  and,  when  a  stifiScicnt  quantity 
was  obtained,  made  into  square  bricks,  anc 
baked  in  a  furnace.  They  used  as  cement  a 
composition- of  heated  bitumen,  which,  mixed 
with  the  tops  of  reeds,  was  placed  betwixt  every 
thirtieth  course  of  bricks.  Having  thus  lined 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  they  proceeded  to  build 
the  wall  in  the  same  manner ;  on  the  summit 
of  which,  and  fronting  each  other,  they  erected 
small  watch-towers  of  one  story,  leaving  a  space 
betwixt  them  through  which  a  chariot  and  four 
horses  might  pass  and  turn.  In  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  wall,  at  different  distances,  were  an 

3  Bo^y/on.]- The  greatest  cities  of  Europe  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  that  grandeur  which  all  histnrians  unaoi 
mciusly  ascribe  to  the  fiun'  us  city  of  Babylon.— />ul(n«. 

Babyl.m,  the  pi  >ry  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  f^  the 
Chaldeea'  excellency.— UnuoA. 

4  CuhiUJy-ll  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  In  the 
comparison  of  ancient  and  m  idem  measures,  nothing 
certain  has  been  concluded.  According  to  vulgar 
computation,  a  cubit  is  a  fjol  and  a  half:  and  thus  Uis 
ancients  also  reck  aed  it;  but  then  we  are  not  certainly 
agreed  ab.  ut  the  length  of  their  fjon.—Mun'famxm. 

The  doubt  expressed  by  MuntCiucon  appears  uaDece*^ 
sary :  these  measures,  being  taken  from  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  are  more  permanent  than  any  other 
The  f  joi  of  a  mi^derate^ixed  man,  and  the  cubit,  that  is 
the  space  from  the  end  of  the  fingers  to  the  elU  w,  I  ivs 
always  tern  osar  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  respec- 
Uvely.— r. 
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hundred  massy  gates  of  brass,'  Tvhose  hinges 
■nd  frames  were  of  the  same  metal.  Within 
an  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon  is  a  city 
csllcd  Is;  near  which  flows  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 
With  the  current  of  this  river  particles  of  bitu- 
men  descend  towards  Babylon,  by  tlie  means 
of  which  its  walls  were  constructed. 

CLXXX.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  which, 
with  its  deep  and  rapid  streams,  rises  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  and  pours  itself  into  the 
Ked  Sea,'  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts. 
The  walls  meet  and  fjrm  an  angle  with  the 
river  at  each  extremity  of  the  .town,  where  a 
breast-work  of  burnt  bricks  begins,  and  is 
continued  along  each  bank.  The  city,  which 
abounds  in  houses  from  three  to  four  stories  in 
hright,  is  regularly  divided  into  streets.  Through 
these,  which  are  parallel,  there  are  transverse 
avenues  to  the  river,  opened  through  the  wall 
•nd  breast-work,  and  secured  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  little  gates  of  brass. 

CLXXXL  The  first  wall  is  regulariy  forti- 
fied ;  the  interior  one,  though  less  in  substance, 
is  of  almost  equal  strength.  Besides  these,  in 
the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  city,  there  is 
a  circular  space  surrounded  by  a  wall.  In  one 
of  these  stands  the  royul  palace,  which  fills  a 
large  and  strongly  defended  space.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Bclus^  occupies  the  other,  whose 
huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a 
square  building,  each  side  of  wliicb  is  of  the 
length  of  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower 
liies,  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  fur- 
kmg;  upon  which,  resting  as  a  base,  seven 
other  turrets  are  built  in  regular  succession. 
The  ascent  is  on  the  outside,  which,  winding 
from  the  ground,  is  continued  to  the  highest 

5  Gatea  of  brass.'}— Thxit  laith  th«  Lord  to  his 
ftDoimed,  to  Cyrus :  I  will  go  bef  >re  thee ;  I  will  break 
in  pieces  the  smtes  o(  brass— InnaA. 

6A4  &'a.]— The  original  Erythrean  or  Red  Sea  was 
that  {an  of  ihe  Indian  iKean  which  firms  the  peuinsuU 
^  Arabia ;  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  being  only 
bnnchestff  tu— 7*. 

7  Temple  </ Jupiter  Belu*.^—Xi  is  necessary  to  have 
is  mind  ihai  the  temples  of  the  ancients  were  essential  ly 
diflerrat  fr>m  •  ar  churches.  A  large  space  was  inci  sed 
bjr  walls,  in  which  were  c  lurts,  a  grove,  pieces  uf  water, 
ipartments  sometimes  fir  the  priests;  and,  lisily,  the 
tenfle,  priperly  so  called,  and  where  nijst  frequently 
b  wjks  permitted  the  priesis  al}ne  to  enter.  The  wh  >le 
k<l  >Mre  was  named  re  Up0» :  the  temple,  pr  ifMrly  so 
calkd,  or  the  residence  of  the  deKy,  was  culled  yaoc, 
(aaii^  or  the  ccIL  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  is  the 
pUce  panicuUrly  alluded  XO.—Larcker. 

Bellur  Belui  wis  a  title  besl'>wed  upon  many  persons. 
It  «as  panicul  irly  given  to  Nimrod,  who  built  the  ciij 
tf  Bibel  or  BabyljiL— Bryonl. 


tower;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  structurs 
there  is  a  convenient  resting  place.  In  the 
last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  in  which  is  placad 
a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a 
tabic  of  solid  gold ;  but  there  is  no  statue  in 
the  place.  No  man  is  suflfored  to  sleep  here; 
but  the  apartment  is  occupied  by  a  female, 
whom  the  Chaldean  priests"  aiHrm  that  their 
deity  selects  from  the  whale  nation  as  the  t#bject 
of  his  pleasures. 

CLXXXII.  They  themselves  have  a  tradi- 
tion, which  cannot  easily  obtain  credit,  that  their 
deity  enters  tliis  temple,  and  reposes  by  night 
on  this  couch.  A  similar  assertion  is  also  made 
by  the  Egyptians  of  Thebes ;  for,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  temple  of  the  Thebean  Jupiter,  a 
woman  in  like  manner  sleeps.  Of  these  two 
women,  it  is  presumed  that  neither  of  them 
have  any  communication  with  the  other  sex. 
In  which  predicament  the  priestess  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Patars  in  Lycia  is  also  placed.  Here  is 
no  regular  oracle  ;*  but  whenever  a  divine  com- 
munication is  expected,  the  pri&stess  is  obliged 
to  pass  the  preceding  night  in  the  temple. 

CLXXX  III.  In  this  temple  there  b  also  a 
smnll  chapel,  lower  in  the  building,  which 
contains  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  large  table  before  him ;  these,  with  the 
base  of  the  table,  and  the  seat  of  the  throne,  are 
all  of  the  purest  gold,  and  are  estimated  by  the 
Chalds;ans  to  be  worth  eight  hundred  talents. 
On  the  outside  of  this  chapel  there  are  two 
altars ;  one  is  of  gold,  the  other  is  of  immense 
size,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  of  full- 
grown  animals:  those  only  which  have  not  left 
their  dams  may  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  gold. 
Upon  the  larger  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  anni- 
versary festiv;^!  in  honour  of  their  god,  the 
Chaldeans  regularly  consume  incense  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  talents.  There  was 
formerly  in^  this  temple  a  statue  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubits  high;  this,  however,  I  mention 
from  the  information  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
not  from  my  own  knowledge.  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes^®  endeavoured,  by  sinister  means, 

8  C/usZd^can  pr>e«/«.>-Belus  came  originally  from 
E?ypt.  He  went,  accompanied  by  other  Egyptians,  to 
Balybn:  there  he  esubliahed  priests:  these  are  the 
pers  tnages  called  by  the  Babyl  miuns  Challjeans.  Ths 
Chaldems  carried  to  BaLyl  )n  the  science  uf  astrjUigy, 
which  they  learned  fr  >m  the  Egyptian  prit-r  s.— LarrAer. 

SRegulcw  oro'/c.]— According  tii  S.irvluB,  ApoUn  com- 
municated his  oracles  at  Patarae  during  the  six  winter 
months,  at  Dulos  in  the  six  m)nths  of  summer.— Lorr-Aer. 

10  Dariue  the  eon  vJHye  a^fief.]— The  only  B  ibybnish 
and  Persian  princes  f  und  in  the  Bible,  are  Nebuchad 
XMzxar,  Evil  Merodach,  Belshaszar,  Ahasusrvs,  Dar^iis 
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■to  get  possession  of  this,  not  daring  openly  to 
'take  it ;  but  iiis  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized 
'It,  putting  the  priest  to  death  who  attempted  to 
prevent  its  removal.  The  temple,  besides  those 
ornaments  which  I  have  described,  contains 
many  oQcrings  of  individuals. 

OLXXXIV.  Among  the  various  sovereigns 
of  Babylon,  who  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  and  the  decoration  of  its  temples,  and 
of  whom  1  shall  make  mention  when  I  treat  of 
the  Assyrians,  there  were  two  females;  the 
former  of  these  was  named  Semiramis,^  who 
^ireceded  the  other  by  an  interval  of  five  gene- 
rations. This  queen  raised  certain  mounds, 
which  are  indeed  admirable  works:  till  then 
the  whole  plain  was  snlject  to  violent  inunda- 
tions  from  tlio  river. 

CLXXXV.  The  other  queen  was  called 
Nitocris ;  she  being  a  woman  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, not  only  left  many  permanent 
works,  which  I  shall  heredler  describe,  but 
also  having  observed  the  increasing  power  and 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Modes,  and  that  Nine- 
veh, with  other  cities,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
ambition,  put  her  dominions  in  the  strongest 
posture  of  defence.  To  effect  this,  she  sunk  a 
number  of  canals  above  Babylon,  which  by 
their  disposition  rendered  the  Euphrates,  which 
before  flowed  to  the  sea  in  an  almost  even  Une, 
■o  complicated  by  its  windings,  that  in  its 
passage  to  Babylon  it  arrives  three  times  at 
Axderioca,  an  As««yrian  village:  and  to  this 
hoar  they  who  wish  to  go  firom  the  sea  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  are  compelled  to  touch 
at  Ardericca  three  times  on  three  different  days. 
The  banks  also,  which  she  raised  to  restrain 
€he  river  on  each  side,  acre  really  wonderful, 
from  their  enormous  height  and  substance.    At 

Ihs  Mede,  C aresh,  and  Darius  the  Parsian ;  Aitaxerxes 
also  if  mentl  >ned  in  Neheiniah.  Ahaauerus  hat  been 
the  sulject  of  much  etjmiLigical  Inveitigali.ia.  Sir 
Isaac  Newtiin,  by  inadvertency,  makes  him  in  one 
place  to  be  Cyaxares ;  in  annther,  Xerxeg.  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  him  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes ;  ScaliQer, 
Xerxes;  Jtieephus,the  Septuafinl;  and  Dr.  Hyde,  Ana- 
asnces  Lougimanot.— A'<  Aordsofi. 

1  8efnirami$.2—h  mny  be  worth  while  to  observe  the 
AUTereni  opini  ms  uf  authors  abota  the  time  when  Semi- 

larois  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

Ton. 
AccorflHig  to  Syncelltts,  she  lived  befjre  Christ  2177 
PeuviuB  makes  the  term       ....     90G0 

HelvlcuB 2MB 

Ettsebius 19S4 

Mr.Jackr»c 1964 

Archbish -p  Usher 1215 

Philo  BiUius,  Trjm  Sanchoaiatkoii,  aboui         1000 
Hero<*oius  ab  m 7i3 

What  crvdit  ean  be  given  to  tt»  kfsiitry  of  a  person,  the 

ifane  of  whose  IHe  canaot  be  ascensiiied  wkhis  153B 

tears  ^^Drw^t» 


a  considerable  distance  above  Babylon,  taming 
aside  a  little  from  the  stream,  she  ordered  an 
immense  lake  to  be  dug,  sinking  it  till  tboj 
came  to  the  water :  its  circumference  was  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 
The  earth  of  this  was  applied  to  the  embank* 
ments  of  the  river ;  and  the  sides  of  the  trench 
or  lake  were  strengthened  and  lined  with  stones, 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  She  had  in 
view  by  these  works,  first  of  all  to  break  the 
, violence  of  the  current  by  the  number  of  cir- 
cumflexions,  and  also  to  render  the  navigation 
to  Babylon  as  difficult  and  tedious  as  poselble. 
These  things  were  done  in  that  part  of  her 
dominions  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Modes ;  and  with  the  farther  view  of  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs,  by  giving  them 
no  commercial  encomvgement. 

CLXXXVI.  Having  rendered  both  of  these 
works  strong  and  secure,  she  proceeded  to 
execute  the  following  project.  The  city,  being 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  distinct  parts, 
whoever  wanted  to  go  from  one  side  to  the 
other  was  obliged,  in  the  time  of  the  former 
kings,  to  pass  the  water  in  a  boat  For  this, 
which  was  a  matter  of  general  inconvenience, 
she  provided  this  remedy,  and  the  immense  lake, 
which  she  hod  before  sunk,  became  the  farther 
means  of  extending  her  fiune: — Havkig  pro- 
cured a  number  of  large  stones,  she  changed 
the  course  of  the  river,  directing  it  into  the 
canal  prepared  for  its  reception.  When  this 
was  foil,  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  became 
dry,  end  the  embankments  on  each  side,  nesr 
those  smaller  gates  which  led  to  the  water,  were 
lined  with  bricks  hardened  by  fire,  similar  U 
those  which  had  been  used  in  the  constmctioi 
of  the  wall.  She  afterwards,  nearly  in  the  oen 
tre  of  the  city,  with  the  stones  above  mentioned 
strongly  compacted  with  iron  and  with  lead 
erected  a  bridge;"  over  this  the  inhabitants 

^A  bndgt.J—JnodoroM  SIculus  reproseats  this  bridge 
as  five  (uriongs  in  length ;  but  as  Sirabti  assures  as  thai 
the  Euphrates  was  no  ro.ire  than  one  furlong  wide, 
R  llin  is  of  opinion  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  so  l->ng 
as  Di  idiiras  describes  iu  AUhnugh  the  Euphrates  wns, 
eenerally  speaking,  no  more  than  one  furl  *ng  in  breadth, 
at  the  time  of  a  flood  it  vras  probatly  mtre;  and,  douUr 
less,  the  length  of  the  bridge  was  pr.>p  Tti  >ned  to  the  ex. 
tremest  pussible  width  of  the  river.  This  circumstance 
M.  Rollin  d(>es  not  seem  to  have  considered.  Ttie  Man- 
siiDures,  which  washes  one  of  the  extremities  cf  Madrid, 
is  but  a  small  stream;  bat  as,  in  the  time  t«f  a  ilmid,  it 
spreads  hsetf  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  Philip  the 
Second  btiilt  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet  1  >ng.  The 
bridge  of  Semlramis,  Its  length  alone  exc«|iied,  must 
have  leen  very  Inferijrto  these  of  uvrs.  It  c^nsisied  tmly 
of  Urge  snasses  of  st^ne,  piled  upon  each  other  at  re^nlar 
disunces,  wiihi  ut  arches;  they  were  made  to  commuui* 
catfl  ty  pieces  of  wood  thrown  over  each  pile.~£drcAer 
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pnsed  in  the  daytime  by  s  aqtiiife  platfomn, 

which  wm  removed  in  the  evening  'to  prevent 

tcti  of  mutual  defMrediition.    When  the  above  | 

cxnd  was  thoroughly  filled  with  water,  and  the 

bridge  completely  finished  and  adolrned,  'the 

Buphrates  was  suffered  to  return  to  its  original 

bfd ;  thus  both  the  eanal  and  the  bridge  were 

confessedly  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  public. 

CLXXKVIL   The  •above  queen  was  also 

celebrated  for  another  instants  -of  ingenuity : 

the  caused  her  tomb*  to  be  ercdted  <rr€r  one  of 

the  principal  galea  of  the  ci^,  and  so  situated 

as  to  be  obvious  to  universal  inspection :  it  was 

thus  inscribed :  **  If  any  of  the  sovereigns,  my 

loceeaxiri,  shall  be  in  extreme  want  of  money, 

let  bim  open  toy  tomb,  and  take  what  money 

he  may  think  proper ;  if  his  necessity  be  not 

grest,  let  him   forbear;  the  erxperiment  will 

perhaps  be  dangerous."    The  tomb  remained 

without  injury  till  the  time  and  Teign  of  Darius. 

He  was  equally  offended  at  the  gate*8  being 

reudeted  useless,  and  that  the  invitation  thus 

held  out  to  become  affluent  should  have  been  so 

bag  neglected.    The  gate,  it  is  to  be  observed, 

^w»  of  no  use,  from  the  general  aversion  to  pass 

throo^  a  place  over  which  a  dead  body  was 

httiL    Danus  opened  the  tomb ;  but  instead  of 

iifldiag  riches,  he  aaw  only  tiie  dead  body,  with 

t  faiiel  of  this  import :  « If  your  avarice  had 

not  been  equally   base   send   insatiable,  you 

weald  not  have  intruded  on  ilia  repose  of  the 

detd.**««-8uch  are  the  trsditioBs  vonoeming 

thi«  queen. 

CLXXXVHI.  Agonrtt  her  sen  Labynitus, 
who,  with  the  naine  of  his  father,  enjoyed  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  Cyrus  conducted  his  army. 
The  great  king,'*  in  his  warrfike  expedftiotis,  is 
pfovidod  from  home  with  'Cattle,  and  all  other 
neeetfariea  for  his  table.    There  is  also  carried 


3  Ser  lOTfAO^NHtfcrts,  in  thfs  Instance,  deviated 
^m  ibe  oKst.mia  of  her  cenntry.  The  Aseyriana,  to 
T"«aerv«  the  t>  wties  epfiheir  de«d  ihe  lonjrer  fram  puire- 
Ci<:ii>n,  covered  them  with  honey:  lbs  Romaae  did  the 
SUM.  As  to  iheir  funeral  ritctt,  iKe  Asajrriani  in  all 
ttipeeu  imitated  the  E<ryptiaae.— 71 

It  apiiears  fir.mi  Plut-Aixfa,  ihst  the  totnft)  of  Cyrvs,  and 
M  ntinf  4  \he  prm:e8  or  the  east,  were  within  die  pn- 
4ocif  -4  their  eiliee.— Ar^ittnt. 

4  O^MI  ftvi^O^Thie  wm  the  ttlte  by  which  the 
Grvck*  k1  nys  d'Mtin^iehed  ihe  m  >«archa  of  Persia. 
Thi  enper  c  of  C>niiani<n:>ple  Is  at  ths  preseoi  day 
talked  tiw  crmnd  «i-;nf  Hr.->/Lart  ket. 

L>«ltyUtlei  have  atWitys  bees,  and  tail,  contfnse  to 
^  CDar.ft«d  uptui  ttie  c»rlental  pHneee :— Thus  esith 
Cvnie,  klo^  t4  Persia  The  L  iTd  0  4  of  heaven  hath 
ti«eflaie<all  die  ktagdJiae  oTihe  earth.— l?:ra  f.3. 

Pir  I  mtntt  hart  aay  that  was  willing  u  mrve  Naha. 
chjd^OdSjry  kioj  of  all  the  earth.— Ji/AiA  x\,  I, 


with  him  wetet  of  the  river  Choaspes,^  which 
flows  near  Susa ;  for  the  king  drinks  of  no 
dther ;  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  attended  by  a 
•number  of  four  Wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by 
•mules,  in  which  the  water  of  Choospes,  being 
first  boiled,  b  disposed  in  vessels  of  silver. 

CLXXXIX.  Cyrus,  in  his  march  to  Baby- 
lon, arrived 'St  the  river  Gyndes,  which,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Maftiene,  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dsmetfns,  loses  itielf  in  the 
Tigfris;  and  Hfis,  after  flowing  by  Opis,  ia 
-finally  disobarg^d  into  the  Red  Sea.  Whilst 
Cyras  was  endeavouring  to  pass  this  river, 
which  could  not  be  performed  without  boats, 
one  of  the  white  consecrated  horses,  boldly 
entering  the  dtream,  in  his  attempts  to  cross  it, 
was  borne  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  totally  lost.    Cyrus,  exospe  ated"  by  the 

6  Chctupea.']—' 

There  Son,  Hf  CbeM|Ma'  amlwr  itraua, 
Ttaa  drink  flf  MDot  byt  kla«b 

JfiUon't  FmrUim  Htfulnid,  h.  H. 

Upin  the  above  passaee  of  Milt  >n,  Jortfn  remarks, 
"  If  we  examine  the  asseni  m  of  Miltnn,  as  an  historical 
pr.>ll8m,  Wiiether  fhe  tinge  of  Persia  al  )ne  drank  of 
Ch  laepes,  we  shall  find  great  reas  >n  to  determine  in 
the  negative.  Herodnus,  Sirab>,  Tilnillus,  Ausonius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Arislides,  Plutarch,  Pliny  the  elder, 
AlhenstiB,  Di^nysiui  Perlegeles,  and  Euslathius,  have 
menti  ned  Choeepes,  or  Eulseua,  as  the  drink  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  or  Parthia,  and  have  called  it  SaatXiKw 
v8(apf  resia  lynipha ;  but  none  have  said  they  al  >ne 
drank  of  1u  I  say  Chr>a8pe8,  or  Eulaus,  because  s  ^m^ 
niake  them  the  same,  nthem  make  them  different  rivers." 

JEliin  YeltAei  that  Xerxes,  daring  his  march,  came  to  a 
desert  place,and  was  exceedingly  thirsty ;  hisaltendants 
with  his  baggage  were  at  s  ^Aie  distance ;  proclamfttioh 
was  made,  that  whoever  had  any  of  the  water  uf  Choas- 
peseh  )uld  phxlace  K  f  »r  the  use  of  the  kin?.  One  persm 
was  f.iund  who  possessed  a  small  quantity,  but  it  was 
«|uhe  putrid :  Xerxes,  however,  drank  It,  and  considered 
the  pers  >n  who  supplied  It  as  his  friend  and  benefactor, 
as  he  mast  otherwise  have  perished  with  thirst.— 7*. 

Mention  is  made,  ccmtinues  Jortin,  by  AgathL>cles,  of 
a  certain  water  which  none  but  Persian  kin;!i8  might 
drink  {  and  If  any  other  Writers  menti  )n  it,  they  take 
it  from  Agathocles.  We  find,  in  Athenieus,  Agathocles 
says,  that  there  is  in  Persia  a  water  called  G  Idiin ;  that 
It  consfMs  of  seventy  streaiiB;  that  n.)ne  drink  of  It 
except  the  king  and  his  eldest  son ;  and  that  if  any 
other  persnti  djes,  death  is  the  punishmenL 

It  appears  not  that  the  golden  water,  and  the  water 
of  Choaspes,  were  the  same.  It  tnay  be  granted,  and  H 
is  not  at  all  fmprolMble,  that  the  king  alone  drank  of 
that  water  of  ChMt^ies  which  was  b  iled  and  barrelled 
up  f  )r  his  use  in  his  military  expediti  «ns. 

J.tKin  concludes  by  saying,  that  Milton,  by  his  calling 
It  Amber  Stream,  saems  to  ha^-e  had  in  view  the  g  tlden 
water  of  Asnuhocles.  To  me  this  does  n.tt  seem  likely. 
I  think  Milton  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  called 
4t  at  ones  G  >lden  Stream,  If  he  had  thought  of  the  pas* 
sase  firom  AtheMMM,  bef  >re  <in  >ted. 

6  Ciyma,  eitays/ttfetf.3— This  portrait  of  Cyrus  seems 
tome  a  little  ov•^eharged.  The  hatred  whith  the  Greeks 
bore  the  Persians  is  sufllclsnlly  kn  iwn.  The  moiivs 
with  Cyrus  fjr  thus  treating  the  Gyndes  coaM  not  tt 
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accident,  made  a  tow  that  he  would  render  this 
stream  ao  very  insignificant,  that  women  should 
hereafter  be  able  to  cross  it  without  so  much  as 
wetting  tlieir  knees.  He  accordingly  suspended 
his  designs  upon  Babylon,  and  divided  his  forces 
into  two  parts:  he  then  marked  out  with  a 
Une»  on  each  side  the  river,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  trenches ;  these  were  dug  according  to  his 
orders,  and  so  grcot  a  number  of  men  were 
employed  that  he  accomplished  his  purpose, 
but  he  thus  wasted  the  whole  of  that  summer. 

CXC.  Cyrus,  having  thus  satisfied  his  re- 
sentment with  respect  to  the  Gyndes,  on  the 
approach  of  spring  prepared  to  march  towards 
Babylon.  The  Babylonians  awaited  him  in 
arms.  As  he  advanced,  they  met  him,  and 
gave  him  battle;  but  were  defeated,  and  chased 
into  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  restless  and  ambitious 
temper  of  Cyrus,  and  had  guarded  against  this 
event,  by  collecting  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries sufficient  for  many  years*  support,  which 
induced  them  to  regard  a  siege  as  a  matter  of  but 
small  importance ;  and  Cyrus,  after  much  time 
lost,  without  having  made  the  smallest  progress, 
was  reduced  to  great  perplexity. 

CXCI.  Whikt  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  he 
adopted  the  following  expedient,  either  from  the 
suggestions  of  others,  or  from  the  deliberation  of 
his  own  judgment : — He  placed  one  detachment 
of  his  forces  where  the  river  first  enters  the 
city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it,  directing 
them  to  enter  the  channel  and  attack  the  town 
whenever  a  passage  could  be  effected.  After 
this  disposition  of  his  men,  he  withdrew  with 
the  less  effective  of  his  troops  to  the  marshy 
ground  which  we  have  before  described.  Here 
be  pursued  in  every  respect  the  example  of  the 
Babylonian  princess ;  he  pierced  the  bank,  and 
introduced  the  river  into  the  bke,  by  which 
means  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  became  sufH- 
ciently  shallow  for  the  object  in  view.  The 
Persians,  in  their  stations,  watched  the  proper 
opportunity ;  and  when  the  stream  had  so  far 
retired  as  not  to  be  higher  than  their  thighs, 
they  entered  Babylon  without  difBculty.  If  the 
besieged  had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of 
Cyrus,  or  had  discovered  the  project  before  its 
actual  accomplishment,  they  might  have  effected 


such  as  ft  here  described.  That  which  happened  to 
the  sacred  h'>rae  misht  make  him  appTBhend  a  similar 
Cue  fir  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert 
the  river  inti  a  pre^t  number  of  canals  to  render  it 
fjrdable.  A  similar  example  occurs  in  a  preceding 
chapter— ZATcAer. 


the  total  destruction  of  these  troops.  They 
had  only  to  secure  the  little  gates  which  led  : 
the  river,  and  to  have  manned  the  embankments 
on  either  side,  and  they  might  have  enclosed 
the  Persians  in  a  net  from  whic  h  they  could 
never  have  escaped :  as  it  happenod,  they  were 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of 
the  city,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  themaelTes 
afHrm,  they  who  lived  in  the  extremities  were 
made  prisoners,  before  any  alarm  was  commu- 
nicated^  to  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  was  a 
day  of  festivity  among  them,  and  whilst  the 
citizens  were  engaged  in  dance  and  merriment, 
Babylon  was,  for  the  first  time,  thus  taken. 

CXCII.  The  following  exbts,  amongst  many 
other  proofs  which  I  shall  hereafter  produce, 
of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Babylon.  In- 
dependent of  those  subsidies  which  are  paid 
monthly  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  whole  of 
hb  dominions  are  obliged,  throughout  the  year, 
to  provide  subsistence  for  him  and  for  his  army. 
Babylon  alone  raises  a  supply  for  four  months, 
eight  being  proportioned  to  all  the  rest  of  Asia; 
so  that  the  resources  of  this  region  are  consi- 
dered as  adequate  to  a  third  part  of  Asia.  The 
government  also  of  this  country,  which  the 
Persians  call  a  satrapy,  b  deemed  by  much  the 
noblest  in  the  empire.*  When  Tritantiechmes, 
son  of  Artabazus,  was  appointed  to  thb  princi- 
pality by  the  king,  he  received  every  day  an 
artaby  of  silver.  The  aitaby  is  a  Persian 
measure,  which  exceeds  the  Attic  medimnue 
by  about  three  chsnices.  Besides  lib  horses 
for  military  service,  thb  province  maintained 
for  the  sovereign's  use  a  stud  of  eight  hundred 
stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  one  horse 
being  allotted  to  twenty  mares.  He  had,  more- 
over, so  immense  a  number  of  Indian  dogs,* 

1  Any  alarm  waa  com}iu0ij'*atol.]— They  who  were  in 
the  citadel  did  n  it  know  of  the  capture  of  the  place  till 
the  break  of  day ;  which  is  not  at  all  improbable:  but  it 
exceeds  belief,  what  Aristotle  afllrma,  ih  it  even  on  the 
third  day  it  was  not  known,  in  bvom  qvirters  of  the 
town,  that  Babyl  m  was  taken.— LorrAer. 

2  The  deecripiion  of  Assyria,  says  Mr.  Oibb9n,  is 
furnished  by  Uendotus,  who  8)metime8  writes  f^r 
children  and  sometimes  fjrphil  siphars.  It  is  given 
als )  by  Strabo  and  Ammbnus.  The  m  ist  useful  nf  the 
mvxlem  travellers  are  Tavemier,  Otter,  and  Niobuhr ; 
yet  I  must  resret,  adds  the  historian,  that  the  Trak 
Arabi  of  Abulfeda  has  never  been  translated. 

3  TndioH  do^e.]— These  were  very  celabraled.  The 
ancients,  in  general,  believed  them  to  be  pr  nloced  from 
a  bitch  and  a  tiger.  The  Indians  pretend,  says  Pliny, 
that  the  bitches  are  lined  by  tigers;  and  f  »r  this  reasDD, 
when  they  are  at  heat,  they  confine  them  in  s  >me  part 
of  tha  Crests.  The  first  and  second  race  they  deem  to 
be  remarkably  fierce  *,  they  bring  up  also  the  third.— 
larclUr, 
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that  four  great  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Baby- 
lon were  exempted  from  all  other  tax  but  that 
of  m^untaiiun^  thi'tm. 

CXCm.  The  Assyrians  have  but  little  rain ; 
th'^  laoda,  however,  are  fertilized,  and  the  {cuiu 
of  the  earth  nourished  by  means  of  the  river. 
Thij  does  not,*  like  the  Egyptian  Nile,  enrich 
l\ie  country  by  overflowing  lia  banks,  but  is 
disper:)od  by  manual  labour  or  by  hydraulic 
engines  The  Babylonian  district,  like  Egypt, 
ii  iater.sected  by  a  number  of  canals,^  the 
largest  of  which,  continued  with  a  south-east 
course  from  the  Euphrates  to  that  part  of  the 
Tigris  where  Nineveh  stands,  is  capable  of 
mxiving  ve:«^Ia  of  burden.  Of  all  countries 
which  have  come  within  my  obssrvation,  this 
is  CiT  the  mos«t  fruitful  in  corn.  Fruit  trees, 
Kich  as  the  viae,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  they  do 
not  even  attempt  to  cultivate ;  but  the  soil  is 
80  particulariy  well  adapted  for  com,  that  it 
never  produces  less  than  two  hundriMl  fold  :  in 
Ktaons  which  are  remarkably  favourable,  it 
will  sometimes  rise  to  three  hundred.  The  ear 
of  their  wheat  as  well  as  barley  is  four  digits  in 
C2e.  The  immense  height  to  which  mill^t  and 
fesamom^  will  grow,  although  I  have  witnessed 
it  mjselC  I  know  not  how  to  mention.  I  am 
well  aware  that  they  who  have  not  visited  this 
eoantry  will  deem  whatever  I  may  say  on  the 
subject  a  violation  of  probability.  They  have 
no  oil  but  what  they  extract  from  the  sesamum. 
The  palm'  is   a  very  common  plant  in  this 

4  T%i*  dx»  nat^  4^-.]— The  Euphrates  occasbnally 
oTerliws  'tis  banks;  byl  Us  inundati.ms  dt  DJt,  like 
thite  ^f  the  Nile,  communicate  fertility.  The  streams 
of  the  Eaphraies  and  the  Tigris  d*  nat,  siys  Pliny,  leave 
behiad  them  ih«  mud  which  the  Nile  djes  in  Egypt.— 
Larrher. 

3  iVamfter  cf  eanal8.'}—T\it  uses  of  these  artificial 
cuals  were  various  and  imponani:  they  served  tu 
dlscharse  ine  supertlUv^us  waters  from  one  river  into  the 
c(her,atth«  seaann  of  their  respective  inundati  <ns;  sub. 
diridin;  tbeoisel  ves  inii  smaller  and  smaller  branches, 
Ukj  iv(re«H3U  the  dry  lands, and  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  raio.  They  Cicilaate J  the  Intercourse  of  peace  and 
coouaerce :  and,  as  the  dams  c  >uld  be  speedily  broken 
<iti«ra,  ihey  armed  the  despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the 
meaoi  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  lo  the  progress  uf 
ut  tnrodini  army.— GiMon. 

6  &»ainj*m.}— Of  this  pl.inl  there  are  three  species; 
^  Oricat-ile,  the  Indicum,  and  the  Trifolictum:  it  is 
^9  first  which  is  here  meant.  It  is  an  annual  herba- 
CTJUs  plant;  its  flnwers  are  nf  a  diity  white,  and  n  a 
Balike  the  f  tx^^tove ;  it  is  culiivated  in  the  Levant  as  a 
poise,  and  indeed  in  all  the  eastern  countries :  it  has  of 
t4:«  years  been  introduced  ini>  Carulioi,  and  with  suc- 
(CM ;  aa  «3.  is  expressed  fr.im  its  seed :  it  is  the  seed 
«iiick  is  etien ;  they  are  first  parched  over  the  fire,  and 
iibeaBewed,  with  other  ingredients,  in  water.— T. 

7  T\e  po/m.)— The  leirned  Ksemp&r,  as  a  botanist, 
a  aoikfuary,  and  a  tTAVeUer,  has  exhausted  the  whole  i 


country,  and  generally  fruitful :  this  they  culti- 
vate like  fig-trees,  and  it  produces  them  bread, 
wine,  and  honey.  The  process'  observed  is 
tliis:  they  fasten  the  fruit  of  that  which  the 
Greeks  term  the  male  tree,  to  the  one  which 
produces  the  date;  by  this  means,  the  worm 
which  is  conttined  in  the  former,  entering  the 
fruit,  ripens,  and  prevents  it  from  dropping 
immaturely.  The  male  palms  bear  insects  in 
their  fruit,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild  fig- 
trcM. 

CXCIV.  Of  all  that  I  saw  in  this  country, 
next  to  B;ibylon  itself,  what  to  me  appeared 
the  greatest  curiosity,  were  the  boats.  These, 
which  are  used  by  those  who  come  to  the  city, 
are  of  a  circular  form,  and  made  of  skins.^ 
They  are  constructed  in  Armenia,  in  the  parts 
above  Assyria,  where  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
being  farmed  of  willow,  <^  are  covered  externally 
with  skins,  and  having  no  distinction  of  head  or 
stem,  are  modelled  into  the  shape  of  a  shield. 
Lining  the  bottoms  of  these  boats  with  reeds, 
they  take  on  board  their  merchandise,  and  thus 
commit  themselves  to  the  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  commerce  is  palm  wine, 
which  they  carry  in  casks.  The  boats  have 
two  oars,  one  man  to  each ;  one  pulls  to  him, 

8ubj9ct  of  palm^rees.  The  diligent  natives,  adds  Mr. 
Gibbon,  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  pr  •se,  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit  were  sli:il- 
fully  applied. 

8  7%e  prorest.}— Upon  this  sutject  the  learned  and 
industrious  Larcher  has  exhausted  no  less  than  tea 
pages.  The  ancients  whom  he  cites  are  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  and  Pliny:  the  miiderns  are  P  tntedera, 
and  Tournefirt,  which  last  he  qu>tes  at  cmsideralle 
length.  The  Amxnitates  Ex  >ticsB  of  Kvsmpftf r,  to  which 
I  have  hef  tre  alluded,  will  fully  satisfy  wh  levcr  wishes 
to  be  mtre  minutely  inf>rmed  on  one  of  the  mr^st  curi* 
ous  and  interesting  suLjecls  which  the  science  of  natural 
history  involves.— 7*. 

9  Tlte  boaf9—fnada  of  cib'n«.}— See  the  scholiast  to 
ApolK^nius  Rhodius,  book  ii.  verse  168,  where  we  are 
told  that  anciently  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  c  lasts, 
made  their  raAs  and  boats  of  passage  from  the  skins  of 
beasts. 

10  F\irm«d  oftaiUoWt  4*^]^ 

Th*  beodiog  willow  into  faukt  fbej  twiiM^ 
TheD  IIm  the  work  with  Ain  eTtlaughtarVi  klat; 
Sucb  wo  Iho  flotii  VoMtian  flihcn  know, 
Wbert  ia  doll  nunbM  sUndB  lb*  Mttliof  To, 
On  inch  to  Ddcfabavrinf  0«al,  atlorod  by  tc^ia, 
The  nobler  BriloH  enm  the  iwrlliof  maia. 
like  thew,  when  fniiifkil  BcypI  lies  *tU»t, 
Tbo  If  omphlu  wtirt  buiMi  his  raadf  boat 


The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended 
ab^ve  BabyUn. — Gibbon. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  a  kind  of  canoe,  made  In 
a  similar  f  rm,  and  precisely  of  the  same  materials,  is 
now  in  nse  in  Monmouthshire  and  other  parts  of  Wale% 
and  called  a  corrlcle.— 7*. 
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the  othftr  pushes  from  htm.  These  boats  are 
of  very  different  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are 
so  hirge  as  to  bear  freights  to  the  value  of  five 
thousand  talents :  the  smaller  of  them  has  one 
-ass  on  board;  the  larger,  several.  On  their 
-arrival  at  Babylon,  they  dispose  of  all  their 
cargo,  selling  the  ribs  of  their  boats,  the  mat- 
ting,  and  every  thing  but  the  skins  which  cover 
them;  these  they  lay  upon  their  asses,  and 
with  them  return  to  Armenia.  The  rapidity  of 
the  stream  is  too  great  to  render  their  return  by 
water  practicable.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
which  induces  them  to  make  their  boats  of  skin, 
rather  than  of  wood.  On  their  return  with  their 
asses  to  Armenia,  they  make  other  vessels  in 
the  manner  we  have  before  described. 

CXCV.  Their  clothing  is  of  this  kind:  they 
have  two  vests,  one  of  linen,  which  falls  to  the 
feet,  another  over  this,  which  is  made  df  wool ; 
a  white  sa«ih  covers  the  whole.  The  fashion  of 
their  shoes^  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  though 
somewhat  resembling  those  worn  by  the  The- 
bans.  Their  hair*  they  wear  long,  and  covered 
with  a  turban,  and  are  lavish  in  their  use  6f 
perfumes.'  Each  person  has  a  fteal  ring  and  a 
cane,  or  walking  "stick,  upon  the  top  of  whicb 

1  Fluhion  rf  thetr  MhoesJ^—Tha  6ax>liaii  shoes  were 
made  of  wuxl,  and  caine  up  pftri  nf  the  leg.  The  dresses 
f.ir  the  feet  aud  lesrs,  amongst  the  Gr^sks  and  Romans, 
were  nearly  the  same:  they  had  both  sh  es  ami  sandals; 
the  fjrmer  civered  the  wh  de  f Kit,  the  Incst  consisted  of 
one  nr  mure  s  les, and  were  fastened  with  thon?s  abive 
the  fM>L  In  the  sfmplichy  of  primitive  mstmers,  the 
feet  were  only  protected  by  raw  hides,  h  is  said  in 
Di jn  Casstns,  that  Jolius  CttSar  gave  crffence  at  Rome, 
by  wearhig  hl^h-heeled  shoes  of  a  red  col  nr.  Ttie 
shoes  of  the  Roman  senators  wei^  distinguished  lya 
crescent.  A  particular  f  >rm  of  Shoe  or  sandul  was 
appropriated  to  the  army;  and  k  description  cff  thirty 
ditfbrent  IrindSf  as  vtsed  by  the  Romans  and  such  )){iti<in8 
as  they  deemed  barlatrous,  may  tae  fooad  In  Momfan- 
con.— 7*. 

2  7%etr  Aair.]— ft  cannM  tie  a  matter  of  the  smoVlnst 
importance,  to  know  whether  the  Babytoiiians  wore 
their  h&ir  sh  'rt,  or  stfl&red  It  to  grow.  Bat  it  is  a 
little  sininilarf  that  hi  this  Instance  Strabo  f  .rmaUy 
coniRtdicts  Her  <!  -tus,  although  In  others  be  barely 
copies  him. — Lttn  ker. 

3  PerfunuM.^—Tht  use  of  aromatics  in  the  east  may 
be  dated  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  they  are  at  the 
present  period  introduced,  not  oniy  upon  every  religious 
and  festive  cccssi^,  bat  as  oM  essemial  instrument 
of  private  h  ^sphalUy  and  friendship.  **  Ointment  and 
perfume,**  «iys  S  1  ^mon,  *'  rej  Ice  the  heart."  At  the 
present  diy, v*  sprinkle  their  gvests  with  rese-water, 
and  to  perfume  them  with  aloes  wood,  is  an  indispensa- 
ble ceremony  at  the  cl.^se  of  every  visit  in  eastern 
countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  c  'nsldersd  as  a  prMf  of  great  extravagance 
and  unusual  Inxnry :  they  havs  of  l:ite  years  been  con- 
linoally  becoming  mora  ahd  more  fanviliar,  till  they 
have  at  length  csased  to  be  any  distinction  of  elegance, 
of  fort  me,  or  uf  rauk.— 7*. 


IB  carved  an  apple,^  a  fosei  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or 
some  figure  or  other ;  for  to  have  a  stick  with- 
out a  device  is  unlawful. 

CXCVI.  In  my  description  c{  (heir  laws,  I 
have  to  mention  one,  the  wisdo.n  of  which  I 
mtist  admire ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, the  Eneti,^  who  aire  of  Illyrian  origin, 
use  flilso.  In  each  of  their  several  districts  this 
custom  tvas  every  year  observed :  such  of  their 
virgins  as  were  marriageable  were,  at  an  ap* 
pointed  time  and  place,  assembled  together. 
Here  the  men  also  came,  and  some  public 
officer  sold  by  auction  ^  the  young  women  one 


4  An  opp/e.]— What,  in  common  with  Liulebury  and 
Larcher,  I  have  translated  apple,  Mr.  Bryant  under* 
stands  to  be  a  p  *me<rranate,  which,  he  suys,  was  Worn 
by  the  ancient  Persians  on  their  walkinr-siicks  and 
sceptres,  on  ace  unt  of  its  being  a  sacred  emblem. — T. 

5 17»i*/i.]— This  people,  frv>m  v^h  m  f^erhars  the  Vene- 
ti;tns  of  Italy  arc  desccndetl,  Homer  uientluns  as  fanxma 
fjr  tiieir  Lreed  of  mules: 

The  hfiihhinataiw  PjrtaoMlMt  ra^o, 
Where  rich  Ucetift  breeds  her  nvafe  aidci. 

Bef  re  I  proceed,  I  must  point  out  a  singular  ern»r  of 
Mr.  P'ipe :  any  reader  w<  uld  imaeine  that  Pylemenesi, 
as  It  stands  in  his  iranslativin,  had  the  penultimate  l(«n^; 
f»n  ihe  contrary,  it  is  shini.  There  is  n^^ihrng  like  rich 
Henetia  in  Homer:  he  simply  says,  r(  V^tr<i>v.  Upon 
the  al>.fve  lines  of  H'tmer,  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  re- 
marked, that  proljably  the  p<'et  here  intended  to  inf  :nn 
us,  that  the  Eneti  were  the  first  pe>[  le  who  ftirsued  and 
cuUlvateti  the  breed  of  mules.  They  were  certainly  so 
fam  us  f  r  this  heterogeneous  mixture,  that  Eycrif  and 
Efcrof  den-te  that  particular  f  al  of  the  horse  and  iha 
mule  which  the  ITneti  bred.— See  Hcsythiug. 

A  remarkalle  verse  occurs  in  Genesis— see  charc^r 
xxxvi.  verse  21 :— •*  These  are  the  children  of  Zibeon  • 
both  Ajah  and  Anah:  this  was  that  Anab  ttho/tMntd  tht 
muies  in  the  wildernesp,  as  he  fed  the  asses  cf  Zibeon 
hFs  father."  Does  n:»t  this  mean  that  Anah  was  the  first 
auth  ^r  and  contriver  of  this  unnatural  treed  1 

This  mixture  was  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law. — 
See  Leviticus,  ch.  xi.v.  ver.  19:— "Thou  shall  not  let  ihj 
cattle  sender  with  a  diverse  kind." 

Is  it  impossiMe  that  from  Anah  the  Kneti  might  lake 
their  na*ne  T  Strabo  infirms  us,  that  the  Eneti  rf  Avia 
were  called  aflerwards  Cappndocians,  ^hich  means 
breakers  of  h  )rse8 ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  wht:  marched 
to  the  assMiance  cf  Troy  were  esteemed  a  part  of  tha 
Leuro  Syit'. 

6  SiUd  by  cfurf ton.]— Herodotus  here  omits  one  cir> 
cumsiance  of  consequence,  in  my  opini  <n,  to  pra\'e  that 
this  ceremony  was  conducted  with  decency.  It  passed 
under  the  inspectijn  of  the  magisiraies ;  and  the  tribu- 
nal whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognicance  uf  the  crinw 
of  adultery,  superintended  the  marriafe  of  the  young 
women.  Three  men,  respectatle  f<r  their  virtue,  and 
who  were  at  the  iiead  of  their  several  tribes,  conducted 
the  younir  w.)men  that  were  marriareatle  to  the  place 
of  assemUy,  and  there  sold  them  by  the  Tu'.ce  ot  the 
pullic  crier— JLorrAer. 

If  the  custom  of  disposing  of  the  young  won  en  to  the 
best  bidder  was  peculiar  to  the  Balyl  mians,  that  of 
(orchasingthe  person  intended  f.ir  a  wife,  and  of  clving 
the  faher  a  sum  to  obtain  her,  whs  much  more  general. 
It  was  practised  amonglR  the  Greeks,  the  Tn>jan9^ 
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hf  oqe,  beginning  with  the  most  beautifol. 
^^hea  die  was  dtspospd  of,  and,  as  may  be 
si])pised,  for  a  consUerable  sum,  he  proceeded 
to  «vU  the  one  who  iM:as<next  in  beauty,  taking 
it  for  ip'doteil  that  each  man  married  the  maid 
be  porchaseJ.   The  more  affluent  of  the  Baby- 
lonian youth i  contended  with  much  ardour  and 
enuloiion  to  obtain  the  moot  beautiful ;  those 
of  the  commia  people  who  were  desirous  of 
marrying,  as  if  tliey.  haJ  but  little  occasion  for 
pcnonul  accomplishments,  were  content  to  re- 
ceive the  more  homely  maidens,  with  a  portion 
annexed  to  tliem.    For  the  crier,  when  he  had 
nld  the  fairest,  selected  also  the  most  ugly,  or 
one  that  w^  deformed ;  she  also  was  put  up  to 
ule,  and  assigned  to  whoever  would  take  her 
with  the  least  money.    This  money  was  what 
the  sale  of  the  beautiful  maidens  produced,  who 
were  thus  oliliged  to  portion  out  those  who 
were def jrmed,  or  less  lovely  than,  themselves. 
No  man  was  permitted  to  provide  a  match  for 
his  daughter,  nor  could  any  one  take  away  the 
woman  whom  he  had  purchased,  without  first 
giving  security  to  make  her  his  wife.    To  this 
if  be  did  not  assent,  his  money  was  returned 
him.    There  were  no  restrictions  with  respect 
to  residence;  those  of  another  village  might 
•Iso  become  purchusera.     This,  although  the 
most  wise  of  all  their  institutions,  has  not  been 
preserved  to  our  time.    One  of  their  lat  r  ordi- 
nances was  maJe  to  punish  violence  offer jd  to 
wotnen,  and   to   prevent  their   being  carried 
twiy  to  other  parts ;  for  after  the  city  had  been 
tUcen,  and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  the  1  jwer 
people  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that 
they  pro6tituted  their  daughters  for  hire. 

CXCVII.  They  have  also  another  institu- 
tion, the  good  tendency  of  which  claims  our 
applause.  Such  as  are  diseased'  among  them 
they  carry  into  come  public  square ;  they  have 
oa  professors  of  medicine,  but  the  passengers  in 
general  interrogate  the  sick  person  concerning 
hilt  malady ;  that  if  any  person  has  either  been 
afflicted  with  a  similar  disease  himself,  or  seen 

•ad  their  allies,   and  even  aoijajsi  th«  deilies.— 
B$ikMitr. 

Tk»«c  duid^r*  i«  017  ewirt  an  ind, 
Jkaimth  wen  wortl^  ofa  nijnl  M« 
LfloJiee.  aaJ  Ipbtfoui  fair, 
A«i  brichl  ChiyfothemiB  vtOi  foMn  b%ir. 
IbrlMlumdMOM^  whom  onrt  hit  cjeaappriTTe; 
I  aA  as  p>ipi»fi.  m  ivmi  for  lom.-'Ptupt't  Ibad. 


*£KMasrd.} — We  may.  from  henre  obsetTe  the  first 
Twto  <<wMaenceinent  of  the  science  uf  medicine.  Syriii* 
nsisof  opinijn  that  this  science  oriirinatcd  in  E^y^ji, 
Ana  thnse  pers>ns  who  had  t«en  disjrderod  in  anjr 
|w.  "f  their  tudics  writing  djwn  the  remodies  (tjm 
vUchthey  recsivtd  t>enefil.-^£ardUr. 


Its  operation  up(m  anoth^r^he  may  communi*. 
cate  the  process  by  wliich  bis  own. recovery  wae 
effected,  or  by  which,  in  any.  other.  in^taocc»  he. 
kpew  the  disease  to  be  removed.  No  one  may 
pass  by  the  afllicted  person  in  silence,  or  with- 
out inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  complaint* 

CXCVIII.  Previous  to  their  interment,  their 
dead  are  anointed  with  hpney;  andi  like  the 
Egyptians,  they  are  fond  of  funeral  UnientA- 
tions."  Whenever  a  man.  has  had  communica- 
tion with  his  wjfet*  be  aits,  o^w  a  consecrated 
vessel  conUuning burning  perfumes;  thewi>man 
does  the  same.  Ipi  the  morning,  both  of  them 
go  into  the  bath;  till  after  which,  they  will 
neither  of  them  touch,  any.  dom.^stic  u^oaiL 
This  custom  is. also  observed  in  Ai'abia. 

CXCIX,  The  Babylonians  have  one  custom, 
in  the  highest  degree  abominable.  Every,  wo* 
man  who  is  a  na^ve  of  the  country  is  obliged 
on^  in  her  life  to  attend  at  the  temple  of  Ve* 
nus,  and  prostitute'^'  herself  to  a.  stranger, 

8  Funeral  /amen'oZions,]— The.  cust  >m  «if  hiring  pso« 
pie  1.)  1  iraeni  at  funerals  Is  of  yery  great  Bnii.iuity. 
iMiftiiy  pussigos  in  the  Old  Tesumenl  seem  to  allode  to 
this.— Jeremiiiit  xvi.  5.  BAnich  vi.  32 :  **  Thej.  r jur  and 
cry  Ijeftre  their  gjds,  as.mso  d>>M  it\fi  feji^i  wcben  one 
is  dead." 

A.  similar  cusU>ra  prtvsils  to  this  day  in  Ireland, 
where,  as  I  hive  been  infjrioed,  old  w^mea  are  hired 
to  r  tar  and  cry  at  funerals. 

9  CommimicaUja  with  hit  tr/f;.]— T  much  approve  of 
tlie  reply  of  The»ni,  wUe  of  P/thai;  iras.  A  person 
in^uireJ  of  her,  what  Ume  was  re.iuired  fjT  a  Wv>man  to 
become  pure,  after  having  had  c  immunicati-in  with  a 
man.  **  She  is  pure  immediately,*'  answered  Theano, 
"  if  the  roan  be  her  husband ;  Iwt  if  ho  be  not  her  hus> 
liaud,  na  lime  will  make  bfr  bo.** — Larthfr,  /ram 
Di^tgenea  Laertina. 

10  ProeUtute  Aerec^f  ]— This,  as  an  historical  fact,  is. 
quest! jned  by  s  iroe,  and  by  Voltaire  in  particular;  but 
it  is  menti  med  by  Jeremiah,  wh  >  lived  al  n  >si  twd  cen- 
turies bef  re  Her  >d  »tus,  ami  by  Suraba^  whJ  lived  bog 
after  him.    Sej  Biruch  vi.  42.- 

**  The  women  al8>,  with  cords  ab  >ut  them,  silling  In 
the  ways,  burn  bran  fir  perfume.  Bm  if  any  of  thera. 
drawn  by  sime  that  passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she 
reproacheih  her  fell  >w,  that  she  was  njt  t^JugUl  as 
w  irthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord  brolten." 

Upm  tlie  ab  >ve,  Mr.  Bryant  renurlcB,  that  instsad  of 
wtmen,  it  sh 'ulJ  prvtbably  be  read  virgins;  and  that 
this  cusiMn  wjs  uaivers^ly  kopi  up  wherevar  tha 
Persian  religl  m  pre Viiled.  Strabj  is  m  ire  particular : 
**N>t  only^"  says  he,  **th«  men  an  J  maid-servants, 
pr'Stituie  themsolves,  but  pe>ple  >'f  the  first  fjfhi>n 
devjte  in  tiie  same  manner  their  own  d.iu^hters.  Nor 
is  Miy  body  at  all  scrupul  lus  abiut  Cs>iiabiiing  wilih  a 
w  *mau  wh  >  has  been  thus  abusad." 

Up>n  the  cusi  >m  itself  no  comment  can  be  required , 
Hendotus  calls  it,  whHt  it  musiapfiear  4j  every  delicate 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  luse. 

The  pr»8tiiuti jn  of  w  tmen,  ccmsidered  as  a  reli^ous 
ins'.ituiijn,  was  n  »t  only  pR&ctisad  at  B:tbyl  m,  but  at 
Heli>p>lis;  at  Aphace,  a  place  tietwixt  lleliipdis  and. 
Biblius;  at  Sicca  Veneria,  in  Africa,  and  alsj  in  the  isis 
of  Cyprus^  It  was  ji^  /igiuoa  jb^x^  Yew^  was  suiH'^^se  it 
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Such  women  as  are  of  superior  rank  do  not 
umit  even  this  opportunity  of  separating  them- 
selves  from  their  inferiors;  these  go  to  the 
temple  in  splendid  chariots,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  train  of  domestics,  and  place  them- 
selves near  the  entrance.  This  is  the  practice 
with  many ;  whilst  the  greater  part,  crowned 
with  garlands,  seat  themselves  in  the  vestibule: 
and  there  are  always  numbers  coming  and  go- 
ing. The  seats  have  all  a  rope  or  string  annexed 
to  them,  by  which  the  stranger  may  determine 
his  choice.  A  woman  having  once  taken  this 
situation,  is  not  allowed  to  return  home,  till 
some  stranger  throws  her  a  piece  of  money,  and, 
leading  iicr  to  a  distance  from  the  temple,  enjoys 
her  person.  It  is  usual  for  the  man,  when  he 
g^ves  the  money,  to  say,  « May  the  goddess 
Mylitta  be  auspicious  to  thee  !**  Mylitta  being 
the  Assyrian  name  of  Venus.  The  money  given 
is  applied  to  sacred  uses,  and  must  not  be  re- 
fused, however  small  it  may  be.  The  woman, 
not  sulfered  to  make  any  distinction,  is  obliged 
to  accompany  whoever  offers  her  money.  She 
afterwards  makes  some  conciliatory  oblations 
to  the  goddess,  and  returns  to  her  house,  never 
aflerwards  to  be  obtained  on  similar  or  on  any 
terms.  Such  as  are  eminent  for  their  elegance 
and  beauty  do  not  continue  long,  but  those 
who  are  of  less  engaging  appearance  have 
sometimes  lieen  known  to  remain  from  three 
to  four  years,  unable  to  accomplish  the  terms 
of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  have  a  similar  observance. 

CC.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  account  of 
Babylonian  manners,  we  may  observe,  that 
there  are  three  tribes  of  this  people  whose  only 
food  is  fish.  They  prepare  it  thus:  having 
dried  it  in  the  sun,  they  beat  it  very  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  afterwards  sifl  it  through  a  piece 
of  fme  cloth ;  they  then  form  it  into  cakes,  or 
bake  it  as  bread. 

CCI.  After  his  conquest  of  this  people,  Cyrus 
extended  his  ambitious  views  to  the  Massagcts, 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whose  territories 
extend  beyond  the  river  Araxes,^  to  the  extreme 

according  to  the  auih  )r  of  the  Elymulugicum  IVIagnum, 
to  have  first  received  the  embraces  of  Adonis.— T. 

1  Arares.']—S<it  SpetiBer^B  Fairy  QuecO|bjok  iv.  canto 
ll,8Uiaza21: 

Onum  fauvd  fiir  greal  Cjra^  nke> 

I&"ftead  nf  Ontxes,  It  ought  to  be  Araxes.— See  Jortin. 

V^irgil  alludes  Ut  the  tempestuous  viule nee  of  this 
river,  £a.  viii.  72S: 

FDBtam  indigiotui  Jknxm, 

See  als)  Chardin,  U>m.  i.  p.  181. 

**On  a  Uti  diverses  f^is  des  ponts  dessus  I'Araxe, 
mais  quulquos  f jrts  el  massifs  qu'ils  fusseai,  comma  U 


parts  of  the  east  They  are  opposite  to  the 
Issedonians,  and  are  by  some  esteemed  a  Scy- 
thian nation. 

ecu.    Concerning  the  magnitude  of  the 
Praxes  there  are  various  representations ;  some 
pronouncing  it  less,  others  greater  than  the 
Danube.    There  are  many  ialands  scattered  up 
and  down  in  it,  some  of  which  are  neariy  equal 
to  Lesbos  in  extent.    The  people  who  inhabit 
these  subsist  during  the  summer  on  such  roots 
as  they  dig  out  of  the  earth,  preserving  for  their 
winter's  provision  the  ripe  produce  of  their 
fruit-trees.    They  have  amongst  them  a  tree 
whose  fruit  has  a  most  singular  property.    As* 
sembled  round  a  fire,  which  they  make  for  this 
purpose,  thoy  throw  intO;  the  midst  of  it  the 
above  fruit,  and  the  same  inebriation  is  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  the  smell,  as  the  Greeks 
experience  from  excess  of  wine.     As  they 
become   more   exhilarated,   they   throw  on  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit,  and  are  at  length  so 
far  transported  as  to  leap  up,  dance,  and  sing. 
This  is  what  I  have  heard  of  the  customs  of 
this  people.    The  A  raxes,  like  the  Gyndcs. 
which  Cyrus  divided  into  three  hundred  anil 
sixty  rivulets,  rises  among  the  Maticnian  hills. 
It  separates  itself  into  forty  mouths,*  all  of 
which,  except  one,  lose  themselves  in  bogs  and 
marehcs,  among  which  a  people  are  said  to 
dwell,  who  feed  upon   raw  fish,  and  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  sea-calves.    The 
larger  stream  of  the  Araxes  continues  its  even 
course  to  the  Caspian. 

CCIII.  The  Caspian  is  an  ocean  by  itself, 
and  communicates  with  no  other.  The  sea 
frequented  by  the  Greeks,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
that  beyond  the  Pillars,  called  the  Atlantic,  ore 
all  one  ocean.  The  Ca^pinn  forms  one  uncon- 
nected sea ;  a  swifl-oared  boat  would  in  fifteen 
days  measure  its  length,  its  extreme  breadth  in 
eight.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  mount 
Caucasus,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  Caucasus  is  inhabited 
by  various  nations,'  many  of  whom  arc  said  to 

paroit  a  des  arches  qui  83ni  encore  enliers,  ils  n'ont  jM 
teiiir  ci>ntrB  reflT-rt  du  deuve.  D  est  si  furicux  lorsque 
le  de'^el  le  groseil  des  nelges  f  >ndues  des  monis  vjisinf, 
quMl  n'y  a  ni  digue  ni  autre  Iwtiment  qu'il  nVmp^ne.*' 

2/b/7y  mow A«.]— What  HeriKluius  says  of  ihe  Anixcs, 
is  in  a  !;reat  measure  tnie  of  the  Vi  lj;a,  which  eni(*iiei 
itself  into  the  Caspian  by  a  number  of  channels,  in 
which  many  Cvmsidemble  islands  are  scatteroil.  But 
this  river  d>.ies  not,  n.tr  indeed  can  it  cumo  from  the 
Maiienian  mjuniains.— £Ar«A«r. 

3  Variout  »fa/icm«.]— Of  these  the  principal  were  (he 
Colchians;  uf  the  excellent  produce  and  circuinstanCM 
of  wh  'se  country  a  minute  and  eutertaiuing  account  if 
given  by  Sirabj.— 7* 
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■ohnst  on  what  the  soil  spontaneoasly  producef. 
Tbej  have  trees  whose  leaves  possess  a  most 
singular  property ;  they  beat  them  to  powder, 
and  then  steep  them  in  water:  this  forms  a 
dytj*  with  which  they  paint  on  their  garments 
figures  of  animals.  The  impression  is  so  very 
stmng  tha^it  cannot  be  washed  out;  it  appears 
to  be  interwoven  in  the  cloth,  and  wears  as 
long  as  the  garment  The  sexes  communi- 
cate promiscuously,  and  in  public,  like  the 
bmtes* 

CCIV.  Caucasus  terminates  that  part  of 
tbe  Csspian  which  extends  to  the  west ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  plain  of  prodigious 
exieot,  a  considerable  port  of  which  forms  the 
country  of  Massagets,  against  whom  Cy  us 
meditated  an  attack.  He  was  invited  and  urged 
by  many  strong  incentives.  When  he  consi- 
dered the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
be  believed  himself  more  than  human.  He 
reflected  aU«o  on  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  and 
that  wherever  he  had  extended  his  incursions, 
be  had  been  followed  by  success  and  victory. 

GOV.  The  Massagets  were  then  governed 
bj  a  queen ;  she  waa  a  widow,  and  her  name 
Fomyris.  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors  to  her  witli 
cnertures  of  marriage ;  the  queen,  concluding 
diat  his  real  object  v?as  the  possession,  not 
of  her  person,  but  her  kingdom,  forbade  his 
ipproach.  Cyrus,  on  finding  these  measures 
ioeflectual,  advanced  to  the  Araxes,  openly 
discovering  his  hostile  designs  upon  the  Mas- 
isgetc.  He  accordingly  threw  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  river  for  the  passage  of  his 
(iroes,  whicdi  he  also  fortified  with  tunets. 

CCVI.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  diffi- 
cult ondertaking,  Tomyris  sent  by  her  ambas- 
■kdon  this  message:  <* Sovereign  of  the  Medes, 
onccrtain  as  you  must  be  of  the  event,  we 
advise  you  to  desist  from  your  present  purpose. 
Be  satiiified  with  the  dominion  of  your  own 
kingdom,  and  sufler  us  to  retain  what  is  ccr- 
tiiinly  our  own.  You  will  not,  however,  listen 
to  this  salutary  counsel,  loving  any  thing  rather 
than  peace :  if,  then,  you  are  really  impatient 
t)  earounter  the  Messagets,  give  up  your  pre- 
vol  bbour  of  constructing  a  bridge ;  we  will 
r^r«  three  days'  march  into  our  country,  and 
j&n  »hall  pass  over  at  your  leisure ;  or,  if  you 
M  rather  receive  tis  in  your  own  territories, 
6  joQ  as  much  for  us.**     On  bearing  this, 

<  F^ma  a  dye^l—By  iha  diicovery  of  cochincM,  we 
^  'vrpass  the  &>l  ^ursof  aniiqulty.  Their  r  'jal  purple 
^  %  nr  >of  Mnell,  and  a  dark  cast,  as  dsep  as  bull's 


Cyrus  called  a  council  of  his  principal  isfficera, 
and,  laying  the  matter  before  them,  dcsirod 
their  advice  how  to  act  They  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  he  should  retire,  and 
expect  Tomyris  in  his  own  dominions. 

CCVn.  Croesus  the  Lydian,  who  assisted  at 
the  meeting,  was  of  a  different  sentiment,  wliich 
he  defended  in  this  manner:  «I  have  before 
remarked,  O  king !  that  since  Providence  has 
rendered  me  your  captive,  it  becomes  me  to 
exert  all  my  abilities  in  obviating  whatever 
menaces  you  with  misfortune.  I  have  been 
instructed  in  the  severe  but  useful  school  of 
adversity.  If  you  were  immortal  yourself,  and 
commanded  an  army  of  immortals,  my  advice 
might  be  justly  thought  impertinent;  but  if 
you  confess  yourself  a  human  leader  of  forces 
that  are  human,  it  becomes  you  to  remember 
that  sublunary  events  have  a  circular  motion, 
and  that  their  revolution  does  not  permit  the 
same  man  always  to  be  fortunate.  Upon  this 
present  subject  of  debate  I  dissent  from  the 
majority.  If  you  await  tlie  enemy  in  your  own 
dominions,  a  defeat  may  chance  to  lose  you  all 
your  empire ;  the  victorious  Massagcto;,  instead 
of  retreating  to  their  own,  will  make  farther 
inroad  into  your  territories.  If  you  shall  con- 
quer, you  will  still  be  a  loser  by  that  interval 
of  time  and  place  which  must  be  necessarily 
employed  in  the  pursuit  I  will  suppose  that, 
after  victory,  you  will  instantly  advance  into 
the  dominions  of  Tomyris;  yet  ctin  Cyrus  the 
son  of  Cambyscs,  without  disgrace  and  irffamy, 
retire  one  foot  of  ground  from  a  female  adver- 
sary ?  I  would  therefore  recommend,  that 
having  passed  over  with  our  army,  we  procH^d 
on  our  march  till  we  meet  the  enemy ;  then  k  t 
us  contend  for  victory  and  honou^  I  have  been 
informed  the  Massagctx  lead  a  life  of  the  mean- 
est poverty,  ignorant  of  Persian  f.ir«,  of  Persian 
delicacies.  Let  these,  therefore,  be  IcA  behind 
in  our  camp;  let  there  be  abundance  of  food 
prepared,  costly  viands,  and  flowing  goblets  of 
wine.  With  these  let  us  leave  the  less  cfTcctive 
of  the  troops,  and  with  the  rest  again  retire 
towanls  the  river.  If  I  err  not,  the  foe  will  bo 
allured  by  the  sight  of  our  luxurious  prepara- 
tions, and  afford  us  a  noble  occasion  of  victory 
and  glory." 

CCVIII.  The  result  of  the  debate  was,  that 
Cyrus  preferred  the  sentiments  of  Croesus:  he 
therefore  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that 
he  would  advance  the  space  into  her  dominions 
which  she  had  proposed.  She  was  faithful  to 
her  engagement,  and  retired  accordingly.  Cyruf 
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HERODOTUS, 


then  formally  delegated  hU  authority  to  his  Ron 
Cambyeesi*  and  above  all  recommended  CroBsus 
to  his  care,  as  one  whom,  if  the  projected  expe- 
dition should  lail,  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
distinguish  by  every  possible  mark  of  revereni^e 
and  honour.  He  then  dismissed  them  into. 
Persia,  and  passed  the  river  with  his  forces, 

CCIX.  As  soon  as  he  had  advanced  beyond 
the  Araxes  into  the  land  of  the  Massagetas,  he 
aaw  in  the  night  this  vision:  He  beheld  the 
eldest  son  of  Uystaspes  having. wings,  upon  his. 
shoulders,  one  of  which  overshadowed  Asia, 
the  othes»  Europe.  Hystaq)es  was  the  son  of 
Arsamis,  of  the  family  of  the  Achsmenides; 
the  name  of  his  eldest  son  was  Darius,  a  youth 
of  about  twenty,  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
Persia,  as  not  yet  of  an  age  for  military  service. 
Cyrus  awoke,  and  revolved  the  matter  in  hia 
mind :  as  it  appeared  to  him  of  serious  import- 
ance, he  sent  for  Hystaspes  to  his  presence, 
and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  *<  Hystaspes," 
said  the  king,  *«  I  will  explain  to  you  my  rea- 
sons, why  I  am-  satisfied,  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  your  son  is  now  engaged  in  seditious  de- 
signs against  me  and  my  authority.  The  gods, 
whose  favour  I  enjoy,  disclose  to  me  all  those 
events  which  menace  my  security.  In  the  night 
just  passed,  I  beheld  your  eldest  son  having 
wings  upon  his  shoulders ;  one  of  which  over- 
shadowed Asia,  the  other,  Europe;  from  which 
I  draw  certain  conclusions  that  he  b  engaged 
in  acts  of  treachery  against  roe.  Do  you  there- 
fore return  instantly  to  Persia ;  and  take  care, 
tliat  when  I  return  victorious  from  my  present 
expedition,  your  son  may  give  me  a  satistactory 
explanation  of  his  conduct*' 

CCX.  The  strong  apprehension  of  the  trea- 
chery of  Darius  induced  Cyrus  thus  to  address 
the  father ;  but  the  vision  in  reality  imported 
that  the  death  of  Cyrus  was  at  hand,  and  that 
Darius  should  succeed  to  his  power.  <«  Far  be 
it,  O  king!"  said  Hystaspes,  in  reply,  "from 
any  man  of  Persian  origin  to  form  conspiracies 
•gainst  his  sovereign..  If  such  there  be,  let 
immediate  death  be  his  portion.  You  have 
raised  the  Persians  from  slavery  tp  freedom; 
from  subjects,  you  have  made  them  masters:  if 
a  vision  has  informed  you  that  my  son  designs 
any  thing  against  you,  to  you  and  to  your  di»> 
poaal  I  shall  deliver  him."     Hystaspes,  after 


I  Act  aan  Cambjfsea.^-'Whea  the  Persian  kinss  went 
on  any  expediii.in,  it  w<is  customary  wiih  Uiem  to  naine 
their  succeM^r,  In  onler  tu  prevent  the  cimfusKin  una* 
VMidaUy  arising  from  their  dyiof  witho«a  bavins  dons 
t||ls«— X4rcA«r. 


this- interview,  passed  the  Araxee  on  his- return 
to  PerHia,  fully  intending  to  watch  over  bi#  son, 
and  deliver  him  to  Cyras. 

Cl  XL  Cyrusi  advancing  a  dav'sjnarch  from 
the  AtTaiLsMf  followed;  in  all  respects,  the  counsel 
of  CrcBsus;  and,  leaving  behind  him  the  troops 
upon  which  he>had  less  dependence,  he  return- 
ed with  hia  choicest  men  towards  the  Axaxea^ 
A  detachment  of  about  the  third  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Messageta  attacked  the  Pereiana 
whom  Cyrus  had  lefl,  and,  after  a  feeble  conflict, 
put  them  to  the-  sword.  When  the  alai:(ghter 
ceased,  they  observed-  the  luxuries,  which  had 
artfully  been  prepared;  and,  yielding  to  the  al- 
lurement, they  indulged  themselves  in  feasting 
and  wine,  till  drunkenness  and  sleep  oTeroame 
them.  In  this  situation,  the  Persions  attacked 
them :  several  were  slain,  but  th^  greater  part 
were  made  prisoners;  among  whom  was  Spar- 
gapises,  their  leader,  the  son  of  Tomyris» 

CCXII,  Ae^soon  as  the  queen  heard  of  the 
defiaat  of  her  furoea,  and  the  capture  of  her  son, 
she  despatched  a  messenger  to  Cyma,  with 
these  words:  «« Cyrus,  insatiable  as  you  are  of 
blood,  be  not  too  elate  with  your  recent  suooes^ 
When  you.  yourself  are*  overcome  with  wine, 
what  follies  do  you  notnommitl  By^  entering 
your  bodies,  it  renders-  your  language  more 
insulting.  By  this  poison  you  have  conquered 
my  son,  and  neither  by  your  prudence  nor 
your  valour.  I  venture  a  second  time  to  advise 
what  it  will  be^  oertainly  your  interest  to  follow. 
Restore  my  son.  to  liberty,  and,  satisfied  with 
the  disgrace  you  have  put  upon  a  third  part  of 
the  Masiagetp,  depart  from  these  realms  unhurt. 
If  you  will  not  do  this,  I  swear  by  the  Sun,  the 
great  god  of  the  Massageta,  that,  iuaatiable  as 
you  are  of  blood,  I  will  give  you  your  fill  of 
it."* 

CCXin.  These  words  madis  but  little  im- 
piessiun  upon  Cyrus.  The  son  of  Tomyiia, 
when,  recovering  from  his  inebriated  state,  he 
knew  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him, 
entreated  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds. 
Ho  obtained  his  liberty,  and  immediately  de- 
stroyed himself. 

CCXIY.  On  tlie  refusal  of  Gyrus  to  listen 
to  her  counsel,  Tomyris  collected  all  her  forces: 

2PU  r/6/ocd.]— With  this  story  <>f  Cyrue,  that  o{  the 
R^roan  Crassua  neariy  c<»rre8pm<ls.  The  vtealtli  of 
Crassus  was  only  to  be  equ  iHed  by  hie  tivurice.  He 
was  taken  prismer  in  an  expedition  afniinei  thelNir* 
thiane,  who  poured  liquefied  gold  il  >wn  his  thnat,  in 
onler,  as  they  said,  that  he  wh 'Se  thirst  if  grid  ckni]d 
never  be  satisfied  when  he  was  alive,  nii^ht  be  filled 
with  it  when  dead.— 7*. 
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a  btttle  ensned ;  and  of  all  the  conflicts  which 
ever  took  place  amongst  the  barbarians,  this 
VFtBf  I  believe,  by  far  the  most  obstinately  dis- 
puted. According  to  such  particulars  as  I  have 
beeo  able  to  collect,  the  engagement  began  by 
I  ihower  of  arrows  poured  on  both  sides,  from 
in  interval  of  some  distance ;  when  these  were 
all  spent,  they  fought  with  their  swords  and 
■pears ;  and  for  a  long  time  neither  party  gained 
the  smallest  advantage:  the  Massagetas  were  at 
length  victorious,  the  greater  part  of  the  Per- 
flans  were  slain;  Cyrus  himself  also  fell,  and 
thus  terminated  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
When,  after  diligent  search,  his  body  was  found, 
Tomyris  directed  his  head  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  hnman  blood;  and,  having 
innilted  and  mutilated  the  dead  body,  exclaink- 
ed,  u  Survivor  and  conqueror  as  I  am,  thou  hast 
rained  my  peace  by  thy  successful  stratagem 
against  my  non ;  but  I  will  give  thee  no^,  as  I 
threatened,  thy  fill  of  blood." — ^This  account  of 
the  mu  ot  Cyrus  seems  to  me  most  consistent 
with  probability,  although  there  are  many  other 
ar^  diflerent  relations.' 

CCXV.  The  Massagets  in  their  clothes 
and  food  resemble  the  Scytluans;  they  fight 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  are  both  ways 
fimnidable.  They  have  spears,  arrows,  and* 
hattle-axes.  They  make  much  use  both  of  gold 
and  brass.  Their  spears,  the  points  of  their 
arrows,  and  their  battle-axes  are  made  of  brass ; 
their  helmets,  their  belts,  and  their  breastplates 
are  decorated  with  gold.  They  bind  also  a 
plate  of  brass  on  the  chests  of  their  horses, 
whose  reins,  bits,  and  other  harness  are  plated 
with  gold.  They  use  neither  iron  nor  silver, 
which  indeeil  their  country  does  not  produce, 
thongh  it  abounds  with  gold  and  brass. 

CCXVI.  Concerning  their  manners,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  though  each  man  marries  but 
one  wife,  she   is  considered  as  common  pro- 

ZD^grmt  rel^Mivu.]— *Xettophon  makes  Cjrrus  die 
pswcabljr  Id  his  bed ;  Strabo  inclioes  to  ihis  opinion ; 
Lwian  oukes  him  live  beyond  Um  age  of  a  hundred.— 


Tbc  BIsssageiv  are  by  snms  authors  confounded  whh 
titt  Scjnhiaos.  DMonis  Siculus  calls  Tomyris  qusen 
if  Uk  Scyihiaos.— ZATcAer. 


perty :  for  what  the  Greeks  assert  in  general  of 
the  Scythians,  is  true  only  of  the  Massagetas 
When  a  man  of  this  country  desires  to  have 
communication  w:*J:  a  woman,  he  hangs  up 
his  quiver  before  hit  wagon,  and  enjoys  her 
without  fear  of  interruption.  To  speak  of  the 
number  of  years  to  which  they  live  is  impossi- 
ble. As  soon  as  any  one  becomes  infirm  through 
age,  his  assembled  relations  put  him  to  death,* 
boiling  along  with  the  body  the  fleah  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  upon  which  they  feast; 
esteeming  universally  this  mode  of  death  the 
hsppies^L  Of  those  who  die  from  any  disease, 
they  never  eat ;  they  bury  them  in  the  earth, 
and  esteem  their  fate  a  matter  to  be  lamented, 
because  they  have  not  lived  to  be  sacrificed. 
They  sow  no  grain,  but  entirely  subsist  upon 
cattle,  and  upon  the  fish  which  the  river  Araxes 
abundantly  supplies;  milk  also  constitutes  a 
part  of  their  dieL  They  sacrifice  horses^  to  the 
sun,  their  only  deity,  thinking  it  right  to  ofiier 
the  swiftest  of  mortal  animals  to  the  swiftest 
of  immortal  beings. 

4  Put  him  to  (f«a/A.]— Hollanicus,  speaking  of  ths 
Hyperboreans,  who  live  l^jrond  the  Rhi)iean  moun- 
tains, observes,  thai  ihey  learn  justice,  that  they  d  j  nut 
eat  meat,  but  live  entirely  on  fruit.  Those  of  sixty  years 
they  carry  out  of  the  town,  and  put  to  death.  Timaeus 
says,  that  in  Sardinia,  when  a  man  has  passed  the  af^ 
of  seventy  years,  his  s.>ns,  In  honour  of  Saturn,  anil 
with  seeming  satisCicti  jn,  beat  his  brains  out  with  clubs, 
and  throw  him  from  S)me  frightful  precipice.  The  In- 
habitants of  lulls,  in  the  isle  of  Ce  is,  oblige  those  wha 
are  past  the  age  ofsixtr  years  to  drink  honilock,  itt. 

This  custom,  S3  contrary  to  our  manners,  will  d:iubt> 
less  appear  labulous  to  those  who  are  no  friendg  to  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  judgments  are  regulated  entirely  by 
modern  manners.  It  is  practised  nevertheless  at.  the 
present  day  In  the  kingdom  of  Aracan :  the  inliabitants 
of  this  country  accelerate  the  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  when  they  see  them  afflicted  by  a  painful  old 
age,  or  incurable  disease:  it  is  with  them  an  actof  pie'.y 
—Lardur. 

6  Sacrifice  Aorset.]— This  was  a  very  ancient  cttsb>m: 
it  was  practised  in  Persia,  in  the  lime  of  Cyrus,  and 
was  probably  anterior  to  ttuit  prince.  Horses  were  also 
sacrificed  k>  Neptune  and  the  deities  of  the  rivers,  K)eing 
precipitated  into  the  sea  or  into  rivers. 

Sextus  Pompeius  threw  Into  the  sea  horses  and  live 
oxen,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whose  soiuhe  professed 
himself  to  be.'-Larcher,  ^ 

Ptont  aqas  hnb  fadHt  Hypertow  cbctaai 
Me  Mar  ctlcri  TkUaa  iMla  ( 
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i  Ca»btsb8  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  by  Cassanda- 
Bs.  daagfater  of  Phanaspe,  succeeded  his  father. 
Tbe  wife  of  Cyrus  had  died  before  htm ;  he 
bad  lamented  her  loss  himself  Tvith  the  sin- 
oemt  grief,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
<)xhibit  public  marks  of  sorrow.*  Cambyses 
thus  descended,  considered  the  lonians  and 
JSolisns  as  his  slaves  by  right  of  inheritance. 
He  ondertook,  therefore,  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  assembled  an  army  for  this  purpose, 
composed  as  well  of  his  other  subjects  as  of 
tkoie  Greeks  who  acknowledged  his  authority. 

U.  Before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psammiti- 
ehus,*  the  Egyptians  esteemed  themselves  the 
most  ancient  of  the  human  race ;  but  when 
this  prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  took  consi* 
deiable  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this 
matter.  The  result  was,  that  they  believe  the 
Phrygians*  more  ancient  than  themselves,  and 

I  Publie  marks  </«orrow.]— Admetua  paja  iha  same 
tnbute  of  reaped  to  tba  memory  of  his  deceased  wife 


VHiich  la  Utna  renderad  by  PoUer: 


Thro^  Bj  naloM  of  ThMHly, 
I  (ivccBnawrf,  Oat  all,  la  wImdii  grisT 
Tar  lUa  dmr  wwuuif  ibmr  tMr  locka,  ud  WMT 
n«BleM  carbon 


iBtfan  the  reign  qf  their  king  Pwammitichue.y-li  la 
Kad  InditTerenUy  Paammelichua,  Paammitlchua,  and 
Plmuaieticbiia. 

Aecordio*  to  Juatfn,  the  Scythiana  believed  tham- 
Klnt  to  be  vaofB  ancieni  than  the  Egyptlana. 

3  Phygian».}—The  volumea  of  Greece  and  Rome 
ibwad  with  recorda  of  the  Phrjrglana.  Arrian  tella  ua, 
ilMt  Um  Fhiygiana  were  the  oldeat  of  mankind,  Xeyoprmt 
^f*yn  TflJUiierarai  cyOpuiraty,  cited  by  Euaialhhta  In 
iMuL  Their  religiooa  mndiieaa  in  the  worahip  of  their 
riddeai  Cjt^le  randera  tham  very  remarluble  io  claa> 
Bciiorf.  Thaj  ware  raroairkAbIef>r  their  eflbminacy; 
ttd  «■  Ittve  their  character  beamiltally  drawn  by  Virgil, 
la  the  cooirast  which  ha  gives  us  in  the  ninth  JEnaid, 
iriria  tham  and  the  ancient  Tuscans:- 


themselves  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Whilst 
Psammilichus  was  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  he 
contrived  the  following  as  the  most  tsfiectual 
means  of  removing  his  perpleiity.  He  pro- 
cured two  children  just  born,  of  humble  parent- 
age, and  gave  them  to  a  shepherd  to  be  brought 
up  among  his  flocks.  He  was  ordered  never  to 
speak  before  them ;  to  place  them  in  a  seques- 
tered hut,  and  at  proper  intervals  to  bring  them 
goats,  whose « milk*  they  might  suck  whilst  he 
was  attending  to  other  employments.  His 
object  was  to  know  t^hat  word  they  would 
first  pronounce  articulately.  The  experiment 
succeeded  to  his  wish ;  the  shepherd  complied 
with  each  particular  of  his  directions,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  on  his  one  day  opening 
the  door  of  their  apartment,  both  the  children 
ei tended  their  arms  towards  him,  as  if  in  sup- 
plication, and  pronounced  the  word  Becos.* 
It  did  not  at  first  excite  his  attention;  but  on 
their  repeating  the  same  expression  whenever 
he  appoured,  he  related  the  circumstance  to  his 
master,  and  at  his  command  brought  the  child- 
ren to  his  presence.  When  Psammitichus  had 
heard  them  repeat  thb  same  wonl,  he  endea* 

VpbH  picta  eraeo  ■!  fiilfftBti  Bttric*  vMlto  j 
Daildki  flofdi ;  javil  Indvlgtrt  ebsivii  t 
El  tuaka  anuicM  •!  labcBl  rviioilcila  mitm. 
O  «««  Phryfia,  b«|m  cais  Phrjfn  I  tto  |wr  ilia 
DiBdyiM^abi  aHMli*  hUanm  dal  UMa  cmotaau 
Tjrm|M»  wns  biunaqM  voat  Bcrtcyathk  BMlriB 
Uhm,  riwti  arau  vlrii,  at  eadlla  tan. 

This  citation  from  Virgil  impliaa  that  theae  were  Inatro- 
menia  m:ira  becoming  a  woman  than  a  warrior.  The 
proverb,  Phryxptagie  emendaiur  (aee  Eraamua  Adag.), 
waa  contemptuoualj  applied  to  all  this  nati  in. 

4  Whme  mi7ik.]>^laudbn  haa  an  alluai'in  to  ihia  his- 
torical bet.    8eehiaprieminEutropium,ii.2G0: 

DMcaactafHartu 
Martpiiiai  FbrygiaM,  aee  m  ilEfTpthN  altia 
Rv*iiit  bawui  peitqaaai  paar  -jbari*  axpai • 
la  PknffiaB  priaBuoi  laiavil  i 


6  B^oa.]— Theaa  Inlanta,  in  all  probability,  pro* 
nounced  the  word  Bee,  the  cry  of  the  aninwls  which 
they  imitated,  oa  being  a  termination  approprlatad  is 
the  Greek  language*— lAreJkar. 
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Toured  to  discover  among  what  people  it  was 
in  use :  he  found  it  was  the  Phrygian  name  for 
bread.^  From  eariously  revolving  this  incident, 
the  Egyptians  were  induced  to  allow  the  Phry- 
gians to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  themsalves* 

III.  That  thi)  was  really  aone,  I  myself 
heard  at  Memphis  from  the  priests  of  Vulcan. 
The  Greeks,  among  other  idle  tales,  relate, 
that  Psimmitichus  gave  the  children  to  be 
nursed  by  women  whose  tongues  were  pre- 
viously cut  out  During  my  residence  at 
Memphis  the  same  priests  informed  me  of 
many  other  curious  particulars :  but  to  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  how  well  the  narrative  which  I 
have  given  on  their  authority  was  supported,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  visit  Thebes  and  Helio- 
polis,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  place  are 
deemed  tlie  moat  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
Except  to  specify  the  names  of  their  divinities, 
I  shall  be  unwilling  to  mention  their  religious 
customs,  unless  my  subject  demand  it;  this 
being  a  matter  concerning  which  men  in  gene- 
ral are  equally  well  informed. 

IV.  In  all  which  they  related  of  human 
affairs,  tlicy  were  unilbrm  and  consistent  with 
each  other ;  they  agree  that  the  Egyptians  first 
defined  the  measure  of  the  year,  which  they 
divided  into  twelve  parts;  in  this  they  afiirm 
tlie  stars  to  have  been  their  guides.  Their 
mode  of  computation  is  in  my  opinion  more 
tagacious  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  the 
sake  of  adjusting  the  seasons  accurately,  add 
every  third  year  an  intercalary  month.  The 
Egyptians  divide  their  year  into  twelve  months, 
giving  to  each  month  thirty  days :  by  adding 
five  days  to  every  year,  they  have  an  uniform 
revolution  of  time.  The  people  of  this  country 
l&rst  invented'  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods, 
and  from  them  the  Grecians  borrowed  them.* 

1  Breocf.]— Hippin&x,  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus,  U8J8  this  w  ird  as  signifying  bread.— LarcA«r. 

2  HMjpjlu.'}— This  pi  ice  was  n  A.  only  celebrated  fir 
beiag  in  a  m  inner  the  BohJi>l  of  Her^dttus :  Pliio  here 
studied  phil  >83phy,  and  Eudjxus  asirmjiny.  There 
were  in  Egypt  iw  •  cities  nf  this  oame.— 7*. 

A  barbar  lua  ParsiAn  has  overthrown  her  temples,  a 
Iknatic  Amb  burned  her  bofiks,  and  one  s  )lilary  obelisk 
overl  Kikin;  h?r  ruins,  says  to  passengers,  this  once  was 
Heli'tpolis.— 5jcary. 

3  Hrtt  invent ed-I^Lfirchor  In  a  note  vindicates  the 
ezpresai  in  of  first  invented ;  but  this  was  already  d  >r  d 
to  his  hm.ls  by  Bentley,  in  his  preface  to  DissertaU  a 
onFhtltris.— 7*. 

4  Qre-Hant  bjrrmped  th€nu]—hx  the  same  time  that 
Pl&io  confesses  lltat  the  Grecian  myth  d  igy  vras  of  f  »- 
reij^n  orijinAl,  h«  derives  Artemis  fr»m  a  Greek  w»rd 
signifying  lnie:riiy;  P  ^seiJen,  from  wovi  ^9/ia,  chains 
|jr  the  f<*et :  fall  is,  fr.»ro  raXAct**,  to  vibrate,  tCA.—T. 

If  the  Egyiauin  year  hid  cooslsied  of  ihreo  hundred 


They  were  the  first  also  who  erected  altaii» 
shrines,  and  temples;  and  none  before  them 
ever  engraved  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone; 
the  truth  of  all  which  they  sufficiently  authenti- 
cate. The  name  of  their  first  king  was  Menes,* 
in  whose  rei^  the  whole  of  Egypt,  except  the 
province  of  Thebes,  was  one  extended  msnh. 
No  part  of  all  that  district  which  is  now  situate 
beyond  the  lake  of  Mceris,  was  then  to  be  seen, 
the  distance  between  which  lake  and  the  sea  ia 
a  journey  of  seven  days. 

V.  The  account  which  they  give  of  their 
country  appears  just  and  reasonable.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  of 
common  sagacity,  even  though  he  knew  it  not 
before,  that  the  part  of  E^ypt  to  which  the 
Greeks  now  sail  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  bed  of  the  river ;'  which  thing  may  alwrays 
be  observed  oT  all  that  tract  of  country  beyond 
the  lake,  to  pass  over  which  would  employ  a 
journey  of  three  days ;  but  this  the  Egyptians 
themselves  do  not  assert.  Of  this  fact  there 
exists  another  proof:  if  from  a  vessel  bound  to 
Egypt,  the  lead  be  thrown  at  the  distance  of  a 
day^s  sailing  from  the  shore,'  it  will  come  up 

and  sixry-five  entire  days,  ibi  seasans  wiuld  be  &r 
fr.im  reLurning  re^larly  at  the  s.ime  peri  id.  After 
8  >me  ages,  the  winter  m  >nth8  w  mtd  be  f  «und  to  return 
in  the  sprin'?,  and  s)  of  the  other  seisons.— I^rcArr. 

5  Menet.^—Di  id.>rus  Sicutua  agrees  with  Herodntus 
in  making  Menes  reign  in  Egypt,  immediately  after  the 
g  ids  and  the  her  tea.— Zior  her. 

6  B^Hi  /the  rtv^r.]— This  sentiment  was  adr>pled  fa|f 
all  the  ancients,  and  a  great  part  of  the  m.)derns.  If  it 
be  true,  all  the  country  fr^m  Memphis  to  the  aea  muit 
h  ive  been  f  trmerly  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  paral- 
lei  to  the  Anibiiin  gulf.  The  earth  must  have  been 
raiaad  up  by  liule  and  liule,  from  a  depoaii  of  the  mud 
which  the  wateri  of  the  Mda  carry  away  with  them.— 
Lareher. 

7  Daft  KuUngfrom  the  s/^e.}— For  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  the  Und  they  know  by  the  sounding  plum- 
met if  they  are  near  Ecypt,  as  within  that  distance  it 
brings  up  the  black  slimy  mud  of  the  Nile,  that  setUes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  often  of  great  use  in 
navigati  m,  the  1  iw  land  of  this  country  not  beii^  seen 
afar  oflT. — Pocorhe. 

I  kn:iw  not  whether  it  has  ever  before  been  remark' 
ed,  but  it  should  aeern,  from  the  descriptions  of  rojdera 
travellers,  that  the  approach  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
greatly  resembles  the  approach  to  Madras,  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal.— 7! 

It  appears  from  Njrden,  that  the  Nile  f  >rms  every 
year  new  islands  in  its  ourse,  f.ir  the  ptssessijn  »i 
which  the  petty  princes  inhjkbiting  the  banks  of  the 
river  eagerly  cjntend.— 7*. 

The  maj  irity  of  travellers  inf  trm  us,  that  upon  an 
average  tlie  water  U8u.tlly  rises  every  year  to  the  height 
of  tweiuy4wo  cubits.  In  1702,  it  r  ise  to  twenty-ihres 
cubits  fjur  Inches;  in  Uie  year  preceding,  it  r^en  to 
twenty-two  cuoits  eighteen  inches.  According  to  these 
travellers,  the  Civ  lurable  height  isfr.im  twenty -two  to 
iwenty-three  cubits;  according  t)  Herjd  itus,  from 
fifteen  to  sixueo.— The  diilereace  Is  seven— IrOrdksr. 
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the  depth  of  eleven  fathoms,  covered  with 
mod,  pliiinlj  indicating  that  it  was  brought 
there  hy  the  water.' 

YI.  According  to  our  limitation  of  Egypt, 
which  is  from  the  bay  of  Ptinthene  to  lake  Sir- 
baois,  near  mount  Casius,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  coast  is  sixty  schsni."    It  may  not  he  im- 

Nj  Bildi  i  n  teems  u>  Wve  Leen  made,  during  ihe 
frpace  uf  five  hundred  years,  ti  ihe  numL*tr  of  cuLiii 
ukea  DtiUce  <  f  bj  Herid  >ltis.  This  we  learn,  nut  only 
frinlbe  sixteen  chilJren  ihai  attend  liie  Blaiue  «.f  the 
KJe,  tut  from  a  medal  ala  i  if  Trajan,  where  we  see 
the  figure  ^^  f  the  Nile,  wKh  a  kx>7  standing  up>tn  it,  who 
pjiDUi  i-j  ibtt  nuniler  sUteen.  fifteen  cubits  are  re- 
coiti«d  bj  the  emper.*r  Julian,  as  the  height  of  the 
Nile's  ioundaii  in.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  amount  was  n^)  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen ; 
and  at  pr«8cui,  n>t withstanding  the  great  accuuiuUti.>n 
of  full,  when  the  river  riseih  tu  sixteen  cubits,  the 
£^(.<iiaDS  rn^ke  gieit  rejoicings,  and  call  iUt,  WaCta 
AlUh!  G  d  has  given  all  they  wauted.^PticorAc«. 

Twemy-f 'ur  cubits  is  the  greatest  height  tit  which  the 
Nile  w^a  ever  kuowu  tu  rise.  When  our  c<  uutryroan 
SiADdyi  WAS  there,  it  n>sc  D  t>Kent> -three.—?*. 

The  f  11  whig  beautiful  descripti  n  of  the  time  of  the 
Nile's  inundaiijQ  is  given  by  Lucan: 


WiMatVr  llM  Lioe  ttedt  hA  flr«i  arooad, 

Aad  Caaocr  barw  >]ren«^  parching  (nwnd, 

Tten  at  tae  pr-jer  tiljauhom  eomta  the  Nile, 

Aad  luBdl J  lcfD|«f«  ap  Um  ■I'liilderintc  wil ; 

Sor  Irom  tlw  |>l4.u  Uw  eoTering  fod  rrtrcala, 

TiU  llM  rude  lerroar  of  tlw  ikiai  nbaiu  j 

TiU  RMBtiin  iato  luiider  aiitamn  hdca. 

Ami  >lcro«i  tuo.wti  her  lengiVmnf  ■hailet  i 

N<v  let  iuqiuriaf  ikeptici  ask  Uib  eaui»— 

Hit  Jcva^  cooiniaBil,  and  ihcw  an  aaltirc'a  bira. 

Rowe. 

6  Brought  there  by  the  lea/er.]— This  idea  is  siiwnply 
firairoverted  by  a  mxlern  traveller,  (Mr.  Bruce.)  He 
tells  OS  that  the  masters  .>f  vessels  still  pretend  to  knuw 
when  they  are  appri.mching  Egypt  ty  the  black  mud 
vhtch  they  find  upon  their  plummet  at  the  end  <-f  their 
»  noding  line.  It  seems  in  his  case  they  were  e^re- 
givasly  mistaken;  f  t  when  the  master,  from  the  pre- 
lemled  circumstance  of  this  mud,  supp  sed  the  vessel 
wtihin  seven  leagues  of  the  CKist,  Mr.  Bruce,  Ly  an  i.>b< 
senration,  f  und  they  were  seventeen  leagues  distant. 
*  Neither,*'  says  he,  '*c  ulJ  the  mud  «f  the  Nile  make 
tbe  additions  lo  the  1  ind  «  f  Euypt  which  Herd.>tus  has 
supposed.'*  The  Etesian  winds  LI  wing  all  the  summer 
apm  that  c-iast  to  the  westward  of  north,  and  a  current 
■euli^  c-instamly  to  the  eastward,  it  is  imp  •sail  le  that 
•oy  part  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  can  go  s  >  high  to  the 
viodward  *>{  any  of  the  m'Ulhs  of  that  river.  The 
sell  m  of  these  winds,  and  the  constancy  of  that  current, 
bas  thrown  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  gravel,  and  sand 
into  all  tbe  p  'rts  *  f  the  c;->ast  cf  Syria. 

"This,**  he  Ci>ntiniies,  "every  one  knows  to  be  the 
elfea  of  thai  easterly  current  salting  upon  the  c  asl, 
which,  as  it  acts  i-eriMndicularly  to  the  c  urse.of  the 
Nik,  when  discharging  iiself  at  all  or  any  (Tits  mouths 
huo  the  Mediterranean,  must  hurry  what  it  is  cliarged 
wiih  on  towards  the  c>>ast  of  Syri.t,  and  hinder  it  from 
MOliBg  opposite  t'^,  or  making  th  'se  additions  V)  the 
Ium)  .f  Egypt  which  Hernl  tus  has  vainly  supp  sed." 

9Atx/y  «^<f72i.3— The  Greeks,  whose  lerriutries  were 
JM  extensive,  im  tstired  ihem  by  stadia ;  the  Persians, 
whose  regi  •»  w.is  siill  greater,  used  parasanijes ;  the 
Efyjitiaas,  wh  se  c  uairy  was  more  spaci  us  than  Per- 
ib,  pr.ifierly  s.i  calldil,  applied  in  their  mensuration 
■dfSKil.    HerudiituSy  when  he  observes  that  this  last  is 


proper  to  remark,  that  they  who  have  smaller 
portions  of  land  measure  them  by  org)- is;  they 
who  have  larger,  by  stadia ;  such  as  have  con- 
siderable tracts,  by  parasanges.  The  schienuSy 
which  is  an  Egyptian  measure,  used  in  the 
mensuration  of  more  extensive  domains,  is 
equivalent  to  sixty  stadia,  as  the  parnsange  is 
to  thirty.  Agreeably  to  such  mode  of  compu- 
tation, the  coast  of  Egypt  towards  the  sea  is  in 
length  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia. 

VII.  From  hence  inland  to  Heliopolis,^<>  the 
country  of  Egypt  is  a  spacious  plain,  which, 
though  without  water,  and  on  a  deilivity,  is  a 
rich  and  slimy *^  soil.  The  distance  betwixt 
Heliopolis  and  the  sea  is  nearly  the  same  as 
from  the  altar  of  the  twelve  deities**  at  Athens, 
to  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Pisa.  Who- 
ever will  be  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  this 
point,  will  not  find  the  difference  to  exceed 
fifleen  stadia :  the  distance  from  Pisa  to  Athena 
wants  precisely  fifleen  stadia  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  which  is  the  exact  number  of 
stadia  betwixt  Heliopolis'  and  the  sea. 

VIII.  From  Heliopolis  to  the.  higher  parts 
of  Egypt*'  the  country  becomes  more  narrow, 
and  is  confined  on  one  part  by  a  long  chain  of 
Arabian  mountains,  which,  from  the  north, 
stretch  south  and  south-west,  in  a  regular  in- 
clination to  the  Red  Sea.  The  pyramids  of 
Memphis**  were  built  with  stones  drawn  from 

an  Egyptian  measure,  Indirectly  fnf >rra8  us  that  the 
stadium  and  parasangls  werennt  there  used .-Larr^rr. 

10  Hieliipolie.J—S'm  called  Mantanea.  It  was  pro- 
bal  ly  the  On  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
celebrated  fir  the  worship  of  the  sun.  There  are  but 
inconsiderible  remains  of  this  city.— There  were  In 
Egyfit  two  cities  of  this  name.— 7*. 

11  Riih  and  «limy.2—T\M  soil  of  Esypl,  except  what 
it  his  received  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  is  na- 
turally sandy.  Il  is  full  of  nitre  or  salt,  which  occasions 
niir  us  vapours,  making  the  nights  c.  Id  and  dangerous. 
It  is  this,  and  the  rich  qutilhy  of  the  earth,  which  is  the 
sediment  (<f  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  makes  Egypt 
so  fertile,  that  e  >metime8  they  are  obliged  tu  temper  the 
rich  soil  hy  bringing  sand  to  it.— Poro<Ae. 

12  Altar  qf  the  twelve  dti/iM,]— This  was  in  the  Pythic 
place  of  Athens.  Plsistratus,  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 
dedicated  it  to  the  twelve  gods  when  he  w'as  archon.— 
Lanher. 

\2 Egypt. y-^^jpi^  in  proporti'in  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  re^ul.irly  e'Vsvjted.— LorrAer. 

14  ATem/Ais.]— If  we  give  credit  to  some  authors,  ths 
ciiy  of  Memphis  was  situated  in  the  )  Uce  where  at 
present  stands  the  village  of  Gize ;  and  I  iwn  that  this 
opini  jn  does  not  want  probability.  But  if  we  attend  to 
il  carefully,  we  shall  find  il  necessary  Ui  strike  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  grandeur  of  that  ancient  capiul  of 
Egypt,  or  else  raise  extremely  all  the  \  1  Jns  abcut  lU 
In  eflfect,  Gize  does  not  occupy  the  half  ( f  the  space  uf 
old  Cain.);  and  the  plains  that  extend  all  un>und  ne%'er 
fail  to  be  dsluged  at  the  time  of  the  overfli>wiug  «>f  the 
waters  of  tbe  Nile.    Is  it  credible  that  they  should  havs 
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these  mountains,'  which  from  hence  have  a 
winding  direction  towards  the  places  we  have 
before  described.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
to  travel  along  this  range  of  hills,  from  east  to 
west,  which  is  the  eitreme  length  of  the  country, 
will  employ  a  space  of  two  months:  they  add, 
that  the  eastern  parts  abound  in  aromatics.  Ou 
that  side  of  Egypt  which  lies  towards  Libya, 
there  is  another  stony  mountain  covered  with 
sand,  in  which  certain  pyramids  have  been 
erected  :  this  extends  itself  like  those  Arabian 
hills  which  stretch  towards  the  south.  Thus 
the  country  beyond  Heliopolis  differs  exceed- 
ingly from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  may  be  passed 
in  a  journey  of  four  days.  The  intermediate 
space  betwixt  these  mountains  is  an  open  plain, 
in  its  narrowest  part  not  more  in  extent  than 
two  hundred  stadia,  measuring  from  the  Arabian 
to  what  is  called  the  Libyan  mountain,  from 
whence  Egypt  liecomes  again  wider. 

IX.  From  Heliopolis  to  Thebes'  is  a  voy- 
age of  about  nine  days,  or  a  space  of  four  thou- 

buill  a  cily  s «  creat  nnd  fun  lus  in  a  plice  Buhject  t*i  !« 
under  water  lh«  hilf  of  the  year  1  Slill  less  c;in  U  be 
imagined  that  the  ancient  authitrs  sh  uld  have  f  >rgotten 
so  parliculir  a  circumstance.— ^orrfrn. 

The  description  here  given  hj  Herudjtus  is  confirmed 
by  N>pden,  and  I  y  Sivary.— 7*. 

1  With  t'.onetfrom  thete  mountainM.'\-A\.  has  been  a 
conslani  belief  that  the  stmes  ciimp'iflin;  these  pyra* 
mids  have  been  hr*U7ht  frvim  the  Liliyan  mountains, 
though  any  one  srh  i  will  take  the  pains  to  remtve  the 
sand  on  the  s*uih  8i«le  will  find  the  solid  r>ck  there 
hewn  into  steps.  And  in  the  roof  nf  the  l'ir<re  chaml)er 
where  the  snrcophog  »8  stands,  as  als  ^  in  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  the  gallery,  y  m  see  large  fragments  nf  the  r.>ck, 
afr>rding  an  unansweral.<le  prxilj  that  these  pyramids 
were  once  hu  re  r  icks  sunding  where  they  n  ■  w  are ; 
thai  s^roe  of  them,|he  m  tst  pr  (per  f <r  the  firm,  were 
ch)scn  f>r  the  b  dy  -f  the  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn 
iato  steps,  to  serva  f  r  the  superstraciure,  and  exteri^>r 
parts  of  them. — .Vr.  Brure. 

2  77i«^tf.]— A:c'irdins:  to  N^rden,  ancient  Thelxs 
was  prolally  in  the  [dice  where  Luxor  and  Carnac 
n)W  stand.  A  better  iJea  of  the  masnificence  and 
extent  of  Thelws  cannH  fierhaps  be  given  than  by  the 
f  ll jwing  lines  imnid  itod  fn^m  H' imer : 

N«4  ill  pnjiH  Tbebe^  unrivxlIM  wilh  rmMn, 
The  wnrlJ't  ^n\\  omprcH  oo  Um  EgrirtUa  plain, 
That  •pft«1a  her  eonquab  o'er  a  Ihounnd  tfalei, 
Aod  p'^ur*  b«r  hcmM  thmu^fa  a  liaiidr«J  {x'ta; 
Two  hui  drwf  Innemcn,  and  two  hundml  cm, 
Frem  ench  wkle  pnttil  »iiiof  to  tbo  wu%.—Ptifi. 

Diodorua  Siculiis  and  Siral>.)  bith  speik  in  the  m'^st 
exalted  terms  of  its  ipuleiice  and  p  wer.  "  Never  was 
there  a  city,"  •  bservcs  ihe  f  rmer  of  thesi  writers, 
"which  received  8»  many  oflrerin:s  in  silver,  ^mM, 
Ivory,  c  d  ^ssil  statues,  and  olxdisks."  There  were  in 
particular  f  ur  temples  ereatly  adinirei.  Neir  this 
place  stiKid  lite  rclubntted  v  'Ciil  s'atue  '  f  Mem  i  'n.  Its 
raslorn  part  only  was  called  Di>8|>>lis,  aco  Tding  i> 
Pi'ocke.  This  writer,  without  citine  his  auih  rity,  rb- 
mar]«s,  thit  in  the  '•pinj  n  of  s  ime  writers, TheU-s  iams 
the  Shebi nf  ihe  scnvtures:  and  ihii ih»» GtL'cks, h  iving 
no  way  uf  writing  this  wjrd,  altered  it  U)  Tlieljui.— r. 


sand  eight  hundred  and  aixty  stadia,  eqnivalenl 
to  eighty-one  schsni.  I  have  before  obsenredi 
that  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  coast  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  stadia  ;  from  the  coast  to 
Thebes  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty stadia ;  from  Thebes  to  Elephantine  '  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 

X.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  described 
above,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  priests  (and 
my  own  observation  u  inced  me  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion)  has  been  a  gradual  acquisition* 
to  the  mbabitants.  The  country  above  Mem- 
phis, between  the  hills  before  mentioned,  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is 
not  unlike  the  region  about  Ilium,  Teuthrsnia, 
Ephesus,  and  the  plains  of  the  Meander,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with 
great.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  none 
of  the  streams  which  water  the  above  coun* 
try  may  in  depth  or  in  magnitude  compare  with 
any  one  of  the  five  arms  of  the  Nile.  I  could 
mention  other  rivers,  which,  though  inferior  to 
the  Nile,  have  produced  many  wonderful 
eflects ;  of  these,  the  river  Achelous^  is  by  no 
means  the  least  considersble.  This  flows 
through  Acarnania,  and,  losing  itself  in  the  sea 
which  washes  the  Echinades,*  has  connected 
one  half  of  those  islands  with  the  continent 

* 

3  BitpfumtiHe'}—iB  n-^w  called  Ell-Sag.  In  this  place 
was  a  temrle  of  Chuphis,  and  a  nilometer. — 7*. 

When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  length  of  Egypt,  hs 
reckons  from  the  Sebennitic  m  ^ulh.—Lar' her. 

A  Anf$tui:ion.'}—'Th\B  remark  of  Herodotus  is  coa- 
finned  by  Arrian  and  by  Pliny.— 7*. 

B  Achelou$.}—Th\»  river,  from  its  vi  dence  and  ra- 
pidity, WIS  anciently  called  Th  tas.  H  imer  calls  it  th« 
king  of  rivers.  Its  present  name  is  Aspro  P^tama 
Hercules,  by  checking  the  inundations  of  this  river  ty 
m  unds,  was  said  to  hare  broken  off  one  of  his  horns; 
whence  the  cornucopia.— 7*. 

The  sea  and  the  continent  miy  be  considered  as  two 
great  empires,  whose  {daces  are  fixed,  but  which  s  tint- 
times  dispute  the  possession  of  s  >me  of  the  smaller 
adjicent  countries.  Sometimes  the  sea  is  compelled  lo 
contract  its  limits  by  the  mud  and  the  sands  which  the 
rivers  f>rce  al  >ng  with  them ;  sometimes  these  limits 
are  extended  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.— 
Vof/age  dujeune  Ana-hartiM. 

6  B  A/»Aie«.]— These  islands,  according  to  the  old 
Greek  historiins,  are  si  cl.  se  upon  the  coast  of  Elis 
that  many  of  them  had  been  j  dned  ti  it  by  means  of  the 
Achcl  >U8,  which  still  cnniiuues  to  cmncct  them  with 
the  continent,  by  the  rutbish  which  that  ri*'er  depi>6itB 
at  its  m  >uth,  as  I  haTc  had  an  opportunity  of  observiug. 
—  IV.iuf  on  Iljtner. 

The  at)  ivc  note  from  Wood  I  have  introduced  prin 
cipally  with  the  view  of  refuting  his  gr  <8S  mistake. 
Achel  'US  is  a  river  of  Acarnania,  and  the  Echinades 
cl  su  t'l  that  civist,  and  distant  fr  in  Elis  a  considerable 
8|wre.  No  descent  of  earth  fr.»m  Aohel  ^us  ii.uld  p.»^ 
si)  1y  j  in  th<9m  to  any  thing  but  the  main  land ;  whereas 
Elis  is  in  the  Pel  tpjnnrse.— 7*. 
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XI.  In  Arabia,  at  no  great  distance  from 
£g7pt,  there  is  a  long  but  narrow  bay,  diver- 
giag  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  I  ahall  more 
minutely  describe.  Its  extreme  length,  from 
the  straits  where  it  commences  to  where  it 
commonicatea  with  the  main,  will  employ  a 
bark  with  oara  a  voyage  of  forty  doys,  but  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  parts  may  be  sailed  over 
to  half  a  day.  In  this  bay  the  tide  daily  ebbs 
and  flows;  and  I  conceive  that  Egypt  itself 
iraa  a  gulf  formerly  of  similar  appearance,  and 
that,  itfoing  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  ei- 
tended  itaelf  towards  Ethiopia ;  in  the  same 
manner  the  Arabian  one  so  described,  rising 
in  the  south,  flowed  towards  Syria ;  and  that 
the  two  were  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  small  neck  of  land.  If  the  Nile  should 
by  any  means  have  an  issue  into  the  Arabian 
golf,  in  the  course  of  twenty  thousand  years 
it  might  be  totally  choked  up  with  earth 
brought  there  by  the  passage  of  the  river.  I 
tm  of  opinion,  that  this  might  take  place  even 
within  ten  thoussnd  yean :  why  then  might  not 
a  gulf  still  greater  than  this  be  choked  up  with 
mod  in  the  space  of  time  which  bus  passed  be- 
fore our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  powerful 
OS  the  Nile? 

XII.  All  therefore,  that  I  heard  from  the  na- 

m 

tives  concerning  Egypt,  was  confirmed  by  my 
own  observations.  I  remarked  also,  that  this 
country  gains  upon  tho  region  which  it  joins ; 
that  shells'  are  found  upon  the  mountains ;  and 


7  Shells.^— It  it  very  certain  that  shells  are  f nind 
opon  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  (he  existence  of  ihs  Efypt^an  gulf.  Shells  also 
«rs  imnd  upon  m  nintains  mach  higher  than  those  of 
EgTpi,  la  Eur  )pe,  Asia,  and  America.  This  only  proves 
Uttt  all  tbi>8e  regi.iDs  have  in  part  been  covered  by  the 
waters  cf  thelKa,  s  <me  at  one  lime  and  some  at  another. 
I  say  in  part,  because  it  is  certain,  from  the  ubservation 
of  the  most  skilful  naturalists,  thit  the  hishest  moun- 
tains have  nitt  been  enured  wiih  water.  These,  in  the 
times  of  such  general  inundations,  appeared  liice  sj 
many  islands. — Larcher. 

That  the  del  use  was  not  universal,  but  to  be  vnder- 
"tocid  as  citnfined  let  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  was 
the  opinion  of  many  ancient  writers,  and  in  particulir 
r*!  Jocephtts,  see  his  second  book  against  Apion,  where 
he  speaks  of  Behsus.  In  confirmation  of  the  ab:>ve 
ofMaion  uf  J  «sf  phus,  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  f  11  )w- 
Injc  wrse  fr>im  Genesis  adduced :  "  And  the  d.)ve  came 
in  unto  hioi  in  the  eveninr,  and  lo,  In  her  mouth  was  an 
olive  leaf  pluclit  v(f."  This,  it  has  been  uiyed,  cr<uld 
not  possll  1y  be  a  leaf  of  an  olive  tree  which  f  >r  so  great 
a  len^h  of  time  had  been  immersed  in  water,  and  pr.v 
WMy  t-uHed  vnder  mud  and  other  substances.  It  is  im-re 
leaj^naLle  t>t  n];ip-Be  that  it  was  gathered  fn-m  s>me 
tree  in  the  m  <re  elevated  parts  of  Asia,  to  which  the 
mnndium  'f  N>«h  had  n>t  extende<l.  As  to  the  cir- 
I'.atKC  uf  shells  being' frequently  fjund  on  the  8uu> 


that  an  acrid  matter*  exudeii  from  the  soil,  which 
has  proved  injurious  even  to  the  pyramids ;  and 
that  the  only  roountoin  in  Egypt  which  pro- 
duces sand  is  the  one  situate  above  Memphis 
Neither  does  Egypt  possess  the  smallest  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  on  which  it  borders,  nor 
to  Libya  and  Syria,  for  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia 
is  possessed  by  Syrians.  It  has  a  black  and 
crumbling  soil,  composed  of  such  substances  as 
the  river  in  its  course  brings  down  from  Ethi- 
opia.  The  soil  of  Africa  we  know  to  be  re'l 
and  sandy;  and  the  earth,  both  of  Arabia  and 
Syria,  is  strong  and  mixed  with  clay. 

XIII.  The  information  of  the  priests  confirm^ 
ed  the  account  which  I  have  already  given  of 
this  country.  In  the  reign  of  Moeris  as  soon 
as  the  river  rose  to  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands 
above  Memphis  were  overflowed ;  since  which  a 
period  of  about  nine  hundred  years  has  elapsed  : 
but  at  present,  unless  the  river  rises  to  sixteen,^^ 
or  at  least  fifteen  cubits,  its  watera  do  not  reach 
those  lands.  If  the  ground  should  continue  to 
elevate  itself  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  by  the 
river's  receding  from  it,  the  Egyptians  below 
the  lake  Moeris,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  Delta, 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  perplexity  which^ 
they  themselves  affirm,  menaces  the  Greeka. 
For  as  they  underetand  that  Greece  is  fertilized 


mitj  of  mountains,  many  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that 
this  may  have  been  produced  by  earthquakes,  to  which 
cause  also  the  deluge  has  by  snme  teen  ascribed.  Our 
countryman,  Woodward,  considers  this  fact  of  shells 
being  f  und  on  mmntains,  as  an  ina^ntestil  le  proof  ( fa 
deluge ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  Linnflnii*.  in 
his  System  of  Nature,  who  says,  that  no  certain  marks 
of  a  doluf^e  are  any  uhere  lo  be  f  und  ;  his  words  are, 
"  Cataclysmi  universalis  certa  rudcrj  esro  nondum  at^ 
tigi,  qu  lusque  penctravi."  In  return,  wc  have  recently 
been  inf  irmcd  by  Sir  William  Junes,  tliat  in  the  i  Idesi 
mythol  >eical  books  of  Indosian  there  is  a  description  of 
tho  deluse,  neai  V  corre8(K>nding  with  that  of  the  scrip 
tures.    Non  nnsii  om  est  tantas  compcuiere  lltes.^7*. 

8  Arn'd  fna//«r.]— In  every  part  of  Esypi,  on  digging 
alrackish  water  is  fund,  containing  natnim,  marine 
salt,  and  a  little  nitre.  Even  when  the  gardens  are 
overflowed  f)r  the  sake  of  watering  them,  the  sur£icc  of 
the  gTv'und,  after  '.le  evaporation  and  al'sorfition  of  the 
water,  appears  glt.sed  over  with  anli.—  Volney. 

9  Injurious  to  the  pyrowM dg.]— Mr.  Norden  informs 
us,  that  the  stones  of  the  great  pyramid  on  the  north  side 
are  rotten ;  I  ut  he  aesicnsf  ir  this  { hen«tmenon  no  cause. 

It  appears  fn^m  experiment, that  the  waterc  f  the  Nde 
leaves  a  preci|'itaiion  of  nitre;  and  all  travellers,  of  all 
ages,  make  mentim  of  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  atmt  s> 
phere.  To  this  cause  Pococke  and  Savary  agree  in  im- 
puting those  diseiises  vf  the  eyes,  bo  common  and  so 
ifaial  in  Ei?ypt.  Eight  thousand  Hind  peiile,  according 
to  this  latter  auth  ^r,  are  decently  maintained  in  the 
great  mostjue  of  Grand  Cairo.  It  may  sreni  a  little  re- 
markal  le,  th.it  of  this  quality  and  pr  (bat  le  effect  of  the 
air,  Herod  >ius  slu  ulJ  make  irn  mention  —7*. 

10  To  •ix/««i.]— See  remarks  ou  chjiptfr  dth.—  T'. 
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itid  refreshed  by  rain,  and  not  by  riven  like 
their  own,  they  predict  that  the  inhabitants, 
trusting  to  their  usual  supplies,  will  probably 
suffer*  the  miseries  of  famine ;  meaning,  that  as 
they  have  no  resource,  and  only  such  water  as 
the  clouds  supply,  they  must  inevitably  perish 
if  disappointed  of  rain  at  the  proper  seasons. 

XIV.  Such  being  the  not  unreasonable  pre- 
judice of  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  Greece, 
let  us  inquire  how  they  themselves  are  circum- 
stancfd.  If,  as  I  beftire  remarked,  the  country 
below  Memphis,  which  is  that  where  the  water 
has  receded,  should  progressively  from  the  same 
cause  continue  to  extend  itself,  the  Egyptians 
who  inhabit  it,  might  have  still  juster  apprehen- 
sions of  suffering  from  famine.  For  in  that 
case  their  lands,  which  are  never  fertilized  by 
rain,'  could  not  receive  benefit  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river.  The  people  who  possess 
that  district,  of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  all  the 
Egyptians,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with 
the  smallest  labour.  They  have  no  occasion 
for  the  process  nor  the  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture usual  and  necessary  in  other  countries.  As 
soon  as  the  river  has  spread  itself  over  their 
lands,  and  returned  to  its  bed,  each  man  scat- 

1  ProbaMy  «i#^r.]— It  f  llrjws,  theref>r«,  that  the 
Egyptians  hid  no  knowli$d(:e  of  thr>8a  seven  years  of 
famine  which  afflicted  their  d  untry  during  the  adminis* 
tralijn  of  J  eeph.  These,  however,  were  the  mtft  n- 
markable,  as  occasi  ming  an  entire  change  in  the  cm- 
stiiutim  of  the  siiite.  The  pei^ple  al  first  gave  their 
g»ld  and  their  silver  to  the  prince  in  exchange  f  r  corn: 
they  afterwards  resigned  to  him  their  Hocks  and  their 
bends,  and  ultimately  became  his  sUves.— JLor^A^. 

2  Bjf  nun.]— In  upper  Egypt  they  have  s  imetimes  a 
little  rain ;  and  I  was  t.'l<l  that  in  eight  years  it  had  been 
known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  f>r  aU.m  half  an 
hour.— Pa-or**. 

Maillet  qu  ites  Pliny,  as  affirming  there  were  no  rains 
In  Egypt;  he  hjwever  affirms  that  he  had  seen  it  riin 
there  several  times.  Pius,  an  eye  witness,  confirms 
Maill  ji*8  account  of  the  rain  of  Egypt,  assuring  us  that 
when  he  was  at  Cairo  it  rained  to  that  degree,  that  hav> 
fng  no  kennels  in  the  streets  to  carry  ofi"  the  water,  it 
was  ancle  deep,  and  in  s  tme  places  halfway  up  the  leg. 
When  the  s\cred  writer  ttieref  tre  says  (Zech.  niv.  II) 
that  Egypt  h  ts  n*)  rain,  he  must  be  iinderstiK»d  in  a  mul- 
lified  sense. — Obterca  imaon  PoMoget  r/Sripturt. 

It  rains  but  s^lJ  m  in  Erypt,  the  natural  cause  of 
which  in  the  inliiid  parts,  is,  I  imieine, the  dryness  of 
the  sands,  which  d  >  n-it  aflT  rd  a  suflScisnt  m  )iBturc  fir 
farming  cl  'Uds,  anil  descending  in  rains.— Abtrfen. 

Rain  is  more  fre«iuent  in  Alexandria  »nd  Kosett«,than 
at  Cairo,  and  at  Cairo  than  at  MInsah,  and  is  almost  a 
prodigy  at  Djirdha. 

When  rain  falls  In  Esypt,  there  is  a  general  j  y 
amrmsst  the  pe.>|le.  They  assemble  together  in  the 
streets,  they  sin?,  are  all  in  m  >iitm,  and  sh  ui,  Ya 
Allah,  Ya  Mobarrk'—Oh  Ood,  Oh  Blessed.— Ki/ney. 

The  earth,  burnt  u;t  with  the  vi  lent  forv.>ur,  never 
refreshed  with  riin,  w'lijh  here  Hills  nrely,aud  then 
only  in  the  winter.— Sm<fy«. 


ters  the  seed  over  his  ground,  and  waits  p«ticnt> 
ly  fur  the  harvest,  without  any  other  care  than 
that  of  turning  some  swiue'  into  the  fields  to 
tread  down  the  grain.  These  are  at  the  proper 
season  again  let  loose  to  shake  the  com  from 
the  ear,  which  is  then  gathered. 

XV.  If  we  follow  the  tradition  of  the  loni- 
ans,  it  will  appear  that  all  which  may  be  pro- 
perly denominated  Egypt  is  limited  to  the 
Delta.  This  region,  from  the  watch-tower 
erected  by  Perseus,  ei  lends  along  the  coast  to 
the  salt  pits  of  Pelusium,  to  the  length  of  fort; 
schsni.  From  the  coast  inland  it  stretches  to 
the  city  of  Cercasorn,^  where  the  Nile  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  termed 
Pelusium,  the  other  Canopus.  Of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  they  aflirm  that  part  of  it  belongs  to 
Libya,  and  part4o  Arabia,  which  if  it  be  tme 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  formerly 
the  Egyptians  had  no  country  at  all.  The 
Delta,  as  they  assert  themselves,  and  as  I  my 
self  was  convinced  by  observation,  is  still  liable 
to  be  overflowed,  and  was  formerly  covered 
with  water.^     Under  theee  circnmalauoes,  tbeii 


3  Ar^ne.]— Plutarch,  Eudoxus,  and  Pliny  relate  the 
same  fact.  Valcnaer  d<'e8  not  hesitate  t»  consider  it  a 
fdMe  invented  by  Her>d'itus;  and  the  8anci<us  We f* 
selinsapfiears  to  be  of  the  same  opini.in,lhouch  he  has 
n  It  rejected  the  expressi>>n.  Gale,  not  thinking  swiiic 
adapted  lo  tread  d  wn  the  grain,  has  ful^siituied  oxe::, 
because  in  Herychius  and  Phav<-rinua,  tlie  word  tu 
seems  to  Bicni<y  an  ox.  They  are  at  present  made  use 
of  in  s-^me  of  our  pruvinces  m  find  out  truffles,  whh  a 
kind  of  muzzle  to  prevent  their  dev  uring  them.  My 
own  opinion  on  this  m.atter  is,  that  Berod.tus  ismis- 
talcen  only  with  recnnl  Ui  the  time  when  they  were 
admitted  into  the  fields.  It  was  pr^iLw)  ly  Lefre  the 
corn  was  s  wn,  that  they  might  eat  the  roots  of  the 
aquatic  plants,  which  miglit  prove  iif  injury  u»  the  grain. 
—See  Divdome  Sinttus. 

It  has  been  otVjcted,  that  the  Egyfil^ans  considered 
swine  as  unclean  animals,  and  that  iheref  re  probably 
they  had  not  a  sullicient  numtier  cf  tiiem  f  r  the  pur- 
poses here  specified.  To  this  I  reply,  that  as  they 
sacrifired  thsm  at  the  time  of  every  fell  moon  aiHl  to 
Bacchus,  they  had  probably  a  gre:it  abundance  of  these 
animals.— Lore  her. 

I  dare  assert,  by  what  1  have  seen,  that  there  is  scarce 
a  country  where  th*  land  has  greater  need  t.f  culture, 
than  in  Egypt.  I  roust  own  that  in  the  Delta,  which  is 
m  tre  frequented  and  m  're  cultivated,  the  mechanical 
c  iitrivanres  are  m  >re  plain  and  sini]  le  than  what  you 
will  find  higher  up  In  the  country.— ATvrAfi. 

They  spread  out  the  c>.ni  when  reaped,  and  an  ox 
draws  a  machine  about  on  It,  which,  t  f  ethrr  with  the 
treading  of  the  or,  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
and  cuts  the  stniw. — Pif  o  ke. 

4  C^roeoro.]— Concerning  the  etymology  of  thil 
place,  omsiilt  Bryant,  v.  I.  i.  357.-7*. 

a  C'f/reri<f  iri7A  vo/rr.}— Di'idiius  Siculus  is  also  of 
o|>iui  n  that  Erypi  (  rmerly  was  •  re  extended  sea,  and 
that  the  land  was  f  Tmed  by  the  L.id  bf>U|khtd<  wnfiMO 
Ethiopia  by  the  NUe.— 7*. 


EUTERPE. 
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coriofity  to  examine  whether  they  were  the  [ 
most  ancient  of  the  human  race*  roust aecm 
prepoeteroaa,  and  their  experiment  of  the  two 
cbiiilien  to  discover  what  language  they  should 
first  speak,  was  abeurd  and  unnecessary.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Egypt- 
bos  did  not  commence  their  origin  with  the 
Deita,  but  from  the  first  existence  of  the  human 
nee.  That  as  their  country  became  more  ex- 
tenciTe,some  remained  in  their  primitive  places 
of  residence,  whilst  others  migrated  to  a  lower 
ntuation.  Hence  it  was  that  Thebes,  compri- 
■og  a  tract  of  land  which  is  six  thousand  one 
hoodred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circumference, 
went  formerly  undef  the  name  of  Egypt. 

XVI.  if  our  opinion  concerning  Egypt  be 
true,  that  of  the  lonians  must  certainly  be 
wrong ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  lonians  ore  right 
in  their  conjecture,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  Greeks,  not'  excepting  the  lonians, 
mistaken  in  their  account  of  the  earth ;  of  which 
thry  affirm  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  can- 
ftxtute  the  proper  division ;  but  if  the  Delta 
beking  neither  to  Asia  nor  Africa,  it  makes  ly 
itself  necessarily  a  fourth  and  distinct  portion 
of  the  glolie ;  for,  according  to  the  above  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  Nile  cannot  completely  form 
the  division  l)etween  Asia  and  Africa:  at  the 
ntiemity  of  the  Delta  it  is  separated  into, two 
branches,  and  the  country  lying  between,  can- 
not properly  belong  either  to  Asia  or  Africa. 

XVII.  Avoiding  further  comment  upon  the 
•entlments  of  the  lonians,  I  myself  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  all  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
Egyptians  is  properly  called  Egypt,  as  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Cilicians  and  As- 
syrians are  respectively  denominated  Cilicia 
and  Assyria.  And  I  must  think  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  alone  constitutes  the  natural  and  pro- 
per limits  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  we  adhere 
to  the  opinion  receiy^  amongst  the  Greeks, 
we  are  to  consider  the  whole  of  Egypt  rom- 
aieocing  from  the  cataract,  and  the  city  Ele- 
phantine as  divided  into  two  parts,  with  dis- 
tinct appelUtions,  the  one  belonging  to  Libya, 
the  other  to  Asia ;  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the 
eauract,  flows  through  the  centre  of  Egypt,  and 
cmplies  itself  into  the  sea.     As  far  as  the  city 


Cercasora  it  proceeds  in  one  undivided  chan* 
nel,  but  it  there  separates  itsf  If  into  three  bran* 
chcs;^  that  which  directs  itself  towards  the  eaat 
is  called  the  Felusian  mouth,  the  Canopic  in- 
clines to  the  west ;  the  third  in  one  continued 
line  meets  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  divid- 
ing in  two,  it  finally  pours  itself  into  the  aec ; 
this  arm  is  equally  celebrated,  and  not  inferio; 
in  the  depth  of  its  waters,  it  is  called  the  8e- 
l>ennitic  mouth,  and  this  again  divides  itself  in- 
to two  branches;  one  is  called  the  8aitic,  and 
one  the  Mendesian.  channel ;  both  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  There  are  two  other 
mouths,  the  Bolbitinian  and  the  Bucolic ;  iheae 
are  not  produced  by  nature,  but  by  art. 

XYIII.  My  opinion  concerning  the  extent 
of  Egypt,  receives  farther  confirmation  from 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  of  which  however  I  had 
no  knowledge,  till  my  mind  was  already  satisfi- 
ed on  the  subject.  .  The  people  of  Marea  and 
Apis,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Libya,  think- 
ing themselves  to  be  not  Egyptians  but  Libyans, 
both  of  them  disliked  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  country,  and  that  particular  restriction 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  kill  heifera  foi 
food :  they  sent  therefore  with  this  impresaiop 
to  Ammon,  declaring  that  they  had  no  counec- 


%Jk^iaU^th€  human  rarr.>-Diodorua  Sicului  in- 
t mas  us,  tint  th«  Ethiopians  consider  the  Efyfitinns  »s 
•nt«if  their  colonics,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Osiris. 
Be  nt serves  als » in  another  place,  that  the  iiihabitHnte 
&f 'ksThelnid  consider  themselves  as  the  most  ancient 
'itxuikioiL  This  hisutrian,  dtiulitlesB,  has  a  view  tn 
tke  mdhii'DS  rf  the  two  people,  withwUi  giving  us  bis 
•vacpioion.^ — Larcher.  ' 


7  Three  bronchee  y-Thia  river,  whose  b^urcs  has 
not  yet  been  e^iplored,  censes  lyone  single  channel 
fr^m  Ethiopia  to  the  piint  of  the  Delia;  arrived  here  it 
separates  itself  into  three  principal  branches:  of  these 
one  ukes  a  direction  t<  wards  the  east,  and  is  called  tht 
Pelusian  channel :  a  second  pr»  ceeds  nf^rthward,  and 
is  called  the  Sel  ennltic  branch :  the  third  liows  towards 
the  west,  and  Ukes  the  nsme  (f  the  Csnopic  trench. 
The  Sebennitic  arm  is  divhied  into  two  others,  Ihs 
S:ihic  and  the  Mendesian :  the  Saiiic  is  between  the 
B  Itiitine,  which  is  an  artificial  I  rench,  and  the  Se- 
tennitic.  THe  Bucdic  also  is  the  pnductit>n  of  the - 
inhabitants,  and  flows  leiwixt  the  Setennitic,  frcm 
which  it  proceeds,  and  the  Mendesian.  Thus  the  seven 
trenches  of  the  liile,  Tnm  east  to  west,  are  the  Pelu- 
siin,  the  Mendesian,  the  6uc4  lie,  the  Sebenniiic,  the 
Saitic,  the  Bulbitine,  and  the  Canopic.-^uch  is  the  ac* 
count  (f  Hercdoius.— /owAer. 

The  diflerent  aprenrances  which  the  Nile  exhibits  in 
its  course  is  beautifclly  descril  ed  ly  Lucan,  and  is  thus 
not  unskilfully  trenslated  t  y  Riwe : 

Who  llul  IwhoUs  tbee,  Nik,  Ihta  grntly  flow. 
With  Kvcc  a  «  ritkle  on  tl  y  gbubjr  biow, 
Cu  gtMM  thy  nft  w  hen  rocks  fm  il  thy  fDrer, 
And  burl  tbec  hKHllang  io  thy  downirud  counei 
When  ifmrtjng  cm*af3C%  ^hy  toncit  pour, 
And  ratima  tru  itic  »t  the  «ietf  king  ro«r| 
When  thv  pm>.d  waves  with  Miffratim  tin, 
And  tbdi  tbe.r  tauaj  A-fy  IB  the  ikiee? 

The  Arabian  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  different 
divisions,  may  be  f  und  in  the  BiLli  thefjue  Orienule 
of  Herbcl'^t,  whi'h  the  curi.  us  readers  ill  do  well  to 
compare  with  the  descrlpiim  piven  by  Htn  dotus,  and 
that  cf  modern  travellers,  particularly  cf  Pococke,  Nor 
den,  Volney,aid  Savary.— 7*.* 
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lion  with  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  lived  beyond 
the  Delta,  bad  their  opinions  and  prejudices  as 
distinct  as  possible,  and.  wished  to  have  no 
restriction  in  the  article  of  food.  The  deity 
signified  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct, 
and  intimated  that  every  part  of  that  region 
which  was  watered  by  the  Nile,  was  strictly  to 
be  denominated  Egypt,  and  that  all  who  dwelt 
oelow  Elephantine,  and  drank  of  this  stream,* 
were  Egyptians. 

XIX.  In  its  more  extensive  inundations,  the 
Nile  does  not  overflow  the  Delta  only,  but  part 
of  that  territory  which  is  called  Libyan,  and 
sometimes  the  Arabian  frontier,  and  extends 
about  the  space  of  two  days'  journey  on  each 
side,  speaking  on  an  average.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  river'  I  could  obtain  no  certain  information, 
from  the  priests  or  from  others.  It  was  never- 
theless my  particular  *desire  to  know  why  the 
Nile,  beginning  at  the  summer  solstice,'  con- 
tinues gradually  to  rise  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred days,  after  which  for  the  same  space  it 
as  gradually  recedes,  remaining  throughout  the 
winter,  and  till  the  return  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice, in  its  former  low  and  quiescent  state :  but 
all  my  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  proved  inef- 
'fectual,  and  I  was  unable  to  learn  why  the  Nile 
was  thus  distinguished  in  its  properties  from 
'Other  streams.  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
my  wishes  to  be  informed  why  this  river  alone, 
*wafled  no  breeze  *  from  its  surface. 

XX.  From  a  desire  of  gaining  a  reputation 


1  Drank  cf  this  •/ream,]— The  ancients,  says  Slrabo, 
•confined  ihe  a^pell|ii)n  of  Egypt  to  ihe  inhabited  co«n- 
•try  watered  by  the  Nile,  from  the  environs  of  Syene  to 
•the  rcii.—T. 

2  77it»  n'rer.]— That  the  Nile  was  conaidered  by  the 
natives  us  a  tutelar  deity,  appears  from  the  fallowing 
passage*  of  Tibullos  and  of  Statins. 

Nile  pa'er,  qmnun  pomim  te  dicere  aun 

Aui  qtti  bw  In  teni*  Mctdwiao  oput  ? 
T«  pmtver,  nulloa  telloi  tn  pcahilat  imbrai 

Ari4'«  me  plnrli  nipplical  bote  Jnvi, 
Te  eanit  atque  inun  inbci  ininlur  Oitria 
Bu'b■^^  MimpliitaBi  ptinpre  ioctx  boven. 

TUtiSu*. 
See  also  Statius,  Thcb.  4. 

Tu  mine  realk  plinriaqin  ngirii 
Pro  Jove.  T 

3  Summer  Arj/«/tr«.]— The  inundation  commences  re> 
gularly  atxiut  the  month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after 
the  rains  hnve  besun  to  MX  in  Ethiopia.— -lore Aer. 

The  Nile  is  n-^t  the  only  river  which  increaaei  hs 
waters  in  the  summer  seas^m;  it  has  this  properly  in 
comm  m  with  many  others,  bjih  of  Africa  and  India.— 
Larcher. 

4  Xo  Areexe.]— What  I  have  rendered  no  breeze,  Mr. 
Bruce  imnslatrs  n  i  figs.  The  Greek  wtird  ia  anptis ; 
and  Di  d  rua  Sic  J.  IJ,  1.  i.  c.  96,  |jage  46,  says  the  same 
thin?,  addin:;  liUewim,  th.il  it  docs  ni>t  emit  f>gs.  1 
should  rather  £uppoBo,'ihersf  jrs,  that  Mr.  Brucs  is  mis- 


for  sagacity,  this  subject  has  employed  the  at> 
tention  of  many  among  the  Greeks.    There 
have  been  three  diflerent  modes'  of  explaining 
it,  two  of  which  merit  no  farther  attention  than 
barely  to  be  mentioned ;  one  of  them  aiiirffis  the 
increase  of  the  Nile  to  be  owing  to  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  by  blowing  in  an  opposite  diiee- 
tion,  impede  the  river*s  entrance  to  the  sea. 
But  it  has  often  happened  that  no  winds  btvo 
blown  from  this  quarter,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  the  Nile  has  still  been  the  same.    It  miy 
also  be  remarked,  that  were  this  the  real  cause, 
the  same  events  would  happen  to  other  riTers, 
whose  currents  are  opposed   to   the  Etesian 
winds,^  which,  indeed,  as  having  a  less  body 
of  waters,  and  a  weaker  current,  would  be  ca- 
pable of  still  less  resistance :  but  there  are  many 
streams,  both   in  Syria  and   Africa,  none  of 
which  exhibit  the  aame  appearances  with  the 
Nile. 

XXI.  The  second  opinion^  is  still  less  agree- 
able to  reason,  though  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite  wonder.  This  affirms,  that  the  Nile  has 
these  qualities,  as  flowing  from  the  ocean,  which 
entirely  surrounds  the  earth. 

XXII.  The  third  opinion,  though  more 


taken  In  his  reference,  and  intended  to  quote  Dlodcirui 
and  n  >t  Herodotus. 

5  TViree  different  modes.]— Diodorus  Siculus  allows 
only  two  of  these  hypotheses  to  be  Grechin ;  the  one  by 
Thales,  the  other  by  Anaxagoras;  the  third,  concerning 
the  ocean,  he  makes  of  Egyptian  extraction  amongst  ihi 
priests.— Aorcfm. 

6  Etetian  frtmfs.]— Of  these  winds  the  tA\  <win£  ac- 
count is  given  by  Pliny.— In  the  hottest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer the  dog-star  rises ;  this  is  usually  the  fiflecnih  day 
preceding  iho  calends  of  August,  when  the  sun  enters 
Leo.  Alx)ut  eight  days  bef  >re  this  star  rises,  the  north- 
east winds  rise,  which  the  Greeks  call  PrcKlr(>fni,(f 're> 
runners:)  abmt  two  days  afterwards  these  winds  in* 
crease  in  f jrce,  and  continue  f  )r  the  space  uf  fjrty  days; 
these  are  called  the  Etesian  winds. — 7*. 

The  next  satlsfsclory  explanation  rf  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  is  given  by  Pocacke.  "It  roust  be  suf^sed," 
he  observes,  *'  that  the  north  winds  are  the  c&use  ■  f  iu 
overflow,  which  t^gin  totlcwalx^ut  the  latter  end  if 
May,  and  drive  the  cl-iuds  fjrmed  by  the  vapours  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  si'Ulhward,  as  fiir  as  the  mountains  ( f 
Ethiopia,  which  stopping  their  course,  they  coodtnM 
and  fall  down  in  videnl  rains.  It  is  aaid,that  at  this 
time  not  only  men  from  their  reas'>n,  but  the  wild  beasts 
by  a  sort  of  Instinct,  Icavs  the  mountains.  The  wind, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Kile,  driving  the 
cLtuds  against  those  hills,  is  also  the  cauM  tif  it  in 
another  respect,  as  it  drives  in  the  vraicr  from  the  »*4i 
and  keei  8  back  the  waters  of  the  river,  in  such  a  rnan> 
net*  as  to  raise  the  waters  above."  For  further  particu* 
lars  on  this  curi  us  subject,  see  Pococke. — T. 

7  The  second  o]m>iicn.]>-This  second  was  the  oynnion 
of  Enthymenes  of  Marseilles.  According  to  Di  -dorsi 
Siculus  it  was  lite  prevailing  senlimani  of  ths  Eg>pCaa 
priests.— 7*. 
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pltosible  in  appearance,  is  still  more  false  in 
naiit/.    It  simply  intimates  that  the  body  of 
the  Nile  is  formed  from  the  dissolution  of  snow, 
which  coming  from  Libya  through  the  regions 
of  Ethiopia  discharges  itself  upon  EgypL    But 
how  caa  this  river  descending  from  a  very 
warm,  to  a  much  colder  climate,  be  possibly 
composed  of  melted  snow  ?     There  are  many 
other  reasons  concurring  to  satisfy  any  person 
of  good  understanding,  that  this  opinion  is  con- 
trary to  fact.    The  first  and  the  strongest  or- 
picDent  may  be  drawn  from  the  winds,  which 
are  iu  these  regions  invariably  hot :  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  rain  and  ice  are  here  entirely 
onkoown.'    Now  if  in  five  days*  after  a  fall 
of  snow  it  most  necessarily  rain,  which  is  in- 
dUpotably  the  case,  it  follows,  that  if  there 
were  snow  in  those  countries,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  rain.    The  third  proof  is  taken  from 
the  coloar  of  the  natives,  who  from  excessive 
heat  are  universal) j  black ;  moreover,  the  kites 
aod  the  swallows  are  never  known  to  migrate  ^ 
frDiD  t^iis  country :  the  cranes  also,  flying  from 
the  wTerity  of  a  Scythian  winter,  pass  that  cold 
seiwii  here.     If  therefore  it  snowed  although 
but  little  in  those  places  through  which  the  Nile 
passes  or  iu  those  where  it  takes  its  rise,  reason 
demonstrates  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
drramstances  could  possibly  happen. 

XIIIT.  The  argument  which  attributes  to 
the  ocean  "  these  phenomena  of  the  Nile,  seems 

6  Rain  aid  ice  are  here  entirely  wiATioirn.}— Nonnui 
rep'ftg,  in  ihe  hist  ^ry  of  his  embassy,  that  during  the 
peri  ^  when  the  Nil^  inundates  Ev^'ptj  there  are  very 
r  l-'ftt  A  irras  in  the  different  parts  of  Ethiopia.  The 
<*'n  ^'here  is  excee  Jingly  cl  mdy,  and  the  rains  fall  in 
rjrhttrrents  as  \o  inundate  the  cnuniry. 

The  PTtQsru.'se  missi mari«*8  infirm  ns,  that  from 
hrte  u  September  then  d^es  n  >t  puss  a  Any  in  Ahys- 
liaii  with  m  rain,  and  that  the  Nile  receives  all  the 
nv:-n,nreinis,and  torrents,  which  fall  fnmi  tlie  moun- 
Uln*.— Larrft^r. 

9  ffinfite  days.}— HerodutUB  had  protmbty  remarked, 
<^  ax  Ualicarnassus  or  al  Thurium,  where  he  lived, 
*^  V  wu  in  iha  space  of  a  C«w  days  succeeded  by 
rvn.^Wea9eUKg. 

lOyerrr  knoum  to  mtifro/r.]— The  kites  and  swal- 
•  «9  '(  ih  -se  regi  ms  through  which  the  Nile  flows, 
WMioBc  there  thr  .ush  >«  the  year  wiih'>ut  injury;  dif- 
t'na;  \i  this  respect  fr>m  th  ^s?  cf  •>ur  climate,  it  may 
^e  rei9«aal4y  cmcluied  that  those  regions  are  of  a 
■^rra  'f  mperatore. — Reieke. 

>'•  0  etm.]— Larcher  refers  to  the  circumstance  of 
B'iw's  menii  tniog  the  rising  and  seiiin^  of  the  son  in 
'^»  xxtOt  as  a  prrw>f  of  his  excelling  Herxintus  in  the 
»*'*e  if  (^igraphy.  WckkI  is  of  a  very  diffv-rent 
t'9>'«r*Upm  father coneideraii  >n,"sayB  Mr.  Wood, 
'I  o^^i*  imhiced  tn  think  thai  H  tmer*8  account  if  the 
''^Vf  !Rk>n  which  si#iuch  >if  his  geigraphical  science 
•s'sade^wiH,  if  njhily  unt1er8io>d,  rather  convince 
^  f  hie  i^ jfaoce  on  that  head,  and  that  tlie  ocean  in 


rather  to  partake  of  fable,  than  of  truth  or  sense. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  no  river  of  the  name 
of  Oceanus ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Homer,  or  some  other  poet  of  former  times, 
first  invented  and  afterwards  introduced  it  in 
his  compositions. 

XXIV.  But  as  I  have  mentioned  the  pre- 
ceding opinions  only  to  censure  and  confute 
them,  I  may  be  expected  perhaps  to  give  my 
own  sentiments  on  this  intricate  subject. — It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Nile  overflows''  in  the 
summer  season,  because  in  the  winter  the  sun, 
driven  by  the  storms  from  his  usual  course, 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  above 
Libya.  My  reason  may  be  explained  without 
difficulty ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
to  whatever  region  this  power  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches, the  rivers  and  streams  of  that  coun- 
try will  be  proportion  ably  dried  up  and  dimin- 
ished. 

XXV.  If  I  were  to  go  more  at  length  into 
the  argument,  I  should  say  that  the  whole  is 
occasioned  by  the  sun*8  passage  through  the 
higher  parts  of  Libya.  For  as  the  air  is  in- 
variably serene,  and  the  heat  always  tempered 


his  time  liad  a  very  different  meaning  frnm  that  which 
it  now  ccmveys ;  nor  am  I  surprised  that  s-)  much  later 
Uerjd'ttus  sh  )uld  treat  this  idea  of  an  ocean  where  the 
Bun  rises  as  a  p  «etical  fiction.'*  See  Wood  farther  on 
this  subject,  p.  48  50,  kc.^T. 

12  A'i7«  &v«7^oir«.]~This  explanation  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  in  the  summer,  which  seemed  pro 
tnlile  to  Herodotus,  is  not  only  Ml)8cure  but  absurd,  not 
to  say  false.  This  is  sufllciently  proved  by  Aristides, 
in  his  oration  on  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Nil& 
—Reieke. 

This  hypothesis  of  Herodotus  is  completely  refuted 
by  Di  Mlorus  Siculus,  B  x)k  ii.  19, 20, 21.-7*. 

The  hypothesis  (f  Mr.  Bruce  to  s  Ive  this  phenome- 
non of  the  Nile's  inundation  is  too  long  to  insert  in  this 
place.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  vul.  iii.  chap.  16, 
of  his  w  Tk. 

I  insert  from  the  same  writer,  the  different  names  by 
which  the  Nile  has  been,  or  is  now  distinguished. 

Am  >nz  the  Agow,  a  barbarous^and  id>lair>us  nati'in, 
it  is  callsd,  Ozeir,  Geesa,  Seir;  the  first  (f  which  words 
siprnifies  O  *d ;  it  is  also  called  Abba,  father.  In  O  Jam, 
it  is  called  Abny ;  by  the  Oongas  oi>  the  south  of  the 
m  luntainB  Dyne  and  Ti>g1a,  who  are  Indiirenae,  it  is 
called  Dahli.  To  the  north  of  this  mountain,  its  name 
is  KowaSB,  both  which  last  names  signify  a  watching 
dog,  the  lalrator  anubis,  the  dog-star.  In  the  plain 
country  betwixt  Vazuclo  and  Senear,  it  is  cajlod  Nil, 
which  signifies  1  lue.  The  Arabs  interpret  n  by  the 
w  ird  Axenrue.  The  next  name  Vy  which  it  went  was 
Sins.  Pliny  S'lys  it  wuB  called  Siris  b<th  befre  and 
after  it  came  into  Beja.  The  name  it  obtains  in  Homer 
is  E?yptus,  which  Mr.  Bruce  appreheniJs  w  ts  a  very 
ancient  name  given  it  in  Ethiopia.  The  Nile  is  also 
called  Kr  mides.  Jupiier ;  as  als  i  several  olhor  names, 
which  are  rather  epithets  of  poets,  than  ih«  fvrmanent 
appellation  of  ih«  river.  S'me  of  the  fa'hers  f  the 
church  have  called  it  Cem.—Brure,  v  1.  iii.  fia  .e  656 
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by  cooling  breezes,  the  ran  acts  there  as  it  does 
in  the  sumraer  season,  when  his  place  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens.  The  solar  rays  absorb 
the  aqueous  particles,  which  their  influence 
forcibly  elevates  into  the  higher  regions ;  here 
they  are  received,  separated,  and  dispersed  by 
the  winds.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
south  and  south-west,  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon winds  in  this  quarter,  are  of  all  others  most 
frequently  attended  with  rain :  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me,  that  the  sun  remits  all 
the  water  which  be  every  year  absorbs  from  the 
Nile,  some  is  probably  withheld.  As  winter 
disappears  he  returns  to  the  middle  place  of 
the  heavens,  and  again  by  evaporation  draws  to 
him  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  all  of  which  are 
then  found  considerably  increased  by  the  rains, 
and  rising  to  their  extreme  heights.  But  in 
summer,  from  the  want  of  rain,  and  from  the 
attractive  power  of  the  sun,  they  are  again  re- 
duced :  but  the  Nile  is  differently  circumstan- 
ced, it  never  has  the  benefit  of  rains,  whilst  it  is 
constantly  acted  upon  by  the  sun ;  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  in  the  winter  season  be 
prnporlionably  lower  than  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  Nile  alone '  is  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  which  in  summer  attracts 
the  water  of  the  rivers  indiscriminately  ;  I  im- 
pute therefore  to  the  sun  the  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  the  Nile. 

XXVI.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed, 
as  I  suppose,  the  state  of  the  air  in  that  country, 
which  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  always 
extremely  rarified,  so  that  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Africa  there  prevails  an  eternal  summer.  If 
it  were  possible  to  produce  a  chsnge  in  the 
seasons,  and  to  place  the  regions  of  the  north 
in  those  of  the  south,  and  those  of  the  south 
in  the  north,  the  sun,  driven  from  his  place  by 
the  storms  of  the  north,  would  doubtless  affect 
the  hfgher  parts  of  Europe,  as  it  now  does 
those  of  Libya.  It  would  also,  I  imagine,  then 
act  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ister,  as  it  now 
does  on  those  of  the  Ni'e. 

XXVII.  That  no  breeze  ■  blows  from  the 

1  Site  ahneJ}—U  tha  sun  aUracled  moisture  from  the 
Nile  during  the  winter  ssas^n.  It  would  do  the  same  wiili 
respect  to  the  other  rivers  of  Libja,  and  in  like  manner 
diminish  the  f  ^rce  of  their  currents.  As  this  is  not  the 
fact,  the  reasontni^  of  this  author  liiUs  to  the  ground. 
The  rivers  of  Greece  are  increased  during  the  winter, 
not  on  account  of  their  distance  fr  im  the  sun,  but  from 
Jie  frenuency  of  the  rains. —Diociorue  Si^^lua. 

3  No  6re«re.]~An  immense  body  of  water,  from  which 
no  breese  Is  exhaled,  natumllx  excites  an  idea  of  past!- : 
lenca  and  putritlitx.  The  waters  nf  the  Nile,  on  the  con- . 
irary,  are  nut  only  wholesome,  Iwt  szlremely  delicii^us  i 


surface  of  the  river,  may  I  think  be  thus  ac- 
counted for :  When  the  air  is  in  a  very  wami 
and  rarified  state,  wind  can  hardly  be  expected, 
this  generally  rising  in  places  which  are  cold. 
Upon  this  subject  I  shall  attempt  no  further 
illustration,  but  leave  it  in  the  atate  in  which 
it  has  so  long  remained. 

XXVIII.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  Lgyp- 
tians,  Libyans,  and  Gree^i   I  have  only  met 
with  one  person  who  pretended  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'    This 
was  the  priest  who  had  the  rare  of  the  mcrcd 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sail. 
He  assured  me,  that  on  this  subject  he  pnssevs* 
ed  the  most  unquestionable  inteIligence,,tbough 
his  assertions  never  obtained  my  serious  confi- 
dence.    He  informed  me,  that  betwixt  Syene, 
a  city  of  the  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  tliere 
were  two  mountains,  respectively  terminating 
in  an  acute  summit :  the  name  of  the  one  wis 
Crophi,  of  the   other   Mopht.     He  affirmed, 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  were  foun- 
tains of  unfathomable  depth,  flowed  from  the 
centres  of  these  mountains ;  that  one  of  these 
streams  divided  Egypt,  and  directed  its  course 
to  the  north ;  the  other  in  like  manner  flowed 
towards  the  south,  through  Ethiopia.    Tocon« 
firm  his  assertion,  that  those  springs  were  un 
fathomable,  he  told  me,  that    Psammiticbos, 
sovereign  of  the  country,  had  ascertained  it  by 
experiment;  he  let  down  a  rope  of  the  length 
of  several  thousand  orgyie,  but  could  find  no 
bottom.     This  wos  the   priest's  information, 
on  the  truth  of  which  *  I  presume  not  to  deter- 

Maillct  inf  irms  us  that  the  Egyptians  are  wn  f  <nd  of  K, 
that  they  endeavour  to  pn'cur?  an  artificial  thirst  in 
order  to  drink  the  mr  re  of  it.  Of  this  acknowledctd 
excellence  ( f  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Harmcr  arails 
himself  to  explain  a  passage  in  Fxi^Ius:  "Ihetcrp- 
tians  shall  I  vAhe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  rivf  r  :"— 
that  is,  they  shall  I'lathe  to  drink  cf  the  water  cf  which 
they  were  f  rmerly  ao  f  .nd.  This  may  to  some  perhaf  i 
ap))ear  f  reed,  but  It  is  certainly  ingeniofus.— 7*. 

3  Sifurceg  f/the  Kile,}— Much  as  has  I  een  written  r>n 
the  suLject  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  K  is  still  inv-  Ired 
in  ol  scurity  and  darkness.  The  W(  rid  are  taught  to 
expect  SJtne  illustrations  on  this  head  frt  m  the  pro- 
mised pullicationof  Mr.  Bruce,  who  penetrnied  intotbt 
interior  parts  if  Abyssinia;  and  much  mayie  rea^m 
ably  hoped  from  the  spirit  and  liberality  which  bii 
Induced  some  indlTidiMls  amt'npst  us  tn  pain  niM  ad 
ezpediii.tn  to  Africa,  of  which  an  investimti^n  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  is  one  avowed  ol-Jecu— 7* 

4  On  the  truth  «/»*»>*.]— Herodotus  could  not  h»vs 
t'  Id  us  more  explicitly  that  he  disbelieved  the  wh.  k  d 
this  narrative.  On  this  occasion  Sirabo  speaks  con- 
temptujUBly  f  f  Hernd  Kus,  as  a  retailer  of  ftfl.les.  But 
the  eeofrrapher  had  not  always  an  bad  an  opini  n  of 
him,  f' r  he  freciuently  copies  him  withoitt  acknowledginf 
it.— Lareft«r. 
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nine.  If  Mirh  an  experiment  wu  really  made, 
tltrfp  mijbt  perbapa  in  these  apriugs  be  certain 
Tortioett  occasioned  by  the  reverberation  of 
tbe  water  from  the  mountaina,  of  force  aaffi- 
cirnt  to  buoy  up  the  Bounding  line,  and  pre- 
Teot  it«  reaching  the  bottom. 

I.YIX.  Any  other  intelligence  than  the 
above  I  waa  not  able  to  procure,  though  I  ao 
far  carried  my  inquiry,  that,  with  a  view  of 
auking  obterration,  I  proceeded  myself  to 
Elephantine :  of  the  parts  which  lie  beyond 
that  city  I  can  only  apeak  from  the  information 
of  others.  Beyond  Elephantine  this  country 
Wcoroes  rogged ;  in  advancing  up  the  stream  it 
*iU  be  necessary  to  hale  the  veaael  on  each 
u<i«  by  t  rope,  such  aa  is  uaed  for  oxen.  If 
ihU  fbould  give  way,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
stream  forces  the  vessel  violently  back  again. 
To  this  place  from 'Elephantine  is  a  four  days' 
voja^;  and  here,  like  the  Meander,  the  Nile 
becoiaes  winding,  and  for  the  apace  of  twelve 
•rbxai  there  is  no  mode  of  proceeding  but  that 
i^DTe-mentioned.  Afterwards  you  come  to  a 
mJe  tad  spaciooa  plain,  and  meet  an  island 
whirh  itanda  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  is 
nOfd  Tachompso.  The  higher  part  beyond 
Ei^phjntioe  ia  poaseased  by  the  Ethiopians, 
who  also  inhabit  half  of  this  iaiand,  the  other 
baJf  belongs  to  the  Egyptiana.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  ia  an  extensive  lake,  near  which 
owe  Ethiopian  ahepherda  reside ;  poaaing 
•«er  this,  you  again  entv  into  a  channel  of 
t^  Nile,  which  flows  into  the  above  lake. 
BfTond  this '  it  ia  necessary,  for  the  space  of 
>W  forty  daya,  to  travel  on  the  banka  of  the 
fivrr,  which  ia  here  ao  impeded  with  rocks, 
u  to  render  the  passage  in  a  vessel -impossible. 
At  the  end  of  these  forty  days  the  traveller 
at'ri  a  second  ve«wel,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
twelve  days  will  arrive  at  Meroe.'  a  very  con- 
ederaUfl  town,  and  as  some  say  the  capital  of 

Sfirjra«iifAtit,4r.>-This  passars  is  mentioned  by 
I  arimia  hi  terms  of  admiratinn.—?' 

'Hteab've  to  ^Is  >  Iraiuted  by  Lucian,  in  his  essaj  on 
Wrrifi?  True  Histoiy.  Hnving  pasaed  these  islands^ 
yx  will  e  ^ine  lo  a  rreat  continent,  iLC—Larther. 

(Jlprac.)— The  Jesuit  fathers,  who  resided  l>n«  In 
flw  CTTiiry,  were  nf  tipinton  that  the  kincdnm  of  O  jim 
^  i^nAwu  was  iha  ancieni  Mer  ^e ;  this  Is  diefniied  by 
1*1  «;«id  p ^siiively  denied  by  Vifsslus.  Father  biho, 
in  <riKo«siii«  (his  sulject,  eniimerates  the  difTerent 
Jw'os.and  et^ncludes  with  a«yinc,  that  the  ancicnta 
K*v»^  »er7  linle  of  that  part  of  Eihl  >pi^  and  have 
^■ba  ff  I  T»ri  valj  and  *»  confusedly  abnai  Meroe, 
^  u  ma^h  may  be  ninX  In  fiv  mr  of  its  being  the 
*^era  klofdoin  of O  jnin,  as  afainst  It— 7*. 

■Wbr»»  Ihe  ikeiinm  bob  wijn  ikU% 


the  rest  of  Ethiopia.  The  'nhabitants  pay 
divine  honours  to,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus  ^  only, 
but  these  tliey  worship  with  the  extremest 
veneration.  At  this  place  ia  an  oracl**  of  Jupi- 
ter, whose  declarations,  with  the  most  *mpUcit 
obedience,  they  permit  to  regulate  all  thiir 
martial  expeditions. 

XXX,  Leaving  this  city  at  about  the  same 
distance  aa  from  hence  to  Elephantine,  your 
bark  will  arrive  at  the  country  of  the  Automoli, 
who  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Asmach. 
This  word  translated  into  our  language,  signi- 
fies those  who  stand  on  the  left  haiKl  of  the 
aovereign.  This  people,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  individuals,  were 
formerly  Egyptian  warriora,  and  migrated  to 
these  parts  of  Ethiopia  on  the  following  occa- 
sion :  in  the  reign  of  Psammitirhus  they  were 
by  his  command  stationed  in  different  placea ; 
aome  were  appointed  for  the  defence  of  Ele- 
phantine affainst  the  Ethiopians,  some  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  othera  were  detached  to 
prevent  the  incuraiona  of  the  Arabiana  and 
Aasyriana;  and  to  awe  Libya  there  waa  a 
garrison  also  at  Marea :  at  this  present  period 
the  military  stations  are  regulated  by  the  Per* 
siana,  aa  they  were  under  king  Psammitichua ; 
for  there  are  Persian  garrisons  now  stationed  at 
Elephantine  and  Daphne.  When  theae  Egyp- 
tiana had  remained  for  the  space  of  three  years 
in  the  above  situation,  without  being  relieved, 
they  determined  by  general  consent  to  revolt 
from  Psammitichua"  to  the  Ethiopians;  on 
intelligence  of  which  event  they  were  imme- 
diately fallowed  by  Psammitichus,  who,  on  his 
coming  up  with  them,  solemnly  adjured  them 
not  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  country,  their 
wives  and  their  children.  One  of  them  is  said 
indecently  to  have  produced  the  mark  of  his 
sex,  and  to  have  replied,  that  wherever  they 
—  ...     I  ■->,... 

7  Jupiter  and  fiaerAii«.]^8trabo,  In  describing  the 
manners  ctf  the  Ethiopians,  makes  no  mention  c  f  either 
Jupiter  or  Bacchus.  Ei^ry  thine,  thercf  re,  musi  have 
been  changed  fn)m  thf  age  of  Herodotus  to  that  of 
Btratio,  or  these  two  auinors  must  have  received  T«ry 
difTerent  impressions  with  respect  to  the  two  coun 
tries.— LarrAer. 

8  RevoU  from  PsomMitltVAMs.]— Diodonis  SIculua 
asaiinsa  very  dlffbrent  reaam  fir  the  rev  U  of  these 
Egyptitna.  " Psammitichua,"  aays  that  hist  >rian,  "  hav- 
ing meditated  an  expediti  m  against  Syria,  pave  the 
place  of  hon  ur  in  his  army  fi  stnm^rs,  and  disctvered 
on  all  occasi  ms  a  preference  to  them,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  natural  aul  Jects."  A  pradllecti  *n  of  a  similar 
nature  was  the  cause  nf  th^se  repealed  and  f  >rmidabla 
rev  Its,  which  so  essantially  disturbed  the  rep-se  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  on  his  firat  accession  to  the  Spanish 
throne.— 7*. 
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carried  that,  they  should- douhtless  obtain  both 
wives  and  children.  On  their  arrival  in  Ethi- 
opia, the  Automoli'  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  monarch,  who  in  recompense  for 
their  conduct  assigned  them  a  certain  district 
of  Ethiopia  possessed  by  a  people  in  rebellion 
■gainst  him,  whom  he  ordered  them  to  expel 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Egyptians  among  them,  the  tincture  which 
they  imbibed  of  Egyptian  manners  had  a  very 
sensible  eflbct  in  civilizing  the  Ethiopians. 

XXXI.  Thus,  without  computing  that  part 
of  it  which  flows  through  Egypt,  the  course  of 
the  Nile  is  known  to  the  extent  of  four 
months'  journey,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water ;  for  it  will  be  found  on  experience,  that 
no  one  can  go  in  a  less  time  from  Elephantine 
to  the  Automoli.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nile 
rises  in  the  west,  but  beyond  the  Automoli  all 
is  uncertainty,  this  part  of  the  country  being, 
from  the  excessive  heat,  a  rude  and,  uncultiva- 
ted destert. 

XXXII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate  an 
account  which  I  received  from  certain  Cyre- 
neans:  on  an  expedition  which  they  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  they  said  they  bad  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Etearchus,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  :  among  other  topics 
the  Nile  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  the  particulars  of  its  source  v^ero  hitherto 
mtircly  unknown :  Etearchus  informed  them, 
that  some  Nassaroonians  once  visited  his 
court ;.  (these  are  a  people  in  Africa  who  in- 
habit the  Syrtes,  and  a  tract  of  land  which  from 
thence  extends  towards  the  east)  on  his  making 
inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  they  related  the  following  incident: 
■ome  young  men,  who  were  sons  of  persons  of 
distinction,  had  on  their  coming  to  man's  estate 
aignaiized  themselves  by  some  extravagance  of 
conduct.  Among  other  things,  they  deputed 
by  lot  five  of  their  companions  to  explore  the 
solitudes  of  Africa,  and  to  endeavour  at  extend- 
ing their  discoveries  beyond  all  preceding  ad- 
venturers. All  that  part  of  Libya  towards  the 
Northern  Ocean,  from  Egypt  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Soloeis,  which  terminates  the  third 
division  of  the  globe,  is  inhabited  by  the 
different  nations  of  the  Libyans,  that  district 
alone  excepted  in  possession  of  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians.  The  remoter  parts  of  Libya 
beyond  the  sea-coast,  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit its  borders,  are  infested  by  various  beasts 

9ifu<om«2i'0— Automoli  ifOreekfSDdmsacs  deserters. 


of  prey ;  the  couc'ry  yet  more  distant  is  a 
parched  and  immea^  jrjble  desert   The  )(ung 
men  left  their  com^.inbns,  well  provided  with 
water  and   with    fojc,   and    first    proceeded 
through  the  region  which  was  inhibited;  tbej 
next  came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wilJ 
beasts,  leaving  which,  they  directed  their  coane 
westward  through  the  desert    AAer  a  journey 
of  many  days,  over  a  barren  and  sandy  soil, 
they  at  length  discerned  some  trees  growing  in 
a  plain;   these  they  approached,  and  seeing 
fruit  upon   them,  they  gathered  it.    Whilst 
they  were  thus  employed,  some  men  of  dwarf- 
ish stature '  came  where  they  were,  seized  their 
persons,  and  carried  them  away.    7*hey  were 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  but 
the  Nassamonians  were  conducted  over  many 
marshy  grounds  to  s  city,  in  which  k\\  the  inha- 
bitants were  of  the  same  diminutive  appear- 
ance, and  of  a  black  colour.    The  city  was 
washed  by  a  great  river,  which  flowed  from 
west  to  East,  and  abounded  in  crocodiles. 

XXXIII.  Such  was  the  conversation  of 
Etearchus,  as  related  to  me ;  he  added,  as  ths 
Cyrenseans  farther  told  me,  that  the  Nassamo- 
nians returned  to  their  own  country,  and  re* 
ported  the  men  whom  they  had  met  to  be  all 
of  them  magicians.  The  river  which  washed 
their  city,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Ete- 
archus, which  probability  confirms,  was  the 
Nile.  The  Nile  certainly  rises  in  Libya, 
which  it  divides;  tfhd  if  it  be  allowable  to 
draw  conclusions  from  things  which  sre  weU 
known,  concerning  those  which  are  uncertain 
and  obscure,  it  takes  a  similar  course  with  the 
Ister.'    This  river,  commencing  at  the  city  of 

1  Dvcarfuh  ttature.l^lht  pigmies  are  as  <ld  u 
Hnnner.  They  >Kera  not  ccmfined  to  Ethiopia,  thry  wrrt 
believed  to  exist  also  in  India.  Humer  thos  mentkinf 
ihem: 

So  wlwD  iDdHMnl  winicii  vcs  Qw  |dalB| 
With  pierciBf  ffngli,  or  ibkk  Scurwidlm  nftv 
To  woMr  ■»  llM  cnoM  embodied  fly, 
Witb  aoJM  and  oidar  Ibnofh  flw  midinqr  ricy  t 
lb  plfny  uHaai  woondi  and  doL'b  IImt  brinf . 
ADd  all  tlw  WW  deKMdi  qpoB  Um  wti^.^  Ayi). 

Mention  also  is  made  of  them  by  Fliny  and  Sirabo 
Pitrnptmius  Mela  flaces  them  In  a  ceruin  fwrt  of 
Arabia.  P.  Jttvius  says  they  are  f  >und  in  the  extremiiMi 
of  thy  northern  regi-  ns.  The  circuainance  (f  iheir 
hostilities  with  the  cranes  is  mentioned  l<y  Op}tian,  ia 
his  first  book  of  Halieuiirs;  by  Juvenitl,  sat.  13;  If 
Ovid,  Fast,  book  vi.  Mr.  Giblx>n  pr^ferly  enuveh  treats 
the  wh  le  as  a  contemptil  le  fkl.'Ie.— 7*. 

2  Th*  bter.—k  descripil  'O  of  this  river  cwati'A  p^s- 
sibly  be  i^iven  beuer  tlun  In  the  w^r^%  of  Mr.  GiliUi*. 
"The  European  |>r<vince8(f  Romeijfere  pr  tectri"  3jr 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  Utier  vi 
th'^ee  mighty  streams,  which  riscsatthe  dlatanc£  iifonly 
thiny  miles  from  the  f  rmer,  fl«iws  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles,  fjr  the  most  part  to  tka  SJUth-east,  collects 
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P^nne,'  among  the  Celts,  flows  throagh  the 
centre  of  Europe.^  TheM  Celtn  are  found 
beyonJ  the  Columna  of  Hercuiee  f  they  !K>rdpr 
on  the  CjTDesians,  the  most  remote  of  all  the 
batioofl  who  inhahit  the  western  parts  of  Eu- 
lope.  At  that  point  which  is  possessed  by  the 
litriaos,  a  Milesian  colony,  the  Ister  empties 
^f  into  the  Eiuine. 

XXXIV.  The  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  it 
panes  throagh  countries  well  inhabited,  are 
suflk-iently  notorious ;  but  of  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  washing  as  it  does  the  rude  and  unin- 
habitable deserts  of  Libya,  no  one  can  speak 
with  precision.  All  the  knowl.  dge  which  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  from  the  most  dili- 
gent and  exiensive  inquiries,  I  have  before 
cofliaiunicated.  Through  Egypt  it  directs  its 
coune  towards  the  sea.  Opposite  to  Egypt 
arethe  mountains  of  Cicilia,  from  whence  to 
Sinope,  on  the  Euxine,  a  good  traveller  may 
past  in  five  days :  on  the  side  immediately  op- 
poaiie  to  Sinope,  the  Ister  is  poured  into  the 
■ea.  llius  the  Nile,  as  it  traverses  Africa, 
nay  properly  enough  be  compared  to  the  Ister. 
Bat  on  this  subject  I  have  said  all  that  I  think 
Deceasary. 

XXXV.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall 
fpeak  mure  at  large ;  it  claims  our  admiration 
beyond  all  other  countries,  and  the  wonderful 
thingiF  which  it  exhibits  demand  a  very  copious 
^riptioo. — ^The  Egyptians,  bom  under  a 
climate  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared, 
postering  a  river  different  in  its  nature  and 
properties  from  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  are 
themaeUes  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  man- 
Itindhy  ihe  angularity  of  their  institutiDns  and 

the  irOMte  nf  sixty  navi;!able  rivers,  and  is  at  length, 
ihr-Qzh  fix  m  nths,  received  into  the  Euxine,  which 
■Pfc^rs  acarcely  equal  to  such  an  accession  of  waters." 

3  Pjrenr. ]>-Many  criiica  have  suppused  that  Her  do- 
tu  here  intrnded  t»  speak  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains; 
tut  ihis  itpinion  cann'n  possibly  be  supported  l)y  any 
f-itusiUe  reas  ning.— T. 

4  Centre  •/  Eartpe.y-ThlB  Is  noi  quite  true.  He 
Beioa  the  stme  as  when  he  observes,  a  little  befire, 
^i  the  Nile  divides  Libya  in  the  midst.  But  this 
A'AalLe  will  nut  justify  our  f  llowing  the  example  of 
Bi^hicr,  who  accuses  Hen>djtus  of  confounding  the 
Xile  wiJi  the  fiietr.—Lareher. 

a  CUium*  <//ferru/e«.]'— Africa  is  divided  from  Spain 
h  A  narr  tw  stnit  of  abiut  twelve  miles,  throush  which 
t-^Ailtnticd-  ws  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Columns 
^  lit rcotos,  8)  ^nunis  among  the  ancients,  were  two 
■^Buios  which  seemed  to  have  been  torn  asonder  by 
*<(»  c  >nvulii  n  of  the  elements;  and  at  the  f  M)t  of  the 
£<iTO(«aa  muuntain  Gibraltar  is  now  situated.— GiA6on. 

5  T(r>.Mr.-./4i/  /Atn^s.]— The  Eeypiian  nati  >n  might 
v^ll  abiiuiKl  in  prodi^^ies,  when  even  their  country  and 
■  tl  naclf  was  a  lund  uf  prodigy  in  nature.— Lofdf 


their  manners.  In  this  country  the  women 
leave  to  the  men^  thelnanagement  of  the  loom 
in  the  retirement  of  the  house,  whilst  they  them- 
selves are  engsged  abroad  in  the  business  of 
commerce.'  Other  nations  in  weaving,  shoot 
the  woof  above,  the  Egyptians  beneath :  here 
the  men  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  women 
on  their  shoulders;  women  stand  erect  to  make 
water,  the  men  stoop.  The  offices  of  nature^ 
are  performed  at  home,  but  they  eat  their  meals 
publicly  in  the  streets.  In  vindication  of  this 
they  assert,  that  those  things  which  though  n^ 
cessary  are  unseemly,  are  best  done  in  private ; 
hut  whatever  has  no  shame  attached  to  it,  should 
he'  done  openly.  The  office  of  the  priesthood 
is  in  every  instance  confined  to  the  men ;  there 
are  no  priestesses  in  Egypt,  in  the  service 
either  of  mole  or  female  deities ;  the  men  are 
under  no  obligation'®  to  support  their  parents 
if  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  the  worn  ri  ar«!. 

7  7%e  teomcfi  leave  to  the  mefij  4r.]— This  custom  wai 
contradici(»ry  to  the  manners  of  Greece. 

The  employments  of  the  two  sexes  pmve,  that  in 
Epypt  the  w  'laen  had  more  auth^^rity  than  their  bus 
Viands,  Brh'>u<rh  Her»dotus  says  nothing  tf  the  matter 
But  Diod>  rus  Siculus  is  of  this  opinion;  and  he  thinks 
that  by  this  peculinrity  they  wished  tn  perpetuate  the 
praiiiode  which  they  f..lt  fr.vm  the  mild  sovornment  of 
Isis.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  In  Egypt,  the  queens  are  more 
honoured  than  the  Icings,  and  the  induenre  of  the  wo- 
men is  greater  als-i  in  private  life.  In  the  contract  of 
marriage  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  woman  shall  be  mis* 
tress  of  her  husinnd,  and  that  Ife  shall  obey  her  in 
every  particular."— LarrAer. 

Nymph: id>)ru8  (in  the  Scholia  to  the  CEd.  Col.  of  So- 
phocles) remarlcs,  that  Ses^^stris,  seeing  Egypt  become 
exceedingly  p^tpulnus,  and  fearine  lest  the  inhabitants 
should  conspire  against  him,  obliged  them  to  employ 
themselves  in  feminine  occupations,  in  order  to  ener- 
vate them. — Imt'/ut. 

The  present  aspect  of  ^rypl  exhibhs  a  scene  of  very 
different  manners.  *'Each  &mi1y,"  says  S.ivaiy,  "firms 
a  small  state,  of  which  the  father  is  kin?,  the  members 
of  it,  attached  U)  him  ij  the  ties  of  Lt  N:d,  ackn  iwledge 
and  sul  mil  to  his  power.  When  the  m^er  xf  the  family 
dines,  the  w  men  stand,  and  frequently  h  Id  the  basin 
f  r  him  to  wash,  and  serve  him  at  table,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions behave  to  him  with  the  extremest  humility  and 
reverence.  The  women  spend  their  lime  principally 
am'>ng  their  staves,  in  works  of  embr  >idery,"  itc.—T. 

See  the  CEdipos  C  loneus  of  S  >phocles,  line  3S0.  I 
give  Franklin's  translation  of  the  passage: 

How  like  Ow  vBrntuljimmet  Eaj^^iB't, 
Where  the  bmh  alt  ioflarkwi  at  the  loon, 
And  In  their  witci  hftve  tadt  donwetk  CM«  { 
E'en  Ihey,  nf  nM,  who  ihcald  have  tabowM  for  BM^ 
Like  wnancn  Ulj  Ml  at  bone,  *& 

8  BtmneMa  Jrt  mmerre.]— The  same  fact  is  mentlonsd 
in  the  (Edipus  Cul  >neus  (>f  Sophocles,  verse  252.  It  oc- 
curs als'i  in  P  <mponius  Mela,  which,  hnwevsr,  is  liulc 
m  re  than  a  translation  of  onr  author— 7*. 

9  Ofjinf  ff  no/ure.]— For  this  purpose  the  Greeks 
went  nut  «»f  djors.— 7*. 

10  Men  are  under  no  oblifat{on.']'-ln  this  bortiarous 
custom  I  can  by  no  means  discern  the  so  much  boasted 
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XXXVI.  The  prifsts  of  the  gods,*  who  in 
olber  places  wear  their  hair  long,  in  Eg^'pt  wear 
it  short.  It  is  elsewhere  customary «'  in  cases  of 
death,  for  those  who  are  most  nearly  aflected  to 
cut  ofl*  their  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow ;  hot 
the  Egyptians,  who  at  other  times  hve  their 
heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair  on  thia  occa- 
sion to  grow.  Other  nations  will  not  suffer 
animala  to  approach  the  place  of  their  repast ; 
but  in  Egypt  they  live  promiscuously  with  the 
people.  Wheat  and  harlcy  is  a  common  article 
of  food  in  other  countries ;  but  it  is  in  Egypt 
thought  mean  and  disgraceful,  the  diet  here  con- 
sists principally  of  spelt,  a  kind  of  com  which 
■ome  call  zea.'    Their  dough  they  knead  with 

wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  The  law  of  Solon  seems 
mach  more  c^minendat.le :  this  permitted  a  ycung  man 
to  neglect  ihe  maintenance  of  nis  father,  and  to  refuao 
him  admission  into  his  houM,  if  he  hnd  Leen  prostituted 
^y  his  means.  He  was  nevertheless  obliged,  after  his 
death,  to  five  him  sepulture,  with  the  usual  Aineml 
solemnities. 

The  law  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  had  probally  this 
fuimdatlon— The  priests  and  the  military  hsTing  duties 
to  perf  rm  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  take  care  <  f 
their  parents,  these  in  their  sons'  atsence  wrtuld  pn  tNi> 
bly  have  experienced  neglect.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  priests  were  also  judfes,  and  that  they  were  des- 
patched to  different  places  to  administer  Justice,  and 
that  of  consequence  they  must  often  have  been  absent 
from  their  fiimilies.-^Xinnr  Act. 

1  71k«f>rtes/«4//ft#^oc2i.]— Amnn^the  sinpularhies 
whkh  distinguished  the  Jewish  priesthood.  *here  is  <-ne 
so  strikinf,  that  I  calinot  f  rlear  pointing  it  out  to  the 
atteniinn  of  the  reader.  The  Jewish  high  priest  was  nM 
allowed  to  marry  except  with  a  virgin.  He  was  f  ri^id- 
den  to  marry  either  wKh  "  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  w  «• 
oian,  or  pn^&ne,  or  an  harlot"  8ee  Levit.  xzl.  14.  The 
diflciplins  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  not  in  this 
Instance  orach  less  rigorous :  they  were  excluded  from 
the  priesthood  who  had  either  married  two  wives,  or  a 
wtdow,or  whose  wives  had  been  guilty  ( f  adultery.  If 
this  last  incident  happened,  ihe)r  were  either  obliged  to 
be  divorced,  or  to  ren-once  their  pr<  fessinn. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  impertinent  to  add,  frnm  Mo- 
slieim,  thst  the  Cijristian  doctors  hadihe  good  f  trtune  lo 
persuade  the  pe<'ple  that  the  ministers  vf  the  Christian 
church  succeeded  Ut  the  character,  risht8,and  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  priesthtiod,  which  persuusi  m  was  a  new 
source  of  honour  and  of  pntflt  lo  the  sacred  order. 
Accordinely,  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  in- 
Tested  with  f  rank  and  character  similar  to  th(*se  of  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  repre* 
sentcd  the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  The 
errors  to  which  this  notion  gave  rise  were  many,  and 
one  of  hs  immediate  consequences  whs  the  establishing 
a  greater  diff-rence  bstweeo  theChrisl*-in  pastors  and 
their  flock,  than  the  genius  cf  the  gospel  seems  to 
admlt.~7*. 

1  Blatuhert  rasfcmiiry.j— Amongst  the  Greeks  when 
any  sad  calamhy  befdils  ihsm,  the  wt  men  cut  their  hair 
cl  'se,  the  men  wemr  it  1  ms;  in  general  the  women  wear 
thair  hair  I  >ng,  the  men  short.->P/M/ar«A. 

8  Zto.y^l  suspect  this  to  le  a  kind  of  bearded  wheat. 
Ths/ar,  oljfm,  tea,  all  mean  a  com  >Khich  we  have  not 
in  culUvaiiuB,  but  which  cur  writers  call  tpeU. 


their  feet;  whilst  in  the  reDotai  af  Bad  sad 
dung  ihry  do  not  scruple  (o  uw  ihrir  baodi 
Male  children,  except  in  thoae  places  whirkksTc 
borrowed  the  custom  from  hrnce,  an  Irft  ie 
other  nationa  aa  nature  formed  tbra;  laEgrpt 
they  nre  circumcised.*  The  men  bsve  two  verti, 
the  women  only  one.     In  oppositisa  to  tbs 


What  Msrtyn  says  upon  this  si^iKt  my  mcb  ^ 
serves  attention.  See  his  m  le  upb  Uc*  rs.  I H.  m  the 
wnid  Jitrra.  «  Abr,"  says  he, "  eeen-s  t  I  e  fsi  km  Ct 
com  in  general."  It  seems  to  me  |<retty  |  bin  ikoA  k  ia 
the  Cfo  or  6«  of  the  Greeks,  sod  «hM  «t  oil  in 
English  tpelt.  It  is  a  sort  <f  a  rn  very  l.ke  mbesu  W 
the  chalf  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain,  that  it  nrmft 
a  mill  to  separate  them,  like  bariry.  Di^oyiiwfbli- 
camassiis  says  expressly  that  the  Greekf  call  ite  C'* 
wi)ich  the  Latins  call /ir.  Ti)e  princiral  •tjeciim  to 
this  seems  to  be,  that  Pliny  treats  of  2ca  aad /ar  utvo 
different  s«  rts  cf  prain;  but  we  may  rea»«n»Hy  i»p- 
P'  se,  that  what  Pliny  says  of  x^o,  was  takes  fn»  '•** 
Greek  amhors,  and  that  ihry  are  the  aame  grain,  irt- 
wiihstandinf  his  having  disiinf uif^hed  them.  Btfidn 
this,  in  the  219th  verse  of  this  Geonic,  Vii?tt  haifiten 
the  epithet  robutia  Xo/drra,  which  is  ibe  veiy  sme  ihrt 
Theophrastus  has  given  to  »«tz,^. 

4  CirturmiMid.-}-^!  am  aware,"  anyi  Kr.  Gatww 
"h'^w  tender  is  the  question  if  circomci**' s.'*  He 
affirms,  hrweycr,  that  the  Ethtopiars  have  a  l^^ 
reas  n  f  r  the  circuro«-islon  cf  males  acd  eftn  cf  fe- 
males, and  that  h  was  practised  in  tthiopl*  lons^*''' 
tlie  introduction  rf  Judainn  or  Chriftiianiiy. 

Its  crmmencement  with  the  Jews  was  unr,«e«>PM"y 
with  Abraham,  and  ty  the  cc minand  t  f  G«  d.  Manl>^ 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  bom  wed  h  fn»  «« 
Egyptians,  and  that  God  was  net  the  first  auth«  r  rf  ^ 
cusu  ni.  This  latter  is  contrary  to  tlie  te«iioir»7  « 
M.se»,the  f  rmer  position  will  sdn.it  cf  n«re  delii« 
This  practice,  as  It  prevails  simtng  the  Jews  and  icyp- 
tlans,  had  a  very  different  1 1  ject:  with  the  fi^*  "7*' * 
ceremony  of  religion;  whh  the  latter  a  pr  int « f  decemr 
or  cleanliness,  or  as  some  s»y  of  physical  n«c*»*;': 
WlTh  the  f  rmor  it  was  perf  rmed  on  the  e*«o  "JJ 
fn  m  the  birth  of  the  child;  with  the  latter  n<  i  n»  «» 
thirteenth  year,  and  then  on  the  g iri*  »s  well  «  ^'. 

There  is  a  kind  of  circumcisli«n  practised  io  «»'*"' 
which  consists  of  slitting  the  prepuce  tbivughibe  tippa 
part,  see  Hawkeswonh's  Voyafes. 

Frm  the  pain  attending  the  rperatlin,  wften  f_ 
f  m«d  at  an  advanced  ace,  Mr.  Harmer  takes  occ»«k^ 
to  explain  a  passsgs  io  the  Old  Testi-ment,  c'^n^f^JJ 
wlilch  cimroentsmrs  have  maierisUy di*^'"^ 
•erraUcna  on  Pataage*  cf  S  ripturtt  y*l  li-  i  ^_^ 

After  a  generation's  intennlssion,  the  Jews  letunirw 

to  circumcisktn  under  J<  shi  a.  See  Joshua*  *•  ^  , 
the  I/»ni  said  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  *'»n"*°'^/*'Jir!! 
circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  '•^^^^^^ 

The  curii'UJi  reader  may  also  consult  Ex»  di '' ^  'L ^ 
to  see  what  pasacd  betwixt  McSfcs  and  l»»«'^*^  U"  iJJ' 
on  the  sul  ject  of  circumcising  their  s.'n.  tr» "  J""  i.* 
tha  auth.T  of  tha  Characteristics  remarks,irsi  ZJ|F^^ 
fnm  reproaching  Mc  ses  whh  the  I  Inodiness « » "I*  "^ 
seems  to  have  I  aen  a  party  only  ihr  nth  necessny» 
in  fear  rather  of  her  husband,  than  «'^®  ■**•__,  iteLi* 

Up  n  this  subject  see  als  >  Spencer  de  ^^^/*!l^ 
••rum.    The  ah  »e  observatiisns  are  c  ml  ll«^  "'■^  ^ 
different  arrlier*  on  this  curious  topic   U  "/*J/*Mai 
Impr  per  to  add,  that  circumclabn  Is  bubm"''^ 
medicinally.^?'. 
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CQftoms  of  other  nations,  the  Egyptians  fix  the 
ropes  to  their  sails  on  the  inside.  The  Greeks, 
wben  they  write  or  reckon  with  counters,  go 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  from 
right  to  left;  notwithstanding  which  they  per- 
list  in  alfirniing  that  the  Greeks  write  to  the 
kft,  bat  they  themselves  always  to  the  right. 

They  have  two  sorts  of  letters,*  one  of  whic^ 
is  appropriate«^  U>  sacred  sobjects,  the  other 
Qsed  on  common  occasions. 

XXXVII.  Their  veneration  of  their  deities 
is  luperstitious  to  an  extreme ;  of  their  cus 
tomd  one  is  to  drink  out  of  brazen  goMets, 
which  it  is  a  universal  practice  among  them 
to  cleanse  every  day.  They  are  so  regardful 
of  neatness,  that  they  wear  only  linen,'  and  that 
always  newly  washed  ;  and  it  is  from  the  idea 
of  cleanliness,  which  they  regard  much  beyond 
comeliness,  that  they  use  circumcision.  Their 
prifsts^  every  third  day,  shave  every  part  of  their 
bodies,  to  prevent  vermin'  or  any  species  of  im- 
purity from  adhering  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  tlie  service  of  the  gods :  the  priesthood  is  also 
eonfioed  to  one  particular  mode  of  dress ;  they 
have  one  vest  of  linen,  and  their  shoes  are  made 
of  the  byblus ;  they  wash  themselves  in  cold 
water  twi(K»  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  as 
often  in  the  night ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  their  religious  ceremonies,  all  of 


5  J\eo  Boria  (f  /£/^cr«.]— Diodnms  Siculns  agrees  in 
tUi  respect  with  Her  >dutU8.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
tad  Porphyry  remark,  that  Ibe  Eeyfiliaiis  U8e<I  three 
urtt  of  Issuers:  the  first  is  called  episl  I'arj,  the  fscond 
ibe  sacerd  ital,  the  third  (he  hien.>giyphic.  Warl  urtoti, 
la  hii  Diviae  Legati  m  of  M^ises,  aurtbutes  to  the  tgyp- 
tuos  fmr  sorts  <if  le'.ters.  AI>h  u^h  I  am  ignordoi  of 
tl}«  time  whan  the  E^jptiaus  first  began  t>  h.iva  an 
ii(^ibei,Iaui  satisfied  it  must  have  be«in  L>ng  before 
tli5  inr-jsim  of  Cambyses.— I«rcft«r. 

GOri/y  /iii«n.]— S)  much  WdS  said  by  the  ancients 
apoQ  ths  tinea  of  Egypt,  that  many  h  i  ve  been  induced 
v>  fuppiise  it  rem  irktbly  fine,  but  it  wis  certainly  very 
coarse.  The  Greeks  had  no  flax,  and  were  n  t  skilled 
b  ihd  an  of  woavia,',  which  circumstances  excuse  the 
rnise  ihey  h->ve  best  wed  on  the  Egyptian  linen.  It 
t^^arsff-'MODthe  phil  s^phical  transactt.msuf  1761* that 
Dr.  Etlley,  afier  a  minu:c  oxaminati  n  of  an  Egyptian 
taummy,  f  and  the  upper  filleting  haTiIly  eiuil  in  fme- 
Deu  u>  whii  is  8  Id  in  the  sh  >p8  f  r  two  and  f  ur-pencs 
«  yard ;  the  inner  filleting  wis  c  larser.^T*. 

1  Thtir  prit*::\—^yyT  a  m  >re  particular  account  of 
tHs  p^olurities  observed  by  the  Ef/ypiian  prit^sis,  see 
P.^yTias  do  Al)stineaiia,  lib.  iii.;  fnra  whom  it  ap- 
?t»:s,  tlui  their  while  time  was  divided  betwixt  stu-.ly 
ud  acts  of  dev  ition.  It  may  not  be  impro{)er  v^  aiiver- 
i^  the  £n  :Ilsh  re  ider  that  the  instituti  ais  f  Fyiha> 
f 'rasappeir  t:»  hare  been  aim  >8t  wh  lly  f  unded  upjn 
Um  manners  and  cusi  vom  i>f  these  priests.^?*. 

^  T*pre9tnt  verviin.']-  In  this  respect  the  Jews  were 
iali^  manner  tenact  us:  if  a  Jewish  priest  f  und  any 
din  Of  dead  vermin  betwixt  his  inner  garments  and  his 
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which  they  practise  with  superstitious  exact 
ness.  The  sacred  ministers  possess  in  return 
many  and  great  advantages  'f,  they  are  not  obit* 
ged  to  consume  any  part  of  their  domestic  pro- 
perty ;  each  has  a  moiety  of  the  sacred  vian<!8 
ready  dressed  assigned  him,  besides  a  large  and 
daily  allowance  of  beef  and  of  geese ;  they  have 
also  wine,'''  but  are  not  permitted  to  feed  on  fish." 

Beans  are  sown  in  no  part  of  Egypt,  neither 
will  the  inhabitants  cot  them,  either  boiled  or 
raw ;  the  priests  will  not  even  look  at  this  pulse, 
esteeming  it  exceedingly  unclesn.  Every  god 
has  several  attendant  priests,  and  one  of  supe- 
rior dignity,  who  presides  ovet  the  rest ;  when 
any  one  dies  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son.*' 

XXXVIII.  They  esteem  bulls  as  sacred  to 
Epaphus,'^  which  previously  to  sacrifice  atti 
thus  careftilly  examined ;  if  they  can  but  dis- 
cover a  single  black  hair  in  his  body,  he  ia 


skin,  he  might  not  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.    &« 
Maimonidet.—T. 

9  Posaesa  many  tutd  great  advantagea.']'-'Thty  en> 
joyed  one  (rreal  advantafre  <  f  which  Herodotus  takes  no 
n  >tice :  JElian  {losiiively  affirms,  thai  they  were  ths 
judges  of  the  nation;  Larcher,from  wh^m  the  above  re- 

\  mark  is  taken,  proceeds  to  a  minute  comparison  betwixt 
the  customsuf  the  priests  of  Esypt  and  th  <8e  of  the  Jews. 
See  iUso  Genesis,  chap,  xlvii.  ver.  22;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  priests  of  Ery^it  had  no  share  in  the 
miseries  oi  the  famine.  "Only  the  land  of  the  priests 
bought  he  not,  f  r  the  priests  bad  a  portion  assignsd 
them  of  Fharai.h,  &c." 

10  They  have  alao  inne.]— This  assertion  of  Herodo> 
tus  is  contradicted  by  other  writers;  lut,  as  Montlaacon 
observes,  the  cusi  mis  <  f  the  priests  might  vary  accord- 
ing to  times  and  jilaces.— 7*. 

11  Not  permitted  to  feed  on,/!«A.]— The  reason  of  this, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  their  excessive  enmity  to  the 
sea,  which  ihcy  c  msidered  as  an  clement  inimical  to 
man ;  the  same  reasining  they  extended  to  the  produce 
uf  the  Nile,  v^hich  they  thought  corrupted  by  its  con- 
neciiin  with  the  sea.— 7*. 

Vari.ius  motives  are  assigned  why  the  Pythagoreans, 
in  imitation  of  the  Esorpiians,  abstained  friin  beans,  by 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  others.  "The  Pythagnreans,** 
observes  Cicero,  "  abstained  from  beans,  as  if  that  kind 
of  fiod  inflated  the  mind  rather  than  the  belly;  but 
there  is  nothing  s  >  ahsurtl  which  has  not  teen  affirmed 
by  B  )me  one  of  the  phil  sophers."— 7*. 

12  Succeeded  by  his  •<»}.]— Am  incst  the  B^yptians  the 
priests  comp  sed  a  distinct  class,  us  the  Leviies  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  the  Brachnians  with  ihe  Ind  ians.— IiOrrAer. 

13  i^u//«  aa  aacred  to  Epaphua.^^U  was  duulnless 
from  the  circumstance  trf  this  idv-latij  that  Aaron  erect* 
ed  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jeroboam  In 
Dan  and  Bethel.— 7*. 

Egyptia  surierstitl  me  inqulnatrs  Israelitas  vitulom 
aureum  colnisse  certum  caL—&lden  de  Diia  Syria. 

It  is  in  this  pUce  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Hero- 
djtus  uses  the  wird  A««<rxjc,  >^hich  may  be  interpreted 
vitulua.    See  also  Virgil : 

E|o  hue  TiMim,  re  fcne  recanw, 
Bit  wtit  ad  mulcUwB,  binot  aUl  tibara 
DtpODOu 
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deemed  impure;  for  this  pnrpote  a  priest  is 
particularly  appointed,  who  examines  the  ani- 
mal as  it  stands,  and  as  reclined  on  its  back ;  its 
tongue  is  also  drawn  out,  and  he  observes 
whether  it  be  free  from  those  blemishes*  which 
•are  specified  in  their  sacred  books,  and  of  which 
[  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  tail  also  under- 
goes examination^  every  hair  of  which  must 
(row  in  its  natural  and  proper  form :  if  in  all 
these  instances  the  bull  appears  to  be  unblem- 
ished^  the  priest  fastens  the  byblus  round  his 
horns ;  he  then  applies  a  preparation  of  earth, 
which  receives  the  impression  of  his  seal,  and 
tlie  animal  is  then  led  away  ;  this  seal  is  of  so 
great  importance,  that  to  sacriBce  a  beast  which 
has  it  not,  is  deemed  a  capital  offence, 
r  XXXIX.  I  proceed  to  describe  their  mode 
of  sacrifice : — Having  led  the  animal  destined 
and  marked  for  the  purpose  to  the  altar,  they 
kindle,  a  6re :  a  libation  of  wine  is  poured  upon 
the  altar  ;  the  god  is  solemnly  invoked,  and  the 
victim  then  is  killed  ;  they  afterwards  cut  off 
his  head,  and  take  the  skin  from  the  carcase ; 
lupon  the  head  they  heap  many  imprecations : 
•fiuch  as  have  a  market-place  at  hand  carry  it 
•there,  and  «e\\  it  to  the  Grecian  traders ;  if  they 
have  not  this  opportunity,  they  throw  it  into  the 
•river.  They  imprecate  the  head,  by  wishing 
'that  whatever  evil  menaces  those  who  sacrifice, 
orfCgypt  in  genpral,  may  fall  upon  that  head.' 
This  ceremony  respecting  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  this  mode  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine 
upon  the  altar,  is  indiscriminately  observed  by 
■all  the  Egyptians:  in  consequence  of  the  above, 
no  Egyptian  will  on  any  account  eat  of  the  head 
of  a  Iteast  As  to  the  examination  of  the  vie- 
'time,  and  their  ceremony  of  burning  tbem,  they 
have  diflVrent  nnethods,  as  their  different  occa- 
aions  of  sacrifice  require. 

X'L.  or  that  goddess  whom  they  esteem  the 
first  of  all  their  deities,  and  in  whose  honour 
.their  greatest  festival  is  celebrated  I  shall  now 
make  more  particular  mention.  After  the  pre- 
•vious^ceremoiiy  of  prayers,  they  sacrifice  an  ox : 
they 'then  strip  off  the  skin,  and  take  out  the 
inteatinee,    leaving  the  fat  and    the  paunch ; 


I  f^ec  from  thote  blemitkea.'] — See  Numberi,  chap, 
xix.  ver.  2.  **  Speak  unt'i  the  rhildren  of  Israel,  thai 
'May  brinz  ihee  a  r^^d  lieiferwUhout  spnt,  herein  is  no 
Lleinish,  and  upon  which  n«rer  came  yoke." 

i  FiUl  fp  .n  that  h  off.]— See  Leviticus,  chap.  xvi. 
ver.  21.  **  And  Aur  >n  shaH  lay  t>Jlh  his  hands  upon  ihe 
Read '  f  ihe  live  s  wii,  and  culless  over  him  all  the  iniqui- 
Mes  '  f  tbe  rhiidrt'n  «f  Isnufl,  and  all  their  iransgrfs- 
«ijns,  putting  ihem  upon  the  bead  of  the  goat." 


they  afterwards  cut  off  the  legs,  the  ahouMem, 
the  neck,  and  the  extrcnuties  of  the  loin  ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  \a  stuffed  with  fine  bread, 
honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
various  aromatica  \  after  thia  process  they  born 
it,  pouring  upon  the  flame  a  large  quantity  of 
oil ;  whilst  the  victim  is  burning  the  spectato;* 
flagellate  themselves,'  having  fasted  before  tht, 
ceremony;  the  whole  is  completed  by  ttcir 
feasting  on  the  residue  of  the  sacrifice. 

XLl.  AH  the  Egyptians  sacrifice  bulls 
without  blemish,  and  calves ;  the  femoles  sre 
sacred  to  Isis,  and  may  not  be  used  for  this  pur* 
pose.  This  divinity  is  respresented  under  the 
form  of  a  woman,  and,  as  the  Greeks  paint  lo, 
with  horns  upon  her  head ;  for  this  reason  the 
Egyptians  venerate  cows  far  beyond  all  other 
cattle,  neither  will  any  man  or  woman  among 
them  kiss  a  Grecian,  nor  use  a  knife,  or  spit  on 
any  domestic  utensil  belonging  to  a  Greek,^ 
nor  will  they  eat  even  the  flesh  of  such  beasU 
as  by  their  law  are  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  with 
a  Grecian  knife.  If  any  of  these  cattle  die, 
they  thus  dispose  of  their  carcasses,  the  females 
are  thrown  into  the  river,  the  males  they  borj 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  by  way  of  mark 
one  and  sometimes  both  of  the  horns  are  left 
projecting  from  the  ground ;  they  remain  thus 
a  stated  time,  and  till  they  begin  to  putrefy, 
when  a  vessel  appointed  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose in  despatched  from  Prosopitis,  an  islandof 
the  Delta,  nine  schcni  in  extent,  and  containing 
several  cities.     Atarbcchis,'  one  of  these  cities. 


3  FlagtUate  /A««yf«e/t>ec.]— Athena^roras,  In  his  Le«at. 
pro  Chris,  ridicules  this  custom  or  the  E^yptiaos;  Lar- 
cher  quotes  the  fiaasa^e,  and  adds,  that  it  is  somewhat 
sinfular  that  stich  a  ceremony  eh-  ild  ecefn  ridicul  lus 
to  a  Christian.  Flagellation,  hi^wever  inflicted,  or  volun- 
tarily Bu))mitted  to  as  a  penance,  was  suLsequeni  to  ths 
time  (f  Aihena^oras. 

It  is  a  maxim,  says  Mr.  Oilb^n.  of  the  civil  law,  that 
ho  who  cannot  pay  with  his  furM  must  pay  wi'h  his 
body.  The  practice  of  flagellati  n  was  adopted  by  ths 
monks,  as  a  cheap  though  painful  equivalent. 

The  thirteenth  century,  according  to  Mcsheim,  g\re 
birth  to  the  sect  fii  the  FlocellantB.— 7! 

4  Belonging  to  a  (7re«A-.j— That  the  Ejiyplians  jrr:iltl 
not  eat  with  strangers,  api  cars  from  t)ie  f  II  wing  pa» 
sare  in  Genesis,  chap,  xliii.  ver.  32.  "  And  they  set  on 
for  him  by  himself,  and  f  <r  them  by  themselves, and  fv 
the  }£|^ptiana  which  did  cat  with  him  hj  themsclvea, 
l«rjkuse  the  Eisyplians  might  not  eat  brrad  with  ths 
Hi  brews,  f  t  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  £ey[Hiaps.*' 

5  i4/ar6f/ Af«.]—Atarbcc  in  K^-pit  iitheiemi  Icof  Atar 
cr  Athar,  called  ALirbechis  by  Her  -d  tus:  the  i-ame  is 
Aihyr-let,  and  styled  Athribitcs  \  y  Strab  '.—Drtfont. 

Alar  siiinifin  Venus,  and  Bee  a  city,  as  Bjiltiec  ihs 
city  of  the  svi,  called  by  the  Orocks  H«?li<ip  lis. 
Whoever  <vi»hes  to  Is  minutely  iafonued  .oorsriUnc 
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la  which  is  a  temple  of  Venus,  provides  the 
itswif  for  this  purpose,  which  are  sent  to  the 
liifirrent  parts  of  Egypt:  these  collect  and 
tnneport  the  bones  of  the  animals,  which  are 
til  l-uried  in  one  appointed  place.  This  law 
ind  cmtom  extends  to  whatever  cattle  may 
hapfirn  to  die,  as  the  Egyptians  themseKes  put 
nooe  to  death. 

XLII.  Those  who  worship  in  the  temple  of 
(he  Theban  Jupiter,  or  belong  to  the  district  of 
Thebes,  abstain  from  sheep,  and  sacrifice  goats. 
The  same  deities  receive  in  Egypt  different 
iivoM  of  worship;  the  ceremonies  of  Isis  and 
}f  Oiiris,  who  they  say  is  no  other  than  the 
Grecian  Bacchus,'  are  alone  unvaried ;  in  the 
temple  of  Mendes,  and  in  the  whule  Mendesian 
dijtrict,  goats  are  preserved  and  sheep  sacrificed. 
Why  the  Thebans,  and  all  who  are  under  their 
inflaeoce,  abstain  from  sheep,  is  thus  explained : 
Jopiter,  they  say,  was  long  averse  to  the  ear- 
nest soliciiationa  of  Hercules  to  see  his  person ; 
bet  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  importunity, 
the  gnd,  in  compliance,  used  the  following 
artifice:  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
covering  himself  with  its  skin,  showed  himself 
in  that  form  to  Hercules ;  from  this  incident, 
the  Egyptian  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  that 
divinity  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  custom 
was  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Ammo- 
ntans,  who  are  composed  partly  of  Egyptians 
and  partly  of  Ethiopians,  and  whose  dialect 
ii  formed  promiscuously  of  both  those  lan- 
gasj^es.  The  Egyptians  call  Jupiter,  Am- 
DioDn.^  and  I  should  think  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  above  people  named  themselves  Am- 

t^  Tin  as  names  and  auributes  of  Tunus,  the  dilTerent 
^ices  where*  she  was  worshipped,  and  Indeed  every 
ihi<i^  which  aniiquiiy  has  handed  down  concerning  this 
r  vMen,  will  dj  well  u>  consali  the  Menioire  sur  Venus, 
ty  Larrber,  u>  which  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
«as  nsmsned  in  1775.— 7*. 

6  Tke  Grtfian  Eathut.y-TYi^  Eiryptians  maintain, 
tiy^  their  cod  Osiris  is  no  other  than  the  Dionysus  of 
Grc'ce.  In  liLe  manner  the  Indi  assure  us,  that  it  is 
the  tune  deity  wh.>  is  conversant  in  their  country.— 
Did  rut  Si'.  1.  iv.  210. 

7  Cell  Jupiter^  i^wimwH.]— Plutarch  says,  that  of  all 
iba  E?y;«ian  n^mes  which  seem  to  hfive  any  curres- 
piQtteBce  whh  the  2^ua  of  Greece,  Amoun  or  Ammon 
Vis  the  ro  st  peculiar  and  adequate :  he  speaks  of  many 
je  »4«  wb>  were  rf  this  opini  m.— Bryant. 

TIm  f  11  iwing  line  occurs  in  the  scholiast  to  Pindar, 
IVh.  Ode  4ih,  V  28w 

J«i*iurwas  almcist  as  much  in  fishi^n  amongst  the 
rllw  rshippers  ci  imases,as  the  Virzin  am(n?8t  the 
»^fc-i}:  he  hail  temples  and  dtfl^rent  characters  almost 
w«7  wNenre.  Ai  Carthage  he  was  callel  Ammm;  in 
S^pif  Serapis;  at  Aihens,  the  great  Jupiter  was  the 


monians.  From  this  however  it  is,  that  the 
Thebans  esteem  the  ram  as  sacred,  and,  except 
on  the  annual  festivsl  of  Jupiter,  never  put  one 
to  death.  Upon  this  solemnity  they  kill  a  ram, 
and  placing  its  skin  on  the  image  of  the  god, 
they  introduce  before  it  a  figure  of  Hercules ; 
the  assembly  afterwards  beat  the  rem,  and  con* 
elude  the  ceremony  by  inclosing  the  body  in  c 
sacred  chest. 

XLIIL  This  Hercules,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  but  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules  I  could  in  no  part  of 
Egypt  procure  any  knowledge ;  that  this  name 
was  never  borrowed  by  Egypt  frt)m  Greece,  but 
certainly  communicated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  those  in  particular  who  assign 
it  to  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  is  among  other  ar- 
guments sufficiently  evident  from  this,  that  both 
the  reputed  parents  of  this  Hercules,  Amphi- 
tryon and  Alcmena,  were  of  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Egyptians  also  disclaim  all  knowledge  both 
of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,  neither  of  whom 
arc  admitted  among  the  number  of  their  gods : 
if  they  had  ever  borrowed  the  name  of  a  deity 
from  Greece,  the  remembrance  of  these,  so  far 
from  being  less,  must  have  been  stronger  than 
of  any  other ;  for  if  they  then  msde  voyages, 
and  as  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  there  were 
at  that  time  Greek  sailors,  they  would  rather 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
other  deities,  than  with  that  of  Hercules.  Her- 
cules is  certsinly  one  of  the  most  sncient  dei- 
ties of  Egypt :'  and  as  they  thcmselvcH  atBrm,  is 
one  of  the  twelve,  who  were  produced  from  the 
eight  gods,  seventeen  thousand  years  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 

XLIV.  From  my  great  desire  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  T  made  a  voyage  to 
Tyre,  in  Phcenicia,  where  is  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules held  in  great  veneration.  Among  the 
various  offerings  which  enrich  and  adorned  it, 
I  saw  two  pillars :  the  one  was  of  the  purest 

Olympian  Jupiter;  and  at  Rome,  the  greatest  Jupiter 
was  the  Cai)iU)1ine.— iS^Denre,  Polymetia.—T. 

8  Deities  if  Egypt.']— The  remark,  that  the  Giryptian 
is  a  very  distinct  pcrsDna<?e  fnm  the  Grerlnn  Hercules, 
is  not  peculiar  to  HertKlotus;  it  is  affirmed  I  v  all  the 
authors  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  on  ihe  sui  ject: 
Cicero  gives  him  the  Nile  as  his  father:  Nil )  genitus.— 
Lartker. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  was  not 
the  most  ancient:  he  calls  him  the  9«>c  >nd  Hercules. 
The  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  was  the 

I  sixth:  this  last,  however,  was  the  one  m  >st  known,  who 
is  represented  in  aim  'Stall  our  ancient  m  >miment8.  hh'I 

I  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.-*?! 
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gold,  the  other  of  emerald,*  which  in  the  night 
dilTaaed  an  extraordinary  aplendour.  1  inquir* 
ed  of  the  priests  how  long  this  temple  had  been 
erected,  but  I  found  that  they  also  differed  in 
their  relation  from  the  Greeks.  This  temple, 
aa  they  affirmed,  had  been  standing  ever  since 
the  first  building  of  the  city,  a  period  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  I  saw  also  at 
Tyre  another  temple  consecrated  to  the  Thasi- 
an  Herculee.  At  Thasus,  which  I  visited,  I 
found  a  iemple  erected  to  this  deity  by  the 
Phosnicians,  who  built  Thasus  while  they  were 
engaged  in  search  of  Europe :  an  event 
which  happened  five  generations  before  Her* 
cules,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  known  in 
Greece.  From  all  these  circumstances  I  was 
convinced  that  Hercules  must  be  a  very  ancient 
deity.  Such  therefore  of  the  Greeks  as  have 
erected  two  temples  to  the  deity  of  this  name, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  acted  very  wisely  ;  to  the 
Olympian  Hercules  they  offer  as  to  an  immortal 
being ;  to  the  other  they  pay  the  rites  of  a  hero. 
XliV.  Among  the  many  preposterous  fables 
current  in  Greece,  the  one  concerning  Hercules 
is  not  the  least  ridiculous.  He  arrived,  they 
say,  in  Egypt,  where  the  inhabitants  bound  him 
with  the  sacred  fillet,  and  the  usual  ornaments 
of  a  victim,'  and  made  preparations  to  sacrifice 
him  to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  restrained  him- 
self, but  upon  his  being  conducted  with  the 
usual  solemnities  to  the  altar,  he  exerted  his 
strength,  and  put  all  his  opponents  to  death. 
This  story  of  the  Greeks  demonstrates  the  ex- 
tremest  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  manners ;  for 

1  Qf  emerald.']— Th'ia  pillar,  of  which  Herod  Jtus  here 
speaks,  could  not,  mjn  Mr.  Larcher,  have  been  a  true 
emerald,  it  was  prohallj  a  pseudosmaraprdus.  The 
learned  Frenchman  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  aiithsrs 
of  the  Universal  Hiatorj,  that  it  was  of  coLiured  glass, 
illuminated  by  lamps  placed  within. 

Whether  at  so  early  a  period  ttiey  had  kn'^wled^e  of 
f^lass,  may  Im  disputed ;  but  it  is  well  kn  iwn,  that  bef  ire 
the  discovery  of  glass,  or  the  application  uf  it  for  win- 
dows, the  rich  used  transparent  stones  fir  this  purpose, 
which  will  8'>lve  the  difflculty  quite  as  well.— 7*. 

2  Of  a  victim.']— The  gradati.ms  by  which  mankind 
wits  led  fr.*m  offering  the  prviduce  of  the  earth  to  the 
giids  to  sacrifice  animals,  are  related  by  Porphyry,  in 
his  second  book,  de  Abstinentia.  He  relates  the  foil  >w- 
in^  story  on  this  subject:  "8<3  at>horrem,'*  says  he, 
**  were  the  ancient  Athenians  from  the  destr  'yiug  of  any 
ft  in  J  of  animals,  that  a  woman,  named  ClynMne,  was 
deemed  js^ilty  of  a  very  criminal  act,  from  her  having 
with  ^ut  design  killed  a  h  ig.  Her  husband,  from  the 
siipp''siti'>n  that  she  had  committed  an  impiety,  went  to 
consult  the  uracle  on  the  occasion.  But  as  the  deity  did 
not  consider  it  in  a  very  heinous  light,  men  wers  after- 
wards induced  to  maks  light  of  it  alsQ."  S»e  Porpfufr. 
lib.  ii.  chap.  9.-7! 


how  can  it  be.  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
will  offer  human  beings  in  sacrifice,  who  will 
not  for  this  purpose  destroy  even  animals, except 
swine,  bulls,  male  calves  without  blemish,  snd 
geese  1  Or  how  could  Hercuica,  an  individual, 
and,  as  they  themselves  affirm,  a  mortal,  be  able. 
to  destroy  many  thousands  of  men!  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  what  I  have  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject will  give  no  offence  either  to  gods  or  he- 
roes* 

XL VI.  The  Mendesians,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  refuse  to  sacrifice  goats  of  either 
sex,  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  whom  their  tradi- 
tions assert  to  be  one  of  the  eight  deities,  whose 
existence  preceded  that  of  the  twelve.  Like  the 
Greeks,  they  always  repiesent  Pin  in  his  ima- 
ges with  the  countensnce  of  the  she-goat'  snd 
legs  of  the  male ;  not  that  they  believe  this  has 
any  resemblance  to  his  person,  or  that  be  in 
any  respect  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  deities: 
the  real  motive  which  they  assign  for  this  cus- 
tom I  do  not  choose  to  relate.  The  venera(ir.n 
of  the 'Mendesians  for  these  animals,  and  for 
the  males  in  particular,^  ia  equally  great  snd 
universal :  this  is  also  extended  to  goat-henls. 
7'here  is  one  he-goat  more  particularly  hon- 
oured than  the  rest,  whose  death  is  seriously 
lamented  by  the  whole  district  of  the  Mendosi 
ana.  In  the  Egyptian  language  the  word  Men 
des  is  used  in  common  for  Pan  and  for  a  goat 
It  happened  in  this  country,  within  my  remem- 
brance, and  was  indeed  universally  notorious, 
that  a  goat  had  indecent  and  public  communi- 
cation with  a  woman. 

XLVII.  The  Egyptians  regard  the  hog  ss 
an  unclean  animal,^  and  if  they  casuslly  toiirh 

3  Cotmtenanrt  tf  the  the  goat,  &'^.'] — Montiaac<>D 
observes,  that  what  Hertdotus  says  in  this  fhce  of  th« 
Eeyptian  manner  of  representing  Pan,  d  ics  not  affire 
with  the  statues  and  images  of  Pan  which  have  c<m& 
down  to  us.  B  *ih  the  Greeks  and  Riimans,  if  we  mnr 
credit  their  m'>numents,  which  are  very  numerous,  pic- 
tured Pan  with  a  man's  face,  and  with  the  horns,  ears, 
and  feet  of  a  she  or  he-iroat.-- 7*. 

4  MoUm  in  i&ir/irii/ar.]— The  Egyptians  venerated 
the  he-goat  as  a  deity  ftr  the  same  reas  o  that  the  Oreckj 
dj  Priapus.  This  animal  his  a  stnmg  pr  •pensity  to 
venery,  and  the  member  which  is  the  instrument  of 
generation  they  esteem  honourable,  because  fmm  u 
animals  derive  their  existence.— ZKodoriM  Sic.  i.  9& 

5  Unrlean  in«fmi/.3~The  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  to 
the  flesh  of  uwine  is  generally  supposed  to  have  tec  a 
imiuted  fnnn  the  Egyptians :  they  diflfored  in  this,  tl  a 
Jews  would  ne\«r  eat  it,  the  EeypUans  occasi'>n«lly  di«l. 
The  motives  assigned  by  Plutarch  f  ^r  the  prejudice  of 
both  these  nations  in  this  particular  instance  is  curi  ^us 
enough:  '*The  milk  of  the  sow,*'  sayr  he,  **occa8i  >ned 
leprrsies,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  K?yp(lans  ei> 
taruined  so  great  an  avsrsion  f jf  ilUs  animal.** 
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OM  they  ioimediatelj  plunge  themselves  clothes 
ud  all  into  the  water.  This  prejudice  operates 
to  ihe  excliisior  of  all  swine^hertla,  eltbough 
nurttat Egypt,  from  the  temples ;  veith  people 
of  this  description  a  connection  by  marrisge  is 
Hodiousiy  sToided,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
oeoeMity  of  intermarrying  among  those  of  their 
oiro  profession.  The  only  deities  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  offer  swine,  are  Bacchus  and 
Luna ;  to  these  they  8acri6ce  swine  when  the 
qpon  is  at  the  fuH.  after  which  they  eat  the 
6efh.  Why  they  offer  swine  at  this  particular 
time,  and  at  no  other,  the  Egyptians  have  a 
tradition  among  themselves,  which  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  explain.  The  following  is  the  mode 
in  which  they  sacrifice  this  animal  to  Luna :  as 
coon  as  it  is  killed  they  cut  off  the  extremity 
nf  the  tail,  which,  with  the  spleen  and  the  fat, 
tbi7  ioclose  in  the  cawl,  and  burn  ;  upon  the 
remunder,  which  at  any  other  time  they  would 
disdain,  they  feast  at  the  full  moon,  when  the 
ncrifice  is  performed.  They  who  are  poor 
mtke  the  figun^  of  swine  with  meal,  which 
hiding  first  baked,  they  offer  on  the  altar. 

XLVIII.  On  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Bac- 
chus,  at  the  hour  of  supper,  every  person  before 
the  door  of  his  house,  offers  a  hog  in  sacrifice. 
The  switie-herd  of  whom  they  purchase  it,  is 
tfjerwanls  at  liberty  to  take  it  away.  Except 
this  sacnfice  of  the  swine,  the  Egyptians  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Bacchus  in  the  same  manner 
IS  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  the  phalli,*  they 
hsfe  contrived  certain  figures  of  about  a  cubit 
ia  length ;  the  private  members  of  which  are 


The  same  aothor  In  sn'4her  place  ezpViina  in  this 
manner  ihe  dislike  of  the  Jewe  u>  ewrne.  The  reli;i  *n, 
the  ceiemonies,  and  feasts  of  the  Jews,  wore,  as  he  pre- 
leads,  the  same  as  thies  practised  in  Greece  with 
respea  to  Bacchus.  Bacchus  and  A<1  nis  are  the  sanie 
dif  iniiies;  and  the  Jews  atMtain  frjm  swine^s  flesh,  be- 
Uttse  A  tonis  was  slain  by  a  b  «r. 

Ii  is  n'»  less  wnnh  remarkins,  th-u  Plutarch  sxplains 
the  deriraii  «n  nf  Levites  from  Lysios,  Avnsc,  a  name 
</  Rvchos.— 7*. 

6  PAo/it.]-- Macnbhis  sxplains  the  consecration  of 
the  r^ialtus  into  an  emblem  of  the  pnmer  of  ceneraii.^n, 
vh  «e  pr  'lific  Tirtue  is  tlierel>y  invoiced  to  impresnate 
the  ttoiverSe;  fir  which  reas-tn  that  ceremony  is  r>r  the 
mil  part  perftrmotl  In  the  sprinir,  when  the  whtle 
wirld  receives  a  kind  of  rs?enerati  m  fr»m  the  k-hIs. 
yUcr  ibitts,  Suumal.  lib.  i.  T.-Se^  als  <  on  this  8ul>jea 
iMzhn  de  Dcs  Syria:  Apuleius ;  Letters  on  Myth  lory. 
6ec als >  Fi>vce  da  Jeum  Ana-hania^y  I.  iii.  138.— 7*. 

>!«ati.m  is  mide  in  Alhen«us  of  a'|4iall'js,  carried  in 
a  Bacchanal  prceMlin,of  it  lil,and  one  hun'lned  and  i 
t«emy  cal»itj  1  hk.  It  was  m  ireover  ad<trneil  with  sar- 
bikli,  which  were  twined  r  lunl  it  to  its  vertex,  wheiv 
Vis  a  r>Hen  star  six  cubits  in  circoraf«erence.— .jL-s 
ithfnttiiM,  book  V.  chapL  6. 


made  to  move.  These  tho  women  carry  about 
the  streets  and  villages,  and  the  member  which 
distinguishes  the  sex  being  almost  as  large  as 
the  rest  of  the  body,  with  these,  and  preceded 
by  a  piper,  they  sing  in  a  long  procession,  the 
praises  of  Bacchus.  Why  this  member  u  so 
disproportionably  large,  and  why  they  give  a 
motion  to  it  alone,  they  assign  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  reason. 

XLIX.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Melampos,^ 
son  of  Amytheon,  was  acquainted  with  this 
ceremony.  It  was  Melampus  who  first  taught 
the  Greeks  the  name  and  the  sacrifice  of  Bac- 
chus, and  introduced  the  procession  of  the 
phslli  ;^  the  mysterious  purport  of  which  he  did 
not  sufficiently  explain ;  but  since  his  time  it 
has  received  from  different  ssges  adequate  il- 
lustration. It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  use  of 
the  phalli  in  the  sacrifice  of  Bacchus,  with  the 
other  ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  now  know 
and  practise,  were  first  taught  them  by  Melam- 
pus. I  therefore,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  of  skill 
in  the  art  of  divination.  Instructed  by  the 
Egyptians*  in  various  ceremonies,  and  partic- 
ularly in  those  which  relate  to  Bacchus,  with 
some  few  trilling  changes  he  brought  them  into 
Greece.  I  can  by  no  means  impute  to  accident 
the  resemblance  which  exists  in  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  in  Egypt,  and  in  Greece ;  in  this  case 
they  would  not  have  differed  so  esncntiolly  from 
the  Grecian  manners,  and  they  might  have  been 
traced  to  more  remote  antiquity :  neither  will  I 
afllirm  that  these,  or  that  any  other  religious 
ceremonies,  were  borrowed  of  Greece  ^  by  the 

73fe/afnpu«.]— St  called  hecau8e,bein?  e^p^sed  when 
a  child  by  his  mother  Rhodope,  his  wh  le  person  was 
covered,  exceptinc  his  feet:  these  the  rays  of  the  sun 
turned  black.  He  was  a  famous  s  lothsayer:  he  was 
als't,  acconling  to  Fausanias,  a  physician,  and  had  a 
trmple  and  statues,  and  solemn  games  Instituted  in  his 
hon  lur.— 7! 

B  Of  the  Phalli.']— In  what  manner  these  were  carried 
In  pr  tcessions,  may  tie  seen  in  the  Acharnenses  uf  Aris- 
topjianes. 

See  aXrt  the  sch  >lia8t  on  this  passaee.— 7* 

9  biMtrueted  by  the  Egyptiane.—A^  En^pt  was  then 
fam->u8  f  r  the  sciences  and  arts,  the  Greeks,  wh  >  wers 
beginning  to  emenre  fr  >m  Imrbarism,  travelled  thither 
to  obtain  kn  miedge,  which  they  mieht  aflerwards  com- 
municate  to  their  countrymen.  With  this  view  the 
f  Uowine  illustrkius  characters  visiteil  this  c  ^untry : 
'*  Orpheus,  Mussnis,  Meltmpus,  Dad-ilus,  Himer,  Ly- 
curzus  the  Spartan,  S  '1  m  of  Athens,  PI  it  i  the  phit  )S>- 
pher,  Pythagoras  of  Stmos,  Eud-txuA,  Democritus  of 
Abden,  £n  tpis  »f  Chi  «s,  &c.  Sec."- 'Larrher. 

10  Btrrowfd  of  Orecre.'i—Seo  Bryant's  Mylh^l'>py, 
vol.  ii.  «0.  Dijdjrus  Sic.  v>l.  i.  62,  63,  Wesseliag^s 
edition.— 7*. 
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Egyptiana;  I  rather  think  that  Melampas 
leorned  all  these  particulara  which  relate  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  from  Cadmiis,  and  his 
Tyrian  companions,  when  they  came  from 
Phoenicia  to  what  is  now  called  BoBotia.' 

L.  Egypt  has  certainly  communicated  to 
Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods ;  that 
they  are  of  barbarian  origin,  I  am  convinced  by 
my  diflerent  researches.  The  namea  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Dioacuri  I  mentioned  before; 
with  these,  if  we  except  Juno,'  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of  all 
the  other  deitiea  have  always  been  familiar  in 
Egypt.  In  this  instance  I  do  but  repeat  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians.  Those  namea  of 
which  they  disclaim  any  knowledge  are  all, 
except  Nttptune,  of  Pelasgian  derivation ;  for 
thdr  acquaintance  with  this  deity,  they  are  in- 
debted to  Africa,  where  indeed  he  was  first  of 
all  known,  and  has  always  been  greatly  hon- 
oured. The  Egyptians  do  not  pay  any  religious 
ceremonies  to  heroes. 

LI.  With  the  above,  the  Greeks  have  de- 
rived many  other  circomstancea  of  religious 
worship  from  Egypt,  which  I  shall  hereafler 
relate  ;  they  did  not  however  learn  from  hence, 
but  from  the  Pelasgi,  to  construct  the  figure  of 
Mercury  with  an  erect  priapus,  which  custom 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Athenians,  and 
communicated  from  them  to  othera.  At  that 
period  the  Athenians  were  ranked  among  the 
nations  of  Greece,  and  had  the  Pelasgi  ana  for 
their  neighbours:  from  which  incident  this 
people  also  began  to  be  esteemed  as  Greeks. 
Of  the  truth  of  thb,  whoever  has  been  initiated 
in  the  Cabirian  mysteries,*  which  the  Samo- 


1  BcBofta.}— This  ecanlrj  was  so  called  from  BcBotus, 
S30  of  Ii.inus,  and  the  nymph  Menalippe,  and  grandson 
of  Amphictyon.  See  Dijdorus  Sic.  lib.  iv.  67:  and  alio 
Thucydides,  lib.  i.  p.  11. 

2  /uno.]— We  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  to  the  Egyp- 
Uan  Juno,  on  a  certain  festival,  three  men  were  sacri- 
Aced,  who  were  first  of  all  examined  like  sj  many 
calves  destined  f  tr  the  alur.  Amisis  alx'lished  these, 
Bubttiiutinf  in  their  room  three  figures  if  wax.  Porphyr. 
de  Abstinentia,  llbw  11.  c.  65. 

3  Cabirian  my«f  «rtce.>-The  Cabiri,  says  MontCuieon, 
were  a  s^rt  of  deities  abnat  wh.*m  the  ancients  differ 
much.  The  Cabiri,  the  Carelv,  the  drybantes,  the 
Idenn  Dactyli,  and  s  imetimea  the  Telchinii,  were  taken 
fir  the  same:  they  were  s  imetimes  uken  f  r  the  Dl  s- 
curl.  With  rexard  lo  their  functl  tne,  and  the  pUces  in 
which  ihey  exercised,  opini  me  equally  vari  us  are  l>eld : 
fl  ime  ciriLl  them  the  a  jns  of  Vulcan,  others  of  Jupiter.— 
&«  Mjn'fauron. 

«  They,  sayn  Mr.  Larcher,  principally  fnira  the  scho- 
liast t'>  the  Ifvno  (tf  Arist'iphanea,  **  who  had  been 
adinhte*!  ti  these  mysteries  were  highly  esteemed,  as 
(hey  were  supposed  tj  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 


thracians  use,  and  learned  of  the  Pelangt,  will 
be  necessarily  convinced  ;  for  the  Peiasgiini 
before  they  lived  near  the  Athenians  formrriy 
inhabited  Samothracia,  and  taught  the  people 
of  that  country  their  mysteries.  By  them  the 
Athenians  were  first  of  all  instructed  to  Disks 
the  figure  of  Mercury  with  an  upright  priapas. 
For  this  the  Pelasgians  have  a  sacred  tradition, 
which  ia  explained  in  the  8amothra(lian  mys- 
teries. 

LII.  The  Pelaagiana,  as  1  was  informed  «( 
Dodona,  formerly  offered  all  things  indi«;rinii- 
nately  to  the  goda.  They  distinguished  them 
hy  no  name  or  sirname,  for  they  were  hitherto 
unacquainted  with  either ;  but  they  called  them 
gods)  which  by  its  etymology  means  di»pospri, 
from  obsenring  the  orderly  dispoaition  sntl  dis- 
tribution of  the  variona  parts  of  the  univrrae. 
They  learned,  but  not  till  a  late  period,  the 
names  of  the  divinities  from  the  Egyptian*,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  last  whom  they  knew.  Upon 
this  subject  they  afterwards  consulted  the  orerle 
of  Dodona,^  by  far  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  spoak, 
the  only  one.  They  desired  to  know  whether 
they  might  with  propriety  adopt  the  nsmet 
which  thry  had  learned  of  the  barbarians*  tnd 
were  answered  that  they  might ;  t  ley  have  sc- 
cordingly  use<]  them  ever  since  in  their  rites  of 
sacrifice,  and  from  the  Pelaagi  they  were  com- 
municated to  the  Greelu. 

LIII.  Of  the  origin  of  each  deity,  whether 
they  have  all  of  them  always  existed,  as  also  of 
their  form,  their  knowledge  is  veiy  recent  in- 


tempests.'*  "They,"  observes  Pluurch,  **  who  had  learn- 
ed their  names,  availed  themselves  of  them  as  a  kind  of 
amulet  in  prevent  calamity,  pr^tnouncinf  ih^ro  si  wlr."* 
These  names  wiire,  according  ill  the  sch  liast>nA|  1- 
Inn.  Khod.  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto»  to  which  uthe  i 

add  Mercury. 

Who  these  Cabirim  might  ba,  has  been  a  matter  of 
unsuccessful  inquiry  to  many  learned  men.  The  ut- 
mofi  that  is  kn  >wn  with  certainly  is,  that  ihey  «er« 
orisinally  three,  and  were  called  by  way « f  einioence, 
The  Great,  or  Mi?hty  Ones,  f  r  that  is  the  import  <  f  liM 
Hebrew  name.  Of  the  li  lie  import  is  the  Utin  apfci)*^ 
tion, Penates:  Dii  perqu'8j»«iM/«#splremus,&c.  TIim 
the  J  >Int  worahip  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  llie 
triad  of  the  R  iman  capH  1,  is  traced  :o  thai  f  f  T^ 
Three  Mighty  Onet  In  Samothreee,  vkl  Ich  was  ei» 
blished  in  that  island,  at  what  precise  time  h  Is  imp>|^ 
sit  lie  to  determine;  but  earlier,  if  Euselhis  msr  m 
credited,  than  the  daysof  Aireham.— ^^fctp//*^** 
Charge  to  the  Clergif^  ♦r.—  T. 

Bochart  derives  Cabiri  frmn  a  rort,  s'wi^lw  «•<* 
pttentes;  but  I  have  s  tmewhere  seen  it  terived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  slcnifyins  ir»p«Af »«.  a  »cil  p  rticipes. 

4  Or«'/e  t^  Jhdma.y-9M  on  this  su.J'Cl  Bryanil 
Mythology,  vol.  li.  SSd 
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deed.  The  invention  of  ihe  Grecian  theogony,* 
the  n«mes,  the  honours,  the  furinSt  and  the 
fooctione  of  the  deities,  may  with  propriety  he 
ucribed  to  Heeiod  and  to  Homer,*  who  I  lie- 
htft  lived  faur  hundred  years,  and  not  more, 
before  myself.  If  I  may  give  my  opinion,  the 
poeU  who  are  reported  to  have  been  before  these 
wt?e  certainly  after  them.  What  I  have  said 
of  (he  names  and  origin  of  the  godfi,  has  been  on 
the  authority  of  the  priesis  of  Dodona ;  of 
Heaiod  and  Homer,  I  have  delivered  my  own 
■tntimsnta. 

LIV.  Of  the  two  oracles  of  Greece  and 
Libya,  the  Egyptians  speak  as  follows  :  I  was 
told  by  the  ministers  of  the  Theban  Jupiter, 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  violently  carried  off 
fron  Thebrs  two  priestesses,  one  of  whom  had 
been  sold  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Greece ; 
they  added,  that  the  commencement  of  the  above 
oracies  must  be  assigned  to  these  two  women. 
On  my  requesting  to  know  their  authority  for 
these  aswrtions,  they  answered,  that  after  a  long 
and  hieffi^ctcal  search  after  these  priestesses, 
they  had  finally  learned  what  they  had  told  me. 

LV.  I  have  related  the  intelligence  which  I 
gained  from  the  priests  at  Thebes :  The  priest- 


5  Gre-ian  Ouof (my."]— To  suppose  H  >mer  to  have 
bvn  iba  auih  >r  «<f  the  the.tlogy  tiid  myth  )l)gy  contained 
ia  his  p^mo,  w.mld  be  aa  onreas  >naL4e  as  to  itnadns 
that  he  first  taurht  the  Oreeka  to  read  and  write. 
We  find  that,  in  the  f  11  ^win;  a;ea,  when  wise  nten 
bcfin  ti  reiam  m  *re  np  >n  these  sul jccta,  they  cen- 
tared  H?fner*a  thed <tr7, aa  hishly  injori >iia  to  the  % *df, 
if  it  were  uidersMod  in  the  liieral  aenao.  But  when 
Rjmer  ih  te,  he  h-ul  stifRcijnt  excuse  and  auth  >rity  fir 
the  Cibius  which  he  delivered :  and  he  introduced  into 
hij  p-iema,  \>j  way  of  machinery,  and  with  s  una  deco- 
rations, the  1  iffical  lei^nds,  c>ni  rived  In  more  rude  and 
i^tram  times,  and  sinctified  by  hoary  age  and  venera- 
ble traditi  >n.  Trailiii  ^n  had  preserved  s^me  mem  ^rj 
of  the  thinrrs  which  the -e ids  had  done  and  h.id  8uffl:red 
when  they  ware  men.—Jfrtin'B  Dinertatimi,  207. 

Thii  e  vide  ICO  nf  Her  'd  lua  muai  be  esteemed  early, 
ud  his  JD  iTment  valid.  What  can  afford  na  a  more  sad 
tccuit-tf  the  d»ubt  and  darkness  in  which  mankind 
were  envH  iped,  thin  these  wi>rds  of  the  hist^rtant 
H)w  pliioly  d  -es  he  sh  >w  the  necessity  (<f  divine  inter- 
p«Ki>n,  an«l  of  revel itijn  in  consequence  uf  it.— Bry> 
aii/'e  myfh'jlofVi  I-  307. 

B«si  ide  a1  lisse  un  n-^tn.  eelebre  et  des  ouvra?es  esti- 
taea,  e-^nnie  on  Ta  supft-^se  eontempnraia  d'H  miere, 
(;a<I')tiej-ans  ont  pense  qu'il  et>li  sjn  rival,  raais  Ho- 
ourc  M  p  tttVMt  av  Ir  de  rivaux. 

U  ik.«<if;vnio  d'Hesi^Ie,  comma  celle  de  plusieurs 
ADci^Of  icrivains  de  U  (Irece,  n*esi  qu'un  lissu  d'idces 
t^vanJefl,  on  d^jllet>ries  impeneirables.-'Voyo^tf  Su 
A«a«  Ama  hartin^  iii.  SIS. 

SITjaefr.!— To  me  ^  seems  certain  that  the  life  nf 
R  <nisr,  aurlbsted  t  *  Her  tdmus,  was  not  wriuen  by  our 
hi«»rian.  This  I  think  miiht  very  easilj  be  pr>ved, 
tat  K  w  old  require  a  diMsrtati  jn,  and  much  exceed  the 

^aiia  i)f  a  n  AM.^Larch'jr.  ' 


esses  of  Dodona^  assert,  that  two  black  pigeons 
flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  ae^ 
tied  in  Africa,  the  other  among  themselves  t 
which  latter,  resting  on  the  branch  of  a  boech- 
tree.  declared  with  a  human  voice  that  here  by 
divine  appointment  waa  to  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
The  inhabitants,  fully  impressed  that  this  was  a 
divine  communication,  instantly  complied  With 
the  injunction.  The  dove  which  flew  to  Africa 
in  like  manner  commanded  the  people  to  fix 
there  an  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  also  is  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter.  Such  was  the  information  I 
received  from  the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  called  Promenea,  the  ie- 
cund  Timarete,  the  youngest  Nicandre;  the 
other  nrinisters  employed  in  the  service  of  tha 
temple  agreed  with  these  in  every  particular. 

LVI.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  this :  If 
the  Phoenicians  did  in  reality  carry  away  these 
two  priestesses,  and  sell  one  to  Africa,  the  other 
to  Greece,  this  Istter  must  have  been  carried 
to  the  Thesproti,  which  country,  though  part 
of  what  ia  now  termed  Greece,  was  formerly 
called  Pelasgia.'  That,  although  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  she  erected,  under  the  shade  of  a 
beech-tree,  a  sacred  edifice  to  Jupiter,  which 
she  might  very  naturally  be  prompted  to  do, 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Thebes,  whence  she  was  taken.  Thus  she 
instituted  the  oracle,  and  having  learned  the 
Greek  language,  might  probably  relate  that  by 
the  same  Phoenicians  her  auter  was  sold  for  a 
slave  to  Africa. 

LYIf.  The  name  of  dovea  was  probably 
given  them  because,  being  atrangers,  the  aound 
of  their  voices  might  to  the  people  of  Dodona 
seem  to  resemble  the  tone  of  those  birds. 
When  the  woman,  having  learned  the  language, 
delivered  her  thoughts  in  words  which  were 
generally  understood,  the  dove  might  be  said 


7  Prict/tfasct^/Dodlonfl.]— There  la  an  account  given 
by  Falvphaiua,  of  one  Metra,  or  Meatra,  who  could 
change  herself  Into  varlnus  f  trma.  The  story  at  bottom 
ia  very  plain :  Egypt  waa  freqnently  called  Mestra  and 
Mestrala,  and  by  the  peraon  here  called  Mestra  ws  are 
certainly  to  understand  a  woman  of  the  country.  She 
was  sometimes  simpty  mentioned  as  a  rahen  or  fj^st^ 
ess,  which  the  Oreeka  have  rendered  x«v«,  a  icig. 
W:imen  In  thia  aacred  character  attended  at  the  aL^ine 
of  Apia  and  Mnenis,  and  of  the  aacred  heifer  at  Ouaphls. 
Simeof  them  in  difllbrent  countries  were  styled  Cye* 
neanSfSnd  alsi  Peleiadw,  uf  whom  the  principal  were 
the  wimen  at  D  'd  ina.— Bryan/. 

8  P</ae?ta.l— The  pe  i)  le  who  then  compossil  the 
bvly  of  the  Hellenistic  nation  in  th-'se  ancient  tims8| 
gave  their  nainea  t'l  the  o^untriea  which  they  occa||ied. 
The  PcUajiana  were  widely  dispersed.— ZorcAer. 
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Co  have  8]»o<en  with  a  human  voice.  Before 
mhe  had  thus  accompliehcd  herself,  her  voice 
might  appear  like  that  of  a  dove.  It  certainly 
c&nnot  be  supposed  that  a  dove  should  speak 
with  a  human  voice ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
tier  being  bla'*k,  explains  to  ua  her  Egyptian 
origin. 

LVIfl.  The  two  oraclea  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  of  Dodona  have  an  entire  resem- 
bUnco  to  each  other.  The  art  of  divination 
BM  now  practised  in  our  temples,  is  thus  deriv- 
ed from  Egypt;  at  least  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  who  introduced  the  sacred  festivals, 
processions,  and  supplications,  and  from  them 
the  Greeks  were  instructed.  Of  this  it  is  to 
me  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  these  religious 
ceremonies  are  in  Greece  but  of  modern  date, 
whereas  in  Egypt  they  have  been  in  use  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

LIX.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Egypti- 
ans celebrate  various  public  festivals ; '  but  the 
festival  in  honour  of  Diana,  at  the  city  of  Bu- 
bastoa,  is  the  first  in  dignity  and  importance. 
The  second  is  held'  in  honour  of  Isis,  at  the 
city  Busirts,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delta,  and  contains  the  largest  temple  of 
that  goddess.  Isis  is  called  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  Demetcr  or  Ceres.  The  solemnities  of 
Minerva,  observed  at  Saia,'  are  the  third  in 
consequence;  the  fourth  are  Heliopniis,  and 
eacred  to  the  sun  ;  the  fifth  are  those  of  Latona, 
at  Butos ;  the  next  those  of  Mars,  solemnized 
at  Papremis, 

LX.  They  who  meet  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival at  Bubastos^  embark  in  vessels,  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  promiscuously 
mixed.  During  the  passage,  some  of  the  wo- 
men^ strike  their  tabors,  accompanied  by  the  men 


1  /Vs<ir«Z«.3— Mr.  Swary,  wllh  ttther  modem  (nvel- 
lets,  give  us  an  account  of  the  annual  fairs  ofEpypt. 
These  are  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  anr  lent 
pil^tmages  of  the  Egyptians  to  Canopus,  Sais,  and  Bu- 
baslns. 

2  OoaO^This  place  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Sin  of  the  Srripiurea.— 7*. 

3  BttA(w/o».]— Savary  has  translated  this  passasre  in 
his  Leuers  on  Eiryp^.  From  a  c«mpari8'>n  of  his  Terei'tn 
wHh  mine,  it  is  painful  to  observe  he  his  given  to  Henw 
dolos  wl»At  the  liistirian  never  imagined.— LarrAer. 

4  The  vomen.]— TheM  n )  doubt  are  the  Aluiai,  which 
were  n'H  then  m  ire  decent  than  niw. 

The  Esypiians  siitce  Hsr  kI  •tea  have  been  governed 
ey  vari  his  nati  >na,  and  at  length  are  sunk  deep  in  i?n'>- 
ranca  and  slavery,  btit  their  true  chan«cier  has  under- 
gone no  chanse.  The  frantic  cerem'tnies  the  pasan 
religion  attth  trized  are  n'^w  renewed  ar>und  the  sepuU 
chres  of  8*inion8,  bcf  re  the  churches  of  the  Copts,  and 
In  the  lairs  I  meaikioed.— Aisury. 


playing  on  flutes.  The  rest  of  both  sexes  clap 
their  hands,  and  join  in  cherus.  Whatever 
city  they  approach,  the  vessels  are  brought  to 
shore:  of  the  women  some  continue  their  in- 
stni mental  music,  others  call  aloud  to  tho 
fomales  of  the  place,  provoke  them  by  injurious 
language,  dance  about,  and  indecently  throw 
aside  their  garments.  This  they  do  at  every 
place  near  which  they  pass.  On  (heir  arrival 
at  Bubastos,  (he  feast  commen<'es,  by  the  aacri- 
fice  of  many  victims,  and  upon  this  occasion  a 
grra(er  quantity  of  wine^  is  consumed  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  natives  report, 
that  at  this  solemnity  seven  hundred  thousand* 
men  and  women  assemble,  not  to  mention  chil- 
dren. 

LXI.  I  have  before  related  in  what  manner 
the  rites  of  I^is  are  celebrated  at  Busiris.  Af- 
ter the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  the  whole  assem- 
bly, to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  flagel- 
late^ themselves :  but  in  whose  honour  they  do 
this  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  .  The 
Carians  of  Egypt  treat  themselves  at  this 
solemnity  with  unparalleled  severity  .'*  they  cut 
themselves  in  the  face  with  swords,  and  by  this 
diiftinguish  themselves  frodi  the  Egyptian  na* 
tivcs. 

LXII.  At  the  sacrifice  solemnized  at  6ais, 
the  assembly  is  held  by  night ;  they  suspend 
before  their  houses  in  the  open  air,  lampa  which 
are  filled  with  oil  mixe«l  with  salt  ;*  a  wick  floata 
at  the  top,  which  wiH  burn  all  night )  the  feast 
itself  is  called  the  feast  of  lamps. '°    8uch  of  the 


6  Qttontity  rf  trine.]— In  the  Greek  ii  is  wine  of  ihs 
vine,  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  which  he  calls  barley- 
wins. — Larfher. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  a  witty  and  humorous  disser- 
tation on  eti-oc  xpi6ivo(,or  barley.Mine,  published  atOx- 
f  «nl  in  1730  may  promise  himself  much  entertainmeni 
fr*m  its  perusal. 

6  S-ven  hundred  thousattd.'] — Tor  seven  hundred 
th  U9and,  s^me  read  only  seventy  ih  usand. — 7*. 

7  Pfateellafe  thenuelwa.^—The  manner  In  which  Vol- 
taire has  tranilated  this  passire  is  t'Kt  singular  to  I e 
omitted— **  On  frappe,  dans  la  ville  de  Busiris,  dit  Her^ 
d->te,  les  h  tmmes  et  les  femmes  apres  la  s.ncrifice,  mais 
de  dire  tm  on  les  frappe,  c'est  ce  qui  ne  m'est  pas  per- 
mia.'*— Qmm/ioiu  aur  V  BnrjfrUp  die. 

8  Xenophanes,  the  physician,  seeing  the  Fgvptiatis 
Inmeni  and  l«at  themselves  at  their  feati^-als,  snys  xn 
them,  sensil-ly  enough,  **  If  y  ur  g«'da  I  e  gods  in  reality, 
cease  to  lament  them;  but  If  they  are  muruls,  f  rtear 
to  aarrifice  to  them."— P/i«/«rrA. 

9&ii/.]— Silt  was  c^nsunily  used  at  all  entertain- 
ments, txnh  «f  the  ^nds  and  men,  whence  a  particular 
stnctity  was  twlieved  to  Iw  1  dred  in  It:  it  is  hen«:e 
calle'i  Ji«'»  «*.c,  divine  salt,  by  H  mer- P<.l/*r. 

lOfVoaf  rf/<mipff.]— This  feast,  which  much  reseinliles 

ihe  feast  of  limps  otaerved  fr  m  time  inimem  rial  in 

I  China,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  de  OuigDeSi 


Egjptiar.i  as  Jo  not  attend  the  ceremony  think 
tbciDMlves  obIi*jed  to  obwrve  the  evening  of 
the  festival,  and  in  like  manner  burn  lampt  be- 
(on  their  hou^e^:  thus  on  this  night  not  Saia 
onij,  but  all  Egypt  is  illuminated.  A  religious 
motive  is  assigned  for  the  festival  itself,  and  for 
the  illuminati  na  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

LXIII.  At  Heliopolis  and  Butoa,*'  aacrificea 
•looe  are  ofl'ered,  but  at  Paprerois,  aa  at  other 
places,  in  addition  to  the  ofiering  of  victima, 
other  religioua  ceremoniea  are  observed.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  a  small  number  of  priests 
are  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  atatue 
of  Mars;  a  great  number,  armed  with  clubs, 
place  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple ; 
opposite  to  these  may  be  seen  more  than  a 
tboasand  men  tumultuously  asscmble<l,  with 
dobs  also  in  their  hands,  to  perform  their  reli« 
^ou8  vows.  The  day  before  the  festival  they 
remove  the  statue  of  the  god,  which  is  kept  in 
a  small  cdse  decorated  with  gold,  to  a  different 
apartment.  The  priests  attendant  upon  the 
statoe  place  it,  together  with  its  case,  on  o  four 
wheeled  carrioge,  and  begin  to  draw  it  along. 
Those  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  admiaaion ;  but  the  votaries  above 
meotiooed  come  to  the  succour  of  the  god,  and 
a  combat  ensues  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  many  heada  are  broken,  and  I  should ' 
lappose  many  Uvea  lost,  though  this  the  Egyp- 
tians positively  deny. 

LXIV.  The  motive  for  this  ceremony  is 
thus  explained  by  the  natives  of  the  country : 
This  temple,  they  say,  was  the  residence  of  the 
mother  of  Mars:  the  god  himself,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  his  parent, 
nn  bis  ^val  at  man's  estate  came  hither  to 
Ti«it  his  mother.  The  attendants,  who  had 
never  seen  bim  before,  not  only  refused  to  ad- 
mit  him,  but  roughly  drove  him  from  the  place. 
Obtaining  proper  assiatance,  he  returned,  se- 
verely chastised  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  obtained  admission  to  his  parent.  From 
this  circumstance  the  above  mode  of  fighting 


vho  bif  been  the  first  to  Intknata  that  China  was  a  col< 

laF^jpL  ihere  is  no  rei  *lcln|^,  no  festival  nf  any  consid' 
crui >aai  all,anaccnmpanied  with  illumination.  Fonhis 
porrtiie  \hej  make  use  uf  ean  lien  lamps,  whicli  they  put 
iat)  ▼er]rde«p  vessels  of  gluss,  in  such  a  manner  as  tliat 
ke  zhn  is  two  thinls  or  at  leor..  one  halfof  itstieight, 
^i^lwr  liua  the  lamp,  in  order  tn  preserve  the  light,  and 
pnvaitt  its cxtincti<m  liy  the  wind.  The  E^ypiianp  have 
tanied  this  art  to  the  hiehest  'perfection,  iic,   'MailUI. 

11  Bi«/M.]— This  is  indUTerently  writ  inn  Biit«>s,  Butis, 
itt!  Rff..  -7*. 
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of  ITars, 


was  ever  ol\er  practised  on  the  festival 
and  these  people  were  also  the  first  who  make 
it  a  pttint  of  religion  not  to  ccmmunicate  car- 
nally with  a  woman''  in  a  b^mplc,  nor  enter  any 
consecrated  place  afte  Ihe  vcneical  act,  without 
having  first  washed.  Except  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks,  all  other  nati<ms  without  scruple 
connect  themselves  with  women  in  their  tem- 
ples, nor  think  it  necessary  to  wash  themselves 
after  such  connection,  previous  to  their  paying 
their  devotions.  In  this  instance  they  rank  roan 
indiscriminately  with  other  animals;  for  ob- 
serving that  birds  as  well  as  beasts  copulate  in 
shrines  and  temples,  they  conclude  that  it  can- 
not be  offensive  to  the  deity.  Such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  does  not  by  any  means  obtain  my 
approbation. 

LXV.  The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  is 
conspicuous  in  various  instances,  but  in  this 
more  particularly :  notwithstanding  the  vicinity 
of  their  country  to  Africa,  the  number  of  beasts 
is  comparatively  small,  but  all  of  them,  both 
those  which  are  wild  and  those  which  are 
domestic,  are  regarded  as  sacred.  If  I  were  to 
explain  the  reason  of  thia  prejudice,  I  should  be 
led  to  the  disfeusston  of  those  sacred  subjects, 
which  I  particularly  wish  to  avoid,''  and  which 
but  from  neceasity  I  ahould  not  have  discussed 
so  fully  as  I  have.  Their  laws  compel  them 
to  cherish  animals,  a  certoin  number  of  men 
and  women  are  appointed  to  thia  office,  which 
is  esteemed  so  honourable,'^  that  it  descends  in 


12  Communi*  ate  eamailif  with  a  woman.}— fnenthn  is 
made  of  the  MossjrrI,  called  by  Ap  11  tnlns  Rhidius, 
MossyrsBci,  who  copulated  in  the  public  streets.  See 
Xenophon,  Dludorus  Siculus,  and  others. 


Neit  bj  the  acred  hill  tlwlr  out  lm|»l 
Finn  Af|o,  wb«ra  (Im  MoaynKian  dwell, 
or muoen  itnnge,  br  fbey  wl'h  can  toooal 
TIWMB  dead!  which  othan  ttptn\y  ravBal, 
'  And  ac*bM  that  hi  ncrat  riMiuld  be  doM 

Vattyrm  \a  pohlic  aad  faciirc  lb«  nn  t 
Toe,  like  the  aionalan  oT  the  briatljr  dime, 
Ib  puLIk  Ihej  pertifB  the  fntior  kive. 

/hwka  wfjpeBoniut  JDki*. 

Quid  e^  de  Cynlcis  I'^qnar,  quibus  in  prttpntulo  coire 
cum  conjusribus  mos  ftiiu  Laciantius.~See  olsi  what 
Dingenes  LAsrtius  says  of  Crates  and  Hiftparchia.  See 
Bayle  on  the  Adamites  and  Picards,aDd  als  j  ^'A  Dialopoe 
concerning  Decency."  See  alsn  Hennl  «tus,  book  \.—T. 

13  fVith  to  avoid.}— The  ancients  were  remarkably 
scnipulnus  in  every  thing  which  rofranled  religi'm ;  but 
In  the  time  ofDiiKlorus  Siculus  strangers  did  n  )t  pay  the 
same  reverence  to  the  relij^ii  u  rites  of  the  Ecyptians. 
This  historian  was  not  afraid  to  acquaint  as  ^%iih  ths 
motives  whicli  lniliir.ed  tlie  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  hoiv 
ours  to  animals.— Z^rrAer. 

See  Dii^d  rus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  21. 

14  Entetinedto  hanour<xbU,'}—H » far  from  refusing  this 
enujl.'y,  or  being  ashamed  puLilicly  to  exercise  li,,they 


£0 
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n  from  falhrr  ta  hii.  In  Ihc  prcBcnce 
of  thrae  animala  iba  inhabiunt*  of  tha  ciljn 
perforni  thrir  toiti.  Thpy  iiJJreii  thcniKlvei 
as  fupplicanta  (a  Llie  divimlj,  tthn  ia  auppoaHl 
lo  be  rapraacnled  by  the  animal  in  wUoae  pre- 
■cnca  ihcy  are;  thej  then  ctit  off  (heir  eiiil- 
drcn'i  biir,  aaairtinm  the  wtiole  of  it,  aome- 
limea  hitf,  al  other  (imn  onl;  ■  third  part ; 
thii  the;  weigh  in  a  balance  againal  ■  piece  of 
alver;  ai  aoon  ai  the  ailTcr  preponilentea,  the; 
gini  it  to  the  noman  nho  keeps  ihe  beaat,  she 
in  retorn  feeda  the  beaat  with  piecea  of  ftah, 
which  ia  Iheir  caniUnt  food.  It  ia  a  capital 
oflenca  deaignedlj  to  kill  enj  one  of  Ihcae' 
•nimala ;  to  deatroj  one  nccidentallf  i*  poniih- 
•d  b;  n  Gns,  delermincd  hr  the  prieata ;  but 
vrbocTcr,  however  involunlaril;.  killa  an  ibia* 
or  an  hawk'  cannot  by  any  means  eacape 
death. 

J.XVI.  The  number  of  domestic  animala 
in  Egypt  i*  <ei7  great,  and  mould  be  mnch 
greater  if  ilia  jnereaaa  of  cata^  were  not  tbua 


ilh  (bem  contrive  and  exrcu 

ihej  Bleal  the  young  from  tl 

Ihe;  dHlroy.  bnl  do  not  eat.  Thia  aninil, 
'iirh  ia  very  fond  of  its  joung,  from  ila  itnie 
hn*e  more,  again  covela  ihe  cnmiwny  of  Ibe 
lie.  In  every  arcident  of  fire,  ihe  cata  mm 
be  aetiialnl  by  some  aupemalnial^  impulae) 
'  the  Egyptiana  aurrounding  ihe  place  tcliicli 
burning  appear  lo  be  occopird  with  no 
3Ught    but    that   of    pmerring   their  rail. 

1'hese.  however,  by  atcaling  between  ibe  leg! 

of  Ihe  apeclatora.  or  by  leaping  over  (heir  hrads 


ippena,  diOuaea  u: 
ver  family  a  cat  by 
accident  hippena  to  die,  every  indlvjilaal  rata 
off  his  eye-browa,'  bul  on  the  denib  of  a  dug* 


nuk* 

a  vain  ititpliji  or  li,  aa  If  ih«r  panlclpaisd  ihe 

KhoB< ura i.flha g-dt.    Whenxhoitrivtl ihrcufh 

na,  or  (ha  oiiditt,  IheJ  make  knMm,  hjr  ccRiln 

IWI 

ve  Ihe  tan.    Thej  whu  niMl  IBem  iB  Ihajr  j  <ut- 

IT 

kiUwv  -.<  ^Ifc«r.>-Th.  eu  -aa  >)»  Mid  In 

rvmaal  vammti  «  b;  Iba  anctanl  E^ptiiu  I  and 

DI-1.-1 

■ua  SIculua  nUua,  Ihil  ■  R.'min  h»lns  h;  accl- 

dantk 

ad  hi 

kins' 

^■urda  wtn  inauniDr  il<a|iuch«l  lo  reaciw  him 

fn™ 

hclrnc^bui  la  mln:  hiaiuihiirliT  and  iheRu- 

irania  ne»uhli)  i.f  bmliM,  Ihaj  nlher  chuat  u  tiiEd  on 
haman  neah  Ihanon  Iheaa  •Dlmla— 7^ 

3   /tta.]— Tha  E^ialani  Ihua  vanenled  tha  Ibia, 
ba<->uac  Ihey  wer*  auppi'a^  »  dnirour  Ihe  aerrenu 


3  tlavi.'i—Thcf  han  a  kind  of  domniklirev  tin 
hiwVii  11  >"'!>"'' r I  HinDneanrther.  ThaTurkani 

daol  EifJiKnna  tn  Lhia  mikmal,  wurahipr^  Ih*  au 
Oalrla,  dT  which  iha  hrighintsa  of  Ha  tree  waaan 

Oalrla  ma  WLiraWprwl  ai  Fliil*,  ii»d.ribe  (Ijur 
JwElhl.'rlanhtwk— r. 
*  fftkt  in  nanrfralt,  ^.}— There  nccan,  1 1 
>»  Ecjipthui  >y**m  rf  iheoiiCT-    h  1i 


ar  «k  a  whiila  klnxiliin-    Ifrv' 
rildihaia.H  would  ini 
III  KiTpllofltid  a  ptd 


<. 


fruBlratrd — The  frmalR  cats,  when  drlitpird  m 
their  young,  carefully  avoid  Ihe  c< 


>,  who 


>    ohlBi 


le  thitnlratafiein: 


r  lo  durt  into  the  flan 


Thia  ci^ 


ila  (Hrlahinci  frhhtan  ii  hIII  mm,  aad  dapiita  k  of  Ki 
aaxaehjr.-^XarrAer. 

6  Unlwrtal  •omw.]— One  method  cf  nKuniiiit  pn- 
lUm  In  Ihe  aaat,  wai  lo  leagnble  la  mtiil'wlFa,  and 
mil  all  ud,  tniDHniiacrlptc>r8irIrhnCh>rdiii.]«l 


M  placffll  apon  Ihe  pTavv. 


MalUel  a>ra,  Ihal  in  th>  >• 
orpae  w  Ihe  prsie  stnanlt 
i>raa  abnot  ihalr  can 

SDeuiA  if  a  ilii;,>-In  ihta  rearwcl  Flnuriti  dHftn 
rom  Herod^Jua.    HolluKalhauhHeanhntuRnii 


K  ibclr  hair  hanflol 


annht  r  ]i|ht ;  f  r  when  ihia  king  kilted  iht  aurtd  ^"t 
ibedifiMB'lilxntljiipnnhlaemralla.AWioMnukiiV  • 
a  prfper  dlaiinril.in,  Uui  ihej  ],«  all  iheir  aaBcMr-  »[ 
ihey  wen  certainly  of  old  luxdied  tip  n  aa  aaend ;  and  « 
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(bej  ihafe  their  beads  and  every  part  of  their 
bodiei. 

LXVII.  The  cata  when  dead  are  carried  to 
ncred  building*,  and  after  being  aolted'  are 
boried  in  the  city  Bobaatis.  Of  the  canine 
qircies,  the  femalea  are  buried  in  conaecrated 
ehetts.  wherever  they  may  happer  *o  die,  which 
mrrmony  is  also  observed  with  respect  to  the 
ichneumons.*®  Thr  shrew-mice  and  hawks  are 
always  removed  to  Butos ;  the  ibis  to  Hermo- 
polis;"  the  hears,  an  apimal  rarely  meeu  m 
Egypt,  and  the  wolves,*'  which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  fozea,  arc  buried  in  whatever  place 
tbej  die. 


temple  rf  Jerurtlem.  la  the  Mrsaic  law,  the  price  of  a 
doCt  and  the  hire  if  a harl  A  are  put  unon  the  same 
lertrL  See  Deuteran  «m]r,  x^iiii.  18.  **Thju  shall  ma 
trio?  the  hire  i  f  a  wh  re  nnrthe  price  of  a  dog  into  the 
kiuM  of  the  L^rd  thy  O  d,  f  >r  any  v.tw,  ftr  l)otb  these 
are  in  abmninali  m  u  the  V  rd  thy  God.'*— Bryan/. 

It  is  t«caose  the  d<tg  vna  consecrated  tn  Anubis,  that 
he  mi  represented  with  a  dug's  head.  Vircil  and  Ovid 
Call  him  Latrat.T Anubis ;  Prapertius  and  Prudeniius, 
LairaiM  Anubia. — Lar<  fur. 

At  the  pTMsot  day  d.ifra  are  considered  in  the  east  as 
defiiiiur:  iheyd-it  n-it  sufTer  them  in  their  hiuses,and 
nerwith  care  avoid  touching  them  in  the  streets.  By 
the  ancient  Jews,  as  reraarlied  hef  re,  they  were  cm- 
lidered  in  a  disirreenble  light.  "  Am  I  a  dog  1"  says  the 
PiiilisiiJM  to  David.  **  What,  is  thy  servant  a  d  ig  1"  says 
Haxael,  kc.  See  Harmer,  v.»l.  i.  p.  220.  It  may  mdeed 
be  ohierred,  tlut  in  most  counlri*i  and  lan.uages  the 
mrd  dog  is  s  lenn  nf  eontempL  "*  I  took  by  the  throat 
the  uncirramcised  d  ig."— 7*. 

9  Afler  being  so^tefi.]— Diodonis  Sicvlus  says  the 
•tme  thin*,  and  he  also  descrities  the  process  used  on 
the  occasi.in  -~^. 

10  /  hmeumem'}  -is  fitund  both  Id  Upper  and  Lower 
EcypL  It  creepa  si  )^\y  al  >ns,  as  If  ready  to  seize  its 
prey;  it  f  els  on  flants,  egss,  and  fjwls.  Tn  Upper 
Ecypt  it  searches  f  t  the  esgs  of  the  crocodile,  which  lie 
hiJ  in  the  sand,  and  eats  them,  thereby  preventing  the 
increase  of  thai  animal.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
S  et  ahout  the  h  -uses  lilce  a  cat.  It  makes  a  gr  jwling 
a  iMc  and  barks  when  it  is  very  an;;ry.  The  French  in 
Esypi  have  called  this  Rat  de  Pharaon.  Alpinus  and 
Bell  mhis,  f  U  wing  this,  have  called  it  Mus  Pharannis. 
The  resemllanee  it  has  to  a  mause  in  cnl  ur  and  hair, 
mi^  have  induced  people  Ignorant  of  natural  history. 
ti  ull  it  a  m  tiise,  but  why  Phara*^  h's  mouse  7  The 
Eeypiians  were  In  the  time  of  Pharac  h  too  intelligent  to 
call  it  a  m  mae :  nor  is  it  at  this  day  called  phtw  Ity  the 
Anha.  whirh  is  the  name  fir  mouse ;  they  call  it  nema. 
Whit  is  related  concerning  its  entering  the  jaws  uf  the 
;r>c-idtlc  is  ikbul  'US-'/fasirr/fuw/. 

11  BRtw  jnlf'e.]— There  were  In  Egypt  two  places  of 
ihie  name.  Weasel ing  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  of 
that  in  the  Thebiad.— 7*. 

12  IFu/««t.]— Hasselqaist  did  not  meet  with  either  of 
iheae  anirnals  in  Egypt*  Wolves  were  honoured  in 
EfTlt,  siys  Eusebius,  pr^>bably  fnnn  their  rcsemMance 
to  ilw  diic;.  S  ma  rel%te,  that  tlie  Ethiopians  hnving 
BBile  an  expedition  azainst  Eeypt,  were  put  to  fli'iht  by 
«*>ll  number  of  W'lvea,  which  (jcc^simed  the  place 
•!*^r«  the  incident  happened  to  bs  callel  Lycopolis. 


LXVIIf.  I  proceed  now  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  crocodile,^  which  during  the  four 
severer  months  in  winter  cats  nothing :  it  is  n 
quadrupeil,  but  amphibious ;  it  is  also  ovipa* 
roua.  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  sand ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  it  spends  on  shore,  but 
all  the  night  in  the  water,  as  being  warmer  than 
the  external  air,'*  whose  cold  is  increased  by  the 
dew.  No  animal  that  I  have  seen  or  known,  from 
being  at  first  so  remarkably  diminutive  grows 
lo  so  vast  a  size.  The  eggs  are  not  larger  than 
those  of  geese :  on  leaving  the  shell  the  young 
is  proportionably  small,  but  when  arrived  at  its 
full  size  it  is  sometimes  more  than  seventeen 
cubits  in  length :    it  has  eyes  like  a  hog,'* 


13  Of  the  rrocciliVe.]— The  general  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  crocodile  are  sufflciently  known.  I  shall 
therefore  l«  contented  with  giving  the  reader  fr.tm  6it- 
fereni  authors,  such  particulars  vf  this  extmordinary 
animal  as  are  less  notorious.  The  circumstance  of  their 
eating  n-tthin;  during  the  four  severe  winter  months 
seems  1 1  be  untrue. 

The  excrements  do  not  appear  to  pass  thr>u<;h  the 
anus,  they  pass  thrmeh  the  gut  Into  the  ventricle,  and 
are  V  »mited  up.  Under  the  sh  aider  of  the  old  croccv 
diie  is  a  f 'Uiculus  containing  a  thick  matter,  which 
smells  like  musk,  a  perfume  much  esteemed  in  Egypt. 
When  the  male  copulates  whh  the  fjmale,  he  turns  her 
with  his  snout  on  her  back. 

The  Idt  of  the  crocodile  Is  used  by  the  Egyptians 
against  the  rheumatism.  The  gall  is  th-uihi  good  f  tr 
the  eyes,  and  f  tr  barrenness  in  w^men.  The  eyes  are 
an  aphr  Ktisiac,  and  as  Hasselquist  alBrms,  esteemed  by 
the  .\nbs  superior  even  to  ambergris. 

When  the  ancient  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament 
speak  of  a  dragon,  a  crocodile  is  generally  tn  l.e  under- 
stood. "AmIaseaorajanninV*  See  Job  vii.  12;  where, 
according  to  Harmer,  a  crocodile  al  )ne  can  he  meant. 
The  animal  is  of  m~>st  extrairdinary  sirenjirth.  "^One 
of  twelve  feel,*'  says  Maillet,  "after  a  I  mg  fast  threw 
down  with  the  stroke  of  his  tail  five  or  six  men,  and  a 
Inle  of  C'lffc-e."  They  sleep  in  the  sun,  t  ui  not  soundly. 
They  seldom  descend  below  the  Theluiis,.  and  never 
bel  iw  Grand  Cairn.  Sjme  have  been  seen  fifty  feet  long. 
Herod  >tus  says  it  has  no  tongue,  lut  it  has  a  fleshy  sub- 
sunce  like  a  Umgue,  which  server  it  to  turn  its  meat: 
it  is  said  to  move  only  the  upper  jiw,  and  lo  lay  fifty 
e^s.  It  is  nut  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  name 
licing  champsa,  the  Egyptians  now  call  it  timsah.^T*. 

14  Warmer  than  the  external  oir.]— Water  exp-ised 
to  violent  heat  during  the  day  preserves  its  vrarmth  iu 
the  niihi,  and  is  then  much  less  c<'Id  ihin  the  external 
air.— LorvAer.  From  consulting  modern  travellers,  we 
find  the  remarks  of  Herxlutus  on  the  crocodile,  except- 
ing only  the  particularities  which  we  have  painted  out, 
confirmed. — T. 

lo  Eyee  tike  a  hog.']— The  leviathan  of  Job  is  variously 
understood  by  critics  fir  the  whale  and  the  cr>)codile. 
B»th  these  animals  are  remarkalle  fir  the  smallnekS 
of  their  eyas,  in  pr^portim  tt  the  bulk  of  their  tKidics: 
those  of  the  cr^odile  are  said  to  be  extremely  piercing 
out  of  the  water;  in  which  sense,  therefore,  the  poet's 
expressi  m, "  Its  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morn- 
in?,"  can  only  be  applicable.  Dr.  Yt*ttng,  In  his  pani- 
phrase  on  this  part  of  Job,  describing  the  crocodile  a« 
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teeth  laige  and  prominent,  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  its  body ;  but,  unlike  all  other 
aninials,  it  has  no  tongue.  It  is  further  and 
most  singularly  distinguished  by  only  moving 
its  upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
fangs ;  the  skin  is  protected  by  hard  scales  re- 
gularly divided.  In  the  open  air  its  sight  is 
remarkably  acute,  but  it  cannot  see  at  all  in  the 
water;  living  in  the  watrr  its  throat  is  always 
full  of  leeches ;  beasts  and  birds  universally 
avoid  it,  the  trochilus  alone  excepted,  which, 
from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  it  treats  with  kind- 
ness. When  the  crocodile  leaves  the  water, 
it  reclines  itself  on  the  sand,  and  generally 
towards  the  west,  with  its  mouth  open:  the 
trochilus  entering  its  throat  destroys  the 
leeches ;  in  acknowledgment  for  which  service 
it  never  does  the  trochilus  injuryt 

LXIX.  This  animal,  by  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  esteemed  sncred,'  by  others  it  is  treatetl 
as  an  enemy.'  They  who  live  near  Thebes, 
and  tb9  lake  Mocris,  hold  the  crocodile  in  re- 
ligious veneration  ;  they  select  one,  which  they 
render  tome  and  docile,  suspending  golden  or- 
naments from  its  cars,'  and  sometimes  gems  of 
value ;  the  fore  feet  are  secured  by  a  chain. 
They  feed  it  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  vic- 


the  animsl  intended  in  the  original,  has  given  ths  imaf  e 
an  err  meoua  relerence  to  ths  ma^ilude  rather  than 
the  brightness  of  its  eyes. 

L-^m*  if  bb  tntt,  uid  whan  hb  bunilJrt  ffH 
Lift  Ihdr  bnmi  lida,  *ht  morr.iii(  ■«■■  m  riM. 

Ar.  JJ^  i^Bdi^ol  tt>  (/ AM.  AUL 

1  Btteemed  torrrd.]— On  this  subject  we  have  the  f  1- 
lowfug  singular  sl-try  in  Maxtnius  Tyrius.  An  Egyptian 
woman  brtuf  ht  up  the  y«ung  one  of  a  rrnoidile.  The 
Ec7I)iians  esteemed  her  eingularly  firianate,  and  re- 
vered her  as  the  nurse  of  «  deity.  The  w  «man  had  a 
son  ab  ui  the  same  ase  w*Ui  the  crocodile,  and  they 
grew  up  and  played  together.  No  harm  ensOo'd  whilst 
the  crocodile  was  genile  from  being  weak ;  iiUi  when  it 
g(it  its  strength  it  devoured  the  child.  The  woman 
exulted  in  the  death  of  her  sm,  and  cnnsidered  his  Uie 
•8  tlessed  in  (he  extreme,  in  thus  becoming  the  victim 
iif  their  donreetic  god.— 7*. 

2  jyealtd  as  an  enemy.]— Thess  were  the  people  of 
Tentyra  in  particular,  now  called  Danders,  they  were 
Iambus  f  r  their  intrepidity  as  well  as  art  in  overcoming 
crocodiles.  F^r  a  imrticular  account  of  their  manner 
of  treating  them,  see  Pliny,  book  viii.  chap.  25.-7*. 

3  Omartenta  from  it»  ears.]— This  seems  t^i  sunpote, 
that  the  cr>C'idlle  has  ears  externally,  nevenSAleae 
Ih-ise  wliich  the  Sulian  sent  to  Louis  tlie  Fnurtecnth, 
and  whirh  the  academy  of  sciences  dissected,  had 
none.  They  f  und  in  them  Indeed  apertures  of  the 
ears  pLiced  below  the  eyes,  iiut  concealed  and  covered 
w^ith  sitii,  which  hnd  the  appearance  of  two  eye-lida 
entirely  cl  sed.  When  the  animal  was  alive,  and  rut 
of  the  water,  these  lids  r<r  *bably  opened.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was,  as  may  be  presumed,  to  ilicse  mem- 
branes that  the  ear-rings  were  fixed.— Lcirf/ier. 


tims,  and  with  other  appointed  food.  V^hils 
it  livps  they  treat  it  with  unceasing  attention, 
and  when  it  dies  it  ia  ^rst  embalmed,  and  afier« 
wards  deposited  in  a  sacred  chest.  They  who 
lived  in  or  near  Tlephantine,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering these  beasts  as  sacred,  make  them  an 
article  of  food  :  they  call  them  not  crocodiles, 
but  champsie.^  The  name  of  crocodiles  was 
first  Imposed  by  the  lonians,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  lijitriU  so  named  by  them,  which  are 
produced  in  tho  hedges. 

LXX.  Among  the  various  methods  that  sre 
used  to  take  the  crocodile,^  I  shall  only  relate 
one  which  most  deserves  attention :  they  fix 
on  a  hook  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh,  and  suffer 
it  to  float  into  tlie  middle  of  the  stream;  oit 
the  banks  they  have  a  live  hog,  which  they 
beat  till  it  cries  ouL  The  crocodile  hearing 
the  noise  mskes  towards  it,  and  in  the  way 
encounters  and  devours  the  bait  They  then 
draw  it  on  shore,  and  the  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  fill  its  eyes  with  clay;  it  is  thus  easily 
manageable,  which  it  otherwise  would  not  be. 

LXX  I.  The  hippopotamus'  is  esteemed  sa- 


4  CAomptfff.]— The  croc«^dile  had  many  nances,  iuch 
as  carniin,  •  :uchu8,  campsa.  This  last  signified  an  ark 
or  receptacle. — Bryant. 

5  To  fake  the  frf.«.A7r.]— The  most  common  way  of 
killing  the  crocodile  is  by  shooting  iL  The  ball  mvsi 
Iw  directed  towards  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  siiit, 
and  not  armed  with  scales  like  the  l:Bck.  Yet  they  pive 
an  acc(  antrf  a  method  if  catching  ihem  something  lil^'e 
that  which  Hen  d  tus  relates.  They  make  s  me  animal 
cry  at  a  distance  fr  <m  the  river,  and  when  the  crocndile 
comes  out  they  thruit  a  spear  into  his  b  dy,  to  which  a 
rope  is  tied ;  they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  spend 
himself;  and  afterwards  drawing  him  rai,  nin  a  pile 
into  his  mouth,  and  jumping  on  hia  back  lie  hii  Jiws 
together.— PocorAe. 

6  7*Ae  hipp(ipotamut.']—li  is  to  be  observed,  that  ths 
hippop-itaiiius  and  cruci)dile  were  syml>  Is  <  f  the  same 
purport:  both  related  to  the  deluge, and  however tlie 
Greeks  might  s  'metimes  represent  them,  they  wcrr 
b  th  in  diflerent  places  reverenced  by  the  ancient  Efyp- 
tians.— Br^onf,  who  n-fers  his  reader  oo  this  sut  jea  to 
the  Isis  and  Osiris  rf  Plutarch. 

The  hippofiotamos  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  te* 
hemoth  if  Scripture.  MalUet  snys  his  skin  istwu  finrers 
thick ;  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  kill  it 
as  there  is  only  a  small  f  bee  in  hs  f  >rehead  where  it  Is 
vulnerable.  Hasselquist  classes  it  n  >t  with  the  Rm;>h ilia 
but  quadrupeds.  It  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  croco. 
dile-,  and  kills  it «  herever  it  meets  it.  It  never  a|«pears 
liel  tw  the  cataracts.  The  hide  is  a  U«d  r>racamel: 
Maillet  speaks  of  me  which  w.  uld  have  been  a  heavy 
load  f  -r  f  >ur  camels.  He  dt  es  great  injury  to  the  E^|v 
lians,  destr.iytng  in  a  very  short  time  an  entire  fttld  of 
corn  iv  cl.iver.  Their  manner  of  destr  yinc  it  is  tw  curi 
ous  to  lie  omitted :  they  ):l»ce  In  his  way  a  great  quantity 
of  peas;  the  beast  filling  hinicclf  with  these,  they  occa 
sion  an  ini^  lenil.lc  thirst.  Upo>»  these  he  drinks  larre 
draughts  of  water,  and  the  £{•  piians  afterwards  find 
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mi  in  the  dixtrict  of  Papremis,  but  in  no  other 
part  of  Egyid,  I  shall  describe  its  nature 
and  properties:  it  is  a  qaadrnped,  its  feet  are 
sioTeD.and  it  has  hoofs  like  an  ox  ;  the  nose  Is 
short,  but  turned  up,  the  teeth  prominent ;  it 
membles  a  horse  in  its  mane,  its  tail,  and  its 
voice:  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  very  large  ox,  and 
ik  has  a  skin  so  remarkably  thick  that  when 
dried  it  is  made  into  oflensive  weapons. 

LXXIT.  The  Nile  also  produces  otters, 
which  the  E,;ryptians  venerate,  as  they  also  do 
the  fish  calle<l  lepttodua,  and  the  eel  :^  these  are 
ncred  to  the  Nile,  as  among  the  birds  if  one 
eaiied  the  chenalopcx.* 

TjXXTIT.  They  have  also  another  sacred 
bird,  which,  except  in  a  picture,  I  have  never 
leen :  it  is  called  the  phoenix  J'     It  is  very  un- 


bhn  daad  nn  the  ah'^tr,  bl  ^wn  up  as  if  killed  with  the 
Anneeit fK«is^n.    P-'nnant  reives,  in  his  Synapsis  of 
Attiimtf,  other  and  more  pi  itisible  means  of  tafcine  this 
anfaoal.    lis  viice  is  between  the  r  sarins  of  a  bull  and 
ibe brajing  nf  an  elefthanl.   It  is  at  first  interrupted  with 
frequent  short  pauses,  but  miy  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.  The  rsfiener  he  goes  r>n  sh  >re,  the  better  hnpes 
lare  the  Egypt Uos  of  a  sufficient  Increase  rif  the  Nile.  ' 
His  fmd,  they  shj,  can  be  aim 'st  dittinciiiished  In  his  i 
excremen  s.    P  tc  •eke  calls  it  a  fish,  and  says  that  he  j 
WIS  Able  to  obuin  little  inf  >rm<kti  m  concerning  it.  | 

I  have  asMrted  that  this  animal  is  !?enerally  allowed 
t3  bt  the  beh«in  th  of  scripture;  Mr.  Bnica  is  of  a  cnn- 
Inry  opinbn,  and  believes  the  t>ehemoth  to  be  the  ele- 
(ihaaL-See  his  Trtvels,  v  A.  v.  p.  88. 

Tbs  abive  particulars  are  compiled  chiefly  from  Haa- 
ieViuisi,  Maillet,  and  Pennant.— 7*. 

6  The  ee/.}— Antiphanes  in  Athenaus,  address!  ne  him- 
self to  the  Egyptians,  siys,  **  Ynu  ad  >re  the  ox ;  I  s  icri- 
See  tttbe  g-ida.  Y>na  reverence  the  eel  as  a  very  power- 
ful deity ;  we  c  nailer  it  as  the  daintiest  of  f  tod."  Ami- 
ph^oes,  and  the  Greek  writers,  whn  amused  themselves 
with  riJiculing  the  reliei  us  ceremonies  of  Eeypt,  were 
diQlitlen  i^n'^rant  of  the  m<itive  which  caused  this  par- 
Uailar  fish  to  be  pr'^scribed.  The  fle.<ih  of  the  eel,  and 
swe  other  fish,  thickened  the  11  >od,  and  by  checki  ns  the 
perspirati  tn  exc^ited  all  th  'se  maladies  c  >nnected  with 
t)M  lepr  tay.  The  priests  forbade  the  po  iple  tn  eat  it,and 
t> reader thftir  pr  hlbiit  >n8  m  >re  effect U'll,  ihey  prei end- 
ed to  resard  these  fish  as  sicred.  M.  P^iw  pretends  that 
Ihe  Greeks  have  been  in  an  emr  in  placing  the  eel 
«n>nnt  the  sacred  fish,  but  I  have  alwiys  m  aiy  to  that 
l*wtiBd  man,  where  are  your  pr^ifs )— Lurcher. 

9CAMa/<p;«.>— Thisbird  In  fiiure  greatly  resembles 
the  r*ya»f  but  it  has  all  the  art  aod  cunning  of  the  fjx.— 
Unker. 

Id  Pkams-^-Trim  whal  is  related  of  this  bird  the 
nkenkkns  save  the  name  phsnix  Vt  the  palm-trae,  t)e- 
euse  when  burnt  d  >wn  ti  the  ground  it  springs  Up  again 
fairer  and  slronrer  thin  ever. 

Tiie  ancient  ChrU  ians  als)  refer  to  the  phoenix,  as  a 
type'^the  resurrecJin.—T'. 

We  find  the  f  jlljwiag  remark  in  Thomisius  de  Flagio 
Uterarii. 

Her^-itus  in  secondo  ex  histnrica  Hecatiet  Milesii 
Bvntime  qu^mttlurima  verbis  t^tidem  exscripsis.ne  di- 
^^nr,  panes  quadam  let  iter  ementitus,  cujusmodi  sunt, 


common  even  among  themselves ;  foi  cording 
to  the  Heliopolitans,  it  comes  there  hut  once  in 
the  course  of  five  hundred  years,  and  then  onl) 
at  the  decease  of  the  parent  bird.  If  it  bear 
any  resemblance  to  its  picture,  the  winqs  ore 
partly  nf  a  gold  and  partly  nf  a  ruby  colour,  and 
its  form  and  size  perfectly  like  the  eaglr.  They 
relate  one  thing  nf  it  which  surpasses  all  credi- 
bility :  they  say  that  It  comes  from  Arabia  to 
the  temple  of  the  aun,  bearing  the  dead  body  of 
its  parent  inclosed  in  myrrh,  which  it  buries. 
It  makes  a  ball  of  myrrh  shaped  like  an  egg,  as 
large  as  it  is  able  to  carry,  which  it  proves  by 
experiment.  This  done  it  excavates  the  mass, 
into  which  it  introduces  the  botly  of  the  dead 
bird  ;  it  again  closes  the  aperture  with  myrrh, 
and  the  whole  becomes  the  same  weight  as  when 
composed  entirely  of  myrrh  ;  it  then  proceeds 
to  E^ypt  to  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

LXXIV.  In  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  there 
are  also  sacred  serpen ts,^^  not  at  all  troublesome 
to  men;  they  are  very  small,  but  have  two  horns 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  they  die,  they 
are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  whom 
they  are  said  to  belong. 

LXXV.  There  is  a  place  in  Arabia,  near 
the  city  Butos,  which  I  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  winged 
serpent.*'    I  saw  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of 

quae  de  phccnice  ave,  deque  fluviatili  equo  et  crocodi« 
brum  venatime  commemirat,  p.  204. 

As  tr>  what  he  may  have  borrowed  fr'^m  Hecat8eu<«, 
nothing  can  be  said,  but  the  term  *  leviter  ementitus'  d  .>es 
n  >t  appear  to  be  candidly  applical.ls  ti  a  writv  whi,  In 
this  bonk  particularly,  tells  ytu  in  every  page  that  ha 
only  relates  the  inf  trmati  tn  he  received,  and  who  pro- 
fesse  ily  re  ranis  the  story  of  the  phrenix  as  f  ibul  »us.— 7*. 

11  Skt^red  eerpents.']— The  symbrilical  w  trship  of  the 
serpent  was  in  the  first  ages  very  extensive,  and  was  in- 
tr  )duced  into  all  the  mysteries  wherever  celebrated.  It 
is  remirkable  that  wherever  the  Am  tni  ins  f  unded  any 
places  of  worship,  there  was  geneV^lly  s  )me  sf^ry  of  a 
serpent.  There  was  a  legend  ab  'iit  a  serpent  atCulchis, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi,  iit.^Bryant. 

The  Egyptians  worsiiipped  the  g'^odness  if  the  Creator 
under  the  name  of  Cneph.  The  symbol,  according  to 
Eusebius,  was  a  serpent.  "  The  serpent  within  a  circle, 
touching  it  at  the  two  opposite  pK>inis  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, si'^nifles  the  good  genius." 

These  serpents,  h»n>ureJ  by  the  nime  of  Haridi,  still 
are  fim.ius, as  treated  by  the  priests  of  A^hmin.— fibvory. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  serpent  was  a 
symbol  uf  the  sun,  which  the  Eeyptians  gave  a  place  in 
their  sacred  tables.  Njr  did  they  content  themselves 
with  placing  the  serpent  with  their  g'>ds,  l^itit  often  ref> 
resented  even  the  gods  themselves  with  the  b'>dy  and  uil 
of  a  servient  j  nned  to  their  own  head.— Af  m/a'<con. 

12  Winged  aerpent.']'^Vfe  oujhl  n  »t  t»i  F*  vro  prompt 
either  t>  believe,  nr  the  contrary,  ihin«  which  are  un- 
comm-in.  AKh  lugh  I  have  never  seen  winged  serpents, 
I  believe  that  they  exist;  (or  a  Phrygian  brought  inio 
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■erpentfl'  bones  and  ribs  placed  on  heaps  of  dif> 
ferent  heights.  The  place  itself  is  a  strait  be- 
twixt two  mountains,  it  opens  upon  a  wide 
plain  which  communicates  with  EgypL  They 
affirm,  that  in  the  commencement  of  every 
spring  these  winged  serpents  fly  from  Arabia 
towanls  Egypt,  but  that  the  ibis*  here  meets 
and  destroys  them.  The  Arabians  say,  that  in 
anknowledgment  of  this  service  the  Egyptians 
hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  that  people. 

LXXVI.  One  species  of  the  ibis  is  entirely 
Itlack,  its  beak  remarkably  crooked,  its  legs  as 
large  as  those  of  a  crane,  and  iu  size  it  resembles 
the  crez :  this  is  the  enemy  of  the  serpents.  The 
second  species  is  the  most  common :  these  have 
the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  naked ;  the 
plumage  is  white,  except  that  on  the  head,  the 
neck,  the  eztremilies  of  the  wings,  and  the  tail, 
these  are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  but  the  legs 
and  the  beak  resemble  in  all  respects  those  of 
the  other  species.  The  form  of  the  flying  and 
of  the  aquatic  serpents  is  the  same  :  the  wings 
of  the  former  are  not  feathered,  but  entirely 
like  those  of  the  hats.  And  thus  I  have  fin- 
ished my  account  of  the  sacred  animals. 

LXXVII.  Those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  are  of  all  whom 
I  have  seen,  the  most  ingenious,  being  attentive 


I  ^nU  a  scorpion  which  had  wings  like  those  of  the  grass- 
hopxKT.^Pauaanitu. 

**  The  bunlen  of  ihe  boasts  of4he  south :  Into  the  land 
(irtnuble  ^nd  ansulsh,  fr>m  whence  come  the  yiuneand 
oil  linn,  the  viper,aad  Aery  flying  serpent, &c."— Isaiah, 
XXX.  6. 

De  aerpentibus  m«mnrandl  maxlme,  quns  parvns  ad* 
nudum  et  veneni  praesentis,  certoanni  tempore  ex  liino 
c>ncreunjm  puludum  emergere  in  magno  examine  vj- 
lantes  ETyptum  lendere,  atque  In  ipsi  intr>itu  flnium 
ab  avibiia  qu  is  ibidas  appellant,  ad  verso  agmine  excipi 
pujrnartue  c-mfici  iradilum  etl.—Pampanius  Mela- 

1  Ibi«.}-~ThQ  ibis  whs  a  bird  with  a  1  jng  neck  and  a 
cnxiked  beak,  n  it  much  aalike  the  sturk;  his  lees  were 
1  111?  and  stiif,  and  when  he  put  his  head  and  neclc  under 
his  win?,  the  ft  lire  he  made,  as  Elian  sajs,  was  s  *me> 
thine  like  a  man's  heart.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  clys- 
ters was  first  f 'und  out  fr  iro  obsenraiions  vmda  of  this 
bird's  applyin?  that  remedy  to  himself,  by  the  help  of  his 
I  mg  neck  and  iicak.  It  is  reported  of  it,  that  it  c  tul.i 
live  nt  where  but  in  Efgrpi,  but  wiuld  pine  itself  lo 
death  if  iransp  >rtcd  f*  another  country.— A/on /awroM. 

In  cnntradi::^it  >n  tn  ihe  above  M.  Larcher  informs  us, 
that  one  was  kept  f  jr  several  years  iu  the  menagerie  at 
Versailles.— 7*. 

Hassel'iuisi  calU  the  ardea  ibis,  the  Ibis  of  the  ancient 
Ecyplians,  because  it  is  very  comm  m  in  Eaypt,  and 
aim  <sl  pecuii ir  to  that  country:  because  it  eats  and  i.<e 
stroys  seriwnts:  and  iiecause  the  urns  f  und  in  sepul- 
chres coniaii^a  bird  of  this  size :  it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
rarmhen. 


to  the  improvement  of  the  memory* bey.  d  the 
rest  of  mankind.  To  give  some  idea  of  their 
mode  of  life :  for  three  days  successively  in 
every  month  they  use  purges,  vomits,  and  clys- 
ters; this  they  do  out  of  attention  to  their 
health,'  being  persuaded  that  the  diseaaes  of  the 
bo<ly  are  occasioned  by  the  different  elements 
received  as  food.  Besides  this,  we  msy  ven- 
ture to  asaert,  that  after  the  Africans  there  is 
no  people  in  health   and  constitution^  to  be 


2  Of  the  memory.'}— Th9  Invention  of  local  memory 
is  ascribed  to  SiroonMes.  **  Much,"  says  Cicer  i,  **  do  I 
thank  Simmides  of  Chi  >s,  who  first  if  all  Invemed  the 
art  of  memory."  Simonides  is  by  nmvM  authors  affirmed 
to  have  taken  medicines  to  acquire  this  accomplisli- 
ment. — iSf.  e  Bayle^  article  Simonide*. 

Mr.  Hume  remarks,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
much  more  valued  in  ancient  times  than  at  present;  that 
there  is  scarce  any  nreat  genius  celebrated  in  antiqalty, 
Hh  >  is  n  )t  celebrated  fir  this  uleni,and  It  is  enameimted 
by  Cicero  am>ngn  the  sublime  qualities  *f  Cesar.— 7*. 

3  Ihtir  health-,  4>r.]— This  assertion  was  true  previouf 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  andaljng  lime  afterwards; 
Ixit  when  they  Iwgan  tc  neglect  the  canals,  the  water 
putrefied,  and  the  vapours  which  were  exhaled  rendering 
the  air  uf  Egypt  very  unhealthy,  malismant  fevers  soon 
began  to  appear:  these  became  epidemical,  and  ibcss 
vapours  concentrating  and  becoming  every  day  more 
pestilential,  finally  caused  that  dreadful  malady  knofwn 
by  the  name  of  the  plainie.  It  was  not  s  i  before  canals 
were  sunk  at  all,  or  as  l-.tng  as  they  were  kept  in  good 
order:  Lut  pmbaUy  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which 
inclines  to  Elearchis  has  never  been  healthy.— £4irtA«r. 

4  Health  and  eonatUutum.']—\\,  is  of  this  country, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  nature  with  a 
fav.<uraLle  eye,  that  the  gods  have  made  a  sort  of  terres- 
trial paradise.— The  air  there  is  more  pure  and  excel- 
lent tlun  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  the  wnmeD, 
and  the  females  of  other  species,  are  m  re  fruitful  than 
any  where  else ;  the  lands  are  more  prnluctive.  As  the 
men  there  commonly  enj  >y  perfoct  health,  the  trees  and 
plants  never  Ijse  ilieir  verdure, and  the  fruits  are  al«rays 
delicious  or  at  least  salutary.  Ii  is  true,  that  this  air, 
g  Hxl  as  it  is,  is  subject  to  te  cornipied  in  some  pmpor- 
ti'in  to  other  climates.  It  is  even  l«d  In  th  ss  paiu 
where,  when  the  iuundati  ms  of  the  Nile  have  twen 
very  great,  this  river  in  returning  to  its  channel,  leaves 
marshy  places,  which  infect  the  country  round  ab  ut: 
the  dew  is  als.>  very  dangerous  in  Egypt.— ftao?**'/"'"* 
Maillet,  by  Harmer  in  hie  Obeervationa  on  S  ripture. 

Pococke  says,  that  the  dew  of  Egypt  occasi v>ns  very 
danger  us  disorders  in  the  eyes ;  tut  he  adds,  that  they 
have  the  pUguc  very  rarely  in  Egypt,  unless  bruitght  by 
infection  to  Alexandria,  where  it  d.*es  not  commonly 
spread.  S  ime  suppose  that  this  disteni{«r  breeds  in 
temperate  weather,  and  that  excessive  cold  and  heal 
St  >ps  ii:  8 J  that  they  have  it  not  in  Consuntinople  in 
winter,  nor  in  Egypt  in  summer.  Tne  air  of  Cairo  In 
pariicultir  is  not  ih  uight  to  be  wh  les  »roe ;  the  pcopl* 
are  much  sutject  to'fluzes,  and  trouUed  with  ruptures, 
the  small-pox  als  >  is  common,  but  not  dangercos;  l«i' 
m  >nary  diseases  are  unknown.  .  Savary  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  hcnlihincss  of  ihe  climate,  but  allows  Uut 
the  sejs  m  from  February  i>>  the  end  of  May  is  unhealthy. 
Volney,  wh>  contradicts  Siivi»ry  in  m'»Bi  of  bis  ••■*1* 
li  jns,  Goufirros  wiut  he  says  of  the  climate  uf  £gypt«'~' 
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ipifcd  with  the  Egypiiana.  To  thi«  ad- 
futige  the  cluiMte,  which  is  hera  subject  to 
DO  Tsriations,  may  cssenttatly  contribute : 
changes  of  all  kinds,  and  those  in  particular  of 
ihs  seasons,  promote  and  occasion  the  maladies 
of  the  body.  To  their  bread,  which  they  make 
with  spelt,  they  give  the  name  of  cyllcstis: 
thrj  have  no  vines*  in  the  country,  but  they 
drink  a  liquor  fermented  from  barley;'  they 

5.Vo«iiM>.]'Thai  there  must  have  been  vines  in  s^me 
puts  of  E«7PU  is  evident  fr.>in  the  f  11  ming  pesssre  In 
tfaa  book  i>f  Numbers :  **  And  wheref  >re  have  ye  miido 
C9t9  come  up  ( in  •  f  E;ypt,  13  brin?  us  in  unto  this  evil 
pbcel  it  is  no  pl.ice  of  seed  or  of  tizBy  or  nf  vm««,  or  of 
pme^rmosies;  neither  is  there  any  water  to  drinlc." 
Lardier  tlieref  >re  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  only  of 
(bit  pun  of  Esypc  where  com  was  cultivated.  Again, 
io  ihe  Pi  .Iffls,  we  have  this  pass^^ :  "  He  destr  >yed 
Uieir  vines  with  hailstones.'*  Egypt,  however,  ceruinly 
otT«r  was  a  wine  c^>uniry,n<)r  is  it  now  productive  of  a 
fjetntity  adequate  l^  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

Th«  Oraeks  were  wr>>ne,  siys  Sivary,  in  wishing  to 
ntaLltsh  a  perfect  resemtltace  be:wijrt  Bacchus  and 
Osiris.  The  first  was  h  'ntured  as  the  author  of  the 
▼me;  but  the  Egyptians,  fir  frira  attribminsr  its  culture 
\a  Onris,  held  wine  in  abhorrence.  **  The  Egyptians," 
fiyi  Plutarch,"  never  drank  wine  bef -re  the  time  of 
Paunmttichus;  they  heli  this  liquor  to  be  the  bl  tod  of 
the  riinie,  who  havlu';  made  war  on  the  gnds,  and 
pitUheA  in  baitli^,and  that  the  vine  sprang  from  the 
eirth  mingled  with  their  bl  jod ;  nor  did  they  otkr  it  in 
iibaii  ms,  thinking  it  odi  >us  to  the  gods."  Whence  the 
onenul  averst.>n  f  tr  wine  orieinated,  it  would  be  difll- 
e«U  Id  ny,  but  exist  K  did,  which  pr.>bably  wia  one 
reasto  why  it  was  f  ri'idden  by  Mahomet  Perhips  we 
ii>  nli  seek  f  r  the  cause  in  the  curse  of  Noah,  prv 
o^nceil  up>n  Aun,  who  insulted  his  Cither  finding  him 
dniak.'£beorjf. 

Iq  the  time  of  H  nner  the  vine  grew  wild  In  the  island 
fi SkWjy  I  m  it  was  nit  improved  by  the  skill,  n  ^r  did 
it  aifri  a  liquor  grateful  lo  the  taste  of  the  savage  in- 
hAbtunis.— GtMon. 

tXthe  smtll  qtnntity  of  wine  made  anciently  in  E^pi, 
•iflMwas  carried  fi  Rome,  and  according  to  Maillet, 
«u  the  third  in  esteem  of  their  wines. 

(  Fermenttd  Jrom  dor/«v.>— See  a  Dissertation  on 
Biriey  Wine,  )>^f -re  alluded  to,  where,  ammgst  a  pro. 
6&i'nr.f  witty  and  hunnmus  rem.-«rks,  much  real  in- 
t  nitalf  m  !■  ccnmunicated  on  this  subject.— T. 

TiM  m'st  vut?ar  pe  >ple  make  a  sirt  of  beer  of  barley, 
vnh  nt  being  maUe<l ;  they  put  s  tmelhine  in  it  to  make 
iiiiu>iiciie,and  call  it  hovny:  they  make  it  ferment; 
it  ii  tiiick  and  s  ^ur,  and  will  nut  keep  lv>nger  than  three 
or  f  er  days.— P<;«>^*e. 

The  invenii  «n  of  this  liquor  of  barley  is  universally 
iUritiwed  t « OsiHs.— 7*. 

Ai  Kn  Hshman  may  in  this  place  be  excused,  if  he 
atSKrt  with  s  'me  degree  of  pride,  ilut  the  "  wine  of  bar* 
itf**  made  in  this  country,  or  in  ether  words  British 
t^r  ii  sorwri  *r  t  *  what  is  made  in  any  other  part  of  the 
«<rid,  the  l«er  of  Bremen  is  h>wever  deservedly 
bmnu.  It  h'ts  l^een  asserted  by  s^me  that  our  brewers 
itr  <w  dead  d  vs  flayed  into  the  wort,  and  Mil  them  till 
th?  flet*i  is  ill  e  >nsumed.  ^  Others,"  say  the  authors  of 
tie  Enrycl >foilla  Brttannica,  ''mire  equiublc,  atiri- 
^*»'«  the  excellency  of  "ur  beer  to  the  quality  of  onr 
nuU  4..d  water,  and  skill  of  our  brewers.*' 


live  principally  upon  fish,  either  salted^  or  dried 
in  the  sun ;  they  eat  also  qimiis^'  ducks,  and 
some  smaller  birds,  without  other  preparation 
than  first  salting  them ;  hot  they  roast  and  boil 
such  other  birds  snd  fishes  as  they  have,  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  preserved  for  aacred 
parpoiwa. 

LXXVIII.  Ax  the  entertainments  of  the 
rich,  just  as  the  company  is  about  to  rise  from 
the  repast,  a  smalt  cofRn  is  carried  round,  con- 
taining a  perfect  representation  of  a  dead  body ; 
it  is  in  size  sometimes  of  one  but  never  of 
more  than  two  cubits,  and  as  it  is  shown  to  the 
guests  in  rotation,  the  bearer  exclaims,  **•  Cast 
your  eyes  ou  this  figure,  after  death  you  your- 
self will  resemble  it ;  drink  then,  and  lie  hap- 
py."-*-8uch  are  the  customs  they  observe  at 
entertainments. 

LXXIX.  They  contentedly  adhere  to  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  averse  to 
foreign  msnners.*  Among  other  things  which 
claim  our  approbation,  they  have  a  song,'^  which 

7  SiXttd.'l—K  distinction  must  here  be  observed  be> 
twixt  sei-siU  and  f-ssilvall:  the  Egyptians  al)horred 
the  firmer,  but  made  no  scruple  of  using  the  latter. 

8  Quoti*.]— "  The  quails  of  Egypt  are  esteemsd  a  great 
delicacy,  are  of  the  size  of  a  turtle  dove,  and  called  by 
Hasselquist,  tetrao  Israel ilarum."  A  dispute,  h  twever, 
h-ts  arisen  amongst  the  learned,  whether  the  f  khI  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  was  a  bird;  many  suppose  that 
they  fed  on  l)custs.  Their  immense  quantities  seem  to 
firm  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  latter  opini'>n|  not 
easily  to  be  set  aside ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
Arabs  at  the  present  day  eat  l>)CU8ts  when  fresh,  and 
esteem  them  when  silted  a  great  delicacy. — T. 

9  Avertt  to/ /reign  tnannert.'] — The  attachment  of  the 
Eirypiians  to  their  country  has  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  remark;  it  is  neverthfaless  singular,  that  great  num* 
bers  (Tthem  anciently  live'l  as  servants  in  other  lands. 
Mr.  Harmer  oliserves,  that  Hngar  was  an  Egyptian,  with 
many  others;  and  that  it  will  n<a  be  easy  lo  pick  out 
from  the  Old  Testament  accounts  an  equal  number  ( f 
servants  of  other  countries,  ituit  lived  in  f ;rei2n  lands 
mentioned  there. — T. 

10  Thty  have  a  9cng  ]— Linus,  snys  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  the  first  inventor  cf  mel  idy  amoncst  the  Greeks. 
We  are  tnld  by  Athenssus,  that  the  strain  called  Linus 
was  wry  melancholy.  Linus  was  supposed  to  havo 
been  the  first  lyric  poet  in  Greece,  and  was  the  mastsr 
of  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  and  Hercules. 

Plutarch,  from  Heraclidesof  Pontus,  mentions  certain 
dirges  as  composed  by  Linns;  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  s>ngs  in  honour  of  his  mem->ry:  to  these 
Homer  is  suppr'sed  to  alluJe  in  the  f  ll.iwing  lines: 

T«  (hae  ■  ye«*h  nwnke*  tin  wsrhlin^  rria^i . 
Whrae  tandar  \\j  ibc  bte  of  Unas  nno* 
la  omnrad  duca  bebiad  him  move  the  tni^ 
Tkow  aoft  the  voice,  and  ummbt  to  the  *nin.-^faf^ 

S^ng  in  Grti'ct  Is  Bnp|K>fled  to  have  prereded  the  use 
of  leiters.—Not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  ths  Hebrews, 
Arabians,  AssyrianS|  Persians,  and  Indiaat  bad  thsir 
nsttonal  somrs. 
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is  also  uned  in  Phcenicia,  Cyproe,  and  other  pin- 
cei,  where  it  is  ilifTerently  named.  Of  all  the 
things  which  astonished  me  in  Egypt,  no- 
thing more  perplexed  me  than  my  curiosity  to 
know  whence  the  Egyptians  learned  this  song, 
10  entirely  resembling  the  Linus  of  the  Greeks ; 
it  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity  among  them,  and 
they  call  it  Maneros.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  Maneros  wns  the  only  son  of  their  first 
monarch ;  and  thnt  having  prematurely  died, 
they  instituted  these  melancholy  strains  in  his 
honour,  constituting  their  first  and  in  earlier 
times  their  only  song. 

LXXX.  The  Egyptians  surpass  all  the 
Greeks,  the  LacedaBmonians  excepted,  in  the 
reverence '  which  they  pay  to  ai^e ;  if  a  young 
person  met  his  senior,  he  instantly  turns  aside 
to  make  way  for  him ;  if  a  senior  enter  an 
apartment,  the  youth  always  rise  from  their 
seats ;  this  ceremony  is  observed  by  no  other  of 
the  Greeks.  When  the  Egyptians  meet  they 
do  not  speak,  bnt  make  a  profound  reverence, 
bowing  with  the  hand  down  to  the  knee. 

LXXXr.  Their  habit,  which  they  call  cal- 
asirix,'  is  made  of  linen.'and  fringed  at  the  l>ot- 

Mnnuiicne  hni  preBervedanorisinal CariLbean  smsr, 
whichhed  >ei  nn  hesiiaintodeclare  worthy  of  Anscre-^n. 

**  Oh,  snake,  stay ;  stay,  O  snake,  that  my  sister  may 
drawfrim  the  pailem  of  thy  painted  akin  the  rishi>>n 
and  work  nf  a  rich  ril  tnn,  whiwh  I  mean  to  present  tn 
my  mistress :  so  mny  thy  tenuty  and  thy  disposition  tie 
preferred  to  all  '>ther  serpents.  Oh  snake,  stay  I"  Rit- 
Mn*«  Enay  an  NtUianat  Smi^, 

1  Rerererfey  /tr.y—The  f  U  'wlnf?  story  If  reUted  by 
Valerius  Maximus:  An  old  Athenian  guins  to  the  thea>- 
tre,  WAS  not  a)  le  to  find  a  plice  amonrst  his  country- 
men; comins  by  accident  where  the  nmtassadors  fr  m 
Sparta  were  Bittin?,they  all  respectfully  r>8e,  and  gave 
him  the  plice  r.f  h -nour  amon<*8t  them.  The  |^>ple 
were  Itud  in  their  applnuse,  which  occasioned  a  Spar- 
tan to  remark,  that  the  Aihenians  were  not  ignorant  of 
virtue,  th  »u«h  they  f  >rl«ore  to  practise  it. 

Juvenal,  renrohating  tlie  dissip-ttl  tn  and  profllncy  of 
>he  times  in  which  he  live-1,  expresses  himself  thus: 
Crerletnn'  h^  (tnuudc  oefver  m^rte  |M«iidiui 
SI  jnt-erb  nlale  nra  amumxenx,  el  d 
Bartut9  cuironque  |Mier. 

As  If  the  not  paylntr  a  bec«.iming  reverence  to  age  was 
the  highest  mark  of  deeeneracy  which  c^uld  be  sh  <wn. 

Savary  tells  his  readers,  that  the  reverence  here 
menti  med  is  at  this  day  in  Esypt  exhibited  on  every 
occasi  -)n  to  those  advanced  in  years.  Vari  us  modes  of 
testifying  resivct  are  ad  ^pted  amonrst  different  nations, 
bill  tills  of  rising  frjm  the  sent  seems  to  Le  In  a  manner 
Instinctive,  and  to  preTnll  every  where. 

2  Ca/kistn«.]— This  calaslris  ihey  w  *re  nf^xt  the  skin, 
and  it  seems  to  have  served  them  bnh  f•^T  shirt  and 
habit,  it  l«in?  the  custom  •  f  the  Eeyptians  to  g  •  liehily 
clothed ;  it  appe  irs  nls  >  to  hive  Iven  in  use  amonrst  the 
Greeks.— See  M  ^wf  ur.nn.  P  »c<'cke,  with  <»ther  m  vlcrn 
travellers,  inf  r^s  us  thtt  the  dress  rf  ihe  Ecyinians 
■terns  to  have  undergone  very  little  change ;  the  most 


torn ;  over  this  they  throw  a  kind  of  shawl  mads 
of  white  wool,  but  in  these  vests  of  wool  tbey 
are  forbidden  by  their  religi,?n  cither  to  be  bar- 
ied  or  to  enter  any  sacred  edifice ;  this  is  a 
peculiarity  of  those  ceremonies  which  are  called 
Orphic^  and  Pythagorean  :*  whoever  has  been 
initiated  into  these  mysteries  can  never  bo  in- 
terred in  a  vest  of  wool,  for  which  a  sacred  rea- 
son is  assigned. 

LXXXII.  Of  the  Egyptians  it  ia  forthei 
memorable,  that  they  first  imagined  what  month 
or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity ; 
they  also  from  observing  the  days  of  nativity,' 
venture  to  predict  the  particular  circumstances 
of  a  man's  life  and  death  :  thii>  ia  done  by  the 
poets  of  Greece,  but  the  Egyptians  have  cer- 
tainly discovered  more  things  that  are  wonderful 
than  all  the  reat  of  mankind.     Whenever  any 

simple  drees  being  rnly  a  1  >ns  shin  with  wide  sleeves, 
tied  alioot  the  middle.  When  they  perf  rmed  any  reli- 
gl  us  (dices, we  find  frm  Herod  lus, they  were  clxbed 
only  in  linen;  and  at  this  day  when  the  Eryptiaas  enier 
a  mositue  they  put  vn  a  white  garment;  which  circum. 
stanc'*,F>C(-'cke  remarks,  misht  pn>tial  ly  eire  riae  to  the 
use  of  the  surplice.  T»  this  simplicity  of  dress  in  the 
men,  it  appears  that  the  dr^ss  •  f  the  firmales,  in  costli- 
ness and  marnificence,exhil  iisa  r.riking  coninsi.— T. 

3  O.'phir.'y—Th  se  initiated  into  Orplieus's  mysterin 
were  called  Orphe  lelcstai,  who  assured  all  admiucd 
into  their  society  vf  certain  foliciiy  after  death:  whicli 
when  Philip,  one  i<f  that  nnler,  I  ui  miseral  ly  poor  aod 
indisrent,  b  RS'eil  tf,  Leotychidas  the  Spartan  replicJ, 
"  Why  do  y  u  not  die  then,  y  u  f  nd,  and  put  an  end  to 
yoor  rrticf  rtunes  to/reiher  whh  y^tir  lif^l"  At  their 
initlati  n  little  else  was  required  of  them  twsidcs  an 
oath  of  BecTCcy.— Potter. 

So  little  d  '  we  kn>w  about  Orpheus,  that  Aristnitt 
dies  DM  scm;  le  to  question  his  existence.  The  cel» 
brated  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Justin  are  judged  by  Dr. 
J  trtin  to  be  f 'r?erics. 

4  Py/Afl^orcon.]— To  be  minir  e  in  our  accrunt  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  would  perhaps  I  e  triflinc  with  Ihe 
patience  of  s  *me  readers,  whilst  to  j«ss  it  <  ver  without 
any  n  >tice  misht  give  nflbnce  to  others.  Bom  at  S^mcs, 
he  travelled  to  v.tri<>u8  countries,  I  ut  EeyfH  was  the 
?reat  s  urce  fr  m  which  he  derived  his  knowledre.  On 
his  return  t/i  his  country,  he  was  f  lljwed  by  numbers 
of  his  discii  les;  A*  tm  hence  came  a  rr  md  <>f  lesielaion, 
phil  a'phers,  anif  sch  lars,  the  pride  <  f  Greece.  To  the 
discii  les  '  f  Pythagoras  the  wrtrld  is  douhiless  indebted 
f  >r  the  discovery  iT  numbers,  of  the  principles  of  music, 
•f  physics,  and  of  m  »r:»l8.— 7! 

6  Daift  «/iia//rf7y.]— Many  illustrious  characters 
have  in  all  countries  d  ven  way  to  this  weakness;  t  ut  that 
such  a  m-in  as  Dryden  sh  tuld  phce  c  >nfidence  in  soch 
pn^nosticati  ns,  cannot  fail  tu  impress  the  mind  with 
cimvicti  msof  the  melanch">lytru'h,  that  the  mr^st  eTalt* 
ed  talents  are  seMom  wiihjut  thoir  p  rti m  *  f  infirmity. 

Cisiini*  their  nativity,  or  by  cilcul.^iion  seeking  ta 
know  h  >w  hn7  the  qupen  should  live,  -vas  made  (c\'>ny 
by  act  of  the  23d  of  Klizabelh. 

Sully  nls  »  was  nnrl<ed  by  this  weakness:  and  Ricl»s> 
lieu  atMl  Mazarin  ke^it  an  astr  I  "^«>r  in  pay  .—See  SB 
ingenivius  Essay  upsn  the  Daem  n  uf  Socrates. 
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onuiQal  circumstance  occum,  they  commit  the 
purticalara  to  writing,  and    mark  the   events ! 
which  follow  it :  if  they  afterwards  observe  any  I 
siffliUr  incident,  they  conclude  that  the  result 
will  be  similar  also. 

LXXXni.  The  art  of  divination  <  in  Egypt 
is  confined  to  certain  of  their  deities.  There 
are  in  this  country  oracles  of  Hercules,  of 
Apollo,  of  Minerva  and  Diana,  of  Mara,  and  of 
Jupiter ;  but  the  oracle  of  Latona  at  Butos  is 
held  in  greater  intimation  than  any  of  the  rest : 
the  oracular  communication  is  regulated  by  no 
fixed  system,  but  is  dilTerently  obtained  in  dif- 
ierent  places. 

LXXXIV.  The  art  of  medicine^  in  Egypt 
U  thus  exercised  :  one  physician  is  confined  to 
tite  study  and  management  of  one  disease ;  there 
ire  of  coarse  a  great  number  who  practise  this 
•rt;  some  attend  to  disorders  of  the  eyes,  oth- 
ers to  those  of  tho  head  ;  some  take  core  of  the 
teeth,  others  are  conversant  with  all  diseases  of 
the  bowels ;  whilst  many  attend  to  the  cure  of 
nuladies  which  are  less  conspicuous. 

LXXXV.  With  respect  to  their  funerals 
toil  ceremonieff  of  mourning ;  whenever  a  man 
«f  tny  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  fami- 
ly,' disfigurtnip  their  heads  and  faces  with  dirt. 

^  Art  rf  ditina'ion.l—Of  such  hish  Imfnrtance  was 
thif  an  anciently  esteemed,  that  no  military  expedithn 
Wat  andertf  ken  wnb;^ut  ihe  presence  of  one  ur  more  of 
these  diviners. 

7  Artrf  me*Ucine.'}—li  }9  remark-ible,  with  re^rd  in 
n8diciiie,th3it  n  *ne  f  the  sriences  sinner  arrived  at  per- 
feciijo;  f  r  in  th*»  space  of  twn  ih  usind  years,  elapsed 
ijnr e  the  lime  f  Hipp-^crates,  there  his  scarcely  Iwen 
aiUedancwaph  »riBmtt>ih  aenft hat  grant  man,0'nwi*h- 
ftiiHiagall  ihe  '•nre  and  applicri  »n  of  si  many  in'-e- 
Qi  XM  men  as  have  einco  eludied  ihai  science.— Dutent. 

With  respect  to  ll>p  stale  of  chirursrery  am^n-'Sl  the 
•ncieitte, a  penisil  i>f  H  >nier  al me  will  tw  sufficient  ti 
ttiisfy  every  candid  rea<Ter,  thai  their  kn  iwledce  and 
ikiil  wu  (ar  fr  >m  ciniemjAiLle.  Celsus  pives  an  exact 
•ccnani  and  des-rirtlon  •  f  the  '^perati  'n  f  »r  the  stone, 
»bich  imt'lies  hnh  a  kn*wledfe  of  anatomy,  and  sjme 
itsn» of  perfjcii  -n  in  ihe  art  ••(  insirumeni-niakini;. 

The  ihree  qu:iliii.'8,  sivs  R^tyle,  f  a  ?'>od  physician, 
■re  pr4>ily,  learning,  and  gx»d  f  none;  and  wh  »ever 
I*roies  Ihe  nalh  whirh  anciently  every  pmfessT  of 
B^icioe  was  '  tdiTed  to  take,  must  b  ah  acknowled<-e 
'^9  meriif  as  %  c^mp  sl'.i  n,  and  admire  Ihe  amiable  dis- 
pwri-'n  whirh  it  iacul  :alcs.— 7! 

SArmo/M  f  the  family.']— ^\  was  awakened  l)ef're 
4»y-break  by  the  simt-  irw^pof  w.'>fnen;  their  dismal 
er»f  suited  very  well  wiih  Uie  I  »nely  h  ur  of  the  night. 
Tilts  mtornin';  lasts  f -r  ihe  spice  of  sevfin  d'iy8,durinz 
*Hichini«rv-il  ihc  female  t^Viti  >ns  of  the  deceHsed  make 
« iTurihr'a  »h  the  nwn  mornin?  and  niiht.  lieatinc  their 
^^wits,  ihr  wine  ashes  on  ibidr  heiHs,  and  displaying 
*^?«?  artifici  1  uten  rf  B-»rr  »w."— /nrin. 

IV  asscml  lias  tu-e  her  nf  muUitwIcs  tr>  the  place 
^''•'re  per»JOS  have  lately  expired,  and  bewailing  them 


leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  run  publicly 
about,  accompanied  by  their  female  relations, 
with  their  garments  in  disorder,  their  breasts 
exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severely  :  the 
men  on  their  parts  do  the  same,  after  which  the 
boily  is  carried  to  the  embalmers.* 

LXXXVI.  There  are  certain  persons  le- 
gally appointed  to  the  exercise  of  this  profca- 
sion.  When  a  dead  body  is  brought  them,  they 
exhibit  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  different 
models  highly  finished  in  wood.  The  most 
perfect  of  these  they  say  resembles  one  whom 
I  do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  such  ft 
matter ;  the  second  is  of  less  price,  and  inferior 
in  point  of  execution :  another  is  still  more 
mean ;  they  then  inquire  after  which  model 
the  deceased  shall  be  represented :  when  the 
price  is  determined,  the  relations  retire,  and  the 
embnlmers  thus  proceed : — In  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  their  art,  they  draw  the  brain 
t!irou(;h  the  nostrils,  partly  with  a  piece  of 
crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  infusion  of 
drugs ;  they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone 
make  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which 

in  a  nnisy  manner,  isacvst'^m  still  retained  in  the  east, 
and  seems  f^  be  considered  as  an  hnn">ur  due  to  the 
d  .cetMd.— /ibrwirr.— This  gentbman  rel  ites  a  curinoa 
circumstance  c  rr  birative  of  the  above,  from  the  MS. 
ofChardin;  see  v  1.  ii.  1P(5. 

9 17m6o/»ier«.]— The  f  II  wins  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject •  femb  limine  are  c  mpiled  fr  >m  different  writers. 

The  Jews  eml^ilmed  their  d.;ad,  but  instead  of  em- 
b)welin?,  were  c>ntemed  wih  an  external  unciion. 
The  present  way  in  Eeypf,  accrrdinir  to  Maillet,  is  to 
wash  the  bnly  repeatedly  with  r  se-waler. 

A  modem  Jew  hits  made  an  ol<jecti  ^n  to  the  history 
rf  iho  New  Testament,  that  the  quintity  of  spices  used 
\y  J  seph  and  Nicodemus  on  the  body  of  Christ,  was 
en  lUL'h  f  r  tw  »  hundred  dead  bodies.. 

Di  d  'ruB  Siculiis  is  very  minute  on  this  subject :  after 
desTlti  \z  the  ex(>cnse  and  cerem  >ny  of  emb  timing,  he 
adds,  that  the  relati<ms  •  f  the  deceased,  till  the  body  was 
\  uried,  used  neither  the  twlhs,  wine,  delicate  fjod,  nor 
fine  rl  lhc5. 

In  the  Fhil  s ^phical  Transactions  f.>r  17C4,  a  pacticu* 
lar  account  is  riven  '>f  the  examination  rf  a  mummy. 

DiodrtruB  Siculus  descrilics  three  meih  hIb  of  embalm, 
in?,  with  the  first  <<r  which  our  author  d  es  not  appear 
ti  h:ive  bv'en  acquainted.  The  f  rm  and  appearance  of 
the  wh  lo'  body  wis  s  >  well  preserved,  that  the  deceased 
mirrht  i  e  kn  iwn  t  y  their  features. 

The  R  mans  had  the  art  of  embalmine  as  well  as  Ihe 
Rryptians;  and  if  what  is  related  of  ihem  be  true,  ihJs 
art  had  arrived  to  crealer  perfection  ia  Rome  than  in 
Eeypt. — Se  Mim'/atu'cn. 

A  modern  auth  ir  remarks,  that  the  numberless  iminv 
mies  which  elill  endure,  afier  s  ^  lone  a  course  of  aces, 
ou  hi  t »  ascertain  to  ihe  EfT^fHians  the  el  »ry  of  having 
carried  chemistry  to  a  decree  <  f  perfectiim  attained  but 
by  few.  S  me  m^deniB  have  attempted  by  certain  pn*- 
pariti  ms  to  preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  Lin  to  no  pur 
pjse.— 3*. 
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they  extract  the  intestines  ;^  the«e  they  cleanse 
thoroughly,  washing  them  with  palm-wine,  and 
afterwards  covering  tnem  with  pounded  aroma* 
tics :  they  then  fill  the  hody  with  powder  of  | 
pure  myrrh  *  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  except 
frankincense.  Having  sown  up  tne  body,  ii  is 
covered  with  nitre'  for  the  space  of  seventy 
days,^  which  time  they  may  not  exceed ;  at  the 
end  of  this  period  it  is  washed,  closely  wrapped 
in  bandages  of  cotton,'  dipped  in  a  gum,*  which 
the  Egyptians  use  as  glue :  it  is  then  returned 
to  the  relations,  who  inclose  the  body  in  a  case 
of  woo<l,  made  to  resemble  a  human  figure,  and 
place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of 
their  dead.  The  above  is  the  most  costly  mode 
of  embalming. 

LXXXVII.  They  who  wish  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive, adopt  the  following  method :  thry 
neither  draw  out  the  intestines,  nor  make  any 
incision  in  the  dead  bo<1y,  but  inject  an  unguent 
•made  from  the  cedar ;  after  taking  proper 
•means  to  secure  the  injected  oil  within  the  body, 
<it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the  time  above  speci- 
•ficd ;''  on  the  last  day  they  withdraw  the  liquor 

1  lHte»tine».^—7oTphjTy  Informs  us  what  afterwards 
ibocuroes  <  f  these :  they  are  put  Into  a  chest,  and  one  of 
the  embalmers  makes  a  prayer  fir  the  deceased,  ad. 
•dressed  tn  the  sun,  the  purport  of  which  Is  to  sienify  that 

ifihe  conduct  of  the  deceased  has  during  his  life  been  at 
■bU  criuiinal,  it  must  have  been  on  account  of  these ;  the 
embaliner  then  p  ints  to  the  chest,  which  is  afterwards 
•thr^Twn  Into  ihe  river.— 7*. 

2  Myrrhy  4t.]— Instead  of  myrrh  and  cassia,  the  Jews 
•in  erohalmins  used  myrrh  and  al-^es.— 7*. 

3  A't'/rr.]— Lsrcher  says,  tliis  was  not  of  the  natore  of 
our  nitre, 'but  a  fixed  alkaline  salt. 

4  £-reHfy  </ai/s.]— **  If  ihe  nitre  or  natrum  had  been 
•suflered,"  says  Larcher,  "to  remain  f  >ra bnpcr  period, 
it  wnuld  have  attacked  the  solid  or  fibrous  parts,  and 
diasnlved  -them;  if  it  had  been  a  neutral  salt,  like  cur 
•nitre,  this  precnuti'>n  would  not  have  been  necessary." 

6-CV/on.]— By  the  byssus  cotton  seems  clearly  to  be 
meant, "  which,"  -siys  lurcher,  "  was  probably  conse« 
*rated  by  their  rcli:ri  n  to  the  purpose  of  emhalmins." 
Mr.  Greaves  asserts,  that  these  bandages  In  which  the 
mummies  were  inv>  Ived  were  of  linen ;  but  he  appears 
fi  be  roistnlien.  There  are  two  species  of  this  plant, 
annual  and  perennial,  I*,  was  the  latter  which  was  cul- 
•tivatcd  in  Eeypt. 

•6  (?t<m.]— This  was  Rinn  arable  Pococke  says  It  is 
pr.  dticed  fn'ni  the  acacia,  which  is  very  common  in 
£!*y|<t,  the  enme  as  the  acacia  called  cyale  in  Arabia 
fetr^ca:  in  Geypt  it  is  called  «9ifn(. 

7  Timemhove  fpe  jjfir^.]— According  to  Irwin,  the  time 
rf  nii'urninz  of  the  modern  Eeyptiana  is  only  seven 
days :  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses  m<^urned  thirty 
dnys.  The  m«urninef  >r  Jacob,  we  find  from  Genesis, 
chnp.  i.  3,  w.is  the  time  here  prescribed  fir  the  process 
cf  ewibilming:  but  how  are  wo  to  explain  the  preceding  I 
verses  1 

''And  Jt^eph  commaaded-his  servants  the  physicians  to 
•mtialm  his  father,  and  the  physicians  embalrood  Israel. 


before  introduced,  which  brings  with  It  all  the 
bAweN  and  intestines ;  the  mire  eats  away  the 
ilesh,  and  the  skin  and  bones  only  rentain :  the 
body  is  returned  in  tnis  staus,  ana  no  further 
care  taien  concerning  it. 

LXXXVliI.  There  is  a  third  mode  of  em- 
balming oppropriated  to  the  poor.  A  particu- 
lar kind  of  ablution  '  is  made  to  pass  throogh 
the  body,  which  is  afterwards  left  in  nitre  for 
the  above  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 

LXXXIX.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank,  snd 
such  females  as  have  ^een  distinguished  hy  their 
beauty  or  importance,  are  not  immediately  on 
their  decease  delivered  to  the  embalmers :  they 
are  usually  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  which 
is  done  to  prevent  any  indecency  being  offered 
to  their  persons.  An  instance  once  occurred  of 
an  embalmer^s  gratifying  his  lust  on  the  body 
of  a  female  lately  dead :  the  crime  was  divulged 
by  a  fellow  artist 

XC.  If  an  Egyptian  or  foreigner  be  found, 
either  destroyed  by  a  crocodile  or  drowned  in 
the  water,  the  Aty  nearest  which  the  body  is 
discovered,  is  obliged  to  embalm  and  pay  it  eve- 
ry respectful  attention,  and  afterwards  deposit  it 
in  some  consecrated  place ;  no  friend  or  relstion 
is  suffered  to  interfere,  the  whole  process  is 
conducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Nile,'  who  bury 
it  themselvra  with  a  respect  to  which  a  lifeless 
corpse  would  hardly  seem  entitled. 

XCI.  To  the  customs  of  Greece  they  ex- 
press aversion,  and  to  say  the  truth,  to  those  of 
all  other  nations.  This  remark  applies,  with 
only  one  exception,  to  every  part  of  Egypt 

"And  firty  days  were  fulfilled  f  r  him;  (f  r  so  ar« 
fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  en.balmed)  aiid 
the  Egyptians  mourned  f^r  him  three  score  and  ten 
days."-r. 

8  Ablution.'}— The  particular  name  of  this  allutii>n  is 
In  the  original  ntrmaia^  some  I  elieve  it  a  composition 
of  salt  and  water;  the  word  occurs  again  in  chap.  cxxv. 
where  it  signifies  a  radish. 

9  Priests  cf  the  AiVe.]— That  the  Nile  was  esteemed 
and  worshipped  as  a  god,  having  cities,  priesti,  festivals, 
and  sacrifices  consecrated  to  it,  is  sufficiently  evident.— 
"  No  god,"  says  Plutarch,  •*  is  more  st  lemnly  w^^rahipped 
than  the  Nile."—"  The  grand  festival  r.f  the  Nile,"  fays 
Helio<l>irus, "  was  the  most  solemn  fe8ti^:al  if  ibe  Ffy|v 
tians:  they  regard  him  as  the  rival  tf  heaven,  since 
without  clouds  or  ra' .  he  w::te:u  i2ie  .s.xh  <i." 

The  memory  of  taese  ancient  super fiiti\..«s  is  si 01 
preserved,  and  is  seen  in  the  great  pom)  wKh  which  thi 
canal  of  Grand  Cairo  is  opened  every  yrar.  Ii  apimrs 
alst  fn>m  the  representations  of  modern  tr(ivt!ler8,tfiat 
the  Egyptian  women  bathe  in  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its 
Iteginning  to  rise,  to  express  their  veneraii  'n  f  r  the 
lenefits  it  confers  on  theircnuntry.  Irv^in  trllsL'8,tfaat 
a  sirred  precession  alon?  the  banks  of  the  Nile  isanuu- 
ally  made  by  women  on  the  first  visible  rise  of  the  rivsr. 
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CbemniM**  is  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
Tbebaid,  it  is  near  Neapolis,  and  remarkable 
for  a  temple  of  Peraous  '^  the  son  of  Danae. 
This  temple  is  of  a  square  figure,  and  sur- 
rounded with  palm-trees.  The  vestibule,  which 
is  very  spacious,  is  constructed  of  stone,  and 
on  the  sommit  are  placed  two  large  marble 
itatues.  Within  the  consecrated  enclosure  stand 
the  shrine  and  statue  of  Perseus,  who,  as  the 
inhabitants  affirm,  often  appears  in  the  country 
and  the  temple.  They  sometimes  find  one  of 
hit  Mindals,  which  are  of  the  length  of  two 
cubits,  and  whenever  this  happens,  fertility 
leigns  throngb  Egypt  Public  games,  after  the 
nranner  of  the  Greeks,  are  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  Upon  this  occasion  they  have  every 
tariety  of  gymnastic  exercise.  The  rewards  of 
the  conquerors  are  cattle,  vests,  and  skins.*'  I 
WIS  once  induced  to  inquire  why  Perseus  made 
bis  appearance  to  them  alone,  and  why  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by 
the  celebration  of  gymnastic  exercises  1 "  They 
informed   me  in  return,  tNat  Perseus  waa  a 

10  ChemmisJ]— The  Egyptians  called  this  place 
Chemni').  Cheromia  seems  lu  be  a  Greek  termination ; 
it  is  the  same  pi  ice  with  Panopolis.  Plutarch  inf  irms  us, 
that  Pans  anil  Sdtyra  once  dwell  near  Chemmis,  which 
iradiii^n  prtbably  arose  fnm  the  circumstance  of  the 
V'nhtpofPan  commencing  first  in  this  place.— lArrArr. 

I nppoee  Akmim  to  have  been  Pantp^tlis,  iumous  of 
old  f  trw  >rkers  in  stone,and  f.>r  the  linen  roanufictures; 
at^ireaent  they  make  coarse  cotinn  here.  Ii  appears 
pliinly  from  Di-idorus,  that  this  place  is  what  was  called 
Chemmis  I  y  Hercwl  tius.  li  is  now  the  place  of  residence 
cf  the  prince  cf  Akmim,  who  lias  the  title  of  emir  or 
prince,  «od  is  as  a  sheik  of  the  country.— Pororibe. 

11  PcrteuB'] — Was  one  of  the  m'tsi  ancient  heroes  In 
ite  myth  1  try  nf  Greece.  The  history  of  Perseus  came 
apparently  fn«ro  EpyfiC.  H?r.)dotus  more  truly  repre- 
Rnrs  him  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is  meant  a  Baby- 
1  >oiaa  (^o^k  vi.  54.)  He  resided  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to 
bave  i«l:ned  at  Memphis.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
v.tnhipped  th^re,  f  r  Perseus  was  a  title  of  tlie  deity. 
Perspus  was  n<»  other  than  the  sun,  the  chief  god  of  tiie 
pentiU  world.  On  this  account  he  had  a  temple  at 
Cheminis,  Memphis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eeypi*  His 
inie  name  was  Perez  or  Parez,  rendered  Peresis,  Fcrses, 
•nd  Perseus;  and  in  the  accntint  given  of  this  personage 
««  liave  the  histriry  of  the  Peresians,  Farrhasians,  and 
Petesites  in  their  several  peregrinations.— Br^on/. 

\i  Sana.}— To  prove  that  skins  were  in  ancient  times 
di9trihute«l  as  prizes  at  games,  Wesseling  quotes  the 
f  Ibwing  lines  frtrni  Homer : 

3u%  lifk'H',  el^  BOEIHN  ^ 

vltich  literally  means, "  They  did  not  attempt  to  gain  a 
victim,  <t|  the  akin  rfan  or,  the  prize  of  the  racers." 

^Iticb  Pof  e,  entirely  omitting  the  more  material  clr- 
ciinsiaiic«  o.'  the  sentence,  very  erroneotisly  renders 
tbtts: 

No  vulftf  prite  fh«7  play, 
No  viJ^r  Tk(f  n  nwi  raw»fri  ^he  day, 
(5Kh  ai  la  nca  enmrn  tfaft  ipeMly  ttrife.)— r. 

13  Gymnac/ieexerriset.]— These  were  five  In  number. 


native  of  their  country,  as  were  also  Da..aua 
and  Lynceus,  who  made  a  voyage  into  Greece, 
and  from  whom,  in  regular  succession,  they  re- 
lated how  Perseus  was  descended.  This  hero 
visited  Egypt  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Greeks 
also  affirm,  of  carrying  from  Africa  the  Gorgon's 
head.'*  Happening  to  come  among  them,  he 
saw  and  vyis  known  to  his  relations.  The 
name  of  C  hem  mis  he  had  previously  known 
from  his  mother,  and  ^himself  instituted  the 
games  which  they  continued  to  celebrate. 

XCII.  These  which  I  have  described,  vt$ 
the  manners  of  those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country.  They  who  inhabit 
the  marshy  grounds  differ  in  no  material  in* 
stance.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  them- 
selves to  one  wife.*'  To  procure  themselves 
more  easily  the  means  of  sustenance,  they  make 

They  began  with  the  fwt  race,  which  was  the  most 
ancient.  The  second  was  leaping  with  weights  in  the 
hand ;  and  mention  is  made  in  Pausanias  c>f  a  man  who 
leaped  fifty-two  U^U  The  third  was  wrestling:  the 
victor  was  required  \r%  throw  his  adversary  three  times. 
The  f  unh  was  the  disk ;  and  the  fifth  Uaing.  This 
last  was  sometimes  with  the  naked  fist,  and  sometimes 
with  the  ctestU8.^7*. 

14  Qnrgon''»  Aeo<f.]— The  Gjrgons  were  three  in  num- 
ber, sisters,  the  daughters  of  Ph^rcys,  a  sea-god,  and 
Ceto,  of  whom  Medusa  was  the  chief,  or  according  to 
some  authors  the  only  one  who  was  mortal.  Her  story 
is  this :  Independent  of  her  other  accomplishments,  her 
golden  hair  was  so  very  beautiful  that  it  captivated  the 
god  Neptune,  who  enj  lyod  her  person  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  goddess  in  anger  changed  her  hair  into 
snakes,  the  sight  of  which  transfirmed  the  spectators 
into  stones.  From  the  union  of  Medusa  with  Neptune 
Pegasus  was  b:>rn;  l)ut  after  that  no  rne  with  impunity 
could  look  at  Medusa.  Perseus,  borrowing  the  wings 
of  Mercury,  and  the  shield  of  Minerva,  came  suddenly 
upon  her  when  she  and  her  snakes  were  asleep,  and  cut 
off  her  head. 

But  in  svery  circumstance  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Gorgons,  there  is  great  disagreement  in  different  ancient 
authors:  according  to  some  the  blood  uf  Medusa  alone 
priduced  Pegasus. 

The  head  of  Medusa  fre<>uently  exercised  the  skill  of 
the  more  ancient  anisis,  who.  notwithstanding  what  is 
menti  med  above,  sometimes  represented  it  as  exceed- 
in?ly  beautiful. 

The  folli-wing  descrl|vtiim  of  the  daughters  if  Phorcys, 
and  (if  the  G  trgons,  I  give  fnmi  the  Prometheus  Vinctus 
of  JEschylus,  in  the  animated  version  of  Potter : 

Thou  Aalt  come  t  <  the  GotgnnhB  plain 

or  Ch'liiM,  wh«n  dnrell  the  ■wa»4iki»  form 

or  Ph'wryii'  daui^hfen,  beat  and  white  with  age ; 

One  comBMNi  eye  have  than,  one  enmoioa  trMh 

And  never  dnea  the  aua  with  chearfiil  ray 

Viait  them  du-klinf,  nor  the  moan'k  |ale  orb 

Thai  ■ilveri  o'er  the  nifht.    The  Gorjgona  trfgh. 

Their  tiiteriitheie  fprr«t  Ihcir  tmxkd  wing  ,  and  wrcifh 

Thetr  hnrrid  hokir  with  terjwnti,  Sends  '>l(h  'ird. 

Whom  never  morlal  could  bebole  and  live. 

15  7*0  one  fr/f.]^Modern  travellers  infirm  as,  that 
althou'ih  the  dah  tmelan  law  all  ws  every  man  to  havs 
f  )ur  wives,  n.any  are  satisfied  whh  one. 
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oae  of  the  following  expedient:  when  the 
waters  have  risen  to  their  extremest  height,  and 
all  their  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears 
above  the  surface  an  immense  qaontily  of  plants 
of  the  lily  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call 
the  lotos:*  having  cut  down  these,  they  dry  them 
in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flower,  which  re- 
sembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they  bak^.  and  make 
into  a  kind  of  bread  ;  they  also  eat  the  root  of 
this  plar^t,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  There 
is  a  second  species  of  the  lotos,  which  grows  in 
the  Kile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose.  The 
fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
resembles  a  wasp*8  nest:  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an  olive- 
stone,  which  are  very  grateful,  either  fresh  or 
dried.  Of  the  bjblus,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
after  taking  it  from  a  marshy  place,  where  it 
■■  ■ 

"  The  equalitj  in  the  number  of  males  and  femiiles 
iKirn  Into  the  world  intimatra,**  says  Mr.  Paley,  **  the 
Intention  of  G^d,  that  cne  woman  shcald  te  assigned  to 
.•>ne  man." 

"Fn  m  the  practice  cf  polygamy  pertnltted  among  the 
Turks,"  saya  Volney,  "the  men  are  enervnted  very 
early;  and  nnthint!  is  more  crmmon  than  tn  bearn-en 
of  thirty  complaining  of  impotence.  But  still  li  is  no 
new  remark,  that  (he  crnversii^n  of  infidels  is  retarded 
by  the  pr  'hibition  of  more  wives  than  one." 

That  the  Orceks  did  nut  always  confine  themselves  to 
one  wife  we  learn  from  certain  authority.  Euripides  was 
known  l'^  le  a  wimian-hater, "  but,"  says  Home, "  it  was 
because  he  was  coupled  to  two  noisy  vixens."  The  render 
will  find  many  ingenicus  remarks  and  acute  reasonincs 
In  Hume's  I9*h  essay  on  prlygamy  and  divorces.— 7*. 

I  Lo^oe.]— The  lotrs  is  an  aquatic  plant  peculiar  to 
Kryf-it,  which  grows  In  rivulets,  and  by  the  sfde  of  lakes. 
There  are  two  species,  the  one  bearing  a  white  the  other 
a  bluish  flower.  The  root  of  the  first  species  is  round, 
rcsemlling  a  potaloe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants 
wh>>  live  near  the  lake  Menzala.— flbrary. 

The  1  >tos  is  of  the  lily  species.  We  find  this  slnnilnr 
remark  in  iheMemoire  sur  Venus:— I.C  lys  etoit  odieux 
a  V<>nus  parre  qu'il  lui  disputt-li  la  beaute.  Aussi  potrr 
8*cn  vender  fit-elle  croitre'  au  milieu  de  ses  petales  !e 
membre  de  I'ane."  The  above  is  translated  from  the 
Alcxipharmaca  of  Nicandcr.— 7*. 

The  byblus  or  papyrus  the  ancients  converted  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses,  f«)r  particulars  of  which  consult 
riiny  and  Strabo.  It  is  a  rush,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  eisrht  or  nine  feet;  it  is  now  very  scarce  In  E?ypt, Ht 
Haeselquist  makes  no  mention  rf  it.  The  use  of  the 
papynis  f  ^r  books  was  not  f  >und  rat  till  after  the  build- 
mg  of  Alexandria.  As  anciently  tnoks  were  rolled  nw 
the  nature  of  the  papyrus  made  K  very  convenient  for 
this  purp  se.  They  wrote  upon  the  inner  skins  i^f  the 
stalk.  Fr»m  papyrus  comes  our  English  word  paper.— 7*. 

See  in  Homer,  Odys.  ix.  94,  the  extraordinary  eflbcts 
imputed  to  the'eating  of  the  lot'  s. 

Tbe  iTMi  around  Uicm  all  their  And  pradnoi^ 
1/ika  the  onnc  AlTfaw  wxttmnui^tie*, 
Tborcc  cilM  LMniteci.  wtieh  wtan 
hatffaic  noiii  la  tbe  •we^  icpai  t 
Nor  efher  hnaM.  nor  ntbercsfe  iifand^ 
•ut  qjMti  hh  iMtBc,  hb  eoHlnr,  and  fait 


grows,  they  cut  off  the  tops,  and  apply  them  \a 
various  uses.  Tbey  eat  or  sell  what  remains, 
which  is  nearly  a  cubit  iu  length.  To  make 
this  a  still  greater  delicacy,  there  are  many  who 
previously  roast  it.  With  a  considerable  part 
of  this  people  fish  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  food :  they  dry  it  in  the  sun,  aod  eat 
it  without  othet  preparation. 

XClll,   Those  fishes  which  are  gregariotts 
seldom  multiply  in  the  Nile,  tbey  usually  pro- 
pagate in  the  lakes.     At  the  season  of  spawn- 
ing they^  move  in  vast  multitudes  tuwsrds  the 
sea :  the  males  lead  the  wav,  arid  emit  the  en- 
gendering  principle  in  their  passage ;  this  the 
females  absorb  as  they  follow,  and  in  conse- 
quence  conceive.     As  soon   as   the   seminsl 
matter  has  had  its  proper  operation,  they  leave 
the  sea,  return  up  the  river,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  their  accustomed  haunts,     1'he  mode, 
however,  of   their   passage    is   reversed,  the 
females  lead  the  way,  whilst  the  males  follow. 
The  females  do  now  what  the  males  did  before, 
they  drop  their  spa«n,  resembling  small  grains 
of  millet,  which    the    males   eagerly  devour. 
Every  particle  of  this  contains  a  small  Csb,  and 
each  which  escapes  the  males  regularly  incrpa* 
ses  till  it  becomes  a  fish.    Of  these  fish,  such  oi 
are  taken  in  their  passage  towards  the  sea  are 
observed  to  have  the  left  part  of  their  heads 
depressed,  which  on  their  return  is  observed  of 
their  right.    The  cause  of  this  is  obvious :  ss 
they  pass  to  the  sea  they  rub  themaelves  against 
the  banks  on  the  left  side ;  as  they  return  they 
keep  closely  to  the  same  bank,  and  in  both  in- 
stanrea  press  against  it.  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  deviate  from  their  coarse  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream.     As  the  Nile  gradually 
rises,  the  water  first  fills  those  cavities  of  the 
land  which  are  nesrest  the  river.     As  soon  as 
these  are   aalurated,  an  abundance   of  small 
fry  may  be  discovered.    The  cause  of  their 
increase  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained :  when 
the  Nile  ebbs,  the  fi»h,  wl.ich  in  the  precedng 
season  had  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud, 
retreated  reluctantly  with  the  stream ;  b«it  at 
the  proper  season,  when  the  river  flows,  this 
spawn  is  matured  into  fish. 

XCIV.  The  inhabitants  of  the  roar^by 
grounds  make  use  of  an  oil.  which  they  term 
kiki,  eipresaed  from  the  fitllicyprian  plant  In 
Greece  this  plant  sf^rings spontaneously  without 
any  cultivation,  but  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  canals ;  it 
there  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  but  of 
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I  fery  strong  odour ;  when  gathered  tbey  ob- ' 
Uin  from  it.  either  by  friction  or  prestrare,  an 
onctaous  liquid,  which  diiTuaea  an  ofiensive 
smell,  but  fi»r  burning  is  equal  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  olives. 

XCV.  The  Egyptians  are  provided  with 
t  remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there  are  a 
surprising  number.  As  the  wind  will  not  suf- 
fer these  insects  to  rise  far  from  the  ground,  the 
iDhabitai)ts  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country 
osually  sleep  in  turrets.  Thoy  who  live  in  the 
marshy  grounds  use  this  substitute ;  each  per- 
son has  a  net,  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and 
which  they  render  useful  by  night.  They 
cover  their  beds  with  their  nets,'  and  sleep 
Mcureiy  beneath  them.  If  they  slept  in  their 
common  habits,  or  under  linen,  the  gnats 
would  not  fait  to  torment  them,  which  they'  do 
not  even  attempt  through  a  net. 

XCVI.  Their  vessels  of  bunlen  are  con- 
structed of  a  species  of  thorn,  which  resembles 
the  lotns  of  Cyrene,  and  which  distils  a  gum. 
From  this  thorn  they  cut  nlanks  about  two 
cubits  square :  after  disposing  these  in  the  from 
of  bricks,  and  securing  them  strongly  together, 
they  place  from  side  to  side  benches  for  the 
rowers.  They  do  not  use  timber  artificJally 
carved,  but  bend  the  planks  together  with  the 
bark  of  the  by  blue  made  into  ropes.  They 
have  one  rudder,'  which  goes  through  the  keel 
of  the  vessel ;  their  mast  is  made  of  the  same 
thoro,  and  the  sails  are  formed  from  the  byblus. 
These  vessels  are  hated  along  by  land,  for  un- 
less the  wind  be  very  favourable  they  can  make 
no  way  against  the  stream.  When  they  go  with 
the  current,  they  throw  from  the  head  of  the 
^vssel  a  hurdle  made  of  tamarisk,  fastened  to- 
fether  with  reeds ;  they  have  also  a  perforated 
itone  of  the  weight  of  two  talents,  this  is  let 
till  at  the  stem^  secured  by  a  rope.  The  name 
of  this  kind  of  bark  is  baris,*  which  the  above 

2  With  their  netaJ} — '"  ibe  countries  of  ih«  east,  It  is 
■t  oreeent  a  c  rn-ii  *n  pr^ctico  la  co>'er  their  beds  with 
nr.!,  hy  waj  of  protecii  Jit  from  the  flies  and  other  in- 
arcts. 

3  Oac  rvdrf^r.]- When  Her-iditua  observes  in  this 
7I  tf  e,  ihu  these  vessels  had  mu  rudder,'  it  looks  as  if 
oUier  ships  had  iwj.— See  Claudlan,  cens.  Hor.  vi.  132: 

Qnlia  pifmioi  pii|ipa 
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t*r>d.l.lxxv.p.8l5,  Tnenti'tns  five  hundred  ships  which 

(^  noe  rodder  at  the  stern  and  another  at  the  prow.— 
Jartm, 

But  Dr.  Jintn  must  have  seen  abundant  prW  in  an- 
cttn  aath  rs,Uitt  this  was  n.)i  usual:  such  might  easily 
lKpr>dwe«d. 

1  fisris.j— Pjrtof  the  ceren&ray  in  most  of  the  ancient ' 


hurdle,  impelled  by  the  tide,  draws  swiftly 
along.  The  stone  at  the  stern  regulates  its 
motion.  They  Bave  immense  numbers  of  these 
vessels,  and  some  of  them  of  the  burden  of 
many  thousand  talents. 

XC  VII.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  cities  only  are  left  conspicuous,  appearing 
above  the  watora  like  the  islands  of  the  ^gean 
sea.  As  long  as  the  flood  continues,  vessels 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  channel  of  the 
river,  but  traverse  the  fields  and  the  plains. 
They  who  then  go  from  Naucratis  to  Memphis, 
pass  by  the  pyramids ;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
usual  course,  which  lies  through  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasorua.  If  from 
the  aea  and  the  town  of  Canopus,  the  traveller 
desires  to  go  by  the  plains  to  Naucratis,  he 
must  pass  by  Anthilla'  and  Archandros. 

XCVIII.  Of  these  places  Antbilla  is  the 
most  considerable:  whoever  may  be  sove- 
reign of  Egypt,  it  is  assigned  perpetually  as 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  queen,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  purpose  of  providing 
her  with  sandals;  this  has  been  observed 
ever  since  Egypt  was  tributary  to  Persia.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  other  city  dprives  its 
name  from  Archander,  the  son  of  Plhiua,  son- 
in-law  of  Danaus,  and  grandson  of  Achaus. 
There  may  probably  have  been  some  other 
Archander,  for  the  name  is  eertainly  not 
Egyptian. 

XCIX.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  asserted 
has  been  the  reault  of  my  own  personal 
remarks  or  diligent  inquiry.  I  shall  now  pro- 
%eed  to  relate  what  I  learned  from  conversing 
with  Egyptians,  to  which  I  shsU  occasion- 
ally add  what  I  myself  have  witnessed.— 
Menes,  the  first  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  I  was 
informed  by  the  priests,  elTectually  detached  the 
ground  on  which  Memphis'  stands  from  the 

mysteries  cnnstsied  in  carryinj;  abr-ut  a  Itind  «if  ship  or 
boat;  which  custom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be 
f  >und  to  relate  to  n-Hhin?  else  but  Niah  and  the  deluge. 
The  ship  of  Isis  is  well  known.  The  name  nfthis,  and 
of  all  the  navicular  shrines,  was  Baris;  which  is  very 
remarkable,  f  r  it  wns  the  very  name  of  the  mountain, 
according  to  NicnUs  Damascenus,  on  which  the  ark  of 
N  tab  rested.— Bryant. 

6  AnthiUa} — Was  probably  the  same  pUce  with  Gy- 
naecupilis ;  the  superior  excellence  of  its  wines  made  it 
in  after-times  celebrated.— Lan  A<r. 

6  ilf^mp^'s.]— Authors  are  exceedingly  divided  about 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  The  oplni.ms  of  a  few  of 
the  more  eminsnl  are  sul  j  'ined. 

Di  )d.>rus  Siculus  difTers  fr  >m  Herod mus  with  re^rd 
tn  the  f  under.  **  Uch  >reus,*'  says  he, "  built  the  city  of 
Memphis,  which  is  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  cilws 
of  Eifriu." 
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water.  Before  his  time  the  river  flowed  en- 
tirely along  the  sandy  mountain  on  the  side  of 
Afriea.  But  this  prince,  by* constructing  a 
bank  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Memphis,  towards  the  sooth,  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nile,'  and  led  it,  by  means  of  a 
new  canal,  through  the  centre  of  the  mountains. 
And  e%en  at  the  present  period,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  this  artificial  channel 
is  annually  repaired,  and  regularly  defended. 
If  the  rivor  were  here  onco  to  break  its  banks, 
the  town  of  Memphis  would  be  ineviiabjy 
ruined.  It  was  the  same  Menes  who,  upon  the 
solid  ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  first 
built  the  town  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Memphis,  whifch  is  situate  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  Egypt.  To  the  north  and  the  west  of 
Memphis  he  also  sunk  a  lake,  communicating 
with  the  river,  which,  from  the  situation  of  the 
Nile,  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  towards  the 
.  east.  He  moreover  erected  on  the  same  spot 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Vulcan. 

C.  The  priests  afterwards  recited  to  roe 
from  a  book  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sovereigns  (successors  of  Menes) ;  in 
this  continued  series  eighteen  were  Ethiopians,' 

"  Ii  !■  very  exlraonlinary,"  obiervea  Pcicocke, "  th^t 
the  situation  (tf  Memphis  should  nut  be  well  known, 
which  vras  so  great  and  lamous  a  cliy,  and  f.>r  to  long  a 
lima  the  capital  of  EgypC  See  what  this  writer  says 
Iknher  on  the  sut)!|eet,  vol.  1. 31. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Tulcan,  here  mentioned,  Mem- 
phis was  famous  fjr  a  temple  of  Venus. 

^'Is  it  nst  astonishing,"  remarks  Savary,  *'that  the 
site  of  the  ancient  jneiivpolis  of  Egypt,  a  chy  near  seven 
l3ague8  in  circumference,  containing  magnificent  tern- 
pies  and  palaces,  which  art  laboured  to  render  etsrnal, 
should  at  present  be  a  subject  of  dispute  amoi^  the 
learned  1  Pliny,"  continues  Savary,  **  rem'^ves  the  diflS- 
culijr  past  d  lubt.  The  three  grand  pxramids  seen  by  the 
watermen  frvim  all  parts  stand  on  a  barren  and  rtcky  hill, 
between  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  one  league  from  ihe 
Nile,  t w  Y  from  Memphis, and  near  the  village  of  Busiris." 

Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  ancient 
Memphis  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  decision. 

**  On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance 
to  Ihe  east  of  the  pyramifla,  and  at  a  small  disunce  to 
the  s  >uth  of  the  Delu,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fiirlnngs  in  circumlieronce,  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  ancient  kings." 

D'Anville,lhe  moat  accurate  of  all  geographers,  places 
it  flf  een  miles  above  the  p^int  of  the  Delta,  which  he 
says  corresponds  exactly  with  the  measurement  of  three 

1  Direrted  Ihe  count  tftht  A10e.>-The  course  of  this 
ancient  bed  is  nni  anknawa  at  present.  It  may  be  traced 
acr>>ss  the  desert,  passing  w«st  of  the  lakes  of  Natrouu, 
by  petrified  w  md,  masts,  and  lateen  yards,the  wrecks  of 
vessels  by  which  it  was  anciently  navigated.— &ivury 

2  Eightetn  leere  A?.'Ai<9»«m«.]— These  eighteen  Eihiu- 
pun  princes  prove  that  the  ilirone  was  not  always  here- 
ditary In  EgypC.— /.orrA«r. 


and  one  a  female  native  of  the  country,  all  the 
rest  were  men  and  Egyptians.     The  female 
was  called  Nitocris,  which  was  al»4  Jie  oaoie 
of  the  Babylonian  princess.    They  iffirm  that 
the  Egyptians  having  slain  her  brother,  who 
was  their  sovereign,  she  was  appointed  his  no 
cessor ;  and  that  afterwards,  to  avenge  bis  death, 
she  destroyed   by  artifice  a  great  number  of 
Egyptians.     By  her  orders  a  large  subterisne 
ous  apartment  waa  constructed,  professedly  foi 
festivals,  but  in  reality  for  a  different  purpose. 
She  invited  to  this  place  a  great  number  of  those 
Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  principal 
instruments  of  her  brother's  death,  and  then  by 
a  private  canal  intniduced  the  river  amongst 
them.     They  added,  that  to  avoid  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  people,  ahe  suffocated  herself  in  an 
apartment  filled  with  ashes. 

CI.  None  of  these  monarchs,  as  my  informrn 
related,  were  distinguished  by  any  acts  of  mag- 
nificence or  renown,  eicept  Moeris,  who  was 
the  laat  of  them.  Of  this  prince  various  monu* 
ments  remain.  He  built  the  north  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  sunk  a  lake,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 
Near  this  he  also  erected  pyramida,  whose  mag- 
nitude, when  I  speak  of  the  lake,  I  shall  partic- 
ularize. These  are  lasting  monuments  of  hit 
fame;  but  as  none  of  the  preceding  princes 
performed  any  thing  memorable,  I  ahall  pass 
them  by  in  silence. 

CII.  The  name  of  Sesostrts,'  who  lived  after 
them,  claims  our  attention.  According  to  the 
pricats,  he  was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Ara 
bian  gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vessela.  reduced 
under  his  authority  the  inhabitanta  bordering  on 
the  Ked  Sea.  He  proceeded  yel  farther,  till 
he  came  to  a  sea,  which  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  ahoala  was  not  navigable.  On  his  rrtom 
to  Egvpt,  as  I  learned  from  the  same  authority, 
he  levied  a  mighty  army,  and  made  a  martial 
progress  by  land,  subduing  all  the  nations  whom 
he  met  with  on  his  march.  Whenever  he  was 
opposed  by  a  people  who  proved  themselves 
brave,  and  who  discovered  an  ardour  for  liberty, 

3  Sfsoe/rM.]— See  B<  uhler's  Chnnnliglcal  Accmml 
of  the  kings  of  Esypt  from  Marls  to  Camtiyses,  aec^T^i- 
ing  to  which  Moeris  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3300^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ses^stris  in  3361. 

Di'idorus  Siculus  niakes  this  prince  poeterW  tn  Mcprls 
l>y  seven  generations;  but,  as  Larcber  Justly  nbsen-es, 
this  writer  cannot  be  enthlcd  to  an  equaf  degree  of  cre- 
dit with  Hendotus.  Sesetria  has  been  diArently 
named.  Tacitus  calls  him  Rhampoes:  Scali^er,  bitb 
Rhamesses  and  E?yplus.  He  is  lumed  Sesosiri^  Id 
Diodorus  Sicvlus ;  Ses.  sis  in  Pliny,  ftc.— 7*. 
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be  erecteil  eolomns  in  their  country,  upon  which 
lie  inscribed  bis  name,  and  that  of  hi*  nation, 
tnJ  how  he  had  here  conquered  by  the  force  of 
his  arms ;  but  where  he  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  upon  airoilar  columna*  which  be 
erected,  he  added  the  private  parts  of  a  woman, 
expressive  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  people. 

cm.  Continuing  his  progress,  he  passed 
over  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
coontries  of  Scythia  and  Thrace.'  Here  I  be- 
liefs he  stopped,  for  monuments  of  bis  victory 
•rediscovered  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  On  his 
return  he  came  to  the  river  Phasis ;  but  I  am 
hj  no  means  certain  whether  he  left'  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces  as  a  colony  in  this  district, 
or  whether  some  of  his  men,  fatigued  with  their 
bborious  service,  remained  here  of  their  own 
iccord. 

CIV.  The  Colchians  certainly  appear  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin;  which  indeed,  before  I  had 
conversed  with  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  had 
always  believed.  But  as  I  was  desirous  of  being 
ntis6ed,  I  interrogated  the  people  of  both 
countries :  the  result  was,  that  the  Colchians 
seemed  to  have  better  remembrance  of  the 
Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  of  the  Colchians. 
The  Egyptians  were  of  opinion  that  the  Col- 
chians were  descended  of  part  of  the  troops  of 
Besostris.  To  this  I  myself  was  also  inclined, 
hecaose  they  are  black,  and  have  short  hair  and 
cQrling,^  which  latter  circumstance  may  not, 

4  t^wM  nmilar  eotumns,  dfr.]— Dl  ^dorus  Siculus  re- 
hm  ilie  sime  fiicts,  with  this  addition,  thai  apon  the 
coismiks  inisnded  to  c  'ronMniorste  the  bravery  of  the 
Tuqiiished,  Sesjstris  added  the  private  parts  of  a 
iittn.— r. 

Noos  imorons  si  las  Hermes  earacterises  par  la 
Bttore  feminine,  et  eriges  par  Sesistris  dans  les  pays 
qii'il  tvoit  C'>fiquis  sans  resistance,  avoieni  ete  fi'^res 
de  la  meme  nviniere;  <ni  si,  pcur  indiquer  Is  seze,  ils 
avoieni  e  ^vtume  do  le  designer.—  Winketmtaif$. 

9  rAra'c.]— According  to  another  traditian  preserved 
ia  Valeritj  Flaccus,  the  Gelie,  the  bravest  and  m  st 
sprishtnf  the  Thracians,  vanquished  Sesjstris;  and  it 
«u  6  labiless  to  secure  his  retreat,  that  he  left  a  detach, 
neat  of  his  troops  in  Cvlchis. 

CwMlnda  gcntli 
CDkia*«hie<»t«i|nelttMii  iS  prim*  SevHrit 
bWcriifvibelUGalii:  iiladdeMonim 
TetrlbM,  bm  Thetaa  faltriamffte  fHhteit  ad  amaoa 
I  hot  lapent  *§■!%  C<ilclinw|iie  voeari 


8  WV/A«r  he  Iff*^  4'<^.>-- Pliny  assures  us,  th'>ueh  I 
\n  >w  n  I  nn  what  authority,  that  Sesjstris  was  defeated 
by  the  C-ilchians.— LorrA«r. 

"tlbirahart  and  mriing.']—^  That  is,"  says  Volney, 
)B  his  rennrtc  on  this  passtKe,  **  ihiil  the  ancient  Ecyp* 
Uxsswere  ml  negroes, '^f  the  same  species  with  all  ttie 
fistivin  Iff  Africa ;  and  th>u^h,  as  mifhi  be  expected, 
•f^r  miztn?  fir  s>  mxnj  ases  with  the  Greeks  and  R  >• 
">*ss,  they  have  1  >st  the  intensity  of  iheir  first  colour, 


however,  be  insisted  upon  as  evidence,  becaasi 
it  is  common  to  many  other  nations.  But  a  seo 
ond  and  better  argument  is,  that  the  inhabf> 
tanta  of  Colchos,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  are  th« 
only  people  who  from  time  immemorial  have 
used  circumcision.  The  Phosniciana  and  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine'  acknowledge  that  they 
borrowed  this  custom  from  Egypt.  Those 
Syrians  who  live  near  the  rivers  Thermodon 
and  Parthenius,  and  their  neighbours  the  Ma- 
crones,  confess  that  they  learned  it,  and  that 
too  recently,  from  the  Colchians.  These  are 
the  only  people  who  use  circumcision,  and  who 
use  it  precisely  like  the  Egyptians.  As  this 
practice  can  be  traced  both  in  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia to  the  remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  which  first  introduced  it.  The  Egyp- 
tians certainly  communicated  it  to  the  other 
nations  by  means  of  their  commercial  interw 
course.  The ,  Phceniciana,  who  are  connected 
with  Greece,  do  not  any  longer  imitate  the 
Egyptians  in  this  particular,  their  male  children 
not  being  circumcised. 

CV.  But  the  Colchians  have  another  mark 
of  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  manu* 
facture  of  linen'  is  alike  and  peculiar  to  those 
two  nations ;  they  have  similar  manners,  and 
the  same  Itnguage.  The  linen  which  cones 
from  Colchis,  the  Greeks  call  Sardonian  ;^  the 
linen  of  Egypt,  Egyptian. 

yet  they  still  reuin  strong  marks  of  their  original  cod- 
f jrniaii  m." 

6  fiE^'ons  </Fa/es/uie.]— Mr.  Gibbon  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  passage  to  make  it  appear,  that  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  thA  Jews  languished 
f  r  many  ases  the  most  despised  p-mi  m  of  their  slives. 
"  Herodotus,"  says  the  English  historian, "  who  visited 
Asia  whilst  it  ol:>eyed  the  Persian  empire,  slightly  men- 
tions the  Jews  of  Palestine."  But  this  seems  to  be  a 
partial  quiuiion;  fjr  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  context,  Herod  )tus  seems  precluded  from 
mentioning  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  in  this  place  other- 
wise than  slightly.— 7*. 

9  Manu/aetuf  (f  /men.]— See  chap,  zzzil.  of  this 
botik.— r. 

10  iSbnlorMan.]— In  the  original,  fir  Z*^f«»imov,  Lar- 
Cher  recommends  the  reading  of  i:afli«»>«fl*,  which  he 
justifies  by  saying  that  Sardis  was  a  far  more  proper  and 
convenient  market  fir  this  kind  of  linen  than  Sardinia. 

The  l^ier  country  in  ancient  times  had  the  character 
of  bting  remarkably  unhealthy.    **  Remember,"  says 
Cicfo,  writing  to  his  brother,  "though  in  perfiici 
hee  ih,  yuu  are  In  Sardinia."    Martial  also, 
NuIId  hta  loeo  poaia  eschiden,  cos  ■»■» 
▼oMrit,  ia  medio  TttNii«rlkidiaii  «rt. 

This  coiyitry  als )  gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  phrases: 
Sirdi  venaies,  risus  Sirdonicus,  SaH.mia  tioctura,  &« 

I  The  first  is  dilferenily  explained;  Cicero,  applying  It 
to  Gracchus,  wh  >  after  the  capture  of  Sardinia  wasted 
much  time  in  selling  his  pris-mers,  makes  it  to  signify 

'  any  matter  tedi^iuily  protracted.    Others,  applying  It 
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CTI.  The  gmter  part  of  «.  l  pillars  which 
Bcaoalris  erected  in  the  phices  which  he  con- 
quered are  no  longer  to  be  foond.  Some  of 
Ibcm  I  mjaelf  have  aeen  in  Palestine  of  fe^yria, 
with  the  private!  members  of  a  woman,  and  the 
hiacriptiona  which  I  have  before  mcntionrd.  In 
lonu  there  are  two  figures  of  this  king  forme:* 
out  of  a  rock ;  one  is  in  the  way  rrum  Ephesus 
to  Phncsa,  the  other  betwixt  Sardis  and  Smyrna. 
Both  of  them  represent  a  roan,  five  p^lms  in 
h«*fght ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  javelin,  the  left 
a  bow ;  the  rest  of  his  armour  is  partly  Egyp- 
tian and  partly  Ethiopian.  Acrosa  his  breast, 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion in  the  sacred  characters  of  Egypt.  •*  I  con- 
quered this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms.** 
Who  the  person  is,  here  represented,  or  of  what 
country,  are  not  specified,  both  are  told  else- 
where. 8ome  have  been  induced,  on  examina- 
tion, to  pronounce  this  the  figure  of  Memnon, 
but  they  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

CVII.  The  same  priests  informed  me  that 
Seaoatris  returned  to  Egypt  with  an  immense 
number  of  captives  of  the  different  nations 
which  be  had  conquered.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  government  in  his  absence,  invited 
him  and  his  family  to  take  up  their  abode  with 
him;  which,  when  they  had  done,  he  surroundcil 
their  apartments  with  combustibles,  and  set  fire 
to  the  building.'  As  soon  as  Sesoatris  discov- 
ered the  villany,  he  deliberated  with  his  wife, 
who  happened  to  be  with  him,  what  measures  to 
pursue ;  she  advised  biro  to  place  two  of  their 
six  children  across  the  parts  which  were  burn- 
ing, that  they  might  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the 
preservation  of  themselves  and  the  rest.  This 
Besostris  executed  ;  two  of  the  children  conse- 


to  the  Aslntlc  Sardif,  make  It  fignify  persons  who  are 
vsnal.  The  Sardonic  laugh  is  ihat  beneaih  which  ihe 
severest  uneasineis  is  concealed.  "Sardinia,"  saja 
Solinus,  **  rroduccs  an  herb  which  has  this  singular 
propertj,  that  whilst  it  desimys  whiiever  eats  it,  it  so 
contracia  the  features,  and  In  particular  of  the  ninuth, 
into  a  grin,  as  to  make  the  stifferer  apfiear  to  die 
laughing."  Of  thii  herb  S  >linus  relatsa  other  stranire 
properties.  Sardinia  was  alio  famous  dr  a  very  beauti- 
fbl  colour,  whence  Sard  mia  tintura  wab  made  to  signify 
a  modept  blush.  See  Plioy,  S.  linus,  H  fTman,  iu.  -T. 
I  Skt  fire  to  the  6tit'i(ii>vr.]~Di  tduma  Siculus  relates 
the  matisr  diflbrently.  The  brother  uf  Ses  stris  made 
him  and  his  attendants  drunk,  and  in  the  nit'ht  set  Are 
to  his  apartment  The  guards  being  intoxicated,  were 
unable  to  assist  their  master;  but  Ses  'Stris,  impl  iring 
the  Interp  'Sttion  of  the  grnls,  f  rtunaiely  escaf<ed.  He 
expressed  his  gratimJe  to  the  dehies  in  general,  and  tn 
Vulcan  In  particular,  to  wh-»se  kindness  priacipally  he 
'.bought  himself  iodeUed.^  7*. 


qoently  perished,  the   remainder   were  saved 
with  their  father. 

CVIII.  Seaostris  did  not  omit  to   avenge 
himself  on  hu  brother :  on  his  return  to  Egypt, 
he  employed  the  captives  of  the  dififerent  nations 
he  had  vanquished    to  collect    those  immense 
stones  which  were  employed  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan.     They  were   also  compelled  to  make 
those  vast   and    nomeroua   canals'  by  which 
Egypt  is  intersected.     In  consequence  of  their 
involuntary  labours,  Egypt,  which  was  before 
conveniently  adapted  to  those  who  travelled  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  unfit  for  both. 
The  canals  occur  so  often,  and  in  so  many 
winding  directions,  that  to  journey  on  horseback 
is  disagreeable,  in  carriagea  imposaible.    The 
prince  however  waa  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
motive:  before  his  lime  those  who  inhabited 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile  suf- 
fered great  distress  from  the  want  of  water,  of 
which  they  had  none  but  from  muddy  wells. 

CIX.  The  same  authority  informed  me,  tbst 
Sesostris  made  a  regular  distribulion  of  the 
lands  of  Egypt  He  assigned  to  each  Egjp* 
tian  a  aquare  piece  of  ground ;  and  his  revenues 
were  drawn  from  the  rent  which  every  indivi- 
dual annually  paid  him.  Whoever  was  a 
^uflerer  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  was 
permitted  to  make  the  king  acquainted  withhia 
loss,  pertain  officers  were  appointe<l  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  the  injury,  that  no  man 
might  be  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  It  may  not 
be  improbable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  geometry,' and  that  the  Greeks  learned 


2  NumerouM  rona/a.}— Probat  ly  one  reason  why  Se- 
s-^stris  opened  canals,  was  to  prevent  fheae  huitful 
inundations,  as  well  as  to  cttnvey  water  tn  those  places 
where  they  might  think  proper  to  have  villages  I  silt, 
and  to  water  the  lands  m*  re  conveniently,  at  such  times 
as  the  waters  might  retire  early;  f  )r  they  might  find  by 
experience,  after  the  canals  were  npenetl,  that  instead 
of  apprehending  inundations,  they  had  e:reator  reason, 
as  at  present,  to  fear  a  want  of  water.— JPocorJfce. 

There  are  still  eighty  canals  in  Esypt  like  rivers, 
several  of  which  ar«  twenty,  thirty,  and  fjrty  leagues  in 
lenin^h. — Savory. 

The  same  author  adds,  that  the  chain-buckets  used  in 
Egypt  tn  disperse  the  water  over  the  high  lands  gave  u 
Archimedes,  during  his  voyare  in  Egypt,  the  idea  of  his 
ingenious  screw,  which  is  still  in  use. 

A  country  whare  n  «thing  is  »^  seldom  met  with  as  a 
spring,  and  where  rain  is  an  extranrdinaiy  phenomenon, 
could  only  have  been  fertilized  by  the  Nile.  Accnrd- 
ingly,fMm  limes  of  the  most  rem  He  antiquity,  fjurscx>rc 
ctmsidemble  canals  were  digged  at  the  entrance  of  the 
kingd  im,  besides  a  great  nunU  er  of  smult  ones,  which 
distributed  these  waters  all  over  Eeypt.—- i?aviHit 

3  Origin  of  geometry.}— The  natives  uf  fhebcs,  above 
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it  from  hence  An  to  the  pole,  the  gnomon/ 
8od  the  di vision  of  the  day^  into  twelve  parts, 
the  Greeks  received   them  from  the   Babylo- 


Biaiw. 


all  (Xhers.  were  renowned  f-r  their  great  wfsd.im. 
Tbeir  improTemems  in  germieirj  are  th>tushl  to  have 
been  owiog  to  the  nature  of  their  country;  f  t  the  land 
of  Es7t4  beini^  annually  oYerflowed,  and  all  property 
Cdjif  ondedf  they  were  obliged  upon  the  retreat  i>f  the 
men  to  hare  raci^urae  to  geometriciil  decision,  in 
crier  to  determlae  the  limits  of  ihetr  possessions.— 

A  The  poUy  the  ^oiiMn.]— The  text  is  a  literal  trans* 
luiaa  of  the  original,  to  which  as  it  stands  it  wilj^  not  be 
Ter7  Msy  to  annex  any  meaning.  My  own  opinion, 
friD  re!lecting  on  the  c  >ntext,  is,  that  it  signifies  a  dial 
with  Tua  index.  Wesselins,  In  his  note  on  thik  passage, 
inf  ma  us  fr  im  P.  llux  thu  many  considered  wtKtw  and 
i^ikvya*  as  synonym  ns  expressi.ms.  Scaliger  is  of 
the  sime  opinion,  to  which  Wesseling  himself  accedes. 
Salmaiius  thinks  difTtfrenily,  and  says  of  this  particular 
pi9sas«,  oe  h«c  quiJem  i|uiiiquain  ad  homl  Riorum 
usum  ficit.  Larcher's  inierpretati  'n  seems  far-fetched. 
"Bej^r^ys  the  le-trned  Frenchman,  **who  wishes  to 
f  >nn  1 1  Itr  qundrant  must  necessarily  know  the  alti- 
aide  of  the  p  fie."— When  it  Is  considered  that  the  mare 
ancMot  dials  were  divided  by  the  first  twelve  letters  of 
the  al)4iabei,  [cannot  help  adhering  to  the  interprets- 
li  >a  I  have  given  of  it.— 7*. 

9  Divmm  rfthe  day.]— From  this  passage  it  appears, 
tiiit  io  the  time  of  Her  )d  itus  the  day  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts:  at  the  same  time  we  may  n^t  conclude, 
iHth  Leo,  AlUtins,  and  Wesseling,  that  to  these  twelve 
puts  the  naiTie  of  houn  was  given.  It  is  by  no  means 
ceruis  when  the  tweniy-f  ur  parts  of  the  day  were  first 
diaiQ:^ished  by  the  name  of  htursjbut  it  was  doubtless 
«ei7  Ute ;  and  the  passages  cited  from  Anacreon  and 
Xeooph.m  to  prove  the  c-mtrary  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
preted by  what  we  call  h  urs. 

The  passage  In  Anacreon,  ^ir«vvKTi»<(  iro5*  «wp)«(, 
means  xa-jchluf  more  than  the  middle  of  the  niieht. 
Kwif  i;  sft-iXyw^  in  H  jmer,  which  signifies  an  advanced 
lioK  of  the  night,  is  explained  by  the  schtdiast  n  tsv 
^.r?ra«Tift«  «^s,  the  very  expression  of  Anacreon. 
The  passage  from  Xcnophon  is  not  more  decisive. — 
Lof'ker. 

Up>n  this  sul  ject  we  hive  the  f  Ilowing  curious  note 
ii  the  Tttyage  du  Jeuns  Anacharsis :— Of  the  dials  of  the 
ancients  we  may  firm  s'>me  idea  from  the  f  Ilowing 
cxaopls:  PalWdius  Ku'.ilius,  who  lived  about  the  fifth 
cemin7,and  who  has  Kfi  us  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  has 
p«t  at  the  end  <  f  every  month  a  table,  in  which  one  sees 
the  corresponds  nee  uf  the  divisi  tns  of  the  day  to  the 
(ii&real  lengths  of  the  sh  tdow  of  the  gnomon.  It  must 
be  iitserved  in  the  first  place,  that  this  correspondence 
lithe  same  in  the  months  equally  distant  from  the  sol- 
aicc,  January  and  Decerolier,  February  and  November, 
^-  Secomflr,  that  the  length  of  the  shad  iw  is  the 
■ims  f  r  the  h'turs  equally  distant  from  tiie  mid-day 
VAoL  The  f  Ilowing  is  the  table  for  January. 
B  urs.  Feeu 

I.  and  XL  •  -  •  •  39 
n.  and  X.  -  .  •  •  19 
IlL  and  IX.      •       -       •       •       15 

IV.  anrl  Vin.  -       -       -       -       12 

V.  and  Vll 10 

VL  ....        9 

Tki«4i<U  seems  to  have  been  adapted  f  >r  the  climate 
^  «<aiks.  Similar  dials  were  constructed  ftr  the  cli- 
que <<  Athens. 


ex.  Except  Senostris,  no  monarch  of  Bgyp 
was  ever  master  of  Ethiopia.  This  prince 
placed  as  a  monnment'  some  marble  statues 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan :  two  of  these 
were  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  represented 
him  and  his  queen' ;  four  others,  of  twenty 
cubits  each,  represented  his  four  children.  A 
long  time  afterwards,  Durius,  king  of  Persia, 
was  desirous  of  placing  before  these  a  statue  of 
himself,^  hot  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  violent- 
ly opposed  it,  urging  that  the  actions  of  Darius 
were  far  less  splendid  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  This  latter  prince  had  vanquish- 
ed as  many  nations  as  Darius,  and  had  also 
sulnlued  the  Scythians,  who  had  never  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Darius.  Therefore,  says  he,  it 
can  never  be  Just  to  place  before  the  statues  of 
Sesostris  the  figure  of  a  prince,  whose  exploits 
have  not  been  equally  illustrious.  They  told 
me  that  Darius  forgave  this  remonstrance.* 

CXI.  On  the  death  of  Sesostris,  his  son 
Pheron,'  as  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  This  prince  undertook  no  mili- 
tary expedition ;  but  by  the  action  lam  going  to 
relate  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes : — When  the 
Nile  was  at  its  extreme  height  of  eighteen  cubits, 
and  had  overflowed  the  fields,  a  sudden  wind 
arose  which  made  the  waters  impetuously  swell; 
at  this  juncture  the  prince  hurled  a  javelin  into 
the  vortex  of  the  stream :  he  was  in  a  moment 


6  Plated  a»  a  fnonvmen/.]— Larcher,  in  his  version, 
adds  in  this  place, "  to  commero  ^rate  the  danger  he  had 
escaped."  The  text  will  not  justify  this  versi m,  th'  u^h 
the  learned  Frenchman's  opinion,  that  this  is  the  im- 
plied meaninsr,  rests  on  the  positive  asserti  m  of  Diudo 
rus  Siculus,  Hho,  relating  the  fact  of  the  statues  circum 
stantially,  adds  that  they, were  erected  by  Sesostris  in 
gratitude  to  Vulcan,  by  whose  interposition  he  escaped 
the  treachery  of  his  brother.— 7*. 

7  A  etatue  of  him»el/.}—A.(i.€T  a  series  of  ages,  when 
Egypt  was  reduced  under  the  power  uf  Persia,  Darius, 
the  father  of  Xerxes,  was  desirous  of  f.Licing  an  image 
of  himself  at  Memphis,  twf>re  the  statue  of  Sesostris. 
This  was  strenu  usly  opp  ised  by  the  chief  priest,  in  an 
assemUy  of  his  order,  who  asserted  ihbt  the  acts  of 
Darius  liad  not  yet  surpassed  those  of  Sesostris.  The 
king  did  not  take  this  freedom  amiss,  but  was  rather 
pleased  with  it;  saying,  that  if  he  lived  as  long  as  Scs>s- 
iris,  he  would  endeavour  to  equal  hhn.—DLdcrug  Sic. 

8  Forgave  this  remarutrome.'} — It  d.>es  not  however 
appear  from  hence  that  Darius  was  ever  in  EgypL  The 
resistance  of  the  chief  priest  might  prolmbly  be  Udd 
him,  and  he  miglu.  f  irgive  it.  It  appears  by  a  passage 
in  ArisL^tle,  that  Darius  attacked  and  conquered  this 
country;  if  ss  the  priest  of  Vulcan  might  personally 
oppiise  Darius.  Tiie  authority  of  Aristotle  is  of  no 
weight  ci  m|)ared  with  that  of  our  historian ;  and  proba- 
bly, in  that  writer,  instead  of  Darius  we 'should  reai 
Xerxes. — Larcher. 

9  Z'A^on.]— This  prince  Is  erronecvsly  supposed  to 
be  the  first  Egyfitian  Pharaoh.— 7*. 
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deprived  of  sight,  and  continued  blind  for  the 
■pace  of  ten  years ;  in  the  eleventh  an  oracle 
was  communicated  to  him  from  Butoa,  intimat- 
ing that  the  period  of  his  punishment  was  ex. 
pired,  and  that  he  should  recover  his  sight  by 
washing  his  eyes  with  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  known  any  man  but  her  husband. 
Phoron  first  made  the  experiment  with  the 
urine  of  his  own  wife,  and  when  this  did  not 
succeed  he  applied  that  of  other  women  indis- 
criminately. Having  at  length  recovered  his 
sight,  he  assembled  alt  the  women,  except  her 
whose  urine  had  removed  his  calamity,  in  a  city 
which  is  to  this  day  called  Ery threbolos  ;^  all 
these,  with  the  town  itself,  he  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  he  married  the  female  who  had  deserved  his 
gratitude.  On  his  recovery  he  sent  magnificent 
presents  to  all  the  more  celebrated  temples ;  to 
that  of  the  Sun  he  sent  two  obelisks  too  remark- 
able to  be  unnoticed  :  each  was  formed  of  one 
solid  stone,  one  llundred  cubits  high,  and  eight 
broad. 

CXII.  The  successor  of  Pheron,  as  the 
same  priests  informed  me,  was  a  citizen  of 
Memphis,  whose  name  in  the  Greek  tongue 
was  Proteus.'  His  shrine  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Memphis,  it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  and  is  very  magnificently  deco- 
rated. The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  dwell  in  its 
vicinity,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  place  is 
denominated  the  Tyrian  camp.  In  this  spot, 
consecrated  to  Proteus,'  there  is  also  a  small 


1  £ryrAre6oIot.]— Dioctorus  Siculus  calls  this  place 
Helhp  lia ;  and  says  ihat  the  woman,  through  whose 
means  Pheron  waa  cured  of  his  bliodaess,  waa  ihe  wife 
of  a  (pardener.— 7*. 

2  Prateua-J—^roieuB  was  an  Egyptian  title  of  the 
dfti:y,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  both  at  Phama 
and  at  Memphis.  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris  and  Cano- 
bus,  and  particularly  the  god  of  mariners,  who  confined 
his  department  to  the  sea.  From  hence  I  think  we  may 
unraTel  the  mystery  about  the  pilot  of  Manelaus,  who 
Is  said  v>  have  been  named  Canopus,  and  to  have  given 
name  to  the  principal  sea-port  in  Egypt.— Brj/on/. 

No  antique  fisnre  has  yet  been  met  with  of  Proteus : 
opon  this  circumstance  Mr  Spence  remarks,  that  his 
character  was  far  more  manageable  fir  poets,  than  fir 
sculptors  or  painters.  The  firmer  might  very  well  de- 
scribe alt  *h9  variety  of  shapes  that  he  ould  put  on,  and 
point  mx  thts  transition  from  one*  to  the  otlier,  but  the 
artists  must  have  been  c  ntent  lo  shiw  him  either  in 
his  own  natural  shape,  or  in  s^me  one  alone  of  all  his 
various  f  rms.  Of  this  deity  the  best  description  Is 
given  in  the  Ge'»rs[ic8  of  Virgil.— 7*. 

It  is  remarlcabla,  that  if  wr  were  to  write  the  Eg'yp- 
tian  name  of  Proteus,  as  riven  by  the  Greeks,  in  Ph<eni- 
clan  charactera,  we  should  make  use  of  the  same  letters 
we  pronounce  Pharoo:  the  final  o  in  the  Hebrew  is  an 
hf  which  ai  the  sod  of  words  frequently  becomes  f .— 
Fbbisy. 


temple,  dedicated  to  Venus  the  stranger  :*  this 
Venus  I  conjecture  is  no  other  thsn  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndaris,  because  sbe,  I  was  told, 
residinl  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
and  because  this  building  is  dedicated  to  Venas 
the  stranger;  no  other  temple  of  Venus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this  appf^Uation. 

CXIII.  To  my  inquiries  on  the  subject^  ol 
Helen,  these  priests  answered  as  follows:  Paris 
having  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  was  re- 
turning home,  but  meeting  with  contrary  wintU 
in  the  iEgean,  he  was  driven  into  the  Egyptian 
sea.  As  the  winds  continued  unfsvoarablo,  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ond  to  Tsricbea : 
in  this  pisce  was  a  temple  of  Hercalcs,  which 
still  remains;  if  any  slave  fled  to  this  for 
refuge,  and  in  testimony  of  his  consecrating 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  god,  submitted  to 
be  marked  with  certain  sacred  characters,  no 
one  was  suffered  to  molest  him.  This  custom 
has  been  strictly  observed,  from  its  first  inslito- 
tion  to  the  present  period.  The  servants  of 
Paris,  aware  of  the  privileges  of  this  temple, 
fled  thither  from  their  master,  and  with  the 
view  of  irjjuring  Paris,  became  the  suppltsnU 
of  the  divinity.  They  published  many  accoaa- 
tiona  against  their  master,  disclosing  the  whole 
afiair  of  Helen,  and  the  wrong  done  to  Meo^ 
laus :  this  they  did  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  but  also  before  Thonis,'  the  gover- 
nor of  the  district. 

CXIV.  Thonis  instantly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Memphis,  with  orders  to  say  thus  to 
Proteus : «« There  is  arrived  here  a  Trojan,  who 

3  Venut  the  Strtmger.y—lx  is  doubtless  this  Venus  ts 
whom  Hjnce  alludes  in  the  fv>llowing  verses: 

Oh  qua  baabuD  diva  Icmn  CrpnuB,  •! 
>leai|iiiuu  ouMteoi  SttlMnii  tkn 

Strabo  als3  speaks  of  this  temple,  and  tells  us  that  sinie 
believed  it  dedicated  to  the  Mo«^n.— 7*. 

4  Inquiries  an  the  mfyert.^—XJpon  no  subject,  ancient 
or  m'.tdern,  have  writers  t)een  more  divided,  than  ab^ui 
the  precise  periled  of  the  Tr  Jan  war.  Larcber,  after 
discussing  this  matter  very  fully,  in  his  essay  on  cliro* 
noltcy,  is  of  opinijn,  and  his  arguments  appear  to  me 
at  least,  satisfactory,  that  it  took  place  about  I285yeaie 
bef  ire  the  vulgar  era.— 7*. 

5  T^oniV.]— S  )m«  vrrilera  pretend  that  Thonis  was 
prince  of  the  Canopian  m^uih  of  the  Nile,  and  that  n« 
was  the  inventor  of  medicine  in  EgypL  Bef  ire  he  saw 
Helen  he  treated  Menelaua  with  ereai  respect ;  wbeu 
he  had  B<«n  her  h^  made  his  court  to  her,  and  even  cii- 
(ieavourrd  to  violate  her  pers.'>n:  Menelaus  on  hearing 
this  put  him  to  death.  The  city  of  Thmis,  and  Thoth, 
the  first  Esyptian  month,  take  their  names  fr-im  him. 

This  narrative  seems  less  probable  than  that  of  Be'-** 
d'^tus ;  Theth,  or  the  Mercury  of  the  Ivgyjiliaa%  was 
roach  ru^ra  ancienL— XojxAer. 
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Bu  perpetrated  an  atrocious  crime  in  Greece ; 
be  has  seduced  the  wife  of  his  host,  and  has 
carrivd  her  away,  with  a  great  quantity  of  trea- 
ton;  adverse  winda  have  forced  him  hither; 
ihsll  I  suffer  him  to  depart  without  molestation, 
orihall  I  seize  his  person  and  property  V*  The 
uamtr  which  Proteus  sent  was  thus  conceived : 
••  Whoever  that  man  is  who  has  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  seize  and  bring  him  before 
me,  that  I  may  examine  him." 

CXV.  Thonis  upon  this  seized  Paris,  and 
detsining  hia  vessels,  inatantly  sent  him  to 
Proteas,  with  Helen '  and  all  hia  wealth :  on 
their  trrivil  Proteua  inquired  of  Peris  who  he 
wu,  snd  whence  he  came :  Paris  faithfully  re- 
lated the  name  of  bis  family  and  country,  and 
from  whence  he  last  set  sail.  But  when  Pro- 
teus proceeded  to  make  inquiriea  concerning 
Helen,  and  how  he  obtained  poasession  of  her 
penon,  Paris  hesitated  in  hia  answers;  his 
f laves  who  had  deserted  him  explained  and 
proved  the  particulars  of  his  guilt ;  in  eon^^ 
quence  of  which  Proteas  made  this  determina- 
tion :  « If  I  did  not  esteem  it  a  very  heinous 
crine  to  pot  any  stranger  to  death,  whom  un- 
isToorabie  winda  have  driven  to  my  coast,  I 
would  usDredly,  thou  most  abandoned  man, 
ivenge  that  Gre«k  whose  hospitality  thou  hast 
10  treacherously  violated.  Thou  hast  not  only 
■edoced  hia  wife,  but,  having  violently  taken 
her  away,  still  criminally  detainest  her ;  and,  aa 
if  this  were  not  enough,  thou  haat  robbed  and 
plundered  him !  But  aa  I  can  by  no  means  pre- 
tail  opon  myself  to  put  a  atranger  to  death,  you 
I  «hall  suffer  to  depart ;  the  woman  and  your 
wealth  I  shall  deUin,  till  the  Greek  himself 
thinks  proper  to  demand  her.-~-Do  you  and 
vour  companions  depart  within  three  days  from 
toy  coast,  or  expect  to  be  treated  aa  enemies.*' 
CXVI.  Thow,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
tbe  priests,  did  Helen  come  to  the  court  of 
Proteus.  I  conceive  that  this  circumstance 
cfMiU  not  be  unknown  to  Homer ;  but  aa  he 
thoQght  it  lesa  ornamental  to  hia  poem,  he  for- 
^  to  use  it.  That  he  actually  did  know  it, 
u  evident  from  that  part  of  the  Iliad  where  he 
oeicribca  the  voyage  of  Paria ;  thia  evidence  he 

6  The  inrtdent  of  the  detention  of  Helen  by  Proteus, 
tsi^  tiTVfneDt  of  one  of  the  trendies  of  Evripides. 

1^  poet  supposes  that  Helen  never  was  at  Troj,  but 
tb»t  Pkris  carried  thiiher  a  cloud  in  her  f  »rm  .'—On  the 
^<>^  of  Proteus,  his  a;»n  Theaclymenus  prepared  ti> 
t^ke  Helen  his  wife ;  at  this  juncture  Menelaus  was 
''n^n  00  die  cnast,  saw  Helen  again,  and  with  her  con- 
c«fted  and  accompUsbad  lliair  reinrn  to  Greece.— 7*. 


has  no  where  retracted.  He  informs  us,  that 
Paris,  after  various  wanderings,  at  length  arriv- 
ed at  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia ;  it  is  in  the  Bravery 
of  Diomed  C  the  paasage  ia  this  : 

There  lay  the  vestures  of  no  rulevr  art, 
Siil«tnian  maids  emliroider'd  eTery  part; 
When  frrm  soft  Sidon  youthftl  Paris  bore ; 
With  Helen  touching  on  the  Tyrian  shore. 

n.Tl.39a 

He  again  introduces  thia  subject  in  the  Odyssey: 

These  dnirs,  so  friendly  to  the  j  ys'  rf  life, 
Bright  Helen  learn'd  frcmThone's  imperial  wife; 
Who  away'd  the  sceptre  where  pr*  lific  Nile 
With  variovs  simples  clothesihe  f^iten'd  soil, 
With  wholesome  hertiaice  mix^l,  ihe  dirt'ful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain. 

Od.iv.3J5. 

Menelaus  also  says  to  Telemachus : 

Long  on  the  Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confihed, . 
Heaven  to  my  fleet  refused  a  prrsperrus  wind : 
No  vows  had  we  preferred,  no  victim  slain, 
For  this  the  gtds  each  fevouring  gale  restrain. 

Od.iv.473. 

In  these  passagea  Homer  confesses  himself 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt ; 
for  Syria  borders  upon  Egypt,  and  the  Phceni- 
cians,  to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  inhabit  part  of 
Syria. 

CXVII.  Of  these  the  last  passage  confirms 
sufficiently  the  argument,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  former,  that  the  Cyprian  veraea'  were 


7  Bratery  rf  Dicmed.'-lht  diffitrent  parts  of  Homer's 
poems  were  known  anciently  by  names  taken  from  the 
subjects  treated  in  them:  Thus  the  fiflh  book  of  the 
Iliad  was  called  the  Bravtry  if  Diotrnd;  and  in  like 
manner  the  eleventh  the  Bratery  nfAgamenmon  ;  the 
tenth  the  Night-mUchj  or  the  Dtalh  >/  Dolortt  4^.;  all 
of  which  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  books  in 
Clirke's  and  other  editions  from  Eustathius :— See  also 
JElian,  Var.  Hist.  Book  xiii.  e.  U.  This  divisiim  was 
more  ancient  than  that  Into  books,  and  theref>re  does 
not  always  coincide  with  it :  thus  the  second  Iliad  has 
two  names,  the  Dream  or  the  7VtW,  and  the  Catalogue ; 
whereas  f  lur  or  five  books  of  the  Odyssey  are  suppi'sed 
to  be  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Story  cfAlci- 
nout.  Valcnaer  erroneously  supposed  this  to  be  a  later 
division  of  the  grammarians,  and  theref  <re  endeavoured 
to  explain  away  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  whieh 
evidently  refers  to  it.— 7*. 

8  Cyprian  versee.]— On  the  subject  of  these  verses  the 
fallowing  sentence  occurs  In  Athenwus. 

*<The  person  who  composed  the  Cyprian  verses, 
whether  he  was  some  Cyprian  or  Susinus,  or  liy  whau 
ever  name  ho  chooses  to  he  distinguished,**  Ac.  From 
which  It  appears,  that  Athenaeus  had  no  Idea  of  their 
being  written  by  Homer.  But  we  are  t<>ld  by  JElian,  in 
his  Various  History,  that  Homer  certainly  did  c«  mpi>se 
these  verses,  and  gave  them  as  a  marriage  portion  with 
his  daughter.— See  Allan,  book  ix.  chap.  1^  in  the  note 
to  which,  this  note  is  amply  discussed. 

The  sul  Ject  of  this  poem  was  the  Trajan  war  after  the 
birth  of  Helen.  Venus  caused  this  prince  to  be  born, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  promise  Paris  an  accomplished 
beauty;  to  this  Jupiter,  by  the  advice  of  Momttr,hafl 
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never  written  by  Homer.  These  relate  that 
Paris,  in  company  with  Helen,  assisted  by  a 
favourable  wind  and  sea,  passed  in  three  days 
from  Sparta  to  Troy  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as- 
serted in  the  Iliad,  that  Paris,  after  carrj'ing 
away  Helen,  wandered  about  to  various  places. 

CXVIII.  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  whe- 
ther all  that  the  Greeks  Relate  concerning  Troy 
had  any  foundation  in  truth;  and  the  same 
priests  instructed  me  in  the  following  particu- 
lars, w  hich  they  learned  from  Menelaus  himself. 
After  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  Tcucris,  to  assist  Mene- 
laus ;  they  disembarked  and  encamped ;  they 
then  despatched  ambassadors  to  Troy,  whom 
Menelaus  himself  accompanied.  On  their  arrival 
they  made  a  formal  demand  of  Helen,  and  of 
the  wi'alth  which  Paria  had  at  the  aame  time 
clandestinely  taken,  as  well  as  general  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury.  The  Trojans  then  and 
afterwards  uniformly  persisted  in  declaring  that 
they  had  among  them  neither  the  person  nor 
the  wealth  of  Helen,  but  that  both  were  in 
^eypt;  •nd  they  thought  it  hard  that  they 
should  lie  made  responsible  for  what  Proteus 
king  of  Egypt  certainly  possessed.  The  Greeks 
believing  themselves  deluded,  laid  siege  to  Troy, 
and  persevered  till  they  took  it.  But  when 
Helen  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  captured  town, 
and  the  aame  assertiona  concerning  her  were 
continued,  they  at  length  obtained  credit,  and 
Menelaus  himself  was  despatched  to  Proteus. 

CXIX.  As  soon  aa  he  arrived  in  Egypt  he 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis.  On  his  re- 
lating the  object  of  his  journey,  he  waa  honoura- 
bly entertained ;  Helen,  who  had  been  treated 
with  respect,  was  restored  to  him,  and  with  her, 
all  his  treasures.  Inattentive  to  iheae  acts  of 
kindneas,  Menelaus  perpetrated  a  great  enor- 
mity *  against  the  Egyptians :  the  winds  pre- 


eonsentcd.  In  order  to  destroy  the  human  race  aeain  by 
the  war  i  f  Tn^y,  which  was  to  take  placs  on  her  account. 
As  the  author  of  this  pr>eni  refers  all  the  events  cf  this 
war  to  Ven'JS;  gndtless  of  Cyprus,  the  work  was  called 
by  her  name.  **  Tt  is  evident,**  says  M.  Larcher  in  con> 
tinuation,  '*that  Herodotus  would  have  told  the  ntine  of 
the  au'.h  >r,  had  he  knnwn  W* 

1  OretU  tnormHif.'] — ^II  was  Saium,  according  to  the 
poets  and  historians,  who  first  introduced  the  deiesiaMe 
cUBtr^m  rf  human  sacrifices.  The  Saturn  of  the  heathens, 
according  tn  the  lest  writers,  was  the  AbDham  of 
Scripture.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Leiires,  Ac.  there  are  twi>  curit^s  dissertations  on  the 
sul  Ject  of  human  sacrifices ;  the  one  arsertinf!  the  truth 
of  these  on  the  auth<tritie8ofManethon,Sanch"niHthon, 
llenKlotus,  Pitusanias,  J  sephus.  let.  kz.  \  y  M.  TAbtv 
de  Buissy;  the  other  by  M.  Monin,  denying  them  alto- 


venting  his  departure,  he  ti  k  two  children' of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  with  great  bar- 
barity offered  them  in  sacrifice.  As  soon  u 
the  circumstance  was  known,  universal  indig- 
nation was  excited  against  him,  and  he  was 
pursued ;  but  be  fled  I'y  sea  into  Africa,  and 
the  Egyptians  could  trace  him  no  further.  Of 
the  above  facts,  some  they  knew,  as  having 
happened  among  themselves,  and  others  were 
the  result  of  much  diligent  inquiry. 

CXX.  This  intelligence  concerning  Hflfn 
I  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  wbirh 
I  am  inclined  to  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  if 
Helen  had  been  actually  in  Troy,  they  would 
certainly  have  restored  her  to  the  Grrrka,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  Paris.  Priam  and 
his  connections  could  never  have  been  so  in- 
fatuated, as  to  endanger  the  preservation  of 
themselves  and  their  children,  merely  that  Paris 
might  enjoy  Helen  ;  but  even  if  such  had  been 
their  determination  at  first,  still  aAer  having 
Idftt,  in  their  different  contests  with  the  Greeks, 
many  of  their  countrymen,  and  among  theff,  if 
the  poets  may  be  believed,  several  of  their 
king's  own  Fons,  I  cannot  imagine  but  that 
Priam,  even  if  he  had  married  her  himself, 
would  have  restored  Helen,  if  no  other  mrani 
had  existed  of  averting  these  calamities.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  Paria  was  not  the  imme- 
diate heir  to  the  crown,  for  Hector  was  bii 
superior  both  in  acre  and  virtue:  Paris,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  possessed  any  remarkable 
influence  in  the  state,  neither  would  Hector 
have  countenanced  the  misconduct  of  his  bro- 
ther, from  which  he  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  had  experienced  so  many  and  surb 


gether,  from  the  reason  of  the  thine,  hself,  and  frr-n 
want  of  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence.  The  prin- 
cipal arguments  ff  both  may  be  seen  in  the  Ch«ix ("tr 
Memf'ires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  ftc.  poLlith- 
ed  in  this  country  by  Maty. 

2  Two  'AiVdrrn.]— This  waa  dculileea  to  appe»»ie  the 
winds.  Thia  kind  of  aacrifice  waa  frequent  in  Greece, 
but  deteatable  in  Cf ypc 

Buifuiw  pbcii&  TeBtM  f(  vhsiae  oaaL—rirfA. 
See  Book  vii.  chap.  191.— £arf*er. 
*In  the  early  times  of  all  relitrions,  when  natloni  v^ere 
yet  barbarous  and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  aptni'Sf  or 
tendency  towards  the  dark  part  i«f  superstition,  which 
amone  many  other  horrors  produced  that  of  huwm 
tan^fire.^Lord  Shaftetbvrjf. 

That  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice,  alike  cniel  Rud 
absunl,  pives  way  t  ut  very  aV'wIy  to  the  voire  of  nature 
and  of  reas  n,  ii  evident  fn  m  h«  havin*  been  pmctifed 
j  at  S'^  late  a  perird  \  y  the  enliehiened  people  of  G reef  e. 
'  porphyry  also  informs  vs,  that  even  in  his  time,  who 
'  lived  {233  years  afier  the  Christian  era,  human  sacrfficef 
r  were  common  in  Arcadia  and  at  CBnhaee.>-r- 
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grett  ealamitJM.  But  the  restoration  of  Helen 
wai  oot  in  their  power,  and  the  Greeks  placed 
DO  dependence  on  their  aasertions,  which  were 
indisputably  true ;  bat  all  this,  with  the  subse- 
qoent  destroction  of  Troy,  might  be  ordained 
br  Providence,  to  instruct  mankind  that  the 
fods  proportioned  punishments  to  crimes. 

CXXI.  The  same  instructors  farther  told  me, 
that  Proteas  was  succeeded  by  Rhampsinitus  ^ 
he  baiit  the  west  entrance  t>f  the  temple  of 
Volcao ;  in  the  same  situation  he  also  erfcted 
Ivo  statues,  twenty-five  cubits  in  height  Thot 
wbidi  faces  the  north  the  Egyptians  call  sum- 
Dcr,  the  one  to  the  south  winter :  this  latter  is 
tieated  with  no  manner  of  respect,  but  they 
wonhip  the  former,  and  make  offerings  before 
it.  This  prince  possessed  such  abundance  of 
wealth,  that  so  far  from  surpassinr,  none  of  his 
ncceaaoni  ever  equalled  him  in  affluence.  For 
theaecority  of  his  riehes,  he  constructed  a  stone 
edifice,  connected  with  his  palace  by  a  wall. 
The  man  whom  he  employed,^  with  a  dishonest 
view  10  artfully  disposed  one  of  the  stones,  that 
two  or  even  one  person  might  remove  it  from 
its  place.  In  this  building,  when  completed, 
ihe  king  deposited  his  treasures.  Some  time 
aAerwards  the  artist  found  his  end  approaching ; 
•od  baWng  two  sons,  he  called  them  both  lie- 
fore  him,  and  informed  them  in  what  manner, 
with  a  view  to  their  future  emolument  and  pros- 
P^ty,  he  had  built  the  king's  treasury.  He 
tben  explained  the  particular  circumstance  and 
ntnation  of  the  stone,  gave  them  minutely  its 
dimeuioDs.  by  observance  of  which  they  might 
^me  the  managers  of  the  king's  riches.  On 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  sons  were  not  long 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  their  secret. 
I'oder  the  advantage  of  the  night,  they  visited 
the  building,  discovered  and  removed  the  stone, 
lod  carried  a#ay  with  them  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
Bej'  Aaaoon  as  the  king  entered  the  apartment, 
he  nw  the  vessels  which  contained  his  money 
Bitenally  diminished ;  he  was  astonished  be- 
jond  raeasure,  for  as  the  seals  were  unbroken, 
Md  every  entrance  properly  seen  red,  he  could 
M  poasibly  direct  his  suspicions  against  any 
°^'  This  was  several  times  repeated ;  the 
t^cves  continued  their  visits,  and  the  king  as 

322hoiiipn'iiirM«.]— Dind^ms  Siculaa  calU  him  Rhem- 
r'us.  He  rreaily  fvppresfled  hia  su^  jecia  I  y  his  avarice 
K>i extiiniins:  he  amawed  in  g*lil  and  ailver f ^ur  hun- 
n^ihiuand  ulenis;  a  most  lncre<llMe  vim.—Larfher. 

^  TV  matk  vhom  he  em^nyed.']—VA\iViXi\a9  relates  a 
*i"uUr  Cii  le  of  Tropbjoius,  wboae  cave  became  so 


regularly  saw  his  money  decrease.  To  effect  a 
discovery,  he  ordered  some  trnps  to  be  placed 
round  the  vessels  which  contained  his  riches. 
The  robbers  came  as  before ;  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeding as  usual  directly  to  the  vevsels,  was 
caught  in  the  snare  ;  as  soon  as  he  was  sensible 
of  bis  situation,  he  called  his  brother,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  it;  he  withal  entreated  him 
to  cut  off  his  head  without  a  moment's  delay, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  his  own  detec- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  life ;  he  approved 
and  obeyed  his  advice,  and  replacing  properly 
the  stone,  he  returned  home  with  the  head  of 
his  brother.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  king 
entered  the  opartment,  and  seeing  the  body  se- 
cured in  the  snare  without  a  head,  the  building 
in  no  part  disturbed,  nor  the  smallest  oppearance 
of  any  one  having  been  there,  he  was  more  as. 
tonished  than  ever.  In  this  perplexity  he  com- 
manded the  body  to  be  hanged  from  the  wall, 
and  having  stationed  guards  on  the  spot,  he  di- 
rected them  to  seize  and  bring  before  him  who- 
ever should  discover  any  symptoms  of  compa^ 
sion  or  sorrow  at  sight  of  the  deceased.  The 
mother  being  much  exasperated  at  this  exposure 
of  her  son,  threatened  the  surviving  brother, 
that  if  he  did  not  contrive  and  execute  some 
means  of  removing  the  body,  she  would  imme- 
diately go  to  the  king,  and  disclose  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  robl)ery.  The  young  man 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  alter  the  woman's  deter- 
mination ;  he  therefore  put  in  practice  the  fol- 
lowing expedient* — He  got  together  some  asses, 
which  he  loaded  with  flasks  of  wine :  he  then 
drove  them  near  the  place  where  the  guard* 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  body  of  his  brother, 
as  soon  as  he  approached,  he  secretly  removed 
the  pegs  from  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  the 
skins,  and  when  he  saw  the  wine  running  about, 
he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  to  cry  out  vehe- 
mently, with  much  pretended  confusion  and 
distress.  The  soldiers,  perceiving  the  accident, 
instantly  ran  with  vessels,  and  such  wine  as 
they  were  able  to  catch,  they  considered  as  so 
much  gain  to  themselves.  At  first,  with  great 
apparent  anger, he  reproached  and  abused  them, 
but  he  gradually  listened  to  their  endeavours  to 
console  and  pacify  him ;  he  then  proceeded  at 
leisure  to  turn  his  asses  out  of  the  road,  and  to 
secure  his  flasks.  He  soon  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  guards,  and  affecting  to  l>e 
pleased  with  the  drollery  of  one  of  them,  he 
gave  them  a  flask  of  wine:  they  accordingly  sat 
down  to  drink,  and  insisted  upon  bis  bearing 
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them  company  :  he  complied  with  their  solici* 
tations,  and  a  second  flask  was  preiently  the 
effect  of  their  civility  to  him.  The  wine  had 
soon  its  effect,  the  guards  became  exceedingly 
drunk,  and  fell  fast  asleep ;  under  the  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  the  young  man  took  down  the 
body  of  his  brolheri  and  in  derision  shaved  the 
right  cheeks  of  the  guards :  he  placed  the  body 
on  one  of  the  asses,  and  returned  home,  having 
thus  satisfied  his  mother.  When  the  king 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  he  was  enraged 
beyond  measure :  but  still  determined  on  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  he  contrived  this, 
which  to  me  seems  a  most  improbable*  part  of 
the  story. — He  commanded  his  daughter  to 
prostitute  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
comer,  upon  condition  that,  before  enjoyment, 
each  shnuld  tell  her  the  most  artful  as  well  as 
the  roost  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done ;  if  any 
one  should  disclose  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  wished  to  be  informed,  she  was  to  seize  him, 
and  prevent  his  escape.  The  daughter  obeyed 
the  injunction  of  her  father ;  the  thief,  knowing 
what  was  intended,  prepared  still  farther  to 
disappoint  and  deceive  the  king.  He  cut  off 
the  arm  near  the  shoulder  from  a  body  recently 
dead,  and  concealing  it  under  his  cloak,  he  visit- 
ed the  king*s  daughter:  when  he  was  asked 
the  same  question  as  the  rest,  he  replied,  *«That 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done  was  the 
cutting  off  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  was 
caught  in  a  snare  in  the  king's  treasury ;  the 
most  artful  thing,  was  his  making  the  guards 
drunk,  and  by  that  means  effecting  the  removal 
of  his  broiher*s  body.*'  On  hearing  this  she 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  but  he,  favoured 
by  the  night,  put  out  to  her  the  dead  arm,  which 
she  seizing  was  thus  deluded,  whilst  he  made 
his  escape.  On  hearing  this  also,  the  king  was 
equally  astonished  at  the  art  and  audacity  of  the 
man ;  be  was  afterwards  induced  to  make  a 
proclamation  through  the  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  that  if  the  offender  would  appear 
before  him,  he  would  not  only  pardon  but  re- 
ward him  liberally.  The  thief,  trusting  to  his 
word,  appeared ;  Rhampsinitus  was  delighted 
with  the  man,  and  thinking  his  ingenuity  be- 
yond all  parallel,  gave  him  his  daughter.  The 
king  conceived  the  Egyptians  superior  in  sub- 


I  Mo»t  improfcaft/«.]— Herodotus,  we  mny  ferccive 
from  this  patisase,  did  not  implicitly  credit  all  the  priests 
told  him.  Many  other  pass'iees  occur  in  the  pn  ce«s  or 
this  w  >rk,  m  pnwe  thnt  our  hist«<rian  was  by  nn  nie.ins 
so  credulous  as  has  t«eQ  eenerally  imagined.— Lor</i«r. 


tlcty  to  all  the  wo.  d,  but  he  thought  this  nan 
superior  even  to  thj  Egyptians. 

CXXII.  After  this  event,  they  told  me 
that  the  aame  king'  descended  alive  beneath 
the  earth,  to  what  the  Greeks  call  the  infensl 
regions,  where  he  played  at  dice  with  the  god- 
dess Ceres,'  and  olternately  won  and  lost.*  On 
his  return  she  presented  him  with  a  nspkio 
embroidered  with  gold.  This  period  of  bii 
return  was  observed  by  the  Egyptians  is  a 
solemn  festival,  and  has  continued  to  the  tine 
of  my  remembrance ;  whether  the  above,  or 
some  other  incident  was  the  occasion  of  ihii 
feast,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
The  ministers  of  this  solemnity  have  a  vest 
woven  within  the  space  of  the  day,  thisisvom 
by  a  priest  whose  eyes  are  covered  with  a  ban- 
dage. They  conduct  him  to  the  pslh  which 
leads  to  the  temple  oT  Ceres,  and  there  leare 
him.  They  assert,  that  two  wolves  meet  the 
priest  thus  blinded,  and  lead  him  to  the  temple, 
though  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadis  from 
the  city,  ami  afterwards  conduct  him  bark 
agsin  to  the  place  where  they  found  him. 

CXXII  I.  Every  reader  must  determine 
for  himself  with  respect  to  the  credibility  cf 
what  I  have  related  ;  for  my  own  part  I  heird 
these  things  from  the  Egyptians,  and  think  it 
necessary  to  transcribe  the  result  of  my  inqui- 
ries.    The  Egyptiana  esteem  Ceres  and  Btc- 


2  The  tame  king.}-The  kings  of  E^pt  hid  lunj 
names  and  litlea,  these  names  and  tiilee  bavr  tr«n 
branched  rut  into  persona,  and  inserted  intbeliftacf 
the  real  monarchs.  I  have  mentioned  of  Osiri«,ihat  l»« 
was  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  f.*ra  long  time  in  a  sute  if 
death,  the  like  ia  said  cf  Orua,  Adonis,  Thamui,  ntA 
Talus, Tulus, or Thruli'S.  Lastly,  it  is  said  of  Rhai»»r»e5. 
whom  Herodotus  calls  Rhampsinitus,  that  he  6eKtnM 
to  the  mansions  of  death,  and  after  some  stay  returtiwl  w 
light.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  Utat  the  wh.  k  )• 
one  and  the  same  history,  and  that  all  These  names  arc 
titles  of  the  same  perscn.  They  have  however  l*f n 
otherwise  esteemed,  and  we  find  them  ace  nJin^ly  in- 
serted in  the  lists  of  king8,ly  which  means  the  ciirn^'* 
lopy  of  Epypi  has  been  greatly  embarrassed.— Fryow/- 

3  Cerea.]— In  «b«  Greek  Demeter.  **  The  E«ypii«n». 
says  Diodor«8  Siculus, "  rated  th«  earth  as  tlie  crirm  n 
wrmb  of  all  thinpa,  Meier,  whirh  the  Greeks,  I  y  "  ewy 
addition,  afterwards  altered  to  Demeter."— 7'. 

4  AUemaielytton  and  /os/.J—Valcnar r  informi  t»  <« 
a  note,  that  this  circomstance  of  playing  al  dice  witb 
Ceres,  and  alternately  conquering  and  being  ctnquf  red, 
has  Uen  inffcniiusly  explained  to  mean  no  io<^re,r,u4m 
Cererem  almam  el  fairtriccm  vel  vlclssim  lninilf«>n 
experirl,  to  find  aerlculttiral  experiments  smpiJirc* 
successful,  and  sometinies  otherwise.  1  think  thf  rr  »»» 
proboMy  something  also  allecorical  and  my8Jeri<>«»  '« 
the  story— p<f silly  there  might  Ic  in  this  fesrt  p"['< 
thinff  similartothe  Eleusinian  mysierifm»he  r»rt»cttUi 
m«nti>n  t  f  Ceres  svpgests  that  o^lnii  d  —  7' 


EUTERPE. 


Ill 


sbof  ts  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  below ; 
tliey  are  also  the  first  of  manliind  who  have 
defended  the  imoiortalitj  of  the  souL^  They 
believe,  that  on  the  dissolutioii  of  the  body  the 
wal  immediately  enters  some  other  animal, 
tad  that,  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species 


3  tmmortalitjf  rf  the  mu/.]— Th«  doctrine  of  the  re- 
inmai^tn  wae  first  enlenained  by  the  Egyptians ;  and 
6mr  mummies  were  embalmed,  their  pyramida  were 
erastnicted,  to  prvserve  the  ancient  mansion  uf  the  suul 
dorio;  a  period  uf  three  thousand  years.  Bm  the  at- 
um|X  is  partial  and  unaTailing :  and  it  is  with  a  more 
phil«)phic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnip(w 
tence  of  the  Great  r,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the 
breaOileM  clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  autms  that 
&}  loader  retain  their  f  trm  or  substance.  The  icter- 
Qwdiaie  stale  of  the  s  .>ul  it  is  hard  tn  decide ;  and  those 
wh>  mist  firmly  Ixlieve  her  immaterial  nature  are  at  a 
liss  u  undtfrsiand  h  >w  she  can  thinlc  or  act  without  the 
agency  of  the  organs  of  senee.— (7i66on. 

The  Plat  mic  doctrine-  esteemed  the  body  a  kind  of 
prison  with  respect  to  the  s-^ut.  Somewhat  similar  to 
ibii  «ns  the  opiai.m  of  the  Marcionites,  wlio  called  the 
death  of  the  body  the  resurreaion  of  the  s  )ul.— 7*. 

The  sjul,  .by  reasim  of  its  anxiety  and  impotence, 
bein^  unable  tJ  etaod  by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to 
teckoui  cona^latiiins,  hjpes,  and  fjundatians,  to  which 
iha  adbflres  and  fix«!S.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  observe 
h  >w  ah  irt  ihe  m'^st  constant  and  obstinate  maintainers 
nfihis  just  and  clear  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
th«  ualdj  fill,  and  h  >w  weak  their  arguments  are  when 
ihey  gj  alMtut  to  pr  >ve  it  by  human  reasjn.— A/on/oi'^ne. 

To  enumerate  the  Tari.ius  opinions  whicli  have  pre- 
ruled  c  incerning  the  s.>ul  of  man,  w.  uld  be  aa under- 
ukiog  alike  »nrluous  and  unprofitable.  S  ime  of  the 
aacieots  Cvinaid^  red  it  as  a  part  of  the  substance  of  God ; 
\he  doctrine  of  th«  propagation  of  souls  prevailed,  ac- 
cording to  Bayl^f  ^i*  rather  subsisted,  to  a  very  late 
period  of  the  ChriMUn  era:  Averhoes  affirmed  its  mor- 
tality, and  m^st  of  ihn  pagan  philosophers  believed  it 
to  be  material :  tut  thM  arguments  f.ir  its  immortality 
«hich  are  aff^nled  us  in  the  word  of  God  at  the  same 
ticne  animate  uur  ptety,  and  satisfy  our  reason.— 7*. 

I  have  observed  S'j  many  marks  of  resemblance  be- 
twixt the  E^piiians.and  the  India  my  that  I  can  by  no 
noeans  persuade  myself  that  they  are  the  effects  of 
cbAxice.  1 1  'Ve  better  tn  believe  that  India  was  civilized 
If  ih  •ss  Ef  yptisns  who  accompanied  Bacchus  or  Ses  >s- 
tris  in  their  expeditions,  i  am,  theref -re,  noi  at  all  sur- 
prised at  finding  em  mgst  the  Indians  Egyptian  arciii- 
tecuire,ihe  divisionof  the  people  intotribes,which  never 
imermiogle;  respect  f*r  animals,  and  fir  the  cow  in 
particular;  the  metempsychosis,  &c.  With  regard  to 
this  tiSl  d  igma,  I  am  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  did  nut 
ohzioaie  in  Egypt,  that  it  indeed  ia  njl  of  very  great 
auti-jDity,  and  thiit  the  soldiers  of  Ses-^stris  br  u^'ht  it 
with  ihem  on  their  return  from  their  expedition.  **  I 
kiiiw,"-  remarks  Pausanias,  **tlu«t  ihe  Chaldean  and 
Indian  magi  have  been  the  first  wt*n  asserted  the  immor- 
:4li*7  ( '^ilie  s  uL"  Besides  Moses,  who  was  anterior  to 
that  FH^oce,  had  heard  no  mention  of  it;  if  he  did  kn-jw 
iithiwe  >uld  he  persttude  hims«lf  th>ii  he  was  chosen  to 
k*«p  under  the  1  iws  of  O  hI,  and  their  own,  a  pe<tple 
•Iwajs  rC4dy  to  rebel  ?  It  is  indeed  known,  that  the 
immirtality  of  the  s  ml  was  n  a  kn>wn  to  the  Jews,  but 
'^f  the  commerca  which  they  bad  with  the  Assyrians, 
fariog  the  time  uf  their  captivity.— XorcAer. 


of  terrestrial,  aqua'.*,  and  winged  rreatures,  it 
finally  enters  a  secoi.  J  time  into  a  human  body. 
They  aHirm  that  it  undergoes  all  these  changes 
in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years.  This 
opinion  some  amongst  the  Greek^  have  at 
different  periods  of  time,  adopted  as  their  ow/i ; 
but  I  shall  not,  though  I  am  able,  specify  their 
names. 

CXXIY.  I  was  also  informed  by  the  same 
priests,  that  till  the  reign  of  Khampsinitus, 
Egypt  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  abun- 
dance,  but  for  its  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who 
succeeded  this  prince,  degenerated  into  the  ex- 
tremest  profligacy  of  conduct.^  He  barred  the 
avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyp* 
tians  to  offer  sacrifices ;  he  proceeded  next  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself.  Some 
he  compelled  to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of 
the  Arsbian  mountains,  and  drag  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  others  were  appointed  to 
receive  them  in  vessels,  and  transport  them  to 

6  Sjme  amongtt  tht  Greeks.']— Ht  doubtless  means  to 
speak  of  Pherecydes  of  Syro8,and  Pylhagoras.-LartAer. 

Pherecydes  was  the  disciple  of  Piilaciis,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  Pythagoras,  and  also  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  He  , 
lived  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,and  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  primum  dixit  animos  hominum  esse  sempitemos, 
first  taught  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal.  His 
life  is  given  at  some  length  by  Diogenes  Laertius.— 7*. 

7  Prrfiigacy  rf  eofidur/.]— It  is  not  easy  t(»  see  what 
could  induce  M.  de  Pauw  to  attempt  the  vindication  of 
this  prince,  and  to  reject  as  fabulous  what  Herodotus 
relates  of  his  despotism,  as  if  this  were  not  the  Infirmity 
of  these  princes,  and  as  if  they  did  not  all  endeavour  to 
establish  it  within  their  dominions.  Erypi  enj  lyed  good 
Ihws  at  the  first,  they  were  olserved  during  s>»me  ages, 
and  the  people  were  consequently  hnppy;  tut  their 
princes  endeavoured  to  free  themselves  fr^m  the  re- 
straints imposed  upon  them,  and  by  degrees  they  suc- 
ceeded. M.  de  Voltaire  was  justified  in  considering  the 
construction  vi  the  pyramids  ss  a  prorf  of  the  slaTery 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  it  is  with  much  justice  he  re- 
marks, that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  compel  the 
English  to  erect  similar  masses,  who  are  far  m.^re  pow 
erful  than  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  were.  This  is 
perfectly  true,  snd  M.  de  Pauw,  in  attacking  Voltaire, 
has  wandered  from  the  question.  He  ought  to  have 
proved,  that  the  kings  of  England  were  really  al.le  tn 
compel  their  subjects  to  raise  similar  monuments,  as 
Herodotus  positively  asserts  of  the  princes  of  Epypi.  He 
ought,  I  say,  to  have  proved  this,  aiid  not  to  have  ad 
vancedthatthe  cultivation  of  theirlands  cost  thoEn?1lsh 
nine  times  more  labour  than  it. does  in  Egy|)t ;  and  that 
their  marine  in  one  year  occasions  the  destntribn  of 
more  people  than  Ihe  construction  t^  all  the  pyramids 
would  hate  done  in  a  long  series  nf  ages.  M.  de  Pauw 
wjuld  not  see  that  a  spirit  of  ambition,  a  desire  of  wealth, 
&c.  induce  the  English  eagerly  to  undertake  the  most 
laborious  enterprises;  that  they  are  not  nl>iisred  to  do 
this;  and  In  one  word,  that  it  is  optional  with  them;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Egyptians  were  cnmi^lled  by  their 
sovereigns  to  labours  the  most  painful,  hlini*riating,aiHl 
servile.— Xrfirc/i«r. 
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A  mountain  of  Libya.  Fur  this  aervice  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were 
relieved  every  three  months.  Ten  years  were 
consumed  in  the  hard  labour  of  forming  the 
road  through  which  theae  atonea  were  to  be 
drawn :  a  work,  in  my  estimation,  of  no  leas 
fatigue  and  difficulty  than  the  pyramid  itself.' 
This  causeway ^  is  five  stadia  in  length,  forty 

1  7%«  pyramid  iUelfl—F^  r  the  satisfaction  of  the 
English  reader,  I  shall  in  few  words  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent uses  f  r  which  the  learned  have  supposed  the 
pyramids  l  >  have  been  erected.  Some  have  imagined 
that,  by  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  their  e:kternal 
surface,  the  Ery|itians  wished  to  convey  to  the  remotest 
posterity  their  nationul  hist«  ry,ns  well  as  their  Improve- 
ments  in  science  and  the  arts.  This,  however  in.irenl  us, 
seems  but  little  probal  le;  f  r  the  ingenuity  which  was 
equal  ui  C'>ntrive,  and  th^  industry  which  persevered  to 
execute  stra.nureslike the  pyramids, could  mt  but  f  re- 
see,  thai  h  wever  the  UiiUlin.s  tht-msjlves  michl  from 
their  s  lidity  and  f  rm  defy  (he  effects  <>f  time,  the  ru:- 
word  surf  icc,  in  such  a  siiuuii  m  and  climate,  ci  uld  not 
te  pro})«rti  >nhbly  }iermanent;  add  to  this  that  the  hiero- 
glyphics were  a  sacred  lun^ua^e,  and  <  bscuro  in  them- 
selves, and  revealed  but  t.t  a  select  number,  might  to 
posterity  aflT  rd  opportunity  <  f  ingenious  conjecture,  but 
were  a  very  inadequate  vehicle  i  f  histTical  facts. 

Others  have  believed  them  intended  merely  as  i>l  serva- 
lories  to  extend  phils  phic  and  nstr.  ncmicMl  know- 
ledge :  but  In  defence  uf  this  opinion  little  can  be  s:iid : 
the  adjicent  c<-ui)try  is  a  flat  and  even  surface ;  Lvildii^s, 
theref  )re,  <  f  such  a  height,  were  both  absurd  and  unne- 
cessary; l«srdes  that,f  r  such  a  purpcse,  it  w.<uld  have 
been  very  prep  ster  usl  >  have  constructed  such  a  num- 
ber of  ct-s  ly  and  massy  piles^iffering  s  >  little  in  altitude. 

To  this  n.ay  l«  added,  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  an 
examination  .T  the  pyramids,  that  access  to  the  summit 
was  ever  practical  le  during  their  perfect  slate. 

By  8)me  they  have  been  considered  as  repositories 
f  T  corn,  erected  i)y  Juscpli,  and  called  the  granaries  of 
Pharaoh.  The  areumenta<!ainBt  this  is  very  convincing, 
and  is  afTrded  us  I  y  Pliny.  "  In  the  luilJing  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  3C6/K10  men,*'  says  he,**  were  empl  lyed 
twenty  years  t  gethcr."  Ihi8,theref  re,will  i  ef  ui.d  but 
ill  to  Cv  rrospond  with  the  Scriptural  history  ( f  J  seph. 
The  years  cf  (lenty  which  he  f  >reu<ld  were  only  seven, 
which  fact  is  cf  iiself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  above. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  menti  )n  the  more  popular 
and  the  more  pr  b.il  le  opinim,  which  is,  that  they  were 
intended  f  >r  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 

InteMd  of  anM  worki»  like  Nnhm,  greil, 

Eaonnois  cnicl  wooden  cniibM  the  bud, 

JinA  rauod  o  lyraf%  ffmb«  vrbo  tout  dettnta^ 

ttie  on  vile  cwom  pcriabed  cnmileM  \nt».—Tkonuen. 

When  we  consider  the  reli.'i  us  [rrejiidices  of  the  Eey  p- 
llans,  their  opini  n  c  ncerning  the  s  ul,  the  pride,  the 
despt>tism  and  the  magnificence  rf  their  ancient  princes, 
together  with  the  m  >dern  disc  «veries  with  respect  to  the 
lut'^ri  ir  of  these  en  nn  us  piles,  there  seems  to  remain 
but  little  occasi  n  f  >r  argument,  v>r  reason  f  t  d..ubt. — 7*. 

2  Causettoj/.'}— The  sUines  nii^lit  I  e  conveyed  by  the 
canal  that  runs  nb'ut  iw<>  miles  n^nh  nf  the  lyramids, 
and  frjm  thence  part  f  the  way  by  this  extni.<rdinary 
causeway.  F  r  at  this  time  there  is  a  causew^ay  fr  m 
Ibal  part,  ex'endin-T  ab'Utath  usand  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  feet  w ide,  I  oilt i<f  hewn  st^ne.  The  length 
of  it  agreeing  sj  well  with  the  account  of  Uerjdotus,  is 


cubits  wide,  and  its  extreme  height- thirty-two 
cubits:  the  whole  is  of  polished  marble,  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  animals.  Ten  yean,  as  I 
remarked,  were  exhausted  in  forming  this 
causeway,  not  to  mention  the  time  employed  in 
the  vaults^  of  the  hill*  upon  which  the  pyra- 
mids are  erected.  These  he  intended  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  himself,  and  were  in  an  island 
which  he  formed  by  introducing  the  wsters  of 
the  Nile.  1'ho  pyramid  itaelf  waa  a  work  of 
twenty  years ;  it  is  of  a  square  form  ;  every  front 
is  eight  plethra^  long,  and  aa  many  in  height ; 

a  strong  confirmation  that  this  causeway  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since,  thoush  some  uf  the  maierials  rf  it  m-yj 
have  been  chamed,  all  leini;  now  built  w  hh  free8U>nc. 
It  is  strengthened  on  each  side  with  semicircular  Idu 
tresses,  about  f  urteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feel 
■part;  there  are  sixiy-'-ne  i  f  these  buttresses, I esinnin; 
fr-m  the  north.  Sixty  fsei  farther  it  turns  to  the  weti 
fir  a  little  way,  then  there  is  a  bridge  uf  abi  ni  twrlve 
arches,  twenty  feet  w  ide.  Im.111  on  piers  that  are  ten  frn 
wide.  Above  one  hundred  yards  further  there  ii  well 
another  bridge,  beyt^nd  which  the  causeway  continues 
about  one  hundred  yards  t*  the  a:  uth,  ending  about  t 
mile  from  the  pyramids,  where  the  ground  is  hisher. 
The  country  over  which  the  causeway  is  torli,  beins^ 
btw,  and  the  water  lying  on  it  a  f  it>at  while,  seems  to  U 
the  reasm  f  r  building  this  causeway  at  first,  and  c*)Q- 
tinuing  ui  keep  it  in  repair.— i^ror  Ae. 

The  two  bridges  descritied  by  P.^cocke  are  also  men- 
ti^nod  T'Articularly  by  Norden.  The  two  travellers  dif 
fer  essentially  in  the  dimensit^ns  which  they  give  of  (be 
bridges  they  severally  measured;  which  indoces  M- 
Larcher  reasonably  to  suppose  that  Pocccks  descriled 
one  bridge,  and  Norden  the  other. — 7*. 

3  Faii//«.]— The  second  pyramid  hasa  f  ssectit  inlbe 
rock  tq  the  north  and  west  Lf  it,  which  is  about  nineij 
feet  wide,  and  ttiny  feet  deep.  There  are  small  apuv 
inents  cm  from  It  Into  the  rock,  9cc 

4  The  Ai//.]— The  pyramids  are  nnt  ^tnated  in  flains 
but  up  >n  the  rock  that  is  at  the  f  xit  of  the  high  miun- 
tains  which  accompany  the  Nile  In  its  course, and  which 
make  the  separation  betwixt  Egypt  and  Lybia.  It  maf 
have  f  urscorc  fset  of  perpendicular  tie  vatl  n  above  the 
horizon  of  the  ground,  that  is  always  (vverflowed  I7  th« 
Nile,    b  is  a  Danish  league  In  circumference.— AWal 

6  Bight  plethra  ]->To  this  day  the  dimensioDS  cf  ibe 
rreai  e*yninild  are  prctblematical.  Since  the  time  « f 
Herodotus  many  travellers  and  men  of  learning  Imv« 
nwasured  It;  and  the  difference  of  their  calculations,  f*r 
from  removinsr,  has  but  augmented  d  >ubt.  I  will  give 
you  a  tal  Je  of  their  admeasurements,  which  at  least  will 
serve  to  prove  h jw  difficult  it  is  to  come  at  truth. 

HeIgM  of  the  WWV^ 

grai  pvraanid.  •••  «*• 

jfnCttMt.  #VA  ^'* 

Her  dotus       .       .    flUO       .       .       .       .       •    80O 

S  rnbj         .       .       625 W) 

Di  d.irus         .       .    6j0  some  inches       .      •   '^^ 
Pliny 708 

Uddtrtu. 

UBrun      .  .       616 ^ 

Pr  »sp.  Alpinus       .    625  ...       .  ^ 

Ihevenot     .  .       BSO  ....  ^'"^ 

Nieluhr         .       .440 ^^'^ 

Greaves       .  .       4M  .       .       .      .      •  ^ 
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iheitonM  are  very  skilfully  cemented,  and  none 
of  tben|  of  lew  dimensions  than  thirty  feet. 

CXXV,  The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  was  re- 
gularly in'sduated  by  what  some  call  steps,  and 
others  altars.  Having  finished  the  first  flight, 
Ihey  elevated  the  stones  to  the  second  by  the 
aid  of  machines'  constructed  of  abort  pieces  of 
wood ;  from  the  aecond,  by  a  similar  engine, 
they  were  raised  to  the  thirdi  and  so  on  to  the 
summit.  Thus  there  were  as  many  machines 
a«  there  were  regular  diviaions  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  though  in  fact  there  might  only  be 
one,  which  being  easily  manageable,  might  be 
leiDoved  from  one  range  of  the  building  to 
another,  as  often  as  occasion  made  it  necessary ; 
both  modes  have  been  told  me,  and  I  know  not 
which  best  deserves  credit.  The  summit  of  the 
pyramid  was  first  of  all  finished,^  descending 


IVimbar  of  th«  h|«n  orilBph 

Gre^vea,          .... 

20r 

BfaiUs*,       .... 

208 

All«n  Lswenstetn,    . 

2no 

Picicke,     .... 

212 

Belm,              .          .          •          . 

250 

TberenH,  *           .          .          . 

208 

Tj  ma  it  aeems  evilanl  that  Greaves  ami  Niel'Uhr  are 
indidtusly  deceived  in  the  perpendicular  height  cf  the 
great  pyrunii.  All  tnvelldrs  azree  it  C'mtaina  at  le  tat 
iwi  huiuire  1  an  i  seven  I  tyers,  which  Uyers  are  fr  im 
f  «r  to  twi  feet  hi-;h.  The  highest  are  at  the  base  and 
the/ decreisc  insenailily  t)  the  top.  I  meaaureii  seve- 
ral, which  were  m  >re  than  three  feet  hi<rh,  and  I  f  >und 
Qfoe  ihu  were  less  thin  twi,  therefire  the  l»ast  mean 
heifht  that  can  be  all  (wed  them  is  two  feet  and  a  half, 
which^acc'vrdia;  t>  the  cal;:ulati'm  of  Greaves  himself, 
vb>  counted  tw^  hundred  and  seven,  will  sive  five  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  perpendicular 
heifhL— 9.rvary. 

^  Aid  rf  fiMi  At/iet.]— Mr.  Greaves  thinks  thit  this 
acc-->unt  of  Her>d  >iu8  is  full  of  difficulty.  *'How,  in 
erecting  and  plicin?  s>  many  machines,  charied  with 
neb  ousay  si  *fut»j  and  th-^se  continuiUy  passing  over 
tlte  Inrer  do  Trees,  ciuU  it  be  av  tided,  but  thit  they 
moA  eitlur  unsettle  thoni,  or  endanger  the  bre-ikinti^  of 
tnne  pmi  >ds  af  them  1  Which  mutiliiti  )ns  would  h  ive 
beei  like  scirs  in  the  f^ce  .^f  sr)  magnificent  a  biiil  linz.*' 

I  own  th  a  I  am  .f  a  J  iflhrent  opini  m  fntm  Mr.  Ore  ivea ; 
ta  fluch  missy  st-ines  as  Her  xl  ttus  has  described  w  luld 
ait  be  disc>mp*8ei  by  an  engine  resting  up»n  them, 
and  which,  by  the  ace  'Unl  of  Herodotus,  I  take  to  be 
only  tha  pulUy.  The  account  that  Di  Kljrus  sives  of 
r^itiog  the  stNies  by  imaginary  xoM^ri*  (heaps  of 
cuthO  eniines  n  it  t«in:?  then,  as  be  supposes,  invented, 
19 tm  absurd  t  ^  take  n  >tice  of.  And  the  descripti.ta  that 
H?rjd  iCus  has  eivei,  n'Hwtthslandin^  all  the  oljeciions 
ihuhave  been  riis^d  to  it,  and  which  have  arisen  prin- 
cipally frjtn  misrepresenting  him,  appears  to  me  very 
cliarand  certain.— />r.  TcmpUman^t  N(^e9  to  Nord^n. 

7  Krtt  «f  all  fiju»htd.'\  —The  w»rd  in  the  text  is 
i;<«>.,j«,  which  Lircher  has  rendered,  "On  cmnmenca 
reveiir  el  pjrf.'jti  »nner." 

Great  d  niltis  h  ive  arisen  aminTst  travellers  anrl  the 
learned,  whether  thd  pyramid  was  c-mied  or  n  >t.  Pliny 
lelli  ua,  that  at  Busiris  pertple  lived  wh j  had  the  agility 


thence,  they  regolarly  Cvflipleted  the  whoK*. 
Upon  the  outside  were  inscribed,  in  Egyptian 
characters,'  the  various  sums  of  money  expend- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers. 
This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  interpreter  in- 
formed me,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  talents.  If  this  be  true, 
how  much  more  must  it  necessarily  have  cost  for 
iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the  workmen, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  building  itself, 
adding  what  was  spent  in  the  hewing  and  con- 
veyance of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of 
the  subterraneous  apartments  1 

CXXVI.  Cheops  having  exhausted  his 
wealth,  was  so  flagitious,  that  he  prostituted  his 
ds  ugh  tar,'  commanding  her  to  make  the  most 
of  her  person.  She  complied  with  her  father's 
injunctions,  but  I  was  not  told  what  sum  she 
thus  procured ;  at  the  same  time  she  took  care 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  herself;  with 
which  view  she  solicited  every  one  of  her  lovers 
to  present  her  with  a  stone.  With  these  it  is 
reported,  the  middle  of  the  three  pyramids,** 
fronting  the  larger  one,  was  constructed,  the 
elevation  of  which  on  each  side,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 

CXXVII.  According  to  the  Egyptians, 
this  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years.     His  brother 


to  ro<)unt  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  If  ifwas  graduated 
by  steps,  little  agility  wculd  be  required  to  do  this ;  if 
regularly  coated,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  agility 
cjuld  accomfdish  iu 

N  mien  says,  that  there  is  nit  the  least  mark  to  be 
perceived  to  prjve  that  the  pyramid  has  been  coated 
wiihmirtle. 

Sivnry  is  of  a  contrary  opinion :  "  That  It  was  coat- 
ed," s  lys  he, "  is  an  incmiestable  f  ict,  proved  by  the 
remains  of  mortar,  aiill  ftund  in  several  parts  of  the 
steps,  mixed  with  fragments  of  whi:e  marble."  Upon 
the  whde  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
was  coated.— 7*. 

8  Egi/plian  cA<iro''/fr».]— Prol»aMy  In  common  cha- 
racters, and  n'«t  in  hier  >glyph ics.— LarrAer. 

9  Proa'.ittUed  hi»  dau4,'/^er.]— This  account  of  the 
king's  prjsiituting  his  daughter  has  been  thought  so  full 
of  h  >rr.)r,  thtt  many  have  d  ml)ieil  the  truth  of  U;  but 
we  have  had  in  our  own  c  uniry  an  instance  of  as  hor- 
rid a  crime  in  a  husband's  pr-.>sLituiing  his  wife  merely 
f  jr  his  diversi  jn.  8.e  SicUe  TnaU^  the  due  of  Mtrvm 
Lord  Attdiei/. 

10  77te  middle  of  the  three  pyramtUi.]— The  acts  of 
magnificence  which  the  courtezans  of  antiquity  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  fr  im  the  produce  of  their  charms 
almost  exceed  belief  .It  is  toU  uf  Lamia,  the  charming 
mistress  of  Demetrius  P  li  *rccte8,  that  she  erected 
at  Sicy.m  a  pi^rico,  s>  beiuiiful  und  superb,  that  aa 
aulh  tr  named  P  demo  wr  >te  a  b  >'  k  to  describe  H.— fits 
AihenttuM  and  the  Lettere  tf  Aldphron.-^T. 
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Chcphren'  succeeded  to  hi^  throne,  and  Adopt- 
ed a  similar  conduct.  He  alfo  built  a  pyramid, 
but  this  was  less  than  his  brother's,  for. I  mea- 
sured them  both ;  it  has  no  subterraneous  cham- 
hers,  nor  any  channel  for  the  admission  of  the 
Nile,  which  in  the  other  surrounds  an  island 
where  the  body  of  Cheops  is  said  to  be  deposit- 
ed.' Of  this  latter  pyramid,  the  first  ascent  is 
entirely  of  Ethiopian  marble  of  divers  colours, 
but  it  is  not  so  high  as  the  larger  pyramid,  near 
which  it  stands,  by  forty  feet.  This  Chrphren 
reigned  fifty-six  years;  the  pyramid  be  built 
stands  on  the  same  hill  with  that  erected  by  his 
brother ;  the  hill  itself  is  near  one  hundred  feet 
high. 

CXXVIII.  Thus  for  the  spoce  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years  were  the  Egyptians  exposed 
to  every  species  of  oppression  and  calamity,  not 
having  in  all  this  period  permission  to  worship 
in  their  temples.  For  the  memory  of  these 
two  monarchs  they  have  so  extreme  an  aver- 
sion, that  they  are  not  very  willing  to  mention 
•their  names.*  They  call  their  pyramids  by  the 
•name  of  tho  shepherd  Philitis,^  who  at  that 
>time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  places. 

CXXIX.    Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops, 
^succeeded  Chophren  :  as  he  evidently   disap* 


1  liis brother ChfpfweH'j—JJMuurfiS  Siculus remarks, 
'that  sime  auihors  are  of  opinion,  that  il  was  not  his 
'brother  whj  succeeded  him,  but  his  son  Chabryis,  or 
Chabr>-en.  Pr  LaLly,  says  Larcher,lhe  same  trord  dif- 
tferenlly  written. 

2  ]«  gaid  to  be  t/epott/ed.]— The  kings  desiened  these 
(pyramids  f  »r  iheir  sepulchres,  yet  it  happened  that  their 
iremains  were  not  here  deposited.  The  peof  le  were  so 
.exaspentted  against  them,  by  the  severe  labours  ihey 
•had  ibeen  crm|wtled  to  endure,  and  were  so  enraged  at 
ilbe  ujipresaive  cnieliy  of  their  princes,  that  ihcy  threat- 
ened to  Uike  tlieir  bodies  from  their  tombs,  and  cast 
them  tn  the  d  igs.  Both  of  them,  therefore,  when  dying, 
ordered  their  nliendants  to  bury  them  in  some  secret 
place.— />/(x/^r«a  ^t-ultu. 

.3  MenlioH  thiir  iiawiM.]— Part  of  the  punishment  an- 
.nexed  in  France  to  high-lreas)n,  and  other  enormous 
ofl«5nce«,  -is  the  irrevocable  extinction  of  the  family 
name  of  ilic  Cimvicicd  pers.ms. 

1  his  is  |>r  Ully  the  reason,  observes  M.  Larcher, 
why  historians  arc  sj  much  divided  in  opinion  concern* 
ins  the  nainus  'fthe  princes  who  erected  the  pyramids. 

4  PAi7i.'iV.J-S  me  of  the  pyramids  In  Egypt  were 
styled  tijc  fiyrainids  of  the  shepherd  Philiiis,  and  were 
said  i(»  have  ice ri  built  by  people  whom  the  Egyptians 
held  ill  ab  mituuim;  fr>m  whence  we  may  f»rm  a 
ju Isrineui  <  f  ii>c  jcrsins  by  whom  these  edifices  were 
erected.  Many  hills  and  places  of  reputed  sancthy 
were  den  miiiaied  from  shepherds.  Caucasus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  C  Ich»«,  had  lis  name  conferred  by  Jupiter, 
ill  mem  ry  if  C  lucaaus  a  shepherd.  Mount  Citharon, 
In  IJa;<iiii,  was  called  Asterius,  but  received  the  fjrmer 
name  fr  ni  «.ne  ClLhwron,  a  shepherd,  supposed  to  have 
'cea  llieis  sljin  — /irvoii/. 


proved  of  his  father*ii  ^induct,  be  commandeJ 
the  temples  to  be  ope:  «d,  and  the  people,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  fhe  extremest  affliction, 
were  again  permitted  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the 
shrines  ef  their  gods.  He  excelled  all  that  went 
before  him  in  his  adminiatration  of  justice. 
The  Egyptians  revere  his  memory  beyood  that 
of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  for  the  equity 
of  his  decisions,^  but  because  if  complaiiit  was 
ever  made  of  his  conduct  as  a  judge,  be  con- 
descended to  remove  and  redress  the  injury ' 
Whilst  Mycerinus  thus  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  exemplary  conduct  to  his  subjects,  he  lost 
his  daughter  and  only  child,  the  first  misfortune 
he  experienced.  Her  death  excessively  afHicted 
him ;  and  wishing  to  honour  her  funeral  with 
more  than  ordinary  splendour,  he  inclosed  her 
body  in  a  heifer^  made  of  wood,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold.' 

CXXX.  This  heifer  was  not  buried ;  it  re- 
mained even  to  my  time  in  the  palace  of  Sals, 
placed  in  a  auperb  hall.  Every  day  costly  aro* 
matics  were  burnt  before  it ;  and  every  night  it 
was  splendidly  illuminated ;   in  an  adjoining 

5  Bqitity  ef  hi§  d«ci«tows.]— It  appears  as  well  frt»iB 
this  paragraph  as  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
kings  administered  justice  to  their  subjects  in  persco. 
Il  Is  not,  theref're,  very  easy  to  see  what  cculd  indoce 
M.  Pauw  to  assert  that  the  sovereigns  of  E^rpt  h.nd  not 
the  power  of  deciding  in  any  civil  cause.— ZarrA<r. 

6  Rtdreta  the  i»t;ury.]— Diodorus  Siculus  relates  lh« 
same  fact ;  and  says,  that  he  expended  lar^e  tami  nf 
money  in  makins  compensation  to  such  as  he  thi-ogli' 
injured  by  Judicial  decisions.— 7T 

7  In  an  Aei^er.]— Tlie  Patrica  were  not  only  rhei  of 
Mithres,  but  alsi  of  Osiris,  who  was  In  reality  the  am* 
deity.  We  have  a  curious  inscription  to  this  purpo»<'^ 
and  a  representnlion  which  was  first  exhibited  by  ilJ« 
learned  John  Price  in  his  observations  upon  Aj^lej*^* 
It  is  copied  from  an  original  which  he  saw  at  Venice, 
and  there  is  an  engraving  from  it  in  the  ediii'onof  Hero. 
d«)tus  by  Gronovius,  as  well  as  in  that  ty  Wets*  Uns, 
but  abt^ut  the  purport  of  it  they  arc  strancely  mistaken. 
They  snppose  it  to  relate  to  a  daughter  cf  MyceriDos, 
the  son  of  Cheops.  She  died,  it  seems,  and  her  father 
was  so  affected  with  her  death,  that  he  made  a  lull  cf 
wotid,  which  he  gill,  and  in  it  interred  his  daughter. 
Herodotus  says  he  saw  the  bull  of  Mycerinus,  and  that 
It  alluded  to  this  history.  But  noiw'.i'^.sfsndinc  the 
authority  of  this  preat  author,  we  may  le  asfured,  thai 
It  was  an  emblematical  repreBenta1irin,and  an  iina|«  w 
the  sacred  bull,  Apis  and  Mnevis.— Bf^iwt/. 

8  Gold.  J -The  prophet  Isaiah,  threatenin?  the  r»^P« 
of  Israel  fir  their  blind  confidence  in  Egy^-t,  says,"  Y' 
shall  defile  also  tho  covering  of  thy  graven  i"'"g-J  *■„ 
silver,  and  the  ornaments  of  thy  moiti>n  Imaresf  f*"  »"• 
Winkelmann,  speaking  of  the  antiquhy  *  fart  in  EfjT*« 
says, "  Lcs  figures  taillees  origlnairtmeni  en  bci«,«'  "' 
statues  jeiices  en  f  ntc,  ont  toutes  l»?ur  denominatt  ■" 
paniciiliere  dnns  la  lancue  Hclraique :  par  la  suit*  ««« 
terns  les  premieres  furent  dorces  ou  revetues  de  Iwn^ 
d'or."— r. 
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iptrtment  are  deposited  utahies  of  the  different 
eoncabines  of  Mycerinus,  as  the  priests  of  Sats 
informed  me.  These  are  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  they  are  colossal  figures,  made  of  wooti, 
•a<i  in  a  naked  state,  but  what  women  they  are 
intended  to  represent,  I  presume  not  to  deter- 
mine :  I  merely  relate  what  I  was  told. 

CXXXT.  Of  this  heifer,  and  these  colossal 
figures,  there  are  some  who  speak  thus :  My- 
cerinus, they  say,  conceived  an  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  his  daughter,  and  oflTered  violence  to 
her  person.  She  having,  in  the  anguish  of  her 
mind,  strangled  herself,  her  father  buried  her 
in  the  manner  we  have  described.  The  mother 
est  off  the  hands  of  those  female  attendants 
who  sssisted  the  king  in  his  designs  upon  his 
daughter,  and  therefore  these  figures  are  marked 
by  the  same  imperfections  as  distinguished  the 
penons  they  represent  when  alive.  The  whole 
of  this  story,*  and  that  in  particular  which  re- 
lates to  the  handa  of  these  figures,  to  me  seems 
very  preposterous.  I  myself  saw  the  hands  ly- 
ing on  the  ground^,  merely,  as  I  thought,  from 
the  effect  of  time. 

CXXXII.  The  body  of  this  heifer  is  cover- 
ed with  a  purple  cloth ,^  whilst  the  head  and 
Deck  are  very  richly  gilt :  betwixt  the  horns 
there  is  a  golden  star ;  it  is  made  to  recline  on 
its  knees,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  Isrge  cow. 
Every  year  it  is  brought  from  its  apartment ; 
at  the  |ieriod  when  the  Egyptians  fiagellate 
themselves  in  honour  of  a  certain  god,  whom 
it  does  not  become  me  to  name,  this  heifer  is 
produced  to  the  light :  it  was  the  request,  thoy 
tay,  of  the  dying  princess  to  her  father,  that 
the  might  once  every  year  behold  the  sun. 

CXXXIII.  Mycerinus  after  the  above  met 
with  a  second  calamity ;  an  oracle  from  the 
city  Butos  informed  him  that  he  should  live  six 
years,  but  die  in  the  seventh  ;  the  intelligence 
■stoniabcd  him,  and  he  sent  a  message  in  re- 
tarn  to  reproach  the  goddess"  with  injustice ;  for 
■■'     »^^^—^i— ^-^^»^^— ^^-^^i^i^p— ^— ^^— ^^»^.— ^-^^1^— ^^»^_^ 

9  The  whole  rfthie  tfofy.y—la  the  old  version  of  Hs> 
d'naftcf^rcqo  ted,thif  piiMacefs  rendered  thus:  *'But 
thii  if  80  inie  «s  Ihe  mnn  In  Ihe  moone,  f  tr  that  a  man 
with  h-)|fe  an  ifve  may  clearly  perceive  that  their  hands 
fcl  off  f  T  vary  ase, by  reas.^n  that  the  w wd,  ihrmich 
1  >Df  e  niitmince  r.f  time,  was  spakeit  and  perished/*— 
ff  r^  4ue  hit  Mfond  Booke  entitttUd  Eitterp*. 

10  IIV.'*  a  purple  f/ofA,]— "The  Erypilins,"  tays 
nuurth,  **  have  a  cnst'^m  In  the  m»nih  Aihyr,  of  orna- 
Dwminc  a  ffoMen  imai^  r>f  a  huli,  which  they  civer  with 
kN^cIc  r  be  of  the  finest  linen.  This  they  do  in  c<rm- 
oieni  iratim  <  f  Isis, and  her  prief  f  r  the  1  ss i f  Orus." 

il  7*«i rtproa  h  the  gcd'ien.'\ — Ins'ead  i  f  ru  5'm  Vale- 
niT  prip>siiS  to  read  tij*  »»»  :  "N*  pnl,"  says  h»», 
"  bad  an  oracle  al  Buts,  Lut  ihs  goddess  called  1  y  the 


that  his  father  and  his  aticle,  who  had  been  in 
jurious  to  mankind,  arid  impious  to  the  gods, 
had  enjoyed  each  a  length  of  life  of  nhich  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  piety.  The  reply  of  the  oracle  told  him, 
that  his  early  death  was  the  consequence  of  the 
conduct  for  which  he  commended  himself;  he 
had  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  fates,  who 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  fif\y  years  Egypt  should  be  oppressed  ;  of 
which  determination  the  two  preceding  mon- 
archs  had  been  aware,  but  he  had  not.  As  soon 
as  Mycerinus  knew  that  his  destiny  was  immut- 
able, he  caused  an  immense  number  of«lanips 
to  be  made,  by  the  light  of  which  when  even- 
ing approached,  he  passed  his  hours  in  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  banquet :  **  he  frequented  by  day 
and  by  night  the  groves  and  streams,  and  v^  hat- 
ever  place  he  thought  productive  of  delight : 
by  this  method  of  changing  night  into  day,  and 
apparently  multiplying  his  six  years  into  twelve, 
he  thought  to  convict  the  cracic  of  falsehood. 

CXXXIV.  This  prince  also  built  a  jiyra- 
mid,''  but  it  was  not  by  twenty  feet  so  high  as 
his  father*s :  it  was  a  regular  square  on  every 
side,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  Ethiopian  stone.  Some  of 
the  Greeks  erroneously  believe  this  to  have 
been  erected  by  Rhodopis  ^  the  courtesan,  but 


Greeks  Latons,  the  nurse  of  Apnllo  the  stn  of  Isis,  who 
had  an  oracle  at  Butos  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion."—r. 

12  Cy  the  frctn^tie/.]- JElian  records  many  examples 
similar  to  this  of  Mycerinus,  in  his  Various  History, 
book  ii.  chap.  41. 

\2BuiU  a  p!/rttmid.y--lfy'"  says  Dirdonis  Siculus, 
speaking  of  this  pyramid, "  it  is  less  in  size  and  extent 
than  the  others,  it  is  superior  to  them  in  the  costliness 
of  the  materials,  and  excellence  of  the  wvrkmanrhip." 

14  i?AcdjiiV]— The  fjlluwing  account  of  this  Rhudo 
pis  is  fron^i  Strabo. 

It  is  said  that  this  pyramid  wns  erected  by  the  lovers 
of  Rhodopis,  by  Sappho  caHed  D<-<richa:  she  was  the 
mistress  of  her  brother  Charaxns,  who  cai  ried  to  Nau- 
cralis  LesbiHii  wine,  in  which  article  he  denli ;  others 
call  her  Rhodo|)«.  It  Is  reported  of  her  that  one  day 
when  she  was  in  the  bath,  an  eagle  snatched  one  if  her 
clippers  from  an  auendant,  and  carried  it  to  Memphis. 
The  Icing  was  then  sitting;  In  his  tribunal ;  the  caple, 
settling  aboTo  his  head,  let  fall  the  slipper  into  his 
bos'>m :  the  prince,  astonished  at  this  sinsnitnr  event,  and 
at  the  smallness  of  the  slipper,  ordered  a  8e.irrh  to  be 
made  thrniu'h  the  country  f  r  the  female  to  whom  it  l^e- 
1  mged.  Havinjrf'Und  her  at  Naucraiis,  she  was  pre- 
sented to  the  kinsr,  who  made  her  his  wife;  when  she 
died,  slie  was  buried  in  the  manner  we  have  dpprrii.ed. 

Di  'dorus  Siculus  says,  that  this  pyramid  vraB  believed 
to  have  been  erected  i>i  the  memory  rf  Rh  d  pif,  al  ihe 
expense  of  s  »me  ffuvcrnors  wh  ^  had  hecn  her  ailmirers. 

Periz««niu8,  in  his  notes  on  Julian,  sayp  thai  there  wcru 
twj  cf  this  name ;  one  a  courtesan,  who  afterwards  l<s 
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ihey  do  not  seem  to  me  even  to  Inow  who  this 
Khodopis  was ;  if  they  bad,  they  neTer  could 
have  ascribed  to  her  the  building  of  a  pyramid 
produced  at  the  expense  of  seTeral  thousand  ' 
talents :  *  besides  this,  Rhodopis  lived  at  a 
different  period,  in  the  time,  not  of  Mycerinjus, 
but  Amasis,  and  many  years  after  the  monarchs 
who  erected  the  pyramids.  Rhodopis  was  born 
in  Thrace,  the  slave  of  ladmon,  the  son  rf 
HephsBstopolis  the  Samian :  she  was  the  fellow- 
servant  of  J^Mop,  who  wrote  fables,'  and  was 
also  the  slave  of  ladmon ;  all  which  may  be 
thns  easily  proved  :  The  Delphians,  in  compli- 

came  ihe  wife  of  Psammitlchns;  tho  other  the  fellow* 
slave  of  ^B-^p,  who  lived  in  ihe  time  of  Amasis.— 7*. 

1  Serertil  tfunuand  /a/«nya.]— Demetriaa  P  liorcetes 
compelled  the  Atheniana  to  raise  him  Immediately  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fiflj  talents,  which  he  sent  to 
his  miatresB  Lamia,  saying  h  was  f  r  soap.  When  I  in* 
firm  the  reader  that  she  spent  this  immense  sum  In  a 
feast  given  to  her  lord,  what  Is  here  related  of  Rhodopis 
may  seem  less  tncrwlitle.-'  7. 

2  JrU(Pf  who  trrofc/oMes.]— This  name  la  so  familiar, 
that  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  supeiHurus  and  inconsist- 
ent to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  Lut  prasiMy  every 
Enelish  reader  may  not  know,  that  the  faLles  which  go 
under  his  name  were  certainly  not  of  his  cumprsiiion ; 
Indeed  but  little  concerning  him  can  te  ascertained  as 
fact.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  Crasus  sent  JEaop  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi;  that  .£sop  and  S  -Ion  were  to- 
gether at  the  court  uf  Croesus ;  that  the  inhabitants  nf 
Delphi  fut  him  to  death,  and  aAerwards  made  atone- 
ment to  his  memory;  and  finally, Socrates  versified  his 
fables.  Plato,  who  would  not  admit  H  mer  Into  his 
commonwealth,  gave  £s.>p  an  honourable  place  In 
them;  at  least  such  is  the  expression  of  Fontaine. 

It  remains  to  do  away  one  absurd  and  vulgar  preju- 
dice concerning  him.  Modem  pointers  and  artists 
have  thought  proper  to  represent  Bacchus  as  a  grt  as, 
vulnr,  and  bloated  personage ;  on  the  contrary,  all. the 
ancient  poets  and  artists  represented  him  as  a  youth  i.f 
m'«st  exquisite  beauty.  A  almihirerMr  has  prevailed 
with  res|iect  to  JEaop:  that  it  is  an  error,  Bentley*s 
rcas  'ning  must  be  very  satisfactory  i^)  \^hoever  givea  h 
the  attention  which  It  merits.  **  In  Plato^s  feast,"  says 
he,  "they  are  very  merry  upon  S.>crateB*  face,  which  re- 
senibleil  did  Silenus.  .£s)p  was  one  of  tho  guests,  but 
n  b.xly  presumes  to  jest  on  his  ugliness."  Philostratus 
has  given,  In  two  books,  a  descriptim  of  a  gallery  uf 
pictures ;  one  is  .£sip,  with  a  chorus  cf  animals  abnui 
him ;  he  Is  painted  smiling  and  looking  thoughtfully  on 
the  ground,  but  not  a  word  on  hlB  deformity  :  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  status.  In  his  honour.  If  he  had  been 
deftrmed,  continues  Bentlsy,  a  statue  had  twen  no  more 
than  a  monument  of  his  ngliness,  it  wt  uld  have  been 
kinder  to  his  memory  to  have  let  it  aK*ne.  But  after  all, 
the  strjnecst  argument  to  prove  that  he  was  not  of  a 
disagreeable  fjrm.  Is  that  he  must  have  been  sold  into 
Samoa  Ly  a  trader  in  slaves.  It  is  well  known  that  ihera 
people  brought  up  the  most  hands-ime  youths  they  could 
prxure.  If  we  may  judge  of  him  from  his  companion 
and  coniubernalis,  we  must  believe  him  a  comely  per- 
son. Khodupis  was  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  age  even 
to  a  proTerb--xirs*}'  •/»»•■  ksi  ryi»wt(  Sj  *»Kn. 

The  ct«mptlers  of  the  Encycl>pcdia  Britannica  have 
given  into  the  vulgar  error,  and  scruple  not  to  pro- 
nounce £sop a  jerson of  striking defjrmity.— 7*. 


nnce  with  the  dire<;|ion8  of  the  orarle,  had 
desired  publicly  to  know  if  any  one  re<|aired 
atonement  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  .£sop ; 
but  none  appeared  to  do  this,  except  a  grandson 
of  ladmon.  bearing  the  same  name. 

CXXXV.     Rhodopis  was  first    carried  to 
Egypt  by  Xanthus  of  Samoa,  whose  view  was 
to  make  money  by  her  peraon.     Her  liberty 
was  purchased  for  an  immense  sum  by  Charax- 
us^  of  Mytilene,  son  of  8camandronyrous,  and 
brother  of  Sappho  the  poetess ;  tboa  becoming 
free,  she  afterwards  continued  in  Egypt,  where 
her  beauty  procured  her  considerable  wealth, 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  pyramid  ;  the  tenth  part  of  her 
riches  whoever  pleases  may  even  now  ascertain, 
and  they  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  has  been 
represented.     Wishing  to  perpetuate  her  nsme 
in  Greece,  she  contrived  what  had  nerer  before 
been  imagined,  as  an  offering  for  the  Delphic 
temple ;  she  ordered  the  tenth  part  of  her  proper 
ty  to  be  expended  in  making  a  number  of  iron 
spits,  each  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox;  they  were 
sent  to  Delphi,  where  they  are  now  to  be  seen^ 
behind  the  altar  presented  by  the  Chians.    The 
courtesans  of  Naucrati^  are  generally  beautiful 
she  of  whom  we  apeak  was  so  universally  cele- 
brated that  her  name  is  familiar  to  every  Greek 
There  was  also  another  courtesan,  named  Ar- 
chidice,*  well  known  in  Greece,  though  of  Ices 

3  CAonunis.]— Sappho  had  two  other  brothers,  Fury- 
gius  and  Larychns,  cr  rather  Larlchus,  as  it  is  wriuen 
in  Aihensus,  the  Dorians  being  partial  to  tenuinatiuDJ 
in  If  ho9.—Lar* her. 

Athensus  asserts,  that  the  courtesan  of  Naocratifl, 
bcliived  by  Charaxus,  and  satirised  by  Sapf^^  ^*" 
called  Dorica.  The  sajnne  author  adds,  that  Herrdolui 
calls  her  Rhodopia  from  ignorance;  hut  the  opinion  cf 
Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Strabo.— £<irrAer. 

4  llTiere  they  are  new  to  be  eeenjy—They  vrere  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Plutnrch ;  in  his  intct  astifniog 
the  reasons  why  the  Pythian  ceased  to  deliver  her  ora- 
cles in  verie,  Brasidias,  whose  office  It  was  to  show  the 
curi'  sities  of  the  place,  points  out  the  place  where  they 
formerly  stood.— 7*. 

5  The  courtesane  of  Abvrro/ia.]]— **Howbeit  such 
arrant  honest  W(  men  as  are  fishe  f  r  everye  man,  have 
in  no  place  the  liiie  crcdile  as  M  the  city  if  Naucraies. 
Forasmuch  as  this  stalant  cf  whom  we  apeake,  had  ber 
fame  so  liruled  in  all  places,  as  alntoat  there  was  none 
in  Grecca  that  had  not  heard  of  the  &nie  tf  Rhidore; 
after  whnme  there  sprang  up  also  another  as  good  ai 
ever  ambled,  by  name  Archidice,  kc^-^Mtrodolvs  hit 
gerund  hookey  entitnlcd  Euterpe. 

6  Art hidice.^— Of  this  courtesan,  the  fillowlnf  ai?f* 
dote  is  related  by  JElian:  She  deinanJeda  great  sum 
of  money  of  a  young  man  who  loved  her ;  the  bargain 
broke  oflr,and  the  I  <ver  withdrew  re  infccta:  he  draam 
ed  in  the  night  that  he  lay  with  the  woman,  which  cured 
his  passi.'n.  Archidice,  on  learning  this,  f<retendeJ  ibal 
the  young  man  otight  to  pay  her,  and  sunun^  i2ed  h\9 
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rppate  than  Rhodopis.  Charaxus,  after  giving 
Rhodopis  her  liberty,  returned  to  Mytilene,  and 
was  seTcrely  bandied  ^  by  Sappho  in  some  aa- 
tiriciL  vrrees : — but  enough  baa  been  aaid  on 
this  subject. 

CXXXVI.  Af\er  Mycerinua,  as  the  priests 
informed  roe,  Asychis  reigned  in  Egypt ;  he 
erected  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  far  the  greatest  and  most  magni- 
ficent. Each  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  vestibules 
in  elegantly  adorned  with  aculpture,  and  with 
painting*,  but  this  is  superior  to  tbem  all.  In 
this  reign,  when  commerce  was  checked  and 
injured  from  the  extreme  want  of  money,  an 
ordinance  passed,  that  any  one  might  borrow 
money,  giving  the  body  of  his  father  as  a  pledge; 
by  this  law  the  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  became 
in  the  power  of  the  creditor ;  for  if  the  debt 
wu  not  discharged  he  could  neither  be  buried 
with  his  family,  nor  in  any  other  vault,  nor  was 
he  suiTered  to  inter  one  of  bis  descendants. 
This  prince,  desirous  of  surpassing  all  his  pre- 
deoesitors,  left  as  a  monument  pf  his  fame  a 
pyramid  of  bnck,  with  this  inscription  on  a 
piece  of  marble. — <*  Do  not  disparage  my  worth 
by  comparing  me  to  those  pyramids  composed 
of  stone ;  I  am  as  much  superior  to  them  as 
Jove  is  to  the  rest  of  the  deities ;  I  am  formed 
of  hrickfe,*  trhicli  were  made  of  mud  adhering 
to  poles  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake." — 
This  was  the  most  memorable  of  this  king's 
actions. 


hefjre  the  judges :  ihe  judge  ordered  the  man  to  put  the 
sain  of  mtnejr  required  in  a  purse,  and  to  reuve  it  so 
that  hs  shadow  might  (all  on  Arehidice ;  his  meaning 
wit,  thai  the  young  man's  pleasure  was  but  the  shadow 
of  a  real  one.  The  celebrated  Lamia  condemned  lliis 
decitim  as  nnjust;  the  shadow  of  the  purse,  she  ol> 
panred,  had  nut  cured  the  courtesan's  passi  )n  fir  the 
money,  whereas  the  dream  had  cured  the  young  man's 
paafi-in  f jr  the  woman. 

7  Severely  handled.']— 'TYit  Greek  word  pnv  may  apply 
either  to  Charaxus  or  Rh  ^dopis ;  the  application  appears 
n  «  obrl  OS  to  the  firmer.— 7*. 

8  Pjntud  r/  ftridfcs.]— Mr.  OreaTes  asserts,  that  all 
tike  pyramids  were  made  of  stone,  of  course  he  did  not 
penetrate  far  enough  into  Eeypl  to  see  the  one  here 
owniioned;  it  is  situated  atnut  f^ur  leagues  from  Cairo, 
and  19  n^ired  tKith  by  Norden  and  P  >C'>cke.— 7*. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  works  on  which  the  Israelites 
were  em|  1  -yed  in  Ezypt,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  been 
at  i«  to  find  any  rains  of  bricks  burnt  in  the  fire.  There 
IS  indeed  a  wall  of  that  kind  which  is  sunk  very  deep 
io  the  eniund,  and  is  very  hn?,  near  to  the  pyramids, 
and  adj  jning  to  tlie  bridges  of  the  S^iracens,  that  are 
litoated  la  the  pUin ;  txit  it  appears  too  m  >dern  {a>  think 
that  the  Xshr\t  of  which  it  is  f  >nned  were  made  by  ihe 
Itrselites.  All  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere  nf  bri  k  builct- 
iQf,isc<Anpisedof  the  large  kind  trf  bricks  hardened  in 
Ae  sun,  soch  as  those  of  the  bnck  pyramid.— Aofi/en. 


CXXXVII.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  in- 
habitant of  Anysia,  whose  name  was  Any  sis, 
and  who  waa  blind.  In  his  reign  Sabacus' 
king  of  Ethiopia  overran  Egypt  with  a  nume- 
rous army ;  Any  sis  fled  to  the  morasses,  and 
saved  bia  life,  but  8abacu8  continued  master  of 
Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  Whilst  he 
retained  bia  authority  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
punish  any  crime  with  death,  but  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  be  condemned  the 
criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged ;  by  which  means  the  situa- 
tion of  the  diflerent  cities  became  more  and 
more  elevated ;  thry  were  somewhat  raised  un- 
der the  reign  of  Sesostris  by  the  digging  of  the 
canals,  but  they  became  still  more  so  under  the 
reign  of  the  Ethiopian.  This  was  the  case  with 
all  the  cities  of  Egypt,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  city  of  Bubastis.  There  is  in  this  ci- 
ty a  temple,  which  well  deserves  our  attention ; 
there  may  be  others  larger  as  well  as  more 
splendid,  but  none  which  have  a  more  delight- 
ful situation.  Bubastis  in  Greek  is  synonymous 
with  Artemis  or  Diana.'*^ 

CXXXVIII.  This  temple,  taking  away  the 
entrance,  forma  an  island ;  two  branches  of 
the  Nile  meet  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
and  then  separating  flow  on  each  side  entirely 
round  it :  each  of  these  branches  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  regularly  shaded  with  trees ; 
the  vestibule  is  forty  cubits  high,  and  orna- 
mented with  various  figures,  none  of  which  are 
less  than  six  cubits.  The  temple  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  in  every  part  a  conapicuous 
obji^ct:  its  situation  has  never  been  altered, 
though  every  part  of  the  city  has  been  elevated ; 
a  wall  ornamented  with  sculpture  surrounds  the 
building :  in  the  interior  part  a  grove  of  lofty 
trees  shades  the  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  statue  of  the  goddess:  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  temple  each  way  is  one  stadium. 
There  is  a  paved  way  which  leads  through  the 
public  square  of  the  city,  from  the  entrance  of 

9  fib^ortM.]— This  event  happened  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Prideaux,  on  the  authority  of 
Syncellus,  says  he  tork  Bi>cchoris,  and  turned  him 
alive ;  but  it  is  m'ire  generally  believed  that  Bocch«  ris  • 
was  anteri  ^r  to  Sat«cus :  this  last  is  the  person  meu- 
ti  med  in  the  b««ok  of  Kings,  by  the  name  of  So.— 7*. 

10  Artemis  or  Dtana.— Bubastis  w  is  a  virgin,  presided 
at  childbinhs,  and  was  the  symbol  rf  the  motm.  This 
resemblance  with  their  Diana  caused  the  Orceks  to 
name  her  the  Diana  of  the  Ksryplians;  yet  the  similitude 
was  fiir  from  perfect, fr  with  the  latter  she  was  not  the 
g'Hldess  of  the  mountains,  the  w>irds,  and  tlie  chass. 
This  difference  probably  caused  Juvenal  to  say, 

0|ifiid»  lali  anem  ^csamniiir  Btno  DiuauB.'— JDonte 
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this  temple  to  that  of  Mercury,^  which  is  about 
thirty  stadia  in  length. 

CXXXIX.  The  deliverance  of  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopian  was,  as  they  told  roe,  effected  by 
a  vtnion,  which  induced  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try :  a  person  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  ad- 
vising him  to  assemble  all  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  cut  them  in  pieces.  This  vision 
to  him  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  impiety,  which  he  was 
thus  tempted  to  perpetrate,  his  ruin  was  at  hand, 
from  heaven  or  from  man.  Determined  not  to 
io  this  deed,  he  conceived  it  more  prudent  to 
withdraw  himself;  particularly  as  the  time  of 
his  reigning  over  Egypt  was,  according  to  the 
declaratiq^i  of  the  oracles,  now  to  terminate. 
During  his  former  residence  in  Ethiopia,  the 
oracles  of  his  country'  had  told  him,  that  he 
should  reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt :  this  period 
being  accomplished,  he  was  so  terrified  by  the 
vision,  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew  himself. 

CXL.  Immediately  on  his  departure '  from 
Egypt,  the  blind  prince  quitted  his  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  resumed  the  go*'cmment:  he  had 
resided  for  the  period  of  fifty  years  in  a  sol- 
itary island,  which  he  himself  had  formed  of 
ashes  and  of  earth.     He  directed  those  Egyp- 


1  Mercury."]  — The  E^ptian  Mercury  was  named 
Thnth  or  Theuth.  Thoth  wiih  the  Egyptian!  was  the 
inventor  of  ibe  sciences;  and  as  Mercury  with  the 
Greeks  presided  over  the  sciences,  this  last  pejple 
called  Thoth  in  their  tongue  by  the  name  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury :  they  had  also  given  the  name  of  Mercury  to 
Anubis,  on  account  of  some  fancied  similitude  betwixt 
those  deities.  **  It  is  not,"  says  PluUrcb, "  a  dog  pro- 
perty SJ  called,  which  they  revere  under  the  name  of 
Mercury,  it  is  his  vigilance  and  fidelity,  the  instinct 
which  teaches  him  to  disiinjEUish  a  friend  fr^m  an 
enemy,  that  which  (to  use  the  expression  of  Plato) 
makes  this  animal  a  suitable  emblem  to  the  god  the  im- 
mediate patron  of  reason. 

.  Servius  on  Virgil  has  a  remark  to  the  same  efllbct.— 
Zarcher. 

This  deity  also  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  the 
patron  of  arts,  and  the  protector  of  learned  men.  See 
the  ode  addressed  to  him  by  Horace,  beginning  with 

Sdercvri,  (ma  te  doeil'n  napkin 
Movil  Anipbion  hpldcs  cucado^ 
Tuqoe  tetfiidcii,  renmra  Kptea 
Callidanenrii,  *& 

Where  he  is  n<H  only  represented  as  the  patron,  but  the 
teacher  of  music ;  Learned  men  alsj  were  called  Viri 

Marcuriales. 

KUTvmmittam 
DdtnkvMMt,  >:erewiilisa 
Culkn  yiroiiiiiiii    Wwa  ii 

2  7%e  oratltt  if  hia  C0ii*?/ry.3— The  oracles  in  Etbio* 
pia  were  the  oracles  of  Jupiter.— T. 

3  On  /iM  departure.}— Dk)d^)T\iB  Siculus  says,  thai  after 
the  departure  of  Sabachus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve  kings, 
who  at  their  joint  expense  constructed  the  labyrinth. 


tians  who  frequented  his  npighbourhoj;  ';  r  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  their  corn,  tc  bring 
with  them,  unknown  to  their  Ethiopian  mas- 
ter, ashes  for  his  use.  Amyrteus  was  the  first 
person  who  discovered  this  island,  which  all 
the  princes  who  reigned  during  the  space  of  sr^ 
yen  hundred  yeara^  before  AmyrtsBUs  were  un- 
able to  do :'  it  is  called  Elbo,  and  is  on  each 
side  ten  stadia  in  length. 

CXLT.  The  auccessor  of  this  prince  was 
Sethos,  a  priest  of  Vulcan ; '  he  treated  the 
military  of  Egypt  with  extreme  contempt,  and 
as  if  he  had  no  occasion  for  their  services. 
Among  other  indignities,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  arurs,'  or  fields  of  fifty  feet  square,  which, 
by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had  given 
each  soldier ;  the  result  was  that  when  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked 
Egypt  with  a  mightv  army,  the  warriors  whom 
he  had  thus  treated,  refused  to  assist  him.  In 
this  perplexity  the  priest  retired  to  the  shrine 
of  his  god,  before  which  he  lamented  his  dsn- 
ger  and  misfortunes :  here  he  sunk  into  a  pro' 
found  sleep,  and  his  deity  promised  him  in  a 
dream,  that  if  he  marched  to  meet  the  Assyri- 
ans he  should  experiencirno  injury,  for  thst  he 
would  furnish  him  with  assistance  ;  the  vision 
inspired  him  with  confidence ;  he  put  himself 


4  Snen  hundred  yean.']— Vi.LaTchtTla  of  opinion,  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  crept  into  the  manuscript  of  Herodotus 
fr  >m  a  confusliMi  i>fthe  numeral  letters  ty  copyists.— 7*. 

6  Prieat  of  V»i/rai».l— The  f  *llowing  account  is  given 
t)y  M.  Larcher,  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  S»* 
cuius. 

A  prince  cannot  reicn  in  Egypt  if  he  be  ^n-innt  of 
sacred  affairs.  If  an  individual  if  any  other  class  c  mes 
accidentally  to  the  crown,  he  must  immediately  be  ed- 
miiled  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  **lhe  kinps,"  ssys 
Plutarch,  "  must  \jt  either  of  the  order  cf  pneals  or 
s.ildiers,  these  two  classes  being  distim  uished,  the  one 
by  their  wisdcm,  the  other  by  their  val  ar.  When  they 
have  chrsen  a  warrior  f  r  king,  he  is  Instantly  adniiv- 
ted  into  the  order  cf  priests,  who  instruct  him  in  their 
mysterious  phil  >sophy.  The  priests  may  censure  tlie 
prince,  give  him  advice,  and  regulate  his  actions.  By 
them  is  fixed  the  time  whso  he  may  walk,  Imthe,  or  visit 
his  wife. 

"Such  privileges  as  the  above,"  says  M.  Larrher, 
^  must  necessarily  inspire  them  with  crmeropt  ft  r  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  roust  have  excited  a  spirit  <  f  dis- 
gust in  a  people  n«<t  blinded  by  supersthi«  n."  Seih<  s 
bt»wever  experienced  how  dangerous  it  was  to  iullow 
the  maxims  of  th<-  prienthttcd  oi^ly. 

6  ^rwr«.]— Arum  ii  a  Greek  wordf  which  signifies 
literally  a  field  plough  t  f  >r  corn,  and  is  s  metin  es  used 
for  the  crrn  itself.  It  •  ss  also  an  Egyptian  meaeore. 
**  E^ypt,"  says  Sirabo,  ^  was  divided  into  prefectures, 
which  again  were  divided  into  luparchisF,  and  thes« 
into  other  tM>nions,  the  smallest  of  which  were  urmet! 
apsvpM*."  Suidus  says  it  was  a  measure  rf  fifty  feet 
from  this  w>>rd  is  derived,  orvKOTyOro^  4"'.  j&e  Bafnvam 
4>H  thia  word. 
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tt  the  beai  of  his  adherents,  end  marched  to 
PelQunoi,  the  entrance  of  Egypt :  not  a  sol- 
dier accompanied  the  party,  which  was  entirely 
composed  t>r  tradesroen^  and  artizans.  On  their 
arrival  at  Pelusium,  so  imoiense  a  number  of 
mice'  infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp,  that 
their  quirem  and  bows,  together  with  what  se- 
cured their  anields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  piece*.  In  the  morning  the  Arabians,  finding 
Ihem^ekes  without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men.  There  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble 
lUtue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand, 
and  with  this  inscription :  **  Whoever  thou  art. 
learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods." 
CXLfl.  Thus  according  to  the  information 
of  the  Egyptians  and  their  priests,  from  the 
first  king  to  this  last,  who  was  priest  of  Vulcan, 


7  Tfodfmtn.} —The  Egyptfatna  were  dividod  into 
three  cUsses;  th'>8e  of  mnk,  wh)  with  the  priests  oc- 
eiir>ied  (he  m^st  diminmished  htn^urs  of  ihe  state ;  the 
Diilitarji  whi  were  als>  husbandmen;  and  artisans, 
w!i  >  ezercie  >d  the  meaner  empl  jments.  The  abive 
ii  fr^m  Di  <d>rua  Siculus,  who  speaks  probatly  of  the 
three  princiir'  divisions:  Herodjius  mentions  seven 
tlasMS.— LtfT'Afr. 

8  lmmm*e  a  number  q^mi'e.'] — The  Babylonish  TaU 
mal  hath  U  thai  mis  destruction  upon  the  army  of  the 
Auyrians  was  executed  hy  li?litnin|r,  and  s^roe  of  the 
Tarnms  are  qa  ted  f  t  saying  the  same  thing;  but  it 
•eemeto  n  st  likely,  thqi  it  was  effected  by  bringing  on 
tbcmthe  hu  wind,  which  isfrsqucnl  in  ih-^se  pans,  and 
ef;ea  «hen  itli.hts  amoiu;  a  muliitude  destp<ys  great 
mmbers  of  them  In  a  m  >ment,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  th  )se  vast  caravans  c<f  the  Mah-tntetans  whn  gn  their 
aanus!  pilgrimage  to  Mecc^ ;  and  the  words  of  Iriinh, 
which  tlireateued  Sennacherib  with  a  bUr*  tliat  God 
w  aid  senH  opm  him,  seem  to  den  >le  this  thing. 

Herid  itus  eives  as  s  ime  kind  of  a  disguised  account 
of  this  deliverance  from  the  Assyrians,  in  a  falnil  tus  ayv 
pltcaiton  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelusium,  instead  of  Jcnisa* 
lem,and  lo  Seth'^s  the  Egyptian,  Instead  of  Hezeki^h. 

h  is  particularly  l^  be  remarked,  that  Her  d  >tus  calls 
thts  king  of  Assyria  Sennacherib,  as  the  Scriptures  do, 
and  the  lime  in  bmh  d  jih  als:>  well  agree;  which  phirly 
sh'ws  that  it  is  the  same  Ucl  that  is  referred  t»  by  He- 
Md  nus,  alihnii4h  much  disguised  in  the  relation ;  which 
tnj  le  easily  accounted  f  r,  when  we  c-^nsider  that  it 
coaws  v^  us  thr  'uch  the  hands  of  such  as  had  the  great- 
est  aversi  m  both  lo  the  nati  m  and  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  theref  >re  would  relate  n  uhing  in  such  a 
miQDerasWi,uld  give  reputation  to  either.— Prufeaaix^s 
CvmuciMn. 

y.  Larcher,  in  a  n^ita  of  five  pages  on  the  above,  says 
little  m^re  than  our  c  'untryman,  except  that  he  adiipts, 
vi:h  respect  b>  the  destnicll  >n  of  ilie  army  <tf  S-inna- 
ciieribfibe  opini  m  of  J.tsephus,  whose  w  irds  are  these: 

"S^nnicherib,  on  his  return  fn>m  the  Egyptian  war, 
t  aad  h's  army  which  he  had  left  undi^r  Rabehakeh, 
tloii'ft  qaie  deslrtyed  by  a  judicial  pestilence,  which 
t«epK  »«»y,  in  officers  and  comm  m  soldiers,  the  first 
niiht  they  e^i  d  iwn  bef  ire  the  cityy  one  hundred  and 
tigtuy-flve  thousand  men."— 7*. 


a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fortj-c:»e  gene- 
rations had  passed,  in  which  there  had  been  as 
many  high  priests,  and  the  same  number  of 
kings.  Three  generations  are  equal  to  one 
hundred  years,  and  therefore  tliree  hundred  gen- 
erations are  the  same  as  ten  thousand  years,  the 
forty-one  generationa  that  remain  make  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing the  above  space  of  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years,  they  assert  that  do 
divinity  appeared  in  a  human  form  ;  but  they 
do  not  say  the  same  of  the  time  anterior  to  this 
account,  or  of  that  of  the  kinga  who  reigned 
afterwards.  During  the  above  period  of  time 
the  sun,'  ihey  told  me,  had  four  times  deviated 
from  his  ordinary  course,  having  twice  risen 
where  he  uniformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone 
down  where  he  uniformly  rises.  This  however 
had  produced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
Bgypt  t  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile,  had  always  been  the  same,  nor 
had  any  extraordinary  or  fatal  diaeases  occurred. 
CLXIII.  When  the  historian  Hecjitcus*^ 
was  at  Thebes,  he  recited  to   the   priests  of 

9  77ktf  §uny  4*^0— See  Spenser*s  Fairy  Queen,  book  v. 
stanza  6: 

JUri  if  to  fhm  Ecjptkn,  wiaiA  (dd, 
Which  in  itMr-rmd  ww  wnnt  to  have  ini{M, 
lUth  may  be  ||v«n,  it  b  I7  them  MM, 
Thirt  rioM  tb« HoM  they flnl tank  »»mm\ height, 
Four  rime*  hj«  plaee  he  diMed  hath  la  nghl, 
jUid  twiee  bath  riwn  where  he  aow  doth  ««■(, 
aad  «r«i«l  twice  whwa  he  nmht  ria  aright 


10  When  the  historian  He^ataua.'i—AlhtntBna  relates 
the  same  circumstance  as  from  liocataeus,  which  may 
serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Porphyry,  that  Herodo- 
tus tork  great  part  of  his  second  book,  with  very  slight 
slierati(>n,  from  Hecalvus.  If  this  Diet  be  once  allowed, 
Henxlotus  will  1  se  the  character  that  he  has  I  rng  snp> 
ported,  nf  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful  historian.  But 
it  appears  from  Athensus  himself,  that  the  work  which 
In  later  ages  passed  under  the  name  of  Hecatsus  the 
Milesian,  was  mt  nnlTersally  acknowletlged  for  ge- 
nuine; and  Callimachus,  who  employed  much  of  his 
time  and  pains  in  distinguishing  genuine  fr  tm  spurious 
authors,  attributes  the  supposed  work  of  Hecatvus  to 
another  and  a  later  writer.  But  what  is  perhips  even 
a  stronger  proc4'  in  our  author's  favour  is,  that  he  is 
never  charged  with  the  crime  of  theft  by  I*liitarch, 
wh'^se  knowledge  of  this  plagiarism,  if  h  had  ever 
existed  cannot  be  quesii-ined,  when  we  consider  his 
extens:  ve  and  accurate  learning ;  and  whose  zeal  lo  di> 
cttver  i:  cannot  te  doubted,  when  we  reflect  that  he  has 
writte  1  a  treatise  expressly  to  prove  the  malignity  of 
Hemdoius,  th^tuh  in  fact  it  only  protes  his  own. 
Cnuld  Plutarch  miss  sueh  an  opportunity  of  taxing 
Herodotus  1  Couid  he  have  felled  vf  saying,  that  this 
historian  was  at  once  s)  malicious  and  ».i  ungrateful  as 
to  speak  with  disrespect  and  contempt  of  the  author  le 
whom  he  was  obliged  fir  a  considerable  portion  of  ^ 
own  histiiryl  Our  materials  f>r  an  acrountof  It 
t»us  are  at  best  but  scanty.    He  was  a  native  of  Mil 
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Jupiter  the  particulars  of  hit  descent,  and  en- 
deavoured to  pro^e  that  be  was  the  sixteenth 
in  a  right  line  from  some  god.  They  addressed 
him  in  reply,  as  they  afterwards  did  myself, 
who  bad  aaid  nothing  on  the  subject  of  my 
family.  They  introduced  me  into  a  spacious 
temple,  and  displayed  to  me  a  number  of  figures 
in  wood ;  this  number  I  have  befure  specified, 
for  every  high  priest  places  here  during  his  life 
a  wooden  figure  of  himself.  The  priests  enu- 
merated them  before  me,  and  proved,  as  they 
ascended  from  the  last  to  the  first,  that  the  son 
followed  the  father  in  regular  succession.  When 
Hecatcus,  in  the  explanation  of  his  genealogy, 
ascended  regularly,  and  traced  his  descent  in 
the  sixteenth  line  from  a  gnd,  they  opposed  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  his,  and  absolutely 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  human  being's  de- 
scent from  a  god.  They  informed  him  that  each 
of  these  colossal  figures  was  a  Piromis,*  de- 
scended from  a  Piromis;  and  they  further 
proved,  that  without  any  variation  this  had  uni- 
formly occurred  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  but  in  his  whole  series  there 
was  no  reference  either  to  a  god  or  a  hero. 
Piromis  in  the  Egyptian  language  means  one 
(*  beautiful  and  good." 

CXLIV.  From  these  prieats  I  learned,  that 
the  individuals  whom  those  figures  represented, 
so  far  from  possessing  any  divine  attributea, 
had  all  been  what  we  have  described.     But  in 

i 

and  son  of  one  JEgisander ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
writers  of  prose,  with  Cadmus  and  Pherecydes  of  Scy- 
roB.  Sttlmasius  otntenda  that  he  was  older  than  Phere- 
cydes  but  youn<rer  than  Eumeluf.  The  m'^sl  ample 
accoant  of  him  is  f  tund  in  V(  situs.  He  certainly  wr->ie 
a  book  of  Keneal  >f!ie8;  and  the  sentence  with  which  he 
commences  his  history  is  preserved  in  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus :  It  is  to  this  effect, "  What  f  II  )ws  is  the  recital 
of  HecatKus,  of  Miletus :  I  write  wh'it  seems  to  me  to 
be  true.  The  Oreeks  In  my  opini  m  have  related  many 
things  contradlcU'ry  and  ridicul  us."— 7*. 

1  Piromia.}— There  are  many  stran?e  and  contradic- 
tory opinions  about  this  pnssafre,  which,  If  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myralf,  is  very  plain,  and  the  purp^iit  rf  it  is 
this  :^**  After  the  labulnus  accounts,  there  had  been  an 
tinintemipted  succession  of  Pirnnis  after  Piromis,  and 
the  Egyptians  referred  none  of  ih«se  to  the  dynasties 
of  either  the  gods  or  her^s,  who  were  supposed  first  to 
have  possessed  the  country.**— Fr'^m  hence  I  think  it  is 
manifest  that  Piromis  signifies  a  vnmn.—ttryani. 

M.  Lacrose  observes,  that  Brama.  which  the  Indians 
of  Malabar  p7on«tunce  Dir  -unms,  in  the  SanKcreet  «r 
sacred  lancuace  of  India,  aifnifies  th«  Fame  as  Pinimis: 
and  that  Firimia.  In  the  lanstiise  <>'  (ho  inhiibiianis  of 
Ceylon,  means  also  at  this  day  a  man.  Qucre,  is  this 
similitude  th*  •"wet  of  chance,  or  of  the  conquests  of 
Sesnstris,  who  leA  colonies  in  variotis  parts  of  Asia  Y— 
Larofter. 


the  times  which  preceded,  immortal  beings' 
had  reigned  in  Egypt,  that  they  had  communi- 
cation with  men,  and  had  uniformly  one  supe- 
rior; that  Orus,'  whom  Che  Greeks  call  Apollo, 
was  the  last  of  these;  he  was  the  son  of  Osiris, 
aud,  after  he  had  ex|ielled  1*yphon,^  himself 
succeeded  to  the  throne :  it  is  abp  to  be  obser- 
ved, that  in  the  Greek  tongue  Osiris  is  synony- 
mous with  Bacchus. 

CXLV.  The  Greeks  consider  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their 
deities:  but  Egypt  esteems  Pan  as  the  most 
ancient  of  the  gods,  and  evtsn  of  those  eight' 

2  Immortal  beingt.—M.  Larchsr  says,  ibat  all  gn^rn- 
menta  were  at  first  the.icratic,  and  aferwanls  became 
m'>narchic  and  democratic.  In  the  the  cmtic  f  *nn  the 
firieats  ^vemed  alone,  who  also  preserved  a  consider* 
alle  influence  in  monarchies  and  republics.  What 
prevents  our  supposing  that  Egypt  was  governed  many 
thousand  years  ty  priests ;  and  that  this  government, 
in  reality  theocratic,  was  named  from  the  deity  to  whom 
the  hi«;h  priest  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign  authority 
attached  himself) 

3  Orifs.]— According  to  Plutarch,  the  Erypiians  held 
two  prinoi|ItfS,  one  good,  the  other  evil.  The  gvKHl 
princirle^onaisted  of  three  persons,  f  ither,  mother,  and 
s  tn ;  Osiris  was  the  father,  lais  the  mxtier,  and  On» 
the  s^n.  The  bad  principle  was  Typh'^n:  Osiris,  strictly 
speaking,  was  synonymous  with  reason ;  Typ-hon  the 
passions,  nktyof,  with-ut  reason.— 7*. 

The  notion  of  a  Trinity,  more  or  less  remo^red  from 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  f  und  to  have  been 
a  leading  principle  in  all  the  aoi'ient  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, and  In  the  religions  of  alm<  stall  nations;  and 
traces  of  an  early  popular  lelief  of  it  appear  even  in 
the  abominatle  rites  of  idolatrous  w«  rship.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of 
Plato  or  Pyihag"ras,or  even  of  Moses.— j^'sA^p  fffs/fjr. 

4  Ti/pfu>y. 2— Ty\  han,  as  the  principle  <  f  evil,  was 
always  inclined  to  it;  all  bad  paksi'>ns,  diseases,  tem- 
pests, and  earthquakes,  were  imputed  to  him.  Like 
the  untutored  Indians  and  savages,  the  Egyptians 
paid  •adoration  to  Typhon  from  fear ;  they  consecrated 
to  him  the  hippopotamus,  the  croc^^dile,  and  the  ass. 
Acconling  to  Jablmski,  the  word  Ty|hon  Is  derived 
fr  <m  Theu  a  wind,  and  pfum  pernicious. 

To  Osiris  is  ascribed  the  iiitroducti  'n  rf  the  vine; 
''and  \^here,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  **  that  was  not  adapted 
to  the  soil,  he  showed  (he  pe  *ple  the  way  to  make  wine 
of  liarley."— 7*. 

The  Greeks  considered  Osiris  the  same  person  as 
Baccfius,  because  they  discovered  a  great  reseml lance 
Itetwecn  the  fables  related  of  Bacchus  and  the  tradilioDi 
of  the  Ecryptians  concerning  Osiris.  Learned  men  of 
m'Hlern  times  haive  believed  that  Isuren,  one  <  f  the  three 
divinities  to  whom  the  Indians  nt  w  pay  adoration,  i^the 
ancient  Osiris,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.— ilarcArr 

The  three  Indian  deities  are  Brama,  Vishntu,  ami 
Seeva ;  where  Larcher  f  und  Isi  ren,  I  canntit  imagine 

5  Even  (f  thme  ei^A/.]— The  ark,  according  to  the 
traditions  ttf  the  Gentile  won],  was  prophetic,  and  was 
I  Ntked  upon  as  a  kind  of  temple  or  \  Uce  i>f  residence 
of  the  deity.  In  the  compass  of  eight  pers  >ns  it  C4>ni 
prehended  all  mankind;  which  eisht  pers  >ns  W4fv 
llkutiftht  to  be  SJ  highly  Ikvoured  by  heaven,  that  tLsy 
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who  are  accounted  the  Bret.  Hercules  was 
a.iioog  those  of  the  secoud  rank  in  point  of 
intiquiij,  and  one  of  those  called  the  twelve 
(CJ(I«.  Bacchus  was  of  the  thiid  rank,  and 
iiDong  those  whom  the  twelve  produced.  I 
have  before  specified  the  number  of  years  which 
the  Egyptians  reclton  from  the  time  of  Hercules 
to  the  reign  of  Amasis ;  from  the  time  of  Pan  ! 
a  still  more  distant  period  is  reckoned ;  from 
Bacchos»  the  youngest  of  all,  to  the  time  of 
Amasis,  is  a  period,  they  say,  of  fifteen  thou- 
tiQiJ  years.  On  this  subject  the  Egyptians 
bave  no  doubts,  for  they  profess  to  have  always 
computed  the  years,  and  kept  written  accounts 
of  them  with  the  minutest  accuracy.  From 
Baocbus,  who  is  said  to  be  the  eon  of  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,'  to  the  present  time 
U  one  thousand  six  hundred  years ;  from  Her- 
cules, the  reputed  son  of  Alcmena,  is  nine 
hundred  years;  and  from  Pan,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury, 
in  eight  hundred  years,  before  which  time  was 
the  Trojan  war. 

CXLVr.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  given 
mj  own  opinion,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to 
determine  for  themselves.  If  these  deities  had 
been  known  in  Greece,  and  then  grown  old, 
like  Hercules,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus 
the  son  of  Semele,  and  Pan  the  son  of  Pene- 
lofA  it  might  have  been  asserted  of  them,  that 
ilihungh  mortals,  they  po^ssessed  the  names  of 
thoM  deities  known  in  Greece  in  the  times 
which  premled.  Of  Bacchus,  the  Greeks 
tHirm  that  as  soon  as  he  was  born^  Jove  in- 


were  ]on]iad  up  to  bf  their  posterity  with  great  re- 
nreoce,  and  came  at  list  to  be  reputed  deities.  Hence 
fa  the  ancSetit  myth  •lotry  of  Egypt  there  were  precisely 
en^h;  eoils:  of  these  the  sun  was  chief,  and  w^s  s;<id  first 
i>  hire  reigned.  S  »ms  made  Hephaistus  the  first  kin; 
f<\\M.  eoantry;  whilst  others  supposed  It  to  have  been 
Pin.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  In  these  acounts; 
th?y  were  all  three  titles  of  the  same  deity,  the  sun.— 

HertdTtos  s%ys,eit;ht  of  the  first  strt;  he  sis')  tells  us 
thit  Orus,  the  Apidla  of  the  Greeirs,  was  the  last  god 
Uiai  reigned ;  what  then  can  Mr.  Bryant  mean  by  say- 
>02h?  WIS  the  first  t 

(  Damfhtcr  tf  Cadmu».']—Tht  8'>n  of  Cadmus  is  sup- 
It  ised  t)  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Tr  'jin  war ;  his 
^■{hfer  Semele  is  said  to  hare  been  sixteen  hundred 
jetri  bef  ire  H;rod  tus,  by  thu  writer's  own  ace  mnt : 
-She  was  at  this  rale  priir  tn  the  f  undatijn  of  Argnr, 
&nd  foiby  camuries  bef  ^re  her  fiiher,  near  a  thousand 
yeirs  bef  •!«  her  br.ither.— Bryan/. 

7  If  MOT  at  he  was  bom.'}— Vpnn  this  subject  I  hare 
■  •mnrhere  mnaD<>pinlmtoihef'll>win^eirer.t:  when 
tte  ancients  sp  ilce  t»f  the  nativity  of  their  fi;rids,  we  are 
i>sadersund  the  time  in  which  (heir  w  trship  was  first 
ittrjtJiKeJ:  when  mention  is  inadeof  ih^ir  riariiage, 


closed  him  in  his  thigh,  and  carried  him  tt 
Nysa.'  a  town  in  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt :  with 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  Pan  they  have  no  tra* 
dition  among  them ;  from  all  which  T  am  coo- 
vinced,  that  these  deities  were  the  last  known 
among  the  Greeks,  and  th«t  they  date  the 
period  of  their  nativity  from  the  precise  time 
that  their  names  came  amongst  them: — the 
Egyptians  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

CXLVII.  I  shall  now  give  some  account 
of  the  internal  history  of  Egypt;  to  what  I 
learned  from  the  natives  themselves,  and  the 
information  of  strangers,  I  shall  add  what  I 
myself  beheld.  At  the  deat|i  of  their  sovereign, 
the  priest  of  Vulcan,  the  Egyptians  recovered 
their  freedom ;  but  as  they  could  not  live  with- 
out kings,  they  chose  twelve,  among  whom  they 
divided  the  different  districts  of  Egypt  These 
princes  connected  themselves  with  each  other 
by  intermarriages,  engaging  solemnly  to  pro- 
mote their  common  interest,  and  never  to  en- 
gage in  any  acts  of  separate  policy.  The  prin- 
cipal motive  of  their  union  waa  to  guard  against 
the  declaration  of  an  oracle,  which  had  said, 
that  whoever  among  them  should  o0br  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  a  libation  from  a  brazen  vessel, 
should  be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  asaembled  indiflerently  in 
every  temple. 

CXLVII  I.  It  was  the  resolution  of  them 
all,  to  leave  behind  them  a  common  monument 
of  their  fame. — With  this  view,  beyond  the  lake 
Mceris,  near  the  city  of  crocodiles,'  they  con- 
structed a  labyrinth,'^  which  exceeds  I  can  truly 


reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  w.^rship 
of  one  was  combined  with  that  nf  an'Uher.  S  mio  of  the 
ancients  speak  of  the  tombs  of  their  )^»ds,  and  that  ef 
Jupiter  in  Crate  was  notorious,  the  s  dution  of  which  is, 
that  the  gods  sometimes  appeared  on  earth,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  amoUj^st  men,  returned  to  their 
native  sicies;  the  period  of  their  return  was  that  of  their 
supposed  deaths. 

The  f  •llciwing  remark  is  found  In  Cicero's  Tuscnlan 
Questi.^ns:  ''Ipsi  illi  maj  >rum  gentium  diiqui  habeniur 
hinc  a  nobis  in  ccelum  profecti  reperiunlur;"— The  rods 
of  the  popular  relieions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals 
advanced  fn>m  earth  to  hsaven.— 7*. 

8  He  derived  his  nams  of  Aiorviraf  from  his  lather, 
and  the  place  where  he  was  brought  up. 

9  Ci/jf  o^  (ToraJiVes.]— We  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
name  of  tliis  city;  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  called 
fr^m  the  word  Champsis,  which  acc<»nling  to  nur  author 
was  the  Esypiian  term  fir  cruOMtlle.—LarrAer. 

10  wl  /a6yrtn/A.]— Di.Hi  mta  suys  this  was  built  as  a 
sepulchre  fir  Mendes;  Sirab^,  that  it  was  near  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kini;  that  built  it,  which  was  pr  ihaUy 
Imandes.  Pjmponius  MeU  siieal&s  of  it  as  built  by 
PsammiiichuB ;  but  as  Menes  or  Imantles  Is  menti  med 
by  several,  (tussibly  he  might  be  one  of  the  twelve  kings 
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say,  all  that  has  heen  aaid  o\  it;  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  will  find  all 
the  works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  hoth 
in  regard  to  the  workmanship  and  expense. 
The  temples  of  Ephesus  and  Samoa  may  justly 
claim  admiration,  and  the  pyramids  may  indi- 
vidually  he  compared  to  many  of  tho  magnificent 
structures  of  Greece,  hut  even  these  are  inferior 
to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
courts,  all  of  which  are  covered ;  their  entrances 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  six  to  the  north  and 
six  to  the  south  ;  one  wall  incloses  the  whole ; 
the  apartments  are  of  two  kinds,  there  are  fif- 
teen hundred  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  OS  many  beneath,  in  all  three  thousand.  Of 
the  former  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge 


of  greatesi  Influence  and  authority,  who  might  have  the 
chief  ordering  and  direction  cf  this  great  building,  and 
as  a  peculiar  hunour  might  have  hie  sepulchre  apart 
from  the  others. 

It  was  such  an  extraordinary  bnilding,  that  It  was  said 
Daedalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpose  to  see  il,  and  tmill 
the  labyrinth  in  Crete  fir  king  Minos  on  the  model  of 
this.  See  a  minute  description  of  the  labyrinth  and 
temple  of  the  labyrinth  by  Pucocke. 

Amidst  the  ruins  i<f  the  town  of  Carrun,  the  attention 
Is  particularly  fixed  by  several  narrow,  low,  and  very 
long  cells,  wliich  seem  y>  have  had  no  other  use  than 
of  containins  (he  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles:  these 
remains  can  only  correspond  with  the  labyrinth.  SiralK^, 
Herodotus,  and  Ptolemy,  all  agree  in  placing  the  laliy* 
rinth  beyond  the  city  Ar^inne,  towanls  Libya,  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  Moeris,  which  is  the  precise  situation 
of  these  ruins.  , 

Slrabt)'s  account  of  this  place  doeii  not  exactly  accord 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  but  it  conflnns  it  in  general : 
Stralw  descril^es  winding  and  varions  passages  so  art- 
fully contrived,  that  it  was  impossil>le  to  enter  any  one 
of  the  palaces,  or  to  leave  II  when  entered,  without  a 
guide.— SEXt>ory. 

The  ai;chitect  who  should  be  employed  to  make  a 
plan  nf  the  labyrinth,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
would  find  himself  greatly  embarrassed.  We  cannot 
firm  an  idea  of  the  parts  which  composed  it;  and  as  the 
apartments  were  then  s^  diOTerenily  f  >rtned  from  ours, 
what  was  not  obscure  in  the  tune  of  our  author,  is  too 
much  S-.)  f  >r  us  at  preseaL  M.  Larcher  proceeds  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  Its  architecture ;  and  informs  the 
reader,  that  he  conceives  the  courts  must  have  been  in 
the  style  of  the  hotel  de  S  tubise. 

There  ware  anciently  fiur  celebrated  labyrinths;  one 
In  Egypt,  a  second  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos,  and  a 
fjurth  erected  at  Porsenna  in  Tuscany.  That  at  Lem. 
nns  is  described  in  very  high  terms  by  Pliny. 

Labyrinth,  in  its  original  sense,  means  any  perplexed 
and  twisted  place.  Suidas  adds  Ktytrm*  it  itn  t** 
exu*^.*,  and  it  is  used  of  prating  silly  people:  in  its 
figurative  sense  it  is  apt)lied  to  any  olweure  or  compli- 
fated  questi  )n,  or  to  any  argument  which  leaves  us 
where  we  first  set  out. 

The  construction  of  the  labyrinth  has  been  Imputed 
tu  many  dilTerent  per8'>ns,on  which  account  the  learned 
have  suppiised,  that  there  were  more  laljyrinths  than 
one.  That  this  was  not  the  case  is  eatisiaclorily  proved 
liy  liarcher  in  a  veiy  elaborate  noie.— 7*. 


and  observation,  of  the  latter  from  the  informa- 
tion I  received.      The  Egyptians  who  bad  the 
care  of  the  subterraneous  apartmenU  would  not 
suflfer  me  to  see  them,  and  the  reason  they 
alleged  was,  that  in  these  were  preserved  the 
sacred  cnicodilea,  and  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
who  constructed  the  labyrinth:  of  these  there- 
fore I  presume  not  to  speak;   but  the  upper 
apartments  I  myself  examined,  and  I  |ronounoe 
them  among  the  greatest  cfibrts  of  baman  in- 
dusty  and  art.    The  almost  infinite  number  of 
winding  paaaagea  through  the  different  courts, 
excited  my  warmest  admiratron  :  from  spaciooi 
halls  I  pasaed  through  smaller  apartments,  and 
from  them  again  to  large  and  magnificent  courts, 
almost  without  end.    The  ceilings  and  walb 
are  all  of  marble,  the  latter  richly  adorned  with 
the  finest  sculpture;   around   each  court  are 
pillars  of  the  whitest  and  most  polished  marble: 
at  the   point  where  the  labyrinth   terminates 
Rtands  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  uxtycobits 
high,  having  large  figures  of  animals  engraved 
on  its  outside,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  bj  a 
subterraneous  path. 

CXLIX.    Wonderful    aa    this    labyrinth 
is,  the  lake  Mceris,*  near  which  it  stands,  is 


1  The  lake  Jlfcene.}— That  the  reader  may  compan 
what  miHlern  writers  and  travellers  have  said  oniliii 
sul  ject,  I  shall  place  before  them,  fn^m  Larcher,  To- 
coclce,  Norden,  Savary,  dec.  what  to  me  seems  most 
worthy  of  attenilota. 

I  shall  first  remark,  that  Herodotus,  Diodonis  and 
Piimponius  Mela,  differ  but  little  in  opinion  concerning 
its  extent:  according  to  the  farmer  It  was  f  ur  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  the  latter  save  it  wai 
five  hundred;  the  former  assert  als-t  that  in  »nne  pUcef 
it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  design  i  f  it  i^af 
prabubly  to  hinder  tho  Nile  from  overflowing  the  coun- 
try too  much,  which  was  effected  by  drawing  nfl*  such  a 
quantity  of  water,  when  It  vras  apprehended  that  there 
might  be  an  inundation  sufficient  to  hurt  the  land.  The 
water,  P.  cocke  observes,  is  of  a  disagreeable  muddj 
taste  and  almost  as  salt  as  ilw  sea,  which  quality  it  pn>- 
balily  contracts  from  the  nitre  that  is  in  the  earth,  and 
the  salt  which  is  every  year  lefi.  in  the  mud. 

Thn  circumference  of  the  lake  at  present  Is  no  mora 
than  fifty  leagues.  Larcher  says  we  must  distinguish 
betwixt  the  lake  itself,  and  the  canal  of  communicatioa 
friim  the  Nile ;  that  the  f  >rmer  was  the  work  t'f  nature, 
the  latter  of  art.  This  canal,  a  most  stupendous  cfl*  rt 
of  art,  Is  still  entire ;  It  Is  called  Bahr  Yiwsoph,  the  river 
of  Joseph,  according  to  Savary  f  >rty  leagues  in  lenrth. 
There  were  two  other  canals  with  sluices  at  liieir 
mouths,  from  the  lake  to  the  river;  which  were  alt«r> 
nately  shot  and  opened  when  the  Nile  Increased  or 
decreased.  This  work  united  every  advantage,  and 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  a  low  Inundatinn,  I7  reuin- 
ing  water  which  would  uselessly  have  teen  expended 
In  the  sea.  It  was  stilt  more  benef  cial  «^h«n  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile  was  too  great,  by  receiving  that  super 
fluity  which  w^  uld  have  prevented  Beed4iroe. 

Were  tlie  canal  uf Josepji  cloansed,uie  ancient  cinanda 
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itin  more  extraordinary ;  the  circnmferencc  of 
thu  is  three  thousand  aix  hundred  stadia  or 
Kitj  scbcoii  which  is  the  length  of  Egypt 
about  the  coast  This  lake  stretches  ituclf 
frMo  n.vch  to  south,  and  in  its  docpcftt  parts  is 
two  hundred  cubits ;  it  it  entirely  the  proiUice 
of  bnman  industry,  which  indeed  the  work 
itielf  tetfliiic.s,  for  in  its  centre  may  be  seen 
two  pyraniids,  each  of  which  is  two  hundred 
coliit*  above  and  as  many  beneath  the  water  ; 
opoD  the  summit  of  each  is  a  colossal  statue 
ofmurblc,  in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  precise 
tititude  of  these  pyramids  is  consequently  four 
handred  cubits ;  these  four  hundred  cubits,  or 
one  hundred  orgyix,  are  adapted  to  a  stadium 
of  lix  hundred  feet ;  an  orgyia  is  six  feet,  or 
Ibar  cubits,  fur  a  foot  is  four  palms,  and  a 
CBbit  six. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  supplied  by 
spriags;  the  ground  which  it  occupies  is  of  itself 
remarkably  dry,  but  it  communicates  by  a  secret 
chAnncl  with  the  Nile ;  for  six  months  the  lake 
empties  itnelf  into  the  Nile,  and  the  remaining 
ill  the  Nile  supplies  the  lake.  During  the  six 
mootb«  in  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ebb, 
th«6shery'  which  is  here  carried  on  furniwhes 
the  royal  treasury  with  a  talent  of  silver'  every 
daj ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  pour  its 
waten  into  the  lake,  it  produces  no  more  than 
tiretity  mins. 

CU  Of  this  lake  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
that  it  ban  a  subterraneous  passage  inclining 
iaUnd  towards  the  west  of  the  mountaina  above 
Memphis,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Libjan  sands.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what 
became  of  the  earth,^  which  must  somewhere 

rep«red ;  and  the  sltticcs  rest-^red,  this  lake  might  a?ain 
wrre  the  same  parp  >se8.— The  pyrmmkls  described  by 
Her  d  >tiis  no  longer  suLsist,  neither  are  they  nieniiuDed 
by9lrab'.  ^ 

Wh?n  it  is  cAnsidered  that  this  was  the  work  of  an 
inhTtdual,  and  that  its  otjeet  was  the  advantage  and 
c  <«tf -fftof  a  iiumer.>U8  pe  iplo,  it  nnisl  bo  agreed,  with 
M.  Savary,  that  Maria,  who  cnnstnicted  it,  perf  rmed  a 
tir  m  *n  gliri  ma  work  than  either  the  pyramids  or  the 
U{yrinUi.— T. 

t  TkeJUUry.y—Viodoiup  Siculns  Inf  >nns  us,  that  in 
lilt  lake  ware  f  lond  iweiiiy  two  difTereDl  sorts  of  fish, 
isd  thai  St  rreal  aqnantitT  wore  caught,  that  the  im- 
'm^m  numlwr  t>f  h^inde  iierpvtually  empj  'yed  in  salt- 
i«  them  were  hanJly  equal  to  the  work.— 7*. 

3  Ttteyii  tf  «t7vrr.]—The  silver  which  the  fishery  of 
lliii  like  produced  was  appropriated  ij  find  the  queen 
*i>h  cl  <he8  and  i^erfumes.— £>arf/t«r. 

\  ^Yhai  berame  cf  the  ear/A.]— Her-^otus,' when  he 
tifwed  tiiia  lake,  migitt  well  tw  surprised  at  tlie  account 
!^7  siT«  liim,  that  it  was  made  by  art;  and  had  reason 
t**  tfic  them  wh  it  they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  nut. 
Va  Im  seesQS  to  have  too  much  crtdulliy  in  being  satis- 


have  necessarily  been  heaped  up  in  digging 
this  lake :  as  my  search  after  it  was  fruitless, 
I  made  inquiries  concerning  it  of  those  who 
lived  nearer  the  lake.  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
believe  them,  when  they  told  me  where  it  was 
carried,  as  I  had  before  heard  of  a  similar  ex- 
pedient used  at  Nineveh,  an  Aasyrian  city. 
9ome  robbers,  who  were  solicitous  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  immense  treasures  of  Sardana- 
palus,  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  deposited 
in  subterraneous  apartments,  began  from  the 
place  where  they  lived  to  dig  under  ground, 
in  a  direction  towards  them.  Having  taken 
the  most  accurate  measurement,  they  continued 
their  mine  to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  as  night 
approached  they  regularly  emptied  the  earth 
into  the  Tigris  which  flows  near  Nineveh,  and 
at  length  accompliahed  their  pur|>ose.  A  plan 
entirely  similar  was  executed  in  Egypt,  except 
that  the  work  was  here  carrietl  on  not  by  night 
but  by  day ;  the  Egyptians  threw  the  earth 
into  the  Nile,  as  they  dug  it  from  the  trench; 
thus  it  was  regularly  disper/ed,  and  this,  aa 
they  told  me,  was  the  process  of  the  lake*s 
formation. 

CLI.  These  twelve  kings  were  eminent  for 
the  justice  of  their  administration.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion  they  were  ofiering  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  on  the  last  day  m. 
the  festival  were  about  to  make  the  accustomed 
libation  ;*  for  this  purpose  the  chief  priest 
handed  to  them  the  golden  cups  used  on  these 
solemnities,  but  he  mistook  the  number,  and 
instead  of  twelve  gave  only  eleven.  Psamroiti- 
chus,'  who  waa  the  last  of  them,  not  having  a 

fled  when  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to 
the  Nile,  and  S3  ii  was  washed  away  by  the  river;  fjr  it 
was  very  extraordinary  to  carry  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
earth  above  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  part  tithe  lake, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  firom  the  ftiriher  parts,  even  though 
they  might  contrive  water-carriage  fir  a  great  part  of 
the  way.  This  I  should  imagine  a  thing  Leyund  belief, 
even  if  the  lake  were  no  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  that 
is,  it  may  lie  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad.— Pororjktf. 

5  To  make  the  atmtetomed  i<6a/io»i.]— As  the  kings 
were  also  priests,  they  did  not  bt'f  ire  the  time  uf  Psam- 
mitichus  drink  wine ;  and  if  sometimes  they  made  liba- 
tions tn  the  gods  with  this  liquor,  it  was  not  that  they 
believed  it  agreeable  to  them,  but  that  they  considered  it 
as  the  blood  of  the  gods  who  had  f  rmerly  f  *ught  aeaiosi 
them :  they  thought  that  their  bodies,  incorporated  with 
the  earth,  had  produced  the  vine.— P/u/anA,  </«  Jeide  ^ 
Oeiride. 

6  Paamnuti'-hue.']— In  the  eight-and-tweniieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Manaaseh,  the  twelve  confederated  kings  of 
Eeypt,  after  they  had  j  )inily  reigned  there  fifteen  years, 
filling  out jamong  themselves,  expelled  Ps  umnitichus, 
one  of  their  number,  out  of  his  share  which  he  had 
hhherto  had  with  them  in  the  government  i>f  the  king- 
dom, and  drove  him  into  ba&ishmem;  wh«'*^ispon  fiyii^ 
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c\ip  look  off  his  helinetj  which  happened  to  he 
of  brass,  and  from  this  poured  his  libation. 
The  other  princes  wore  helmets  in  common, 
and  had  them  on  the  present  occasion,  so  that 
the  circumstance  of  tljis  one  king  having  and 
using  his  was  accidental  and  innocent  Ob* 
serving,  however,  this  action  of  Psaromitichus, 
they  remembered  the  prediction  of  the  oracle, 
•*  that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  a  liba- 
tion from  a  brazen  vessel,  should  be  sole 
monarch  of  Egypu"  They  minutely  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  being  satisfied  that  this 
action  of  Psammitichus  was  entirely  the  effect 
of  accident,  they  could  not  think  him  worthy  of 
death ;  they  nevertheless  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  power,  and  confined 
him  to  the  marshy  parts  of  the  country,  for- 
bidding him  to  leave  this  situation,  or  to  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  Egypt 

CLII.  This  Psammitichus  had  formerly  fled 
to  Syria,  from  Sabacus  the  Ethiopian,  who 
had  killed  his  father  Necos ;  when  th^  Ethio- 
pian, terrified  by  the  vision,  had  abandoned  his 
dominions,  those  Egyptians  who  lived  near 
Sain  had  solicited  Psammitichus  to  return. 
He  was  now  a  seconc  ime  driven  into  exile 
amongst  the  fens,  by  t^v  eleven  kings,  from 
this  circumstance  of  the  brazen  helmet.  He 
felt  the  strongest  .resentment  for  the  injury, 
and  determined  to  avenge  himself  on  his  perse- 
cutors :  he  sent  therefore  to  the  oracle  of  La- 
tona,  at  Butos,'  which  has  among  the  Egyp- 


Inlo  the  fens  near  the  sea  he  lay  hid  ihers,  till  having 
gotten  infrether,  out  of  the  Arabian  free-boc^ters  and  the 
pirates  nf  Caria  and  I  tnia,  auch  a  number  of  s^ildiers  aa 
with  the  Egyptian!  of  his  party  made  a  consideraMe 
army,  he  marched  with  il  against  the  other  eleven ;  and 
having  overthr  *wn  them  in  battle,  slew  several  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  land,  and  thereon  seizing 
the  whole  kinsd.»m  U»  himself  reigned  over  i^in  gr^al 
prosperity  fif  y-and-f  »ur  yeain.-^Prideaus. 

1  //is  helmet.'}— li  is  certain  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  iheir  helmets  on  various  occasions;  whenever 
any  thing  was  to  be  decided  by  tots,  the  I  *t8  were  cast 
into  a  helmet;  and  as  they  appear  very  obvious  for  such 
a  purpose,  si  many  instances  in  ancient  writers  occur 
of  8  )Idiers  drinking  out  of  ihem,  as  we  may  now  do 
occasionally  out  of  our  hats.— 7*. 

2  Latana^  at  Bu/oe.]— This  goddess,  one  of  the  eight 
most  ancient  divinities  of  the  country,  was  called  Buto, 
and  particuUrly  hon  Mired  in  the  city  of  that  name;  she 
had  i«en  the  nui-se  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Orus  and  Bulmsils,  wh>«m  she  had  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  Typhon;  liic  m  ile  was  sacred  to  her.  Antunitius 
Liberalis  says,  ihat  she  assumed  the  f-jrm  of  this  little 
animal  l<>  elude  the  imrsuit  of  Typhon.  Plutarch  says, 
that  the  Ezy|itians  rendered  divine  hon  mrs'lo  the  mole 
on  account  of  its  blindness;  darkness,  Acc«Tdtng  to 
them,  being  vn^-xv.  ancient  than  li?ht.  M.  Liircher  adds 
ss  s  remark  upon  the  observatluns  of  Plutarch,  what 


tians  the  highest  character  for  veraci^  .ie  wu 
informed  that  the  sea  should  avenge  his  cause, 
by  producing  brazen  figures  of  men.  He  wts 
little  inclined  to  lielieve  that  such  a  circum 
stance  could  aw::  occur;  but  some  time  after- 
wards, a  body  of  lonians  and  Carians,*  who 
bad  been  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  plunder,  were 
compelled  by  distress  to  touch  at  Egvpt :  they 
landed  in  brazen  armour.  Some  Egyptians 
hastened  to  inform  Psammitichus  in  bis 
marshes  of  this  incident ;  and  as  the  messenger 
had  never  before  seen  persons  so  armed«  be 
said,  that  some  brazen  men  bad  arisen  from 
the  sea,  and  were  plundering  the  country. 
He  instantly  conceived  this  to  be  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  oracle's  prediction,  and  enter- 
ed into  alliance  with  the  strangers,  engaging 
them  by  splendid  promises  to  assist  him ;  with 
them  and  his  Egyptian  adherents  he  vanqoiihcd 
the  eleven  kings. 

CLHI.  After  he  thus  became  sole  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  he  built  at  Memphis  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  towards  the 
south :  opposite  to  this  he  erected  an  edifice 
for  Apis,  in  which  he  is  kept  when  publicly 
exhibited ;  it  is  supported  by  colossal  figures 
twelve  cubits  high,  which  serve  as  colomos; 
the  whole  of  the  building  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  Apis  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  is  Epaphus. 

CLIV.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance 
he  had  received,  Psammitichus  conferred  on 
the  lonians  and  Carians  certain  lands,  wbicb 
were  termed  the  camp,  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  separated  by  the  Nile ;  be 
fulfilled  also  his  other  engagements  with  them, 
and  intrusted  to  their  care  some  Ecyptisn 
children,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, from  whom  come  those  who  in  F.gypt 
act  as  interpreters.  This  dii^trict,  which  is 
neor  the  sea,  somewhat  below  Buliastis,  at  the 
Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  v.'as  inhabited  by 

indeed  the  reimirches  of  natural  historians  have  nia^ 
manifest,  that  the  mole  is  not  Llmd,  l<m  has  eyes,  ihooch 
very  minu'.e. 

3  Ijtiiatu  and  Can'an9.1i—Ste  Prideaux's  note  in  tbe 
precedins  cha)iter.— 7*. 

Psammitichus  destroyed  Tementhes  king  of  Efvpl 
The  god  Ammon  had  cautioned  Tementhes,  ^bo  co!i- 
suited  him,  to  lieware  of  cocks.  Psammitichus  beins 
intimately  acquainted  with  Pignes  the  Carian,  learnetl 
fr-im  him  that  the  Carians  were  the  first  who  wore  crefti 
up;m  their  helmets;  he  insuiMly  confprrbended  ll>« 
meanin?  of  the  oracle,  and  enirared  the  assisuncc  «f  a 
j  larpe  Uidy  of  Carians:  these  he  led  towards  Memphi<i 
and  fixed  his  camp  near  the  temple  (f  Isis;  hers  In 
engaged  and  conquered  his  adversary.— Po(jf«mia< 
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tbe  lontans  ond  Carians  for  a  oonsiderable 
tune.  At  a  succeeding  perioil  Amasis,  to 
trail  biotfelf  of  their  aasistunce  against  the 
EgfpciaiM,  removed  them  to  Memphis.  Since 
ibc  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  Kgypt, 
tbe?  have  preserved  a  constant  communication 
with  Greece,  so  that  we  have  a  perfect  know- 
loigeof  Kgjptian  aiTairs  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
Ditichus.  They  were  the  first  foreigners  whom 
the  Egyptians  received  among  them ;  within  my 
itmeaibrance,  in  the  places  which  they  former- 
ly occupied,  the  docks  for  their  ships,  and  ves- 
tige* of  their  buildings,  might  be  seen. 

CLV.  Of  the  Egyptian  uracle  I  have  spoken 
alresdy,  but  it  so  well  deserves  attention,  that 
I  shall  expatiate*  still  farther  on  the  subject.  It 
is  acred  to  Latona,  and,  as  I  have  before  said, 
in  a  Urge  city  called  Butos,  at  the  Sebennitic 
moQlh  of  the  Nile,  as  approached  from  the  sea. 
lo  this  city  stands  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana;  that  of  Latona,  whence  the  oracular 
cotntDbnications  are  made,  is  very  magnificent, 
having  porticos  forty  (;ubits  high.  What  most 
excited  my  admiration,  was  the  shrine  of  the 
^"ydAemi*  it  was  of  one  solid  stone,^  having 
f^oal  aides ;  the  length  of  each  was  forty  cu- 
bits; the  roof  was  of  another  solid  stone,  no  less 
tiaa  four  cubits  in  thickness. 

4  Skrine  ef  the  goddesa.^—ThSa  enormous  r..>ck,  two 
koadriBd  ssd  f  my  feet  in  circumferencei  was  brought 
fraaquirry  in  the  isle  of  Pbila>,  near  llie  cataracts, 
ca  raf  t,  f  fr  the  space  of  two  hundred  leagues,  lo  its  deB< 
L%d  pbce,  and  without  contrddictian  was  ttie  heaviest 
vHsht  ever  roored  by  human  power.  Many  thousand 
» •rfcmea,  acconling  lo  history,  were  three  years  em- 
:-l  7ed  in  uking  it  to  its  place  cf  destination.— Si/rorp. 

3  Oae  »olid  «/one.3— Alx>ut  this  isle  (Elephantine) 
^Tt  are  ssveral  smaller  islands,  as  two  to  the  west,  and 
r  jrt»  the  s>iith,  which  are  high  a1x>ve  the  water,  and 
a'i>  several  lar?e  fKks  of  red  granite.  Two  of  them 
q-r^ar  i>  have  t/een  worked  as  quarries,  as  wull  as  the 
» '^ith  ead  I  f  Elephantine.  Out  of  one  uf  these  Islands 
rr  <taiiy  that  entire  room  was5:ut  (f  one  stone,  that  was 
ci'Ti^  t7  Sais,  taking,  it  uuiy  be,  the  advantage  uf  the 
Kiaiiftti  of  the  rock,  s '  as  to  have  only  the  labour  uf 
vparaiins  the  l>  •Cfm  of  it  from  the  quarry,  and  having 
^^A  rr>bati|y  h  tlowed  the  stone  into  a  room  of  the 
J:7«3Sk'&s  described  when  I  spoke  of  Sais.— Pococft«. 

T'fs  sn.Qd  and  sui^lime  ideas  which  the  ancients  en> 
>  rained  on  sutjccts  of  architecture,  and  other  monu- 
'■^TUt  of  art,  alm.^si  exceed  our  p^iwers  of  description. 
Tis  beftrc  OS  is  a  most  extraordinary  Bflr>rt  of  human 

}1««Ty  ami  power ;  but  it  appears  minute  and  trifling, 
■*  ««aml  viib  an  ondenaking  of  a  man  named  Siesi* 
i^iica.  pr  ip  jsed  lo  Alexander,  and  recorded  by  Plutarch. 
'-is  -^-rBd  t  >  eoovert  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  uf  that 
irjsk'ji..  This  wrttlJ  have  been  in  circumference  no 
I'S  <bin  «nie  hundred  p.nd  twenty  miles,  in  height,  ten. 
T^  I  ft  arm  cf  Alexander  was  to  1  e  the  base  of  a  city, 

'  iil«  'if  cneaintng  ten  Ui  usand  inhabitants.  The 
'r*.-  tra  wts  til  h  I J  an  urn,  fr^m  which  a  river  was 
'^  e  a^j  cself  into  the  sea.— 7*  i 


CLVI.  Of  all  the  things  which  here  excite 
attention,  thia  shrine  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  to  be  admired.  Neit  to  this  is  the  islana 
of  Chemmis,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  J^ato- 
na,  and  stands  in  a  deep  and  spacious  lake,  the 
Egyptiana  affirm  it  to  be  a  fl«>ating  island ;'  I 
did  not  witness  the  fact,  and  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  such  a  thing  existed.  In  this  island 
is  a  large  edifice  aacred  to  Apollo,  having  three 
altars,  and  surrounded  by  palms,  the  natural 
proiluce  of* the  soil.  There  ire  also  great  va- 
rieties of  other  plants,  some  of  which  produce 
fruit,  others  are  barren.  The  cirrumstance  of 
this  island's  floating  the  Egyptiana  thus  explain: 
it  was  once  fixed  and  immoveable,  when  Lato- 
na, who  has  ever  been  esteemetl  one  of  the 
eight  primary  divinities,  dwelt  at  Butos.  Hav- 
ing received  Apollo  in  trust  from  Isis,  she 
consecrated  and  preserved  him  in  this  island, 
which,  according  to  their  account,  now  floats. 
This  happened  when  Typhon,  earnestly  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  son  of  Osiris,  came 
hither.  Their  tradition  says,  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  the  offspring  of  Dacchua  and  Isis, 
and  that  Latona  was  their  nurse  and  preserver. 
Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Diana,  the  Egyptians  re- 
spectively call  Isis,  OruB,  and  Bubastis.  From 
this  alone,  iEschylus,^  son  of  Euphorion,  took 
his  account,  the  first  poet  who  represented  Di- 
ana as  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  and  referred  to 
this  the  circumstance  of  the  island's  floating. 

CLVII.  Psammitichus  reigned  in  Egypt 
fifty-four  years,  twenty-nine  of  which  he  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  a  great  city  of  Syria, 
which  he  afterwards  took ;  the  name  of  this 
place  was  Azotus.'  I  know  not  that  any  town 
ever  sustained  so  long  and  obstinate  a  siege. 

6  Floating  island.'}—!  am  ignorant  whether  Chemmis 
has  ever  been  a  floating  island.  The  Greeks  pretend 
that  Del  >8  0oated.  I  am  persuaded  they  only  invented 
that  Cible  from  the  recital  of  Egyptians  settled  amongst 
them ;  and  that  they  attributed  lo  Del 'S,  the  birth-(.lace 
of  Apollo,  what  the  Egyptians  related  (f  Chemmis,  the 
place  of  retreat  to  their  ApolU.  A  rock  two  thousand 
toises  long  could  noi  float  upon  the  waves ;  but  the 
Oreeks,  who  dearly  loved  the  marvellous,  did  nul  ex- 
amine things  so  closely.— JLarrAer. 

7  .^VAy/us.]- This  was  doubtless  in  s  ^me  piece  not 
come  d.>wn  to  us.  Pausanias  says  als  ■,  that  JEschylus, 
S(»n  of  Euphorion,  was  the  first  who  communicated  to 
the  Greeks  the  Egyptian  history;  that  Diana  was  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  and  not  of  Latona. — Larrher. 

The  same  remark  is  made  by  Valcnaer,  in  Wesscl- 
ing's  edition  of  Herodlus.  But  all  are  united  in  the 
opinion,  that  Pausanias  made  his  remark  from  this  pa»> 
sase  of  Herod  "lus.— 7*. 

8  /lzo/t<«.]— The  mxlern  name  nf  this  place  is  Ezd(  ad, 
of  which  Vulney  remarks,  that  it  is  n  >w  fjm  )us  Dniy  f  t 
iis  sc  Tpions.    Ii  was  one  of  the  five  satraiies  of  tho 
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CLVIII.  Piamtnitichus  had  a  aon,  whose 
name  was  Ne cos,  hy  whom  he  was  succeeded 
in  his  authority.  This  prince  first  commenced 
that  canal '  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  which 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  afterwards  continued. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  equal  to  a  four  days' 
voyage,  end  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
triremes  abreast.  The  water  enters  it  from 
the  Nile,  a  little  above  the  city  BuUastis :  it 
terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Putu- 
mos,  an  Arabian  town.  They  began  to  sink 
this  canal  in  that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  near- 
est Arabia.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  mountain 
which  stretches  towards  Memphis,  and  contains 
quarries  of  stone.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of 
this,  it  extends  from  west  to  east,  through  a  con- 
siderable  tract  of  country,  and  where  a  moun- 
tain opens  to  the  south,  is  discharged  into  the 
Arabian  gulf.  From  the  northern  to  the  south- 
ern, or  ns  it  is  generally  called,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
shortest  pnssnge  is  over  Mount  Casius,  which 
divides  Egypt  from  Syria,  from  whence  to  the 
Arabian  gulf  is  a  thousand  stadia.  The  way 
bv  the  canal  on  account  of  the  different  circum- 
flexions,  is  considerably  longer.     In  the  prose- 


Philistines,  who  kept  here  the  idul  of  their  pr>d  Dagon. 
lis  Scriptural  name  was  Ashdod.  When  the  PhiliBtines 
trtok  the  ark  from  the  Jewi,  they  placed  It  in  the  temple 
of  Daffon,  at  Ashd  d.    See  1  Samuel,  chap.  v.  2,  3. 

•<When  the  PhilisiineB  took  the  ark  (f  O  d,  they 
brought  ii  into  ihe  hnuse  of  Dagon,  and  set  It  by  Dagon. 

**  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  mor- 
row, bch  hi,  Daecn  was  fallen  upon  hli  lace  to  the  earth 
Lef  re  the  ark  «  f  the  Lord,"  Ax. 

This  flice  is  also  mentioned  In  the  Acts.  Philip, 
having  baptized  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  wos  cauzbt 
away  ly  the  Spirit  of  the  Liord,  and  fiund  al  Azotui. 
There  is  still  in  this  pl;ice  an  old  structure,  with  fine 
marl  le  pill.irs,  which  the  Inhabitants  say  was  the  hcuse 
which  SaniBon  pulled  duwn.— 7*. 

1  77*0/  foi/u/.]— The  accr.unt  plven  I  y  Dl  dorus  Sicu- 
lus  is  this:— The  canal  reaching  frvm  the  Pelusian 
mouth  nf  the  Nile  U)  the  Sinus  Ar^tiicus  and  the  Red 
S.'a,  WIS  made  by  hands.  Necos,  the  s >n  of  Ps'immitU 
chur,  waB  the  first  that  attempted  it,  and  afler  him  Darius 
the  Persian  carried  on  the  work  something  farther,  I  ui 
left  ii  al  lon^h  unfinished ;  far  he  was  inf  >rmed  by  s  -mc, 
th.-il  In  thus  di?cinf!  thnQ:h  the  isthmus  he  would  cause 
Egypt  to  be  deluged,  fir  they  showed  him  that  the  Red 
SJawas  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt.  After wanls 
Pi  Icniy  Sjc(»nd  finished  the  canal,  and  in  the  most  pnv 
I'er  I  lice  cntrivcd  a  sluice  fr  confining  the  wutt-r, 
which  was  opened  when  they  wanted  to  sail  thr  u:;h, 
and  was  immediately  d  sed  arain,the  use  of  it  answer- 
Ins  extremely  well  the  design.  The  river  fliwlng 
tlin  ugh  this  canal  is  culled  the  Pit  lemasan,  f r  m  the 
name  •  f  its  author.  Where  it  dischnrees  itself  into  the 
sea  it  has  a  ci'y  named  Arsinoe.  Of  this  canal  Norden 
rcrnarl  s,  that  he  was  unatile  to  discover  ihe  smuUcst 
•.n»ce,  •  it  her  in  the  u^wn  of  KienI,  or  the  adjicent  parts. 
Indeed  I  am  myself  strmdy  inclined  to  believe  that 
Dti  S'jcli  Juncti  >n  ever  look  place. 


cution  of  this  work,  under  Necos,  no  \tH  thaa 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptiani 
perished.  He  at  length  desisted  from  his  un« 
tertaking,  being  admonished  by  an  oracle,  tbst 
all  his  labour  would  turn  to  the  advantage  oft 
barbarian ;  end  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Egyptians  term  all  barbarians  who  speak  a  Ian- 
gunge  different  from  their  own. 

CLIX.  As  soon  as  Necos  discontinued  his 
labours  with  respect  to  the  catial,  be  tamed  all 
his  thoughts  to  military  enterprises.  He  built 
Vessels  of  war,  both  on  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  Arabian  gtilf  ^hich  is 
near  the  Red  Sea.  Vestiges  of  his  naval  un- 
dertakings arc  still  to  be  seen.  His  fleets  were 
occasionally  employed,  but  he  also  by  land  con- 
quered the  Syrians  in  an  engagement  near  the 
town  of  Magdolum,*  and  after  his  victory  oh> 
tained  possession  of  Cadytis,'  a  Syrian  city. 
The  vest  which  he  wore  when  he  got  this  vic- 
tory he  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  sent  to  the 
Milesian  Branchidie.  Af^rr  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Psammis. 

CLX.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  some 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Egypt  from  the  Eleans. 
This  people  boasted  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Olympic  games  possessed  every  eicellence, 
and  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Egyptian!, 
though  ^he  wisest  of  mankind.  On  their  arri- 
val, they  explained  the  motives  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prince  called 
a  meeting  of  the  wisest  of  his  subjects :  at  thii 
assembly  the  Eleans  described  the  particuUt 
regulations  they  had  established ;  and  desired 
to  know  if  the  Egyptians  could  recommend  any 
improvement.  AAer  some  deliberation,  the 
Egyptians  inquired  whether  their  fellow  citi- 
zens were  permitted  to  contend  at  thesse  games. 
They  were  informed  in  reply,  that  all  the 
Greeks  without  distinction  were  suffered  to 
contends  The  Egyptians  observed  that  tl  w 
must  of  course  lead  to  injustice,  for  it  wa» 
impossible  not  to  favour  their  frllow-ciiiienJ 

2 Mafdolum.'}— The lattle  here  menll  nc(i  was  acaiufl 
Jr  sias,  kins  of  Judah.  It  did  not  take  place  al  MafV*- 
lum,  a  place  In  L«iwcr  Epypt,  ivi  at  Magiddo.  Tlie  r^ 
semi  Unce <  f the  names  deceived  Her  d' {vs—Ionhrr 

3  Cadytit.']— The  city « f  Ckdytls  c-  uld  le  n-Hther  th*n 
Jerusalem.  Her  idoius  afierwards  dcscril e«  t^'"  '''^'* 
m-  unuiin<  us  city  in  Palestine,  vf  the  \  ipne fs  of  S.irili»- 
There  c«.i:M  be  no  other  equal  to  Sardir,lut  J«?niMlenw 
It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  nfter  this  laitl«  Ntf'» 
did  t»ke  Jerusalem,  f  «r  he  was  there  when  be  nun 
Jeh  i  -kirn  kinp.— Sre  Prideawe^  Ctmneff.  1  .'f»— * 

D'Anville  als>  considers  Cadylls  as  Jerusalem,  ihiU^I 

some  auihcrsdiissut. 
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ID  preference  to  strang^ere.  If,  therefore,  the 
object  of  their  voyage  to  Egypt  wea  to  render 
Ibtir  regalationa  perfect,  they  should  aufTer  on- 
ly stnngers  to  contend  in  their  gamea,  and  par- 
ticularly exclade  the  Eleana. 

ni.XI.  Paammia  reigned  hat  aix  yeara ;  he 
made  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia,  and  died  soon 
ifterwanK  He  waa  succeeded  hy  his  son 
Apiies,*  who,  next  to  hia  grandfather  Psana- 
miticbus,  was  fortunate'  heyond  all  his  prede- 
ccsMTs,  and  reigned  five-and-twenty  years.' 
He  made  war  upon  8idon,  and  engaged  the 
klog  of  Tynf  in  hattle  hy  sea.  I  shall  briefly 
mention  in  this  place  the  calamities  which  af- 
terwards befell  him ;  hut  I  shall  discuss  them 
more  fully  ^  when  I  treat  of  the  Libyan  aflfairs. 
Apries  having  sent  an  army  against  the  Cyren- 
etos,  received  a  severe  shock.  This  misfortune 
the  E^ptians  ascribed  to  his  own  want  of  con- 
duct:  and  imagining  themselvea  marked  out 
for  destruction,  revolted  from  his  authority. 
They  supposed  his  views  were,  by  destroying 
them,  to  secure  his  tyranny  over  the  rest  of  their 
country.  The  friends,  therefore,  of  such  as  had 
been  sJain,  with  thoae  who  returned  in  safety, 
openly  rebelled. 

CLXII.  On  discovery  of  this,  Apries  sent 
Amasis  to  soothe  the  malcontents.  Whilst 
this  olficer  was  persuading  them  to  desist  from 
their  purpose,  an  Egyptian  standing  behind  him 
placed  an  helmet  on  his  head,'  saying  that  by 
this  act  be  had  made  him  king.  The  sequel 
prored  that  Amasis  was  not  averse'  to  the 
deed ;  for  as  soon  as  the  rebels  had  declared 
him  king,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Apries  *, 

4  Apnt9  7— This  is  the  same  wh3  In  Scripture  is  called 
P^«n  h  H«phra.  It  w*as  at  this  perloil  that  Ezekiel 
tns  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  sh)wn  the  dilTerent  kinds 
cf  id  >Wii7  then  practised  by  the  Jews,  which  makes  up 
tb«  9u3iect  of  the  8th.  9ih,  I0ih,an(l  llih  chapters  ^f  his 
pr.»pheclt*s.— Sec  Pridfoux, 

5  na?/>rf«<)ta/«.7— Herodotus  In  this  place  seeminsly 
contradicts  himself:  how  could  he  lie  termed  most  f  >r* 
tctiate,  who  wns  dethroned  and  strangled  by  his  subjccisT 
Be  pr.:>tM)ily)  as  M.  Larcher  also  observes,  means  to  be 
ttatl.-rsiK^  <  f  the  time  preceding  the  rev  ilt.— 7t 

8  FiTt-€u%d'twerUy  year*.]— Di«id>rus  Siculus  says  he 
rc'sned  twen*y-iwo years;  Synccllus,  nineteen. 

7  Di^rugM  them  mart  fully.']— TXvit  refers  t'^  br>ok  tlio 
Nnh,  chap,  elijt.  of  our  author ;  but  HchkI  >iu8  pmba- 
Uy  f -rjui  the  encasement  here  made,  f  r  n  » p-irticulirs 
ef 'Ji€  m'lf  inanes  of  Apries  are  there  menti  »ncd.— 7*. 

^  Ai  Alt  an  hisfiead.} — ^The  helmet  in  Egypt  was  the 
dkiw  J  >n  "f  r  yaliy. 

9  ^as  not  arefve.]— Diod;)rus  Siculus  rclutes,  that 
Amasis, s-)  fir  fr>m  making  any  sreat  cffrt  i)  bring 
Urk  ihife  i»h  »  had  aljandonpd  Apries  acc.tnling  1 1  the 
viin  he  had  received  fr  mi  his  mister,  enc  ui-ace*!  them 
I*  prraisi  in  their  retwllion,  and  binod  himself  u  them. 


on  intelligence  of  this  event,  the  king  sent  Pa- 
tarbemis,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  those  wLo 
yet  adhered  to  him,  with  directions  to  bring 
Amasis  alive  to  his  presence.  Arriving  where 
ho  was,  he  called  to  Amasis.  Amasis  was  on 
horseback,  and  liAIng  up  his  leg,  he  broke 
wind,  and  hade  him  carry  that  to  his  master. 
Patarbemis  persisted  in  desiring  him  to  obey 
the  king;  this,  Amasia  replied,  he  had  long 
determined  to  do,  that  Apries  should  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  would  soon 
he  with  him,  and  bring  others  also.  Of  the 
purport  of  this  answer  Patarbemis  was  well 
aware ;  taking,  therefore,  particular  notice  of 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  rebels,  he  re- 
turned, intending  instantly  to  inform  the  king 
of  his  danger.  Apries,  when  he  saw  him, 
without  hearing  him  speok,  as  he  did  not  bring 
Amasis,  ordered  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  ofT. 
The  Egyptians  of  his  party,  incensed  at  this 
treatment  of  a  man  much  and  deservedly  re- 
spected, immediately  went  over  to  Amasis. 

CLXIII.  Apries  on  this  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  Ionian  and  Carian  auxiliaries,  who 
were  with  him  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  against  the  Egyptians. 
Departing  from  Sais,  where  he  had  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  he  proceeded  against  his  subjects; 
Amasis  also  prepared  to  meet  his  master  and 
the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Momemphis,  and  made  ready  for  battle. 

CIjXIV.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  into 
seven  classcsJ^  These  arc  the  priests,  the  mi- 
litary, the  herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  in- 
terpreters, and  pilots.  They  take  their  names 
from  their  professions.  Egypt  is  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, and  the  soldiers,  from  those  which  they 
inhabit,  are  called  Cnlasiries  and  Hcrmotyhies. 

GLXV.  The  Hermotybian  di«itrict  contains 
Busiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Paprcmis,  the  island 
of  Prosopis,  and  part  of  Natbo  ;  which  places, 
at  the  highest  calculation,  furnish  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  Hermotybians.  These,  avot- 


10  Seven  classes']— I  have  remarked  on  this  subject, 
chap.  cxli.  from  Dii>di»rus,'hal  the  divlsi<.n  of  tiie  Epyp- 
tians  was  in  fact  but  into  three  classes,  the  last  of  which 
was  sulxlivided  into  others. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  f  mr  principal  CASts,each 
of  which  is  again  suUIivided.— Bramins,  the  iiililary) 
labourers,  and  ailizans.— 7*. 

It  is  observable  of  the  Ilxtritins,  that  they  were  divided 
intodif!L'rentcasi5,euchnf  which li(id  it8pr>>fierfiincii-.<n. 
'  The  rank  and  office  of  every  trite  were  licrediiary  urid 
^  unchangeable.  This  rule  ( f  invnri.tblc  JiKtinciiim  pre* 
;  v.iiled  n}wh«*re  else  except  in  India  and  in  KgypL-* 
:  Brycmt. 
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ding  all  merrantile  employments,  follow  the 
pTofetuiion  of  arms.' 

CLXVI.  The  Calasirtans  inhabit  Thebes, 
Bubastis,  ApthiM,  Tanis,  Mendes,  Sebennia, 
Athrihia,  Pharbsthia,  Thmuia,  Onuphia,  Any- 
ata,  and  Myrephoria,  which  ia  an  island  op|M>- 
aitc  to  Bubastia.  In  their  most  perfect  atnte 
of  pcpulation,  theae  placea  furnish  two  hundred 
and  iiAy  thouaand  men.  Neither  muat  theae 
fdllow  mechanic  employmenta,  but  the  aon  re- 
gularly succeeds  the  father'  in  a  military  life. 

1  Pnfeaaion  n^ arm*.]— Wiih  the  f  Hawing  remark  of 
M.  Larcher,  the  hean  of  every  En<!rVishinan  mum  he  in 
unism.  To  hear  a  n:iiive  of  France  avow  an  abhor- 
rente  of  despotism,  and  a  wrami  attachment  to  litieny, 
has,  till  within  a  late  periixl,  tieen  a  m-^st  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. Ou  the  subject  of  standing  armies,  n-'thine, 
perhaps,  hts  1  een  written  with  gt eater  energy  and 
effect  than  by  Mr.  M  yie. 

"  Every  cuniry,"  says  M.  Larcher, "  which  encour- 
ares  a  standini;  army  ^f  f  reigners,  and  where  the  pro. 
fessi  tn  of  arms  is  the  r^ad  to  tlie  highest  honours,  is 
either  enslaved,  or  on  the  jtoint  of  being  sx  Foreign 
aoldiers  in  arms,  are  never  si  much  the  defenders  of  the 
citizens,  as  the  attendants  r  f  the  despot.  Patrivitism, 
that  passion  cf  elevated  s  *uls,  which  pmmpls  us  to  no. 
ble  actions,  wealiens  and  expires.  The  interest  wlilch 
forms  an  unt  in  tetwixt  the  prince  and  his  subjecis, 
ceases  to  t«  the  same,  and  the  real  defence  of  the  state 
can  no  t(>nger  be  vi'.'t  ri>v8.  Of  this  Egypt  is  a  pro(  f :  its 
despots,  not  satisfied  with  the  national  troo|-«,  always 
ready  f  r  service,  had  recourse  to  foreign  mercenaries. 
They  were  depressed,  and  passed  with  little  difficulty 
under  ih-;  d<  mini  >n  •  f  the  Persians,  afterwards  under 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
Turks.  The  tyrant  c*  uld  not  l«  loved  by  his  slaves, 
and  without  the  1  ve  of  his  subjects,  the  prince  totters 
on  his  throne,  aud  is  ready  to  fall  when  he  thinks  his 
situation  the  m<^st  secure." 

"Ainonrst  men,"  says  JEschines,  "there  are  three 
aorta  of  sovernmenis.  monarchic, oligarchic,  and  repub- 
lican.  Monarchies  and  oligarchies  are  governed  by  the 
caprice  pi  those  wh-t  have  the  management  of  affairs, 
republics  by  estatilished  laws.  Know  then.  Oh  Athe* 
niansl  that  a  free  reople  preserve  their  liberty  and 
lives  by  the  laws,  monarriiies  and  oligarchies  by  ty- 
ranny and  a  standing  army." 

To  the  alK>ve  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  have  to 
add  fr>m  Mr.  Moyle  the  underwritten.  ^ 

*^The  Israelites,  Athenians,  Corinihiana,  Achaims, 
Lacedamonians,Thebans,  Samnites,  and  Romans,  none 
of  them,  when  they  Veyk  their  liberty,  were  ever  known 
to  maintain  any  s->l'lier  In  conatani  pay  within  their 
cities, or  ever  siiflftred  any  of  their  subjects  to  make 
war  their  pr  ifessi  tn,  well  knowing  that  the  sword  and 
aovereignl*  always  march  liand  in  hand."— 7*. 

2  Rtguhvly  tuereeffa  the  /atherJ] — We  know  very 
well,  titat  nothiiie  is  m>)re  Injurioua  to  the  pilice  or 
municipal  constitution  rf  any  city  or  colony,  than  the 
forcing  I'f  a  pnriicultr  trade;  nothing  more  dangerous 
tnan  the  over(«  )i>Ung  any  manufacture,  or  multiplying 
the  traders  ami  dealers  of  whatever  vocation,  beynnd 
their  natural  r  r  (wmi  >n,  and  the  put  lie  demand.  Now 
it  happenetl  ••f  i>ld  in  Erypi, the  ni'ihrr land  of  super- 1 
ititi«n,  that  the  s>ns  of  certain  artifiis  were  by  Uw 
obliged  always  tn  f  11  w  the  aime  callin?  with  their 
either.  — See  Lord  ShttfteMfmnf^t  MititUaneout  Re- 


CLXVII.  I  am  not  able  to  decide  whether 
the  Greeka  borrowed  thia  laat- mentioned  cas* 
torn  from  the  Egyptiana,  for  1  have  also  seen  it 
obaerved  in  various  parta  of  Thrace,  Scythia, 
Peraia,  and  Lydia.  It  aeeroa,  indeed,  to  be  an 
eatabliahed  prejudice,  even  among  nations  the 
least  refined,  to  consider  mechanica  and  ihcir 
deacendanta  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and 
to  eateem  those  aa  the  most  noble  who  were  of 
no  profeasion,  annexing  the  highest  degrees  cf 
honour  to  the  exercise  of  arms.  This  idea  pre- 
vaila  throughout  Greece,  but  more  particularly 
at  Lacedcmon ;  the  Corintbiana,  however,  do 
not  hold  mechanics  in  diseateem. 

CLXVI n.  The  aoldiera  and  the  priesU  are 
the  only  ranks  in  Egypt  which  are  honounbly 
diatinguished  ;  these  each  of  them  receive  from 
the  public  a  portion  of  ground  of  twelve  acre*, 
free  from  all  taxea.  Each  acre  contains  a  hun- 
dred Egyptian  cubita,  which  are  the  aameasso 
many  cubits  of  8amos;  Besides  this,  the  mili- 
tary  enjoy  in  their  turn  other  advantages :  one 
thousand  Calaairiana  and  as  many  Herraoty- 
biana  are  every  year  on  duty  aa  the  ktng*s 
guarda :  whilat  on  thia  aervice,  in  addition  to 
their  assignments  of  land,  each  man  baa  a  daily 
allowance  of  five  pounda  of  bread,  two  of  beef, 
with  four  aniateres'  of  wine. 

CLXIX.  Apriea  with  his  auxiliariet,  and 
Amasia  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptiana,  met  and 
fought  at  Momemphia.  The  mercenaries  dis- 
played great  valour,  but,  being  much  inferior  io 
number,  were  ultimately  defeated.  Of  the  per- 
manence of  hia  authority  Apriea  ia  aaid  to  have 
entertained  ao  high  an  opinion,  that  he  con- 
ceived it  not  to  be  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity 
to  dethrone  him.  He  waa,  however,  conquered 
and  taken  priaoner ;  after  hia  captivity  he  was 
conducted  to  Sais,  to  what  waa  formerly  bis 
own,  but  then  the  palace  of  Amaaia.  He  was 
here  confined  for  some  time,  and  treated  by 
Amasis  with  much  kindnesa  and  attention.  But 
the  Egyptiana  soon  began  to  reproach  him  for 

Bef  re  the  invention  of  leuers,  mankind  nwy  le  ««>'• 
to  have  l«en  perfiettially  in  their  infancy,  as  the  arts  <  ( 
one  a^e  or  country  generally  died  with  their  prsfefsra. 
Whence  arose  the  prlicy  which  still  comiuuesinlid  ^ 
tan,  of  obliging  the  s  m  to  practise  the  pr  fersinn  of  hn 
fiither.— See  notes  to  a  poem,  called  The  Lotte  rf  the 
Plania,  p  58. 

The  rrsemllance  between  the  ancient  Eryrti'»n» bo-I 
the  Hindoos  is  minifest  fp>m  various  circum»t«»'crf. 
See  Dr.  Rnbertsm's  Disquisition  on  India,  Aprendiz  I- 
on  the  f 'ur  cnlers  of  the  Hindora. 

3  i4rv#ferr«.  l—Hesychhis  maltes  the  word  •^•"M 
syn  *nyraouH  with  ■  ^-  vjc^  which  is  a  measure  pou'.etihal 
less  than  a  pint.— 7*. 
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prueniDg  a  person  who  was  their  common  ' 
toemj,  and  he  wa«  induced  to  deliver  up  A  pries 
to  their  power.  They  strangled,^  and  after- 
wtnU  hurit  d  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
vbich  stands  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
kfi  side  of  the  vestibule.  In  this  temple  the 
inhthitants  of  Sais  buried  all  the  princes  who 
vere  of  their  province,  but  the  tomb  of  Amasis 
is  more  remote  from  the  building  than  that  of 
Aprifs  and  bis  ancestors. 

CLXX.  In  the  area  before  this  temple 
itands  a  large  marble  edifice,  magnificently 
adorned  with  obelisks,  in  the  shape  of  palm- 
tne%  with  various  other  ornaments ;  in  this 
are  two  doors,  forming  an  entrance  to  the  monu- 
ooenL  They  have  alao  at  Sais  the  tomb  of  a 
eeitain  personage,  whom  I  do  not  think  myself 
permitted  to  specify.  It  is  behind  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  is  continued  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall  of  that  building.  Around  this  are 
Dsny  large  obelisks,  near  which  is  a  lake,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  stone;  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and, as  I  should  think,  as  large  as  that  of 
Delos,  which  is  called  Trochoeides. 

CLXX  I.  Upon  this  lake  are  represented 
by  night  the  accidents  which  happened  to  him 
whom  I  dare  not  name;  the  Egyptians  call 
tliem  their  mysteries.'  Concerning  these,  at 
the  tame  time  that  I  confess  myself  sufficiently 
informed,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  be  silent. 
Of  the  ceremonies  also  in  honour  of  Ceres, 

4  Thev  Btrangled,  4'^.'}—^^  ^*  to  this  prince,  whom,  as 
I  hare  brf>re  mentioned,  the  Scripfures  denote  by  the 
tame  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,ibst  ihe  f^Ujwing  passages 
allorie. 

**  The  land  of  Erypt  shall  be  desolate  and  waste,  and 
tbej  ihdll  know  thai  I  am  the  Lord :  because  he  halh 
•aid.  The  riTer  is  ipine,  and  I  have  made  it. 

"  Beh  .h!,iberef  >re,  I  am  airainst  thee,  and  asainst  thy 
rivera,  and  I  will  mnke  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste 
and  dtrs  laie."  Ezekiel  xzix.  9, 10. 

*  Thus  saiih  the  Lord,  I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
kist  of  Esypi,  iot»  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into 
the  handof  ibem  that  seek  his  life."  Jeremiah  xliv.  9. 

See  als>  Jeremiah  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  Ezekiel  xxix.  xxx. 
nxi.  nxii.  In  the  person  of  Apries  all  these  prophecies 
vvra  accomplished.  See  alao  Prideaux,  Conngit.  i. 
9-T. 

'*Apryt9  was  perswaded  that  neither  Ood  nor  the 
difcll  collide  have  j  lyoted  his  nr^se  of  the  erop)f  e." — 
Hrrodolve  Aie  $erimd  booke^  entitulfd  Euterpe. 

9  Thtir  myelenVs]— H»w  very  sacred  the  ancients 
iaeaied  their  mysteries,  appears  from  the  fjUowiog  pas- 
ttsffi  of  ApuUtnius  Khodius. 

T>  Smotbnee,  ClcdnH  Ue,  thej  ilMr, 
Thai  tbav  isttiatad  in  ti^t  diviM 
Bif*  Biiclit  Owr  aUl  lb*  iiaTt|pl>l«  brine. 
B>e,  OMie,  finwiM  aol  ct  tboM  rilct  to  tell  t 
rtwcwcO,  draHi  Mc  4ifc  deiti«,  bmrdl  I 
Lawptwff  nam  thorn  Bjivterfai  exptafa, 
Xiaa*  M  tnipioia,  to  ktmI  pKbm, 
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which  the  Greeks  call  Theamophoria/  I  may 
not  venture  to  speak,  further  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  will  allow  me.  They  were 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaua, 
and  by  them  revealed  to  the  Pelasgian  women. 
But  when  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peloponneao 
was  disturbed  by  the  Doris ns,  and  the  ancient 
ihhabitants  expelled,  these  riles  were  inaenaibly 
neglrcted  or  forgotten.  The  Arcadians,  who 
retained  their  original  habitations,  were  the  only 
people  who  preserved  them. 

CLXX II.  Such  being  the  fate  of  Apries, 
Amasis,  who  waa  of  the  city  of  Siuph,  in  the 
district  of  Sais,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  Egyptians, 
remembering  his  plebeian^  origin,  held  him  in 
contempt ;  but  hia  mild  conduct  and  political 
sagacity  afterwards  conciliated  thi'ir  affections. 
Among  other  valuables  which  he  possessed, 
was  a  gold  vessel,  in  which  he  and  his  guests 

6  7*Ae«mr^oria.]— These  mysteries  werp  celebrated 
at  stated  seas  -ns  of  the  year,  with  s  lemn  ah.  ws,  and  a 
great  pomp  of  mnchinery,  which  drew  a  migliiy  con- 
course to  them  from  all  Cf^ntries.  L.  Crassiia,  the  great 
orator,  happened  to  come  two  days  after  they  were 
over,  and  w>>uld  gladly  hive  persuaded  the  magistrates 
to  renew  liiem;  I  ut  not  being  alle  to  prevail,  led  the 
city  in  dtsjust.  This  ah  ms  how  caoti  us  they  were  of 
making  them  too  cheap.  The  shows  are  supposed  to 
have  represented  heaven,  hell,  elyaicm,  purgatory, 
and  all  that  related  to  the  future  state  t  f  the  dead : 
being  contrived  to  inculcate  m  >re  senail  ly,  and  exem- 
plify the  d<>ctrine8  delivered  to  the  initiated.  As  they 
were  a  proper  subject  f.ir  poetry,  s  >  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  This  ctT.finns  also  the 
pr  >bal>ility  of  that  ingenious  comment  which  the  author 
of  the  Divine  Lesatinn  has  given  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
jEneid,  where  Vimil,  aa  he  observes,  in  describing  the 
descent  into  htU,  is  but  tracing  cut  in  their  genuine 
order  the  several  scenes  of  the  Eleusinian  shows. — 
Middletain'9  Liferf  Civero. 

Tttese  feasts  were  celebrated  in  hon'^ur  of  CereS}Wlth 
respect  tu  her  character  as  a  lawgiver : 

Prina  Ccna  uneo  glcbun  dUnorit  antn ; 
Prima  d«dit  tngBt^  ilinMOlBqM  mttia  tcrrb ; 
Frinft  dedil  Itgm.  C«(wit  Hmia  omaia  mum, 

Oir^oc,  according  to  Uesychius,  signifies  a  divine  lav^ 

The  men  were  not  allowed  to  t  e  present,  and  only 
women  of  superi'^r  rank.  The  sat  red  books  were  car- 
ried by  virgins.  According  to  Ovid,  they  continued  nine 
days,  during  which  time  the  women  had  no  connection 
with  their  husbands. 

Farti  pbB  Cerarit  ntabrtbaat  amua  natiw 
nia.  qoibw  nivaa  vela**  enqma  na** 
Prini'ias  fhiipiB  daat  apicea  aarta  Mama : 
Parqw  mran  noelM  Vaaaran  ladiaque  vlrilaa 
la  vaChb  DumenaL— 

7  Plebeian  origin.']— Vf^  are  told  in  Athenvus,  thst 
the  rise  of  Amasis  was  owing  to  his  having  presented 
Apries  on  his  binh-day  with  a  lieautiful  chaplet  of 
fl  twers.  The  king  was  si  deliehted  with  this  mark  of 
his  attention  that  he  invited  him  to  the  feast,  and  rs 
ceived  him  amongst  the  number  of  his  friends.— 7*. 
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were  accustomed  to  spit,  make  water,  and  wash 
their  feet :  of  the  materials  of  this  he  made  a 
statue  of  some  god,  which  ho  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city.  The 
Egyptians  assemhling  before  it,  paid  it  divine 
honours :  on  hearing  which  the  king  called  them 
together,  and  informed  them  that  the  image  th?y 
thus  venerated  was  made  of  a  vessel  of  gold 
which  he  and  they  had  formerly  used  for  the 
most  unseemly  purposes.  He  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  them  the  similar  circumstances  of 
his  own  fortune,  who,  though  formerly  a  ple- 
beian, was  now  their  sovereign,  and  entitled  to 
their  reverence.  By  such  means  he  secured 
their  attachment,  as  well  as  their  submissive 
obedience  to  his  authority. 

CLXXIII.  The  same  prince  thus  regulated 
his  time ;  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  such 
time  as  the  publid  square  of  the  city  was  filled 
with  people,  he  gave  audience  to  whoever  re- 
quired it.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  at  the 
table ;  where  he  drank,  laughed  and  diverted 
himself  with  his  guests,  indulging  in  every  spe- 
cies of  licentious  conversation.  Upon  this 
conduct  some  of  his  friends  remonstrated  : — 
M  Sir,"  they  observed,  **  do  you  not  dishonour 
your  rank  by  these  excessive  and  unbecoming 
levities  ?  From  your  awful  throne  you  ought 
to  employ  yourself  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic alTairs,  and  bv  such  conduct  increase  the 
dignity  of  your  name,  and  the  veneration  of 
your  subjects.  Your  present  life  is  roost  un- 
worthy of  a  king.'*  «  They,"  replied  Amasis, 
•*  who  have  a  bow,  bend  it  only  at  the  time  they 
want  it ;  when  not  in  use,  they  suffer  it  to  be 
relaxed,  it  would  otherwise  break,  and  not  be 
of  service  when  exigence  required.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  a  man ;  if  without  some 
Intervals  of  amusement,  he  applied  himself  con- 
^^ntly  to  serious  pursuits,  he  would  impercep- 
tibly lose  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  influen- 
ces me  in  the  division  of  my  time." 

CLXXIV.  Of  this  Amasis^  it  is  asserted 
that  whilst  he  was  in  a  private  condition  he 

I  This  Ama*i9.')—Tha  conduct  of  this  princ9  rosy 
prop«rljr  be  C'^mparsil  to  that  of  our  Eneliih  Harry, 
who,  when  yiMin^,  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  uf 
excesses,  but  wh  i,  when  hs  succeeded  to  the  cr jwn, 
supported  his  h  m  iut^  with  the  truest  diirniiy.  The 
subsequent  heh«v!>ur  of  Amaiietothe  orafles,  in  like 
manner,  nvy  be  c  mirared  whh  that  of  the  English 
monarch  t-t  the  I  trd  chief  justice,  who  commiiteil  him 
b»  prison  f  jr  striking  him : 

Ya«4M«SMmHiMt 
|Vir  wliidi  1 4o  eammM  into  yior  hand 
Ib'sBMaieM  tinird  Hal  fou  havt  mrA  mhM- 


avoided  every  serious  avocation,  and  give  biir* 
self  entirely  up  to  drinking  and  jollity.  If  ni 
any  time  he  wanted  money  for  his  expensive 
pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  robbery.  Bt 
those  who  suspected  him  as  the  author  o."  tlierr 
loss,  he  was  frequently,  on  his  protesting  him 
self  innocent,  carried  before  the  o*«cle  if 
which  he  was  frequently  condemned,  Mzi  sf 
often  acquitted.  As  soon  as  he  obtainej  be 
supreme  authority,  such  deities  as  had  pronoin* 
ced  him  innocent,  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
contumely,  neglecting  their  temples,  and  nerer 
ofiering  them  either  presents  or  sacrifice ;  this 
he  did  by  way  of  testifying  his  dislike  of  their 
false  decjarations.  Such,  however,  as  decided 
on  his  guilt,  in  testimony  of  their  troth  and 
justice,  he  reverenced  as  true  gods,  with  every 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem. 

CLXXV.  In  honour  of  Minerva  this  prince 
erected  at  Sais  a  magnificent  portico,  exceeding 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  size  and  grandeur. 
The  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  were  of 
a  very  uncommon  size  and  quality,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  number  of  colossal  sUUues,and  an* 
drosphynges^  of  enormous  magnitude.    To  re- 


With  Udi  ranoelynnce.  Oi%t  jmn  on  th^  < 
With  the  like  bold,  jost,  mid  iniartial  •fdnl, 
iUyMfamwdni^ptailnb   TiMn ■  nv ImU. 


2  AndroaphjfngtB.']  —This  was  a  moMtronf  6?iir*, 
with  the  boAf  of  a  lion,  and  face  of  a  man.  Tha 
artists  of  Egypt,  however,  commonly  represented  Um 
sphinx  with  the  tKxly  of  a  li  >n.  and  the  face  <  f  a  yoao; 
woman.  These  were  generally  pUced  at  the  entraoce 
of  temples,  tn  serve  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  theology. — Lanhtr. 

"  Les  sphinx  dei  Egyptians  oni  les  deux  sexes,  c'etf 
a  dire,  qu'ils  s:>nt  femelles  par  devant,  ayant  nne  tele 
de  femme,  et  males  derriere,  ou  les  teeiiculca  tjnt  ap* 
parenies.  C'est  uoe  remarque  que  pers^nne  n'awiit 
encore  fahe : 

''n  reculie  de  Vinspecti^n  de  quelques  roonumeni 
que  les  artistes  Grecs  donnoient  ausei  des  naiurca  c<m 
p  >sces  a  ces  etrer  mixtes,  et  quMle  fisis  >lent  roeme  del 
sphinx  bartiu,  C3mme  la  prouve  un  bas  relief  en  terre 
cuite  coneerve  a  la  Farnesioa.  Lorstine  IJ.>rtid4« 
nomme  les  8))hiax  des  andr  ^sphynxes,  il  a  vi  ulu  de- 
siirner  par  ceiie  expression  la  dupUcile  de  leur  text. 
Lei  sphinx  qui  sont  aux  quatre  bees  de  la  p>in(e  d« 
Tobeliaqne  du  s  >leil,  S'int  remarquablcs  par  leur  mains 
dlinmmes  armees  d'nnsles  cruchus,  commes  les  gritht 
des  beies  fertces."—  IVt/iilrelfNanfi. 

Dr.J['vic<Kke  observes  that  this  sphinx  is  cutoulnfa 
8  >lid  r*ck.  This  extraordinary  monument  is  laidie 
have  been  the  sepulchre  uf  Amasis,  th>>u|{h  1  think  it  is 
menti  med  by  n  )ne  of  the  ancient  auih  >rs,  except  Fliny. 

M.  Maillet  is  of  opini  >n,  that  the  uni  >n  of  the  head 
of  a  vir!;in  with  the  b  nly  of  a  li  »n,  is  a  symbul  of  what 
happens  in  Eeyrtwhen  the  sun  is  in  the  sitrns  of  Leo  and 
Virx's  and  the  Nile  overfl«»w8.— S.-e  A'orrfe/*'*  Ti^relt. 

Opposite  the  second  pyramid,  eastward,  is  the  ea<>^ 
m  >U8  sphinx,  the  wh  Ae  b  >dy  of  whirh  is  tiuHed  ia  tiM 
sand,  the  tup  uf  the  >hc)c  only  to  be  Besn,which  is  alvw 
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fill  this  t>!mpte  he  also  collected  stones  of  an 
imaztug  thickness,  part  of  which  he  brought 
'rem  the  qaarries  ot  Memphis,  and  part  from 
le  dtj  of  Elephantine,  which  is  distant  from 
£its  a  journey  of  about  twenty  days.  But 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  of  all  to  be  ad- 
mired, was  an  edifice  which  he  brought  from 
Elephantine,  constructed  of  one  entire  stone. 
The  carriage  of  it  employed  two  thousand  men, 
tU  of  whom  were  pilots,  an  entire  period  of 
iLree  years.  The  length  of  this  structure  on 
the  outside  is  twenty-one  cubits,  it  is  fourteen 
wide,  and  eight  high ;  in  the  inside  |he  length 
of  it  is  twenty-two  cubits  and  twenty  digits, 
twelve  cubits  wide,  and  five  high.  It  is  placed 
It  the  entrance  of  the  temple ;  the  reason  it 
was  carried  no  further  is  this :  the  architect,  re- 
flecting upon  his  long  and  continued  fatigue, 
■igbed  deeply,  which  incident  Amasis  con- 
itnied  as  an  omen,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 
Some,  however,  affirm  that  one  of  those  em- 
p'oyed  to  move  it  by  levers,  wus  crushed  by  it, 
iar  which  reason  it  was  advanced  no  farther. 

CLXXVI.  To  other  temples  also,  Amasis 
nade  many  and  magnificent  presents.  At 
Memphis,  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  he 
phced  a  colossal  recumbent  figure,  which  was 
•eveoty-five  feet  long.  Upon  the  same  pedi- 
ment are  two  other  colossal  figures,  formed  out 
of  the  same  stone,  and  each  twenty  feet  high. 
Of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  attitude, 
another  colossal  statue  may  be  seen  at  Sais. 
This  prince  built  also  at  Memphis  the  temple 
of  Isis,  the  grandeur  of  which  excites  universal 
admiration. 

CLXXVII.  With  respect  to  all  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  river  confers  upon  the  soil, 
and  the  soil  on  the  inhabitants,  the  reign  of 
Amasis  was  furtunste  for  the  Egyptians,  who 
under  this  prince  could  boast  of  twenty  thou- 
iand  cities'  well  inhabited.     Amasis  is  further 


a  hondred  feet  Utnf  ,  and  is  of  a  sincle  stone,  making 
part  of  the  rock  on  which  the  pjramids  rest.  Its  head 
rue*  abom  8even<«nd<4weniy  feel  al»ve  the  sand.  Ma> 
hiQiec  haa  taught  the  AralM,  to  hold  all  imaires  of  men 
or«ttiinaIs  ia  detesuii^n,  and  thej  have  disfigured  the 
Cic«  with  ibeir  arrows  and  lances. 

K.  Paiiw  sajs,  these  sphinxes,  the  body  of  whirh  is 
kair  a  viriin,  half  a  li  m,  are  images  of  the  deitf,  whom 
Ihejr  ivpreaenl  as  an  hermaphrHlite.— A»rary. 

3  Twtntjf  Ihmmmi  oViee.]— This  c.iumry  was  once 
&  mnet  pop«il  ms  of  the  known  world,  and  now  it  does 
Wi  a|ipear  inferi  ir  tn  any.  In  ancient  times  it  had 
e*^Mea  th  riaaand  as  well  considerable  tinnms  as  cities, 
•»  my  Ik  icen  l>y  ihs  sacred  registers.  In  th«  lime  of 
f^'lemy  Luus  there  were  three  thousand,  which  still 
Meaio.  Ia  a  geosral  acc«>iaai  once  taken  %jt  the  Inha* 


remarkable  for  having  instituted  that  law  which 
obliges  every  Egyptian  once  in  the  year  i3  ox* 
plain  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district,  tlia 
means  by  which  he  obtains  his  subsistence. 
The  refusal  to  comply  with  thia  ordinance,  or 
the  not  being  able  to  prove  that  a  livelihood 
was  procured  by  honest  means,  was  a  capital 
offence.  This  law  Solon*  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  and  established  at  Athens,  where  it  sf*II 
remains  in  force,  experience  having  proved 
its  wisdom. 

CLXXVIII.  The  king  was  very  partial 
to  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  them  upon  every 
occasion.  Such  as  wished  to  have  a  regular 
communication  with  Egypt,  he  permitted  to 
have  a  settlement  at  Naucratis.  To  others, 
who  did  not  require  a  fixed  residence,  as  being 
only  engaged  in  occasional  commerce,  he  as- 
signed certain  places  for  the  construction  of 
altars,  and  the  performance  of  their  religious 
rites.  The  most  spacious  and  celebrated 
temple  which  the  Greeks  have,  they  call  Hel- 
lenium.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teos,  Phocea,  and  Cla* 
zoroenie ;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  Cnidusi 
Halicarnaasus,  and  Phaselis ;  of  the  iEoIinns 
of  Mitylene  only.  Hellenium  is  the  common 
property  of  all  these  cities,  who  also  appoint 
proper  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their  com- 
merce :  the  claims  of  other  cities  to  these  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  is  absurd  and  fslse. 
The  iEginets,  it  must  be  observed,  construct- 
ed by  themselves  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  as  did 
the  Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to 
Apollo. 

CLXXIX.  Formerly  Naucratis  was  the 
sole  emporium  of  Egypt;  whoever  came  to 


bitants,  they  amounted  to  seven  millions,  and  there  are 
no  less  than  three  millions  at  present.— A'od.  Siculu». 

Ancient  Efypl  supplied  fuod  to  el^ht  inillions  of  in- 
habitants,  and  to  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
likewise.  At  present  the  estimate  is  not  one  half  I  do 
not  think,  with  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  that  this  kingdom 
contained  twenty  thousand  cities  in  Uie  time  of  Amasis. 
bet  the  astonishing  ruins  every  where  to  be  f'und,  and 
in  uninhabliod  places,  prove  they  must  have  been  thrice 
as  numemes  as  they  are.»Sivary. 

It  is  impracticable  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  th«  popu- 
lation of  EgypL  Nevertheless,  as  It  is  known  that  the 
numt^er  of  towns  and  villages  dnss  not  exceed  two 
thousand  three  hundred,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  each  them,  one  with  another,  including  Cairo  Itself, 
Is  not  more  than  a  thousand,  the  total'  cannot  be  mors 
than  two  millii>ns  three  hundred  thoasand.— Folney. 

4  Thia  law  SJon.^—U  should  rather  seem  that  this 
law  was  established  in  Athens  by  DracO)  and  that  S;>lua 
cnmmuied  the  punishment  of  death  to  that  of  In&my 
a-iainii  all  those  who  had  thrice  offended. 
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any  other  than  the  Canopian  moath  of  the 
Nile,  wan  compelled  to  swear  that  it  was  en- 
tirely accidental,  and  was  in  the  same  vessel 
obliged  to  go  thither.  Naucratis  was  held  in 
each  great  estimation,  that  if  contrary  winds 
prevented  a  passage,  the  merchant  was  obliged 
to  move  his  goods  on  board  the  common  boats 
of  the  river,  and  carried  them  roand  the  Delta 
to  Naucratis. 

CLXXX.  By  some  accident  the  ancient 
temple  of  Delphi  was  once  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  Amphictyons  voted  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  it.  A  fourth  part  of  this  was  as- 
signed to  the  Delphians,  who,  to  collect  their 
quota,  went  about  to  different  cities,  and  ob- 
tained a  very  considerable  sum  from  Egypt. 
Amasis  presented  Ihem  *  with  a  thousand 
talents  of  alum.  The  Greeks  who  resided  in 
Egypt  made  a  collection  of  twenty  mins. 

CLXXXI.  This  king  made  a  strict  ond 
amicable  confederacy  with  the  Cyrenians ;  lo 
cement  which,  he  determined  to  take  a  wife  of 
that  country,  either  to  show  his  particular  at- 
tachment to  the  Cyrenians,  or  his  partiality  to 
a  woman  of  Greece.  She  whom  he  married  is 
reported  by  some  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Battus,  by  others  of  Arcesilaus,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Critobulus.  She  was  certainly  descend- 
ed of  an  honourable  family,  end  her  name  was 
Ladice.  When  the  nuptials  came  to  be  con- 
summated, the  king  found  himaelf  afflicted  with 
an  imbecility  which  he  experienced  with  no 
other  woman.  The  continuance  of  this  induced 
him  thus  to  address  his  wife  :  *<  You  have  cer- 
Uinly  practised  some  charm  to  my  injury ;  ex- 
pect not  therefore  to  escape,  but  prepare  to  un- 
dergo the  most  cruel  death."  When  the  woman 
found  all  expostulations  ineffectual,  she  vowed, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  « that  if  on  the  follow- 
ing night  her  husband  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
her,  she  would  present  a  statue  to  her  at  Gyre- 
ne.'* Her  wishes  were  accomplished,  Amnsis 
found  his  vigour  restored,  and  ever  afterwards 
distinguished  h«^  by  the  kindest  affection.   La- 

1  Anuuia  pre»ent€d  /A«m.>- DifTerent  species  of  ani- 
rnalf  wsre  the  deities  of  the  diflbreoi  sects  among  the 
Egyptians ;  and  the  deities  being  In  continual  war,  en- 
gaged their  votaries  in  the  same  contention.  The  wor- 
shippers  of  dn(!B  could  not  long  remain  In  peace  with 
the  adorers  of  ca'ts  and  wolves.  But  where  that  reason 
took  not  place,  the  Ej^ypllan  superstition  was  WA  so 
Inconipaiilile  as  is  comro'mly  imagined,  since  we  learn 
firom  Herod  itus,  that  very  large  contributions  were 
given  by  Amasis  towards  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Delphi.— /rums. 


dice  performed  her  vow,  and  sent  a  statue  (o 
Venus ;  it  has  remained  to  my  time,  snd  msy 
be  seen  near  the  city  of  Cyrene.  This  same 
Ladice,  when  Gambyses  afterwards  conquered 
Egypt,  wae,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  who  she 
was,  sent  back  without  injury  to  Gyrene. 

GLXXXII.  Numerous  were  the  marks  of 
liberality  which  Amasis  liestowed  on  Greece 
To  Gyrene  he  sent  a  golden  statue  of  Minerva, 
with  a  portrait  of  himself.'    To  the  temple  of 

2  Portrait  <f  himseff.']— The  art  of  painting  wai  pro 
bat  ly  Icnown  In  Egypt  in  the  first  ages,  Lul.they  do  dc4 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  this  art  better  than  in  Kulp 
ture.  Antiquity  does  not  mention  any  painter  or  fculfw 
tor  of  Egypt,  who  had  acquired  celcbrhy.— Sbvory. 

At  what  periud  we  may  venture  to  date  the  fim  orfsin 
of  |iainting,  is  a  sul<ject  involved  in  great  diflici  >. 
Perliaps  we  are  not  extravagant  in  saying,  that  it  ma 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Tn^jan  war.  The  f  Ilnwing 
note  is  to  bt  f  >und  in  Servius,  AnnoL  ad  JEneid.  ii.  ver. 
392.  **Scuti8  Or»corum  Nepuuus,  Tri>janonim  fuit 
Minerva  depicts.*' 

With  respect  to  the  Egyptians,  It  is  asserted  by  Tad- 
lus,  that  they  knew  the  art  of  designing  Ijef  <re  tliey 
were  acquainted  with  letters.  **  Prima  per  figuras  ani* 
maliuro  Egyptii  sensus  mentis  effing ebant,  el  antiqnii- 
sima  monuments  memorifle  humana  impressa  saxis 
cernuiuur."    Annsl.  lib.  x.  cap.  14. 

Ii  is  ingeniously  remarked  by  Webb,  In  favour  of  tiie 
antiquity  nf  painting,  that  when  the  Spaniards  first  ar 
rivMl  in  America,  the  news  was  sent  to  the  ein|)er»r  in 
painted  expresses,  they  nut  having  at  that  time  the  u« 
of  letters. 

Mr.  Norden  sayf,  that  in  the  higher  EsypL  to  this  day 
may  be  seen  amongst  tha  mins  uf  superb  edifices,  mar- 
bles artificially  stained,  so  exquisitely  fresh  in  point  or 
colour,  that  they  seem  recently  dismissed  frum  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  WInksImann  says,  that  In  the  EpyrtisQ 
mummies  which  have  been  minutely  examined,  there 
are  apparent  the  six  distinct  colours  of  whhe,llack, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green ;  but  these,  In  pi>inl  of  cfieci, 
are  contemptible,  compared  with  the  C(>lnmnB  alluded 
to  above,  seen  and  described  by  Norden.  Pococke  also 
tells  us,  thai  in  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  kingi  of 
Thebes,  the  picture  of  the  king  is  painted  full  lensth 
on  stone.  Both  the  sides  snd  ceilings  of  the  room  in 
which  this  is  to  be  seen  are  cut  with  hieruglyphicf  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  some  of  litem  painted,  being  si 
fresh  as  if  thsy  were  but  just  finished,  though  they  muA 
be  above  two  thousand  years  old. 

The  snclent  heathens  were  accustomed  to  pslnt  their 
Idols  of  a  red  colour,  as  appears  from  the  following  ex* 
tract  from  the  Wisdom  of  Si.lomon : 

"The  carpenter  carved  it  diligently  when  he  h&d 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  formed  it  by  the  skill  of  hii  un* 
derstanding,  and  fashioned  It  to  the  shape  of  a  man,  or 
made  it  like  some  vile  beast,  laying  It  over  with  ver* 
millont  and  with  paint  ccluuring  It  red,  and  covering 
every  spot  therein." 

It  seems  rather  a  farfetched  explanation,  to  say  thai 
this  was  done  because  the  first  statues  were  set  spin 
memory  of  warriors,  remarkable  f  t  shedding  much 
blood.  Yet  it  is  so  interpreted  In  Harmer's  Obierva- 
tl.ms  on  PSssages  of  Scripture.  Of  ancient  paioiiDj 
the  relics  are  indeed  but  few ;  but  those  extolled  by 
Pococke  and  N<*rden,  and  the  beautiful  specimenl 
which  have  at  diflferent  times  twon  dQg  up  at  Bcrtula* 
neum,  are  sulBclent  to  show  that  the  artists  pusseoed 
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Minem  at  Lindas  he  gave  two  marble  statues, 
with  a  linen  corselet,  which  well  deserves  in- 
fpection.  Two  figares  of  himself,  carved  in 
wood,  he  presented  to  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Samoa ;  they  were  placet}  immediately  behind 
the  gates,  where  they  still  remain.  His  kind- 
aess  to  Samos  was  owing  to  the  hospitality  ^ 

estranniuiftry  excellence.  Tluil  in  particular  of  Chiron 
and  Achilles,  which  many  ingenious  men  have  not 
•cnipled  to  ascribe  to  rarrfaai lus,  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ftbly  bewitiful. 

The  greel  fitaoler  of  the  art  of  painting  in  ancient 
Greece  was  Zeuxis,  as  was  Michael  Augeto  amengat 
die  nutdems.— 7*- 

3  Koajpiloii/yO— That  tis  amonsl  the  andents,  which 


which  subsisted  between  him  and  Polycrates, 
the  son  of  ^aces.  He  had  no  such  motive  of 
attachment  to  Lindus,  but  was  moved  by  the 
report  that  the  teiKple  of  Minerva  there  was 
erected  by  the  daoghters  of  Danaus,  when  they 
fled  from  the  sons  of  Egyptus. — Such  was  the 
munificence  of  Amasis,  who  was  also  the  first 
person  that  conquered  Cyprus,  and  compelled 
it  to  pay  him  tribute. 

was  ratified  bj  particular  ceremonies,  and  considered 
as  the  most  sacred  of  alt  engagements :  nor  dissolved 
except  wl!h  ceruln  solemn  fonns,  and  for  weighty 
reaiiuas. 
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THALIA.* 


L   AcAi^rsT   this  Amant,   Cambjrwt.  the ' 
■M  of  Cyras,  led  an  army,  compoieJ  as  well 
of  hie  other  suljects,  as  of  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
Greeks.    His  inducements  were  these  :  by  an 
tmbssndor  whom  he  despntched  for  this  par-  j 
pow  into  Egypt,  he  demanded  the  daughter  of, 
Amans,  which  he  did  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
certain  Egyptian  who  had  entertained  an  en> 
miiy  tgamst  his  master.   This  man  was  a  phy- 
lician,  and  when  Cyrus  had  once  requested  of 
Amasii  the  best  medical  advice  which  Egypt 

1  Thutia.]— On  the  commencement  of  his  obierva- 
Uona  on  ih»  book,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  thai  (he  namea 
of  ihe  mnees  were  only  affixed  ij  iho  books  of  Heridiv 
till  it  a  subaeqoent  and  Itier  peri.id.  P.irphyrjr  does 
iM  distinguish  the  second  biK>k  of  our  hisutrlan  by  the 
nuneof  Emerpe,  but  Is  satisfied  with  calling  it  the  book 
vhich  treats  of  the  alftirs  of  Egypt.  Athenaeus  als.> 
mjt,  the  first  or  the  second  book  of  the  histories  of 
BeraLoH. 

I  am  nevertheless  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
Iheat  names  were  annexed  to  the  hooks  of  Herodotus 
fr>HB  ike  sp'>nlane'*us  impslse  of  admlratl  m  which  was 
ciciied  amongst  the  first  nearors  of  them  at  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

According  to  Fausanias,  there  were  originally  no 
nan  than  three  Muses,  wh-)se  names  were  Melete, 
Mneme,  and  A  <ide>  Their  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased m  nine,  their  residence  C'>nfined  to  Pamassns, 
ud  the  direct!  m  or  patr^n^e  of  them,  if  these  be  not 
improper  terms,  assigned  to  Ap  ^llo.  Their  contest  fir 
nperiority  with  the  nine  daughters  of  Evippc,  and  eon- 
Kquent  victory,  is  agreeably  described  by  Ovid.  Meu 
book  V.  Their  order  and  influence  seem  in  a  great 
nieaiiirs  ti  have  been  arbitrary.  The  names  of  the 
lK»ks  of  Ber  )d  aus  liave  been  generally  ad  ipted  as  de- 
terminate with  respect  to  their  order.  This  was,  how- 
ever, with  ut  any  assigned  motive,  perverted  by  Aasj- 
nho,  in  the  subj  dned  epigram : 


I  iHciio  (MdeC  wnnaee  Ttalb. 
Duldtoqai*  eabWM  EafaqM  IhtilNB  VKtt 
T^fpMhBre  iS&cfw  ciltam  wofti^  iwptHf^ 
fleon  (eicM  Cnto  nltat  pcde,  ewmiiM  vdtm, 
Cknaaa  Callbp*  IB>rH  htroica  JModal. 
Gkwte  eali  lantw  KnubSw  ct  itfn. 
S^ait  cmcta  anML  loqaitiir  Wytiymnh  fHhL 
Mma  Apellineai  wh  his  imnrcl  iwJiqw  iuihm, 


could  affiird  for  a  disonler  in  his  eyes,  the  king 
had  forced  him,  in  preference  to  all  others,  from 
his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  him  into  Persia. 
In  revenge  for  which  treatment  this  Egyptian 
instigated  Cambyses  to  require  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  that  he  might  either  suffer  affliction 
from  the  lose  of  his  child,  or  by  refusing  to 
send  her,  provoke  the  resentment  of  Camby- 
ses. Amasis  both  droaded  and  detested  the 
power  of  Persia,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept, 
though  fearful  of  refusing  the  overture.  But 
he  well  knew  that  his  daughter  was  meant  to 
be  not  the  wife  but  the  concubine  of  Cambyses, 
and  therefore  he  determined  on  this  mode  of 
conduct:  A  pries,  the  former  king,  had  left  an 
only  daughter :  her  name  was  Nitetis,'  and  she 
was  possessed  of  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  king,  having  decorated  her  with  great 
splendour  of  dress,  sent  her  into  Persia  as  his 
own  child.  Not  long  after,  when  Cambyses 
occasionally  addressed  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  *•  Sir,*'  said  she,  **  you  arc  greatly  mis- 
taken, and  Amasis  has  deceived  you;  he  has 
adorned  my  person,  and  sent  me  to  you  as  his 
daughter,  but  A  pries  was  my  father,  whom  he 
with  his  other  rebellious  subjects  dethroned  and 
put  to  death.*'    This  speech  and  this  occasion 

2  iVt/efw.]— Cambyses  had  not  bn?  been  king,  ere  he 
res  )lved  upon  a  vrar  with  the  Epyptiins,  by  reason  of 
s^me  olftnce  uken  against  Amasis  their  king.  Hero 
d  nus  tells  us  il  was  becaase  Amasis,  when  he  desired 
of  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  sent  him  a  daughter 
of  Apries  instead  of  his  own.  But  this  could  not  be  true, 
because  Apries  having  been  dead  abcm  f  irty  years  be* 
f  tre,  no  daughter  of  his  covM  be  yoang  enough  to  be 
acceptable  to  Cambyses.—So  far  Prideauz;  but  Larcher 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  apparent  impr.tbability,  by 
saying  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apries 
lived  a  prisoner  many  years  after  Amnsis  dethroned 
him  and  succeeded  to  his  power;  and  that  there  is  nti 
impossibility  in  the  opinion  that  Niietis  mi;!ht,  there- 
f  >re,  be  no  m<>re  than  twenty  or  twenty -two  years  of  age 
wlieu  she  was  sent  to  Cambyses.— 7*. 
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immediately  prompted  Cambyses  in  grcot  wrath, 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Egypt. — Such 
is  the  Persian  account  of  the  story. 

II.  The  Egyptians  claim  Cambyses  as  their 
own,  by  assi^rting  that  this  incident  did  not 
happen  to  him,  but  to  Cyras,'  from  whom,,and 
from  this  daughter  of  A  pries,  they  say  he  was 
born.'  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  true. 
The  Ej^yptians  are  of  all  mankind  the  best 
conversant  with  the  Persian  manners,  and  they 
must  have  known  that  a  natural  child  could 
never  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  whilst 
a  legitimate  one  was  alive.  And  it  was  equally 
certain  tbit  Cambyses  was  not  born  of  an 
Egyptian  woman,  but  was  the  son  of  Cassan- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Pharnaspe,  of  the  race 
of  the  Achenienides.  This  story,  therefore, 
was  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  might 
from  this  pretence  claim  a  connection  with  the 
house  of  Cyrus. 

III.  Another  story  also  is  asserted,  which 
to  me  seems  improbable.  They  say  that  a 
Persian  lady  once  visiting  the  wives  of  Cyrus, 
saw  standing  near  their  mother  the  children 
of  Cassandane,  whom  she  complimented  in 
high  terms  on  their  superior  excellence  of 
form  and  person.  »  Me,*'  replied  Cassandane, 
«  who  am  the  mother  of  these  children,  Cy> 
rua  neglects  and  despises,  all  his  kindness  is 
bestowed  on  this  Egyptian  female."  ^  This 
she  said  from  resentment  against  Nitetis. 
They  add  that  Cambyses,  her  eldest  son,  in> 
atantly  exclaimed,  *«  Mother,  as  soon  as  I  am  a 
man,  I  will  effect  the  utter  destrnction  of 
Egypt."  '  These  words,  from  a  prince  who 
was  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  surprised  and 


1  But  to  Cyn/«.]— They  speak  with  m'>re  probabiliiy, 
who  BAj  it  wag  Cyrus,  and  nut  Cambyses,  to  whom  this 
dauzhter  of  Apries  was  sent— Pndraux. 

3  IViey  «fly  he  vran  h  irti.y-^»\ymmx%^  In  his  Stratage- 
inata,  relates  the  ufftir  in  this  manner:— Nitetis,  who 
was  in  re-tlhy  the  tiaushter  nf  Apries,  cohabited  a  long 
time  with  Cyrus  as  the  dauchter  t  f  Atnasis.  Af.er  hav- 
ing many  children  i>y  Cyrus,  she  disclr»sad  to  him  whr 
she  really  was;  fr  ill  -uih  Ainnsif  was  dead,  she  wishr 
to  revtincre  herself  on  his  s  ^n  Psammenitus.  Cyrus  aw* 
ceded  to  her  wishes,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prepa> 
niti  ins  f >i*  an  Egyptian  war.  This,  Cambyses  was  per- 
suaded  by  his  m  >ther  t  >  u!idertake,and  revenged  on  the 
Egyptians  the  cause  «-f  the  family  of  Apries.— 7*. 

3/iri7/  fff-t  the  utUr  dtstrwHon  of  Eg^ft,^—lA\.e 
rally,  I  will  turn  Esypi  upside  down. 

M.  Lircher  enumerates,  fnm  Athenvns,  the  van  <us 
anddestruciive  wnrs  which  had  ori.'inated  on  account 
of  women ;  he  Hdds,  what  a  numtter  of  illustri  tfs  fami- 
lies  had,  fr  >m  a  simil-tr  cause, been  utterly  exiiuf  uished. 
The  imprcssi  *n  of  this  idea,  added  ti  the  vexaii  ns 
which  he  had  himself  experienced  in  damesiic  life,  prj< 


delighted  the  woman ;  and  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came a  man,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ho 
remembered  the  incident,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  Egypt. 

IV.  He  had  another  inducement  to  this 
undertaking.  Among  the  auxiliaries  of  A ms- 
sis  was  a  man  named  Phanes,  a  native  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  greatly  distinguishcJ  by  his 
mental  as  well  as  military  accomplishments. 
This  person  being,  for  I  know  not  what  les- 
son,  incensed  against  Amasis,  fled  in  a  ves- 
sel from  Egypt  to  have  a  conference  with 
Cambyses.  As  be  possessed  great  infloenca 
amongst  the  auxiliaries,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt*  Amasis 
ordered  him  to  be  rigorously  pursued,  and  for 
this  purpose  equipped,  under  the  care  bf  the 
most  faithful  of  hia  eunuchs,  a  three-banked 
galley.  The  pursuit  was  successful,  and  Pht- 
nes  was  taken  in  Lydia,  but  he  was  not  csnied 
back  to  Egypt,  for  he  circumvented  his  guards, 
and  by  making  them  drunk  effected  his  escspe. 
He  fled  instantly  to  Persia :  Cambyaes  wss 
then  meditating  the  expedition  against  Egypt* 
but  wss  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  marching 
an  army  over  the  deserts,  where  so  little  water 
was  to  be  procured.  Phanes  explained  to  the 
king  all  the  concerns  of  Amasis ;  and  to  ob- 
viate the  above  difficulty,  advised  him  to  send 
and  ask  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs  a  safe  passage 
through  his  territories. 

V.  This  is  indeed  the  only  avenue  by  which 
Egypt  can  poasibly  be  entered.  The  whole 
country,  from  Phcsnicia  to  Cadytia,  a  city 
which  belongs  to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  and 
in  my  opinion  equal  to  Sardis,  together  with 
all  the  commercial  towns  as  far  as  Jenysui,^ 


bat  'y  extorted  ir^m  our  great  poet,  Milton,  the  tuUoW' 
Inj  energetic  lines: 

Oh,  Why  dM  God, 
CrwtDr  v'm,  th«l  peopled  hisbaM  bttfta. 
With  ipirits  nuaailliw,  ovale  al  iari 
Tbh  Bovclly  no  nrlfa,  this  fair  defect 
or  mrara,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  one* 
With  ncn  aaaaseli,  whbmrt  frniaiM, 
Or  find  tymt  nther  wajr  to  gmcrala 
Mankind  ?  This  macbkr  bad  nal  thee  MUn^ 
And  oiorc  thai  ihall  befell,  inaaawnUe 
Dfaluitaiicei  on  eaitb  lhit»(h  fenale  waieaS— r 


4  /«ny«M«0— Stephanus  Byzantinus  calls  this  cit; 
Inys,  f >r  that  is  mar.ifestly  the  name  he  fives  ii,  if  ae 
take  awoy  the  Oreelc  termination.  But  Her  'dotus  frrm 
wh  im  he  t)orr/tws,  reniers  it  Jenls.  Ii  would  have  bees 
more  truly  rendered  I)oric«  Janis,  f.>r  (hat  was  nearer 
ft  the  real  name.  The  historian,  however,  p-ints  it  out 
pliinly  by  sayinr,  that  it  was  three  days' j>ume7  fr^m 
m  >unt  Casiiis,  and  that  the  whole  way  was  ihrough  liit 
Arul4an  desert.— firyon/. 
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Mloug  to  the  Arabians.    This  is  also  the  case 


with  that  space  of  land  which  from  the  Syrian 
JeDjrsQs  eitends  to  the  lake  of  Serbonis,  from 
tiie  vicinity  of  which  mount  Casing  stretches 
to  the  sea.  At  this  lake,  where,  as  was  re- 
ported, Typhoit  was  concealed,  Egypt  com- 
oences.  This  tract,  which  comprehends  the 
city  Jenysus,  mount  Casius,  and  the  lake  of 
Serboois,  is  of  no  trifling  ettent ;  it  is  a  three 
dajt*  journey  over  a  very  dry  and  parch'ed 
desert. 

VI.  I  shall  now  explain  what  is  known  to 
very  few  of  those  who  travel  into  Egypt  by  sea. 
Twice  in  every  year  there  are  exported  from 
different  parts  of  Greece  to  Egypt,  and  from 
Pboraicta  in  particular,  wine  secured  in  earthen 
jars,  not  one  of  which  jars  is  afterwards  to  be 
leen.  I  shall  describe  to  what  purpose  they  are 
•pplied :  the  principal  magistrate  of  every  town 
b  obliged  to  collect  all  the  earthen  vessels  im- 
ported to  the  place  where  he  resides,  snd  send 
them  to  Memphis.  The  Mejnphians  fill  them 
with  water,*  and  afterwards  transport  them  to 
the  Syrian  deserts.  Thus  all  the  earthen  ves- 
aels  esfriod  into  Egypt,  and  there  carefully  col- 
lected, are  continually  added  to  those  already 
ia  Syria. 


Mr.  Biyftnt  is  certainly  mtfttaken  with  respect  to  the 
fi:a.iti  m  nf  ihii  place.  It  was  an  Arabian  town,  on  this 
iUe  Uke  Serb  mis  compared  with  Syria,  on  the  uiher 
frnnpared  with  Esrypi.  When  Herod  itus  says  that  this 
plsce  was  three  days*  j  >urn«y  from  mount  Casius,  he 
niM  be  understood  as  speakin;  of  the  Syrian  side ;  if 
fliiierwise,  Cainbysss  cnulJ  nx  have  been  no  emljar- 
rused  frmi  want  of  water,  &c.— See  Larcher  larther  on 
(his  iufc^ct. 

5  Mount  Cast<f«0~'This  plare  is  nrtw  called  by  sea- 
men mount  Tens  re ;  here  ancien'.ly  was  a  temple  sacred 
fa>  Jopher  Casius ;  in  this  m>untain  alsiwas  Pimpey 
the  grru  buried,  as  s  *me  affirm,  bein%  murdered  at  its 
(*<  This,  h  >wever,  is  n>t  true,  his  b  tdy  w.is  burnt  on 
ih*  shore  l/y  one  of  his  freedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an 
oil  fishins-bmt,  and  his  ashes  heinv  conveyed  to  Rome, 
w«re  deposited  privately  by  his  wife  Cornelia  In  a  vault 
of  his  Alban  vill  i.^8  «  MiddUlon*»  Uft  <fCvtro.—T. 

6  IViM  leo/er.]— The  water  of  the  Nile  never  ba- 
ftwnes  impure,  whether  reserved  at  hoiTle,  or  exported 
xltrnad.  *On  b>Hn]  the  vessels  which  pass  from  Egypt 
tn  Italy,  this  wuer,  which  remains  at  the  end  of  the 
v-'jnse,  is  [(»  <!,  wliilst  what  they  happen  to  take  in 
<'«rin5  their  v  y*re  corrupts.  The  Esyinhins  are  the 
"nSy pe-tple  we  know  wh)  preserve  this  water  in  jirs, 
M  ■'ihcrsdo  wine.  They  keep  it  three  or  f  ur  years, 
tad  %  •metimcs  longer,  and  the  a?e  of  this  water  is  with 
them  an  increase  of  i's  vilue.as  the  age  uf  wine  is  else- 
wVre.-.lnVVrfes  Orat.  Eft,p'ian. 

M <!era  writers  and  travellers  are  ajrreed  ab'>utthe 
^«'«tleoce  i.f  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  ab  ive 
««  r  i  »n,  with  respe:l  t »  Its  krepin?,  wants  b>  be  cor- 
r*t»raied.  Much  the  same  is  said  ren^ctins  the  water 
^'l»Th4mi& 


VI r.  Such  are  the  r  a/is  which  the  Persians 


have  constantly  adopted  to  provide  themselves 
with  water  in  these  deserts,  from  the  time  that 
they  were  first  masters  of.  Egypt.  But  as,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  they  had  not  this 
resource,  Cambyses  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
Halicamassian  guest,  and  solicited  of  the  Ara- 
bian prince,  a  safe  passage  through  his  territo- 
ries ;  which  was  granted,  after  mutual  promises 
of  friendship. 

VIII.  These  are  the  ceremonies  which  the 
Arabisns  observe  when  they  make  alliances,  of 
which  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  tena- 
cious.^ On  these  occasions  some  one  connect- 
ed with  both  parties  stsnds  betwixt  them,  and 
with  a  sharp  stone  opens  a  vein  of  the  hand, 
near  the  middle  finger,  of  those  who  are  about 
to  contract.  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  vest 
of  each  person,  and  dips  it  in  their  blood,  with 
which  he  stsins  several  stones  purposely  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  invoking  during 
the  process  Bacchus  and  Urania.  When  this 
is  finished,  he  who  solicits  the  compact  to  be 
made,  pledges  his  friends  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  engagements  to  the  stranger  or  citizen,  or 
whoever  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and  all  of  them 
conceive  an  indispensable  necessity  to  exist,  of 
performing  what  they  promise  Bacchus  and 
Urania  are  the  only  deities  whom  they  venerate. 
They  cut  off  their  bair  round  their  temples, 
from  the  supposition  that  Bacchus  wore  his  in 
that  form ;  him  they  call  Urotalt ;  Urania, 
Aliiat.' 

IX.  When  the  Arabian  prince  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  messengers  of  Cambyses, 
he  ordered  all  his  camels  to  be  Isdeu  with  csmel- 
skins  filled  with  water,  and  to  be  driven  to  thA 
deserts,  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Cambyses 
and  his  army.  Of  this  incident  the  above  seems 
to  me  the  more  probable  narrative.     There  is 


7  7Vna'tou«.]— How  Ctlthful  the  Arabs  are  at  this  day, 
when  they  have  pledsed  themselves  to  be  s  <,  is  a  topic 
nf  admiration  and  nf  praise  with  all  mtxlern  travellers. 
They  wli  >once  fut  themselves  under  their  prutcciiun 
have  noihini;  afierwards  to  fear,f  r  (heir  w  nl  is  racred. 
Sinful  ir  as  the  m  dc  here  described  t.f  f-rminf  allU 
andes  may  ap|-)ear  to  an  English  reader,  th-it  •  f  taking 
an  riath  I  y  putiine  the  hand  under  the  fhi^It,  in  use 
aro'^n<?  the  |>atriHrchs,  was  surely  not  less  s  \ 

"Abraham  s.iid  unti  the  eldest  servant  of  his  hmiss 
that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  1  praj  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thi.  h."    Gen.  xx'w.  2.—T. 

8  yl/tVa'.]— Acc^nliiis  t)  ScMen,  in  his  treatise  da 
Diis  Syi-is,  the  Mhra  of  the  Persians  is  the  s^me  with 
the  Alitta  c»r  Alitat  nf  the  Arabians.  In  this  term  Alilat 
we  d  luotlesa  rec(»gnise  the  allah  of  ihs  nudern 
Arabians. 


1H8 


HERODOTUS. 


ftbo  another,  which,  howeTer  I  may  diibelieTc, 
I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit.  In  Arahia  is  a 
large  river  called  Corya,  which  loaee  itself  in 
tne  ReU  Sea :  from  this  river  the  Arabian  is 
■aid  to  have  formed  a  canal  of  the  skins  of 
oxf  o  and  other  animsJe  sewed  together,  which 
WM  continued  to  the  above-mentioned  deserts, 
where  he  also  sunk  a  number  of  cisterns  to  re- 
c4ve  the  water  so  introduced.  From  the  river 
to  the  desert  is  a  joumi*y  of  twelve  days ;  and 
they  sajr  that  the  water  was  conducted  by  three 
distinct  canals  into  as  many  different  places. 

X.  At  the  Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  was  encamp* 
ed,  and  expected  Cambyses  in  arms.  Amasis 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  died 
before  Cambyses  had  advanced  to  Egypt,  and 
during  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his  power  he 
experienced  no  extraordinary  calamity.  At  his 
death  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
a  sepuchre  which  he  had  erected  for  himself  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.*  During  the  reign  of 
his  son  Psammenitus,  Egypt  beheld  a  most  re- 
markable prodigy  ;  there  was  rain  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  a  circumstance  which  never  hap- 
pened before,  and  which,  as  the  Thebans  them- 
selves assert,  has  never  occurred  since.  In  the 
higher  parts  oC.  Egypt  it  never  rains,  but  at 
that  period  we  read  it  rained  at  Thebes  in  dis- 
tinct drops.' 

XI.  The  Cerstans  ^  having  passed  the  de- 
serts fixed  their  camp  opposite  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  with  the  design  of  offering  them  battle. 
The  Greeks  and  Carians,  who  were  the  con- 
federates of  the  Egyptians,  to  show  their  re- 
sentment against  Phanes,  for  introducing  a 
foreign  army  against  Egypt,  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient :  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
they  brought  into  the  camp,  and  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  in  the  sight  of  their  father,  they 
put  them  one  by  one  to  death  upon  a  vessel 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  When  they 
had  done  this,  they  filled  the  vase  which  had 
received  the  blood  with  wine  and  water: 
having  drank  which,'  all  the  auxiliaries  imme- 


1  TTtmple  itf  AfuMrro.]— This  is  not  expressed  In  the 
original  text,  tul  It  Is  evident  that  it  was  In  the  temple 
of  Miiiei  va,  from  chi^>.  clxix.  of  the  second  book.^-7*. 

2  In  dislmrt  drrfM.i— Herodotus  it  periiaps  thus  par- 
Ucvlar,to  diotingtiiflh  rain  from  misu 

Ii  is  a  liitle  remarkable  that  all  the  mentinn  which 
Her  d  lut  makes  uf  the  ancient  Theties,  Is  In  this  pas- 
sage, and  in  this  slight  manner.  In  book  ii.  chap.  xv. 
he  inftrms  us  that  all  Egypt  was  fbnaerlj  called 
Jheliee.— 7*. 

3  Uuxingy  inmk  irA^rA.]— They  protiablj  swore  at  the 


diately  engaged  the  enemy.  The  batdf  nit 
obstinately  disputed,  but  afWr  considerable  kiss 
on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fled. 

XII.  By  the  people  inhabiting  the  pisce 
where  this  bsttle  was  fought  a  very  surprising 
thing  was  pointed  out  to  my  dttention.  The 
bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  engagement 
were  soon  aderwards  collected,  end  separated 
into  two  distinct  heaps.  It  was  observed  of 
the  Persians,  that  their  heads  were  so  ex- 
tremely soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slight  imprss* 
sion  even  of  a  pebble :  those  of  the  Egyptisss, 
on  the  contrary,  were  so  firm,  that  the  blow  of 
a  large  stone  could  hardly  break  them.  Tho 
reason  which  they  gave  for  this  was  very  satis- 
factory— the  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  sge 
shave  their  heads,^  which  by  being  constantly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  become  firm 
and  hard :  this  treatment  also  prevents  bald- 
ness, very  few  instances  of  which  are  ever  to 
be  seen  in  Egypt.  Why  the  skuUs  of  the 
Persians  were  so  soft  may  be  explained  from 
their  being  from  their  infancy  accustomed  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun,  by  the  constant  dm 
of  turbans.  I  saw  the  very  aame  fact  at  Pa- 
premis,  after  examining  the  lionce  of  thoss 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Achtemenes,'  son  of 
Darius,  were  defeated  by  Inarus,  the  African. 

Xni.  The  Egyptians  after  their  defeat 
fled  in  great  disorder  to  Memphis.  Cambyses 
despatched  a  Persian  np  the  river  in  a  Mity- 
lenlan  vessel  to  treat  with  them ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  vessel  enter  Memphis,  they 
rushed  in  a  crowd  from  the  citadel,  destroyed 


same  time  to  avenge  the  treasnn  of  Phanes,  or  perish. 
The  14  vid  of  a  human  victim  mixed  with  wine  scccn»> 
panled  the  m'lst  s:  lemn  firms  of  execration  amf  nt  the 
ancients.  Catiline  made  use  of  this  supertthion  to 
bind  his  adherents  to  secrecy :  **  He  carried  r.Hind,** 
says  Siillust,  **  the  1 1  ^od  (>f  a  human  victim,  mixed  with 
wine;  and  when  all  had  tasted  it, oftera  set  f>nn  (f 
execration  (sirui  In  s  lennibos  sacris  fieri  coosuevit) 
he  Imparted  his  desien."— 7*. 

4  Shave  their  heade.}—'Tht  same  custom  still  lul)- 
siats :  I  have  seen  everj  where  the  children  of  the  cpni* 
mon  pe'>rle,  whether  running  in  the  field,  asMmtled 
r>und  the  vlllim,  or  swimming  In  the  waters,  wiik 
their  heads  shaved  and  bare.  Let  us  but  imagine  tite 
hardness  a  skull  must  acquire  thus  expr-sed  to  the 
scorching  ran,  and  we  shnll  aoi  be  astonished  at  the 
remark  of  Herodutus.— iSkmiry. 

6  ^rA<cm«net.]— Hen)dotu8  and  IMndnma  Sicnlas  bst, 
that  it  WM  Achsemenes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  and  uncle 
ftf  Artaxer>es,thc  same  whohef  ire  had  the  Bovernnienl 
( f  Egypt  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Xrrxes,  that 
had  the  conduct  of  this  war;  but  herein  they  were  de> 
ceived  by  the  similitude  of  names;  fT  It  appears  by 
Ctesias,  that  he  was  the  8'>n  of  Hamestris,  whom  Arl» 
xerxes  sent  with  his  army  into  EgypL— PrtdlMMir. 
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tlw  tesiel,  tore  the  crew  in  pieces,*  and  after- 
rartis  carried  them  into  the  citadel.  Siege 
was  imnediately  laid  to  the  place,  and  the 
Egyptian!  were  finally  compelled  to  aurrender. 
Thoae  Africans  who  lived  nearest  to  Egypt, 
tpprehensive  of  a  similar  fate,  submitted  with* 
out  contest,  imposing  a  tribute  on  themselves, 
tBtl  sending  presents  to  tho  Persians.  Their 
rumple  was  followed  by  the  Cyreneans  and 
Bircpsns,  who  were  struck  with  the  like  pan- 
ir.  The  African  presents  Cambyses  received 
very  graciously,  hot  he  expressed  much  resent- 
meot  at  those  of  the  Cyreneans,  as  I  think,  on 
lecoont  of  their  meanness.  They  sent  him 
five  hundred  minsf  of  silver,  which,  as  soon  as 
ha  received,  with  his  own  hands  he  threw 
imoDKSt  his  soldiers. 

XIV.  On  '.he  tenth  day  after  the  surrender 
of  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  Psamm'^nitus,  *he 
Egyptian  kin?,  who  had  reigned  no  more  than 
ai  months,  was  by  order  of  Cambyses  igno- 
minioosly  conducted,  with  other  Egyptians,  to 
the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  by  way  of  trial  of 
his  disposition,  thus  treated  :  his  daughter,  in 
the  habit  of  a  slave,  was  sent  with  a  pitcher  to 
<haw  water ;  she  was  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  young  women  clothed  in  the  same  garb, 
■od  seiected  from  families  of  the  first  distinc- 
tioa.  They  passed,  with  much  and  loud 
Isnentation,  beff>re  their  parents,  from  whom 
their  treatment  excited  a  correspondent  vio- 
lence of  grief.  But  when  Psammenitus  be- 
held the  spectacle,  he  merely  declined  bis 
ryes  upon  the  ground :  when  this  train  was 
gone  by.  the  mn  of  Psammenitus,  with  two 
thoustnd  Egyptians  of  the  same  age,  were  made 
to  walk  in  procession  with  ropea  round  their 
necks,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths.  Th^^ne  were 
intended  to  aveni^e  the  death  of  those  Mitylen- 
ians,  who.  with  their  vessel,  had  been  torn  to  pie- 
ces at  Memphis.  The  king*s  counsellors  had  de- 
tenniiicd  that  for  every  one  put  to  death  on  that 
occasion,  ten  of  the  first  rank  of  the  Egyptians 
^ottld  be  sacrificed.  Paammenitus  observed 
these  as  thev  passed,  but  althoagh  he  perceived 
that  his  son  was  going  to  be  executed,  and  whilst 
•n  the  Egyptians  around  him  wept  and  lament- 
ed alood,  he  eontioned  unmoved  as  b<>fonf. 
When  this  scene  also  disappeared,  he  beheld  a 


1 7V»  UU  rrete  in  p/erw."]— They  were  two  hundred 
K>  BBiBber;  this  appears  (rem  a  f  llowini^  pipraemph, 
vtitn  wt  find  ih-ftt  f  t  eTsry  Mitjlanian  massacred  on 
^'i  neeashn  ten  E?yp(i  tns  wer«  put  to  death,  and  that 
tW9  dwiKmnd  F«rpdans  thus  perlshed.~LarcA4r. 


Tenerable  peraonage.  who  had  formerly  partaken 
of  the  royal  table,  deprived  of  all  he  had  po»- 
sessed,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  asking 
charity  through  the  different  ranks  of  the  army. 
This  man  stopped  to  beg  an  alms  of  Psam- 
menitus, the  son  of  Amasis.  and  the  other  nobie 
Egyptians  who  were  sitting  with  him  ;  which 
when  Psammenitus  l>cheld.  he  could  no  longer 
suppress  his  emotions,  but  calling  on  his  friend 
by  name,  wept  aloud  J  and  beat  his  head.  Thia 
the  apies,  who  were  placed  near  him  to  obaerve 
his  conduct  on  each  incident,  reported  to  Cam- 
byses; who,  in  aatonishment  at  such  behaviour, 
sent  a  moasengcr,  who  was  thus  directed  to 
address  him.  *«  Vour  lord  and  master,  Cam- 
byses, is  desirous  to  know  why,  after  beholding 
with  so  much  indifference  your  daughter  treated 
as  a  slave,  and  your  son  conducted  to  death,  yon 
expressed  so  lively  a  concern  for  that  mendicant, 
who,  aa  he  has  been  informed,  is  not  at  all  r^ 
lated  to  you,"  Psavmenitus  made  this  reply : 
•*  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  domestic  misfortunes  were 
too  great  to  suffer  me  to  shed  tears,*  but  it  was 
consistent  that  I  should  weep  tor  my  friend, 
who,  from  a  atauon  of  honour  and  of  wealth, 
is  in  the  last  stage  of  life  reduced  to  penury.** 
Cambyses  heard  and  was  satisfied  with  his  an- 
swer. The  Egyptisns  say  that  Crceaus,  who 
attended  Cambvses  m  this  Egyptian  expedition, 
wept  at  the  incident.  The  Persians  also  who 
were  present  were  exceedingly  moved,  and 
Cambyses  himself  yielded  so  far  to  compassion, 

7  Wept  alvud.^—k  verr  sirance  eifaci  nf  grief  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Gibbm.  in  the  sinry  i>f  Oelhner,  king  oi 
ihe  Vandals,  when  after  an  obMinate  roaialance  he  was 
oblised  to  turrender  himself  to  Belisarius.  **  Tlie  first 
public  interview."  savs  our  hlst<>riAn,  **  wis  in  uns  of 
the  suburtis  of  Cart  base:  and  when  ibe  n^yal  captive 
acosted  his  conqueror,  he  hurst  Into  a  fit  of  laushier. 
The  crowd  miirht  naturatlv  believe  that  extreme  grief 
had  deprived  Oelimer  of  his  senses;  tnit  in  this  mourns 
ful  state  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  ui  m  >re  intelU- 
gent  observers  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of 
human  greatness  are  unworthv  of  a  aori  us  ihi>uffht." 

8  Shed  fcar«.]— This  idea  of  extreme  afflicUtm  or 
ar.^er  tendini;  to  clieck  the  act  if  weeping,  it  expressed 
by  Shaks{)eara  with  wonderful  suLlimiiy  and  pathos. 
It  is  iVLTt  of  a  speech  of  l^ear : 

Ten  He  me  ben,  ft  lodi,  •  pmr  nM  na^ 
Am  Ml  ol  ktMma^  wretrhcd  in  hmh. 
U  itbcyadth»rtfirllie«#d»ictiln»'h(«i1i 
Affjmi  their  faiher.  fcni  tue  iml  m»  nturh 
To  Imr  it  tamelr :  Too^  iM  with  hiI»1«>  aiifer, 
And  lei  not  wtMuu%  wnpciif,  water  droca. 
StuB  mv  iiiaB%  cfarcluk  No,jiNioniBnin]luig% 
I  will  have  inch  reven^m  yw  Mb 

Ttet  all  'be  world  dull 1  will  €o  larh  Iblegt, 

Wbal  thef  arayol  !  know  aot.  Inn  (hry  (hall  be 
Tbe  tenrm  o'  the  eirtli..        ■  Vob  (hink  ni  waap 
No,mHNwee|».    I  mi«eMle«iMFof  wecfrfng; 
Hut  Uiia  heart  ihall  tamk  inio  a  bundnd  IhoanDd  Sawt 
Ure'erlireep.->71 
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that  he  ordered  the  son  of  Psamracnitus  to  be 
preserved  out  of  those  who  bad  been  condemned 
to  die,  and  Psamnienitus  himself  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  plaro  where  he  was,  to  his 
presence. 

XV.  The  emissaries  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose found  the  young  prince  had  safiered  first, 
ond  was  already  dead  ;  the  father  they  led  to 
Cambyses,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  received 
no  farther  ill  treatment ;  and  could  he  have  re- 
frained from  ambitious  attempts,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Egypt.  The  Persians  hold  the  sons  of  sov- 
ereigns in  the  greatest  reverence,  and  even  if 
the  fathers  revolt,  thpy  will  permit  the  sons  to 
succeed  to  their  authority  ;  that  such  is  really 
their  conduct,  may  be  proved  by  various  exam- 
ples. Thannyras  the  son  of  Inarus,*  received 
the  kingdom  which  his  father  governed ;  Pau- 
siris  also,  ihe  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  was  permitted 
to  reign  after  his  father,  although  the  Persians 
had  never  met  with  more  ditetinate  enemies  than 
both  Innrns  and  Amyrtsus.  Psammenitus 
revolted  and  suffered  for  his  offence:  he  was 
detected  in  stirring  up  the  Egyptians  to  rebel ; 
.and  being  convicted  by  Cambyses,  was  made  to 
drink  a  quantity  <5f  bullock's  blood,'  which  im- 
.mediately  occasioned  his  death. — 8uch  was  the 
.end  of  Psammenitus. 

.XV I.  From  Sais,  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
.Memphis,  to  execute  a  purpose  he  had  in  view. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he 
.ordered  the  body'  of  that  prince  to  be  removed 
from  ihis  tomb.  When  this  was  done,  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  the  hair  to  be 


llnarut.^-^The  revolt  of  Inanis  happened  In  the  first 
.year  of  fhe  SOih  Olympiad,  460  hetin  the  Christian  era. 
He  rebelled  against  Arlaxerxes  Lnngimanus,  and  with 
.he  assistance  of  the  Aihenians  defied  the  power  of  Per- 
sia f  T  nearly  five  years.  Afler  he  was  reduced,  Amyr- 
topua  held  i^u'  f  r  some  time  longer  in  the  marshy  cous* 
try.— The  purticulari  may  be  found  in  the  first  book  of 
Thucydides,  chap.  civ.  &c. 

2  Bttlhxk'M  6/ocd.]— BulVa  blood,  Uken  fresh  from 
the  animal,  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  power- 
ful poisin.  and  supp^^sed  to  act  by  coagulating  in  the 
stomach.  Themistocles,  and  several  other  persnnasres 
of  antiquity,  were  said  to  have  died  by  taking  it.— See 
Pint,  in  Thcinist.  and  Pliny,  book  zxviit.  eh.  iz.  Aris- 
I'^phanes,  in  the  'tmrttf,  also  alludes  to  this  account  of 
lOe  death  of  Themistocles. 

3  He  onlered  Iht  bqd!f-']—A  similar  example  of  taking 
a  proposter.  ws  but  cruel  vengeance  on  the  b^dyofa 
dereasctl  en^my,  occurs  in  the  story  of  Achilles,  >»ith 
resiiect  to  HcI'T,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  on 
the  most  ininuto  and  frivolous  occasions,  affected  to 
Imitate  that  hero.   •See'Quintus  Curtius. 


plucked  out,  and  the  flesh  to  be  goaded  with 
sharp  instruments,  to  which  he   sdded  other 
marks    of  ignominy.     As  the  body  was  em- 
balmed, their  efforts  made  but  little  imprcssioo; 
when  therefore  they  were  fatigued  vrith  these 
outrages,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned.    lo  this 
last  act  Cambyses  paid  no  regard  to  the  religion 
of  his  country,  for  the  Persians  venerate  fire  is 
a  divinity.^    The  custom  of  ^urning  the  dcau 
does  not  prevail  in  either  of  the  two  nations; 
for  'the  reason  above-mentioned,  the  Persitns 
do  not  Dse  it„  thinking  it  profane  to  feed  s  di- 
vinit]^  with  human  carcasses;  and  the  Egyptisns 
abhor  it,  being  fully  persuaded  that  fire  is  a  vo- 
racious animal,  which  devours  whatever  it  can 
aeize,  and  when  saturated  finally  expires  with 
what  it  has  consumed.    They  hold  it  unltwful 
to  expose  the  bodies  of  the  dead*  to  any  sni- 
mala,'  for  which   reason  they  embalm   them, 
fearing  lest,  after  interment,  they  might  bccoDs 
the  prey  of  worms.      The  Egyptians  sssert, 
that  the  above  indignities  were  not  inflicted  up- 
on the  body  of  Amasis,  but  that  the  Persisns 
were  deceived,  and  perpetrated  these  insults  on 
some  other  Egyptian  of  the  same  age  with  that 
prince.   Amasis,  they  say,  was  informed  by  an 
oracle  of  the  injuries  intended  against  his  body, 

4  Venerate  Jbre  at  a  diVrntVy.]— This  expression  nniil 
not  be  understood  in  too  rigorcus  a  sense.  Fire  vai 
certainly  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  soireihin;  sacred, 
and  perhaps  they  might  render  it  some  kindof  rrVigioui 
worship,  which  in  its  origin  referred  only  to  the  deity 
of  which  this  element  was  an  emblem.  But  it  is  cenain 
that  this  nation  did  not  believe  fire  to  be  a  deity,  other' 
wise  how  would  they  Iwve  dared  to  have  extinpiithed 
ft  throughout  Persia,  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  ir 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  1— See  an  epigram  cf 
Dioscorides,  Brunk's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  503.— /.anA«r. 

6  Bodies  ttf  the  dfod.'^—'Vt't  learn  from  XennphoD, 
that  the  interment  of  bodies  was  cnmroon  in  Greece ; 
and  Homer  tells  us  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
was  in  use  before  the  Tmjan  war.  It  is  theref.>re  pr(v 
bable  that  tx)th  customs  were  practised  at  the  sanM 
time ;  this  was  also  the  case  at  Rome,  as  appears  fnm 
many  ancient  monuments :  the  custom,  however,  <*f  in- 
terment, seems  to  have  preceded  that  of  Ixirniii^.  "  At 
mihi  quidem  anti((uis8irouro  sepulturas  genus  id  faisie 
videtur  quo  apud  Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Keddiiur 
enim  terroe  corpus,  et  its  locatum  et  situm  quasi  oprri- 
mento  roalris  obducitur."  Cicero  de  UgibtiM,  lib.  ii.  23. 

**  That  seems  to  me  lo  have  been  the  most  ancient 
kind  of  burial,  which,  according  to  Xennphon,  was  ased 
by  Cyrus.  For  the  bc6y  is  returned  to  the  earth,  and  §9 
placed  as  to  be  covered  with  the  veil  of  its  mother.^ 
The  custom  of  turning  at  Rf^me,  accj^ndinf  to  Momfdo 
con  ceased  abi'^ut  the  time  of  Therdcsius  the  ynm^-er. 

Syllawasthe  first  cf  the  Cornelian  family  whose  btniv 
was  burned,  whence  some  have  erronei  usly  advarc^tl 
that  he  was  the  first  Roman;  tut  both  methi'ds  were 
menlionc<l  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  taLle«,  and  appear 
to  have  been  equally  prevalent.  Adcr  Sylla,  borni&g 
became  general.— 2* 
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Vc  prevent  which  he  ordered  the  penon  who 
mlij  sostained  them,  to  he  haried  at  the  en- 
tnnce  of  bis  tomb,  whilst  he  himneir,  by  his  own 
dimtions,  given  to  his  son,  was  placed  in  some 
Ncret  and  interior  recess  of  the  sepulcLre. 
Tbfte  assertions  I  cannot  altogether  believe, 
ind  am  rather  inclined  to  impute  them  to  the 
vanitv  of  the  Egyptians. 

XVII.  Cambyses  afterwards  determined  to 
eonmence  hostilities  against  three  nations  at 
once,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and 
the  Mscrobian'  Ethiopians,  who  inhabit  that 
pirtof  Libya,  which  lies  to  the  southern  oc^an. 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  send  against  the 
Carthaginians  a  naval  armament;  a  detachment 
of  his  troops  was  to  attack  the  Ammonians  by 
hod;  and  be  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  carrying  presents  to  the  prince, 
were  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  celebrated 
table  of  the  sun  J  and  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

XYIII.  What  they  caUed  the  table  of  the 
ran  was  this:^-A  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dty,  was  filled  to  the  height  of  four  feet  with 
the  roasted  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  whtrh 
was  carried  there  in  the  night,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  magistrates ;  during  the  dsy 
whoever  pleased  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  satis- 
fy his  hunger.  The  natives  of  the  place  afiirm, 
that  the  earth  spontaneously  produces  all  these 
viaods:  this,  however,  is  what  they  term  the 
table  of  the  sun. 

XIX.  As  soon  as  Cambyses  had  resolved  on 
the  measures  he  meant  to  pursue,  with  respect 
to  the  Ethiopians,  he  sent  to  the  city  of  Ele- 
phantine for  some  of  the  Icthyophagi  who 
were  skilled  in  their  language.  In  the  mean- 
time he  directed  his  naval  forces  to  proceed 
against  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Phenicians 
refused  to  assist  him  in  this  purpose,  pleading 
the  solemnity  of  their  engagements  with  that 
people,  and  the  impiety  of  committing  acts  of 
violence  against  their  own  descen(Jants: — Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
other  armaments  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
proceed.    Thus,  therefore,  the  Carthaginians 


6  ■'.  e.  l-tns-ltved. 

7  T\ibU  if  :ke  «MK.]— S  linus  speaks  of  ihia  taMe  of 
ihe  rao  as  anmethintr  marvell  ms,  and  Pjmponius  Mela 
tteixM  lo  luve  had  Ihe  same  idea.  F^usanias  considers 
*hai  was  reported  tf  Ii  as  Cibubus.  "If,"  says  he, 
**  we  credit  all  these  marvels  on  the  failh  of  ihc  Greeks, 
«t  oii!fat  all)  tn  receive  as  true  what  the  Ethiopians 
abLfTc  SfetM  relate  of  (he  table  of  the  ran.**  In  ad- 
^nag  til  th«  rerital  nf  Hen^otiis,  a  considerable  pur* 
^m  of  Ihe  marTsUous  disaf  pt»T».— Lanher. 


escaped  being  made  tributary  to  Persia,  fof 
Cambyses  did  not  choose  to  use  compulsion 
with  the  Phenicians,  who  had  voluntarily  be- 
come his  dependents,  and  who  constituted  the 
most  essential  part  of  his  naval  power.  The 
Cyprians  had  also  submitted  without  contest 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  served  in  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition. 

XX.  As  soon  as  the  Icthyophagi  arrived 
from  Elephantine,  Cambyses  despatched  them 
to  Ethiopia.  They  were  commissioned  to  de- 
liver, with  certain  presents,  a  particular  mes- 
sage to  the  prince.  The  presents  consisted 
of  a  purple  vest,  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck, 
bracelets,  an  alabaster  box  of  perfumes,'  and  a 
cask  of  palm  wine.  The  Ethiopians  to  whom 
Cambyses  sent,  are  reported  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  men  in  the  perfections  of  size  and 
beauty :  their  manners  and  customs,  which  dif- 
fer also  from  those  of  all  other  nations,  have 
besides  this  singular  distinction;  thesuprcme  au- 
thority is  given  to  him  who  excels  all  his  fellow 
citizens'  in  size  and  proportionable  strength. 

8  Alabatttr  box  qfprrfume*.'}—^^  seems  prolnble  that 
perfumes  in  mora  ancient  times  were  kept  in  shells. 
Arabia  is  the  country  of  perfumes,  and  tiie  Red  Sea 
thr  1WS  upon  the  coast  a  number  uf  larpe  and  k>eautiful 
shells,  very  convenient  for  suchapurpcse.— See  Ho- 
race: 

Fimde  afMcnnB 
Umaaala  d«  oonchiik 

That  to  make  a  present  of  perfumes  was  deemed  a 
mark  cif  reveranca  and  honour  in  the  remotest  times 
am  mgst  the  orientals,  appears  firom  the  LUjwing  paa> 
sage  in  Daniel. 

"  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzer  fell  upon  his  lace, 
and  worship|.<ed  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they 
shmild  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  to  him.** 

See  als'Y  Su  Mark,  ziv.  3: 

**  There  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
oinlmeni  of  spikenard,  very  precious ;  and  she  brake 
the  box,  and  potired  it  on  his  head.** 

Si€  als  t.Malth.  xzvi.  7. 

To  sprinkle  the  apartments  and  the  pers'>ns  of  the 
ruests  with  rose  water,  and  other  aromatics,  still  con- 
tinues in  the  east  to  lie  a  mark  of  respectful  attention. 

AlakoMtran  did  not  prt»perly  signify  a  vessel  made  of 
the  stone  n  iw  called  alabaster,  but  one  without  handles, 

f^n  *%**  XaCaf. 

Alnbaster  obtained  hs  name  from  beinf  frequently 
used  f  >r  this  purpose ;  the  ancient  name  f  t  the  stone 
was  alabtutrilea,  and  perfumes  were  ihou^t  to  keep 
Iwtier  In  it  than  in  any  other  substance.  P«iny  has  in- 
f  rmed  us  of  the  shape  of  these  vessels,  by  comparing 
to  them  the  pearls  called  elenchi,  which  are  knr-wn  to 
have  tteen  shaped  lilie  pcurls,  or,  as  ho  expresses  it, 
fasiigiaia  loneitudine,  alabastrurum  fi^ura,  In  |4eiiiorem 
orbem  desinentes.   lilt.  ix.  cap.  35. 

9  Who  exrela  alt  hit  fellow  citixetitt  4'r.]— That  the 
quality  of  strength  and  accomplishments  of  jierson  were 
in  the  first  institution  of  s  xiety  ilie  |*rlncipal  recom 
mendatk>ns  to  honoar,  is  thus  represented  by  Lucretius* 
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XXI.  The  Ichthyophagi  on  their  arrival 
oflered  the  presents,  and  thus  addressed  the 
king :  **  Cambyses,  sovenign  of  Peiaia,  from 
his  anxious  desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and 
ally,  has  sent  us  to  communicate  with  you,  and 
to  desire  your  acceptance  of  these  presents, 
from  tbe  use  of  ipvhich  he  himself  derives  the 
greatest  pleasure.'*  The  Ethiopian  prince,  who 
was  aware  of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  made 
them  this  answer  — **  The  king  of  Persia  has 
not  sent  you  with  these  presents,  from  any  de- 
sire of  obtaining  my  alliance ;  neither  do  you 
speak  the  truth,  who,  to  facilitate  the  unjust  de- 
signs of  your  master,  are  come  to  examine  the 
state  of  my  dominions :  if  he  were  influenced 
by  principles  of  integrity,  he  would  be  satisfled 
with  his  own,  and  not  covet  the  possessions  of 
another ;  nor  would  he  attempt  to  reduce  those 
to  servitude  from  whom  he  has  received  no  in- 
jury. Give  bim  therefore  thi«  bow,  and  in  my 
name  speak  to  him  thus :  The  king  of  Ethiopia 
sends  this  counsel  to  the  king  of  Persia — when 
his  subjects  shall  be  able  to  bend  thia  bow  with 
the  same  ease  that  I  do,  then  with  a  superiority 
of  numbers  he  may  venture  to  attack  the  Ma- 
crobian  Ethiopians.  In  the  meantime  let  him 
be  thankful  to  the  gods,  that  the  Ethiopians 
have  not  been  inspired  with  the  same  ambitious 
▼lews  of  extending  their  possessions.** 

XXII.  When  he  had  finished,  he  unbent  the 
bow  and  placed  it  in  their  hands :  after  which, 
taking  the  purple  vest,  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  how  it  was  made  :  the  Ichthyophagi  pro- 
perly explained  to  him  the  process  by  which  the 
purple  tincture  was  communicated ;  but  he  told 
them  that  they  and  their  vests  were  alike  deceit- 
ful. He  then  made  similsr  enquiries  concerning 
the  bracelets  and  the  gold  chain  for  the  neck : 
upon  their  describing  the  noture  of  these  orna- 
ments, he  laughed,  and  conceiving  them  to  be 
chains/  remarked,  that  the  Ethiopians  possess- 


ed much  stronger.  He  proceeded  lastly  to  a«k 
them  the  use  of  the  perfumes ;  and  when  tbey 
informed  him  how  they  were  made  and  applied, 
he  ma  le  the  aame  observation  as  he  had  before 
done  of  the  purple  robe.'  "When  he  came  la 
the  wine,  and  leametl  how  it  was  made,  he 
drank  it  with  particular  satisfaction ;  and  in- 
quired upon  what  food  t^e  Persian  monarch 
subsisted,  and  what  was  the  longest  period  of 
a  Peraian's  life.  The  king,  they  told  htiB, 
lived  chiefly  upon  bread ;  and  thry  then  d» 
scribed  to  him  the  properties  of  com:  they 
added  that  the  longest  period  of  life  in  Penia 
was  about  eighty  years,  »  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised," said  the  Ethiopian  prince,  **  that,  sub- 
sisting on  dung,  the  term  of  life  is  so  short 
among  them ;  and  nnlcss,"  he  continued,  point 


Caad0l«  eaefannt  oiM^  amoMiae  loeH« 
PfanJiuai  ttftt  ipal  abi  pctftagfim^w : 
Et  pc«iidcs  d  *frcm  divnm  atqae  dedcra 
Pin  facie  cv^aque,  d  tiriUa  legw  kiqae, 
IKam  htSm  moltim  tilvlt,  < 


1  CcnreivTHg  them  to  be  chafns.'}—We  learn  fr^m  a 
passage  in  O.'nesis  xxiv.  22,  thai  the  brarelets  (f  the 
Orientals  w«.*re  rcmarkaUy  heavj;  which  seems  in 
some  mensure  lo  justify  the  Benlimera  rf  the  Ethiopian 
prince,  wh-i  thnusht  them  chains  simplj  because  they 
were  mails  of  et  1 1,  which  was  used  (jr  thai  f>urpose  in 
his  country.— See  chap,  xxiii. 

*  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  camels  had  dnne  drink- 
In?,  thai  the  man  took  a  eoMen  ear-rineof  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  tw<>  bncelcis  fjr  her  bands,  of  ten  shekels 
weifhtofKold." 


That  ths  t)racelet  w*s  f  rmerly  an  ensign  of  royali) 
am'>nrsl  the  Oriental s,Mr.Hsrmer,  in  his  Otscnraiionj 
on  Passages  of  Scripture,  infers  fr  m  the  circimisiaiK« 
of  the  Anuil«kite*s  brin^n^!  to  David  the  bmcelei  which 
he  f  und  on  SauKs  arm,  alonf  whh  his  crown.  Tiiat  it 
was  a  mark  of  disnilj  there  can  be  liule  diniU :  hut  k 
by  no  means  f  Hows  that  it  was  a  mark  (f  myaliy, 
th  ash  the  remark  is  certainly  inreni-rs.  If  it  vai, 
there  existed  a  peculiar  propriety  In  making  h  the  pan 
of  a  present  from  one  prince  to  another.  By  the  H^mao 
^nerals  ihey  were  given  to  their  soldiers,  as  a  reward 
of  travery.  Small  chains  were  als->  in  the  rem>4r« 
times  worn  round  the  neck,  not  only  by  wrmen  tut  by 
the  men.  That  these  were  also  worn  by  princes  ap- 
pears from  Judrea  viii.  2& 

''And  the  weight  of  the  ^Iden  e^r^rinrs  that  he  r»> 
quested,  was  a  thrasand  and  sevsn  hundred  sbekeli  (>f 
p  Id;  beside  ornaments,  and  roilartj  and  purfle  rai- 
ment that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian ;  and  betiJe  tlie 
chains  that  were  st)out  the  camels*  necks."  Wbicii 
last  circumstance  lends  also  to  pr-  ve  ih^i  they  thosaieo 
decorated  ilie  animals  they  used,  which  fiishi  in  isu^thii 
day  obaerred  by  people  of  distinction  in  Epypl.— T. 

2  Purple  rok.]— It  Is  a  circumstance  we'll  known  at 
present  that  on  the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  as  well  aa  on 
that  «f  Guatima,  are  fcmnd  those  snails  which  yield  th« 
purple  dye  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  which  th« 
m'^derns  have  supposed  to  have  been  l<*sL  The  sh^II 
that  contains  them  Is  fixed  U>  r>cks  that  are  watered  ty 
the  sea ;  it  is  *  f  the  size  of  a  larue  nuu  The  juice  nay 
be  extracted  from  the  animal  in  two  ways;  s  me  r^r- 
s-^ns  kill  the  animal  after  they  have  Uken  h  <  ut  of  the 
shell,  they  then  press  K  from  the  head  lo  the  tail  with  a 
knife,  and  separating  from  the  ly^y  that  part  io  which 
the  ll(iu')r  is  c<dlected.  they  thr  w  away  the  rest.  When 
this  operation,  repeated  upon  several  <  f  the  snails,  hath 
yielded  a  certain  quantity  of  the  juice,  the  thread  that  Is 
to  iM  died  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  Uisioess  is  done. 
The  c  1  ur,  which  is  at  first  as  white  as  milk,  bee  «nra 
sf  erwards  green,  and  docs  not  turn  purine  till  the 
tliread  Is  dry. 

We  know  cf  no  colour  that  can  be  compaird  to  iha 
one  we  have  been  speaking  ot^  either  io  lustra  or  is 
permanency.— i^o^yna/. 

Pliny  describes  the  purpura  as  a  turbinated  shell  lika 
the  buccinum,  I  ut  with  spines  upon  it :  wrhirh  may  lead 
US  t  y  suspect  the  Abt)S*s  account  of  ths  tmuie  of  a  liul0 
ioaccurscy.— 7*. 
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bg  to  the  wine,  **  they  mixed  it  with  this  li- 
quor, they  would  not  live  so  long  ;*'  for  in  thi» 
be  allowed  thtt  they  excelled  the  Ethiopians. 

XXlir.  The  Ichthyophagi  in  their  turn 
qoestioned  the  prince  concerning  the  duration 
of  life  iu  Ethiopia,  and  the  kind  of  foo<1  there 
io  ose : — ^They  were  told,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  hut  that  some  exceeded  even  that 
period ;  that  their  meat  was  baked  Hesh,  their 
drink  milk.  When  the  spies  expressed  aston- 
iibment  at  the  length  of  life  in  Ethiopia,  they 
vere  conducted  to  a  certain  fountain,  in  which 
biTtng  bathed,  they  became  shining  as  if  an- 
ointed with  oil,  and  diffused  from  their  bodies 
the  perfume  of  violets.  But  they  asserted 
that  the  water  of  this  fountain  was  of  so  in- 
lobstantial  a  nature,  that  neither  wood,  nor  any 
thing  still  lighter  than  wood,  would  float  upon 
its  surface,  but  every  thing  instantly  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  If  their  representation  of  this 
«ater  was  true,  the  constant  use  of  it  may  pro- 
bably explain  the  extreme  length  of  lifo  which 
the  Ethiopians  attain.  From  the  fountain  they 
^cn  conducted  to  the  public  prison,  where  all 
that  were  confined  were  secured  by  chains  of 
gold;  for  among  these  Ethiopians  brass  is  the 
rarest  of  all  the  metals.  .Afler  visiting  the 
priMD  they  saw  also  what  is  called  the  table 
of  the  sun. 

XXIV.  Finally  ihey  were  shown  their 
cefSna,^  which  are  said  to  be  constructed  of 


3  Ued  to  the  age  (f^  4'«.]— "  We  travelled  all  the 
Btdit,  as  fir  as  B.ier  ^s,  a  large  lxnt>jgh,  the  lord  of 
«itich  was  a  venerable  old  man,  of  a  hundred  and 
^inj  /ears  (1 1,  and  whi  appeared  tn  us  strong  and 
«>^<ru«e,  as  if  he  had  nA  been  abjve  (jrty."-'Poftcet*» 
f<mettoE:ki.p:a. 

4  Ct^bw.]— Coffins, ihnugh  aocienlly  used  in  the  East, 
*oA  coosklered  as  marks  of  distinction,  are  not  now 

here  applied  to  the  dead  either  bj  Turks  '>r  Chrisilans. 
**  Wiih  us,^  eajB  Mr.  Hariuer,  in  his  Observations  on 
Ptssifcs  iif  Scripture,  **  the  ponresi  pe  iple  have  their 
c>i&n«-  if  the  relati  tns  cann  a  aflTrrd  them,  the  parish 
is  at  the  eiponse.  In  the  East^  «>n  the  contrary,  they 
•re  n  4  DOW  ai  all  made  use  of.  Turks  and  Christians, 
TheveQit  agfures  us,  a?ree  in  this.  The  ancient  Jews 
K  •UTily  Ijoried  their  de-id  in  the  Kime  manner:  neither 
wia  the  Uwly  i '  our  L  »rd,  it  sh  >uld  seem,  put  into  a 
t-'ffin,  ntr  that  c  'Elisha,  wh  'Se  lK>nes  were  t-^iched  by 
^  c  <rr«e  that  Wui  let  d  iwn  a  little  after  into  his  sepul- 
chn.  2  Klnzs  xtii.  21.  That  they,  h  ^wever,  were  an 
cienily  mule  use  of  in  Esypt,  all  agree ;  and  antique 
c  ■ffins,  of  atone  an  J  sycam  <re  wood,  are  still  t)  ht  seen 
io  4hai  c  <untry,  n:>t  \n  menii  m  th  <8e  said  t  >  be  made 
of  a  kiaJ .  f  imiteb  mrd,  f  niied  by  f  Iding  and  glewinc 
(Hh  ttcether  a  great  number  of  times,  which  were 
cttnoualy  plastered,  and  then  paiuteJ  with  hieritrly- 
P^ks.  Its  \m\vki  an  ancient  E^ypiiin  cust  mi,  and  its 
U  being  used  in  the  neighbouring  cvootries,  were 


crystal,  and  in  this  manner: — After  all  the 
moisture  is  exhausted  from  the  body,  by  the 
Egyptian  or  some  other  process,  they  cover  ii 
totally  with  a  kind  of  plaster,  which  they  deco- 
rate with  various  colours,  and  make  it  eonvey 
as  near  a  resemblance  as  may  be,  of  the  per^ 
son  of  the  deceased.  They  then  inclose  it  in 
a.  hollow  pillar  of  crystal,^  which  is  dug  up  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  a  kind  that  is  easily 
worked.  The  deceased  is  very  conspicuous 
through  the  crystal,  has  no  disagreeable  smell, 
nor  any  thing  elae  that  is  offensive.  This 
coffin  the  nearest  relations  keep  for  a  twelve- 
month in  their  houaea,  offering  before  it  differ- 
ent kinds  of  victims,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lands;  these  are  afterwarda  removed  and  set 
up  round  the  city. 
XXV.  The  spies,  after  executing  their  com- 


dtobtleas  the  cause  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly 
observes  of  Jjseph,  that  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but 
put  into  a  coffin  too,  b  >th  being  managements  peculiar 
in  a  manner  to  the  Epyptiaiis.''— Ofreenxi/iana  on  Pat- 
eagen  tfS  ripturt,  vol.  ii.  154. 

Mr.  Harmar's  observatbo  in  the  f  iregoing  note  is  not 
strictly  true.  The  use  of  coffins  might  very  probaLly 
be  unkn  )wn  in  Syria,  fr^m  whence  Joseph  came  ;  but 
that  thsy  were  used  by  all  nations  contiguous  on  one 
side  at  least  to  Egypt,  the  passage  bef  )re  us  proves  au^ 
ficiently.  I  have  n  a  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what 
peri  k1  the  use  of  cifflns  was  introduced  in  this  country, 
but  it  appears  (rim  the  f  11  )Wing  passage  of  our  cele. 
bated  antiquary  Mr.  Strutt,  that  fr^m  very  remits 
times  our  ancestors  were  interred  in  s  ime  kind  of  coi^ 
(In.  **  It  was  cuat  >mary  In  the  Christian  burials  of  the 
Angl )  SdX.ins  to  leave  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
cor|>se  uncovered  till  the  time  of  burial,  that  rel  lUons 
Ac.  mizht  take  a  list  view  of  their  deceased  friend." 
We  have  also  the  f -lltiwing  in  Durant, "  Corpua  t  itum 
at  sudors  ubviatum  ac  locuto  conditnm  veteres  in 
c(enaculiS|  seu  tricliniis  exponebant." 

We  learn  from  a  paasage  in  Strabo,  that  there  was  a 
temple  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  Ixnly  of  Alexander 
w>«8  dep  sited,  in  a  coffin  of  gold;  it  was  stolen  by 
Si^leucus  Cybi  >sacies,  who  left  a  coffin  of  elasa  in  its 
place.  This  is  the  only  author,  except  Her<>d  'tus,  in 
wh  vm  1  can  rentember  to  have  seen  menli  n  made  of  a 
coffin  of  glass.  The  urns  of  ancient  Rnme,  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  dep:>sited,  were  iniliffl*  rently 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  alabaster,  por[thyry,  and 
marl)le;  these  were  externally  ornamented  ace  irding 
to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  A  minute  de«cri|itiim  of 
these,  with  a  multitude  of  specimens,  may  be  seen  in 
Montfauc'>n.— y. 

5  Pillar  of  rryetal.']—*'  Our  glias,"  gays  M.  lArcher, 
**  is  n.a  the  product!  »n  of  the  earth,  it  muet  he  manufac 
lured  with  much  irnible."  Accenting  to  Lnl<>lf,  ihey 
flml  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  large  quantitiea  wf  f 'ssil 
salt,  which  is  transparent,  and  which  induraiea  in  the 
air:  this  is  perhaps  what  they  took  f  t  glass. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Sch  linst  on  AHsto- 
phanes,  ih;tt  vaxs.-,  though  aflerwarda  U9ed  f>r  plassy 
signified  anciently  crystal :  as  therefore  Her  d  )tus  iiv 
firms  us  that  this  stil«tauce  wis  ili'/ged  from  the  ean\ 
why  shjuld  we  hesitate  to  translate  it  crystal  7—7*. 
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mission,  returned ;  ond  Cambyses  was  so  ei- 
asperated  at  their  recital,  that  he  determined 
instantly  to  proceed  against  the  Ethiopians, 
without  ever  providing  for  the  necessary  sus- 
tenance of  his  army,  or  reflecting  that  oe  was 
about  to  visit  the  extremities  of  tie  earth. 
The  moment  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  like  one  deprived  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  reason,  he  commenced  his  march  with 
the  whole  body  of  his  infantry,  leaving  no 
forces  behind  but  such  Greeks  as  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at 
Thebes,  he  selected  from  his  army  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  make  an 
incur«on  against  the  Ammonians,  and  to  burn 
the  place  from  whence  the  oracles  of  Jupiter 
were  delivered ;  be  himself  with  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  marched  against  the  Ethiopians. 
Before  he  had  performed  tho  fifth  part  of  his 
intended  expedition,  the  provisions  he  had  with 
bim  were  totally  consumed.  They  proceeded 
to  eat  the  beasts  which  carried  the  baggage, 
till  these  also  failed.  If  after  these  incidents 
Cambyses  bad  permitted  his  passions  to  cool, 
and  had  led  his  army  back  again,  notwithstand- 
ing his  indiscretion,  he  still  might  have  deserv- 
ed praise.  Instead  of  this,  his  infatuation 
continued,  and  he  proceeded  on  bis  march. 
The  soldiers,  as  long  as  the  earth  afforded 
them  any  sustenance,  were  content  to  feed  on 
vegetables ;  but  as  soon  as  they  arrived  among 
the  sands  and  the  deserts,  some  of  them  were 
prompted  by  famine  to  proceed  to  the  most 
horrid  extremities.  They  drew  lots,  and  every 
tenth  man  was  destined  to  satiafy  the  hunger 
of  the  rest.*  When  Cambyses  received  intel? 
ligence  of  this  fact,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  de- 
vouring one  another,  he  abandoned  his  designs 
upon  the  Ethiopians,  and  returning  homeward 
arrived  at  length  at  Thebes,  after  losing  a  con- 

1  Satuifjf  the  hunger »/  the  re«<0— The  whole  of  this 
narrative  is  transcribed  by  Seneca,  with  some  liule 
▼ariatiun,  in  his  treatise  de  Ira ;  whu  at  the  cunclusion 
adds,  thotjgh  we  Icnuw  not  fiMm  i^hat  authority,  that 
notwitbsiandin;  these  dreadful  suflTerings  of  his  troops, 
the  king's  table  was  served  withattundance  of  delicacies. 
Serr.ibantur  interim  illi  generosis  aves  ei  instrumenia 
opularum  camells  vehebantur. 

Perhaps  the  most  horrid  example  on  record  of  suflTcr- 
ing  from  fimino,  is  the  descripti  m  given  by  Josephus 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Eleven  thousand  prisoners 
were  starved  to  death  after  the  ca|Aure  of  the  city, 
du4n?  the  st^rm.  Whilst  the  Romans  were  engaired 
In  pilln^e,  on  entering  several  houses  they  f  und  whde 
families  dead,  and  the  hiuses  cmmmed  with  starved 
carcases;  Imt  wlut  is  still  more  shKkine,  it  was  a  new 
toriv)us  f  ict,  that  a  mother  killed,  dressed,  and  eat  her 
own  child.— 7*. 


siderable  number  of  bis  men.  From  Thebti 
he  proceeded^o  Memphis,  from  whence  he  per* 
mitted  the  Greeks  to  embark. — Such  wss  th« 
termination  of  the  Ethiopian  expedition. 

XXVI.  The  troops  who  were  despatched 
against  the  A  mmonians  left  Thebes  with  guides, 
and  penetrated,  as  it  should  seem,  as  far  as 
Oasis.  This  place  is  distant  from  Thebes 
about  a  seven  days*  journey  over  the  sands,  and 
is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Samians,  of  the 
iSschryonian  tribe.  The  country  is  cslled  in 
Greek,  "The  happy  Islsnd."  The  army  is 
reported  to  have  proceeded  thus  far ;  but  what 
afterwards  became  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  except  from  the  Ammonians,  or  those 
whom  the  Ammonians  have  instructed  on  this 
head.  It  is  certain  that  they  never  arrived 
nmong  the  Ammonians,  and  that  they  never 
returned.'  The  Ammonians  affirm,  that  as  thrj 
were  marching  forwards  from  Oasis  through 
the  sands,  they  halted  at  some  place  of  middle 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  repast,  which 
while  they  were  doing,  a  strong  south  wind 
arose,  and  overwhelmed  them  beneath  a  moun« 
tain  of  sand,'  so  that  they  were  aeen  no  more. 

2  If  ever  r«fvm«<l.]— The  route  of  the  army  makes  it 
p1:iin  that  the  guides,  who  detested  the  Persians,  M 
them  astray  amidst  the  deserts ;  fn  they  should  haw 
de^rted  fr.m  the  lake  Mareotis  to  this  temple,  or  fp>ai 
the  environs  of  Memphis.  The  Egyptians,  ioiendios 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  led  them  from  Thebes 
to  the  great  (^sis,  three  days'  J^urnsy  fr«;m  Abydui; 
and  having  bnnisht  them  into  the  vast  s  iliiodet  of 
Libya,  they  no  doubc  abandoned  them  in  the  night,  and 
delivered  them  over  to  death.^fibrary. 

3Afoun/atn//a«md.3— What  happens  at  present  in 
perf  rming  this  j  lurney,  proves  the  event  lo  be  very 
credible.  Travellers,  departing  from  the  fertile  valley 
lying  under  the  tropic,  man  h  seven  days  bef  re  iliry 
C'>me  to  the  first  town  in  Eiliiopia.  They  find  ilieirway 
in  the  day-time  by  looking  at  marks,  and  at  nisbi  I7  cb> 
serving.the  stars.  The  sand-hills  they  had  observed  on 
the  preceding  J  ^urney  having  often  been  carried  av«y 
by  the  winds,  deceive  the  guides ;  and  if  they  waadei 
the  least  out  of  the  rtad,  the  camels,  having  passed  five 
or  six  days  with,  m  drinking,  sink  under  their  Iwrdeo^ 
and  die :  the  men  are  not  long  lief  ire  they  submit  to  the 
same  fate,  and  sometimes,  out  of  a  great  numler,  n^  a 
sinele  traveller  escapes ;  at  others  tRe  burning  winds 
from  the  s  >uth  raise  vortexes  of  dust,  which  salf -caie 
man  and  beast,  and  the  next  caravan  sees  the  grouMi 
strewed  with  boilies  totally  parched  up.— &iTa/|f. 

"  We  set  f  irward  on  the  second  of  Oct  ber,  early  ia 
the  m  truing,  and  fr  m  that  very  day  we  entered  a 
frightful  desert.  These  deserts  ara  extremely  dan^^ 
rus,  because  the  sands,  I  eing  m  ving,  are  raised  by  tlie 
least  wind ;  they  darken  the  air,  and  Llling  afterwardf 
in  jcl  uds,  passengers  are  often  buried  in  tbem,  ora* 
least  lose  the  route  which  they  ought  to  keep."— i>4>K»i 

So  irlwraniir  wide  Nwnidka  ««im  ota^ 
Sudden  t^  imtwtaow  hwikundeMMd, 
Wbed  Ihrooib  Ihe  air,  ia  eirdlH  arUk*  pUy, 
TM- or  HW  MMdi,  Md  IWMp  wbBle  pbiH  »«af  I 
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•i$aeh,  as  the  Ammoniant  relate,  was  the  fate 
g|  this  army. 

XX  VII.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Cambyras 
to  Mtrophis,  the  god  Apia  appeared,  called  hy 
die  Greelu,  Epophas.^  Upon  this  occasion  the 
Egyptians  clothed  themselves  in  their  richest 
apparel,  and  made  great  rejoicings.  Cambysea 
tiok  notice  of  this,  and  imagined  it  waa  done 
oe  account  of  his  late  unfortunate  projects. 
He  onlered,  tiierefore,  the  magistratea  of  Mem- 
jhia  to  attend  him ;  and  he  asked  them  why 
t!i«y  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind  when  he 
wu  formerly  at  Memphis,  and  had  only  made 
njsiciogs  now  that  he  had  returned  with  the 
.^of  so  many  of  hia  troops.  They  told  him 
that  their  driiy^  had  appeared  to  them,  which' 

The  MftlcMi  mretler,  wUb  wild  forprba, 
S*n  'he  i'j  detcrt  all  aroaod  htm  rin^ 
Aad  ttwifaerod  in  the  duly  whirinriad  dian 

(I  I  t'lnm 

"Iliese  lines,*"  siys  Mr.  Bmce,  who  quites  them, 
"are  capital,  and  are  a  fine  copy,  which  can  only  ap- 
pear irae  by  Uieori. 'in.nl  hjTing  been  before  our  eyes, 
ptinted  hy  the  great  master,  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
thewirld." 

4£jfis|A««.]— Epstphus  was  the  s^n  of  In,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus.  The  Greeks  pretend  ho  waa  the  same  r<er- 
vm  M  the  ^<d  Aftisi  this  the  Eeyptiana  rejecteil  us 
&bi).>Qe,and  ass^Tted  that  Epaphus  was  posterior  to 
Apis  {tf  many  ceniuriea. 

b  7%eir  dAty-l—li  was  probable  that  Apia  was  n'n 
ilffaya  considered  as  a  deity;  perhaps  they  restirded 
iiire  as  a  8yml»  il  of  Osiris,  and  it  waa  from  this  that  the 
Esyptiana  were  in  iu\.e'd  to  pay  him  venorati  mi.  Others 
a^rt  confide: Illy  that  he  wis  the  s%me  as  Osiris ;  nml 
fooie  have  s-iid,  that  Osiris  haying  been  killed  by  Ty- 
pkr«i,  Isls  incl  8«d  his  limbs  in  a  heif.>r  made  of  w>od. 
Ipis  was  sacrcfl  to  liie  m  x>n,  as  was  the  bull  Mnevis  to 
the  ssa.  Oihe-s  supposed  that  both  were  sacred  l* 
(^iria,who  is  the  stme  with  the  sun.  When  he  died, 
tJicn  was  an  universal  mourning  In  Egypt  They 
•MiShtf»r  anHher,  and  having  found  him,  the  mourn> 
ia^  ended.  The  priests  conducted  him  to  Nil  >p:  lis, 
wbsre  they  kept  him  f  rty  days.  They  aflerwards  re- 
raoved  him  in  a  mianiflcent  vessel  to  Memphis,  whore 
he  had  an  apartment  ornameDted  with  guld.  During 
the  f  ^ity  days  ah  ive  mentioned  the  women  only  were 
•Qftred  in  see  him.  They  stood  rtund  him,  and  lifting 
op  their  garments,  discvcred  to  him  what  modesty  fjr- 
Uds  us  to  n  I  me.  Arerwards  the  sight  of  the  gvxl  was 
tntidden  Uie-n. 

Every  year  they  Lr  u^ht  him  a  heifer,  which  had  als  i 
certain  marks.  A-'C  nling  to  the  sacred  btoks,  he  was 
esly  permitted  1 1  live  a  stipulated  time ;  when  this 
caisf,he  was  dr  iwned  in  a  sacred  f  >unlaln.— £ar(  A^r. 

A  few  other  (larticulars  c  mceming  this  Apis  may  n  >i 
he  voacceptatle  i  •  an  Ensliah  reader. 

The  himire  paid  him  waa  not  confined  to  EpypL] 
anay  iUusiri  os  c^nrjuerors  and  princea  of  Crei^'u 
B«ii>ns,  AWxinler,  Tims,  and  Adrian,  l>)wed  them« 
eelvea  lwf>r*-  ^im.  Larcher  says  that  he  waa  c^nsi- 
iercd  as  sv:r<d  t.»  the  m  hju  ;  but  F^rphyry  eiprcsply 
tiya,  that  he  wus  stcred  t  >  Unh  sun  and  mion.  The 
tA\  iwio*  p««si'.e  ivfrnn  Plutarch:  '*The  pries' s  adirni 
ilut  the  mi  in  sheds  a  genenuive  lisht,  with  which 
iii«ld a e  .w  win-in?  the  l>ull  be  struck,  she  c  >nceiv.s 
ipis,  who  bears  the  sign  of  thiU  ploneu"    Umbo  sayrt 
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aAer  a  long  absence  it  was  his  custom  to  do ; 
and  that  when  this  happened,  it  waa  customary 
for  all  the  Cgyptiana  to  hold  a  solemn  festiTal. 
Cambyaes  disbelieved  what  they  tokJ  him,  and 
condemned  them  to  death  as  guilty  of  falsehood. 

XXVIII.  As  soon  ss  they  were  eiecuted, 
he  sent  for  the  priests,  from  whom  he  received 
the  same  answer.  •*  If,*'  said  he,  "  any  deity 
has  shown  himself  familiarly  in  Egypt,  I  muat 
see  and  know  him."  He  then  commanded 
them  to  bring  Apis  Itefore  him,  which  they  pre- 
pared to  do.  This  Apis,  or  Epaphua,  is  the 
calf  of  Hk  cow  which  can  have  uo  more  young. 
The  Egyptiana  say,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
cow  is  struck  with  lightning,  from  which  she 
conceives  and  brings  forth  Apis.  The  young 
one  so  produced,  and  thus  named,  is  known  by 
certain  marks :  The  skin  is  black,  but  on  its 
forehead  is  a  white  atar,  of  a  triangular  form. 
It  haa  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on'tho  back,  the 
tail'  is  divided,  and  under  the  tongue^  it  baa 
an  insect  like  a  beetle. 

XXIX.  When  the  priests  conducted  Apis 
to  his  presence,  Csmbyses  was  transported  with 
rage.  He  drew  bis  dagger,  and  endeavouring 
to  stab  him  in  the  belly,  wounded  him  in 
the  thigh ;  then  turning  to  the  priests  with 
an  insulting  smile,  •<  Wretches,*'  he  exclaimed, 
**  think  ye  that  goda  are  formed  of  flesh  and 
Mood,  and  t^ius  susceptible  of  wounds!     This, 

that  ha  was  brought  out  from  his  apartment  to  gratify 
the  curivisity  of  stransrers,  and  micbt  always  be  seen 
through  a  window.  Pliny  rel  ttes  wiih  great  solemnity 
that  he  refused  f.K>d  fr.  m  the  hand  cf  Germnuicus,  who 
died  s»nn  after;  and  one  ancient  historian  asserts, 
that  during  the  seven  days  when  the  birth  of  .\pis  was 
celebrated,  crocodiles  fjrgot  their  natural  feruciiy,  and 
became  tame. 

Tlie  btsh'ipof  Avranches,  M.  Huet,  nndeavoured  to 
pr  ive  that  Apis  wns  a  syniln  1  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

Il  has  been  frenerully  all  wed,  that  Osiris  was  re- 
verenced in  the  humare  paid  to  Apis.  Osiris  intro- 
duced agriculture,  in  which  the  utility  of  the  bull  is 
obvi..ns ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  ex- 
pl  inatirm  that  can  )«  given  of  this  ]>art  of  the  Egyptian 
superstition.— SSm  Suvarjff  Pocotkc,  Jjrc—T. 

6  The  fat/.]— The  schdiast  cf  Ptolemy  says,  but  1 
kU'tw  not  on  what  auihuriiy,  that  the  tail  of  the  tuU 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  age  of  tiie 
mo  HI. — Lart  her. 

7  Under  the  tongue.'}— In  all  the  copies  of  Herodotus, 
it  is  IT*  Si  Til  yK«f9-n  *upon  the  tongue,'  but  U  is  plain 
frjm  Pliny  and  Euacbius  that  it  ought  u»  be  uirs  'under.' 
The  firmer  explains  what  it  was,  N>>dus  sub  lingua 
quem  caniharum  appellant,  "a  knjt  under  the  tongue, 
which  they  call  cantharus,  or  the  l«etle,"  viii.  46.  The 
sp  >t  on  the  f  rehead  is  als^t  changed  by  ilie  c-  mmento- 
t  irs  fr  im  quadrangular  to  triangular.  Pliny  mentions 
als)  a  mark  like  a  crescent  on  the  rij:ht  side,  and  is 
silent  abiut  the  eade.  The  beetle  was  coDiidered  as 
an  emUem  of  the  suu.— Jl 
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indeed,  is  a  deity  worthy  of  Egyptians;  but 
you  shttll  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  mocked  with 
impunity.**  He  then  called  the  proper  officers, 
and  commanded  the  priests  to  be  scourged  :  he 
directed  aUo  that  whatever  Egyptian  was  found 
celebrating  this  festival,  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  priests  were  thus  punished,  and  do  farther 
•olemnilies  observed.  Apis  himself  languished 
and  died  in  the  temple,  from  the  wound  of  his 
thigh,  and  was  buried  *  by  the  priests  without 
the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

XXX.  The  Egyptians  affirm,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  impiety,  Cambyses  became 
immediately  insane,'  who  indeed  did  not  before 
appear  to  have  had  the  proper  use  of  his  reason. 
The  first  impulse  of  his  fury  was  directed^ 
against  Smcrdis  his  own  brother,  who  hxd  be- 
come the  object  of  his  jealousy,  because  be  was 
the  only  fVrpian  who  had  been  able  to  bend  the 
bow,  which  the  Ichthyophagi  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  the  breadth  of  two  fingers.  He  was 
therefore  ordered  to  return  to  Persia,  where  as 
soon  as  he  came,  Cambyses  saw  this  vision  :  a 
messenger  appeared  to  arrive  from  Persia,  in- 
.forming  him  that  Smerdis,  seated  on  the  royal 
.throne,  tf  uched  the  heavens  with  his  head. 
(Cambyses  was  instantly  struck  witii  the  appre- 
'hension  that  Smerdis  would  kill  him,  and  seize 
his  dominions ;  to  prevent  which  he  despatched 
PreznspcB,  a  Persian,  and  one  of  his  most 
fttithiiil  adherents,  to  put  him  to  death.  He 
■arrived  at  Susa,  and  destroyed  8merdis,  some 
say,  by  tiiKing  him  aside  whilst  engaged  in  the 
diversion  of  the  chase:  others  believe  that  he 
'drowned  him  in  the  Red  Sea ;  this,  however, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  calamities  of 
CambvFea. 

KKXI.  The  next  victim  of  his  fury  was 
his  sister  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt. 
She  was  also  his  wife,  which  thing  he  thus  ac- 
complifihed :  Iirfore  this  prince,  no  Persian  had 
•ever  been  known  to  marry  his  sister  f  but  Cam- 

1  liuricfi  by  the  prt>«/«.]— This  account  is  contra- 
dicleil  l>y  VhitHrch,  who  t«Us  us,  that  Apis  having  lieen 
•shiin  l\v*riini>)y«rp,  was  by  his  order  exposed  and  de- 
v.ured  \>y  d  cb.—T. 

2  Imnudititt  I  ft  hutane.^— Amonptl  the  ancients,  mad- 
ness was  roni>K)t>red  and  termed  a  sacred  disease,  in< 
(]ictf>d  on  th  ac  Individuals  who  had  heeti  pulliy  of 
impi'tty.    Ort'stes  was  stricken  with  madness  fjr  this 

reas  m : 

"  Qonn  Jtipi*er  nilt  pcrdere  AtwaMt  priia.* 

3  Jl/arrf//rf>tf/>'rr.]— Inpenji'un  and  learned  men  rf 
all  aires  Uwve  ainiitcil  themselves  with  drawing  a  c-  m- 
paris  m  betv  rcn  the  laws  of  S  '\on  and  Lycurpus-  The 
f  lli»winT  pini-ul  iriiy  afT  rds  ample  r.iom  f  r  cnnjt^c- 
tup*  and  dis.  ussi  -n :  At  Athens  a  man  w.i8  sufTcrLHi  to 
marry  his  i>i5it*r  by  the  fiiher.  t  ui  Orbidden  tu  marry 


byses,  being  passionately  fond  of  one  of  his, 
and  knowing  that  there  was  no  precedent  to 
justify  his  making  her  his  wife,  assembled  those 
who  were  called  the  royal  judges ;  of  them  be 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  law 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  marry  his  sis- 
ter, if  bo  thought  proper  to  do  so.  The  royal 
judges  in  Persia  are  men  of  the  most  approved 
integrity,  who  hold  their  places  for  life,  or  till 
they  shall  be  convicted  of  some  crime.^  Every 
thing  is  referred  to  their  decision,  they  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  laws,  and  determine  all  pri- 
vate disputes.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
Cambyses,  they  replied  shrewdly,  though  with 
truth,  that  although  they  could  find  no  law 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister, 
they  had  discovered  one  which  enabled  a  mon* 
arch  of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased.  In  this 
answer,  the  awe  of  Cambyses  prevented  their 
adopting  literally  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  laws; 
and  to  secure  their  persons,  they  took  care  to 
discover  what  would  justify  him,  who  wished 
to  marry  his  sister.  Cambyaes,  therefore,  in- 
stantly married  the  sister  whom  he  loved,*  snd 
not  long  afterwards  a  second.'  The  younger 
of  these,  who  accompanied  him  to  Egj'pt,  he 
put  to  death. 

XXXII.  The  manner  of  her  death,  liks 
that  of  Smerdis,^  is  dififerently  related.  Tlie 
Greeks  say  that  Cambyses  made  the  cob  cf  a 
lioness,  and  a  yoting  whelp  engage  each  other, 
and  that  this  princess  was  present  at  the  com- 
bat ;   and  when   this   latter  was  vanquished, 


his  sister  by  the  mother.  At  Liceda>mon  thin?t  wen 
liitnlly  reversed,  a  man  was  all»wed  tu  marry  his sifier 
tiy  the  m  Mher,  and  f  rbidden  to  marry  his  sister  \v  the 
father.— See  what  Baylo  says  ;>nihe  clrrumslance  of  a 
man's  marryln:;  his  sistet,  article  Saruh.—T. 

4  Of  8ome  crime.'}— An  app*  intrrcnt  like  this,  nwni- 
fesdy  leading  to  corruption,  and  the  pervtrsnoof  jus 
tice,  prevailed  in  this  country  with  rcs|«c.t  to  jud£ef,tii 
the  rclirn  of  Georre  the  Third,  when  a  law  wjis  parsed, 
the  wiwloni  of  which  cann  >l  le  sofTif  irnlly  admlrpd, 
rankins  the  judges  independent  •  f  the  Wins,  his  minis* 
icrs,  HH'I  successors.  Yet,  however  this  pr 'visi  >n  imy 
in  appearance  dimini&h  the  strenrtli  of  the  executive 
p>wcr,  the  rii>t-act,  combined  with  the  assistance  of  ih« 
standing  army,  which  la  always  kept  up  m  this  coun- 
try, add  as  much  to  the  influence  tif  the  cr>>wn,as  it  may 
at  first  si'jhl  seem  V\  have  1  -st  in  prentraiivp.  Such, 
however,  was  the  oplnU»n  cf  judce  Bl ickstonc.— T. 

5  Whom  he  t.r^d.]— Her  name,  ace  nlln^  i*  l^« 
srhnli^ist  of  Lucian.  was  Attosn,  who  next  manitd 
Smenlis,  one  of  the  raoLl,  and  afierwonls  DariuSi  los 
of  HyBti»8|H;s.— LarA^rr. 

6  //ienrwdsa  Berond.'}—lf  Li^«^nl»s  may  be  credited, 
the  mime  i^f  this  l.idy  was  Mcr<«. — IVm^Ung. 

7  Swerdi9.']—h  is  perhaps  n-^t  unwr.hy  rf  Temark 
ihal  the  same  pcrs  >nage  who  is  Ib^^re  called  SincrJi^ 
Jischylus,  iu  hii  rcrsae,  called  lUcrdis. 
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mother  whelp  of  the  samfj  litter  broke  v/hat 
confined  it,  and  flew  to  assist  the  other,  and 
:hat  both  together  were  too  much  for  the  young 
Jioji.    Cambyses  seeing  this,  eipressed  great 
satisfaction;  but  the  princess  burst  into  tears. 
Cambyses  observed   her  weep,  and  inquired 
tbe  reason :   she   answered,  that  seeing   one 
whelp  a«sist  another  of  the  same  brood,  she 
eouid  not  but  remember  Smerdis,  whose  death 
ihe  feared  nobody  would  revenge.     For  which 
uying,  tbe  Greeks  affirm,  that  Cambyses  put 
ber  to  death.     On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Egyptians,  this  princess  waa  sitting 
stable  with  ber  husband,  and  took. a  lettuce 
in  her  band,  dividing  it  leaf  by  leaf:  "  Which,'* 
laid  she,  •«  seems  in  your  eyes  most  agreeable, 
this  lettuce  whole,  or  divided  into  leaves  V*   He 
replied.  ••  When  whole."  * ««  You,"  says  she, 
"reaefflhle  this  lettuce,  as  I   have  divided  it, 
for  you  have  thus  torn  in  sunder  the  house  of 
Cyrus."    Cambyses  was  so  greatly  incensed, 
that  he  threw  her  down,  ind  leaped  upon  her  ; 
and  being  pregnant,  she  was  delivered  before 
bertiofie.  and  lost  her  life. 

XXXIII.  To  such  excesses  in  bis  own 
Cunilywas  Cambyses  impelled,  either  on  ac- 
cnunt  of  his  impious  treatment  of  Apis,  or 
from  some  other  of  those  numerous  calamities 
which  afflict  mankind.  From  the  first  hour 
of  big  birth,  he  laboured  under  what  by  some  is 
termed  the  sacred  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
DO  means  astonishing  that  so  great  a  bodily  in- 
firmity should  nt  length  injure  the  mind. 

XXXIV.  His  phrenzy,  however,  extended 
to  tbe  other  Persians.  He  once  made  a  re- 
markable speech  to  Prexaspes,  for  whom  he 
professed  the  greatest  regard,  who  received  all 
petitions  to  the  king,  and  whose  son  en- 
joyed the  honourable  office  of  royal  cup-bearer. 
**  What,'*  says  ho,  upon  some  occasion,  "  do 
Ibe  Persians  think  of  me,  or  in  what  terras  do 
tbey  speak  of  me  1"  "  Sir,"  he  repKed,  "  in  all 
other  resp^cta  tbey  speak  of  you  with  honour; 
bot  it  i«  the  jreneral  opinion  that  you  are  too 
fnufh  addicted  to  wine."  "  What !"  returnwl 
th<>  prince  in  anger.  "  I  suppose  they  say  that  I 
drink  to  pxcras,  and  am  deprived  of  reason  ; 
thHr  former  praise,  therefore,  could  not  be  sin- 
cere." At  some  preceding  period  he  had  a«lt- 
(^1  of  thn«e  whom  he  used  most  familiarly. 
an!  of  Cra'^ns  amnns^  the  rest,  whether  they 
lliOQ^ht  he  had  equalled  the  grentness  of  his 
folher  Cyri;s,  In  refdy  they  told  him,  that  he 
aas  the  greater   of  the   two,  for  that   to   all 
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which  Cyrua  had  possessed, .  e  had  added  the 
empire  of  Egyp^and  of  the  ocean.  Croesus, 
who  was  present,  did  not  assent  to  this. 
**  Sir,"  said  he  to  Cambyses,  **  in  my  opinion 
you  are  not  equal  to  your  father ;  you  have  not 
auch  a  aon  as  he  lei\  behind  him."  Which 
speech  of  Croesus  was  highly  agreeable  to  Cam* 
bvses. 

• 

XXXV.  Remembering  this,  he  tum^  with 
great  anger  to  Prexaspes :  "  You,"  said  he, 
**  shall  presently  be  witness  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  the  Persiana  aay.  If  I  hit 
directly  through  the  heart  ^  of  your  son,  who 
stands  yonder,  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
speak  of  me  maliciously;  if  I  miss  my  aim, 
they  will  say  true  in  affirming  that  I  am  mad." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  he  bent  his 
iwvf  and  struck  the  young  man.  When  he 
fell,  the  king  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened, 
and  the  wound  to  be  examined.  He  was  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  arrow  had  penetrated  his 
heart ;  and  turning  to  the  father  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  <*  You  observe,"  said  he,  **  that  it 
is  not  I  that  am  mad,  but  the  Perwians  who 
are  foolish.  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  **  if  you 
ever  saw  a  man  send  an  arrow  surer  to  its 
mark  1"  Prexaspes,  seeing  he  was  mad,  and 
fearing  for  himself,  replied,  **  I  do  not  think, 
Sir,  that  even  a  deity  could  have  aimed  so 
well." — Such  was  his  treatment  of  Prexaspes. 
At  another  time,  without  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion, he  commanded  twelve  Persians  of  distinc- 
tion to  be  interred  alive. 

XXX YI.  Whilst  he  was  pursuing  these 
extravagancies,  Croe9Us  gave  him  this  advice: 
<*  Do  not.  Sir,  yield  thus  intemperately  to  the 
warmth  of  your  age  and  of  your  temper.  Re- 
strain yourself,  and  remember  that  irioderation  \ 

8  Through  the  hear  f}— The  story  .  f  Willium  Tell,  the 
ffre'it  deliverer  ('f  the  Swiss  cantons  frMii  the  yoke  of 
the  Germnns,  may  be  properly  introduced  In  this  plice. 
Grisler  leoverned  SwiizerUinl  f  ir  the  emfier »r  All)en. 
He  ortlered  WilliJim  Tell,  a  Stvisti  of  s  ms  imporiance, 
f  »r  a  pretended  offoncc,  lo  plice  an  api  le  rn  the  head  i>f 
one  of  his  children,  and  t  •  hit  it,  on  pain  •  f  death,  with 
an  arnw.  He  wis  dexterous  enoush  M  d  i  a  •,  wiih  ml 
hunin?  his  child.  GriM.;r,  when  the  aflfiiir  wa:«  over, 
l>>k  nnice  thit  Tell  had  another  arr  w  c  noe-ikd  un- 
der his  rl  tak,  an  1  asked  him  what  it  was  f  r  1  "  I  in- 
tended," rerdied  Tell,  "t  i  have  sh  u  y  ni  l » the  henrt,  if 
I  h  id  killed  my  chil  1."  The  gnvcrn  »r  t»rtlered  Tell  lo 
l«  han<red  :  hut  the  Swiss,  defending  their  c  ninlryman, 
flew  u»  arms,  deslr'yed  their  govern  ^r,  an!  mide  them< 
selves  independent.  See  this  hist'Tical  nnrrd  te  refer- 
red to  by  Sm  dleit,  in  his  sui  lime  Ode  ut  In  Icpendencs 

Whn  writh  the  geiMvmi  nnCie*  n!fl 

On  I'ri's  pnck.  In  iltitt  divan. 

And  '%  tni^d  that  xrrow,  nm  m  fi'a 

Which  aKertiiuM  th«  Bwred  ri^ba  at  oaa.-^T 
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18  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  an  J  it  becomes  every 
one  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
Without  any  adequate  offence  you  destroy 
your  fellow  citisena,  and  put  even  children  to 
death.  If  yoo  continue  these  excesses,  the 
Persians  may  be  induced  to  revolt  from  you. 
In  giving  you  theae  admonitions,  I  do  but  fulfil 
the  injunctions  which  the  king  your  father  re- 
peatedly laid  upon  me,  to  warn  you  of  whatever 
I  thought  necessary  to  your  welfare.'*  Kind 
as  were  the  intentions  of  Crcesus,  he  received 
this  answer  from  Cambyses :  «*  I  am  aatonisbed 
at  your  presumption  in  speaking  to  me  thus,  as 
if  you  had  been  remarkable  either  for  the  judi- 
cioua  government  of  your  own  dominion^,  or 
for  the  wise  advice  which  you  gave  my  fmher. 
I  cannot  forget,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  the  Maasagets,  you  counselled  him 
to  advance  and  encounter  them  in  their  own 
territories.  By  your  misconduct  you  lost  your 
own  dominions,  and  by  your  ill  advice  were  the 
cause  of  ray  father's  ruin.  But  do  not  expect 
to  escape  with  impunity  ;  indeed  I  have  lon^ 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  punish  you."  He 
then  sagerly  snatched  his  bow,'  intending  to 
pierce  Croesus  with  an  arrow,  but  by  an  expe- 
ditious flight  he  escaped.  Cambyses  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  but 
as  his  officers  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
prince's  character,  they  concealed  Croesus,' 
thinking  that  if  at  any  futute  period  he  should 
ex presa  contrition,  they  might  by  producing  him 
obtain  a  reward  ;  but  if  no  farther  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  him,  they  might  then 
kill  him.  Not  long  afterwarda  Cambyses  ex- 
pressed regret  for  Crcesus,  which  when  his  at- 
tendants perceived,  they  told  him  that  he  was 
olive.  He  expreraed  particular  satisfaction  at 
the  preservation  of  Croesus,  but  he  would  not 
forgive  the  diaobedience  of  hia  servants,  who 
were  nrrordingly  executed. 

XXXVII.  Many  things  of  this  kind  did  he 
perpetrate  against  the  Persians  and  bis  allies, 
whilst  he  stayed  at  Memphis :  neither  did  he 
hemitate  to  vjolate  the  tombs,  and  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.      He  once  entered   the 

1  Siinf'iied  ^U  batoJ]'~The  mental  deranirement  vnder 
which  8  111  HMured,  provi  justoihe  elevalbn  of  David, 
Mirs  8«me  resemblance  to  the  character  here  e\\en  of 
Cam)\VBe8 ;  an'l  the  escape  of  the  son  of  Jesse  from  the 
javelin  uf  the  kins;  r.f  Israel,  will  admit  nf  a  camparison 
with  ihai  of  Croesus  fr.im  the  arruw  of  Cambyses. 

2  Crceatia.']— Spenser,  canto  v.  stanza  43,  repreeonts 
?n£sus  in  the  dunge  )n,  among  the  captives  of  pride. 

Then  aho  ww  kiaj  Cnum,  Hat  cntnamt 
Bb  hnit  too  hifb  ttmnigh  bii  inaf  ricbn  i«oi« 


temple  of  Vulcan,  and  treated  the  shrine  of 
that  deity  with  much  contempt.  The  statue 
of  this  god  exceedingly  resembles  the  Palaici, 
which  the  PboBnicians  plao^  at  the  prow  of 
their  triremes :  they  who  have  not  seen  them, 
may  suppose  them  to  resemble  the  figure  of  a 
pigmy.  Cambyspa  also  entered  the  temple  of 
the  Cabin,'  to  which  access  is  denied  to  all  but 
the  priests.  He  burned  their  statues,  aftor 
exercising  upon  them  his  wit  and  raillery. 
These  statues  resemble  Vulcan,  whose  sons  the 
Cabiri  are  suppose  1  to  be. 

XXXVIII.  Foi  my  own  part  I  am  satisBed 
that  Cambysea  was  deprived  of  his  reiion; 
he  would  not  otherwise   have   disturbed  the 
sanctity  of  temples,  or  of  established  customs. 
Whoever  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  for 
their  own  observance,  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  such  laws  and  customs  as  to  them 
seemed  the  best,  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after 
the  roost  careful  examination,  adhere  to  their 
own.    Each  nation  believes  that  iheir  own  laws 
are  by  far  the  most  excellent;  no  one  there- 
fore, but  a  madman,  would,  treat  such  prejudices 
with  contempt.    That  all  men  are  really  thus 
tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  appears  from 
this,  amongst  other  instances:    Darius  once 
sent  for  such  of  the  Greeks  as  were  dependent 
on  his  power,  and  asked  them  what  reward 
would  induce  them  to  eat  the  bodiea  of  their 
deceased  parents;   they  replied  that  no  sum 
could  prevail  on  them  to  commit  such  a  deed. 
In  the  presence  of  the  same  (Tfeeka,  who  by 
an   interpreter  were  informed   of   what  had 
pasaed,  be  sent  also  for  the  Callatic,  a  people 
of  India  known  to  eat   the   bodiea  of  their 
parents.     He  asked  them  for  what  sum  they 
would  consent  to   burn   the   bodiea   of  their 
parents.     The  Indians  were  disgusted  at  (he 
question,  and  in  treated  him  to   forbear  such 
language.— Such  is  the  force  of  custom ;  and 
Pindar^  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  pe- 
culiar propriety,  when  he  observed  that  cus- 
tom ^  was  the  universal  sovereign. 

3  Cabiri.']— C-tncernUifi:  these  see  book  fi.  chip.  li. 

4  Pindar."}— The  passage  in  Piwhr  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  preserved  in  the  Scholia  ad  Nem.  ix.  33.  It 

is    this:— 'Ni^s;    i    w»vrmv    /BariKiVf    6ar«ray    t»    %»* 
■  Savarwv  sKft  fiRaiw»T<  ^««Brar«v  wn^raTw  jfii^i.— 

"  Cust  >m  ia  the  8->vereizn  of  mortals  and  of  go^a ;  with 
its  p'>werful  hand  it  reflates  thinn  the  m'^si  vi  ilent." 

5  Custom.'}— "Manj  writers  on  this  subject  appear  noi 
to  have  discriminated  accurately  betwixt  rostom  nnd 
habit:  the  sivereiTn  power  of  bmh  must  be  ronfeped; 
but  it  will  n'H  be  f  >und,on  due  deliberation,  that  custom 
has  referenca  to  the  acti.iu,  and  habit  to  the  actni. 
Thai  the  Athenians,  ilia  most  reflnsd  and  pvliahetf 
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XXXIX.  Wliilfit  Cambyses  was  engaged  in 
bit  Egy|itian  expedition,  the  Lacedsemunians 
were  proaecuting  a  war  against  Poly  era  tea,  the 
Mn  of  £aeea,  who  had  forcibly  poaaesaed  him- 
lelf  of  Samoa,  fie  bad  dividnl  K  into  three 
parts,  anigntng  one  aeTerally  to  his  brothera 
PanUgootua,  and  Syloaon.  He  afterwarda, 
bsTiDg  killed  Pantagnotua,  and  banished  Sylo- 
•on,  who  waa  the  younger,  aeizcd  the  whole. 
Whilst  he  waa  thua  circuinatanced,  he  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Amaaia,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  waa  cemented  by  varioua  preaenta  on 
both  aidea.  Hia  fame  had  ao  increaaed,  that 
be  was  celebrated  through  Ionia  and  the  reat 
of  Greece.  Saccesa  attended  all  hia  military 
an<lertakinga ;  he  had  a  hundred  fif\y-oared  vea* 
seis.  and  a  thousand  archers.  He  made  no  dia- 
criminations  in  the  objecta  of  hia  altacka,  think- 
ing that  he  conferred  a  greater  favoui^  even 
on  a  friend,  by  reatoriog  what  he  had  violently 
tskeo.  than  by  not  rooleating  him  at  all.  He 
took  a  great  number  of  iaiands,  and  became 
master  of  aeveral  citiea  on  the  continent  The 
Lesbiana,  who  with  all  their  force*  were  pro- 
ceeding to  asaiat  the  Milesiana,  he  attacked  and 
conquered  in  a  great  aea-fight.  Those  whom 
he  made  prisoners  he  put  in  chaFna,  and  com- 
pell«*d  to  aink  the  trench^  which  aurrounda  the 
walls  of  Samoa.  « 

XTj.  The  great  prosperity  of  Polycratea  ex- 
ritfd  both  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  Amaaia. 
As  bis  aucceaa  continually  increaaed,  he  waa 
induced  to  write  and  aend  thia  letter  to  Samoa : 

Biiba  of  the  wnrld,  could  bear  to  see  human  sacrifices 
itpresanted  -m  their  theatres, cnulU  lisun  with  applause 
%»1  wiih  delight  to  the  misery  of  OMlipus,  and  the  mad- 
•ew  of  Orestes,  is  19  be  accounted  f  >r  al  ine  from  'he 
^MrerM  openUl-tn  of  their  oatimal  customs.  The 
eqmlljr  f  reiUe  sway  of  habit,  referring  to  an  Individual, 
was  never  perhaps  expressed  with  so  moch  beaulj  as 
io  \bf^  fallowing  lines  of  our  favourite  Shakspoare : 
Htv  «■  Ssft  bfMl  a  teba  in  a  aM ! 

I  hefvbRBk  Ibia  aoviiklaf  paoplad  towv 
He  c  I  CM  tit  al've.  WMO  of  uy. 
A^  Id  Om  Bt«MiepJe%eoaiplilaiiis  trttm 
T^HK  My  a^tttttt  ud  raeoni  tuj  woBk~~7« 

S  A  greater  ybrour.]— This  sentiment  is  &1se,  and 
Libanius  teems  u>  me  to  have  spolcen  with  truth,  when, 
ia  ft  iHscfiorse  which  is  not  come  d  twn  to  us,  he  riys, 
'  An  initance  of  ip<^  f  »rtune  never  gives  a  man  so  much 
aiii»«Vii  >n  as  the  1  >0S  of  it  d  tevuneasiness."— X<arf  ^r. 

7Sinktk*  IrenrA.]— It  would  be  an  interesting  labour 
\r»  iaTrfit:;a'e,  fr ^m  ages  the  m'ist  rem  >ie,  and  natii>ns 
the  in  ft  tarbumia,  the  varnus  trsBtment  whicli  pri- 
f  >fleri :  f  war  have  experienced :  (r  <m  the  period,  when 
evrryipe^'esnf  oppress! tn  and  cmel'.y  was  put  in  prnc- 
Uft  affrtiusi  onf  rtun-Jte  car4.ive8,  t4>  the  present  period, 
whtD  tlie  refinement  of  manners,  and  ihe  progress 'f 
the  milter  virtues,  s  -fleo  the  asperity,  and  take  much 
fcw  the  horrurs  of  war.— 7*. 


AwAaiS  TO    PoLTCRATCa. 

**  Tre  aucceaa  of  a  friend  and  an  ally  fills 
me  with  particular  aatisfaction ;  but  aa  I  know 
the  invidiouaneaa  of  fortune,'  your  extraordi- 
nary proeperity  excilea  my  apprehenaiona.  If 
I  might  determine  for  myaelf,  and  for  those 
whom  I  regard,  I  would  rather  have  my  affaire 
aometimea  flattering,  and  aometimea  peiterae. 
I  would  wish  to  paaa  through  life  with  the 
alternate  experience  of  good  and  evil,  rather 
than  with  uninterrupted  good  fortune.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  remarkable 
for  a  constant  succession  of  proaperoua  events, 
whoae  end  baa  not  been  finally  calamitous.  If, 
therefore, -yon  value  my  counsel,  you  will  pro- 
vide this  remedy  againat  the  exceaa  of  your 
prosperity: — Examine  well  what  thing  it  ia 
which  you  deem  of  the  higheat  conaequence  to 
your  faappineaa,  and  the  loaa  of  which  would 

8  Invidiovenete  ^/l<r/«ne.]'- Three  very  distinct 
qualities  of  mind  have  been  imputed  to  the  three  Greek 
historians,  Herikloitui,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  with 
respect  in  their  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  ikcis  which 
they  relate.  Of  the  first,  it  has  been  said  that  he  seems 
to  have  considered  the  deity  as  viewing  man  with  a 
jealus  eye,  as  only  pr<moting  his  successes  to  mnke 
the  catastro|>he  of  his  Cite  the  more  calamitous.  This 
is  pointed  out  by  Pluuirch  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
si  >n.  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  divine 
interposition  in  human  aflAirs,  but  mukes  the  good  or  ill 
firtune  of  those  whose  histiiry  he  gives  us  to  depend  on 
the  wisdom  or  f  lly  uf  their  own  conduoi.  Xenophon, 
in  distinction  from  buth,  invariably  considers  the  kind- 
ness or  the  vengeance  of  heaven  as  Infloencing  the 
event  of  human  enterprises.  **  That  Is,"  says  the  Abbe 
Barthelemy,  "according  to  the  first,  all  sublunary 
things  are  governed  by  a  fatality;  according  to  the 
second,  by  humnn  prudence ;  accurding  to  the  last,  by 
the  piety  of  the  individual."— The  inconstancy  of  f  >rtun« 
is  admirably  described  in  the  f-ibwing  passage  from 
H>r<ice,  and  with  the  sentiment  with  which  the  lines 
conclude,  every  ingenuous  mind  must  desire  to  be  in 

unison. 

FtoiliiHt  mifo  lata  ingelio,  et 
Ludtim  loiokatem  ivJen  pcftioa]^ 
Tnnanutat  ineertoi  booom 
Nunc  nihi,  ame  alw  Imigni. 
Luids  Booeoteni :  li  eeteitsqaatit 
FmwL  ntigDO  qatt  ikdit,  el  mm 
Virlale  me  invnln,  pntMMpie 
nHqtenem  liae  dole  quBittp 

It  would  he  inexcusable  not  to  insert  Dryden's  vei^ 
sion,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  above  passage. 
Fortuoe,  lint  with  nalkkm  Jnjr 
Doet  men  her  itive  epprm^ 

jntMB  fit  DCr  OIBOe  IP  umiuji, 

Sitti  wirina,  ud  ioeoaaBat  #111, 

Bel  wilb  IB  iKlialioB  id  Iw  01, 

Pmmntet.  degndei,  deiichts  la  ilrife, 

And  nokfli  e  totteiy  of  life. 
I  een  mjny  her  wliile  AeH  kind. 
But  vtieo  alte  duoBk  in  (he  wind, 

J^l  thakee  (he  wing^  end  wJU  not  aejr, 

1 1  uff  Ihe  pnalitiile  ewajr  i 
The  little  ir  the  much  the  ipive  ii  quietly  wrfgnU, 

Cwnfeol  wi'h  poverty,  my  vimI  I  ami, 
And  viiluB,  iho'  in  n|i,  erill  keep  me  winB.-.r. 
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oioHt  afflict  50a.  When  you  shall  have  ascer- 
lained  this,  banish  it  from  yoa,  to  that  there 
may  be  no  possibility  of  its  return.  If  after 
this  your  good  fortune  still  contmue  Tvithout 
diminution  or  change,  you  ivill  do  ^ell  to  re- 
peal the  remedy  I  propose." 

XLT.  Poly  crates  received  this  letter,  and 
seriously  deliberated  on  its  contents.  The  ad- 
vice of  Amasis  appeared  sagacious,  and  he  re- 
solved to  follow  it  He  accordingly  searched 
among  his  treasures,  for  something,  the  loss  of 
which  would  most  afflict  him.  He  conceived 
this  to  be  a  seal-ring,'  which  he  occasionally 
wore ;  it  was  an  emerald  set  in  gold,  and  the 
workmanship  of  Theodoras  the  Samian,  the 
son  of'TelecIes.  Of  this  determining  to  de- 
prive himself,  he  embarked  in  a  fifty-oared 
vespel,  with  orders  to  be  carried  into  the  open 
sea ;  when  he  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
island,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  sttendants,  he 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea ;  this  done  he  sailed  back  again. 

XLII.  Returning  home,  he  regretted  his 
loss;  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  this 
accident  occurred :  a  fisherman  caught  a  fish 
of  such  size  and  beauty  that  he  deemed  it  a 
proper  present  for  Polycrates.  He  went  there- 
fore to  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  audience ; 
being  admitted,  he  presented  the  fish  to  Poly- 
crates, with  these  words :  •<  Although,  8ir,  I 
live  by  the  produce  of  my  industry,  I  could  not 
think  of  exposing  this  fish,  which  I  have  taken, 
to  sale  in  the  market-place,  believing  it  worthy 


1  A  §eal'ring.'}-~Th\a  T\ng  has  been  the  sul  ject  of 
some  comroTeray  among  the  learned,  both  as  to  what  it 
re^iresemed,  and  of  what  precious  alone  it  was  farmed. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  aays  it  represented  a  lyre. 
Pliny  says  it  was  a  sardonyx;  and  that  in  his  time  there 
existed  one  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  gift  of  Autrns- 
luB,  affirmed  to  be  this  of  Polycrates.  S  linus  asserts 
als-1,  that  it  was  a  aardonyz ;  but  Herodotus  expressly 
tells  us,  it  was  an  emerald.  At  this  pericd  the  art  vf 
engravins  precious  stones  must  have  teen  in  hs  in- 
fancy, which  might  probably  enhance  the  value  of  his 
ring  to  Pi>Iy crates.  It  is  a  little  remarkalJe  that  the 
m'iderns  have  never  I  een  alle  to  equal  the  ancients  in 
the  exquisite  delicacy  ami  l.eaulyof  their  perfurmancea 
on  precious  stones.  Perhaps  ii  may  nut  be  loo  much  to 
add,  that  we  have  never  attained  the  perfectii^n  with 
which  they  execifted  all  works  in  miniature.  Pliry 
says,  that  Cicero  once  saw  the  Iliad  i  f  H.>nier  written 
I  >  very  finely,  that  it  roishl  have  been  contained  Mn 
uuce,'  in  a  nut-shell.  Aulus  Oollius  mentions  a  pireon 
made  of  w.x  d,  which  imitated  the  moti  ns  of  a  living 
.:>irii ;  and  .£lian  speaks  r.f  an  artist,  who  wrote  a  dis- 
tich in  letters  of  eold,  which  he  incl  ^sed  in  the  rind  of  a 
gmin  of  cnrn.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  col- 
lected by  the  learnpd  Mr.  Dutenr,  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Mcderns.—  T. 


of  you  to  accept,  wh*  '  I  hope  you  win."   TLo 
king  was  much  graiiCtd,  and  made  him  this 
reply :   •<  My  good   friend,  your  ])resrnt  snd 
your  speech  are  equally  acceptable  to  me ;  and 
I  beg  that  I  may  *see  you  at  cupper.*^    Tbs 
fisherman,  delighted  with   his  reception,  re- 
turned to  hia  house.     The  servants  proceeding 
to  open  the  fiah,  found  in  its  paunch  the  ring 
of  Polycratea;  with  great  eagerness  and  joy 
they  hastened  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  telling 
him  where  they  had  met  with  it.    Polycrates 
concluded  that  this  incident  bore  evident  marks 
of  divine  interposition ;  he  therefore  wrote  down 
every  particular  of  what  had  happened,  sod 
transmitted  it  to  Egypt 
*  XLIII.  Amasis  after  perusing  the  letter  of 
his  friend,  waa  convinced  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  one  mortal  to  deliver  another  from  the 
destiny  which  awaited  him :  he  was  satis6ed 
that  Polycratea  could  not  terminate  his  dsys  in 
tranquillity,  whose  good  fortune  had  never  suf- 
fered interruption,  and  who  had  even  recovered 
what  he  had  taken  pnina  to  lose.    He  sent 
therefore  a  herald  to  Samoa,  to  disclaim  all 
future  connection  f  his  motive  for  doing  which, 
waa  the  apprehension,  that  in  any  future  cala- 
mity which  might  befall  Polycrates  he  ss  s 
friend  and  ally  might  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part. 
^LIV.    Against    this    Polycrates,^  in   all 


2  See  you  at  ntpper.1—1h»  clrcwnstance  of  a  sove. 
reign  prince  asking  a  comnon  fisherman  to  sup  with 
him,  seems  at  first  sight  so  entirely  repugnant,  not  only 
to  modern  manners,  but  also  to  consistency,  as  to  justify 
disgust  and  provoke  suspicion.  Bui  let  it  be  ren>eni> 
bered,  thsl  in  ancient  times  the  rights  cf  hivsphality 
were  paid  with<  at  any  distinction  of  person ;  awl  the 
same  simplicity  of  manners,  which  would  aUow  an  in* 
dividual  (f  the  meanest  rank  to  sc-licil  and  obuin  an 
audience  of  his  prince,  diminishes  the  act  of  condesceo- 
sion  which  is  here  recorded,  and  which  10  a  modern 
reader  may  appear  ridicul  us.— 71 

3  Future  roym«c/iofi.}— This  may  ta  adduced  as  one 
amongst  numerous  other  instances,  to  prove,  that  where 
the  human  mind  has  no  s  lid  bof  es  of  the  ftiture,  D>'r 
any  firm  basis  of  relipit  us  iaith,  the  conduct  will  ever  be 
wayward  and  irregular;  and  alih<  ugh  there  may  ciist 
great  qualities, capable  of  1  ccasiunally  splendid  Actions, 
there  will  alsa  te  extraordinary  weaknesses,  irrec^'n- 
cileaMe  Co  common  sense,  or  common  humanity.  Pi>>* 
dorus  Siculus,  however,  eives  a  very  different  ace  mnl 
of  the  matter,  and  ascribes  the  behavi  urofAma»isto 
a  very  diflerenl  motive;— "The  Egyptian,"  says  be, 
**was  so  disgusted  with  the  tyrannical  behavi.  ur  t/ 
P  ilycrates,  not  t>nly  to  his  sul  jects  but  to  stmni-erfi 
that  he  foresaw  his  fate  to  be  unavt  hlatle,  and  there- 
fore was  cauiii  us  n*  t  to  l)e  inv.  Ived  in  his  ruin  "^—T. 

4  Po/yra/M.]— This  pers.>nage  has  the  discredit  of 
having  filled  Greece  with  the  ministers  and  c>  ntrifers 
of  v  luptuiusness  {jS*n*tupym*)\  and  a  cook  i<f  Laiint 
wns  held  in  esteem  oiion^st  iIm  nobiiliy  cf  Athens.  See 
Aihemeus,  page  540. 
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thiogf  80  prosperous,  the  Lscedaemonians  un- 
dertook an  expeiliilon,  to  which  they  were  in- 
daced  by  those  Samians  who  afterwards  huilt 
tbeciiy  of  GyJon  in  Crete.^  To  counteract  this 
blow,  Polycratea  sent  privately  to  Camhyses, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  hostilities  against 
Egypt,  entreating  him  to  demand  supplies  and 
auifltance  of  the  Samians.  With  this  Cam- 
by«es  willingly  complied,  and  sent  to  solicit,  in 
fsTour  of  Fiilycrates,  some  naval  force  tn  serve 
in  his  Egyptian  expedition^  Those  whose  prin- 
ciples and  intentions  he  most  suspected,  the 
Samian  prince  selected  from  the  rest,  and  sent 
io  forty  triremes  to  Camhyses,  requesting  him 
by  all  means  to  prevent  their  return. 

XLV.  There  are  some  who  assert,  that  the 
Samiaos  sent  by  Poly  crates,  never  arrived  in 
Cg}pt,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Carpathian  sea,  they  consulted  together,  and 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  affirm,  that  they  did  arrive  in 
Egypt,  but  that  they  escaped  from  their  guards, 
and  returned  to  Samoa:  they  add,  that  Poly- 
crates  met  and  engaged  them  at  sea,  where  he 
was  defeated  ;  but  that,  landing  afterwards  on 
the  island,  they  had  a  second  engagement  by 
land,  in  which  they  were  totally  routed,  and 
obliged  to  ily  to  Lacedcmon.  They  who  as- 
Kft  that  the  Samians  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  Polycratea,  are  in 
my  opinion  mistaken ;  for  if  their  own  force 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  him,  there  was  no 
necesBity  for  their  applying  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  for  assistance.  Neither  is  it  at  all  con- 
sistent with  probability,  that  a  prince  who  had 
so  many  forces  under  his  command,  composed 
IS  well  of  foreign  auxiliaries  «8  of  archers  of 
his  own,  could  possibly  be  overcome  by  the  few 
Samians  who  were  returning  home.  Polycra- 
tes,  moreover,  had  in  his  power  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  Samian  subjects:  these  were 
all  assembled  and  confined  in  his  different  bar- 
boors,  and  he  was  determined  to  destroy  them 
by  fire,  and  the  harbours  along  with  inem,  in 
ease  ol"  any  treasonable  conjunction  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  Samians  who  were  re- 
turning. 

XL VI.  Tlie  Samians  who  were  expelled  by 

5  Cyi^oM  MI  Crete.]— Thin  place  is  now  called  Canea : 
tnmt  ftiy  it  was  at  first  catled  Apoll  >nia,  Iwcause  tiuill 
byCyd>n  the  s^n  tf  Apull*.  Puusanias  says,  it  was 
laill  by  Cyil'in,  aon  of  Teseies.  It  was  once  a  place  of 
great  p-^wer,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  island;  f»ra 
4eserip(i  n  rf  its  present  condition,  see  Savary^» Let- 
ttn  an  Oreeee.—T. 


Polycratea  immediately  cc  their  arrival  a* 
Sparta  obtained  an  autMence  jf  the  siagistrates, 
and  in  the  language  of  suppliants  spoke  a  great 
while.  The  answer  which  they  first  received 
informed  them,  that  the  commencement  of 
their  discourse  was  not  remembered,  and  the 
conclusion  not  understood.  At  the  second  in- 
lerview  they  simply  produced  a  bread-basket, 
and  complained  it  contained  no  bread ;  even  to 
this  the  Lacedsemonians  replied,  that  their  ob- 
servation was  unnecessary  ;^ — they  determined 
nevertheless  to  assist  them. 

XLVIf.  After  the  necessary  preparations, 
the  Lacedxmonians  embarked  with  an  army 
against  Samos;  if  these  Samians  may  be  cre- 
dited, the  conduct  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in 
this  business  was  the  effect  of  gratitude,  they 
themselves  having  formerly  received  a  supply 
of  ships  against  the  Messenians.  But  the  La- 
cedaemonians assert  that  they  engaged  in  this 
expedition  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  Wishes 
of  those  Samians  who  had  sought  their  assist- 
ance, as  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
which  they  had  formerly  received.  The  Sa- 
mians had  violently  taken  away  a  goblet  which 
the  Lacedsmonians  were  carrying  to  Crcesus, 
and  a  corselet,^  which  was  given  them  by 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  This  latter  incident 
took  place  at  the  interval  of  a  year  after  the 
former ; .  the  corselet  was  made  of  linen,  but 
there  were  interwoven  in  the  piece  a  great 
number  of  animala  richly  embroidered  with 
cotton  and  gold ;  every  part  of  it  deserved  ad- 
miration ;  it  was  composed  of  chains,  each  of 
which    contained    three    hundred    and    sixty 

6  Obtervation  wa»  ftrnieeeaaary.]— The  Spnrtana  were 
always  remarkable  f>r  their  contempt  of  oratory,  and 
elxiuence.  The  f  llowing  curious  examplea  of  this  are 
recorded  in  Sextua  Empirlcua:— '•  A  youns  Spartan 
went  atr  lad,  and  endeavi  ared  to  accomplish  himself  in 
the  art  of  speaking;  on  hia  return  he  waa  punished  by 
the  Eph  >ri,  fur  having  conceived  the  design  of  deluding 
hia  countrymen.  Another  Spartan  waa  sent  to  Tisaa- 
phernea,  a  Persian  aatrap,  to  engage  him  to  prefer  the 
-lUiance  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Athena;  he  aiid  but  little, 
liut  when  he  f  mnd  the  Atheniana  empl  lyed  great  pomp 
and  profuaionof  worda,  he  drew  two  linca,  b>th  tertni- 
natin;  in  tffe  aame  point,  but  one  waa  strai2ht,the  other 
very  crxiked ;  pointing  theae  out  to  Tisaaphernea,  he 
merely  aaid,  "  Chooae."  The  atorg  hero  related  of  the 
S  iraiana,  by  Herodotua,  ia  f  und  ala  >  in  Sextua  Empiri- 
cus,  tut  ia  by  him  applied  on  a  different  occaalon,  and 
to  a  different  people.— ?•. 

7  A  ror«e/«/.]— Some  fragmenta  of  thia  were  to  be  seer, 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  complaini  that  si  curioua  a 
piece  of  wdl-kman ship  ah-iuld  be  apiilod,  by  ita  being 
unravelled  by  different  people  to  gratify  curluviiy,  or  U) 
aaceruiin  the  Cict  here  aaserted.— 7*. 
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threads  distinctly  visible.  Ampsii  presented 
another  corselet,  entire||f  resembling  this,  to  the 
Minerva  of  Lindus. 

XliVIII.  To  this  expedition  against  Samos 
the  Corinthians  also  contributed  with  consider- 
able ardour.  In  the  age  which  preceded,  and 
about  the  time  in  which  the  goblet  had  been 
taken,  they  had  been  affronted  by  the  Samians. 
Periander,'  the  son  of  CypscluSf  had  sent  to 
Alyattes,  at  Sardis,  three  hundred  children  of 
the  principal  familiea  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be 
made  eunuchs.  They  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  certain  Corinthians,  who  by  distress  of 
weather  were  compelled  to  touch  at  Samos. 
The  Samians  soon  learned  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  and  accordingly  instructed  the  chil- 
dren  to  fly  for  protection  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  from  whence  they  would  not  suflftrr  the 
Corinthians  to  take  them.  But  as  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  their  receiving  any  food,  the 
Samians  instituted  a  festival  on  the  occasion, 
which  they  yet  observe.  At  the  approach  of 
night,  as  long  as  the  children  continued  as 
suppliants  in  the  temple,  they  introduced  a 
company  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  in  a  kind 
of  religious  dance,  were  to  carry  cakes  made 
of  honey  and  floui'  in  their  hands.  This  was 
done  that  the  young  Corcyreans,  by  snatching 
them  away,  might  satisfy  their  hunger,  and 
was  repeated  till  the  Corinthians  who  guarded 
the  children  departed.  The  Samians  after- 
wards sent  the  children  back  to  Corcyra.' 

1  Periander. 2 ^Tht  life  of  Periander  is  given  by 
Dic^enes  Laertius ;  from  wtiich  I  hnve  extracted  micli 
particulars  as  seem  niosl  worthy  the  atlentioD  of  the 
Eoftlish  reador. 

He  was  of  tlie  family  of  the  HeracUd» ;  and  the  rea- 
son of  his  sending  the  young  Corcyreans,  with  the  pur- 
pose  menti  tned  by  Herodotus,  was  on  account  of  their 
having  killed  his  s>n,  to  wh'tm  he  wished  to  resign  liis 
power.  He  was  the  first  prince  who  used  guards  f  r 
Ibe  defence  of  his  pers  m.  He  was  by  s  ime  esteemed 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men ;  Plato,  however,  d  es  n  it 
ndsiit  him  am  >n78l  them.  His  celebrated  saying  was, 
that  "  Perseverance  might  do  every  thing." 

In  an  epigram  inserted  in  Stephens'  Anthologia,  and 
translated  by  Ausmius,  z^kov  »f*Ttt**  is  the  maxim 
attributed  to  Periander,  *' Restrain  your  anger:"  of 
which  rule  he  must  have  severely  felt  the  nacesaiiy,  if, 
as  Laeitius  relites,  ho  killed  his  wife  Melissa  in  a 
transp'trt  of  passiof^,  by  kicking  her  or  thDwing  a 
chair  at  her  when  pregnant.  Her  name,  according  tu 
the  same  auth  ir  was  Lyside;  Melissa  was  prubally  suli- 
stituted  thr  u:h  f 'ndness,  certain  nymphs  and  departed 
human  s^uls  leing  called  MtUsuc^'^M-.lange.—T. 

2  Hjney  and  Jlour,']—Tbe  cakes  uf  Samos  were  very 
fiimuuB.— See  Alhena'ts,  uwk  xiv.  c.  13.        • 

3  Ba'k  to  C(irryra. ]~PiUiarcb,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Malignity  of  Her.Kl  >1U8,  s^ys,  **  that  the  young  Corry- 
esans  wers  nn  preserved  by  the  Samians,  but  by  the 


XlilX.  If  afler  the  death  of  Periander  there 
had  existed  any  friendship  betwixt  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  Corcyreans,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed they  would  not  have  asaisted  in  this 
expedition  against  Samoa.  But  notwithatand- 
ing  these  people  had  the  same  origin  (the 
Corinthians  having  bui't  Corey ra)  they  had 
always  lived  in  a  state  of  enmity.  The  Cona 
thians,  therefore,  did  not  forget  the  affront 
which  they  had  received  at  Samoa ;  and  it  wu 
in  reaentment  of  injuries  formerly  received 
from  the  Corcyreana,  that  Periander  had  sent 
to  Sardis  these  three  hundred  youths  of  the 
first  families  of  Corcyra,  with  the  intention  of 
their  being  made  eunuchs. 

L.  When  Periander  had  put  hia  wife  Melissa 
to  death,  he  was  involved  in  an  additional  ca- 
lamity. By  Melissa  he  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years 
old  :  Proclea,  their  grandfather  by  the  mother's 
side,  had  sent  for  them  to  Epidaiirua,  of  which 
place  he  was  prince;  and  had  treated  them  with 
all  the  kindness  due  to  the  child rrn  of  his 
daughter.  At  the  time  appointed  for  their  de> 
parture,  be  took  them  aside,  and  asked  them  if 
they  knew  who  had  killed  their  mother.  To 
these  words  the  elder  brother  paid  no  attention ; 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  wan  Lycophron, 
took  it  so  exceedingly  to  heart,  that  at  his  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  he  would  neither  aalute  bis 
father,  converae  with,  nor  answer  him ;  in  in- 
dignation at  which  behaviour,  Periaoiller  ban- 
ished him  hfa  house. 

LI.  After  the  above  event,  Periander  asked 
his  elder  son,  what  their  grandfather  bad  said 
to  them.  The  youth  informed  him,  that  their 
grandfather  had* received  them  very  afiection- 
ately,  but  aa  he  did  not  remember,  he  could  not 
relate  the  words  he  had  used  to  them  at  parting. 
The  father,  however,  continued  to  prras  him; 
saying,  it  was  impossible  that  their  grandfather 
should  dismiss  them  without  some  advice.  This 
induced  the  young  man  more  seriously  to  re- 

Cnidians."— This  assertion  is  examined  and  refuted  by 
Larcher, 

Pliny  siys  that  the  flsh  called  cchiocs  stepped  the 
vessel  going  swifl.  befire  the  wind,  on  board  < if  which 
were  messengers  nf  Periander,  having  it  in  command 
10  castrtiie  the  sons  of  the  Cni-lian  n  llemen.  f  r  which 
reis  in  these  shells  Mrere  highly  reverenced  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  at  Cnidos.  M.  Larcher,.av'<wedly  giving 
tlie  reader  the  ab  ive  passage  fr  tm  Pliny,  is  ruilty  of  a 
misr^u  uaii  m :  "these  sheila,"  aays  Iim,  ^'arrcieront  le 
v  lisseatt  nu  etoieni  ces  en£ins ;"  whereas  the  wirds  cf 
Pliny  (S'^e  Oronnvius'  editim,  v.d.  i.  pa^e  M)  ara 
these,  **  Quiliua  inhaeremil  tts  stetiaso  navem  p^ftantem 
liuncios  a  Periandru  ul  castrareniur  nobiles  |iuerl."^3*. 
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tferiMwhnt  had  passed  :  and  he  afterwards  in- 
lorawd  his  father  of  every  particutar.  Upon 
thii,  Periander  was  determined  not  at  all  to  re- 
lax from  his  severity,  but  immediately  sent  to 
thoiewho  bsd  received  his  son  under  their  pro- 
tectioo.  commanding  them  to  dismiss  him. 
LjcophroB  was  thus  driven  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  and  from 
(his  isst  also  the  severity  of  Periander  expelled 
bin.  Vet  fearful  as  people  were  to  entertain 
hia,  he  still  found  an  asylum,  from  the  conai- 
defstioo  of  his  being  the  son  of  Periander. 

LII.  Periaoder  at  length  comnwnded  it  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed,  that  whoever  harboured  bis 
•m,  or  held  any  conversation  with  him,  should 
pay  a  stipulated  fine  for  the  use  of  Apollo*s 
temple.  After  this  no  person  presumed  either 
to  receive  or  converse  with  him,  and  Lycophron 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  injunction  by  retiring 
to  the  public  portico.  On  the  fourth  day,  Per- 
iander himself  observed  him  in  this  situation, 
covered  with  rags  and  perishing  with  hunger: 
his  besrt  relenting  he  approached,  and  thus 
aJdrfssed  hin^;  **  My  son,  which  do  you  think 
preferable,  your  present  extremity  of  distress, 
or  to  return  to  your  obedience,  and  share  with 
me  my  suthority  and  riches  ?  You  who  are  my 
S9n,  and  a  prince  of  the  happy  Corinth,  choose 
the  life  of  a  mendicant,  and  persevere  in  irritat- 
ing him  who  haa  the  strongest  claims  upon  your 
duty.  If  the  incident  which  induces  you  to 
think  unfavourably  of  my  conduct  has  any  evil 
resulting  from  it,  the  whole  is  falen  upon  my- 
aelf ;  and  I  feel  it  the  more  sensibly,  from  the 
reflection  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 
Kxperience  hss  taught  you  how  much  better  it 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied,*  and  how  dangerous 
it  if  to  provoke  a  superior  and  a  parent — return 
therefore  to  my  bouse."  To  this  speech  Peri- 
ander received  no  other  answer  from  his  son, 
than  that  he  himself,  by  conversing  with  htm, 
bad  incurred  the  penalty  which  his  edict  had 
iQipofed.    7*he  king,  perceiving  the  perverse- 

4  Eimtd  than  pitied.'}— Of  itiia  M.  LArchar  remarks, 
thai  it  if  a  priverbial  expression  in  ihe  French  languiee: 
R  u  Qo  lest  a  •  in  our  own.  The  same  sentiment  in  Pin> 
d»r  1$  ief«rml  to  ty  the  learned  Frenchman ;  which  is 
tut  beamifully  translated  bjr  Mr.  West. 
Kor  loM  dift^cfiil  a  cxcMif*  baM 

lb  the  tmr  ptlaic  of  Ibe  okvioui  mlod ; 
Wb^  hfcan  irilli  grief  hb  ■dghbour^  W^J  bum, 
Add  halM  tke  tirtHM  ttat  ha  m'v  tlMU  iod ; 

Thamlobt  piliirf.iJidlcf  rrkljtMliMilMr 

Wiitb  tqKilaU*  hud  tlw  bdm  of  tfate, 
AM xna ihj tw^ue «r.th tnitb :  Okiaff! heww* 
V  anry  Sap;  i  prtfmeamunm  U^dv  nr.— 31 


ness  of  his  son  to  be  immutable,  determined  ts 
remove  him  from  his  sight ;  he  therefore  sent 
him  in  a  vessel  to  Corey ra,  which  place  also  be- 
longed to  him.  After  this,  Periander  made 
war  upon  bis  &ther-in-law  Procles,  whom  ho 
considered  aa  the  principal  occasion  of  what  had 
happened.  He  made  himself  master  of  £pi- 
daurus,'  and  took  Proces  prisoiicr;  whom 
nevertheless  he  preserved  alive. 

Llil.  In  process  of  time,  as  Peria.ider  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  began  to  feel  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  cares  of  government ;  he  sent 
therefore  for  Lycophron  to  Corey  ra,  to  take 
upon  him  the  administration  of  alTairs;  his 
eldest  son  appeared  improper  for  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  was  indeed  du  1  and  stupid.  Of  the 
messenger  who  brought  him  this  intelligence 
Lycophron  disdained  to  take  the  smallest  notice. 
But  Periander,  as  he  felt  his  afiection  for  the 
young  man  to  be  unalterable,  sent  to  him  his 
sister,  thinking  her  interposition  most  likely  to 
succeed.  When  she  saw  him,  **  Brother,"  said 
she,  *<  will  you  suffer  the  sovereign  authority  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  and  the  wealth  of  your 
family  to  be  dispersed,  rather  than  return  to 
enjoy  them  yourself!  Let  me  intreat  you  to 
punish  yourself  no  more;  return  to  your  coun- 
try and  your  family  :  obstinacy  like  yours  is  but 
an  unwelcome  guest,  it  only  adds  one  evil  to  an- 
other. Pity  is  by  many  preferred  to  justice ; 
and  many  from  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  their  duty 
to  a  mother,  have  violated  that  which  a  father 
might  expect  Power,  which  niany  so  assidu- 
ously court,  is  in  its  nature  precarious.  Your 
father  is  growing  old,  do  not  therefore  resign  to 
others  honours  which  are  properly  your  own.*' 
Thus  instructed  by  her  father,  she  used  every 


5  E^'dauna.^—Thia  was  a  ciij  of  the  Pelopi^nnesc, 
famous  fj^a  temple  of  ^sculapius.  When  the  Romans 
were  once  afflicted  hy  a  grievitus  pestilence,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  oracle  u>  bring  .£sculapius  to  Rume;  they 
accordingly  dcsi  oiched  embassadors  to  Epidaurus  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  Epidauriana  refusing  to  part  with 
their  god,  the  Romans  prepared  to  depart:  as  their  ves- 
sel was  quitting  the  p>rt,  an  immense  serpent  came 
swimming  towards  Ihem,  and  finally  wreathed  itself 
round  the  proyr ;  the  crew,  thinking  it  to  lyS  Asculapiui 
himstlf,  carried  him  with  much  veneration  to  Rome.— 
His  entrance  is  finely  described  by  Ovid:— 

Jmmque  eti  ttt  nram  BoiMiUD  iatnvant  trtwsi, 

Erifitur  fpew   mnmnqin  iccIiTb  main 

CoiU  aofct,  iwlMque  iibi  cimmMfiicH  tptaa. 

Which  description,  fully  considered,  w  *uU1  perhaps  al 
f  »rd  no  mean  subject  f.^r  an  hisuirical  (laintin;. 

Epidaurus  was  also  fiimoua  fjr  its  breed  uf  horses.-* 
See  Virgil,  Georgic.  iii,  43, 4.     • 

Vooi  ingMii  cluR9ra  Cithona 
TaygctiqiM  cmmi,  doniliiiqM  Epkbona  aniwtUM. 

1  he  same  Cici  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Book  viil.^T*. 
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argument  likely  to  influence  her  brother;  but  he 
briefly  answered,  *<tbat  as  long  as  bis  father 
lived  be  would  not  return  to  Corinth."  When 
she  had  communicated  this  answer  to  Periander, 
ho  sent  a  third  messenger  to  hia  son,  informing 
bim,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  to  Corcy- 
ra:  but  that  he  might  return  to  Coi  inth,  and  take 
possefsion  of  the  supreme  authority.  This 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  Periander  pre- 
pared  to  depart  for  Corcyra,  the  young  man  for 
Corinth.  But  when  the  Coicyreaus  were  in- 
formed of  the  business,  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  Periander  among  them,  they  put  his  son  to 
death. — I'his  was  what  induced  that  prince  to 
take  vengeance  .on  the  Corcyreans. 

LIY.  Tbe  Lacedemonians  arriving  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  laid  siege  to  Samoa,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  the  walls,  they  passed  by  a  tower 
which  stands  in  the  suburbs,  not  far  from  the 
sea.  At  this  juncture  Poly  crates  attacked 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  He  was  instantly 
seconded  by  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  and  a  great 
number  ofSamians,  who  falling  upon  the  enemy 
from  a  fort  which  was  behind  the  mountain, 
after  a  short  conflict  effectually  routed  them, 
and  continCled  the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter 
of  the  Lacedemonians. 

LV.  If  all  the  Lacedsmonians  in  this  engage- 
ment had  behaved  like  Archias  and  Lycopas, 
Samoa  must  certainly  have  been  taken ;  for 
these  two  alone  entered  the  city,  with  those 
Samians  who  sought  security  within  the  walls, 
and  having  no  meanlof  retreat  were  there  slain. 
I  myself  one  day  met  with  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  the  son  of  Samius,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Archias  above-mentioned ;  I  saw 
bim  at  Piiane,*  of  which  place  he  was  a  native. 
This  person  paid  more  attention  to  Samians 
than  to  other  foreigners ;  and  he  told  me,  that 
his  father  was  called  Samius,  as  being  tbe  im- 

1  Piian€.']—Th\a  pmper  name  involves  mvaie  p errlex- 
Hy,  and  has  atf  >rded  exercise  fir  much  aciite  and  \n^e- 
nious  criticism.  Martiniere,  frum  mistaking  a  passage 
ifPauaaniHa,  Hsserislhat  it  was  merely  a  quarter,  or 
rather  sutnirl>s  of  Laced<mon,  and  is  consequenilj  ( ften 
conf  uiided  with  iL  Tliis  mistake  is  al.ly  pointed  out  and 
refuted  bj  Bellaii,?er,  in  his  Critique  de  quelques  Arti- 
cles du  Diet,  de  M.  la  Martinie?e.  This  word  tsf  )und  in 
Hesychius,  as  descriptive  nf  a  distinct  tritM ;  in  Thucydi- 
deSfOf  a  small  ti  wn ;  and  in  Herud.itus,  of  a  wh.le  peo« 
pie.— See  IkmiIc  ix.  chnp.  82,  where  he  speaks  <  f  the 
cohort  of  Piiane,  which  in  the  gl.irious  battle  cf  PUtea 
WttS  commanded  by  Aniompharetus.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  several  places  of  this  name ;  the  one  here 
9|H!cified  WAS  d  uUless  on  the  t)anks  of  the  Eurotas,  in 
Laconia.— See  Enaia  <U  Critiqutj  ^c.  316.— 7*. 


mediate  descendant  of  bim,  wbn  with  fo  mu'*h 
honour  had  lost  his  life  at  Samos.  *j  n««  iciuM*a 
of  his  thus  distinguishing  the  fe^ammnv,  was 
because  they  had  honoured  hia  grandfather  by 
a  public  funeral.' 

LVI.  The  Lacedemonians,  after  rrmaining 
forty  days  before  the  place  without  any  advan- 
tage, returned  to  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  report- 
ed, though  absurdly  enough,  that  Polyrrates 
struck  offH  great  number  of  pieces  of  lead  cased 
with  gold,'  like  the  coin  of  the  country,  and 
that  with  these  he  purchased  their  departure. 
— This  was  the  first  expedition  of  tbe  Dorians 
of  Laredsmon  into  Asia. 

LVII.  Those  Samians  who  had  taken  uparma 
against  Polycratcs,  when  they  saw  themselves 
forsaken  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  were  dis- 
tressed from  want  of  money ,  embarked  for  &ipb- 
nos.*    At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Siphnians 


2  Publi'' funeral.']— The  manner  in  which  the  funerals 
(if  thi'se  whu  hHd  died  in  defence  of  their  ct  UDtry  wvre 
s  lemnized  at  Athens,  cannot  fail  of  giving  the  Englidi 
reader  an  elevated  idea  of  that  |  olished  peof  le. 

Onanapwioteddayattumlerofccffinsmade  i  fcyftress 
wood,  and  containing  the  bones  of  the  dece.-^sed,  were 
exp  sed  to  view  boneath  a  large  tent  erected  f  >r  the  piir> 
p«-8e;  they  who  had  relations  to  deplore,  avsembled  to 
weep  over  them,  and  |«y  the  duties  dictated  hy  tender* 
ness, rr  enjoined  ty  religion.  Three  days  afierwarda  the 
coffins  were  placed  upon  as  many  cars  as  there  were 
tribes,  and  were  carried  sKiw  ly  thn  uc  h  the  tow  n,  lo  the 
CeramicuF,  where  funeral  games  were  celebrated.  The 
bi.:dies  were  dep<'aited  in  the  earth,  and  their  relations 
and  friends  paid  for  the  last  time  the  tribute  of  their 
tears :  an  orator  appointed  I  y  the  rerublic  fr  m  an  ele- 
vated place  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  his  vmliam 
countrymen ;  each  tril.e  raised  overthe  graves  s  me  kind 
of  ci  lumn,  upon  which  was  inscrtl  ed  the  names  of  ibe 
deceased,  their  age,  and  the  place  where  they  dlacL 

The  above  s  lemnities  ware  conducted  under  ilie  in- 
spection of  one  of  the  princi(  a1  mapistratea. 

The  m  )st  magnificent  puMic  funeral  if  which  we  have 
any  account,  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great;  when  his 
body  was  brought  from  Babyl  >n  to  Alexandria,  a  minute 
descripti'in  of  which  is  given  by  Diod^rus  Siculna. 

Fora  particular  description  of  the  ceremonies  <  bserved 
at  public  and  private  fucerals,  amongst  tbe  Boomasi 
consult  Montfaucon.— 7*. 

3  Ltad  rased  wilh  ^o^.]— Similar  to  this  artifice,  was 
that  practised  on  the  people  of  G.<Tlyna  iu  Crete,  by  Han- 
nibal,  as  recorded  ly  Justin.  After  the  dcfeai  of  Antkv 
chus  by  the  Romans,  Hannibal  retired  trOurtyna, carry, 
ing  wilh  him  an  immense  treasure.  This  circumstance 
exciting  an  invidiousoess  against  him,  be  pretended  to 
dep.isit  his  riches  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  whkh  place 
he  carried  with  mtich  ceremony  several  vessels  filled 
with  lead.  He  soon  took  anopportunity  of  passing  <  ▼er 
into  Asia  with  hisresl  wealth,  which  he  had  concealed  in 
the  images  of  the  gods  he  aflTected  to  won>hip.— 7. 

4  firpftnos.]— Thiawasoneofthcsesmall  islands Ijiof 
opp  leite  to  Attica.  They  were  seventeen  in  num^er,  and 
called,  fn  m  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  otber^ 
the  Cycltdes:  they  were  all  eminently  beautiful,  and 
severally  distinguished  by  some  ap{]r»>priais  excellence. 
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WBi  Tprj  considerable,  and  they  were  the  rich- 
est of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Their 
Mil  produced  both  the  gold  and  silver  metals 
in  such  sbundance,  that  from  a  tenth  part  of 
tbeir  revenues  they  had  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
eqaal  in  value  to  the  riches  which  that  temp'e 
poswased.  Every  year  they  made  an  equal 
dtfiribntion  ammg  themselves,  of  the  value  of 
their  mines:  whilst  their  wealth  was  thus  ac- 
caoiDlaling,  they  consulted  the  oracle  to  know 
whether  they  should  long  continue  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  present  good  fortune.  From 
the  Pythian  they  received  this  answer: 

When  Siphons  shall  a  milk-white  senate  show. 
Ami  all  her  market  wear  a  fr  ml  of  an  w ; 
Him  let  her  prize  wh  ;8e  wit  suspects  the  most 
A  scarlet  env^j  from  a  wooden  host. 

At  this  period,  the  prytaneuro,  and  the  forum 
of  Siphooa,  were  adorned  with  Parian  marble. 

LVIII.  This  reply  of  the  oracle,  the  Siph- 
niaus  were  unable  to  comprehand,  both  be- 
fare  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  As 
soon  as  the  Samians  touched  at  Siphnos,  they 
d»patcbed  a  messenger  to  the  town  in  one  of 
their  vessels.  According  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, all  ships  were  painted  of  a  red  colour;  and 
it  was  this  which  induced  the  Pythian  to  warn 
the  Siphniana  against  a  wooden  snare,  and  a 
red  ambassador.  On  their  arrival,  the  Samian 
ambassadors  entreated  the  inhabitanta  to  lend 
them  ten  talents ;  on  being  refused,  they  plun- 
dered the  country.  The  Siphnians  hearing 
of  this,  collected  their  forces,  and  were  defeat- 
ed in  a  regular  engagement ;  a  great  number 
were  in  be  retreat  cut  off  from  the  town,  and 
the  Samians  afterwards  eiacted  from  them 
a  handred  talents. 

LIX.  Instead  of  money,  the  Samians  bad 


The  msrble  of  Faros  was  of  Inimitable  wbhenesa^  and  of 
the  ffoest  €Tatn;  Andrna  and  Naxos  prrduced  the  mnst 
exqulsj^wine;  Amengos  was  fam  us  fir  a  dje  made 
fmm  a  nchen,  grt)wlne  there  in  vast  abundance.  The 
rkhesof  Sir)hn  >a  are  extolled  hf  ntany  ancient  writers ; 
it  is  now  called  Siphanto. 

The  f  .tlriwing  account  of  the  modern  circumstances  of 
Siphnos,  is  extractetl  principally  fmm  T>  urnef  *rt. 

it  is  remarkable  fir  the  purity  of  its  air;  the  water, 
frlit.  and  p  ultry,  are  very  excellent.  AUhcujh  cover- 
ed with  marble  and  granite,  it  ia  one  of  the  most  fertile 
islands  nf  the  Archipelago.  They  h.ive  a  f/im  lua  manu- 
factory or  straw  hats,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  Archi- 
pelago, by  the  name  of  Siphanto  castors:  th')ugh  once 
SI  Urn  usf  tr  its  mines  <  if  gr)ld  and  silver,  the  inhabitants 
can  a>w  hardly  tell  you  where  they  were.  They  have 
plenty  of  lead,  which  the  rains  discover.  The  ladies  of 
Siphanto  cifver  their  f^cea  with  linen  bandages  so  dex- 
tarmsly,  that  y<>n  can  only  see  their  mouth,  nose,  and 
vUta  of  the  iiyes.^?*. 


received  of  the  Hermionians  the  island  of  Thy  • 
rea,  adjacent  to  the  Peloponnese :  this  they 
afterwards  gave  as  a  pledge  to  the  Trszenians 
'i^hey  afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
where  they  built  Cydoiiia,  although  their  ob- 
ject in  going  there,  was  to  expel  the  Zacyn- 
thians.  In  this  place  they  continued  five  years, 
during  which  period  they  were  so  exceedingly 
prosperous,  that  they  not  only  erectrd  all  those 
temples  which  are  now  seen  in  Cydonia,  but 
built  also  the  temple  of  Dictynna.^  In  the 
sixth  year,  from  a  junction  bring  made  with 
the  Cretans  by  the  iCginetas,  they  were  totally 
vanquished  in  a  sea  engagement,  and  reduced 
to  servitude.  The  prows  of  their  vessels  were 
taken  away  and  defaced,  and  afterwards  sus- 
pended in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  ^Egina. 
To  this  conduct  towards  the  Samians  the 
iEginets  were  impelled  in  resentment  of  a 
former  injury.  When  Amphicrates  reigned  at 
Samoa,  he  had  carried  on  a  war  against  tho 
JEf^meiXt  by  which  they  materially  suflered ; 
this,  however,  they  severely  retaliated. 

LX.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  Samians,  because  this  people  pro- 
duced the  greatest  monuments  of  art^  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  Greece.  They  have  a  moun- 
tain which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  orgyiae  in 
height ;  entirely  through  this,  they  have  made  a 
patoage,  the  length  of  which  is  seven  stadia,  it 
is  moreover  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide. 
By  the  side  of  this  there  is  also  an  artificial 
canal,  which  in  like  manner  goes  quite  through 
the  mountain,  and  though  only  three  feet  in 
breadth,  is  twenty  cubits  deep.  This,  by  the 
means  of  pipes,  conveys  to  the  city  tho  waters 
of  a  copious  spring.^    This  is  their  first  work, 


5  Di'-t!fnna.'i—X)\tLTai  was  w  irshippei  In  Crete,  indilTer- 
enily  under  the  name  of  Dictynna  and  of  Britomartis. 
firt'/u,  in  the  Cretan  language,  meant  swt^et.  and  martia, 
a  virgin.  Britomartis  waa  the  name  of  a  virsin  ereatly 
belnved  by  Diana;  and  what  is  stid  by  Di  'dirusSicnlns 
on  the  subject  seems  most  w:irthy  of  aitenti  >n.  His 
story  is  this  :—Dic*ynna  was  birn  in  CsBr-m;  she  la- 
vented  hunters*  toils  and  nets,  and  thence  her  name. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  which  renders  it  ex- 
ceedin?1y  lmpr>baUe  that  she  should  be  obli<:ed  to  fly 
fn>m  Min-^s,  and  leap  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caur^ht 
in  s-^me  fishers*  nets.  The  Mons  Dictynneos  of  Pliny 
is  n  iw  called  Cape  Spada.— 7*. 

6  TTke  grealeat  monumenta.']— Of  th'>se  monuments 
s  «me  vesiiees  are  still  to  be  seen,  consult  Tournef.>rt,  i. 
314.  Port  Tt^ani  is  In  form  of  a  ha1f-m->on,  and  recards 
the  a  *uth-ea8l ;  Us  left  horn  is  that  fam^^us  Jettee  which 
Her.Hl  -lus  reck'^ned  among  the  three  wonders  of  Samos. 
This  w  irk,  at  that  time  of  day,  is  an  evidence  of  tha 
Simians*  applicatl  m  to  maritime  matters. 

7  Ccpioua  apring.'}— On  the  left  uf  the  dale,  near  \o  lla 
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and  constructed  by  Eopalinus,  the  son  of 
Nauslrophus,  an  inbahitant  of  Megara.  Tbcir 
second  is  a  mole,  wbich  projects  from  the  har- 
bour into  the  sea,  and  is  two  stadia  or  more  in 
length,  and  about  twenty  orgyie  in  height. 
Their  last  performance  was  a  temple»  which 
exceeds  in  grandeur  all  I  have  smb.  This 
structure  was  first  commenced  by  a  native  of 
the  country  whose  name  was  RhcBcus,'  son  of 
Phileus. 

LXI.  Whilst  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
passed  his  time  in  Egypt,  committing  various 
excesses,  two  magi,  who  were  brothers,  and 
one  of  whom  Cambyses  had  left  in  Persia  as 
the  manager  of  his  domestic  concerns,  excited 
a  revolt  against  him.  The  death  of  Smerdis, 
which  had  been  studiously  kept  secret,  and  was 
known  to  very  few  of  the  Persians,  who  in 
general  believed  that  he  was  alive,  was  a  cir- 


aqueduct  which  crosses  it,  are  certain  caverns,  the  en- 
traace  t*(  a  tne  of  them  aniftcially  cut.  In  all  appear- 
ance some  of  theae  artificial  caverns  were  what  Her-w 
duuB  says  were  ranked  anung  the  mist  w^nderfui 
performances  >  f  the  Greek  nativ>n.  The  beautiful  sprlns 
which  temtHedthem  t*)  g.»  up  >n si  f^reai  a  work, is  doubt* 
leas  that  of  Melclin  iu8,lhe  I  est  in  the  island,  the  disposi- 
tion'^•f  the  rltcepr  vinp  perfectly  fa V  arable,  the  moment 
they  had  c  mquered  the  dillicuUy  of  b  iring  it ;  but  in  all 
protMbility  they  were  n<Hez:ia  enough  in  leyelling  the 
griiund,  fir  they  were  obliged  to  dig  a  canal  <  f  twenty 
cubits  deepf  r  carrying  the  sprins  ti  the  pi  ice  designed. 
There  must  have  been  sjme  mistake  in  this  passage  of 
Herodotus. 

Son)e  five  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and  almost  the 
like  distance  from  the  rivor  Imhrasls,  to  Gape  Cera,  are 
the  ruins  dihe  f:imnus  temple  df  the  Samian  Juno.  But 
fir  Herodotus  we  shmld  never  have  knciwn  the  name 
of  the  architect.  He  empl'iyed  a  very  particular  order 
of  columns,  as  may  be  now  seen.  It  is  indeed  neither 
tieuer  nor  worse  than  the  Lmian  order  in  its  infancy, 
void  of  that  beauty  which  it  afterwards  scqftired^Thus 
far  Tournef  irU 

Its  ancient  names  were  Parthenias,  Anthemus,  and 
Melamphissus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras, 
and  ths  sch  xtl  of  Epicurus. .  Fv>cocke  says,  that  there 
are  n!>  remains  whi^h  he  o'uld  prevail  upon  himself  to 
believe  to  bel  >n«r  m  this  canal.  He  adds,  that  the  inhab 
itanis  are  remarkibly  proflicate  and  poor.  Tournef  irt 
makes  a  similar  remark.  There  are  no  disciples  of 
Pyiha«^iras,  observes  the  Frenchman,  now  left  in  Sa- 
mos:  the  m  ideri:  Samians  are  no  more  fjnd  of  (listing, 
than  they  are  lovers  of  silence.— 7*. 

1  AWrtM.]— This  RhoecuB  was  not  only  a  skilful  ar- 
chitect, but  he  ftrther  Invented,  in  conjunction  with 
Theod  irus  of  Sam  ts,  the  art  of  making  m  >u1ds  with 
clay,  l>ng  bef  ire  the  Bacchiadcs  had  been  driven  frim 
Corinth;  they  were  also  the  first  who  made  casts  in 
brass  of  which  they  f  >rmed  statues.  Pkusanias  rcNtes 
the  sime  f  ict,  whh  this  addition,  that  upon  a  pedestal 
behind  the  altar  of  Diana,  called  Pr  aothenla,  ttiere  is  a 
statiie  by  Rhscus;  it  is  a  woman  in  bmnze,  said  by  the 
E|)hesians  l  •  be  that  of  Nishu  He  had  two  s  <ns,  Tel- 
ecles  and  Theodonis,  bath  Ingenious  statuaries.  -Liir- 


cumstance  to  which  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
magi  had  been  prfvy,  and  of  which  he  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself.  His  brother,  who,  as 
we  have  related,  joined  with  him  in  this  busi- 
ness, not  only  resembled  in  person'  but  bad 
thr  very  name  of  the  young  prince,  the  son  of 
Cyras,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  order 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.  Him,  Pstizithes, 
the  other  magus,  publicly  introduced  ond  pisced 
upon  the  royal  throne,  having  previously  in- 
structed him  in  the  part  he  was  to  perform. 
Having  done  this  he  sent  mesnengers  to  dtfici^ 
ent  places,  and  one  in  particular  to  the  Egy|^ 
tian  army,  ordering  them  to  obey  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  alone. 

LXII.  These  orders  were  every  where 
obeyed.  The  messenger  who  came  to  Egypt 
found  Cambyses  with  the  army  at  Ecbstana, 
in  Syria.  He  entered  into  the  midst  of  the 
troops.'  and  executed  the  commission  which  Had 
been  given  hKn.  When  Combyses  heard  this, 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  fallacy,  but  imagined 


2  Re»embUd  in  jierffon.]— Similar  hist<^ricai  incideni» 
will  here  occur  to  tlie  most  cf^mmon  reader,  there  having 
Iteon  no  state  whose  annals  are  c>ime  d^wn  to  uv,  in 
which,  fr>im  the  similhude  of  pers.^n,  ficti  us  iodi* 
viduals  have  n-^X  excited  commotions.  In  the  Riiinan 
g  ivernment  a  false  P.tmpey  and  a  filse  Dnisus  claim  <  or 
attention,  tjecause  one  exerciaed  the  p  liical  sanriiy  (•/ 
Cirero,  the  other  employed  the  pen  of  Tacitus.  Neither 
have  we  in  our  own  country  been  without  similar  tm* 
posinrs,  the  examples  of  which  must  be  too  Cimiliar  to 
require  insertion  here.— T*. 

3  Jnlo  the  midit  t}f  the  /roops.]— It  may  to  an  En; lid) 
reader  at  first  sight  seem  extraordinary,  thit  any  perfrin 
should  dare  to  execute  such  a  commissi.'^n  as  this,  and 
should  venture  himself  on  such  a  business  amoncsl  the 
troops  of  a  man  wh  se  power  had  been  so  lonx  estate 
lishcd,  and  whose  cruelty  must  have  been  notorious. 
But  the  pers'»ns  of  heralds,  as  the  functi  tns  they  tMcre  to 
perf  rm  were  the  m'^st  important  possible,  were  on  all 
occasions  sacred.  Homer  m  ^re  than  once  calls  then 
tlie  sacred  ministers  of  gods  and  men ;  they  dcnouDC^ 
war  and  proclaimed  peace.  It  h.is  iieen  a  matter  ofdts- 
pate  amongst  the  learned  from  whence  this  sanctity  was 
conferred  on  them ;  they  were  said  to le  descei^d fn^m 
Ccnyx,  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  under  the  protect!  nof 
that  god.  This  office,  In  Athens  and  Sparta,  was  hcrrd- 
itary.  In  Athens  as  I  have  observed,  the  heralds  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  Cenyx ;  in  Sparta,  from  T»lihy- 
biiis,  the  celetirated  herald  of  Agamemnon.  They 
usually  carried  a  staff*  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  soineitinei 
of  olive,  rrund  this  two  serpents  were  twisteil.  To  what 
an  extreme  this  reverence  f  >r  the  persons  of  atnbawa* 
dors  or  heralds  was  carried,  will  appear  fn^m  the  biv>k 
Polyhymnia,  chap.  I^.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  in  modern  limes  the  persons  of  ambassadors  are 
in  lik*  manner  deemed  sacred,  unless  the  ireatment 
which  in  saso  nf  war  Ihev  receive  at  Constant innple  le 
deemed  h'x  except i  >n.  The  m'mientthat  «ar  isHeclired 
aeainst  any  f  reirn  p.nver,  the  representative  of  ^hMi 
power  is  srited,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Black 
Tower.— r. 
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that  Prexaspes,  whom  be  bad  sent  to  put  Smer- 
dif  to  death,  had  nrglected  to  obey  hia  com- 
namla.  •*  Prezaapea,"  aaid  the  king,  •*  thoa  haat 
not  fulfilled  my  ordera."  •*  8ir,"  be  replied, 
"  yoQ  are  certainly  deceived ;  it  ia  impoasible 
tbat  your  brother  abould  rebel  againat  you,  or 
occaaion  you  the  amalteat  trouble.  I  not  only 
eiecuted  yonr  ordeie  concerning  Smerdia,  but 
I  buried  him  with  my  own  handa.  If  tbe 
dead  can  riae  again,  you  may  expect  alao  a  re* 
bellion  from  Aatyagea  tbe  Mede ;  but  if  tbinge 
go  00  in  their  usual  courae,  you  can  have  no- 
thing  to  apprehend  from  your  brother.  I  would 
reeomniend,  therefore,  that  you  eend  for  tbia 
Iwnid,  and  demand  by  wbat  authority  be 
daima  our  allegiance  to  Smerdia.'* 

LXni.  Tbia  advice  waa  agreeable  to  Cam- 
bjKa:  the  peraon  of  the  herald  waa  according- 
ly letxed,  and  he  was  thua  addreaaed  by  Prexas- 
pcs:  «•  You  aay,  my  friend,  that  you  come  from 
Smerdia,  tbe  son  of  Cyrua ;  but  I  would  advise 
yoa  to  be  cautioue,  aa  your  rafety  will  depend 
upon  your  apeaking  tbe  truth ;  tell  me,  there- 
fore,  did  Smerdis  hiroaelf  entruat  you  with  tbia 
cooniaaion,  or  did  you  receive  it  from  aome 
one  of  hie  olficera?"  •<  I  most  confeaa,"  replied 
the  herald,  <«  that  aince  the  departure  of  Cam- 
bjsesoD  this  Egyptian  expedition,  I  have  never 
■MO  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I  received  my 
(xeaent  commission  from  the  magus  to  whom 
Cambyses  entrusted  the  management  of  bis 
donieatic  affairs ;  he  it  was  who  told  me  that 
{Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  commanded  me  to 
execate  tbia  business.*'  Thia  was  the  sincere 
anawer  of  the  herald  ;  upon  which  Cambyses 
tbofl  addreaaed  Prezaapes :  <*  I  perceive  that, 
like  a  man  of  integrity,  you  performed  my  com- 
Banda,  and  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime :  but 
what  Persian,  assuming  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
baa  revolted  against  me  1"  ««  Sir,"  answered 
Frexsspes,  m  I  believe  I  comprehend  the  whole 
of  thiabuainess :  the  magi  have  excited  thia  re- 
bellion againat  you,  namely,  Patixilhes,  to  whom 
yon  entroated  the  management  of  your  hooao- 
kold,  and  Smerdis,  bia  brother." 

LXIV.  As  aoon  as  Cambyaea  heard  the 
name  of  Smerdia,  he  waa  impressed  with  con- 
viction of  the  truth  ;  and  he  immediately  per- 
ceived the  real  aignification  of  tl  ?  dream  in 
which  be  bad  aeen  Smerdia  aeated  m  tbe  royal 
throne,  and  touching  tbe  firmament  with  his 
bead.  Acknowledging  that  without  anyju»t 
saoie  he  had  destroyed  bia  brother,  he  lament- 
ad  him  with  teara.    A  Aer  indulging  for  a  while 


in  the  extremest  sorrow,  which  a  sense  of  hit 
misfortunes  prompted,  be  leaped  hastily  upon 
his  horse,  determining  to  lead  his  army  instant- 
ly to  Susa  againat  the  rebels.  In  doing  this 
the  sheath  fell  fVom  his  si|rord,*  which  being 
thus  naked,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The 
wound  was  in  the  very  place  in  which  he  had 
before  struck  Apia,  tbe  deity  of  the  Egyptiana. 
As  aoon  aa  the  blow  appeared  to  bo  mortal, 
Cambyses  anxiously  inquired  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  waa :  they  told  him  it  waa  called 
Ecbatnna.  An  oracle  from  Butoa  hnd  warned 
him  that  he  ahould  end  his  life  at  Ecbatana ; 
thia  he  understood  of  Ecbatana'  of  the  Medea, 
where  all  his  treasures  were  deposited,  and 
where  he  conceived  he  waa  in  bia  old  age  to 
die.  The  oracle,  however,  apoke  of  the  Syrian 
Ecbatana.  When  be  learned  the  name  of  the 
town,  the  vexation  ariaing  from  the  reliellion 
of  the  magna,  and  the  pain  of  bia  wound,  re- 
atorod  him  to  hia  proper  aenses.  »  This,"  be 
exclaimed,  remembering  the  oracle,  **  is  doubt- 
less tho  place  in  which  Cambyaea,  Bon  of  Cyrus, 
is  destined  to  die." 

LXV.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  the  above 
event,  bo  onvened  the  most  illustrious  of  the 

4  The  sheath  fell  from,  hu  raroriO— The  first  sw^rd  s 
were  probeLlj  made  of  brass;  f^r,  as  Lucretius  observes, 
Et  prior  wficnl  i|HB  tori  eosnitai  vmm, 

Tl  has  been  remarked,  on  the  fjllowing  passage  of 

Virgil, 

JKnimipm  wiaai  peltia,  nkal  itteoi  ait. 

that  the  p^t  only  uses  brass  p'^etically  Instead  of  Iron ; 
this,  h  wever,  seems  f.irced  and  Impr  tbaUe.  Mjre  an* 
cienily,  which  indeed  appears  fr>m  H>mer,  the  swird 
was  w  trn  over  the  sh  )ulder;  if,  theref  re,  the  attitude 
of  Cymbyses,  in  the  act  of  m  )unting  his  hnrse  be  consi* 
dered,  his  receiving  the  w.tund  here  described  d.ies  not 
appear  at  all  untikely.  In  cnniradicti  m  to  m  dern  cue- 
t-)m, the  Rnnans  sometimes  wire  two  sw>rds,  one  on 
each  side :  when  they  w  tre  but  one  it  was  usually,  th  m^h 
not  always,  on  the  right  side.  On  this  sul  ject,  see  Mont- 
fauc  >n,wherediflrjrent  speclmensof  ancient  sw  irdsmay 
■be  seen.  The  Persian  swonla  were  called  acinaces,'or 
scymeura.— 7!  •  * 

6  E  ^aMa.3—Ctesias  makes  this  prince  die  at  Baby- 
l  jn ;  tut  this  is  n  n  the  only  place  in  which  he  contra* 
dlcTs  Hemdoi us.— £or<Aer. 

It  appears  by  the  conteit,  that  this  Ec1)atana  was  In 
SyriH ;  an  obscure  place,  probably,  and  unheard  of  by 
Cambyses  till  this  miment.  A  similar  fioti  n  uf  a  pnv 
phecy  occurs  in  uur  own  history.  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  been  t  lid  he  was  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  iMJt  died  in  tha 
Jerusalem-chamber  at  Westminster.  Which  tale  Shak 
speare  has  imm >rtalized  by  niticing it. 

II  hath  bwn  prophoitil  to  me  ounj  youi 
I  ihauU  not  die  but  In  Jennlmi. 
Which  tainly  I  ■apfnHd  the  Hiif  L^nd. 
Bui  bev  me  19  that  ehimber,  there  HI  lie, 
la  that  Jeruaiea  ihal}  lUty  dk. 

Patansei  in  PalHSilne  marks  the  place  uf  this  Svriao 
Ecbatana.  See  d'AfiviUe.—T. 
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Peraianfl  who  were  with  him,  and  thus  address- 
ed them  ;  *'  What  hai  happened  to  me,  compels 
me  to  disclose  to  you  what  I  anxiously  desired 
to  conceal.  Whilst  I  was  in  Egypt.  I  beheld 
in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  I  could  wish  had 
never  oppeared  to  me.  A  messenger  seemed 
to  arrive  from  home,  informing  me  that  8mer- 
dis,  sitting  on  the  royal  throne,  touched  the 
heavens  with  his  boad.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  men  to  counteract  destiny  ;  but  fearing  that 
my  brother  would  deprive  me  of  my  kingdom, 
I  yielded  to  passion  rather  than  to  prudence. 
Infatuated  as  I  was,  I  despatched  Prexaspes  to 
8u8a,  to  put  Smerdis  to  death.  After  thict 
great  crime,  I  lived  with  more  confidence,  be- 
lieving, that  Smerdis  being  dead,  no  one  else 
would  rise  up  against  me.  But  my  ideas  of  the 
fnture  were  fallacious ;  I  have  murdered  my 
brother,  a  crime  equally  unnecessary  and  atro- 
cious, and  am  nevertheless  deprived  of  my  pow- 
er. It  was  Smerdis  the  magus  *  whom  the  di- 
vinity  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  drcao),  and  who 


1  Smerdiijlhemagu9.']—Mr.  Richardson,  in  hia  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Laaguage|fcc.  if  Eastern  Nati^uis,  speak- 
ing oflhe  disarrcemeni  between  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
history  rf  Persia,  makes  the  f  Ilowing remarks. 

Frum  this  peri  d  (GlObef  <re  Christ)  till  the  Macedoni- 
an conquest,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Persians  as  giyen 
us  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  history  of  the  Persians  as 
written  by  ttiemstlves.  Between  these  classes  <  f  writers 
we  mii^hi  naturally  expect  some diflersnce  if  facts,  Ini 
we  sh^ul  1  as  naiurblly  look  f  >r  a  few  great  linca  which 
might  mark  some  similarity  of  story ;  yet  from  every 
research  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  there 
seems  to  l«  neatly  as  much  resemblance  between  the 
annals  nf  CuiLiiid  and  Japan,  as  between  the  Eurofiean 
and  Asiatic  rel  iti  ^ns  of  the  same  empire.  The  names 
and  numbers  i  f  iheir  kinfrs  have  no  anal  >gy ;  and  in  re- 
gard 10  the  m  St  splendid  facts  of  the  Greek  hisuirians, 
the  Persians  are  entirely  silent.  We  liave  no  mention  of 
Ihe  great  Cyrus,  nor  of  any  king  of  Persia  who  in  the 
events  of  his  reign  can  apparently  be  f  Tced  into  a  simil- 
itude. Wc  have  n » Cnx-sus,  king  of  Lydia ;  not  a  syllaLle 
of  Camby6e$,ur  tf  his  frantic  expedition  against  the  Lihi- 
opians.  Smerdis  Maeus,  and  the  succession  «f  Darius,  i 
the  8  m  cf  Hystasi  es,  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  are  tu 
the  Persians  cirt-umstances  equally  unkn  iwn,  as  the  uu- 
mer  us  assnssinati  ns  recorded  by  the  Greelis,  &c. 

To  do  a  way,  at  lea  St  in  part,  any  impressi  m  to  the  pre- 
judice tf  Grecian  hist  ry,  which  may  be  made  by  |  erus- 
ingthe  nb  ve  remarke  cf  Mr.  RichardSvjn,  the  redder  is 
presented  with  (he  f  11  jwin*?  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

"  So  liitld  h:i8  been  preserved  of  eastern  hist  try  be- 
fore Mah  *ineT,  that  the  m)dern  Persians  are  l  tally 
Ignorant  ( f  ihe  victory  i>f  Sapor,  an  event  S)  y\>Th  us  to 
their  nati  <n." 

The  inrident  here  mentioned  is  the  victory  of  Sapnr 
aver  Valr:riaa  the  R'>nmn  emperor,  who  was  defcatet!, 
taken  pris  >ner,  and  died  in  captivity.  This  hapfiencd  in 
the  year  '260  .  f  the  Christian  era.  Mah  met  whs  b  rn 
In  the  yearo7l  if  ihu  a\me  era;  if,  therefore,  Mr.  Gil- 
bon's  (bserviti  n  be  well  f  unded,  which  it  appears  to 
'««,  Mr.  Richardsjn's  oLjwCtious  tdM  to  the  grv.uud.— 7*. 


has  now  taken  arms  against  me.  Things  being 
thus  circumstanced,  it  becomes  you  to  remeoi- 
ber  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  is  actually 
dead,  and  that  the  two  mogi.  one  with  whom  I 
left  the  care  of  my  household,  and  Smerdis  his 
brother,  are  the  men  who  now  claim  your  obe- 
dience. He,  whose  ollice  it  would,  have  been 
to  have  revenged  on  theae  magi  any  injury  done 
to  me,  has  unworthily  perished  by  those  vAo 
were  nearest  to  him  :  but  since  he  is  no  more, 
I  must  now  tell  you,  O  Persians!  what  I 
would  have  you  do  when  I  am  dead — 1  entreat 
you  all,  by  those  gods  who  watch  over  kings, 
and  chiefly  you  who  are  of  the  race  of  the 
Achsmenides,  that  you  will  never  permit  this 
empire  to  revert  to  the  Medea.  If  by  any  stra- 
tagem they  shall  have  seized  it,  by  stratagem 
do  you  recover  it.  If  they  have  by  force  ob- 
tained it,  do  you  by  force  wrest  it  from  them. 
If  you  shall  obey  my  advice,  may  the  earth  give 
you  its  fruit  in  abundance ;  may  you  ever  be 
free,  and  your  wives  and  your  flocks  prolific! 
If  you  do  not  obey  me,  if  you  neither  recover 
nor  attempt  to  recover  the  empire,  may  tlie  re- 
verse of  my  wishes  befall  you,  and  may  every 
Persian  meet  a  fate  like  mine  !" 

LXVI.  Cambysea  having  thus  spoken,  be- 
wailed his  misfortunes.  When  the  Persiinf 
saw  the  king  thus  involved  in  sorrow,  they  tore 
their  garments  and  expressed  their  grief  sloutL 
After  a  very  short  interval,  the  bone  became 
infected,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  mortified,  and 
death  ensued.  Thus  died  Cambyses  sen  of 
Cyrus,  after  a  reign  of  seven  yfars  and  five 
months,'  leaving  no  offspring,  male  or  female. 
The  Persians  who  were  present  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  magi  had  assumed  the  su* 
prcme  authority,  but  rather  believed  that  what 
Cambyses  had  asserted  concerning  the  desth  of 
Smerdis,  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  that 
prince,  and  his  wish  to  excite  the  general  sni 
roosity  of  the  Persians  sgainst  him.  .They 
were,  therefore,  generally  satisfied  that  it  staa 
really  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  had  as* 
sumed  the  sovereignty.  To  which  they  were 
the  more  inclined,  because  Prexaspes  aAer- 
wards  positively  denied  that  he  had  put  Smer- 
dis to  death.  When  Cambyses  was  dead,  he 
could  not  safely  have  confessed  that  he  bad 
killed  the  son  of  Cyrus« 

LXVII.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the 
magus,  by  the  favour  of  his  name,  pretending 

2  S^ven  yearg  and  fit  e  mon/Ae.]— Clemens  Aleiandr^ 
nus  makes  him  rei^ii  ten  ytain.~Larcher. 
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ta  be  SmerdiB,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  reignetl  in 
tlcority  during  the  seven  months  which  com- 
pleted the  eighth  yetr  of  the  reign  of  Camby- 
WM.  In  this  period  he  distinguished  the  ▼arious 
dependents  on  his  power  by  his  great  munifi- 
cence, BO  that  after  his  death  he  was  seriously 
regretted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  except 
the  Persians.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
pabliphing  every  where  an  edict  which  exempt- 
ed his  subjects  for  the  space  of  three  years  both 
from  tribute  and  military  service. 

LXVIII.  In  the  eighth  month  he  was  de- 
tected in  the  following  manner:  Otanes,  son 
of  Pbamaspes,  was  of  the  first  rank  of  the  Fer- 
•ians,  both  with  regard  to  birth  and  affluence. 
This  nobleman  was  the  first  who  suspected  that 
thii  was  not  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and 
wai  induced  to  suppose  who  he  really  was«  from 
bis  never  quitting  the  citadel,  and  from  his  not 
ioviting  any  of  the  nobles  to  his  presence. 
Suspicious  of  the  imposture,  he  took  these 
measures: — He  had  a  daughter  named  Phm- 
djrma,who  had  been  married  to  Cambyses,  and 
whom,  with  the  other  wives  of  the  late  king, 
the  usurper  had  taken  to  himself.  Otanes  sent 
a  message  to  her,  to  know  whether  she  cohabit- 
ed with  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  with  any 
other  person.  She  returned  for  answer,  "  that 
she  coald  not  tell,  as  she  had  never  seen  Smer- 
dis, the  son  of  Cyrus,  nor  did  she  know  the 
person  with  whom  she  cohabited.'*  Otanes 
sent  a  second  time  to  his  daughter :  « If,"  says 
he,  "you  do  not  know  the  person  of  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  inquire  of  Atossa  who  it  is  with 
whom  you  and  she  cohabit,  for  she  must  neces- 
sarily know  her  brother.**  To  which  she  thus 
replied,  **  I  can  neither  speak  to  Atossa,  nor  in- 
deed see  any  of  the  women  that  live  with  him. 
Siore  this  person,  whoever  he  is,  came  to  the 
throne,  the  women  have  all  been  kept  separate.^ 


3  Ky*  ltfparate.']~C}\^Til\n  speakln^of  ilie  ilealh  of  a 
kiru  '^r  Persia,  and  the  intemperate  grief  of  his  wives, 
BaySfthiuhe  re^ison  whj  the  wmien  on  such  nccasi.ms 
are  po  i^.p\j  affllcterl,  is  not  only  f  >r  the  luss  of  the  kiii^ 
their  hushan.!,  Imt  f  t  the  Inss  of  that  shadow  nf  liberty 
vhich  ihey  i»nj  yed  during  his  life ;  f  »r  no  s  )oner  is  the 
prioceliid  in  bis  t>mb,  but  they  are  all  shut  up  in  pnrtlc- 
utir  h  tuscs.  Tmrnef  trt  tells  us,  that  ader  the  death  of 
the  iiiUin  at  C  'Dstantinople,  the  women  wh  >m  he  htm- 
<niFed  will)  his  embraces,  and  their  eldest  dausliters,  arc 
rsmnved  inti  the  old  seraglio  at  Constantin  tple ;  the 
y^un^erare  s>maiimes  left  f^r  the  new  emjierur,  or  are 
Bttrried  I  >  the  tnshas. 

It  appears  thit  in  the  east  from  the  rem-nest  times  fe« 
nalcs  h  ive  heeti  je:il  »usly  secluded  fr  >m  the  other  sex, 
NeTenhijl .•»»,  we  le  irn  fr  »m  m  ^ern  tra velljrs,  ih \i this 
isdjnc  with  8  Jtne  restrict!  ms,  and  that  they  are  aut  only 


LXIX.  This  reply  more  and  more  justified 
the  suspicions  of  Otanes ;  he  sent,  therefore,  b 
third  time  to  his  daughter i  "My  daughter,"  he 
observed,  **  it  becomes  you,  who  are  nobly  bom, 
to  engage  in  a  dangerous  enterprize,  when  ynut 
father  commands  you.  If  this  Smerdis*  be  not 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  the  man  whom  I  s  s^iect, 
he  ought  not,  possessing  your  person,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia,  to  escape  with  impunity. 
Do  this,  thereforo^when  next  you  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  bed,  and  shall  observe  that  he  is 
asleep,  examine  whether  he  has  any  ears ;  if  he 
has,  you  may  be  secure  you  are  with  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus ;  but  if  he  has  not,  it  can  be 
no  other,  than  Smerdis,  one  of  the  magi."  To 
this  Pbsdyma  replied,  ««That  she  would  obey 
him,  notwithstanding  tho  danger  she  incurred ; 
being  well  assured,  that  if  he  had  no  ears,  and 
should  discover  her  in  endeavouring  to  know 
this,  she  should  instantly  be  put  to  death.'* 
Cyrus  had  in  his  life-time  deprived  this  Smer- 
dis of  his  ears^  for  some  atrocious  crime. 


suffered  to  commanicate  with  each  other,  tut  on  certain 
days  to  leave  the  haram  or  seraglio,  and  uke  their 
amusements  abroad. 

Where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed,  each,  it  should 
seem  from  Tournefirt,  has  a  distinct  and  separate  apart^ 
mem.  "I  was  extremely  at  a  Iraa,"  says  hc,"hjw  u 
behave  to  the  great  men  of  the  east,  when  I  was  called 
in,  and  visited,  as  a  physician,  the  apartments  (;f  iheli 
wives.  These  apartments  are  just  lilce  the  dormitories 
of  our  religious,  and  at  every  door  1  f  und  an  a  rm  covered 
with  gauze,  thrust  out  through  a  small  loop-hole,  made 
on  purpose :  at  first  I  fancied  they  were  arms  of  wood,  or 
brass,  to  serve  fir  sconces  tn  light  up  candles  in  at  night, 
but  it  surprised  mo  when  I  was  t'dd  that  I  must  cure  th« 
persons  to  whom  these  arms  bebnged."  Tlie  easterns 
listen  with  much  astonishment  to  the  familiarity  pre- 
vailing betwixt  the  sexes  in  Europe.  When  icld  that 
nn  evil  rpsults  from  this,  tliey  answer  wl;h  a  proverb, 
"  Bring  butler  too  near  the  fire,  and  y..u  will  hardly  keep 
ii  from  melting."— 7*. 

4  If  thia  i9merr{i«.l— That  Carnbyscs  was  the  .Ahasue- 
ms,  and  Smerdis  the  Artaxerxe;,  that  obstructed  tho 
work  of  the  temple,  is  plain  from  hence,  th:)t  they  are 
said  in  scripture  to  l«  the  kings  of  Persia  that  reigned 
between  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  the  t}  ne  of  that  Darius 
by  wh  >8e  decree  the  temple  was  finishes! ;  but  that  Darius 
being  Darius  llystaspes,  and  none  reigning  between  Cy- 
rus and  that  Darius  in  Persia,  i)ut  Cambyses  and  Smer- 
dis, it  must  f  >lli)w  from  hence,  that  none  but  Cambyses 
and  Smerdis  could  be  the  Ahasuenis  and  Artaxerxes, 
who  are  said  in  Ezra  to  tiave  put  a  et<^p  to  this  work. — 
Pn'deaux. 

5  77ii«  Stnerdit  ofhft  ears.]— The  discovery  of  this  im- 
posture was  long  celebrated  in  Persia  as  an  annual  festi- 
val. By  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  muglana 
tlien  made,  it  was  called  magof)hania.  It  was  also  from 
this  time  that  they  first  had  the  name  of  magians,  which 
signified  the  cnpt-eared,  which  was  then  given  them  on 
account  of  this  imp>st.'r,  who  was  thus  cr  »pt.  Miec. 
gush  signified,  in  the  language  of  the  country  then  in  use^ 
one  that  h  id  his  ears  cnpt ;  and  from  a  ring-leader  of 
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Phaedyma  complied  in  alt  rpspecta  with  the 
.injunctions  of  her  father.  The  wivea  of  the 
Persians  sleep  with  their  hushands  hy  turns.' 
When  this  lady  next  slept  with  the  magus,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  in  a  profound  sleep,  she 
tried  to  touch  his  ears,  and  being  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  be  had  none,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
she  communicated  the  intelligence  to  her  father. 

LXX.  Otanes  instantly  repealed  the  secret 
to  Aspathines  and  Gobryas,  two  of  the  noblest 
of  tho  Persians,  upon  whose  fidelity  be  cituld 
depend,  and  who  had  themselves  suspected  the 
imposture.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should 
disclose  the  business  to  the  friend  in  whom  he 
most  confided.  Otanes  therefore  chose  Inta- 
phefnes ;  Gobryas,  Megabyzus ;  and  Aspathi* 
nes,  Hydarnes.  The  conspirators  being  thus 
•IX  in  number,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  ap> 
rtvod  at  Susa,  from  Persia,  where  bis  father 
Was  governor :  when  they  instantly  agreed  to 
make  him  also  an  associate. 

LXXL  These  seven  met,'  and  After  mutual 
TOWS  of  fidelity  consulted  together.  As  soon 
as  Darius  was  to  speak,  he  thus  addressed  his 
*  confederates:  •*  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  death 
of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  magus,  were  circumstances  known  only 
to  myself;  and  my  immediate  purpose  in  con^ 
ing  here,  was  to  accomplish  the  usurper's  death. 
But  since  you  are  also  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  I  think  that  all  delay  will  bo  dangerous, 
and  that  we  should  instantly  execute  our  inten- 
tions." <•  Son  of  Hytaspes,*'  replieil  Otanes, 
«<  born  of  a  noble  parent,  you  seem  the  inheri- 
tor of  your  father's  virtue ;  nevertheless,  be  not 
precipitate,  but  let  us  enter  on  this  business 

timt  sect  who  wns  thus  cmpi,  the  author  of  ifie  fr«int<tt9 
Arabic  lexicon  called  Camus,  tells  us  ihey  hs<d  all  this 
name  given  them ;  and  what  Hcroilotufl  nnd  Justin,  and 
nther  aa'h''r8,  wri'e  nf  this  Smerdis,  pluisdy  shows  tluit 
he  waa  the  ma.n.—Prideaux. 

1  The  vivet  </  the  Persiana  »leqrt  with  their  h unhandi 
by  /Mm«.]— By  the  Mahoineian  law,ihr  Persiaiia,  Turka. 
andlndeed  all  true  belivers,  are  perniiilrd  to  hnvc  wires 
of  three  different  descriptions;  ih  <8ewliom  they  esp'^uae, 
lh'>ie  wh'iin  they  hire,  and  th(>se  w^^m  they  purchase. 
Of  the  first  kind  they  are  limited  to  f  lur,  of  the  two  lust 
they  may  have  as  many  as  they  please  or  can  aflOrd. 
Anmn^sl  the  aiiigularities  aanctified  hy  the  Alcoran,  the 
fdltiwins  is  not  the  least;  a  woman  legally  e8iM>u8(-Hl 
m»y  insist  on  a  divorce  fntm  her  husband,  if  he  is  iinpo- 
ten%  if  he  is  given  to  unnitural  enj  <ynient,  or,  to  use 
Touriief -n's  expresaicn.  If  ho  does  not  pay  his  tribute 
upon  Thursday  and  Fridiy  nifrht,  which  are  the  tiniea 
conaer rated  to  the  conjti^l  dutls.— 7*. 

2  llife  seven  tnel.']—Mkhr\dtAe»,  kinp ofPontua, who 
afterwards  pave  S'^  much  tr'uble  to  the  Romans,  waa  de- 
scended fpim  one  of  those  conspirators :  see  buok  vii. 
chao.  If..— LortAer 


with  caution :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  aver^ 
to  undertake  any  thing,  till  we  shall  have 
strengthened  our  party.**  ••  My  friends,"  re- 
sumed Darius,  <*  if  you  follow  the  advice  of 
Otanes,  your  ruin  is  inevitable.  The  hope  of 
reward  will  induce  tome  one  to  betray  your 
designs  to  the  magus.  An  enterprise  like  this 
should  be  accomplished  by  yourselves,  disdsin- 
ingall  assistance.  But  since  you  have  revealed 
the  secret,  and  added  me  to  your  parly,  let  us 
this  very  day  put  our  designs  in  execution ;  for 
T  declare  if  this  day  ]CJbS  without  our  fulfilling 
our  intentions,  no  one  shall  to-morrow  betray 
me ;  I  will  myself  disclose  the  conspiracy  to  the 
magus.'* 

LXXII.  When  Otanes  observed  the  srdoor 
of  Darius;  ** Since,*'  he  replied,  "you  will  not 
suffer  us  to  defer,  but  precipitate  us  to  the  ter- 
mination of  our  purpfjse,  explain  how  we  shall 
obtain  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  attack  the 
usurpers.  That  there  are  guards  regularly 
stationed,  if  you  have  not  seen  them  yourself, 
you  must  have  known  from  others;' how  shsll 
we  elude  thfese  V  «*  There  are  many  circum- 
stances, Otanea,*'  returned  Darius,  **  which  we 
cannot  so  well  explain  by  our  words  as  by  our 
actions.  There  are  others  which  may  be  msda 
very  plausible  by  words,  but  are  capable  of  no 
splendour  in  the  execution.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  pass  the 
guards;  who  amongst  them  will  not  be  im- 
pelled by  reverence  of  our  persons,  or  fear  of 
our  authority,  to  admit  ust  Besides  this,  I  sm 
furnished  with  an  undeniable  excuse ;  T  can  say 
that  I  am  just  arrived  from  Persia,  and  have 
business  from  my  father  with  the  king.  If  * 
falsehood  must  be  spoken.'  let  it  be  so.    They 

3  ir  a  falsehood  must  be  spoken. "i— This  morality,MTi 
Larclicr,  is  not  very  risld ;  but  h  rurhl,  he  coniinw^ 
t')  lie.  remembered,  Uiat  Herid  >ui8  Is  here  spe^l^ioft  ^ 
falsehood  which  operates  to  no  one's  injury.    Bryant, oa 
the  c^n'rary.  rsmarksithat  we  may  rest  assured  ihesa 
are  the  author's  own  sentiments,  th  'uph  aUribuied  i^ 
an»lher  person :  hence  he  adds,  wo  must  not  wonder  If 
his  venicliy  be  sometimes  called  Inqueiftl  >n.    But  wlien 
we  remember  that  one  of  the  first  rudiments  of  Pprriaa 
education  was  lo  apeak  the  truth,  the  liule  acmple  witJJ 
whirh  Darius  hers  adopiii  a  falaehood,  mt:sl  apre«rvpi7 
reniarkaLla.  Upon  this  sutoect  rf  sincerity, Lord  Shafif  ?; 
Imry  has  some  very  curious  remarks.    ••  The  chief  f' 
ancient  critics,"  says  he, "  extols  Htimer above  ^11  thinc» 
fi:r  understanding  how  to  lie  in  twrfectlon.    Hi»  I'Mt  »c* 
c'^rdln!!  lo  that  master's  opinion  and  the  judrroent  (t 
the  irravest  and  most  venerable  writers,  wera  Is  '''*"' 
selves  the  justest  m-ral  truths,  and  cxhit.hlte  of « lie  I  <?jj 
d  xtrine  and  instnici  ic»n  In  life  and  maniKTa.**  I«  '*  *'" 
remarked  by  one  <  f  the  ancients,  ih-ush  1  di>  n-n  rvwtw- 
ter  which,  that  a  violation  of  truth  imi)li«:«  a  c  'ntenid 
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wbo  are  sincere,  and  they  who  are  not,  hiyre 
the  nme  otgect  in  view.  Falsehood  is  prompt- 
ed bj  vi«*ws  of  interest,  and  the  language  of 
troth  is  dictated  by  some  promised  benefit,  or 
the  hope  of  inspiring  confidence.  So  that,  in 
&ct,  these  are  only  two  different  paths  to  the 
ttme  end :  if  no  emolument  were  proposed,  the 
dncere  man  wou'd  be  false,  and  the  false  man 
liocere.  As  to  the  guards,  he  who  suffers  us 
to  pass  shall  hi-reafter  be  remembered  to  his 
advaotage ;  he  who  opposes  us  shall  be  deemed 
to  eoemy  :  let  us,  therefore,  now  hasten  to  the 
ptisce,  and  execute  our  purpose." 

hXXllL  When  he  had  finished,  Gobryas 
spike  as  follows :  <*  My  friends,  to  recover  the 
empire  will  indeed  be  glorious;  but  if  we  fail, 
it  will  be  noblpr  to  die,  than  for  Persians  to 
life  io  subjection  to  a  Mede,  and  he  too  de- 
prived of  his  ears.  You  who  were  present  at 
the  last  hours  of  Cambyses,  cannot  but  remem- 
ber  the  imprecations  which  he  ottered  against 
the  Persians  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  the  empire.  We  then  refused  him  at- 
tention, thinking  him  influenced  by  malignity 
and  resentment ;  but  now  I  at  least  second  the 
proposal  of  Darius,  nor  would  I  have  this  as- 
sembly break  up,  but  to  proceed  instantly 
against  the  magus."  The  sentiment  of  Go- 
bryas i^avft  universal  satisfaction. 

LXXIV.  During  the  interval  of  this  con- 
sultation, the  two  miigi  bad  together  determined 
to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes:  they  were 
aware  that  he  had  been  injured  by  Cambyses, 
who  had  slain  his  son  with  an  arrow ;  and  that 
he  alooe  was  privy  to  the  death  of  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  having  been  his  executioner; 
they  were  conscious  also  that  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Persians.  They  accordingly 
sent  for  him,  and  made  him  the  most  liLieral 
promises  ;  they  made  him  swear  that  he  would 
on  no  account  disclose  the  fallacy  which  they 
praetiseil  nn  the  P*«rsian8 ;  and  they  promised 
btm,  in  reward  of  bis  fidelity,  rewards  without 
number.  Prexa«p4>a  engagefl  to  comply  with 
their  wishes;  they  then  told  him  of  their  in- 
tention Co  assemble  the  Persians  beneath  the 

cfO^sodte^r  fni<in.  ^  Vet  the  gravest  ofour  moralist  8 
tad  diviiwH  h^ve  all  wed  that  there  maj  be  occasions  in 
sfWch  a  devi  .'i  a  fr -tn  strict  truth  is  venial.— 7*. 

This  m^riliij  is  nn  only  nH  vorj  rigid,  as  Larcher 
sSrms,  hut  it  c  -ntradicts  me  of  the  most  imp>rtani  ob> 
JKIl  io  the  edu  -ati  >n  of  the  Perainns,  the  speaking 
tnak,  which  wsrin^  t  M  hj  Har-^dntos,  in.  more  places 
Utta  cHia,  wai  n  t  freii>enUy  viulalsd,  though  in  Persian 
teipline  atn^n^Xj  enf  reed. 
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tower^  which  was  the  royal  residence,  from 
whence  they  desired  him  to  declare  aloud  that  he 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia  was  Smer- 
dis, the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  no  other.  They  were 
induced  to  this  measure,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  great  authority  of  Prexaspes,  and  because 
lie  had  frequently  declared  that  he  had  never  put 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  to  death,  but  that 
he  was  stilt  alive. 

LXXV.  Prexaspes  agreed  to  comply  with 
all  that  they  proposed ;  the  magi  accordingly 
assembled  the  Persians,  and  leading  Prexaspes 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  commanded  him  to 
make  an  oration.  He,  without  paying  the  leaat 
attention  to  the  promises  he  had  made,  recited 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Cyrus,  begin- 
ning with  Achcmenes.  When  he  came  to 
Cyrus  himself,  he  enumerated  the  services 
which  that  prince  had  rendered  the  Persians. 
He  then  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth, 
excusing  hipoself  for  concealing  it  so  long,  from 
the  danger  which  the  revealing  it  would  have 
incurred,  but  that  it  was  now  forced  from  him. 
He  assured  them  that  he  actually  had  killed 
Smerdis,  by  the  order  of  Cambyses,  and  that 
the  magi  now  exercised  the  sovereign  authority. 
When  he  had  imprecated  many  curses^  upon 

4  Beneaih  the  tower.'}— Thla  was  the  citadel.  Aa> 
clemly  the  kings  Icnlged  here  fir  security.  In  chap. 
Ixviii.  Her  >d  nus  ul>serve8  that  the  manM  would  not  stir 
fr.>ro  the  citadel ;  and  in  chap.  Ixxix.  he  sajs  that  the 
c  inspirators  left  i)ehind  in  the  citadel  such  ofiheirfriends 
us  were  wnmded  in  altackins:  the  mugi .—LarrA^r. 

5  Imprfa'td  many  rttrtee.]— In  ancient  limes,  and 
am  ingat  the  Orientals  in  particular,  these  kind  of  in»- 
precati  ms  were  very  frequent  and  suppised  to  have  an 
extra  >rdin-iry  influence.  The  curse  of  a  fither  was 
tielieveJ  to  be  particularly  (ktal ;  and  the  furies  were 
iilwiysth-tusht  to  execute  the  imprecations  of  parents 
up  m  dis  ibedient  children:  see  the  stories  of  (Edipusand 
Theseus.  When  Joshui  de8tr<yed  Jericho,  he  impre- 
cated a  severe  curse  upon  whoever  should  attempt  is 
retmili  it.  This  was,  however,  at  a  distant  period  of 
time  accomplished.  We  have  iwj  examples  of  solemn 
impracati  >n8on  record,  which  have  always  been  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attention.  The  one  occurred  in  ancient 
R  >me :  when  Crassas,  in  defiance  of  the  auspices,  pre- 
pared to  make  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  The 
tribune  Ateiiis  waited  fr  him  at  the  ^tes  of  the  city 
with  an  alia'*,  a  fire,  and  a  s  icriflce  ready  prepared, and 
with  the  m  «si  h  irrid  8:>lemnity  devoted  him  to  destnic- 
ti  >n.  The  other  example  is  more  modern,  it  is  the  inw 
precaii  m  which  Averroes,  the  famnus  Arabian  philoso- 
pher, uttered  against  his  s  m.  As  it  is  less  fenerally 
kn  iwn,  I  shall  recite  It  at  lei^h :  Averr.>e8  was  one  day 
sari  lusly  conversini?  with  s  mie  grave  frienis,  when  his 
8  »n,  in  a  ri'>t'U8  manner,  intruded  himself,  accompanied 
by  8  'me  diss  ilule  c^mpani  *n8.  The  old  man,  viewing 
hi'n  with  great  indienaii  m,  sp^ke  two  verses  to  the 
f  lln wing  effect:  **  Thy  own  be  luties  could  nt»t  contem 
thee,  thou  hast  stripped  the  wild  goat  of  his  beauties' 
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ine  Persians,  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  their  rights,  and  take  vengeance 
upon  the  usurpers,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
tower. — Such  was  the  end  of  Prezaspes,  a  man 
who  through  every  period  of  his  life  merited 
esteem.^ 

LXXVI.  The  seven  Persians  having  de- 
termined instantly  to  attack  the  njagi,  proceeded, 
after  imploring  the  aid  of  the  gods,  tu  execute 
their  purpose.  They  were  at  first  ignorant  of 
what  related  to  the  fate  of  Prezaspes,  but  they 
learned  it  as  they  went  along.  They  withdrew 
for  a  while  to  deliberate  together;  they  who 
sided  with  Otanes  thought  that  their  enter- 
prize  should  be  deferred,  at  least  during  the 
present  tumult  of  affairs.  The  friends  of 
Darius,  on  the  contrary,  wore  averse  to  any 
delay  and  were  anxious  to  execute  what  they 
had  resolved  immediately.  Whilst  they  re- 
mained in  this  suspense,  they  observed  seven 
pair  of  hawks,'  which,  pursuing  two  pair  of 
vultures,  beat  and  severely  tore  them.  At  this 
.sight  the  conspirators  came  immediately  into 
tlhe  designs  of  Darius;  and,  relying  on  the 
omen  of  the  birds,  advanced  boldly  to  the 
palace. 

LXXVIT.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gates,  it 
•happened  as  Darius  had  foreseen.  The  guards, 
tunsnspicious  of  what  was  intended,  and  awed 
(by  their  dignity'  of  rank,  who,  in  this  instance, 

and  ihej  who  aro  as  beautiful  as  thyself  admire  thee. 
Thou  hast  trvt  his  sranton  heart,  hia  lecherous  eyes,  and 
his  senaelesfl  heail:  but  tt>inorrnw  thou  shall  find  thy 
•Cither  wilt  ha  ve  ]i  is  [tushing  horns.  Cursed  be  all  extra- 
'Vagancies :  when  1  wna  y  unj;  I  s  >niclimes  punished  my 
father,  now  I  am  M  f  cannot  punish  my  son :  but  I  be? 
of  God  tu  deprive  him  rather  of  Hie,  than  suffer  him 
be  dis;ibedient."  It  is  related  thai  ihe  young  man  died 
•within  ten  m  >nths.— T. 

1  Merited  etteem.l  —Upon  this  incident  M.  Larcher 
^remarks,  that  this  Usi  n  >ble  acii  *n  of  his  life  but  ill 
corresp-^nds  with  the  mean  and  dastardly  behavi>ur 
.which  Prcxaspes  hud  before  exhibited  to  the  murderer 
of  his  -8.)n. 

2  S^'Vfn  pair  (f  Aair/ra.]— The  superstition  of  the  an- 
cients, with  rt'specl  to  the  sight  nr  flight  of  birds,  has 
often  exe re ieed  the  sasraciiy  and  aculeness  of  philo8> 
phers  and  sch  1  irs.  S  <me  birds  furnished  omens  fr.>m 
their  chatterin^',  ns  or  iwa,  <  wls,&c. ;  others  from  the  di- 
recti  in  in  whi^h  they  flew,aae{isle8,  vultures, hawks,&c. 
An  eaclc  sQcn  i>ihe  ri:ht  was  f 'rtunate.— See  H^imer. 
The  si^ht  of  anotsle  was  supp-'sed  to  ftretel  to  Tarqui- 
niua  Priscua,  f hit  he  sh  uld  olAain  the  cn^wn ;  it  pre- 
dicted h1s<,  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  and  the  Inss 
of  their  d  mini  ms  M  Tan]uin  the  pruud,  and  Dionysius, 
lyrnni  uf  Syricuse :  innumeraMe  nlher  examples  must 
here  occur  t  •  the  m->si  common  reader.  A  raven  seen 
on  the  left  h<iiid  was  unf  rtiinale : 

S«fw  ■ioMim  am  pRBlixit  ib  ilicr  coniz.— Virgil. 

8  Awed  by  their  d<^mly.]~The  mosl  memorable  in- 


seemed  to  act  from  a  divine  impulse,  witbou 
any  questions,  permitted  them  to  enter.  A* 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
palace,  they  met  with  eunucha,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  the  royal  messengers ;  these  asked 
their  business,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened 
the  guards  for  suffering  them  to  enter.  On  *beir 
opposing  their  farther  entrance,  the  conspinitora 
drew  their  swords,  and  encouraging  each  other, 
put  the  eunuchs  to  death :  from  hence  they  in-, 
stantly  rushed  to  the  inner  apartments. 

LXXVIII.  Here  the  two  magi  happened 
to  be,  in  consultation  about  what  was  to  be  done 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Prexaspes. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  tumult,  and  beani 
the  cries  of  the  ennuchs,  they  ran  towards  them, 
and  preparing  in  a  manly  manner  to  defend 
themselves,  the  one  seized  a  bow  and  the  other 
a  lance.  As  the  conspirators  drew  near  to  the 
attack,  the  bow  became  useless :  but  the  other 
magus,  who  was  armed  with  the  lance,  wounded 
Aspathines  in  the  thigh,  and  deprived  Intapber* 
nes  of  one  of  his  eyes,  though  the  blow  was  not 
fatal.  The  magus  who  found  his  bow  of  do 
service,  retreated  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  ioto 
which  he  was  followed  by  Darius  and  Gobryis> 
This  latter  seized  the  magus  round  the  waist,^ 
but  as  this  happened  in  the  dark,  Dartas  stood 
in  hesitation,  fearing  to  strike,  lest  be  should 
wound  Gobryos.  When  Gobryas  perceived 
this,  he  inquired  why  he  was  thus  inactive: 
when  Darius  replied  that  it  was  from  his  fesf 
of  wounding  his  friend  ;  «•  Strike,"  exclaimed 

stance  in  history  of  the  effects  cfxh'xs  kind  of  iitipre»»  % 
is  thit  of  the  soldier  sent  Into  the  prison  to  kill  Caiys 
Marius:— The  story  is  related  at  lencth  by  Pluurcb. 
When  the  man  entered  the  prison  with  his  sword  drawn, 
"  Fellow,"  exclaimed  the  stern  Roman,  "  dare*  Ihcs 
kill  Caitis  Marius  1"  Upon  which  the  s  Idler  droifeJ 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  doors.  This  fact,  ho»c\rr, 
Ijeinc  no  where  mentioned  liy  Cicero,  who  speaks  WD^ 
largely  on  the  sul  jcct  of  Marius,  has  piven  Dr.  Mi<Wle* 
um  reas'vn  to  suppose,  that  the  wliule  is  a  &buIotu  tat 
ration.—  T. 

4  Round  the  twnW.]— Not  unlike  to  this  was  the  n»D- 
ner  in  which  David  Rizzio,  the  favourite  of  Ihe  unt-rw- 
naie  Mary  queen  of  Scf>ts,  was  murdered.  Rizai*'  »** 
at  supper  with  his  mistress,  attended  by  a  few  di'iwiii^^-'/ 
when  the  kinr,  who  had  chosen  this  place  and  o[^M' 
t«nity  to  satisfy  his  vengeance,  entered  the  ajwrtmenl 
with  Ruthven  and  his  accomplices.  The  wretched  &• 
vonrite,  cnnceiving  himself  the  victim  whcse  death  wu 
required,  flew  f  t  proioctlun  lo  the  queen,  whi-m  b« 
seized  round  the  waist.  This  attitude  did  not  s*t*  him 
fn>m  the  daej;er  if  Ruthven ;  and  befjr*  he  cnjld  he 
dragged  10  the  next  apartment,  the  nico  »(  his  eiieic'*'* 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  piercio;  his  \m\j  with  ftflysij 
wounds.— See  the  acC'Uiain  RoberUmi  BiW«*y  ¥ 
BcotUmdt  vol.  1. 359.-7*. 
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'lobiyu,  "  though  yoa  should  pierce  hoth." — 
Dtriut  instantly  complied,  and  ran  his  sword 
throogh  the  magus. 
LXXIX.  Having  tbua  slain  the  magi,'  they 


5  79k*  magi.']'-'h  maj  not  in  this  place  be  impertinent, 

\of\n  u  RQccinct  acc<  unt  of  iha  magi  or  magianst  aa  se- 

Itcutd  fr  >m  ▼drl>ua  wrtiere  on  the  subjisci.    This  sect 

ericiDatina  f n  the  Kusi,  ab'^minaling  all  images,  w«»rship* 

peH  0  4  onlyity  fire.  Tneir  cliief  diKlrine  was,  that  there 

w.'ra  iw » priocipleSi  cue  of  which  was  the  cause  of  all 

pled,  the  inher  the  cause  cf  all  evil.    The  fjrmor  Is  re- 

pnaeoUKl  by  light,  the  iiiher  by  darlcDesa,  and  that  from 

ibofe  two  all  ihin?fl  in  the  world  were  made.    The  go«H) 

fr4  they  named  Yazdan  or  Ormtind ;  the  evil  god,  Ah- 

mnao :  ilie  f  rmer  la  bj  the  Oreeks  named  Or»masdes, 

the  Uuer  Arimanius.   Ctincernine  these  iv*(\  g'Kis,  s  >me 

IttM  bmh  iif  thero  lo  have  been  from  eternity;  others 

caotended  (he  gmd  being  only  to  be  eternal,  the  other 

created:  btth  agreed  in  this,  that  there  will  be  a  con- 

tiaa<l  opp  siti  m  between  thase  tw  >  till  the  end  ot  the 

V  rii!,  when  the  gnod  god  sh.iil  overc«me  the  evil  g  td ; 

and  that  aTerwards  each  shall  have  his  w  irld  u>hims«lf, 

the  good  g.  d  have^ll  gucd  men  with  him,  the  evil  god 

alt  wick^  men.    Of  this  system  Z  iroaaier  was  the  first 

f  aader,  «h)m  Hyde  and  Prideaax  muke  cotemp'irary 

with  Darius  Hysuspes,  but  whuse  era,  as  appears  from 

M  yle,  the  Greek  writers  uf  the  age  of  Darius  make 

nuoy  hundred  years  bef  tre  their  o«n  time.     Af;er  siv- 

in^a  concise  tnit  animated  ace  <unt  of  the  lhe'<lngy  of  Z  •- 

r^»aier,MrOil  b  'U  hasthisfjolish  remark:  ''Every  mode 

of  rel^i jn,  t»  make  a  dt-ep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 

h-imao  mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience,  by  enj  >ining 

nn;t*ceaof  dev  >ti  »n  far  which  we  can  assicn  no  reas  m ; 

uid  moat  acquire '  ur  esteem  by  incsAcatinsmora!  duties. 

tn4l  ^'j«  t  >  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts."      The  re* 

liri  >n  of  Z  ^r  osier  was  abundantly  provided  with  the 

( nr.er,  ind  pi^sMssed  a  sufficient  porii  >n  ( f  the  I  mer. 

At  the  ase   f  pul«rty  the  f  iitbful  Persian  was  invested 

vhh  a  mysteri  lus  girdle,  fr>m  which  m  ment  the  most 

i'KiiA^reai  acti  in  of  his  life  was  sanctified  by  prayers, 

ejicUtii  tna,  and  genuflexions,  the  omissiim  of  which 

»«5  a  eriev  us  sin.  The  moral  duties,  however,  were  re- 

qijirrd  of  ibe  disciple  cf  Z  >roas'er,  wh  i  wished  t  •  escape 

t^e  I<ersecaii  »n  uf  Arimanius,  or,  as  Mr  Gibb  »n  writes  it, 

Ahritnaii,  and  to  live  with  Ormaiid,  or,  Ormusd,  in  a 

Ui««f«it  eternity,  where  the  degree  uf  fjlicity  will  be  ex* 

vj\y  prjponl>ned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety.    In 

the  time  if  The  -d  sius  the  younger,  the  Christians  enj  *y- 

H&  full  u  lerdti  ^n  in  Persia;  but  Abdaa  indiscreetly  \ru\\- 

iq;  d^wD  a  tem(  le,  in  which  the  Persians  w  irshippied 

fire,  a  persecuti  >n  against  the  Christians  was  excited, 

ia<l  pr  secutefl  with  unrelenting  crtieliy.    The  magi  are 

Kill  known  in  Persia,  under  the  name  if  rarsi  or  partes; 

'M\t  tiipersiiti  n  is  contained  in  three  Utoks,  named 

2<»1,  Pjizrod,  and  Vestna,  as  id  by  themselves  ti>  te  com* 

pscd  iy  Z-rdascht,  whom  they  coafoand  with  the  pa- 

iH^rrh  Adraham.   The  orienul  Christians  pretend,  that 

I'ktnu^i  wh  I  ad  -red  Jesus  Christ,  were  disciples  of  Zo- 

''"utcr.  who  predicted  v*  them  the  coming «  f  the  Mes- 

o«h.  ami  the  new  star  which  af}peared  at  his  birtlt.    Up 

^diii  Utter  sul  j«»ct  a  m<idern  wriior  has  ingenioufily 

^nvtrkeil,  ihit  the  presenis  which  (he  maiii  made  in 

^'irist,  indicated  ih«!ir  esteemins  him  a  royal  child,  n  t* 

'■^hflamllng  his  mjnVL  situation  and  appeuruiice  :  they 

f^^  him  g  Id,  fntnkincense,  and  myrrh,  such  as  the 

Hix?o  >  f  Shiiim  presented  f  >  S  lum»n  in  his  »l  ry. 

It  ieems  aim  si  unnecessary  tu  add,  th  it  fr  m  these 
S;i  or  ougians  the  English  wjrd  ma^ic  is  derived  :— 


instantly  cut  off  their  heads.  Their  two  fricnda 
who  were  wounded  were  left  behind,  as  well  to 
guard  the  citadel,  as  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  fallow  them.  The  remaining  five  ran  out 
into  the  public  street,  having  the  heaJs  of  the 
magi  in  their  hand8.and  making  violent  outcries. 
They  called  aloud  to  the  Persians,  explaining 
what  had  happened,  and  exposing  the  heads  of 
the  usurpers ;  at  the  same  time,  whoever  of  the 
magi  appeared  was  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
Persians  hearing  what  these  seven  noblemen 
had  effected,  and  learning  the  imposture  prac- 
tised on  them  by  the  magi,  were  seized  with 
the  desire  of  imitating  their  conduct.  Sallying 
forth  with  drawn  swords,  they  killed  every 
magus  whom  they  met ;  and  if  night  had  not 
checked  their  rage,  not  one  would  have  escaped. 
The  anniversary  of  this  day  the  Persians  cel- 
ebrate ^  ith  great  solemnity  :  the  festival  they 
observe  is  called  the  magnphonia,  or  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  magi.  ^  On  this  occasion  no  magus  is 
permitted  to  bo  seen  in  public,  they  are  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  at  home. 

LXXX.  When  tho  tumult  had  subsided, 
and  an  interval  of  five  days  was  elapsed,  the 
conspirators  met  to  deliberate  on  the  situatinii 
of  affairs.  Their  aentiments,  as  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  however  they  may  want  credit 
with  many  of  the  Greeks,  were  in  fact  as 
follows. — Otanes  recommended  a  ropuMlcan 
form  of  government:  "Tt  does  not,"  says  he, 
«•  seem  to  me  advisable,  that  the  govprnment  of 
Persia  *  should  hereafter  be  entrusted  to  any 
individual  person,  this  being  neither  popular 
nor  wise.  We  all  know  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  the  arrogance  of  Cambyses  proceeded, 
and  some  of  us  have  felt  its  infltiencc.  How 
can  that  form  of  government  possibly  be  good, 
in  which  an  individual  with  impunity  may  in- 
dulge bis  passions,  and  which  is  apt  to  transport 


See  Prideaux,  Gilb->n,  Bayle,  BiMi'theii'c  Orientate, 
and  Harmer's  Observall  tns  on  pass  lees  of  S:  ripture.-T*. 
6  Gireemmeni  rf  Per8ia.']^yi'jicWiAvA,  r-as  ninTui>-^n 
the  c  >nqi)e8'8  nf  Alexinder  the  {Treat,  and  u;>  ^n  the  un* 
resistin? sutimissi m  which  his  succesMTS  e\|M>ricMccd 
fr »m  thePer8i.in8,tikos  it  f  <r  granted, thii  am  •tj'.-st  ihe 
ancient  Persians  there  wis  n>  distincii  *n  <  f  n  'liiliiy. 
This,  h«wevcr,  wis  by  n')  means  the  c«8e:  and  what 
Mr.  HuTic  rem  irks  of  the  Fl  >reniine  serretary  was  im- 
d  >ubledly  true,  that  he  was  far  tetter  acMii  tinted  with 
Rnmin  than  with  Greek  auih  rs :— Seo  the  Kss;)y  f  Mr. 
Hume,  where  he  asserts  that "  P  'litics  miy  l<e  reduce-l 
11  a  science  :*'  with  his  n'>te  at  the  end  <  f  the  v  ^luntf, 
which  contains  an  enumeration "f  vari  >us  Pc  siin  ni»* 
Wcmei  'f  tUTe  -ent  peri  hIs,  as  well  as  a  refira'.ijn  of 
MachiavelV  i  aurd  position  above  staled.— 7! 
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eren  the  best  of  men  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  ?  When  a  man,  naturally  envious,  at- 
tains greatness,  he  instantly  becomes  insolent : 
Insolence  and  jealousy  are  the  distinguishing 
▼ices  of  tyrants,  and  when  combined  lead  to 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  He  who  is  placed 
at  the  summit  of  power,  ought  indeed  to  be  a 
•tranger  to  envy  ;  but  we  know  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, that  the  contrary  happens.  We  know 
also,  that  the  worthiest  citizens  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  tyrants,  who  are  pleased  only  with  the 
roost  abandoned :  they  are  ever  prompt  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  calumny.  If  we  pay  them  tem- 
perate respect,  they  take  umbrage  that  we  are 
not  more  profuse  in  our  attentions  :  if  the 
respect  with  which  they  are  treated  aeem  im- 
moderate, they  call  it  adulation.  The  severest 
misfortune  of  all  is,  that  they  pervert  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  offer  violence  to  our 
females,  and  put  those  whom  they  dislike  to 
death,  without  the  formalitiea  of  justice.  But 
a  democracy  in  the  first  place  bears  the  honour- 
able name  of  an  equality  ;*  the  disorders  which 
prevail  in  a  monarchy  cannot  there  take  place. 
The  magistrate  ia  appointed  by  lot,  he  is  ac- 
countable for  his  admintstr^ion,  and  whatever 
is  done  must  be  with  the  general  consent  1 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  monarchy  should 
be  abolished,  and  that,  aa  every  thing  depends  on 
the  people,'  a  popular  government  should  be  es- 
tablished." Such  were  the  sent!  ments  of  Otanes. 
LXXXI.  Megabyzus,  however,  was  in- 
clined to  an  oligarchy ;  in  favour  of  which  he 
thus  expressed  himself:  *<  All  that  Otanes  has 


1  BquaUtjf.'i—TYM  word  In  the  orlfdnal  Is  ir«vt#(iiiv, 
which  means  equalily  of  laws.  M.  Larcher  translates  It 
literally  is-^nomie ;  but  in  English  as  we  have  ni  author* 
Ity  fir  the  use  of  it,  isiinomy  would  perhaps  seem  pedan- 
tic. The  f  II  .>wi ng  passa^  from  Lord  ShaAesbury  fully 
explains  the  word  in  quesil  >n.— SpeaVine  of  ths  influ- 
ence of  tyranny  on  the  arts,  '*The  high  spirit  of  tragedy,** 
says  he,**  can  ill  subsist  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
wanline."  The  genius  of  this  p'letry  consists  fn  the 
lively  representation  of  the  dis'^rders  and  misery  of  the 
great;  to  the  end  that  the  people,  and  those  of  a  Itwcr 
condition,  may  be  taujiht  the  lielter  to  content  them- 
selves wiih  privMty,  enj  y  their  s-ifer  state,  and  prize 
the  tquality  and  Justice  of  their  guardian  laws.— 2* 

2  Every  thing  dtpenin  on  the  pe(ifie.']—\tk  this  place 
the  f4vnirite  adaee  of  Toz  populi  vox  Dei,  muat  occur 
to  every  reader ;  the  truth  of  which,  as  fur  as  power  is 
concerned,  is  certainly  indisputable ;  but  with  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  the  sentiment  of  Horace  may  be  mors 
securely  vindicated : 

lolcfdm  vidcai  radm  Hdal,  aa  dii  pwert. 

Which  Pope  happily  renders, 

Tte  pnpl  A  vdua  b  oM  } 

II K  aid  U  b  Ml,  On  fOMi  of  Go<^^. 


urged,  concerning  tbe  extirpation  of  tjrsnoj, 
meeta  with  my  entire  approbation ;  but  when 
he  recommends  the  aupnme  authority  to  b« 
intrusted  to  the  people,  ho  seems  to  me  to  en 
in  the  extreme.  Tumnltuoua  assemblies  of 
the  people  are  never  diatinguished  by  wiadom, 
always  by  insolence ;  neither  can  any  thing  be 
poBsibly  more  preposterous,  than  to  fly  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  individual  to  the  intempcrata 
caprice  of  the  vulgar.  Whatever  a  tjrant  on- 
dertakes,  has  the  merit  of  previous  concert  and 
design ;  but  the  people  are  always  rash  and  ig- 
norant. And  how  can  they  be  otherwise,  who 
are  uninstructed,  and  with  no  internal  sense' 
of  what  is  good  and  right  t  Destitute  of  judg^ 
ment,  their  actions  resemble  the  violence  of  a 
torrent.^  To  me,  a  democracy  aeems  to  in- 
volve the  ruin  of  our  country  :  let  us,  there> 
fore,  intrust  the  government  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, selected  for  their  talent!  and  their  vir- 
tues. Let  us  constitute  a  part  of  these  oor- 
selves,  and  from  the  exercise  of  authority  so  , 
deposited,  we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  ths 
happiest  events." 

3  No  internal  sense.]— The  original  Is  s^inswhat  pc^ 
plexed ;  but  the  acute  Valcnaer,  liy  reading  ••«»!m 
if»r  ttK**!*,  at  once  removes  all  difficuhy.— 7*. 

4  TAetV  artions  resemble  the  viclenre  fj  a  torreiU.y- 
Up<^n  the  suV  ject  of  popular  assemblies,  the  f  n<>winf 
remarks  of  M.  de  Lolme  seem  very  ingenious  ss  well  is 
Just. 

**  Those  who  compose  a  popular  assembly  are  not  te* 
tusted,  in  the  course  of  their  deli^e^lti■ms,  by  any  clear 
or  precise  view  of  any  present  or  positive  personal  iote^ 
est.  As  they  see  themselves  lost  as  it  were  in  the  cnnrd 
of  those  who  ere  called  upon  te  exercise  the  same  (nac* 
tl'*n  with  themselves;  as  they  know  that  their  iodi> 
vidual  V'He  will  make  no  chttnge  in  the  niMie  rer-lmkm, 
and  that  to  whatever  side  they  may  incline,  the  ceoenl 
result  will  nevertheless  be  the  same,  they  do  not  under* 
take  to  inquire  how  far  the  things  proposed  to  theo 
arree  whh  the  whrle  of  the  laws  already  in  beinr,  or 
with  the  present  circumstances  of  the  siiie.  As  few 
amonr  them  have  previously  considered  the  sul  jecls  on 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  determine,  very  few  carry 
al  -n^  with  them  any  opinion  or  Inclinati  'n « f  iheirovn, 
and  to  which  they  are  resolved  to  adhere.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  at  last  to  come  t^^  s  me  resiilinioD, 
the  maJT  part  of  them  are  determined,  by  reas'St 
which  they  would  blush  to  pay  any  regard  to  on  much  leM 
serious  occasi  ms :  an  unusual  sirht,  a  change  tif  the  ordi- 
nary pHce  of  assembly,  a  sudden  dis!urtjanre,a  ninw^er, 
are,  amidst  the  general  want  of  a  spirit  cf  decision,  the 
Bifffi  ien»  ratio  of  the  determination  of  the  m^stest  ptft ; 
and  from  this  assemblage  of  separate  wills,  thus  f  >nned, 
hastily  and  without  reflection,  a  general  will  reiulUi 
which  is  alsi  without  reflection.**— C<sisftV«/ioii  </lkf* 
tarnii  3uO,  251. 

Qu  «d  enim  fretum,  quern  Euripum,  tot  motus,  taotai 
el  tarn  varias  habere  putatis  agiiatlones  fluctumn,qmi>> 
us  r«rtiirbati'>nes  et  quant ^s  vstus  habet  ratio  comUo 
rum.— CiV«ro  Orat.pro  Murmia, 
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LXXXn.  Darius  was  the  third  who  de- 
BTered  hi«  opinion.  <•  The  sentiments  of 
Megabyzas,**  be  observed,  **  as  they  relate  to  a 
popular  gOTemment,  are  anqnestionably  wise 
ukl  just;  but  from  his  opinion  of  an  oligarchy. 
I  totally  diasent.  Supposing  the  three  differ- 
ent forms  of  goTemroent,  monarchy,  d^mo- 
cnry,  and  an  oligarchy,  seterally  to  prevail  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
monarchy  has  greatly  the  advantage.  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  government  of 
an  individual  eminent  for  his  virtue.  He  will 
not  only  have  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of 
hit  subjects,  hot  his  resolutions  will  be  cau- 
tioosly  concealed  from  the  public  enemies  of 
the  state.  In  an  oligarchy,  the  majority  who 
hare  the  care  of  the  state,  though  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  virtue  for  the  public  good,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  mutual  envy  and  dislike. 
Every  individual  will  be  anxious  to  extend  his 
own  persona]  importance,  from  which  will  pro- 
ceed faction,  sedition,  and  bloodshed.  The 
sovereign  power  coming  by  these  meana  to  the 
hands  nf  a  single  person,  constitutes  the  strong- 
est argument  to  prove  what  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best  Whenever  the  people  possess 
(he  supreme  authority,  disorders  in  the  state  are 
anavuidable;  such  disorders  introduced  in  a  re- 
public, do  not  separate  the  bad  and  the  profli- 
gate from  each  other,  they  unite  them  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  connection.  They  who  mu- 
taally  injure  the  state,  mutually  support  each 
other:  this  evil  exists  till  some  individual,  as- 
fuming  authority,  suppresses  the  sedition :  he 
of  course  obtains  popular  admiration,  which 
cods  in  has  becoming  the  sovereign  ;*  and  this 
tgiua  tenda  to  prove,  that  a  monarchy  is  of  all 
gOTemmeots  the  moat  excellent.  To  compre- 
hend all  that  can  he  aaid  at  once,  to  what  are 
ve  indebted  for  our  liberty ;  did  we  derive  it 
from  the  people,  an  oligarchy,  or  an  individual  1 
For  my  own  part,  as  we  were  certainly  indebt- 
•d  to  one  man  for  freedom,  I  think  that  to  one 
alone  the  government  should  be  intrusted. 
Neither  can  we  without  danger  change  the 
costoms  of  our  country.*' 

I'XXXIII.  Such  were  the  three  different 
opinions  delivered,  the  latter  of  which  was  ap- 
po]^  by  four  out  of  the  seven.'     When  Ota- 

9  Endt  in  hit  hfoming  the  *avereign.']—\\  is  probable 
tli4i  the  aaeemi'int  of  one  man  over  muliiiudes  besan 
*>fin«  a  Male  •^•f  war,  where  ihc  superiority  nf  coura^ 
and  nf  eeaiaa  discovers  Uself  m'^st  visibly,  where  unan- 
^'>ty  ind  cmcerl  are  m'>Bt  requiaite,  and  where  the  per- 
ttichijiejij^,  "f  diB  irderare  m  >sisenfil  ly  felt.— //mwm. 

(fWaia  (//A«Mv<ii.>-Thls  ouLJority  ceruioly  decl- 


nes  saw  his  desire  to  establish  an  equality  in 
Persia,  rejected,  he  spoke  thus :  «<  As  it  seems 
determined  that  Persia  shall  be  governed  by  one 
person,  whether  chosen  among  ourselves  by  lot, 
or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  by  some 
other  method,  you  shall  have  no  opposition  from 
me;  I  am  equally  averse  to  govern  or  obey.  I 
therefore  yield,  on  condition  that  no  one  of  yoa 
ahall  ever  reign  over  me,  or  any  of  my  poster- 
ity." The  rest  of  the  conspiratora  assenting 
to  this,  he  made  no  farther  opposition,  but  re- 
tired from  the  assembly.  At  the  present  period 
this  is  the  only  family  in  Persia  which  retains 
ita  liberty,  for  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  not 
to  tranagress  the  laws  of  the  country." 

LXXXIV.  The  remaining  six  noblemen 
continued  to  consult  about  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  electing  a  king ;  and  they  severally  de- 
termined, that  if  the  choice  should  fall  upon 
any  of  themselves,  Otanes  himself  and  all  his 
posterity  should  be  annually  presented  with  a 
Median  habit,^  as  well   aa  with  every  other 

ded  In  fiv^ur  of  that  species  of  ftovemment  which  Is  most 
simple  and  aatural ;  and  which  would  be,  if  always  ^s- 
ted  in  pr.iper  hands,  the  best :  but  the  abuse  of  absilule 
power  is  S3  proballe,  and  so  destructive,  that  ii  is  neces- 
sary by  all  means  to  guard  against  it  Aristotle  inclines 
to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  esteem  a  mixed  guvernment 
the  best  tliat  can  be  devised.  Of  this  they  consider  the 
Lacedssmonian  constitution  a  good  specimen ;  the  kings 
connecting  it  with  naonarchj,  the  senate  with  olinrchy, 
and  the  ephf>ri  and  syssytia  with  democrary.-'ilria/.  PoL 
1.  ii.  cap.  4.  Modern  speculators  on  this  subject,  with  one 
accord,  all  >w  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  it 
stands  at  present,to  be  a  much  more  judicious  and  perfect 
mixture  of  the  three  powers,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to 
check  and  counterbalance  each  other,  without  impeding 
that  action  of  the  whole  machine,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  sixth  book  of  Pvilybius 
opens  with  a  disseroitiDn  on  the  diflerent  fjrms  of  gov- 
ernment, which  deserves  attenti:m.— 7*. 

7  Prtitnttd  with  a  Median  Aa&t7.]— The  custom  of 
f  ivin;  vestii  or  n>bes  in  oriental  countries,  as  a  mark 
ofhtinour  and  diatinctiim,  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  still  pre va ils.  On  this  sut  ject  the  f  >llow- 
ing  passage  is  ^iven  from  a  manuscript  of  Sir  John 
Chaniin,  by  Mr.  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  onPass** 
gee  of  Scripture. 

**  The  kin^s  of  Persia  have  great  wardrobes,  where 
there  are  always  many  hundreds  of  habits  ready,  design- 
ed fur  presents,  and  sorted.  They  pay  great  attentiou  to 
the  quality  or  merit  of  those  to  whom  these  vestmems 
or  habits  are  given ;  those  that  are  given  to  the  great 
men  have  as  much  diOerence  as  there  is  between  the 
degrees  of  honour  they  possess  in  the  stale." 

All  modern  travellers  to  the  east  speak  of  the  same 
custiim.  We  find  ais  >  in  the  Old  Tesuinent  v-iru  us  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind.  Chardm  also,  m  his  account 
of  the  cor  <nation  of  S«)lyman  the  Third,  king  of  Tersii^ 
tias  I  he  fjll  wing  passage : 

**  His  majesty,  as  every  grandee  had  paid  him  his  ril^ 
missions,  h  m  ured  him  with  a  calaie  or  r>yul  vosU 
This  Perskn  w  >nl,  ace  Tdins  to  its  etym  >l  ifry,  sisnifies 
entire,  perfect,  accomplished,  to  signify  either  the  esce^ 
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distinction  magnificent  in  itself,  and  deemed 
honourable  in  Persia.  They  decreed  him  this 
tribute  of  respect,  as  he  hsd  first  agitated  the 
matter,  and  called  them  together.  These  were 
their  determinations  respecting  Otanes :  as  to 
themselves,  they  mutually  agreed  that  access  to 
the  royal  palace  should  be  permitted  to  each  of 
them,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  previous  mes- 
senger,^ except  when  the  king  should  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  Kis  wife.  They  alao  resolved, 
that  the  king  should  marry  no  woman  but  from 
the  family  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
mode  they  adopted  to  elect  a  king  waa  this : — 
They  agreed  to  meet  on  horseback  at  son-rise, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  make  him 
king,  whofiie  horse  should  neigh  the  first. 

LXXXV.  Darius  had  a  groom  whose  name 
was  (Ebares,  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
for  whom  on  his  return  home  he  immediately 
sent.  **  (Ebares,"  said  he,  *•  it  is  determined 
that  we  are  to  meet  at  son-rise  on  horseback, 
and  that  he  among  us  shall  be  king,  whose  horse 
ahal]  first  neigh.  Whatever  acuteness you  have, 
exert  it  on  this  occasion,  that  no  one  but  myself 
may  attain  this  honour."  <•  Sir,"  replied  (Eba- 
res, «<  if  your  being  a  king  or  not  depends  on 
what  you  say,  be  not  afraid :  I  have  a  kind  of 
charm,  which  will  prevent  any  one's  being  pre- 
ferred to  yourself."  *•  Whatever,"  replied  Dari- 
us, "this  charm  may  be,  it  must  be  applied 
without  delay,  as  the  morning  will  decide  the 
natter."  (Ebares,  therefore,  as  soon  as  evening 
came,  conducted  to  the  place  before  the  city  a 
mare,  to  which  he  knew  the  horse  of  Darius  was 
particularly  inclined :  he  afterwards  brought  the 

lency  of  the  h^tbii,  or  the  disnity  of  him  that  wears  it ;  f  <r 
it  Is  an  infnilil  le  mark  of  the  particular  esteem  which 
the  sivereisn  his  f >r  the  persm  tn  whom  ha  sends  it, 
and  that  he  has  free  liberty  Kf'appr^ch  his  pers  tn ;  f  >r 
when  the  kini^  >m  has  chanred  its  1  trd  and  master,  the 
graodeea  who  have  not  received  this  vest  dare  n^t  pre- 
sume to  appear  bef  ire  the  king  wiihotit  hazard  of  their 
lives." 

This  Median  hahit  was  made  of  silk ;  ll  was  indeed, 
amons:  the  elder  Greeks  only  another  name  far  a  silken 
ro)«,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  m*  irS«Ti»— ftv  m-«x.«i 

ftiv  ^ZKKnvtf  lA'itnn"  tnnKtv*^  »w*  !•  mpiKif*  •vt/««^evn>. 
This  gift  ii  fully  explnineil  hy  Xenophon  in  the  first  bonk 
of  the  AnalMsis :  it  consisted  of  a  horse  with  agilt  bridle, 
a  fr<  Men  c<<Uir,  iTarelets,  and  a  sword  of  the  kind  pecu- 
liar to  Media,  catl"d  acinaces,  besides  the  silken  vest. 
His  exprfssi  ^ns  are  s>  similar  to  those  of  Herodotus,  as 
In  satisfy  us  that  these  sjieciflc  aiticles  properly  made 
Upthe  !:iA«>fhon  ur. — T.  • 

1  Prerinua  mr«««n^er.]— Yisits  to  the  great  in  eastern 
2nuntrt(>e  are  nlw.iys  preceded  by  messencers,  who  car- 
ry presents,  difTerins  in  value  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  |>er8on  who  ia  to  receive  them.  Willi  ut  some 
I  •resent  or  other  no  visit  must  bs  made,  nor  fiivour  ex- 
|iscted.->7*. 


horse  there,  and  after  carrying  him  eeversl  times 
round  and  near  the  mare,  he  finally  permitted 
him  to  cover  her. 

LXXX  VI.  The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it 
waa  light  the  six  Persians  asaembled,  as  had 
been  agreed,  on  horaeback.  After  riding  up 
and  down  at  the  place  appointed,  they  came  at 
length  to  the  spot  where,  the  preceding  evening, 
the  mare  had  been  brought ;  here  the  horse  of 
Darius  instantly  began  to  neigh,  which,  though 
the  sky  was  remarkably  clear,  was  instantly  su^ 
ceeded  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  heavens 
thus  seemed  to  favour,  and  indeed  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Darius.  Immediately  the  other  noble- 
men dismounted,  and  falling  at  hia  feet  bailed 
him  king.' 

LXXXVII.  Such,  according  to  some,  was 
the  stratagem  of  (Ebares;  others,  however,  re- 
late the  matter  dilTerently,  and  both  accounts 
prevail  in  Persia.  These  last  aflirm,  that  the 
groom  having  rubbed  his  hand  against  the  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  mare,  afterwards  folded  it  op 
in  hia  vest,  and  that  in  the  morning,  as  the 
horses  were  about  to  depart,  he  drew  it  oot 
from  his  garment,  and  touched  the  nostrils  of 
the  horse  of  Darius,  and  that  this  acent  instintr 
ly  mnde  him  snort  and  neigh. 

LXXXVin.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystsspei^ 
was  thus  proclaimed  king;  and,  except  the 
Arabians,  all  the  nations  of  Asia  who  hsd  been 
subdued  first  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by  Cam- 
byaes,  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Ara- 
bians were  never  reduced  to  the  subjection  of 


S  Bailed  him  ibM^.]->Darius  was  about  twenty  yean 
old  when  Cyras  died.  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years 
and  fi*  e  months :  SmerdisMagus  was  only  seven  monihi 
on  the  throne;  thus  Darius  was  about  twenty-nine  years 
old  when  he  came  to  the  r.r'>wn.—Larrher. 

Thia  circumstance  of  thunder  and  lielitninp  fr^m  a 
cl  udleas  aky,  i»  rflen  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and 
was  considered  hy  them  as  the  hlchest  omen.  H<'r»w 
has  left  an  ode  upon  it,  as  a  circumstance  wtiich  starr- 
ed his  Epicurenn  noiiin8,and  impressed  him  witli  awe 
and  veneration,  I.  i.  C)d.34;  and  the  commeoiat'-n  five  oi 
Instances  en  ti?h  of  similar  aecrunts.  Whh  ut  there  is 
no  thunder  withnut  clouds,  except  such  as  is  too  distact 
to  have  much  effect ;  it  may  be  otherwise  in  hniclimaiei, 
where  the  state  of  the  air  is  much  more  elertrlcal  — ^« 

3  Dariua  the  eon  if  /Tj/s/cMpea.]— Archl  ish  p  tsVr 
h  Ideth  that  it  was  Darius  Hystaspes  that  wss  the  kiof 
Ahasuenis,  who  married  Esther ;  and  that  At  ssi  *y 
the  Vashii,  and  Aniystone  the  Esther  of  the  h'  ly  scrip- 
tures. But  Her  dotus  positively  tella  us,  thai  Antyrt'  m 
was  the  daughter  if  Cyrus,  and  therefore  aiie  cri  Id  n^ 
be  Esther ;  and  that  Alosaa  had  f  ur  sons  1 7  D^rtsSi 
Ijesidea  daughters,  all  born  to  him  af  er  he  wss  ku*; 
and  iheref  re  ahe  ci  uld  not  be  that  quaeo  Vashti,  who 
was  div  reed  fn  m  the  king  her  hushaod  in  the  tliin! 
year  of  hia  reign,  our  ho  that  Ahasuervs  that  dirurcss 
her.— Pn'dsottf. 
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Penia/  but  ««re  in  its  alliance ;  they  afforded 
Caaibjces  the  means  of  penetrating  into  Epypt, 
without  which  he  could  never  have  accomplish- 
ed his  purpose.  Darius  first  of  all  married  two< 
women  of  Persia,  both  of  them  daughters  of 
Cjrus,  Atossa,  who  had  first  been  married  to 
Cambjrses,  and  afterwards  to  the  magus,  and 
Antjslone  a  virgin.  He  then  married  Par  my  s, 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
dftoghtcr  of  Otanes  who  had  been  the  instru- 
meot  in  discovering  the  magus.  Being  firmly 
estsbtished  on  the  throne,  his  first  work  was  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  statue,  with  this  in- 
scription :  »  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Persia  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
hone,  and  the  ingenuity  of  C£ bares  bis  groom." 
The  name  of  the  horse  was  also  inserted. 

hXXXlX.  The  next  act  of  his  authority 
was  to  divide  Persia  into  twenty  provinces, 
which  they  call  satrapiea,  to  each  of  which  a 
governor  was  sppointed.  He  then  ascertained 
the  tribute  they  were  severally  to  pay,  connect- 
ing sometimes  many  nations  together  which 
were  near  each  other,  under  one  district ;  and 
lometimes  be  passed  over  many  which  were  ad- 
jacent, forming  one  government  of  various  re- 
mote and  scattered  nations.  His  particular 
division  of  the  provinces,  and  the  mode  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  their  annual  tribute,  was 
this:  They  whose  payment  waa  to  be  made  in 
lilver,  were  to  take  the  Babylonian  talent'  for 


4  NIntrredurtdtotheaufyertion  tf  PtrnaJy—Tht  In- 
d«peDideoce  of  the  Arat«  has  always  been  a  theme  of 
pniie  9sA  admirativ>n,  fr.>m  the  remotest  a^es  to  the 
pfeaent.  Upon  this  sal  joct  the  f  How  ing  ani mated  ap'  a* 
tmfJie  fmiD  Mr.  Gibbm,  includea  all  that  need  be  said. 
**  The  arma  t>f  Sea-istria  and  Gyrua,  of  Pumpey  and  Tra- 
j»B,  eouUl  never  achieve  the  conqueat  of  Arabia.  The 
fseaent  aovareijni  rf  the  Turka  may  exercise  a  ahadow 
«f  jtiriadiciion,  but  hia  pride  ia  reduced  to  a  licit  the 
friiodaliip  of  a  pe<'pte  wh'  m  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke, 
and  frahleas  in  attack.  The  obvious  cauaea  of  their  free 
dom  are  inacriLed  oa  the  characier  and  country  of  the 
Anba;  the  patient  and  aaive  virtues  of  a  a<'ldierare  in- 
aenaiblj  nursed  in  the  haLita  and  diacipline  of  a  paatoral 
life.  The  long  memory  cf  their  independence  ia  the 
ftrmeat  pledsre  of  ita  perpetuity ;  and  aucceeding  genera- 
Uoaa  are  animaie*!  m  prive  their  deacent,  and  to  main- 
tain their  inheritance.  AK'hen  they  advance  in  battle,  the 
hope  of  victory  ia  in  the  front,  and  in  the  rear  the  aaaur- 
ance  of  a  retreat.  Their  h  >r8es  and  camels,  who  in  eiuht 
•r  ten  daya  can  perf  rm  a  march  of  f  ur  or  five  hundred 
Biileefdiaapfear  bef  ire  the  conqueror :  the  aecret  watera 
ofthedeaert  elude  hia  acarch;  and  hia  victorious  trtxti^a 
arc  conaunned  with  hunger,  thiral,  and  fatigue,  in  the 
porauiiof  an  inviaible  f  e,  whet  arorna  hia  efT  rta,  and 
aifely  repoMs  in  the  heart  rf  the  burning  a  litude." 

5  BabffUmian  raiefi/.>-Whal  f  11  wa  nn  the  EUl  ject  cf 
the  talent,  ia  extracted  priAcipslly  from  ArLuihnot's 
tables  of  ancient  coius. 


their  standard  ;  the  Euboic  talent  was  to  regu- 
late those  who  made  their  payment  in  gold ;  the 
Babylonian  talent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  equal 
to  seventy  Euboic  mine.  During  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  indeed  of  Cambyses,  there  were  no 
specific  tributes,*  but  presents  were  made  to  the 
aovereign.  On  account  of  these  and  similar  in« 
novations,  the  Persians  cell  Darius  a  merchant, 
Cambyses  a  despot,  but  Cyrus  a  parent.  Darina 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  the 
acquisition  of  gain ;  Cambyses  was  negligent 
and  severe;  whilst  Cyrus  was  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  ever  studious  of  the  good  of  hia 
subjecta. 

XC.  The  lonians  and  Magnesians  of  Aaia, 
the  i£olians,  Cariana,  Lyrians,  MHyean8,^aud 
Pamphyliana,  were  comprehended  under  one 
district,  and  jointly  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver;  they  formed  the  first 
satrapy.  The  second,  which  paid  five  bun* 
fired  talenta,  waa  composed  of  the  My  si  ana 
Lydians,  Alysoniana,  Cabaliana,  and  Hygea- 
nians.'  A  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  was  paid  by  those  who  inhabit  the  right 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  by  the  Phrygians  and 
Thracians  of  Asia,  by  the  Paphlagoniaua, 
Mariandynians,' and  Syrians:  and  these  nations 


The  word  taieTit  in  Homer,  ia  uaed  to  aignify  sbalancs, 
and  in  general  it  waa  applied  either  to  a  weight  or  a 
aum  rf  money,  diflTering  in  value  according  to  the  age  and 
c^unlriea  in  which  it  waa  uaed.  Every  talent  conaiats 
nfflOminsand  every  rotnaa  if  lOOdrachmw,  buttlft  tal- 
enta differed  in  weight  according  lo  the  minas  and  dracb 
m»  *>i  which  they  were  composed. 

What  Heroddtiia  here  afBrma  of  the  Babylonian  tal- 
ent, is  cnnfirmed  by  F  lluz  and  by  JEllan. 

The  Eut)i<ic  talent  was  so  called  fr  m  the  laland  Et>- 
bfln ;  it  waa  generally  thi  u<:hl  to  Le  the  aame  with  the 
Aitic  talent,  I  ecauae  both  these  countriea  uaed  the  asms 
weiuhta;  the  mina  Eubilcai  and  the  mina  Attica,  each 
conaiated  of  100  drachma. 

According  to  the  ab')ve,  the  Babylonian  talent  would 
amount  in  Enfliah  money,  to  about  SS6/. ;  the  Euboic  or 
Aitic  talent  to  198/.  ISe.— 7*. 

6  No  fpenjl-  {n^fea.]—Thia  seeminrly  contradicts 
what  waa  said  above,  that  the  magna  exempted  the  Per- 
aiana  f  r  three  yeara  fr<im  every  kind  of  impost.  It  must 
be  oLaerved  that  theaa  impnats  were  not  for  a  constancy, 
they  only  subsisted  in  time  cf  war  and  were  rather  a 
gratuity  than  an  impost.  Thoss  imposed  by  Darhis 
were  perf«iual ;  thua  Herodotus  doea  not  appear  at  all 
to  cnnlnidict  hima^*lf.— /UirrAer. 

7  Afc/ycona.}— Those  pe  <ple  are  in  all  probability  the 
same  with  the  Milyana  of  wh<<m  Herodotus  apeaks,  book 
i.  r.  clxxiii.  and  book  vii.  c.  clxxvii.  They  were  soms- 
limea  called  Minyana,  fntro  Minra,  king  of  Crete.— 7*. 

8  /(y^e«mian«.]— For  Hygennians  Wesseling  pro* 
p"aea  to  read  Obigeniana. — 7*. 

9  AfariAMl^ttiana.]— Theae  were  on  the  coast  of  BU 
thynia.  where  was  aald  to  be  the  Acheruaian  cavo- 
ih rough  which  Hercules  dragged  up  Cerberus  to  light;. 
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constituted  the  third  satrapy.  The  Cilicians 
were  obliged  to  produce  rvery  day  a  white  horse, 
that  i«  to  say,  three  hundred  and  sixty  annually, 
with  five  hundred  talenta  of  silver :  uf  these  ona 
hundred  and  forty  were  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cavalry  who  formed  the  guard  of 
the  country  ;  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
sixty  were  received  by  Darius :  these  formed 
the  fourth  satrapy. 

XCI.  The  tribute  levied  from  the  fifth  sa- 
trapy was  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Un- 
der this  district  was  comprehended  the  tract  of 
country  which  extended  from  the  city  Posi- 
deium,  built  on  the  frontiers  of  Cicilia  and 
Syria,  by  Amphilocus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,' 
as  far  as  Egypt,  part  of  Arabia  alone  excluded, 
which  paid  no  tribute.  The  same  satrapy,  more- 
over included  all  Phcenicia.the  Syrian  Palestine, 
and  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Seven  hundred  talents 
were  exacted  from  Egypt,  from  the  Africans 
which  border  upon  Egypt,  from  Cyrene  and 
Barce,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Egyp- 
tian district.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  of 
the  lake  Mcsris  was  not  included  in  this,  neither 
waa  the  corn,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
talents  more ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
aand  measures  of  which  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Persians  and  their  auxiliary 
troops  garrisoned  within  the  white  castle  of 
Memphis:  this  was  the  sixth  satrapy.  The 
seventh  was  composed  of  the  Satgagydie,  the 
Dadics  and  Aparyite,  who  together  paid  one 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.  The  eighth 
satrapy  furniahed  three  hundred  talents,  and 
consisted  of  Susa  and  Jthe  rest  of  the  Cissians. 

XCII.  Babylon  and  the  other  parts  of  As- 
syria constituted  the  ninth  satrapy,  and  paid  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  with   five  hundred 

wtiose  f  lam  ihen  produced  aconiie.     Thus  DiuDjrsius 

Periegetes,  I.  788. 

Thai  cicnd  plain  wbare  ent.  m  hbltn  tdl, 

The  dMfyTOicad  dof  of  nuift,  atragiliqi  hud 

iLgiiiHl  Uw  polal  fTMp  of  H«mile^ 

With  fouifdroiM  ImpragBatiaK  Ihs  eulh, 

Prodoeed  dire  ponon  to  detfrny  maaklad. 
1  Amphilochutj  »on  qf  Amphiaraua.']— Tot  an  account 
of  Amphiaraus,  see  book  the  first,  chap,  xl  vi.  The  name 
of  the  mother  of  Amphilnchus,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  Eriphyle.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  an  esteem 
and  veneration  equal  tn  that  which  was  paid  to  his  father. 
He  had  an  oracle  at  Melius,  in  Cilicia,  which  place  he 
Mlt;  he  had  alstanaliar  erected  to  his  hooourat  Athene. 
His  oracle  continued  in  the  lime  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
mode  of  cmauUing  it  was  this :— The  pera-^n  whit  wish- 
ed an  answer  to  sime  inquiry  passed  a  ni^ht  In  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  sure  to  have  a  visinn,  which  was  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  replj.  There  is  an  example  in  Di  m  Cas* 
sius  of  a  picture  which  was  painted  in  the  lime  of  C-^nv 
nrodus,  descriptive  of  an  answer  conununicated  by  this 
oracle.— 7*. 


young  eunuchs.  The  tenth  '^trapy  farnisheil 
four  hundred  and  fifty  talpnts,  and  conusled  of 
Ecbatana,  the  rest  of  Media,  the  Parycanii, 
and  the  Orthocorybantes.  The  Caspians,  the 
Pausicos,  the  Pantimatbi,  and  the  Darite,  con- 
tributed amongst  them  two  hundred  tslents, 
and  formed  the  eleventh  satrapy.  The  twelfth 
produced  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  and 
was  composed  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Bactrians  to  ^glos. 

XCIII.  From  the  thirteenth  satrapy  four 
hundred  talents  were  levied ;  this  comprehend- 
ed Pactyica,  the  Armenians  with  the  contiguous 
nations ;  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  The  fourteenth 
satrapy  consisted  of  the  Sangatiana,  the  6a- 
rangseans,  theThamanaeans,  Utians,  and  Menci, 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  king  sends  thow  whom  he 
banishes;'  these  jointly  contributed  six  hun- 
dred talents.  The  Sacs  and  Caspii  formed 
the  fifteenth  satrapy,  and  provided  two  hundred 
and  fifty  talents.  Three  hundred  talents  were 
levied  from  the  Parthians,  Chorasmiaiis,  8og- 
dians,  and  Arians,  who  were  the  aixteenth 
satrapy. 

XCIV.  The  Paricanii  and  Ethiopians  of 
Asia  paid  four  hundred  talents,  and  formed  the 
seventeenth  satrapy.  The  eighteenth  was 
taxed  at  two  hundred  talents,  and  was  composed 
of  the  Matieni,  theSaspirefl.  and  the  Alaroditnt. 
The  Moschi,  Tibareni.  Macron es,  Mosyneeci, 
and  Mardians^  provided  three  hundred  talents, 

2  Whom  he  &am«ft««.]-~-Banishment  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  as  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  f«ri  >d  «>r 
the  world;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  infancy  of 
8  iciety,  men,  reluctant  to  sanguinary  mensures,  would 
have  recourse  to  the  expulai  m  of  mischiev  >tts  or  an* 
worthy  members,  as  the  simpler  and  less  <  di  us  remedy. 
When  we  consider  the  eflfect  which  exile  has  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind,  anl 
reflect  on  thataUractive  sweetness  <  f  the  natal  s^il,  which 
whilst  we  admire  in  poetic  description  we  8?itl  ft^eltote 
ratiane  ralentior  omnt\  it  seems  w  nderfi;l  that  banish- 
ment should  not  more  frefiu^ntly  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  sanguinary  punishments.  That  Ovid,  wh-se  nlod 
was  enervated  by  licenti  us  habits,  should  deplore,  is 
strains  tlie  mnst  melanch  ly,  the  absence  of  what  al^ne 
could  make  life  supportable,  may  not  perhars  l^ethomrht 
wonderful;  but  that  Cicer^,  wh-se  wh  le  life  was  a  \ik 
of  phiL>8ophic discipline, should  8'>entirelyl  seh'efinn* 
ness,  and  forget  his  dignity,  may  justify  *  ur  cncluding 
of  the  punishment  of  exile,  that  humi^n  ven?eance  need 
not  inflict  a  m(»re  severe  calamity.  In  opp  aiti^n  t^^wial 
1  have  asserted  above,  S'me  reader  will  perhaps  be  in> 
clined  to  cite  the  example « f  I/>rd  B<  linsbr  ko,hJ8  eon- 
duct,  and  his  reflections  upon  exile ;  but  I  think  I  can 
discern  through  that  lab  ured  apttlngy,a  secret  charrin 
and  uneasiness,  which  convinces  me  at  least,  that  whiM 
he  acted  the  rhil  a  pher  and  the  stuic.  he  had  the  C'sn 
mon  feelings  and  infirmities  uf  man.— 7*. 
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icd  were  the  nineteenth  latrapy.  The  Indians, 
the  moft  numerous  nation  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  were  proportion  all  j  taxed;  they 
formed  the  twentieth  satrapy,  and  furnished  six 
hondred  talents  in  golden  ingots. 

XCV.  If  the  Babylonian  money  he  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  the  Euhoie  talent,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  wilt  he  found  to  he  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  talents  in  silver;  and 
estimating  the  gold  at  thirteen  timet^  the  value 
of  lilver,  there  will  be  found,  according  to  the 
Eaboic  talent,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
dghty  of  these  talents.  The  whole  being  es- 
timated together,  it  will  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute*  paid  to  Darius  was  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  omitting  many 
trifling  sums  not  deserving  our  attention. 

XGVI.  Such  was  the  sum  which  Asia 
principally,  and  Africa  in  some  smalt  propor- 
tion, paid  to  Darius.  In  process  of  time  the 
islands  also  were  taxed,  as  was  that  part  of 
Europe  which  extends  to  Thessaly.  The 
manner  in  which  the  king  deposited  these 
riches  in  his  treasury,  was  this: — The  gold 
and  silver  was  melted  and  poured  into  earthen 
vesseli;  the  vessel,  when  full,  was  removed, 
leaving  the  metal  in  a  mass.  When  any 
was  wanted,  such  a  piece  was  broken  off  as  the 
contingence  required. 

XCVII.  We  have  thus  deacribed  the  dif- 
ferent satrapies,  and  the  impost  on  each.  Persia 
u  the  only  province  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned as  tributary.  The  Persians  are  not 
compelled  to  pay  any  specific  taxes,  but  they 
present  a  regular  gratuity.  The  Ethiopians 
who  border  upon  Egypt,  subdued  by  Cambyses 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopian  Ma- 

3  TTUrteen  time*  tlu  value  nf  silver. ^—The  proportion 
of  gold  to  ailver  varied  at  diflt)  rent  thnes,  according  to 
the  abnadanca  of  these  two  metals.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
rim  H  nas  thirteen  to  one ;  in  the  time  of  Plato  twelve, 
tod  In  tiM  time  of  Menandor,  the  comic  poet,  it  was  isn. 


In  the  tiiTfO  of  Julius  Cssar,  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
riiTer  at  RnriM  was  no  more  than  nine  to  one.  This 
•rose  from  itie  prodigious  qoaniitj  of  n^nld  which  Cwaar 
ind  otxalned  from  tlie  plunider  of  cities  and  temples.  It 
iiRnerally  supposed  aroonpstthe  learned,  that  in  the 
K>id  coin  of  the  ancients  one  fiftieth  part  was  all  ^y.—T. 

4  The  annual  tribmle^^^Thn  comparts  >n  of  two  |«s* 
>uei  in  Her  id  itus  (Iwiik  I.  chap,  cxcii.  and  book  iii. 
dMp«.  Ixxxiz.  zcvi.)  reveals  an  important  diflerence 
fnween  the  groee  and  the  nei  revenue  of  Persia,  the 
Moi  paid  by  the  pr>v1nces,  and  the  gold  or  silver  depo- 
siicd  in  the  r-ijral  treasury.  The  monarch  mi^ht  ap- 
voMf  nvs  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ptundfl 
^  theeavinisen  or  eighteen  ndUions  raised  upon  the 
peQ|4e.— GiMon. 


crobians,  are  similarly  circumstanced,  as  are 
also  the  inhabitanta  of  the  sacred  town  of 
Nyssa,  who  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac» 
chus.  These  Ethiopians,  with  their  neighbours, 
resemble  in  their  customs  the  Galantian  Indi- 
ans :  they  have  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,^ 
and  their  dwellings  are  subterraneous.  Once 
in  every  three  years  these  two  nations  present 
to  the  king  two  chcenices  of  gold  unrefined, 
two  hundred  blocks  of  ebony,  twelve  large 
elephants'  teeth,  and  five  Ethiopian  youths, 
which  custom  has  been  continued  to  my  time. 
The  people  of  Colcho^  and  their  neigbbours, 
as  far  as  mount  Caucasus,  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  payment  of  a  gratuity.  To  this  latter 
place  the  Persian  authority  extends ;  northward 
of  this  their  name  inspires  no  regard.  Every 
five  years  the  nationa  above-mentioned  present 
the  king  with  an  hundred  youths  and  an  hun« 
.dred  virgins,''  which  also  has  been  continued 
within  my  remembrance.  The  Arabians  con* 
tribute  every  year  frankincense  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  talents.  Independent  of  the 
tributes  before  specified,  these  were  the  presents 
which  the  king  received. 

XCVIII.  The  Indians  procure  the  great 
number  of  golden  ingots,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, they  present  as  a  donative  to  the  king, 
in  this  manner : — ^That  part  of  India  which  liea 
towards  the  east  is  very  sandy ;  and  indeed,  of 
all  nations  concerning  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic accounts,  the  Indians  are  the  people  of 
Asia  who  are  nearest  the  east,  and  the  place 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  part  most  eastward,  is 
a  perfect   desert,  from  the  sand.     Under  the 

5  The  eaate  ritee  if  eepullure.y— The  word  in  the  text 
is  firffAtsTi.whIch  means  *  grains  :*  to  say  of  two  diflbr- 
ent  nations  that  they  use  the  same  grain,  seems  ridicti- 
lous  enouqh.  Valcnaer  proposes  to  read  vh^sti,  which 
seems  obvious  and  saiisikctory.-'T*. 

6  Sr%«  people  of  ColehM."]— It  was  the  boast  of  the  Col- 
chiane,  that  their  ancestors  had  checked  the  victories  of 
Sesostris,  but  they  sunk  without  any  memorable  eflTirt 
under  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  followed  in  distant  ware  the 
sundard  of  the  great  kinr,  and  presented  him  every 
fifth  year  with  a  hundred  boye  and  ns  many  virgins, 
the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.  Yet  he  accepted  this 
fifi  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  Indm,  the  frankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  nsf n^es  and  ivory  of  kihiopla ; 
The  Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  d  >minlon  of  a 
sttrap,  and  they  continued  to  enj>y  the  name  as  well  as 
sultstance  of  national  independence.— {iiMon. 

7  Hundred  vtr^ns.}— The  native  race  of  Persians  Is 
small  and  ugly,  hut  it  has  been  Improved  by  the  perpe 
tual  mixture  of  Circassian  bloud.  This  rem.irk  Mr.  Gib* 
bon  applies  to  the  Persian  women  in  the  time  of  Julian. 
Amonffst  ni'Hlern  travellers,  the  beauties  of  the  Peraian 
ladies  is  a  constant  theme  of  praise  and  admi  nition.'2t 
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name  of  luJians  many  nationa  are  compre- 
hended, using  diflferent  languagea;  of  tbeae 
aome  attend  principally  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
others  not:  some  inhabit  the  marshes,  and 
live  on  raw  fish,  which  they  catch  in  boats 
made  of  reeds,  divided  at  the  joint,  and  every 
Joint'  makes  one  canoe.  These  Indians  have 
cloth  made  of  rushes,'  which  having  mowed 
and  cut,  they  weave  together  like  a  mat,  and 
wear  in  the  manner  of  a  cuirass. 

XCIX.  To  the  east  of  these  are  other  In- 
dians, called  Padai,'  who  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
live  on  raw  flesh, ^  and  are  aaid  to  observe  these 
customs: — If  any  man  among  them  be  dis- 

1  Ettrifjotnt.'}'-Th\s  nssertinn  seems  wonderful;  but 
riinj,  b  M  k  xvi.  chap.  36,  treating  cf  reeds,  canes,  and 
aquatic  ■hnihs,  affirms  the  same,  with  tliis  precauiinn 
Indeed,  **  if  it  may  bt  credited.'*  His  expression  is  this : 
— Harundini  quidem  Indic0  arborea  amplitudo,quales 
vulgo  in  tempi  is  videmus. — Spissius  mari  corpus,  femi- 
nm  capacius.  Navisl  <njmque  etiam  vicem  pr«stant 
(si  credimua)  ringuia  inttmadia.'^T. 

2  Cloth  made  tfrut/uM.y-To  trace  the  modem  dress 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  skins,  and  leaves,  and 
feathers,  that  were  worn  by  mankind  iu  the  primiiiTe 
sues,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  almost  endless;  the 
fashion  has  often  been  changed,  while  the  materials  re- 
mained the  same :  the  materials  have  been  diflbrent  as 
they  were  graduatly  produced  by  successive  arts  that 
converted  a  raw  hide  into  leather,  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
into  cl  th,  the  web  of  the  worm  into  silk,  and  flax  and 
cotton  into  linen  of  various  kinds.  One  garment  also 
has  been  added  to  another,  and  omame'-ts  havei)een 
multiplied  on  ornaments,  with  a  variety  almost  infinite, 
produced  by  the  caprice  uf  human  vanity,  or  the  new 
necessities  to  which  man  rendered  himself  sul  ject  by 
ihttse  many  inventl  ins  which  took  place  after  he  ceas* 
ed  to  be,  as  O  id  had  created  him,  uprights— See  histnri- 
cal  remarks  on  dress,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the 
dresses  of  diflTerent  nations,  ancient  and  mo<1em. 

The  canoes  and  dresses  here  described,  will  strike  the 
reader  as  much  resembling  th'^se  seen  ami  described  by 
modem  voyagers  to  the  South  Seas. 

3  Pad4ci.'i— 

Impia  Bee  Mvli  ceUbnoi  eovvlvia  iMMb 
Ullina  Tidow  FIMba  loMtanm  ftdsMi. 

TOaO.  1.  Iv.  U4. 

4  Oh  rate,/Ies/l.>-Notsta11more  incredUleisihecU!'. 
tom  said  to  be  prevalent  unon^  the  Abyssinians,  of  eat* 
Ing  a  slice  of  meat  raw  from  the  living  ox,  and  esteeming 
It  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies.  Tiie  assertion  of  this 
fact  by  Mr.Bnice,  the  celebrated  traveller,  has  excised  a 
clamour  airainst  him,  sod  liy  calling  his  verachy  In  ques- 
tion, has  probably  opended,  amongst  Miter  causes,  to 
the  delay  of  a  publication  much  and  eagerly  expected. 
This  very  fact,  hmsver,  is  also  asserted  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians by  Lobo  aud  Ponceu  If  it  be  all  twed  without 
reserve,  an  argument  ia  dediiciMe  from  it,  to  prove  that 
bull  ick's  i  litod  in  contradiction  to  what  is  asserted  by 
our  historian,  in  ch.  IK.  of  this  book,  is  not  a  poison : 
unless  we  suprv^se  that  the  quantity  thus  taken  into  the 
stomach  w^uld  be  loo  small  to  produce  the  effect.  Lot);), 
ss  well  as  Mr.  Brucs,  affirms,  that  the  Abyssinians  eat 
beef;  noc  only  in  a  raw  suts,  but  raeking  from  the 
ex.— 7*. 


eased,  his  nearest  connrctiona  pot  him  to  death» 
alleging  in  excoae  that  sickness  would  waste 
and  injure  hia  flesh.  They  pay  no  rrgard  lo 
his  assertions  that  he  is  not  really  ill,  but  with- 
out the  smallest  compunction,  deprive  him  of 
life.  If  a  woman  be  ill,  her  ft  male  connections 
treat  her  in  the  same  manner.  The  more  aged 
among  them  are  regularly  killed  and  eaten ;  hot 
there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  okl  age,  for  in 
case  of  sickness  they  pot  every  one  to  death. 

C«  1*here  are  other  Indians,  who  diflering 
in  manners  from  the  above  pot  no  animal  to 
death,' sow  no  grain,  have  no  6xed  habitations, 
and  live  solely  upon  vegetables.  They  have  a 
particular  grain,  nearly  of  the  sixe  of  millet, 
which  the  soil  spontaneously  produces,  which 
is  protected  by  a  cslyz  ;  the  whole  of  this  they 
bake  and  eat.  If  any  of  these  Indians  be 
taken  sick,  they  retire  to  some  aolitnde,  and 
there  remain,  no  one  expressing  the  least  con- 
cern about  them  during  their  illncaa,  or  after 
their  death. 

01.  Among  all  these  Indians  whom  I  have 
s|iecified,  the  communication  between  thesexei 
is  like  that  of  the  beasts,  open  and  unrestrained. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  complexity,  and  much 
resembling  the  Ethiopians.  The  semen  which 
their  males  emit  is  not,  like  that  of  other  men, 
white,  but  black  like  their  bodies,*  which  is  slso 
the  case  with  the  Ethioptana.  These  Indisnt 
are  very  remote  from  Persia  towards  the  soothe 
and  were  never  in  subjection  to  Darius. 

CI  I.  There  are  atill  other  Indians  towards 
the. north,  who  dwiell  near  the  city  of  Caspsty- 
rum,  and  the  country  of  Pactyica.  Of  all  tbs 
Indians  these  in  their  mannera  most  rearmbls 
the  Bactrians ;  they  are  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  their  brnvery,  and  arc  those  who  sre 
employed  in  searching  for  the  gold.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  district  there  are  vast  deserts  of 
Bsnd,  in  which  a  species  of  ants^  is  produced, 

3  PtU  no  animal  to  deo/A.]— Nicolas  Damascenushas 
preserved  the  name  of  this  people.  He  calls  them  Ari* 
ton  ians.— £  ar  Aer. 

6  Bta-k  like  their  ftoA'ee.]— Semen  si  prr  be  concocfom 
fuerit,  ci<l  re  alLam  et  sf  lendens  esn  oportei,  vt  vel 
hinc  pateat  quam  param  vere  Her  d  lus  scribat  semtn 
nierum  Ethi*pes  primers.  Roderi-vM  a  Caetro  i*  *>^ 
verea  mulierum  mrdirifia.~Aristof  le  had  before  said  ths 
same  ihine,  in  his  hisi'^ry  of  animals— I.arrA«r. 

7  Spe'  tee  •/  iiit/t.>-Of  these  ants  Pliny  also  ankef 
memi  >n,  in  the  f  11  >wlng  terms: 

**  In  the  temple  of  Here  tiles,  at  Erythnr,  the  horsf  rf 
an  Indian  am  were  to  be  seen,  an  astonishing  ot  ject  la 
the  c  uniry  of  the  northern  Indians,  Darned  DandBi 
those  anis  c^at  up  gold  from  h  les  whliin  the  eanh.  Is 
colour  they  resemble  cats,  and  are  ss  large  as  the  wolvci 
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Dot  K>  large  as  a  dog,  but  bigger  than  a  fox. 
Some  of  these,  taken  by  hunting,  are  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  thn  Persian  monarch.  Like 
the  ants  common  in  Greece,  which  in  fr  rm  also 
Ihpy  nearly  resemble,  they  make  themselves 
habitations  in  the  ground,  by  digging  under  the 
sand.  The  sand  thus  thrown  up  is  mixed  with 
gnld-dust,  to  collect  which  the  Indiana  are  des- 
patched into  the  dei^erts.  To  this  expedition 
they  proceed,  each  with  three  camels  '  fastened 
together,  a  female  l)eing  secured  between  two 
males,  and  upon  her  the  Indian  is  mounted, 
taking  particular  care  to  have  one  which  has 
recently  foaled.  The  females  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  all  respects  as  swif^  as  horses,  and 
capable  of  bearing  much  greater  burdens.' 


cfEijpu  Ttiia  e*)14,  which  ihey  throw  up  in  ihe  winter, 
tb«  Indiant  c  mtrive  to  «teal  in  the  suinmer,  when  tlie 
ants,  on  arcunt  of  the  heat,  hide  themselves  under 
frvand.  Bat  If  they  happen  1 1  smell  them,  the  ants  rush 
fr-m  their  holes  and  will  oflen  tear  them  lu  pieces, 
thiMich  nn  minted  on  their  swiftest  camels,  such  is  the 
fwiftnem  and  fierceness  they  display  from  the  Uve  of 
their  g  Id." 

Tpon  the  above  Larchar  has  this  remark:  the  little 
cvnraonJcati  >n  which  the  Greeks  had  with  the  Indians, 
pr^vemrd  their  invtfstisatiog  ihe  trath  with  resiiect  v^ 
this  animal ;  and  their  Ijve  of  the  marvell  us  inclined 
ihem  t)  assent  t<>  this  descriptbn  of  Herud  itus.  Deme- 
trius  Trictiiiius  says,  on  the  Antigone  of  S  'phocles, 
d  ubiless  fr  'm  some  ancient  Si-.h  ilidSt  which  he  copies, 
that  there  are  in  India  wineed  animals,  named  ants^which 
it:«  up  gold.  Her^  Itus  and  Pliny  aay  n  ahing  tif  their 
hpvjhg  win^.  Molt  of  our  readers  will  be  induced 
V>  cnnstfier  the  descriptl'^n  of  these  ants  as  fabul  'Us ; 
Dcvertheless  de  Th  lU,  an  auth  <r  of  great  credit,  tells 
tUMhit  Shah  Th'^mas,  sophi  of  Persia,  sent,  in  the  year 
123,  to  S  liman  an  ant  like  these  here  described. 

They  who  had  seen  the  vast  nests  of  the  termites,  or 
white  ania,  mtsht  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  animals 
ivb'ch  firmed  them  were  as  large  as  f  )xes.  The  dispro- 
p>iti  m  t)etween  the  insect,  though  large,  and  its  habila- 
ii»n,  is  very  extra.irdinary.— 7*. 

8  Comr^.]— There  has  Img  existed  a  preposterous  pre- 
jolice,  with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  ihisaniinal, 
which  is  now  removed  Ly  the  sure  and  decisive  test  of 
anatomical  experiment.  All  natnralists  and  triivellers, 
ancient  and  m  >dern,  as  ancient  as  Arist(»Ue,  and  as 
midemasMr.  Bnice,(see  his  f  urth  v<>luim)have  as- 
serted of  the  camel,  that  h  has  a  fifth  stomach  ur  reser- 
v.^ir,  of  ereat  capacity,  which  by  retaining  water  a  mtst 
incredible  time,  pure  and  unmixed,  enables  the  animal 
to  perf  irm  th  )se  I  *ng  and  f  uizuing  j  mrneys  which  have 
been  the  admiraii  m  of  mankind.  Mr.  Bruce  says,  that 
beinz  reduced  to  the  extremity  «>f  distress,  from  tlUe  want 
cf  water,  he  and  his  party  killed  two  camels,  and  tufik 
frjin  the  stomachs  of  each  ab  ui/aur  gallona  of  water ; 
it  was  vapid,  and  of  a  bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste 
0"r  smell. 

In  contmdicthn  to  this  positive  assertion,  I  am  infirm- 
td,  that  an  eminent  naturalist,  wh'>  has  dissected  n  a 
lets  than  three  camels,  unequiv>caHy  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  any  separate  stimach  or  reservoir,  difTereni 
frt*mth'ise  of  all  ruminating  animals. 

9  Qrtater  burdmt.^—Of  all  the  descriptions  I  have 


cm.  As  my  countrymen  of  Greeri^  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  camel,  I  shall 
not  here  describe  it ;  I  shall  only  mention  those 
particulars  concerning  it  with  which  I  conceive 
them  to  be  less  acquainted.'^  Behind,  the  camel 
has  four  thighs  and  aa  many  knee  joints ;  the 
member  of  generation  falls  from  between  the 
hinder  legs,  and  is  turned  towards  the  tail. 

met  with  of  this  wonderful  animal,  the  i  11  •wing  from 
Volney,  seems  the  most  animiteil  .nnd  interesting:— 

N  •  crentore  seems  s.i  peculiarly  fined  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exists,  as  the  camel.  Desi'nins i\w  camel  to 
dwell  in  a  country  where  he  can  find  li'tlc  n  urishment 
nature  has  been  sparing  of  her  maturiiils  in  the  whole 
'f  his  f  irmatl  >n.  She  has  na  best-^wed  upon  him  the 
fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  elephant,  I  u:  limiting  her- 
self to  what  is  strictly  necessary,  she  hns  given  him  a 
small  head  with  >ut  ears,  at  the  end  of  a  1  >n;  neck  with- 
out flesh.  She  has  taken  from  his  1  jgs  and  thl^'hs  every 
muscle  n  >t  immediately  requisite  firm  ti  n,  and  in  short 
has  bestowed  on  his  withered  b  <dy  only  the  vessels  and 
tendms  necessary  to  connect  its  frame  t^cether.  She 
has  furnished  him  with  a  str  «ng  jiw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hirdest  aliments;  but,  lest  he  should  consume  too 
mach,  she  has  straitened  his  stomach,  an  1  obliged  hhn 
to  chew  the  cud.  She  has  lined  his  f  Kit  h  ith  a  lump  of 
flesh,  which,  slid  in?  in  the  mud,  and  being  iio  way  adapt- 
eil  to  climbing,  fits  him  only  f  >r  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy 
s  lil,  like  that  of  Arabia:  she  has  evidently  destined  him 
likewise  fir  slavery,  by  refusing  him  every  s  -rt  'ifdefence 
asrainst  his  enemies.  S.i  great,  in  sh  »n, is  the  importance 
of  tho  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that 
useful  snimal,  it  roust  iofillibly  l.ise  evwy  inhabitant.^ 
VJney. 

With  respect  to  the  burdens  which  camels  are  capable 
of  carrying,  Russel  tells  us,  that  the  Arab  camel  will 
carry  one  hundred  rotol  les,  or  five  hundred  pounds' 
weight ;  bat  the  Turcomans'  camel's  comm  mload  is  one 
hundrsd  and  sixty  rotidoes,  or  eisht  hundred  p>  uiids' 
weight.  Their  ordinary  pace  is  very  si  w,  V<ilney  says, 
n  tt  more  than  thirty  six  hundred  yanis  in  an  hour;  It  is 
needless  to  press  them,  they  will  g.i  ni  quicker.  Raynal 
Kiya*  th^^  ^^  Arabs  qualify  tlie  cacels  f  >r  expedition 
by  matches,  in  which  the  horse  runs  against  him ;  the 
camel,  less  active  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a  long 
course.  There  isone  peculiarl  y  in  respect  to  the  camels, 
which  nu  being  generally  known,  I  sive  the  reader,  as 
trdnslaied  fnwn  the  Latin  of  Father  Sir  ipe,  a  learned 
German  missi  inary.  **  The  camels  which  have  the  hon- 
ourti  bear  presents  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  are  njt  to  be 
treated  allprwards  as  common  animals ;  they  are  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  Mahomet,  which  exempts  them 
fr  im  all  labour  and  service.  They  have  cottages  built 
for  their  abxles,  where  thay  live  at  ease,  and  receive 
plenty  of  f  Kid,  with  the  m  >st  careful  attenti  m. 

10  T\>  bt  Uu  nrquaimed.y-TheBe  f  irther  particulars 
concerning  the  camel  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pennanu 

The  one.buQched  camel  is  the  Araiiian  camel, the  two- 
bunched,  the  B'lctrian.  The  Arabian  has  six  call  >siiies 
in  the  le.'S,  will  kneel  down  tu  be  I  *aded,  but  rises  the 
moment  he  finds  the  burden  equal  to  his  strength.  They 
are  gentle  always,  except  when  in  heal,  when  they  are 
seized  with  a  s  irl  of  madness,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to 
approach  them.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  I  ircer  and  more 
gener  lusihan  the  domesticated  race.  The  Chinese  havs 
a  swift  variety  of  this,  which  they  call  by  the  expressive 
name  of  Foog  Kyo  Fo,or  camels  with  feet  uf  the  wind. 
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CIV.  Having  that  connected  their  camels, 
the  Indiane  proceed  in  search  of  the  gold, 
choosing  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  as  most 
proper  for  their  purpose,  for  then  it  is  that  the 
ants  conceal  themselves  under'the  ground.  In 
distinction  from  all  other  nations,  the  heat 
with  these  people  is  greatest,  not  at  mid-day, 
but  in  the  morning.  They  have  a  vertical  sun 
till  about  the  time  when  with  us  people  with- 
draw from  the  forum ; '  during  which  period 
the  warmth  is  more  excessive  thannhe  mid-day 
sun  in  Greece,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  then 
said  to  go  into  the  water  for  refreshment 
Their  mid-day  is  nearly  of  the  same  tenip<^ 
rature  as  in  other  places;  after  which  the 
warmth  of  the  air  becomes  like  the  morning 
elsewhere;  it  then  progressively  grows  milder, 
till  at  the  setting  sun  it  becomes  very  cool. 

CV.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  spot,  the 
Indians  precipitately  fill  their  bags  with  sand, 
and  return  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Persians  say  that  these  ants  know  and  pursue 
the  Indians  by  their  smell,  with  inconceivable 
swiftness.  They  affirm,  that  if  the  Indians  did 
not  make  considerable  progress  whilst  the  ants 
were  collecting  themselves  together,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  escape.  For  this 
reason,  at  difTcrent  intervals,'  they  separate  one 


1  People  urUhdraw/rom  /Ae/orwm.]— The  times  of  iha 
fbrum  were  at  exncily  ascenaincd,  as  to  serve  far  a  no- 
tatfon  of  lime.  The  time  of  full  forum  fa  mentioned  by 
many  authf^rs,  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Dindorus  Bleu- 
lus,  Luctan,  and  others,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
been  the  third  hi'ur  In  the  morning,  that  is,  nine  o'clock; 
and  I)io  Chrysostom  places  it  as  an  Intennediala  point 
between  mornine,  or  eun-rise,  and  nooo,  which  agrees 
also  with  nineo'cjock.  One  passage  in  Suidas  speaks  also 
of  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  hours;  but  either  they  were 
fora  of  different  kinds,  or  the  author  Is  there  mistaken, 
or  the  passage  is  conrnpC  See  ^lian,  xii.  90.  and  Aihen- 
seus,  xiv.  1.  The  time  of  breaking  uptheforum,  a^sfi-c 
iiuxvvtf^  is  n^tt,  I  belieTe,  mentioned,  except  here, 
by  Herodotus ;  but  by  this  passage  it  appears  thai  it 
must  have  been  also  a  stated  tims,  and  before  noon;  pro- 
bably ten  or  eleven  o*clock.  This  account  of  a  sun,  hot- 
ter  and  more  vertical  in  the  morning  than  at  noon,  is  so 
perfectly  unphil  isophical,  that  it  proves  decisively  what 
the  hypothesis  of  our  author  concerning  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  gave  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  Hero, 
dolus  was  perfectly  uninformed  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 
Mid-day,  or  noon,  can  be  only,  at  all  places,  when  the 
sun  is  highest  and  consequently  hottest,  unless  any 
clouds  or  peri  idlcal  winds  had  been  assigned  as  causes 
of  this  singular  elTccL  Whoever  fabricated  the  account, 
which  he  here  repeals,  thought  It  necessary  to  give  an 
appearance  of  novelty  even  to  the  celestial  phenomena 
of  the  place, 

Herodi<us  himself  uses  the  term  of  rknimfm  sxof «« 
In  book  ii.  ch.  173.  and  vii.  K3.— 7*. 

%  At  different  Mervo/s.J— This  passage  Is  somewhat 


of  the  male  camels  from  the  iCJi»k«e,  which  aie 
always  Heeter  than  the  males,  and  are  at  this 
time  additionally  incited  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  young,  whom  they  had  left.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persians,  the  Indians  obtain 
their  greatest  quantity  of  gold  ;  what  they  pro- 
cure by  digging  is  of  much  inferior  importance. 
CVI.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  many  beautiful  things,  as 
Greece  is  for  its  agre-eable  and  temperate  sea- 
sons. India  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  the 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  east,  where 
every  species  of  birds  and  of  quadrupeds,  hor- 
ses excepted,' are  much  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Their  horses  are  not  so 
large  as  the  Nissan  horses  of  Media.  They 
have  also  a  great  abundance  of  gold,  which  ihej 
procure  partly  by  digging,  partly  from  the  rivers, 
but  principally  by  the  method  alx>ve  described. 

perptlexing.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  Indian 
rode  upon  the  female  camel,  which  was  betwixt  two 
males.  This  being  the  swif  ost,  he  trusted  to  h  f  >r  his 
own  personal  security ;  and  it  may  he  supposed  that  he 
untied  one  orbi>th  of  the  male  camels,  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, or  as  his  feara  got  the  belter  of  his  avarice. 

3  Hones  esrepted.y-^verj  thing  of  moment  which  is 
involved  In  the  natural  hist  >ry  nf  the  horse,  may  Ls 
f  lund  in  M.  BuflT  n.  But,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  w« 
may  In  this  ccuntry  boast  a  variety  which  no  other 
single  kingdom  pnaspsses.  Most^other  cruntriss  pR>> 
duce  but  one  kind,  while  oure,  by  a  ji^diciuus  mixtareof 
the  several  species,  by  the  happy  diflSfrence  of  our  si-il, 
and  by  our  superior  skill  in  management,  may  triumph 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  in  having  brrnight  each  quality 
of  this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  same 
author  tells  us,  that  the  horse  is  in  some  places  Icnnd 
wild ;  that  these  are  less  than  the  d.  mestic  kinds,  of  a 
mouse  colour,  have  greater  heads  than  the  tame,  their 
foreheads  remarkably  arched,  go  In  great  herds,  wilt 
often  surround  the  horses  of  the  Mentals  and  Kalkas 
while  they  are  gresing,  and  carry  them  away.  These 
are  excessively  vigilant;  a  sentinel  placed  on  an  emh 
nencs  gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  any  affpr  >achiiig  dan* 
ger,  by  neighing  al'^ud,  when  they  all  run oflT  with amax- 
Incr  swiftness.  These  are  sometimes  taken  ty  the  means 
of  hawks,  which  fix  on  their  heads,  and  distress  them  so 
as  to  give  the  pursuere  time  to  overtake  them.  In  the 
interior  parts  of  Ceylon  is  a  small  variety  of  the  horse, 
nut  excoedineihirty  inches  in  height,  which  is  sometin»es 
brought  to  Europe  as  a  rarity.  It  may  not,  in  this 
place,  Le  impertinent  to  Inf  'rm  the  reader,  thai  in  the 
East  the  riding  on  a  horse  Is  deemed  very  honourable, 
and  that  Europeans  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  do  H. 
In  the  book  of  Eccleai.istes,  chap.  x.  ver.  7.  w«  oieet 
with  this  expression,  *'  I  have  seen  servants  on  liorses.** 
which  we  may  of  course  understand  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  very  unusual  and  Improper. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
the  Arabian  hones  are  justly  all  >wed  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world  in  point  of  beauty  and  of  a wiftneas,  aiid  are 
sent  into  all  parts  to  Improve  the  breed  of  this  aaimal 
-T. 
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Tbej  poitess  likewise  a  kind  of  plant#  which, 
iosteMl  of  fruit,  produces  wool,^of  a  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep:  of  this  the 
natires  make  their  clothes, 

CVil.  The  last  inhabited  country  towards 
the  wath  is  Arabia,  the  only  region  of  the  earth 
which  produces  frankincense,"  myrrh,  cinna- 
mon,' cassia,^  and  ledanum.'  Except  the 
myrrh,  the  Arabians  obtain  all  these  aromatics 
without  any  considerable  trouble.  To  collect  the 
frankincense,  they  burn  under  the  tree  which 
produces  it  a  quantity  of  the  atyrax,'  which  the 
Phenicians  export  into  Greece;  for  these  trees 
are  each  of  them  guarded  by  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  flying  serpents,  small  of  body,  and  of 
different  colours,  which  are  dupersed  by  the 
■moke  of  the  gum.  It  is  thia  species  of  serpent 
which,  in  an  immense  body,  infeats  Egypt. 

CVIII.  The  Arabians,  moreover,  affirm, 
that  their  whole  country  would  be  filled  with 
these  aerpenta,  if  the  same  thing  were  not  to 
happen  with  respect  to  them  which  we  know 

4  Pndwea  wo  if.]— This  was  douUless  the  cotton 
ihnitS  called  by  the  ancients  byssos.  This  plant  grtws 
to  the  height  of  aboot  t  ur  feel :  It  has  a  yell  >w  flower 
ftreaked  whh  red,  not  unlike  thai  of  the  mallow;  the 
piitil  becomes  a  ptd of  the  stse  of  a  smnll  egg;  in  this 
are  from  three  to  f  lur  cells,  each  of  which,  on  bursting, 
is  bund  to  contain  weds  involved  In  a  whlUsh  substance, 
which  is  the  coitnn.  The  time  of  gathering  the  c^tt'n  is 
when  the  fruit  tmrsis;  which  happens  in  the  months  i>f 
March  and  April.  The  scientific  nams  of  this  plant  is 
joiayplani.— T. 

5  FnmkinrtnBe.l-^Thin^  of  all  perfumes,  was  the  most 
nteenisd  by  the  ancients ;  It  was  used  in  divine  worship, 
sad  was  Id  a  manner  appropriated  to  princes  and  ereat 
men.  Those  empl>yed  in  preparing  it  were  naked,thry 
had  only  a  girdle  ab  ut  their  I  >ins,  which  their  master 
hid  the  precatition  to  secure  with  his  own  seal.— 7*. 

%  Citmanum] — is  a  species  of  laurel,  the  bark  of  which 
consihntes  its  valuable  part.  This  is  taken  ofl*  in  the 
smiths  of  September  and  February.  When  cut  into 
mall  slices,  h  is  expnaed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which 
corli  it  up  into  the  f  *rm  ia  which  we  receive  and  use  it. 
The  berry  when  b  iled  in  water,  yields,  according  to 
Baynal,  an  oil,  which,  suffered  to  cnnseal,  acqtiires  a 
vhlteaess.  Of  this  candles  are  made,  uf  a  very  aDraatic 
anell,  which  are  reserved  f.>r  the  s  le  use  of  the  king  of 
Ceyl  >n,  in  which  place  It  is  principally  f  und.— 7*. 

7  Cassia.]— This  is,  I  believe,  a  bastard  kind  of  cinna- 
laiD,  called  In  Europe,  cassia  liznea ;  the  merchants  mix 
iiwith  true  cinnamon,  which  is  f  ^ur  times  Its  value ;  h 
is  to  he  disiimruished  by  a  kind  of  viscidity  perceived  in 
chewing  II— 7*. 

3  Lcdemmn.]— Ledanam,  or  ladanum,  according  to 
^iny,  WAS  a  gum  mide  of  the  dew  which  was  gathered 
from  a  shrub  called  lada.— 2*. 

9  Ajrroz.]— This  is  tha  gnm  of  the  storaztree,  is  very 
V9matie,  and  hmu'  ht  to  this  country  in  considerable 
qtnnt'nes  fmn  the  Archljielaco.  It  Is  obtained  by  ma- 
hiar  lneis!ons  In  the  tree.  The  Turks  adullerate  it  with 
lawYhM.  An-»ther  species  of  stfraz  is  imported  tn 
Eorope  from  America,  and  is  procured  from  the  liquid 
•aUf4»a^2» 


happens,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  prnvidentially, 
to  the  vipers.  Those  animals,  which  are  more 
timiil,  and  which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
to  prevent  their  total  consumption  are  always 
remarkably  prolific,'^  whirh  is  not  the  case  with 
those  which  are  fierce  and  venomous.  The 
hare,  fur  instance,  the  prey  of  every  besst  and 
bird,  as  well  as  of  msn,  produces  young  abun- 
dantly. It  is  the  singular  property  of  this  ani- 
mal," that  it  conceivea  a  second  time,  when  it 
is  already  pregnant,  and  at  the  same  time  carries 
in  its  womb  young  ones  covered  with  down, 
others  not  yet  formed,  others  ju«t  beginning  to 
be  formed,  whilst  the  mother  herself  is  again 
ready  to  conceive.  But  the  lioness,  of  all  ani- 
mals the  strongest  and  most  ferocious,  produces 
but  one  young  one*'  in  her  life,  fur  at  the  birth 
of  her  cub  she  loses  her  matrix.  The  reason  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  aa  the  claws  of  the  lion 
are  sharper  by  much  than  those  of  any  other 
animal,  the  cub,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  stir  in 
the  womb,  injures  and  teara  the  matrix,  which 
it  does  still  more  and  more  as  it  grows  bigger, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  its  birth  no  part  of  the 
womb  remains  whole. 

CIX.  Thus,  therefore,  if  vipers  and  those 
winged  serpents  of  Arabia  were  to  generate  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  natives  could 
not  live.  But  it  happena,  that  when  they  are 
incited  by  lust  to  copulate,  at  the  very  instant 
of  emission,  the  female  seizes  the  male  by  the 
neck,  and  does  not  quit  her  hold  till  she  has 
quite  devoured  it.  '^  The  male  thus  perishes, 
but  the  female  is  also  punished ;  for  whilst  the 
young  are  still  within  the  womb,  as  the  time  of 
birth  approaches,  to  make  themselves  a  passage 
they  tear  in  piecea  the  matrix,  thus  avenging 

10  /ZemorAMsA/j^prof^.]— SeeT)erham*s  chapteroDtha 
lialance  <>f  animals,  Phif$ico-7%eology,  b.  iv.  ch.  x.  and 
ch.  xiv.  §  3. 

11  The  nngular  property  rsf  this  oni'ma/.}— With  re* 
spect  to  the  superfuetalion  of  this  animal,  Pliny  makes 
the  same  remark,  assigning  the  same  reason.  Lepus 
■>mnium  prsde  nascens,  s  A\xb  prssier  Dasypodem  super- 
fftat,  aliud  ed>*cans,  aliud  in  utero  pilis  vestitum,  aliud 
impIume,aUud  inchoatum  eerens  pariter.  This  doctrine 
•f  superfjctatiun  isstrenu-^usly  de'f^nded  by  Sir  T.  Brown, 
in  his  vul?ar  Errors ;  and,  as  f^r  as  it  respects  the  ani- 
mal in  questi  m,  is  credited  by  Larcher:  but  Mr.  Pennant 
very  sensiiily  remarks,  that  as  the  h»re  I  reeds  very  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  is  no  nereuUjf 
f  >r  hivlng  recourse  to  this  doctrine  for  iheir  numbers. 
-7'. 

12  But  one  yovnff  one.]— This  assertion  is  perfectly 
al  surd  and  false.  The  lioness  has  fr«m  t w  >  ti  six  y^ung 
ones,  and  the  same  lioness  has  been  known  to  litter  four 
or  five  times.— 7*. 

13  Quite  devattred  t<.]— This  narrative  must  also  ba 
considered  as  entirely  tibuluus.— 7*. 
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their  father*8  d<*ath.  Those  serpenti  which  are 
not  injuriou«  to  mankind  lay  eggs,  and  produce 
a  great  quniitity  of  yoang.  There  are  vipers 
in  every  part  nf  the  world,  but  winged  serpents 
are  found  only  in  Arabia,  where  there  are  great 
nombera. 

ex.  We  have  described  how  the  Arabiana 
procure  their  frankincense ;  their  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  ca«8ia  ia  thia  :•— The  whole  of  their 
body,  and  the  face,  except  the  eyes,  they  cover 
with  akins  of  different  kinds ;  they  thus  proceed 
to  the  place  where  it  grows,  which  is  in  a  marsh 
not  very  deefi,  but  infested  by  a  winged  apecies 
of  animal  much  resembling  a  bat,  very  strong, 
and  making  a  hideous  noise ;  they  protect  their 
eyes  from  these,  and  then  gather  the  cassia. 

CXI.  Thi*ir  manner  of  collecting  the  cin- 
namon '  is  still  more  extraordinary.  In  what 
particular  spot  it  is  produced,  they  themselves 
are  unable  to  certify.  There  are  some  who 
assert  that  it  grows  in  the  region  where  Bac- 
chus was  educated,  and  their  mode  of  reasoning 
is  by  no  mennn  improbable.  These  affirm  that 
the  vpgptsble  isubstance,  which  we,  as  instructed 
by  the  Phenirians,'  call  cinnamon,  ia  by  certain 

1  Ciimaw  wi.]— The  substance  of  Larcher*s  very  1  »ng 
nnd  learned  n  te  '>n  ihi?  subject,  may,  if  I  misuke  not, 
be  conprised  in  very  f<fw  w  >rd8  :  by  cinnAm'>mum  the 
ancients  iinilerst  xhI  a  branch  (f  thai  tree,bark  and  all,  cf 
which  the  cassiH  was  the  hark  only.  The  cutting  of  these 
tiranches  in  n  w  frr  thibited,  because  f.>und destructive  (  f 
the  tree.  1  have  Ittf  re  observed,  llul  of  cinnamon  there 
are  difTerent  kinds;  the  cassia  of  Herixlolus  was,  d<>ubt- 
less,  what  wr  in  eeneral  understand  to  te  cinnamon,  vf 
which  our  cassii,  or  cassiii  1isnca,is  aninferf^tr  kind.^T. 

3  Aa  inMtriirte-f  by  the  Pfumdant.'}^!  cann-n  resist 
the  ple-isure  f  ?ivin?>ttfuinengthihe  note  of  Larcher 
on  this  pa8S'i?<*,  which  detects  and  explains  two  vf  th<^ 
most  sintrulir  and  unaccountable  errors  ever  committed 
In  literature. 

"  The  ab  vs  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
Pliny  has  mistaken.  He  makes  Herodotus  say  thai  the 
cinnamon  and  rnssia  are  f  nmd  in  the  nests  uf  certain 
birds,  and  m  parti  tilar  ofthephanix.  Cinnam^mum  et 
casias,  ftbul  m  nnrravit  antiqnitas,priacepsve  Hennlo^ 
ttis,  avium  nidis  ct  privaiim  phirnicis,  in  quo  situ  Liber 
Paler  educntus  esset,  ex  inviis  rupibus  arU>ribu8que 
decuti.  The  r«b  ve  pHSSige  fmrn  Pliny,  Dupin  hasirans- 
lated,  mnnt  rilicul  Mi.^iy,  M'aniiquiie  fabuleuse,  et  U 
prince  d?8  vienleurs^  HerxJoie,  di8cnt,'&c.  He  sh  uld 
have  said  Her'd-tus  first  of  all,  f>r  princeps,  in  this 
pUcc,  dn<>8  n  t  menu  prince,  and  menteur  cann-«t  pos- 
sibly be  imr  liet  fr  m  the  text  of  Pliny.  Pliny  hiS  rea- 
scn  to  consi'ler  thn  circumstance  as  fabul  us,  bui  he 
oi^ht  n'^t  to  htve  Impu'.ed  it  to  rur  historian,  who 
suys  n )  such  ihiii!;.  But  iho  auihoriiy  of  Pliny  has  im- 
posed MOt  oiiW  on  8laiiu9, 

PtJ-iaeqije  euaiiiU  volucri 

CiBIUiltA, 

where  Piiana  v  lucris  means  the  phoenix,  and   on 
AvIeuuSf 

Intemt*  tivm,  prerul  undique  ab  orb 
Aim  unio  deo  br(«ro  eonfcant  amamam  < 

but  also  on  Van  Siapsl,  iu  his  commentaries  on  Tliso- 


large  birds  carried  to  their  nests  constructed  of 
clay,  and  placed  in  tli«  cavities  of  inaccessible 
rocks.  To  procure  it  thence,  the  Arabians 
have  contrived  this  stratagem : — they  cut  in 
very  large  piecea  the  dead  bodies  of  oxen,  asses, 
or  other  beaats  of  burden,  and  carry  tbem  near 
these  nests:  they  then  retire  to  some  distance; 
the  birda  soon  fly  to  the  spot,  and  carry  these 
pieces  of  flesh  to  their  nests,  which  not  being 
able  to  support  the  weight,  fall  in  pieces  to  the 
ground.  The  Arabians  take  this  opportunity 
of  gathering  the  cinnamon,  which  (hey  after- 
wacds  dispose  of  to  diflerent  countries. 

CXII.  The  ledanum,'  or  as  the  natives  term 
it,  ladanum,  is  gathered  in  a  more  remarka- 
ble manner  than  even  the  cinnamon.  In  itself 
it  is  particularly  fragrant,  though  gathered  from 
a  place  as  much  the  contrary.  It  is  found 
sticking  to  the  beards  of  he-goats,  like  the 
mucus  of  trees.  It  is  mixed  by  the  Arabians 
in  various  aromatics,  and  indeed  it  ia  with  this 
that  they  perfume  themselves  in  common. 

CXIII.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  thai 
minute  on  the  aubject  of  the  Arabian  perfumes; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  whole  of  Arabia  ex- 
hales a  most  delicious  fragrance.  There  are 
also  in  this  country  two  species  of  sheep,  wcU 
deserving  admiration,  and  to  be  found  no  wbers 
etae.  One  of  them  is  remarkable  for  ao  enor- 
mous length  of  tail,^  extending  to  three  cubits, 

phnstus.  Pliny  had,  d  'ubiless,  read  ton  hastily  this 
passase  rf  Hervlotus,  which  is  suOiciently  clear.  Sui- 
das  and  Etymoljgicum  Magnum,  are  right  in  the  word 

3  J>danwm.]— The  f  <11  'wing  further  particulars  coa 
cf  rnin»  this  ar  <matic  are  taken  fr  m  Tourncf  <n. 

It  is  eatherod  by  the  means  of  whips,  which  have  li>ns 
handles,  and  two  rows  of  straps;  with  these  they  trv^ 
the  plants,  and  to  these  will  rtirk  the  odoriferctus  rlue 
which  hangs  on  the  leaves ;  when  the  whips  are  saffl- 
r  iently  laden  with  this  glue,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape 
it  clean  off  the  straps. 

In  the  time  of  Di  iscorides,  and  bef  re,  they  used  to 
gather  the  ledanv'm  not  only  with  whips,  tut  iheyalfo 
were  careful  in  combinpc  off  soth  -t  it  as  was  f  nod 
sticking  to  the  beards  and  thighs  if  the  gnats,  which  led 
upon  n<ahing  but  the  leaves  of  the  cisius.  They  itill 
observe  the  same  prf>cess. 

The  ledum  is  a  species  of  cistus. 

4  E'tormoue  Un^lh  /jf /a»7.}— The  f  H'wing  dcsfrip- 
tion  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  from  Pennant,  takes 
away  from  the  seeming  impr  t^ibility  of  this  arc  unt. 

"This  species,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  ** is  c  mm.m  in 
Syria.  Barbnry,  and  Ethiopia.  S  me «  f  their  tails  rod  in 
a  point,  but  are  oflener  square  or  n-und.  They  are  to 
I  ms  as  tn  trail  on  the  gr.'und,  and  the  shepherds  are  ob 
I  iced  ti  put  b  lards  with  small  wheels  under  the  tails  \a 
keep  them  from  palling.  These  tails  are  esteemed  a  ereal 
d 'lica'.-y,  art!  of  a  sut  stance  between  ft  and  marruwr, 
and  are  eaten  with  the  lean  uf  the  matwn.  &>nie  of 
these  tails  weigh  SO  lb.  each.* 
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if  oot  more.  If  they  were  penoitted  to  troil 
them  along  the  grouod,  they  would  certainly 
olecimte  from  (he  friction.  But  the  ahepherJs 
of  tbe  country  are  skilful  enough  to  make  little 
earriagea,  upon  which  they  aecure  the  tails  of 
tbe  sheep :  the  Kails  of  the  other  species  are  of 
tiw  lite  of  one  cubit. 

CXIV.  Ethiopia,  which  is  the  extremity 
of  the  habitable  world,  is  contiguous  to  this 
coQotry  on  the  south-west.  This  produces 
gold  in  great  quantities,  elephants  with  their 
prodigious  teeth,  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind, 
at  well  as  ebony  ;  its  inhabitants  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  their 
length  <if  life. 

CXV.  The  above  are  the  two  extremes  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Of  that  part  of  Europe 
nearest  to  the  west,  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
with  decision.  I  by  no  means  believe  that  the 
Barbarians  give  the  name  of  Eridanos'  to  a 
river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Northern 
Sea,  whence,  as  it  is  said,  our  amber  comes. 
Neither  am  I  better  acquainted  with  the  islands 
etlled   the   Caasiterides,'  from  which  we  are 

5  i7n<fanw«.]— Bell  anger  was  of  opinion,  that  Herr>> 
ibtaa  intended  here  to  speak  of  the  Eridanus,a  river  In 
kalj;  Plioy  th<>ughl  01  loo,  and  oxpreises  his  surprise 
that  Her  d  itus  ah  uld  lie  unable  to  meet  with  a  person 
vh)  liad  seen  this  river,  nlihough  part  of  his  life  was 
rpent  at  Thuria  in  Masna  Grascia. 

Bat  this  very  reflect!  -n  ought  to  have  convinced  b'lth 
Plioy  and  Bcllanger,  that  Herodotus  had  another  Erida- 
not  in  view.   . 

The  Ehdanus  here^alluded  to,  could  not  possibly  be 
any  other  than  the  Rho-daune,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Vistula,  near  Pantzic,  and  on  the  Itaolss  of  which 
amber  is  now  f  and  in  large  quantities.— £.arr/ier. 

6  Caasiterid£M.']—P\\ny  says,  these  islands  were  thus 
called  fri<m  their  yielding  abundance  of  lead ;  Strabo 
«ys,  that  they  were  known  only  to  the  Phenicians ; 
Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  these. 

The  Phenicians,  whrt  were  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  commerce,  rudi  usly  concealed  the  situation  (»f  the 
Casfftertdes,  as  1  n^  as  tliey  were  able ;  which  fully  ac- 
counts fnr  the  Ignoranre  so  honestly  avowed  by  Hero- 
dilus,  Camden  and  d'Anville  agree  in  considering  the 
St^itly  Isles  as  und  nUedly  the  Cassiteridcs  of  the  an- 
cients. Strab )  makes  them  ten  in  number,  lying  to  the 
DMTth  of  Simin  ;  and  ihe  principal  of  the  Scilly  Isles  are 
t^^n,  the  rest  bein?  very  inconsiderable.  Dionysius  Per- 
>e?eies  expressly  distinguishes  them  from  the  British 
ules. 

•  *  •  «  • 

Atrrat  vir-rsi  fan  tftrmwtStf. — v.  563. 
Yet  it  is  nni  an  hnpr  «bable  conjecture  of  his  commen- 
tatnr  Hill,  ibat  the  pr  m-intory  of  C'»rnwull  mi-'ht  per- 
fc«pi  at  first  lie  cmsttlcred  as  another  island.  Di  «d  -rus 
Sicaiua  ilcscrrbes  the  cirrying  of  tin  from  the  Cassiieri- 
<fes«aad  fr»m  Britain,  to  the  nonhern  coast  of  France, 
UMi  thence  on  hursiis  u>  Marseilles,  thirty  days*  j^tu'uey, 


said  to  ht*e  our  tin.  The  name  En'danus  is 
certainly  n^A  barbarous,  it  is  of  Gieek  deriva- 
tion, and,  as  I  should  conceiTc,  introduced  by 
one  of  our  poets.  I  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  meet  with  some  one  who 
from  ocular  observation  might  dsscribe  to  me 
the  aea  which  lies  in  that  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  nevertheless  certain,  that  both  our  tin  and> 
our  amber ^  are  brought  from  those  extreme 
regions. 

CXVI.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  north  of 
Europe  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  ; 
but  how  it  is  produced  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
with  certainty.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  that  the 
Arimaspi,  a  people  who  have  but  one  eye,  take 
this  gold  away  violently  from  tbe  griffina;  but 
I  can  never  persuade  myaelf  that  there  are  any 
men  who,  having  but  one  eye,  enjoy  in  all  other 
respects  the  nature  and  qualities  of  other  hu- 
man beings.  Thus  much  seems  unquestiona- 
ble, that  these  extreme  parts  of  the  world  con- 
toin  within  themselves  things  the  most  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  rare. 

CXVII.  There  is  in  Asia  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  on  every  part  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
through  which  there  are  five  dilTcrent  apertures. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  Chorasmians,  whc 
inhabit  those  hills  in  common  with  the  Hyr* 
canians,  Parthians,  Sarangensians,  and  Tho- 
maneans ;  but  after  the  subjection  of  these 
nations  to  Persia,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
great  king.  From  these  surrounding  hills  there 
issues  a  large  river  called  Aces ;  tbi^formcrly, 
being  conducted  through  the  openings  of  the 
mountain,  watered  the  several  countries  above 
mentioned.    But  when  these  regions  came  un- 

this  must  t)o  a  new  trade  established  by  the  R^manS; 
wh'j  cmpl  'yed  great  perseverance  to  learn  the  secret 
from  the  Phenicians.  SirnUi  tells  us  ufone  I'henician 
ca()tain,Hhi>findinghim8«lff)lI'>wed  by  a  Roman  vessel, 
purposely  steered  into  the  shallows,  and  thus  destroyed 
both  his  own  ship  and  the  other ;  his  life,  however,  was 
savetl,  and  he  w:is  rewarded  by  his  cuunlrymen  Lr  his 
(.>atri  )tic  res.'luti  >n. 

Eustathius,  in  his  comment  on  Dionysius,  reckons 
als)  ten  Cassiterides;  but  his  account  aflT  rds  no  new 
pro(  f,  as  it  is  manifestly  copied  from  Sirabo,  to  the  text 
of  which  author  it  aflr>rds  a  remarkable  correction. — T. 

7  .'4m6«r.]— Amijcr  takes  its  name  from  ambm,  the 
Arabian  name  f  >r  tliis  substance ;  the  science  of  eloc- 
iriciiy  is  st  called  fn>m  elertrum^  the  Greek  wonl  fjr 
arolier.  This  term  of  electricity  is  n^w  applied  n  A.  only 
to  the  power  of  altractina;  litthier  bodies,  which  amber 
P'iSFessrs,  but  to  many  other  powers  of  ii  similar  nature. 
.4ml)cr  is  certainly  not  (  f  the  U5e,  and  cinseqiienily  not 
'>f  the  value,  which  il  has  tiecn,  but  it  is  still  civen  is 
medicine,  and  is.  as  I  am  informed,  tlie  Ui&iso.  all  var- 
nishes. It  is  f>und  in  vari  us  places,  I  ui  Prussia  is 
said  to  produce  the  roost  and  the  best.— 7*. 
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der  the  power  of  the  Persians,  the  apertures 
were  closed,  and  gates  placed  at  each  of  thenif 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river.  Thus  on  the 
inner  side,  from  the  waters  having  no  issue,  this 
plain  became  a  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, deprived  of  their  accustomed  resource, 
were  reduced  to  the  eztreroeat  distress  from  the 
want  of  water.  In  winter,  they  in  common 
with  other  nations,  had  the  benefit  of  the  rains, 
but  in  summer,  afler  sowing  their  millet  and  se- 
sanum,  tbev  required  water,  but  in  vain.  Not 
being  assisted  in  their  distress,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  presenting 
themselves  before  the  palace  of  the  king,  made 
loud  complaints.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
monarch  directed  the  gates  to  be  opened  to- 
wards those  parts  where  water  was  roost  im- 
mediately wanted ;  ordering  them  again  to  be 
closed  ader  the  Isnds  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
freshed :  the  same  was  done  with  respect  to 
them  all,  l>eginning  where  moisture  was  want- 
ed the  most.  I  have,  however,  been  informed, 
that  this  is  only  granted  in  consideration  of  a 
large  donative  above  the  usual  tribute. 

CXVIII.  Intapbemes,  one  of  the  sevei 
who  had  conspired  against  the  magus,  lost  his 
life  from  the  following  act  of  insolence.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  usurpers,  he  went  to  the 
palace,  with  the  view  of  having  a  conference 
with  the  king ;  for  the  conspirators  had  mutu- 
ally agreed,  that,  except  the  king  ahould  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  his  wife,  they  might  any  of 
them  have  access  to  the  royal  presence,  with- 
out sending  a  previous  messenger.  Intaphernes, 
not  thinking  any  introduction  necessary,  wa« 
about  to  enter,  but  the  porter  and  the  intro- 
ducing officer  prevented  him,  pretending  that 
the  king  was  retired  with  one  of  his  wives. 
He,  not  believing  their  assertion,  drew  his 
sword,  and  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses ;  then 
taking  the  bridle  from  his  horse,  he  tied  them 
together,  and  so  dismiised  them. 

CXIX.  In  this  condition  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  king,  telling  him  why 
they  hsd  been  thus  treated.  Darius,  thinking 
that  this  might  have  been  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  conspirators,  sent  for  them 
reparatrly,  and  desired  to  know  whether  they 
approved  of  what  had  happened.  A  a  soon  as 
he  was  convinced  that  Intaphernes  had  perpe- 
trated this  without  any  communication  with 
the  rest,  he  ordered  him,  his  son,  and  all  his 
fiimily,  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  having  many 
reasons  to  suspect  that  in   concert  with  hia 


friends  he  might  excite  a  sedition :  he  aftsi^ 
warda  commanded  them  all  to  be  bouod,  and 
prepared  for  execution.  The  wife  of  Intapher- 
nes then  preseiite<]  herself  before  the  royal 
palace,  exhibiting  every  deinonstratioa  of  grieC 
As  she  regularly  continued  thia  conduct,  her 
frequent  appearance  at  length  excited  the  coin- 
paasion  of  Darius;  who  thus  addressed  her  by 
a  messenger :  *'  Woman,  king  Darius  oflfen 
you  the  liberty  of  sny  individual  of  your  family, 
whom  you  may  most  desire  to  preserve.*'  Af- 
ter some  deliberation  with  herself,  she  mads 
this  reply :  <*  If  the  king  will  grant  me  the  life 
of  any  one  of  my  family,  I  choose  my  brother 
in  preference  to  the  rest.*'  Her  determinatiou 
greatly  astonished  the  king;  be  sent  to  her 
therefore  a  aecond  message  to  this  effect; 
«  The  king  desires  to  know  why  you  have 
thought  proper  to  pass  over  your  children  sod 
your  husband,  and  to  preaerve  your  brother; 
who  is  certainly  a  more  remote  connection  ibao 
your  children,  and  cannot  be  so  dear  to  you  u 
your  buahand!"  She  answered  thus;  •^O 
king !  if  it  plt-ase  the  deity,  I  may  have  another 
husband ;  and  if  I  be  deprived  of  these,  may 
have  other  children;  but  as  my  psrents  are 
both  rf  thom  dead,  it  is  certain  that  I  can  have 
no  other  brother.*'*    The  anawcr  appeared  to 

.1  I ntn  have  no  other  brother,']— 'Th\B  very  tingubr, 
and  I  do  not  scruple  to  add,  prepoaterous  sentiment,  ii 
imitatad  very  minutely  bf  S tphtcle s,  in  the  AmigoDc. 
Tlial  the  reader  may  thti  Iwtter  undersund,  bf  compar- 
inj^the  difTcrent  applicaii'>n  of  these  words,  in  (he  hi«o- 
rian  and  the  px^i,  I  shall  sul jjin a  part  uf  the arpumem 
of  the  Antigone. 

LioiicU'S  and  P  lynicea  were  the  sons  of  (Edl)«s,  and 
enccess  rs  r.f  hiv  power:  ihev  hail  agreed  to  rei^  t^at 
by  year  alternately ;  laitEti  cIcsbreaklnKthecontru-i. 
the  br  there  determined  bt  decide  the  dispute  in  a  eioele 
comlni;   they  f  ucht  and  niuiuallr  slew  each  .Miicr. 
The  first  act  of  their  uncle  Creon,  wh<t  «ucceedrd  tuihe 
throne,  was  to  f  rhld  the  rites  ( f  sepulinre  to  polynic^e. 
denouncing  ImmediHte  death  ufvin  wh-tever  should  daf* 
I)  Iniry  him.   Antisrone  transzressed  this  ordinance, aod 
was  detected  in  the  C-ict  of  burying  her  Imnhcr;  «h« 
was  conmianded  to  l«  I  uried  alive,  and  what  follovri  it 
pail  uf  what  la  sugree'ed  by  her  situation  and  daJi(er: 
And  ibtB,  mj  MjniieM,  Ibr  my  euv 
or  die*.  I  MB  nwvdeA,  uid  tW  gnd 
AlnoBttell   nimmti  tor •huOmuiiml, 
Nar,  Ind  1  bwa  ■  moUicr,  Ihr  mj  ebOdiM 
Wn«M  I  InvedwBd  to  violiSa  Uw  U«»— 
Aaoihcf  hi^Nmil  wuA  MflUitf  child 
Ik|i<ht  loaUie  aflUeUuB :  iMt,  mjr  |«nali  doi^ 
A  broUicr'*  hm  eould  never  bi  lq)ail^L 


The  reader  will  ml  f  irpel  lo  observe,  that  the  pl*y 
nf  Anii'/one  is  dlrcc'ed  t » n  lifeless  corpsn,  but  that  .>f  ibe 
wife  ■  f  Intiphernea  It  her  livins  bn»iher,  wKich  i» 
surely  lees  repu/nant  tr»  reae  tn, and  the  comm^'n  fcelinci 
of  the  human  heart,  njt  to  speak  uf  the  superiur  claiisf 
of  duty. 
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Dnim  vrry  jadiciontt;  Indeed  he  was  so  well 
pfetteJ  with  il,  that  he  not  only  gave  the  wo- 
man the  life  of  her  brother,  bat  also  pardoned 
ncr  eldest  son ;  the  rest  were  all  of  them  put  to 
death.  Thus,  at  no  great  interra!  of  time, 
perivhed  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 

CXX.  Abi)at  the  time  of  the  last  illness  6f 
Carobyses.  the  following  accident  happened. 
The  governor  of  Sardis  was  a  Persisn,  named 
Orcetcs,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Cyrus. 
This  mon  conceived  the  atrocions  design  of  ac- 
complishing the  death  of  Poly  crates  of  Samoa, 
by  whom  he  had  never  in  word  or  deed  been 
injured,  and  who^e  person  he  never  had  beheld. 
His  as8ign«nl  motive  was  commonly  reported  to 
be  this :  Ortetps  one  day  sitting  at  the  gatea  of 
the  palace'  with  another  Persian,  whose  name 
was  Mitrotiates,  governor  of  Dascylium,  enter- 
ed  into  a. conversation  with  him,  which  at  length 
tenDinai<*«l  in  dispute  7*he  subject  about 
which  they  contended  was  military  virtue: 
"  Can  you/*  says  Mitrnbates  to  Ortstes,  •*  have 
any  pretensions  to  valour,  who  have  never 
added  Samoa  to  the  dominions  of  your  master, 
contiguous  aH  it  is  to  your  province;  and  which 
indeed  mey  so  easily  be  taken,  that  one  of  its 
own  citizens  made  himself  master  of  it,  with 
the  help  of  fifteen  men  in  arms,  and  still  retains 
the  supreme  authority  V*  This  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Oroetes ;  but  witb- 
ont  meditating  revenge  against  the  peraon  who 
had  affronted  him,  he  determined  to  effect  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  on  whose  accoant  he  had 
been  reproached. 

CXXI.  There  are  aome,  but  not  many,  who 
affirm  that  Oroetes  sent  a  messenger  to  Samos. 
to  propose  some  question  to  Polycratea,  but  of 

Ther«  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  inLuclan  .'—Seethe 
Tnct  Cftlltfil  T  -ixartB,  or  Aniicitia,  where  a  Scythian  is 
detcribed  i  •  n  -  I  ci  his  wife  and  children,  whilst  he  in 
cura  the  greaiesi  danjer  to  preserve  his  friend  from  the 
flftmeg.  **  0'  her  chil  Iren,'*  says  he,  *'  I  may  easily  have, 
and  they  are  at  best  Intt  a  precarious  blessing,  but  such 
•  fri«ndl  c  uld  n )  where  obtain." — T.  > 

^  At  the  ga'eg  f  the  jKdae.l-ATi  the  Greek  it  is  at  the 
king's  f^\».  1\i^  grandees  waited  at  the  gate  of  the 
Persian  kin  s :— This cust  >m, established  by  Cyrus, cm- 
Jo;!^  as  1  j&g  as  the  inonarcliy,  and  at  this  day,  in  Tur- 
key, we  say  ili  J  Ottnman  port,  for  the  Ottoman  couru— 
harf^her. 

Ignorjinro  '-f  this  cu8t'>m  has  caused  several  mistakes, 
particularly  =n  'he  hist'ry  iif  Mordecai,  In  the  book  of 
£at1ter,  wh  <  is  t)y  many  auih-trs,  and  even  by  Pridenux, 
represene  I  'a*n<MnlysilUAted  when  pi  iced  there.  Many 
tnces  ?f ih>s  ciisto  n  may  i>e  f  und  in  Xenophon's  Cyr> 
pahlia.  PI  lurrh,  iu  his  l.fe  of  Themistxles,  uses  the 
•xpreisi  m  f.h.igeattheking^tgaietTmv  tw*  >w«x<c  Ajir* 
ii«;,  as  a  ^'e  teral  dcsignaii  m  f  »r  n  iLles  and  stile  ofii- 
trrt.-See  Bfu*jn^  de  Regno  PenarurHf  lib.  l—T. 
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what  nature  is  unknown :  and  that  he  found 
Polycrates  in  the  men's  apartment,  reclining* 
on  a  couch,  with  Anacreon  of  Teos'by  his 
side.  The  man  advanced  to  deliver  hie  mes- 
sage ;  but  Polycrates,  either  by  accident,  or  to 
liemonstrate  the  contempt^  in  which  he  held 
Oroetea,  continued  all  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing, with  his  face  towards  the  wall,  and  did  not 
vouchsafe  any  reply. 

CXXII.  These  are  the  two  assigned  motives 
for  the  destruction  of  Polycrates:  every  one 
wilt-  prefer  that  which  seems  most  probable. 
Ormtes,  who  lived  at  Magnesia,  which  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Msander,^  sent  Myrsus  the  Ly- 
dian,  son  of  Gyges,  with  a  message  to  Polycra- 
tes at  Samos.  With  the  character  of  Polycrates, 
Oroetes  was  well  acquainted  :  for,  except  Minos* 
the  Cnossian,  or  whoever  before  him  accom- 
plished it,  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  formed 
the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  sea. 
But  as  far  as  historical  tradition  may  be  d^ 
pended  upon,  Polycrates  is  the  only  individual 
who  projected  the  subjection  of  Ionia  and  the 
islands.  Perfectly  aware  of  these  circumstan- 
rp«.  Orcetes  sent  this  message : 

3  Antyreon  of  Tei  t.'^—li  is  by  no  me:ins  astonishing 
to  find,  in  the  court  of  a  tyrant,  a  poet  who  is  eternally 
sincine  in  praise  of  wine  and  r>Te ;  his  verses  are  fullof 
the  enc-*miuma  of  P  lycrates.  H  'W  different  was  tha 
c  »nduct  of  Pythagoras !  That  phil  'S  )pher,  perceiving 
that  tyranny  was  established  in  Samos,  went  to  Kgypt, 
ami  fr>m  thence  to  Babylon,  (<t  the  sake  of  improve, 
ment:  returning  to  his  country,  he  f  und  that  tyranny 
!«till  sulisisied;  he  went  therefore  to  Italy,  and  there 
fi.iished  h'xa il:ijB.—Lar 'her. 

This  poet  was  not  only  beloved  by  P  ilycrates,  he  wai» 
the  f  ivourite  als-^  of  Hipparchus  the  Athenian  tyrant. 
And,n  twithstandingthc  inference  which  Larcherseems 
inclined  to  draw,  from  contrasting  his  conduct  with  that 
f  Pythag'tms,  he  was  called  a-s^sf  by  S  ^crates  himself ; 
-ind  the  terms  *mos  xx*  s^'hScc,  are  applied  to  him  Dj 
Atlieneus.  By  the  way,  mucli  has  been  said  on  the 
r.oinposiii  >ns  «  f  Anacreon  by  H.  Stephens,  Scaliger,  M. 
Dacier,  and  others,  miny  of  the  learned  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  w  trks  ascril  ed  tn  him  by  the  modems  are 
?enulne.  Anarreuntic  verse  is  s t  called,  fmm  Its  Iwlng 
much  used  ly  Anacreon  ;  it  consists  of  three  Iambic  feet 
and  a  half,  of  which  there  is  no  instance  in  the  lyrics  of 
H>race.— SeetheProlegomen»to  Dame«MnarreMi,§  12. 

4  DemnnstrtUe  the  con/«np.'.]— This  bchaviourof Pdj- 
crates,  which  was  d  lubiless  intended  \r*  I  e  expressive  of 
contemplibrings  Uj  mind  the  story  «^f  Charles  the  Twelfth 

f  Sweden,  wh.)  at  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier, 
expressed  his  contempt  and  indi<£nati  <n  by  tearing  the 
mlnister*s  rjbe  with  his  spur,  and  aAerwards  leaving 
the  apartment  without  saying  a  word. 

6  On  the  banktt  rf  the  il/tfond^r.]— This  Is  added  In 
order  t'>  distinguish  that  city  from  the  Magnesia  on  the 
Sipylus,  lyinT  between  S  irdes  end  Ph  >C8ea. 

6  Ex  cp'  iWinoe.]— Whit  Hemd  lus  stys  of  the  marl- 
titne  power  nf  Min  >8,  is  c<»nfirmed  by  Thunydldes  and 
Di  d  »ru8  Siculijs.  His  tesiim  my  concerning  P  'lycrates 
is  supported  als.)  by  Thucydides  and  Sirabo.— X^^Asr 
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Orcetes  to  Poltcratss. 

«  I  understand  thai  you  are  revolving  aome 
vast  project  in  your  mind,  but  have  not  money 
responsible  to  your  views.  Be  advised  by  roe, 
and  you  will  at  the  same  time  promote  your 
own  advantage  and  preserve  me.  I  am  in- 
formed, and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  king 
Cambyscs  has  determined  on  my  death.  Re- 
ceive, therefore,  me  with  my  wealth,  part  of 
which  shall  be  ut  your  disposal,  part  at  mine  : 
with  the  assistance  of  this,  you  may  easily  ob- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  If  you  have 
«ny  suspicions,  send  to  me  some  one  who  is  in 
your  intimate  confidence,  and  be  shall  be  con- 
vinced by  demonstration." 

CXXIII.  With  these  overturea,  Polycratea 
was  so  exceedingly  delighted,  that  he  was  eager 
to  comply  with  them  immediately,  for  his  love 
of  money  was  excessive.  He  sent,  6rst  of  all, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  affair,  Msan- 
idrius  his  secretary,  called  so  after  bis  father. 
'This  Meandrius,  not  long  afterwards,  placed 
:a8  a  sacred  donative  in  the  tempfe  of  Juno,  the 
trich  furniture  of  (he  apartment  of  Polycrates. 
<07cste8,  knowing  the  motive  for  which  this 
rman  came,  contrived  and  executed  the  follow- 
ling  artifice :  he  filled  eight  chests  nearly  to  the 
*top  with  stones,  then  covering  over  the  surface 
«with  gold,  they  were  tied  together;*  as  if  ready 
tto  'be  removed.  Mcandrius  on  his  arrival 
.saw  the  above  chests,  and  returned  to  make  his 
rteport'to  Polycrates. 

CXXI^.  Polycrateii,  notwithstanding  the 
•predictions  of  (he  soothsayers,  and  the  remon- 
:alranoes  erf  his  friends,  was  preparing  to  meet 
Orcates,  when  his  daughter  in  a  dream  saw 
!this  vision :  -she  beheld  her  father  aloft  in  the 


1  T^ad  tojr«/A«r.]— Bef  ire  the  use  of  locks,  it  was  the 
•custom  in  more  ancient  times  to  secure  things  with 
knots :  of  these  a-^me  were  so  difficult,  that  he  alone 
twho  possessed  the  secret  was  sMe  to  unravel  them.  The 
'famMus>G  >nlian  kn  i  must  he  known  to  every  one ;  this 
•usage  is  often  itlii  >  alluded  to  by  Homer : 

"Then  benlinR  with  fitll  firee,  ingod  be  rotl'd 

A  tibrHnth  of  Uud«  in  fbU  oo  fold, 

Cl<iied  with  Ciraanaart. 

According  to  EtiaLithios,  keys  were  a  mors  modern 
Invenii  >n  f  jr  wliicfa  the  Lacedemonians  are  to  be 
thnnked. 

tJpon  the  ab)ovep.is8a?e*from  Eustathius,  Larcher  re* 
marks,  thit  iC  is  -s  miewhat  singular,  that  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  wtiose  property 'Was  in  common,  should  be  the 
Invent'trs  "f  kejw. 

The  versi  >n  rtf  P  »pe  which  .1  Have  given  in  the  f )rc- 
foins:  lines  is  very  defective,  and  certainly  inadequate 
'n  the  expressi  m  of 

AvTiK*  nrnfiut  weftm,  59w$  i'  fw«  itr/ittw  *nkt 


air,  washed  by  Jtjpiter,  and  ano  nted  by  th«> 
sun.  Terrified  by  this  incident,  she  ii«ed  every 
means  in  her  power  to  prevent  bia  going  to 
meet  OroDtea ;  and  as  he  waa  about  to  embark 
for  this  purpoae,  on  board  a  fif(y-oared  gallej, 
she  persisted  in  auguring  unfavourably  of  bit 
expedition.  A.t  tbb  he  waa  ao  incensed,  aa  to 
declare,  thai  'f  be  returned  aafe  bhe  ahould  ra» 
main  long  Uriraariied.  To  this  she  eipreaaed 
herself  very  desirous  to  submit ;  being  willing 
to  continue  long  a  virgin,'  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  her  father. 

CXXV.  Polycrates,  disregarding  all  that 
had  been  said  to  him,  set  sail  to  meet  Oroetea. 
He  was  accompanied  by  many  of  bia  friends^ 
and  amongst  tlie  rest  by  Democedes,'  the  eon 
of  Cailiphon ;  be  was  a  physician  of  Crotona, 
and  the  most  akilful  practitioner  of  bia  time. 
Aa  soon  aa  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesia,  he 
waa  put  to  a  miaerable  death,  unworthy  of  hia 
rank  and  superior  endowments.  Of  all  the 
princes  who  ever  reigned  in  Greece,  thoee  of 
Syracuae  alone  excepted,  none  equalled  Polj- 
cratea  in  magnificence.  Orcotea  having  basely 
put  him  to  death,^  fixed  his  body  to  a  croaa; 
his  attendants  be  sent  back  to  Samoa,  telling 
them,  "  They  ought  to  be  thankful,  that  be 
had  not  made  them  slaves."  The  etrangen, 
and  the  servants  of  those  who  bad  accompanied 

2  L4mg  a  rirgin.}— To  die  a  virgin,  and  witbaat  hav- 
ing any  children,  was  amoneat  the  ancients  esieeiiieda 
very  serious  calamity.  ElectrainS  phoclesexiunoersies 
this  in  the  cataLigue  of  her  misfortunes : 

Electra  makes  a  similar  complaint  in  the  Orestes  »*r 
Euripides ;  as  does  also  Pflyxeiia  at  the  poiutuf  death, 
in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.—  T. 

3  Z7emoce</e«.]— Of  this  pera-^na^  a  fariher  account  is 
eiven  in  the  fjurth  book.  He  is  menti.med  also  by  iEUan, 
in  hia  Variou9  History,  bo*  k  viii.  cap.  17;  and  also  by 
Aihencus.  bnok  xii.  cliap.  4,  which  last  author  informs 
us,  that  the  phyaiciana  of  Crotoiia  were,  «>n  accooBl  of 
Demi'cedea.eaieemed  tlie  first  in  Greece.— See  also  chap^ 
131,  of  this  book.— 7*. 

4  Put  him  to  death.']— The  Persians  generally  beheat^ 
ed  or  flayed  those  whom  they  crucified;  see  an  accouaidf 
their  treatment  « f  Hiatiteua,  bM>k  vi.  chap.  X.  and  of 
Leonidaa,  b(N>k  vii.  238.— Z*. 

The  beautiful  and  energetic  lines  which  Javenali^w 
plied  10  Sejanus,  are  remarkal.ly  apposite  to  the  clrcat» 
stances  and  fate  of  Polycrates. 

Qui  InioiJcoi  optahat  hnnnra, 
Et  nhniM  prveebst  npem,  numeniu  panlial 
Exeelfle  turrii  tabulnta.  on^r  »]l*ar  met 
Caam,  et  imiAilMe  pcaaevps  imnaoe  ruinc.— 7! 

For  he  whn  graapU  'he  wor)d'«  exhaotfc^  %ten^ 
Tel  oeTer  bad  enough,  lm(  »Mh'd  fttr  more, 
lUned  a  tdf-bfavy  towvr  r4  ni'>Mln«s  bel/chft, 
Wbkb  nouUtriiir  cnah'd  him  modtnmih  the  < 
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Poljc  rates,  he  detained  in  wrritade.  The 
eircumstance  of  hb  being  suspended  on  a  cross, 
fuUiUed  the  vision  of  the  daughter  of  Poly  cra- 
tes :  for  he  was  washed  by  Jupiter,  that  is  to 
ny  by  the  rain,  and  he  was  anointed  by  the 
suOf  for  it  extracted  the  noisture  from  his 
body.  The  great  prosperity  of  Polycrates  ter- 
mioate  1  in  his  unfortunate  death,  which  indeed 
hsd  been  foretold  him  by  Amasia  king  of 
Egypt 

CXXVT.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Osob- 
(es  paid  ample  vengeance  to  the  manes  of 
Polycrates.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  magi,  Oroetea,  who  had 
ocrrr  deserred  well  of  the  Persians,  whom  the 
Medes  had  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  took  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  times,'  to  put  to  death  Mitrobates, 
the  governor  of  Dascyliuro,  and  his  son  Crana- 
pes.  Mitrobates  was  the  person  who  had  for- 
merly reproached  Oroetes;  and  both  he  and  his 
ion  were  highly  esteemed  in  Persia.  In  addi- 
tion to  bis  other  numerous  and  atrocious  crimes, 
he  compassed  the  death  of  a  messenger,  sent  to 
him  from  Darius,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause the  purport  of  the  message  was  not 
igreeaUe  to  him.  He  ordered  the  man  to  be 
way-laid  in  his  return,  and  both  he  and  his 
horse  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  concealed. 

CXXVIT.  As  soon  as  Darius  ascended  the 
throne,  he  determined  to  punish  Oroetes  for 
Ml  various  enormities,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  murder  of  Mitrobates  and  his  son.  He 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  send  an  armed  force 
openly  against  him,  aa  the  state  was  still  on- 
icttled,  and  as  his  own  nuthoritv  had  been  so 
recently  obtained  ;  he  was  informed,  moreover, 
that  Oroetea  possessed  considerable  atrength : 
his  government  extending  over  Phrygia.Lydia, 
and  Ionia,  and  he  was  regularly  attended  by  a 
guard  of  a  thouaand  men.  Darius  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding : 
he  assembled  the  noblest  of  the  Persians,  and 
thus  addressed  them :  **  Which  of  you,  O 
Persians  f  will  undertake  for  me  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  project  which  requires  sagacity 
alone,  without  military  aid,  or  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence? for  where  wisdom  is  required,  force  is 
of  little  avail ; — which  of  you  will  bring  me  the 
body  of  Orvetes  alive  or  dead  1  He  has  never 
deserved  well  of  the  Persians;  and,  in  addition 

6  DuorderqfthsHmu.J—FoTtv  t.wt^  th  ;«fxit,which 
prcT&iUd  in pracediog  editions,  Wesseline  propnfes  t' 
ntdiw  TMri  T«f  i»x4i  which  ramovesall  perplexity.—  T. 


to  bis  numerous  crimes,  he  has  killed  two  of 
our  country nien,  Mitrobatea  and  his  son.  He 
has  also,  with  intolerable  insolence,  put  a  mes- 
senger of  mine  to  death:  we  must  prevent, 
therefore,  his  perpetrating  any  greater  evils 
against  us,  by  putting  him  to  death." 

CXXVHI.  When  Darius  had  thus  spoken, 
thirty  Persians  offered  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished.  Aa  they  were  disputing  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  king  ordered  the  decision  to  be  made 
by  lot,  which  fell  upon  Bagasus,  the  aon  of 
Artontes.  To  attain  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed, he  caused  a  number  of  letters  to  be 
written  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  prefixing 
to  them  the  seal  of  Darius,  he  proceeded  with 
them  to  Sardis.  Aa  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
presence  of  Oroetes,  he  delivered  the  letters 
one  by  one  to  the  king's  secretary ;  one  of 
whom  is  regularly  attendant  upon  the  governora 
of  provinces.  The  motive  of  Bsgsus  in  de- 
livering the  letters  separately  was  to  olwerva 
the  disposition  of  the  guards,  and  how  far  they 
might  be  inclined  to  revolt  from  Oroetes. 
When  be  saw  that  they  treated  the  letters  with 
great  respect,*  and  their  contents  with  still 
greater,  he  delivered  one  to  thia  effect:  *«  Per- 
sians, king  Darius  forbids  you  serving  any 
longer  OroDtea  aa  guards:"  in  a  moment  they 
threw  down  -their  arms.  Bagcus,  observing 
their  prompt  obedience  in  this  instance,  as- 
sumed still  greater  confidence,  he  delivered  the 
last  of  his  letters,  of  which  these  were  the  con- 
tents :  *«  King  Darius  commands  the  Persians 
who  are  at  Sardis  to  put  Orcetes  t6  death:" 
without  hesitation  they  drew  their  swords  and 
killed  him.  In  this  manner  Avas  the  death  of 
Polycrates  of  Samoa  revenged  on  Oroetes  the 
Persian. 

CXXIX.  Upon  the  death  of  Oroetes,  hia 
effects  were  all  of  them  removed  to  Susa.  Not 
long  after  which,  Darius,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
the  chace,  in  leaping  from  hia  horse,  twisted 
his  foot  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  ancle 
bone  WAS  quite  dislocated.  Having  at  his  court 
some  Egyptians,  supposed  to  be  the  mof>t  skil- 
ful of  the  medical  profession,  he  trunted  to 
their  assistance.  They,  however,  increased  the 
evil,  by  twisting  and  otherwise  violently  hand- 
ling the  part  affected :  from  the  extreme  pain 

6  Treated  the  Utiert  triih  great  nape  /.J— At  the  pre- 
sent peri  >d  iho  diitinction  ntiserved  witli  re-jarU  t  >  let- 
ters in  the  east  is  this:  th  se  sent  to  ci*mn)'*n  persons 
art!  roiled  up,  and  n  t  sealed ;  ih  <8e  sent  to  n  lilemen 
and  princes  are  reited  up,  and  incl  is^d  in  rich  txigsof 
silk  or  salin  curiously  erobruidered.— 7. 
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which  he  endured,  the  king  passed  seven  days 
and  as  many  nights  withont  sleep.  In  this 
situation,  on  the  eighth  day,  some  one  ventured 
to  recommend  Democedes  of  Crotona,  having 
before  heard  of  his  reputation  at  'Sardis.  Da- 
riua  immediately  sent  for  him:  he  was  dis- 
covered amongst  the  slaves  of  Oroetes,  where 
he  had  continued  in  neglect,  and  was  brought 
to  the  king  just  as  he  was  found,  in  chains  and 
in  rags. 

CXXX.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine 1  In  the  apprehension  that  if  he  discovered 
his  art,  he  should  never  have  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  Greece,  Democedes  for  a  while  dis- 
sembled ;  which  Darius  perceiving,  he  ordered 
those  who  had  brought  him,  to  produce  the 
instruments  of  punishment  and  torture.  De- 
mocedes began  then  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
confessed  that,  although  he  possessed  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  art,  yet  by  his  communication 
with  a  physician  he  had  obtained  some  little 
proficiency.  The  management  of  the  case  was 
then  intrusted  to  him ;  he  accordingly  applied 
such  medicines  and  strong  fomentations  as 
were  customary  in  Greece,  by  which  means 
Darius,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  recover- 
ing the  entire  use  of  his  foot,  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  sleep,  but  in  a  abort  time  perfectly 
restored  to  health.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  cure,  Darius  presented  him  with  two  pair  of 
fetters  of  gold :  npon  which  Democedes  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  king,  whether,  in  return  for  his 
restoring  him  to  health,  he  wished  to  double  his 
calamity  V  The  king,  delighted  with  the  reply, 
sent  the  man  to  the  apartments  of  his  women  : 
the  eunuchs  who  conducted  him  informed  them, 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  restored  the  king 
to  life ;  accordingly,  every  one  of  them  taking 
out  a  vase  of  gold,'  gave  it  to  Democedes  with 

1  Double  hit  calamity  }— The  ancleniBwere  veryfond 
of  this  rlay  upon  wordi :— See  in  the  Septcm  conu^  The- 
has  of  iBflchylus,  a  play  on  the  word  Polyiiices. 

QjCovr'aniSfi  f<ii*ai«>-y.  835. 

The  particular  point  in  this  passase,  is  nmiued  I  ylVIr. 
Pniter,  pm*iably  because  he  did  not  find  it  suited  to  the 
genius  ol  the  English  language. 
See  alsoOvid^s  descripii  m  of  the  iSower. 
IpM  aura  cemltoi  Mlb  ioKribil  ol  li  d 
IltM  hatiM  iBMriptaub— r. 

2  Taking  out  a  va»e  of  grdi.y-TbSB  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexed  paaang es  in  Herodotus ;  and  the  conjectures 
of  itie  critics  are  pmportionably  numerous.  The  gmat 
difllcutty  contisfs  in  ascertaining  what  is  deiirned  by 
(vf  rvrrtvra  and  i^sji.    The  ^la^ii  appears  to  have  been 


the  case.  The  present  was  so  very  valoablt 
that  a  servant  who  followed  him  behind,  whose 
name  was  Sciton,  by  gathering  }ip  the  staters 
which  fell  to  the  ground,  obtained  a  prodigious 
sum  of  money. 

CXXXI.  The  Yollowing  waa  what  induced 
Democedes  to  forsake  Crotona  and  attach  him- 
self to  Poly  crates.  At  Crotona  he  suffered 
continual  restraint  from  the  austere  temper  of 
his  father ;  this  becoming  insupportable,  he  left 
him  and  went  to  ^gina.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  at  this  place,  he  excelled  the  most 
skilful  of  the  medical  profeaaion,  without  hav- 
ing had  any  regular  education,  and  indeed  with- 
out the  common  inatrumenta  of  the  art.  His 
reputation,  however,  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
second  year,  the  inhabitants  of  ilSgtna,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  engaged  his  services  at  the  price 
of  one  talent.  In  the  third  year  the  Athenians 
retained  him  at  asalary  of  one  hundred  minc^ 
and  in  the  fourth  year  Polycratea  engaged  to 


a  jar  or  vase,  probably  hself  of  gold.  Few  have  d'^uhted 
that  the  passage  Is  cnmtpi :  the  best  conjectural  readim; 
gives  this  sense,  <*  that  each,  uking  gold  rut  <  f  a  ciwst 
ill  a  vase  (ci«x«},  gave  it,  vase  and  all,  to  remoerdes. 
Tverwirrottra  is  thus  made  to  sijpnify  plumrincthe  mse 
among  the  grid  to  fill  it,  as  a  pitcher  into  water;  which 
sense  is  confirmed  by  gix)d  authorities.  The  idea  mon 
immediately  excited  by  the  word  is,  that  they  struck  the 
l)aUom  of  the  vase  to  shake  out  all  the  gi'ld ;  hut  Ktot- 
ding  to  this  interpretation,  the  vase  itself  ia  the  Stm,  or 
case.— 7*. 

3  One  hundred  mt!na.]— Valcnaer  suspects  that  this 
place  has  been  altered  by  some  copyists.  Athens,  in  the 
lime  of  its  greatest  splendour,  allowed  their  ambaftmdors 
i  ut  two  drachrre  a  day ;  and  a  hundred  drarhmc  mike 
butonemina.  Ifwhenihe  Athenians  were  rich,  they  ^ve 
no  more  to  an  ambassadc  r, how  is  it  likely  that,  when  tbey 
were  exceedingly  poor,  they  should  rive  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  minas  to  a  physician  1  Thua  far  Vakoaer. 
From  this  and  other  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  it 
appears  that  in  remoter  times  it  was  usual  to  hire  |^y 
sicianp  fnr  the  assistance  of  a  whole  city,  by  the  year. 
The  fees  which  were  given  physicians  fr  a  sinrle  inci- 
dental visit,  were  very  incon8iderable,as  appears  frvmihe 
famous  verses  of  Crates,  preserved  by  Pic^nes  Laenius. 

T*Sm  ftuyttev  /i»a;  iU\  l»Tt&  ffmZM^', 
IC^MRi  Ts\a*T«  ir(*rf.  rv^£«vA.^  avsrvir, 
nif »9  TaXavTCf,  9«Xir«S«  Tftm&tK*9. 

*'  To  a  cook  201.;  to  a  physician  two  groats ;  to  a  flaw 
tererdX/.;  to  a  counsellor  nmhing;  to  a  whore  ISDl; 
to  a  phil  sophrr  a  gr<.iat."  The  above  is  mpposed  to 
describe  part  of  the  accounts  of  a  man  of  f  rtune.  See 
Arbuthnot  on  Coins,  p.  196.— The  yearly  pension  paid 
Democedes  the  physician,  by  the  Athenians,  wns  one 
hundred  minv,  or  3SB/.  18*.  Ad.  The  Eginets  paid  him 
yearly  the  pension  of  a  talent,  or  198/.  I5e.  He  had  a 
pension  fn»m  Polycratea  of  Samoa  of  two  talents,  367/.  iQv. 

The  daily  a11nwan(Aoftwodnichm»toansmbatndnr 
is  15(1.  or  23/.  tU.  Hd.  per  annum.  All  that  can  te  mid 
•  f  tiie  diflerenre  is  the  hi?h  opinicn  enterlaiDed  of  a 
skilful  physician  both  at  Athens  and  In  FBrsia<~r. 
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lire  him  t<«o  talents.  Hit  residence  was  then 
Bttd  at  Samoa ;  and  to  this  man  the  pbyaicians 
of  Crotona  are  conaiderably  indebted  for  the 
reputation  which  they  enjoy ;  for  at  thii  i>eriod, 
in  point  of  medical  celebrity,  the  phyaicians  of 
Crotona  held  the  first,  and  thoae  of  Cyrene  the 
next  place.  At  this  time  alao  the  Argives  had 
the  rrHit  of  being  the  most  ikiiful  muaiciana^ 
of  Greece. 

CXXXII.  Democedes  having  in  this  man- 
aer  restored  the  king  to  health,  had  a  sumptuous 
house  provided  him  at  Suaa,  was  entertained  at 
the  king*a  own  table,  and,  except  the  restriction 
of  not  being  able  to  return  to  Greece,  enjoyed 
all  that  he  could  wish.  The  Egyptian  physi- 
cians, who  had  before  the  care  of  the  king's 
hMlth,  were  on  account  of  their  inferiority  to 
Democedes,  a  Greek,  condemned  to  the  cross, 
but  he  obtained  their  pardon.  He  alao  procured 
the  liberty  of  an  Elean  aoothaayer,  who  having 
followed  Polycrates,  was  detained  and  neglected 
amongst  hia  other  slavea.  It  may  be  added, 
thai  Democedes  remained  in  the  highest  eatima- 
tioQ  with  the  king. 

CXXXin.  It  happened  not  long  after- 
wards, that  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and 
wife  of  Darius,  bad  an  ulcer  on  her  breast, 
which  finally  breaking,  spread  itself  considera- 
hi  J.  As  long  as  it  waa  email,  she  was  induced 
hy  delicacy  to  conceal  it;  but  when  it  grew 
more  troublesome,  she  sent  for  Democedes,  and 
■howed  it  to  him.  He  told  her  he  waa  able  to 
core  it ;  but  exacted  of  her  an  oath,  that  in  re- 
turn, she  ahould  serve  him  in  whatever  he  might 
leqoire,  which  he  assured  her,  should  be  nothing 
to  diagrsce  her. 

CXXXIV.  Atoasa  waa  cured  by  his  skill, 
tnd,  observant  of  her  own  promise  and  his  in- 
rtroctions,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  thus 
■ddreesiDg  Darius,  while  she  was  in  bed  with 
him :  M  It  ia  Wonderful,  my  lord,  that  having 
soch  a  nomcrous  army  at  command,  you  have 
oetther  increaaed  the  power  of  Persia,  nor  at 
iU  extended  your  dominions.  It  becomes  a 
nsn  like  you,  in  the  vigour  of  your  age,  and 
iDsater  of  so  many  snd  such  powerful  resources, 
to  perform  some  act  which  may  satisfy  the  Per- 
•iana  of  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  their  prince. 
There  are  two  reasons  which  give  importance 

4  Mtui  MM«.>-Mo8ie  was  an  important  \mn  »if  Gre- 
cUn  ediicati  m.  B  tya  till  they  were  ten  yeara  <  Id  were 
Unsfn  loKjul  by  ihttcmmmatiatea;  they  werethentMichi 
Bnifk three  years  by  the  cfthariates ;  after  the  thirteenth 
yvafUtay  Immed  the  symnastle  exercises,  under  the 
care  of  dM  psUoudsSir-r.  | 


to  what  I  recommend : — ^The  one,  that  your 
subjects  may  venerate  the  manly  accomplibh- 
ments  of  their  master :  the  other,  that  you  may 
prevent  the  indolence  of  peace  exciting  them  to 
tumult  and  sedition.  Do  not  therefore  con 
sume  your  youth  in  inactivity,  for  the  powers 
of  the  mind*  increase  and  improve  with  those 
of  the  body ;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  old  age 
cornea  on  they  become  weaker  and  weaker,  till 
they  are  finally  blunted  to  everything."  ••  What 
you  say/**  answered  Darius,  •«  coincides  with 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  I  had  intended 
to  make  wsr  against  Scythia,  and  to  construct 
a  bridge  to  unite  our  continent  with  the  other, 
which  things  shall  soon  be  executed."  «  Will 
it  not.  Sir,"  returned  Atossa,  **  be  better  to  de- 
fer your  intentions  against  the  Scythians,  who 
will  at  any  time  afford  you  an  easy  conquest! 
Rather  make  an  expedition  against  Greece :  I 
wish  much  to  have  for  my  attendants  some  wo- 
men of  Sparta,  Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth,'' 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  You  have, 
moreover,  in  the  man  who  healed  the  wound  of 
your  foot,  the  properest  person  in  the  world  to 
describe  and  explain  to  you  every  thing  which 
relates  to  Greece."  *<  |f  it  be  your  wish,"  re- 
plied Darius,  *•  that  I  should  first  make  a  mili- 
tary excursion  against  Greece,  it  will  be  proper 
to  send  thither  previously  some  Persians  as 
spies,  in  company  with  the  man  to  whom  you 

5  Powtn  rfthe  mind.']—T\i\%  opinion  la  thus  express, 
ed  by  Lucretius,  which  I  give  the  reader  from  the  ver- 
aion  of  Creech. 

Boidta  lb  phia  Out  HMh  an  tan  ud  (KNT, 

Aad  all  by  «fi  dceajr  m  liodiM  ilo  i 

Tb prora fhii tnJ^^  in  inftala,  m\tJi»wpfmx 

iBfirm  aod  tender,  m  tbdr  bedietan; 

la  nu  the  mind  ■  *ne^\  wbasuse  pnmSk^ 

And  UMqaick  Ttfoor  of  «Mk  KMBibv  &ilii| 

The  miaffe  pow«n  do  dccw  aod  «ritle  apaea, 

And  gnta  aiid  ren  and  ftdl  j  teka  Uw  pbee. 

6  WluU  you  soy.}— I  have  n^  translated  n  ^wait 
which  is  in  the  original,  twcauae  I  do  not  thinlc  we  have 
any  correspondent  word  in  our  language.  O  woman  1 
would  be  vukar ;  and  according  to  om  norma  loqnendi, 
O  wife !  would  not  be  adequate.  In  the  Aj-^x  of  8  •pho- 
cles,  V.  299,  y  vv»«  la  used  to  express  contempt ;  but  In  the 
peaaage  before  us  it  certainly  denotes  tendernesa.  The 
addreas  of  our  Saviour  to  hIa  mother  proves  thia  most 
aaiia&ctorily :— See  also  Homer. 

Ka<  f/tsi  Ts^i  iravTM  /ttXf  I,  y«»«i.^7*. 

Aa  »  yvvM*  la  used  here,  the  word  mulier  frequently 
occura  in  Latin,  which  Dacier  translates  "Madam«,'* 
and  which  Jortln  thinka  eorreaponds .  with  our  word 
Mndara. 

7  C<«rtii/A.>— The  women  of  Corinth  were  celebrateil 
f>r  their  beauty.  See  Anacreon,  Ode  xxxii.  Consult 
alao  Aihenseus,  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  where  it  ie  a  little  ainsularto 
remark,  that  In  an  epigram  asslsned  to  Sinionidee,  we 
are  told  that  the  interposition  of  the  C  iHnihian  women 
wiih  Venus,  their  tutelary  goddess,  deliTered  Greece 
from  the  arms  ^f  Xerxes. 
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altudo.  An  lOon  ai  thoy  return,  and  have  in- 
formed me  of  the  result  of  their  obeervationa, 
I  will  proceed  against  Greece/' 

CXXXV.  Darius  having  delivered  biseen- 
liments,  no  time  ivas  lost  in  futfiling  them. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  sent  fur 
6neen  Persians  of  approved  reputation,  and 
commanded  them,  in  company  with  Democedes, 
to  examine  every  part  of  the  sea  coast  of  Greece, 
enjoining  them  to  be  very  watchful  of  Democe- 
des,  and  by  all  means  to  bring  him  back  with 
them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  next  sent 
for  Democedes  himself,  and  after  desiring  him 
to  examine  and  explain  to  the  Persians  every 
thing  which  related  to  Greece,  he  entreated  him 
to  return  in  their  company.  All  the  valuables 
which  he  [Kuwessed,  he  recommended  him  to 
take,  as  presents  to  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
assuring  him  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a 
greater  number  on  his  return.  He  moreover 
informed  him,  that  he  had  directed  a  vessel  to 
accompany  him  which  was  to  be  furnished  with 
various  things  of  value.  In  these  professions 
Darius,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere; but  Democedes,  apprehending  that  the 
king  meant  to  make  trial  of  his  fidelity,  accept- 
ed these  profMMals  without  much  acknowledg- 
ment. He  desired,  however  to  leave  his  own 
effects,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  use  at 
his  return ;  but  he  accepted  the  vessel  which 
was  to  carry  the  presents  for  his  family.  Darius, 
after  giving  these  injunctions  to  Democedes, 
dismissed  the  party  to  prosecute  their  voyage. 

CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Si- 
don,  in  Phoenicia,  they  manned  two  triremes, 
and  loaded  a  large  transport  with  different  arti- 
cles of  wealth ;  after  this,  they  proceeded  to 
Greece,  examining  the  sea-coasts  with  the  most 
careful  attention.  When  they  had  informed 
themselves  of  the  particulirs  relating  to  the 
most  important  places  in  Greece,  they  passed 
over  to  Tarentum*  in  Italy.  Here  Aristophi- 
lides,  prince  of  Tarentuip,  and  a  native  of 
Crotona,  took  away  the  helms  of  the  Median 
vessels,  and  detained  the  Persians  as  spies. 
Whilst  lys  companions  were  in  this  predica- 
ment, Democedes  himself  went  to  Crotona.  Up- 
on his  arrival  at  his  native  place,  Aristophilides 
gave  the  Persians  their  liberty,  and  restored 
what  he  had  taken  from  them. 

I  7>trcfi/NmO— These  ptnces,  with  the  sliehteatTaria- 
ti(>n  pt^Bsiiile,  reu'n  their  ancient  names.  We  n-iw  say 
Ills  gulf  <>f  Tarenlo,  and  Cnnons  Is  now  callsd  Coi- 
arons.— 7*. 


CXXXV H.  The  Persiana,  aa  aoon  as  they 
recovered  their  liberty,  sailed  to  Crotona,  in 
pursuit  of  Democedes,  and  meeting  with  him 
in  the  forum,  seized  his  person,  borne  of  the 
inhabitsnts,  through  fear  of  the  Perstsn  power, 
were  willing  to  daliver  him  op ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  beat  the  Persiana  with  clubs;  who 
exclaimed,  **  Men  of  Crotona,  consider  what  js 
do,  in  taking  away  from  ua  a  fugitive  fmm  our 
king.  Do  yon  imagine  that  you  will  derive  any 
advantage  from  this  insult  to  Darius ;  will  not 
rather  your  city  bo  the  first  objirt  of  our  hos- 
ttUtiea,  the  first  that  we  ahatl  plunder  and  re- 
duce to  servitude  T*'  These  menaces  had  but 
little  effect  upon  the'  people  of  Crotona,  for 
they  not  only  assisted  Democedes  to  escape,  but 
also  deprived  the  Persiana  of  the  vessel  which 
accompanied  them.  They  were,  therefore,  un- 
der the  neceasily  of  returning  to  Asia,  without 
exploring  any  more  of  Greece,  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  conductor.  On  their  departure, 
Democedes  commissioned  them  to  inform  Di- 
rius  that  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Milo^ 
the  name  of  Milo  the  wreatler  being  well  known 
to  the  Persian  monarch.  To  me  it  seems  that 
he  hastened  hia  marriage  and  expended  a  vast 
sum  of  money  on  the  occasion,  to  convinea 
Darius,  that  Ho  enjoyed  in  hia  own  country  no 
mean  reputation. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Persians,  leaving  Cro- 
tona, were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Japy- 
gia,'  where  they  wore  made  alavee.  Giilus,  sn 
exile  of  Tarentom,  ransomed  them,  and  sent 
them  home  to  Darlua.  For  this  service,  ths 
king  declared  himself  willing  to  perform  what- 
ever Giilus  should  require,  who  accordingly 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  misfortune, 
requested  to  be  restored  to  his  country.  But 
Dariua  thinking  that  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  restoration  of  this  man,  a  lar^gs 
fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  all  Greece  would  ttks 
alarm ;  he  aaid  that  the  Cnidiana  would  ofthein- 
selves  be  ablr  to  accomplish  it:  imagining  that 
as  this  people  were  in  alliance  with  the  Tsrcn- 
tines,  it  might  be  effected  without  difiiculty. 
Darius  aecedeil  to  his  wishes,  and  sent  a  Die» 
scnger  to  Cnidos,'  requiring  them  to  rertors 
S  Jap^gia.}—Th\i  place  isncwatlMCaie  de  U  uc*- 

— r.  • 

3  CWfWiwO— At  this  remote  rsrimi,  when  imvintiM 
wna  c*-rtalnl7  In  its  infiincy,  h  aeems  ntd  e  little  * iursl«r 
thnl  there  sh«-iild  tie  any  ei»mmauicaii"n  or  allien'*  h» 
tween  the  ps  »pls  ^f  T^renlum  and  of  Coidai.  The  tils- 
tiince  Is  not  inconsldemble,  and  the  petsajre  certain);  \9r 
trictte.  Cieslas,  the  hfsmrien,  was  a  nxtlve  ( f  Cniilce; 
hers  also  was  the  beautiful  slaias  of  Teuus,  ij  fnx^ 
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Oilloi  ta  Tirenlam.  The  Cnidians  were  de- 
nrous  lo  ntisfy  DaHus  ;  but  their  solicitations 
hmi  no  effect  on  the  Tarentines,  and  they  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  e  nploy  force. — Of  these 
particulars,  the  above  i^  a  faithful  relation,  and 
these  were  the  first  Pentians,  who,  with  the 
new  of  examining  the  state  of  Greece,  passed 
over  thither  from  Asia. 

CXXXIX.  Not  long  afterwards,  Darius 
besieged  and  took  Samos.  This  was  the  first 
city,  either  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  which  felt 
the  force  of  his  arms,  and  for  these  reasons : 
Cambysee,  in  his  expedition  against  Kgypt,  was 
•eeompanied  by  a  great  number  of  Greeks. 
Some,  as  it  is  probable,  attended  him  from  com- 
Bercial  views,  others  as  soldiers,  and  many  from 
DO  other  motive  than  cariosity.  Among  these 
last  was  Sjloson,  an  exile  of  Samos,  son  of  uEa- 
ess,  and  brother  of  Polycrates.  It  happened  one 
day  Tery  fortunately  for  this  Syloson,  that  he 
was  walking  in  the  great  iiquare  of  Memphis 
with  a  red  cloak  folded  about  him.  Darius, 
wlM^was  then  in  the  king's  guards,  and  of  no 
particular  consideration,  saw  him,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  his  cloak,  that  he  went  up  to  him 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  it  Syloson.  ob- 
serving that  Darius  was  very  solicitous  to  have 
the  cloak,  happily,  as  it  proved  for  hint,  ex- 
pressed himself  thus ; — **  I  would  not  part  with 
thia  cloak  for  any  pecuniary  consideration 
whatever :  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  make  you 
a  present  of  it."  Darius  praised  his  generosity, 
and  accepted  the  cloak. 

CXL.  Syloson  for  a  while  thought  be  had 
foolishly  lost  his  cloak,  but  afterwards  when 
Cafflbysea  died,  and  the  seven  conspirators  had 
destroyed  the  Magus,  he  learned  that  Darius 
one  of  the  seven,  had  obtained  the  kingdom, 
and  was  the  very  man  to  whom  formerly  at  his 
lequeat,  in  Egypt,  he  had  given  bis  cloak.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  8u9a,and  presenting'himself 
before  the  royal  palace,  said  that  he  had  once 
done  a  service  to  the  king.  Of  this  circum- 
stance the  porter  informed  the  king ;  who  was 
tnach  Mtonished,  and  exclaimed,  ••  To  what 
Greek  can  I  possibly  be  obliged  for  any  servi- 
ees  1  I  have  not  long  been  in  possession  of  my 
authority,  and  since  this  time  no  Greek  hss  been 
admitted  to  my  presence,  nor  can  I  at  all  re* 
member  being  indebted  to  one  of  that  nation. 

letei ;  here  also  was  Vanas  worshipped.  O  Yenus, 
refiiM  Cnldi  Pavhiooe,  &c. 

Il  \b  now  H  very  miserable  place,  aad  called  Cape  Chio 
wCdIu.— 7*. 


Introduce  him,  however,  that  I  may  know  what 
he  has  to  say."  Syloson  was  accordingly  admit- 
ted to  the  royal  presence ;  and  being  intcrroga* 
ted  by  interpreters  who  he  was,  and  in  what  cir* 
cunistance  he  had  rendered  service  to  the  king, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  cloak,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  person  who  hud  given  it.  In  reply, 
Darius  exclaimed,  »Are  you  then  that  generous 
man,  who,  at  a  time  when  I  was  possessed  of 
no  authority,  made  me  a  present,  which,  though 
sma!l,  wns  as  valuable  to  me  then,  as  any  thing 
of  importance  would  be  to  me  now  ?  I  will  give 
you  in  return,  that  you  may  never  repent  of 
your  kindness  lo  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspca, 
sbundance  of  gold  and  silver."  "  Sir,"  replied 
Syloson,  "  I  would  have  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver ;  give  me  Samos  my  country,  and  deliver  it 
from  servitude.  Since  the  death  of  Polycrates 
my  brother,  whom  Orcetes  slew,  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  slaves.  Give  me  this. 
Sir,  without  any  effusion  of  blood,  or  reducing 
my  countrymen  to  servitude." 

CXLf.  On  hearing  this,  Darius  sent  an 
army,  commanded  by  Otancs,  one  of  the  seven, 
with  orders  to  accomplish  all  that  Syloson  had 
desired.  Otaiies  proceeded  to  the  sea,  and 
embarked  with  his  troops. 

CXLII.  The  supreme  authority  at  Samos 
was  then  possessed  by  Msandrius,  son  of  Msan- 
drius,  to  whom  it  had  been  confided  by  Poly- 
crates himself.  Ho  was  desirous  of  proving  him- 
self a  very  honest  man,  but  the  times  would  not 
allow  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator,^  tracing 
round  it  the  sacred  ground,  which  msy  now  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Having 
done  this,  he  assembled  the  citizens  of  Samoa, 
and  thus  addressed  them :  "  You  are  well  ac- 
quainted that  Polycrates  confided  to  me  his 
sceptre  and  his  power,  which  if  I  think  proper, 
I  niay  retain  ;  but  I  shall  certainly  avoid  doin^ 
that  myaelf  which  I  deemed  reprehensible  in 
another.  The  ambition  of  Polycrates  to  rule 
over  other  men  who  were  his  equals,  always 
seemed  to  me  unjust ;  nor  can  I  approve  of  a 
like  conduct  in  any  man.  Polycrates  has  yielded 
to  his  destiny  ;  and  for  mjr  part  I  lay  down  the 
supreme  authority,  and  restore  you  all  to  an 
equality  of  power.    I  only  claim,  which  f  think 

4  Jupiter  Liberator.']— Tht  Greeks,  after  being  de 
livered  fr^in  the  Persian  luvision,  worshipped  Jupiter 
under  the  lirle  nf  Jupiter  Servator  (  ff.}  On  ibe 
coins  of  Dioctesian,  he  Is  called  Juplier  Conservator. 
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(  reasonably  may,  six  talenU  to  be  given  me 
from  the  wealth  of  Polycrates,  as  tveli  us  the  ap- 
pttintment  in  perpetuity,  to  me  and  my  poster- 
ity, of  the  priesthood  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  whose 
temple  I  have  traced  out ;  and  then  I  restore 
you  to  liberty.*'  When  Msandrius  had  thus 
spoken,  a  Samian  exclaimed  from  the  midst 
sf  the  assembly,  «  You  are  not  worthy  to  rule 
over  us,  your  principles  are  bad,  and  your  con- 
duct reproachable.  Rather  let  us  make  you 
give  an  account  of  the  wealth  which  has  passed 
through  your  hands."  The  name  of  this  person 
was  Tolesarchus,  a  man  much  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

CXLIII.  Msandrius  revolved  this  circum- 
stance iq  his  mind  ;  and  being  convinced  that 
if  he  resigoed  his  power,  some  other  would  as- 
sume it,  he  determined  to  continue  as  he  was. 
Returning  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  fbr  the  citi- 
zens, as  if  to  give  them  an  account  oT  the  mo- 
neys which  bad  been  alluded  to,  instead  of 
which  he  seized  and  confined  them.  Whilst 
they  remained  in  imprisonment,  Meandrius 
was  taken  ill ;  his  brother  Lycaretus  not  think- 
ing he  would  recover,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  succeed  in  his  views  upon  Samoa,  put  the 
citizens  who  were  confined  to  death  ;  indeed  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  were  desirous  of  life 
under  the  government  of  a  tyrant.* 

CXLIV.  When,  therefore,  the  Persians  ar- 
rived at  Samoa,  with  the  view  of  restoring  Sy- 
loson,  they  bad  no  resistance  to  encounter. 
The  Mcaiidrian  faction  expressed  themselves 
on  certain  conditions  ready  to  submit;  and  Me- 
ondrius  himself  consented  to  leave  the  island. 
Their  propositions  were  accepted  by  Otanes ; 
and  whilst  they  were  employed  in  ratifying 
them,  the  principal  men  of  the  Persians  had 
seats  brought,  on  which  they  placed  themselves 
in  front  of  the  citadel. 

CXLV.  Masandrius  had  a  brother,  whose 
name  was  Charileus,  who  was  of  an  untoward 
disposition,  and  for  some  offence  was  kept  chain- 
ed in  a  dungeon.  As  soon  as  he  heard  what  was 
doing,  and  beheld  from  his  place  of  confinement 
the  Persians  sitting  at  their  ease,  he  clamorous- 
ly requested  to  speak  with  Mcandrius.  Msan- 
drius, hearing  this,  ordered  him  to  be  unbound, 
and  brought  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  came 
into  bis  presence,  he  began  to  reproach  and 
abuse  him,  earnestly  importuning  him  to  attack 

I  TV  government  efa  tyrant.}— ft  Wetseling's  note 
tnd  FSuw's  conjeoiure  uxwn  this  pa«<«fs.  -T. 


the  Persians.  «  Me,"  he  exclaimed,  «  who  as  ^ 
your  brother,  and  who  have  done  nothing  wor- 
thy of  chains,  you  have  most  basely  krpt  boood 
in  a  dungeon ;  but  on  the  Persians,  who  woold 
afford  you  an  easy  victory,  and  who  mesa  to 
drive  you  into  exile,  you  dare  not  take  revenge. 
If  your  fears  prevent  you.  give  me  your  aux- 
iliary troops,  who  am  equally  disposed  to  pun- 
ish them  for  coming  here,  and  to  eipel  you 
yourself  from  our  island." 

CXLVI.  To  this  discourse  Mcandrius  gave 
a  favourable  ear,  not,  I  belie\e,  that  be  was 
absurd  enough  to  imagine  himself  equal  to  a 
contest  with  the  forces  of  the  king,  but  from 
a  spirit  of  envy  against  Syloson,  and  to  picveat 
his  receiving  the  government  of  Samoa  without 
trouble  or  exertion.  He  wished,  by  irritating 
the  Persians,  to  debilitate  the  power  of  Samos, 
and  then  to  deliver  it  into  their  bands;  for  hs 
well  knew  that  the  Persians  would  resent 
whatever  insults  they  might  receive,  upon  the 
Samians,  and  as  to  himself,  he  was  certain  that 
whenever  he  pleased  he  could  depart  anoio- 
lested,  for  he  had  provided  a  secrt- 1  path,  which 
led  immediately  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea,  by 
which  he  afterwards  escaped.  In  the  meao- 
while  Charileus,  having  armed  the  auxiliaries, 
opened  the  gates  and  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
Persians,  who,  so  far  from  expecting  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  believed  that  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  waa  then  in  forces  Upon 
these  Persians,  who  were  sitting  at  their  esse, 
and  who  were  persons  of  distinction,  the 
Samians  sallied,  and  put  them  to  death ;  the 
reat  of  the  troops,  however,  soon  came  to  their 
assistance,  by  whom  the  party  of  Charileus  was 
repulsed^  and  obliged  again  to  seek  shelter  io 
the  citadel. 

CXLVII.  Otanes,  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  hitherto  observed  tfie  orders  of  Darius,  not 
to  put  any  Samian  to  death,  or  to  lake  any 
prisoners,  but  to  deliver  the  island  to  Syloson, 
secure  and  without  injury  ;  but  seeing  so  grest 
a  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  his  indignation 
prevailed,  and  he  ordered  his  soldi<>r8  to  put 
every  Samian  they  could  meet  with  to  deslfai 
without  any  distinction  of  age.  Part  of  bis  for- 
ces immediately  blockaded  the  citadel,  whilst 
another  were  putting  the  inhabitants  to  tbe 
sword,  not  suffering  the  sacred  places  to  affonl 
any  protection. 

CXLVIII.  Msandrius,  leaving  Samoa,  sail- 
ed to  Lacedsmon.  On  his  arrival  there  with 
his  wealth,  he  aet  in  order  his  goblets  of  goU 
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ind  iQrer,  and  dire,  ted  his  servants  to  clean 
thrm.  Httviug  entered  into  ctnivei'sation  with 
Cieomeoes*'  M;n  of  Anaxandrides,  the  king  of 
Sparta,  he  invited  him  to  his  house.  Cleome- 
nes  aw  h's  plate,  and  was  struck  with  aston- 
iehmeot  Maeandrius  dei>ired  him  to  accept  of 
what  he  pleased,'  but  Cietfmenes  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  prnbity,  and  although  Meeandrius 
penustcd  in  importuning  him  to  take  some- 
thing, he  would  by  no  means  con  ent ;  but 
hearing  that  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  re- 
ceived presents  frum  Maeandrius,  be  went  to 
the  ephori,  and  gave  it  ns  his  opinion,  that  it 
vould  be  better  for  tlie  interests  of  Sparta  to 
expel  this  Samian  from  the  PeIo{ionne.<e,  lest 
either  he  hira^If,  or  any  other  Spartan,  shoiUd 
he  OHTupted  by  him.  Tlie  advice  of  Cleome- 
aes  was  generally  approved,  and  Misandrius 
received  a  public  order  to  depart 

CXLIX.  When  the  Persians  had  taken  the 
Samians  as  in  a  iiet,^  they  delivered  the  island 
to  Sjloson  almost  without  an  inhabits nt«^ 
After  a  certain  interval,  however,  Otanes,  the 
Persian  general,  re>peopled  it,  on  account  of 
■ome  vijiion  which  he  had,  as  well  as  from  a 
di«onler  which  seized  his  privities. 
CL.  Whilst  the  expedition  against  Samos 

2  C{Mmm««.}— Of  ibisCleomencsamemnnilJe  saying 
b  preferred  in  ilte  Apophthegms  of  Pluuirch.  Il  relates 
lo  H  kiaer  and  Hesi  h1  ;  the  f  Tmer  he  called  the  poet  of 
the  Lacedamonians,  the  latter  the  ptei  of  the  Helots,  or 
the  •Uves',  because  H  >mer  ^ve  directions  fir  military 
omdiici,  liesi'id,  about  the  cuUivation  of  ihe  earth.>-7*. 

3  ThaTep!  afiehat  A«p/eo«c(i.>-This  self-denial  will 
tf^iear  lees  extraordinary  to  an  English  reader,  when  he 
iaiDf^raied,  ihat  accnrdiiur  to  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
got,  il  was  a  capital  ofience  f  tr  a  Spartan  to  have  any 
Hd  or  silver  in  his  possession.  This  we  learn  from 
Ienopb<>n;  and  il  isajs*  ascertained  by  the  f>llming 
P^Mace  frim  Athens^us,  see  ilie  sixth  twok  i>f  the  Deip- 
Bi»)ph:  "The  divine  Plato  and  Lycurgus  of  SparU 
viuld  not  suffer  in  their  republics  either  guld  or  siiver, 
tiitDkiog  that  (fall  the  metjtla  inn  and  brass  were  suffl- 
cienL**  Fluurch,  in  the  life  of  Lysander,  tells  us  cf  a 
nun  Darned  Therax,  who,  thougtv  the  friend  and  col- 
leafueof  Lysander,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ephtiri,  •)«• 
c«<ue  some  silver  was  f  und  in  his  house.  The  self- 
denial,  thei  '.f  tre,  or  rather  f  irbearance  of  the  ancient 
BtTmans,  am'>nzst  whim  no  Such  inlenllction  existed, 
■eems  better  entitled  lo  our  praise.  This  sumptuary  law, 
^>h  respect  t<^  gold  and  silver,  took  its  rise  from  an  ora- 
cle, which  alfimieJ  that  the  destruction  of  Sparta  would 
\»  owing  to  its  avarice :— it  was  this, 

*  A  S»\.txtnt*»'t *»  S;«»fr»«r  0X.li,— 7*. 

4  .Ism  and.}— The  Greek  is  ^s^wnvrjivrfc,  which 
*u  the  evsinm  of  the  Persians,  and  this  was  also  ilune 
viUi  resptct  to  the  isl'inds  of  Chi  ^s,  l^esboSf  and  Tene- 
<  «,  see  book  vi.  chap.  31,  where  their  manner  uf  doing 
H  i»  described.— r. 

5  WUkout  an  inhabifant.y-SunhQ  imputes  this  want 
•f  iohabi'jinis  to  the  cnielTy  of  Sylvi8w>nt  and  not  to  the 
MTsriiy  of  the  Persians.— /.ariAer. 


was  on  foot,  the  Babylonians,  being  very  well 
prepared,  revolted.  Duritig  the  reign  of  the 
Magus,  and  whilst  the  seven  were  engaged  in 
tlieir  conspiracy  against  him,  they  liad  taken 
adyantage  t>f  the  C(jnfusion  of  the  times  to 
provide  against  a  siege,  and  their  exertions  had 
never  been  discovered.  When  they  had  once 
resolved  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they 
took  this  measure: — excepting  their  mothers, 
every  man  chose  from  his  family  tiie  female 
whom  he  liked  best,  the  remainder  were  all  of 
tliem  assembled  ttJgetlier,  and  strangled.*  Tlieir 
reserve  of  one  woman  was  to  bake  their  bread ;' 
the  rest  were  desti-oyed  to  prevent  a  famine. 

CLl.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  eyent, 
Darius  assembled  his    forces,    and   niarched 
against  them :  on  his  arrival  before  the  city,  he 
besieged  it  in  form.    This,  however,  made  so 
little  impression  upon  them,  that  they  assem- 
bled upon  the  ramparts,  amused  themsekes 
with  dancing,  and  treated  Dsrius  and  his  atmy 
with  the  extremest  contempt.    One  amongst 
them  exclaimed,  *«  Persians,  why  do  you  lo<w 
your  time  1   if  yon  be  wise,  depart.      When 
moles  produce  young^  you  shall  take  Babylon.'* 

6  ilMem&le(l/fl^e(A«ranJ8/ran^/e«L3—Prideaux,  mak- 
ing mention  of  this  strange  and  unnatural  action,  omits 
iof  irmtng  his  readers  that  the  Babylonians  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  their  mothers ;  tmt  by  this  barbae 
rous  action  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  this  people 
was  very  signally  fulfilled  :— 

"  But  these  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment, 
inonedayithe  bss  of  children  and  widowhood;  they 
shall  come  upon  thee  in  their  perfection,  f>r  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  sorceries,  and  f  *r  the  ^real  abundance  of 
thine  enchintmenis."    Isaiah  xlvii.-9.— 7*. 

7  Bake  their  6rMkf.]— This  anciently  was  the  employ, 
ment  of  the  women,  see  book  vii.  chap.  187.-7*. 

8  Mules  product  young.}— Vpon  this  passage  M.  Lar* 
cher  remarks,  that  mules  but  seldom  engender.  As  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  well  authenticated 
account  of  such  a  circunistance,  I  give  th^  reader  the 
fill  >wing  passage  from  Pennant,  with  s^me  confidence 
of  its  being  invariably  the  case.  *'  Neither  mules,  nor  the 
spurious  oSspring  of  any  other  animal,  generate  any  far- 
ther :  all  these  producti>>n8  may  be  luoked  upim  as  mon- 
sters;  therefore,  nature,  to  preserve  the  original  spe- 
cies of  animals  entire  and  pure,  wisely  stops,  in  Instan- 
ces of  deviation,  the  powers  of  pnipagatiou." 

What  Theophrastus  or  Pliny  may  have  asserted,  lu 
contradiaion  to  the  above,  will  weigh  but  very  little 
against  the  unqualified  asserti  in  of  s.i  able  a  naturalist 
as  Mr.  Pennant.  The  circumstance  wns  ever  consider- 
ed as  a  prodigy,  as  appears  from  the  f^Uuwing  lines  uf 
Juvenal : 

Eyyghii,  MBchoaqw  vinim  si  eenio,  bimeBtift 
Hoe  analriini  pneni,  v*l  miniiii  wb  anao 
RmUnm  invantii  «t  JUa  eom|»ra  imilB.— r. 

The  f>lbwing  is  the  translation  of,  or  ratl&er  parody 
upon  these  lines  of  Juvenal. 

Now  IfoM  boBHl  mo  I  clianes  to  visir. 
CopieBiiiiH  iBtarnl,  ladiD  virtit  nu^ 
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This  WIS  the  speech  of  a  Babylonian,  not  be- 
lieving such  a  thing  possible. 

CLII.  A  whole  year  and  mt^d  months  hav- 
ing been  consumed  before  the  place,  Darins 
and  his  army  began  to  be  hopeless  with  respect 
to  the  event.  They  had  applied  all  the  ofTen- 
aive  engines,  and  every  stratagem,  particularly 
those  which  Cyrua  had  before  successfully  used 
against  the  Babylonians;  but  every  attempt 
proved  inelTectusl,  from  the  unremitting  Tigi- 
*aj)ce  of  the  besieged. 

CLIII.  In  the  twentieth  month  of  the  siege, 
the  following  remarkable  prodigy  happened  to 
Zopyrus,  son  of  Mogabyzus,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven  that  dethroned  the  Magus :  one  of 
the  mules  employed  to  carry  his  provisions,  pro- 
duced a  young  one ;  which,  when  it  was  first 
told  him  he  disbelieved,  and  desired  to  see  it ; 
forbidding  those  who  had  witnessed  the  fact  to 
discloee  it,  he  revolved  it  seriously  in  his  mind ; 
and  remembering  the  words  of  the  Babylonian, 
who  had  said  the  city  should  be  taken  when  a 
mule  brought  forth,  he  from  this  conceived  that 
Babylon  was  not  impregnable.  The  saying  it- 
self, and  the  mule's  having  a  young  one,  seemed 
to  indicate  something  preternatural. 

CLIV.  Having  satirSed  himself  that  Baby- 
Ion  might  be  taken,  he  went  to  Partus,  and 
inquired  if  the  capture  of  this  city  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  him.  Hearing  that  it 
really  was,  he  began  to  think  how  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  effecting  it  by  himself;  for  in 
Persia  there  is  no  more  certain  road  to  greatness 
than  by  the  performance  of  illustrious  actions. 
He  conceived  there  was  no  more  probable  means 
of  obtaining  his  end,  than  first  to  mutilate  him- 
aelf,  and  thus  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  He  made 
DO  scruple  to  wound  himself  beyond  the  power 
of  being  healed,  for  he  cut  off  his  nose  and  his 
ears,  and  clipping  his  hair  close,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  mean  appearance,'  he  oconrged  himself;  and  in 
this  condition  presented  himself  before  Darius. 

CLV.  When  the  king  beheld  a  man  of  his 


I  rank  bin  with  tlw  pradiftai  of  faoM } 
Willi  plfMvlMdfip  MiM,  Md  irHh  kj 
W{lh  Ihia^  whkh  ilwl  fmn  tatmS 
With  liaiffM  ioiuitk  aod  ir| 


1  7b  give  it  a  mean  appeartt$Kt.yA  do  not  remember 
an  instance  rf  tlie  hair  being  cut  off  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  H  was  (requenti/  done  as  expressive  i>f  mourning 
In  tks  n^'ft  remote  limes;  and  It  was  one  characteristic 
mark  of  the  servile  condlUjn.  See  Juvenal,  sat.  v.  book 

li;d. 

OmahtoTi 
Si  pain  a*  data  patanAni  wfin  rwo 


ll^fm  pli,  hb  apda  ol  idi  dIgHi 


I  illustrious  rank  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  b« 
instantly  leaped  in  anger  from  his  throne,*  aiid 
asked  who  had  dared  to  treat  him  with  sue!. 
barbarity  1  Zopyrus  made  this  reply,  '^No  mso, 
Sir,  except  yourself,  could  have  this  power  ovei 
my  person ;  I  alone  havo  ihus  disfigured  my 
body,  which  I  was  prompted  to  do  from  vexa- 
tion at  beholding  the  Assyrians  thus  mock  os.*' 
— '•  Wretched  man,"  answered  the  king,  •*  do 
you  endeavour  to  disguise  the  shameful  scUon 
you  have  perpetrated,  under  an  honoarable 
namel  Do  you  auppoae  that  because  yoa 
have  thus  deformed  yourself,  the  enemy  will 
the  sooner  surrender?  I  fear  what  you  bt?a 
done  has  been  occasioned  by  some  defect  of 
your  reason."  •*  Sir,**  answered  Zopyrus,  •«  if 
I  had  previously  dischised  to  you  my  intentions, 
you  would  have  prevented  their  accomplish- 
ment; my  present  situation  is  the  result  of  my 
own  determination  only.  If  you  do  not  fail  nie, 
Babylon  is  our  own.  I  propose  to  go,  in  the 
condition  In  which  you  see  me,  as  a  deser- 
ter to  the  Babytonisns ;  it  is  my  hope  to  pe^ 
suade  them  that  I  have  suffered  these  crueliiei 
from  you,  and  that  they  will,  in  consequence, 
give  me  some  place  of  military  trust.  Doyoti, 
on  the  tenth  day  ader  my  departure,  detach  to 
the  gate  of  Semiramis'  a  thousand  men  of  jour 
army,  whose  loss  will  be  of  no  consequence;  at 
an  interval  of  seven  days  more,  send  to  the 

^Ninian  gates  other  two  thousand  ;  again,  sAer 
twenty  daya,  let  another  party,  to  the  number 
of- four  thousand,  t)e  ordered  to  the  Cbsldein 
gates,  but  let  none  of  these  detachments  bsva 
any  weapons  but  their  swords ;  after  this  Isft- 

~2  Leaped  in  anger  from  hit  /Arone.]— This  incident 
with  the  vari«tufl  circumstances  attending  it,  prrvperly 
considered,  would  furnish  an  artist  with  an  excellrni 
subject  fr  an  historical  painting— The  city  r>rBab7lonit 
adiBtance,the  Persian  cimp,  the  king's  tem,  himself  and 
princi)ial  mbles  In  deep consultati.m,  with  the  luddea 
appearance  of  Zopjnis  in  the  mmiUted  conditioo  Iki* 
described,  might  surely  be  Intr  dnced  and  amnecd 
with  the  most  admirable  tfkCL—T. 

3  7*e  gate  tf  Semiramit.y-tHT.  Brjrant's  renark  oa 
this  word  is  too  curii  us  to  be'omitted  :— 

Semlramis  was  an  emblem,  and  the  name  wmi  t  cmn- 
pound  <  f  Sama-Ramas,  or  Ramis :  it  signified  ibediTiM 
token,  the  type  of  providence  ;^and  as  a  military  enfifOf 
it  may  with  a  ime  latitude  be  interpretal  the  siandard  if 
the  Most  Hich.  It  consisted  of  the  firure  of  a  doTB, 
which  was  pr  bably  encircled  with  the  Iris,sSiiJ'*M  i«® 
emblems  were  often  represented  together.  kW  *^ 
went  under  that  standan1,<  r  wh  i  paid  any  defertnce  ta 
that  emi  lem,  were  styled  Semarim  and  Sjm  *rtm.  Om 
of  the  sates  f  Baby  1  >n  was  styled  the  gate  >  f  Semiramia  t 
und  uittedly  from  having  the  sacred  emtlem  of  Stun*' 
RaniHS,  nr  the  d  'Ve,  engraved  by  way  4>f  disiinctioo  owl 
iu  Probnt  ly  the  1  ^fty  obelisk  of  Semlramis,  DieoU<«el 
by  Diodorus,  was  namsd  firum  the  same  hleiuftyphte 
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meotioncfl  period,  let  yourivbole  army  advance, 
and  lorround  the  walls.  At  the  Belidian  and 
Ciwian  gates  tie  careful  that  Persians  are  sta- 
tioned. I  think  that  the  Babylonians,  after 
witnessiDg  my  exploits  in  the  field,  will  entrust 
me  with  the  keys  of  those  gates.  Doubt  not 
bat  the  Persians,  with  my  aid,  will  then  ac- 
complish the  rest.** 

CLVI.  After  giving  these  injunctions,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  gates :  and,  to  be  con- 
Bstent  in  the  character  which  he  assumed,^  he 
frequently  stopped  to  look  behind  him.  The 
ceotineU  on  the  watch-towers,  observing  this, 
ran  down  to  the  gate,  which  opening  a  little, 
they  inquired  who  he  was,  and  what  he  want- 
ed 1  When  he  told  them  his  name  was  Zopy- 
nis,and  that  he  had  deserted  from  the  Persians, 
they  conducted  him  before  their  magistrates. 
He  then  began  a  miserable  tale  of  the  injuries 
he  had  suffered  from  Darius,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  that  he  had  advised  him  to  withdraw 
his  army,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  bis  taking  the 
city.  ••  And  now,**  says  he,  "  ye  men  of  Baby- 
lon, I  come  a  friend  to  you,  but  a  fatal  ene- 
my to  Darius  and  his  army.  I  am  well  ac- 
qaaioted  with  all  his  designs,  and  his  treatment 
of  rae  shall  not  be  unrevenged." 

CLYII.  When  the  Babylonians  beheld  a 
Persian  of  such  high  rank  deprived  of  his  ears 
and  his  nose,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood, 
tbcy  entertained  no  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  or 
of  the  friendliness  of  his  intentions  towards 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  accede  to  all 
that  he  desired  ;  and  on  his  requesting  a  mili- 
tary command,  they  gave  it  him  without  hesi- 
tation. He  then  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  what  be  had  concerted  with  Darius.  On 
the  tenth  day,  at  the  head  of  some  Babylonian 
troops,  he  made  a  sally  from  the  town  and  en- 
coontering  the  Persians,  who  had  been  station- 


4  T%4  diara^er  whirh  he  a«tu«n«I.]— Many  clrcum- 
lUDcei  in  the  history  of  Zopyrus  rewmbla  those  of  Si- 
Bon  in  the  JEneid. 

Qw  K  IfM^HB  wnlfiBflbw  ultra 
.  Bet  t^miB  U  mwural,  Tn^fuoifm  apBrift  Achif h 


OU  jlcnf,  fliMa  tntnl,  aiqm  in  vtnmque  puatoi 

Both  tell  a  miserable  tale  of  injuries  received  from  their 
cnuntryiofi,  and  tynh  afTect  an  extraordinary  zeal  to 
dlftittsniih  themselves  in  the  servica  of  iheii  natural 
enemies.    Sinon  siys  of  himself 

Cm  Mqneapwl  DuMi  MH|um  hwoi,  al  Mper  iprf 


Ifain  be  says, 

niniL  Gnint«iBttenrtiicsol«an>m, 
!  vim,  aiqa*  mnaii  hm  m*  um 


ed  for  this  purpose  by  Darius,  he  put  every  one 
of  them  to  death.  The  Babylonians,  observ- 
ing that  his  actions  corresponded  with  his  pro- 
fessions, were  full  of  exultation,  ^nd  wero 
ready  to  yield  him  the  moet  implicit  obedience. 
A  second  time  at  the  head  of  a  nhosen  detach- 
ment of  the  besieged  he  advanced  from  the 
town  at  the  time  appointed,  and  slew  the  two 
thousand  soldiers  of  Darius.  The  joy  of  the 
citizens  at  thia  second  exploit  was  so  extreme 
that  the  name  of  Zopyrus  resounded  with 
praise  from  every  tongue.  The  third  time  also, 
afiet  the  number  of  the  days  agre«'d  upon  had 
passed,  he  led  forth  his  troops,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  the  four  thousand.  Zopyrus,  aAer 
this  was  every  thing  with  the  Babylonians,  so 
that  they  made  him  the  commander  of  their 
army,  and  guardian  of  their  walls. 

CLVIII.  At  the  time  appointed,  Darius 
advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  the  walls.  The 
perfidy  of  Zopyrus  then  became  apparent ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Babylonians  mounted  the  wall 
to  repel  the  Persian  assault,  he  immediately 
opened  to  his  countrymen  what  are  called  the 
Belidian  and  Cissian  gates.  Those  Babylon- 
ians who  saw  this  transaction  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus ;  they  who  saw  it 
not,  continued  in  their  posts,  till  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  betrayed  became  notorious 
to  all. 

CLIX.  Thus  was  Babylon  a  aecond  time 
taken.  As  soon  as  Darius  became  master  of 
the  place,'  he  levelled  the  walls,  and  took  away 
the  gates,  neither  of  which  things  Cyrus  hsd 
done  before.  Three  thousand  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobility  he  ordered  to  be  crucified : 
the  rest  were  suffered  to  continue  where  they 
were.  He  took  care  also  to  provide  them  with 
women,  for  the  Babylonians,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  to  prevent  a  famine,  had  atran- 
gled  their  wives.  Darius  ordered  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  send  females  to  Babylon, 
each    being   obliged   to  furnish   a   stipulated 


5  Maattr  qf  thtplaee.2—T\ul&Tch  i-^ firms  us,  in  his 
Apa|)hlhegm8,  U^  Xerxes  beins  incensed  against  the 
Babylonians  f  )r  rev  ilting,  after  having  conquered  them 
a  second  time,  f  jrtMde  their  carrying  arms,  and  com- 
manded them  to  employ  their  time  in  singing,  music,  and 
all  Icinds  of  dissipation,  kc.  . 

The  Babyl.mians  did  nut  revolt  under  Xerxes.  Flo- 
larch  assigns  to  him  a  fact,  which  regards  Darius ;  how- 
ever this  may  be,  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  the 
Persian  monarchs  fixed  their  residence  in  three  great 
cities ;  the  winter  they  passed  at  Babylon,  the  summer 
at  Media,  duobiless  at  Ecbaune,  and  the  great  srpait 
of  the  spring  at  Susa.— JLorcAsr. 
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number.  These  in  all  flroountftd  tn  fiAv  thua- 
tand,  from  whom  the  Babylouians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  descended. 

CLX  With  respect  to  the  merit  of  2^p7ru9, 
in  the  opinion  of  Darius  it  was  exceeded  by  no 
Persian  of  any  period,  unless  by  Cyrus;  to 
him  indeed,  he  thought  no  one  of  his  country- 
men could  possibly  be  compared.  It  is  affirmed 
of  Darius,  that  he  used  frequently  to  assert, 
tliat  he  would  rather  Zopyrus  had  suffered  no 
injury,  tlian  have  been  master  of  twenty  Baby- 
Ions  more.    He  rewarded  him  mngnificently : 
every  year  he  presented  him  with  the  gifts 
deemed  most  honourable  in  Persia ;  he  made 
him  also  governor  of  Babylon  for  life,  free  from 
the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  to  theae  he 


added  other  mark*  of  Hicr^Iity.  Megabynif, 
who  commanded  in  Egypt  :4rain6t  the  Athenians 
and  allient  was  a  son  of  this  Zopyrus ;  which 
Mcgab^zus  hsi)  a  son  named  Zopyrus,*  fvko 
deserted  from  the  Persians  to  the  Athenians. 


1  A  mm  named  SSrpjftftM.y-  Zopyrus,  ton  of  Meg&ltj- 
sus,  am*  granJson  Tthe  fiimous  Zopyrus,  revoked  frooi 
Anaxerxes  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  inoiher,aod 
advanced  towards  Athens,  on  account  of  the  frtendsbip 
which  subststed  betwixt  his  mother  and  the  Athenians. 
He  went  by  sea  to  CaunuSt  and  commanded  ths  Inhabi* 
tarns  to  give  up  the  place  to  the  Athenians  who  were 
with  him.  TheCaunians  rep1ied,that  they  were  willing 
to  surrander  it  to  him,  but  they  refused  to  admh  any 
Atlwnians.  Upon  this  he  mounted  the  wall;  but  a 
Caunian,  named  Alcides,  kn<»clced  him  un  tlie  tmd  with 
A  stone.  His  grandm  >iher  Amisvris  aAerwanis  cnici- 
fled  ttaie  Cjwnian  ■— LonAer. 
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BOOK  IV. 


MELPOMENE. 


I.  Daeivs,  after  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Scythia.  Asia 
WIS  now  both  populous  and  rich,  and  be  was 
desirous  of  avenging  on  the  Scythians  the  in- 
jories  thej  had  formerly  committed  by  entering 
Media,  and  defeating  those  who  opposed  them. 
During  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  the 
Scythians,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  retained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Upper  Asia ;  entering 
into  which,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,* 
they  expelled  the  Medes,  its  ancient  poases- 
wrx  After  this  long  absence  from  their  coun- 
try, the  Scythians  were  desirous  to  return,  but 
here  as  great  a  labour  awaited  them  as  they 
had  experienced  in  their  expedition  into  Media; 
for  the  women,  deprived  so  fong  of  thetr  hu»> 
bands,  had  connected  themseWea  with  their 
■laves,  and  they  found  a  numerous  body  in 
aroM  ready  to  dispute  their  progress. 

1  Ctmncridiw.]— From  this  people  cams  the  proverb 
of  ClnuDerian  darkness. 

We  reaehM  oM  Oemat'u  ubnnl  booadi^ 
Wbiiv  lodtt  eoolrel  bh  wivea  iritb  everdwiiy  BoariOi  t 
Itev  b  a  kmdf  land,  and  gtoomjreell^ 
Thi  dvkjr  natina  of  CiauMrU  dwells 
nana  BcVr  vicwi  Iba  aoeamlbrtaUa  laat^ 
Wkfa  ndiaot  be  advaneai  or  ralraaa. 
Oahnpiif  nee !  irbom  eadlea  night  iinrada^ 
doaji  te  diiQ  air,  aad  wnpi  tlian  mad  ia 


Od^btMiiri. 

or  this  proverb  Amraianiis  Marcelli  nus  makes  a  happy 
09e  when  censuring  the  luxury  aud  eflbminacy  cf  the 
R'lman  nobility.  **  If,"  says  he,  (I  use  the  version  of 
Mr.  Gibbon)  ** a  fly  should  presume  to  settle  in  the  sillcsn 
('Ids  of  their  filded  umbrellas,  should  a  sun-beam  pene- 
tnte  throosh  some  un;ruanled  and  imperceptible  chink, 
tbfy  deplira  their  intiilerablo  hardships,  and  lament  in 
sftcted  laneuage  that  they  were  not  btrn  in  the  land  of 
tbeCtmrnerians,  the  regi  >ns  of  eternal  darkness." 

Orid  also  cb'ioses  the  vicinity  of  Cimmeriaasthepro- 
pcresi  place  fjr  the  palace  uf  the  god  of  sleep. 

Em  paopa  CiBtnefifli,  loogo  apelitBca  reeeao, 
Hani  cava,  *.giiaTi  doona  at  paaetnlia  Sonud, 
Qvi  owiqaun  ndlh  orieo,  nwdiaara,  cadaona^ 
nabm  idirt  poMl.  odMilaeuIistna  miz*a 
Eilalaatar  boan.  dabLeque  rrcpoKula  Iiidi. 

Tht  region  assigned  to  this  people  in  anciei)t  greo- 
fnpby  was  part  uf  European  Scjfthia,  now  called  Little 
Tartaiy.— r 


IT.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Scythians  to 
deprive  all  their  slaves  of  sight'  on  account  of 
the  milk,'  which  is  their  customary  drink. 
They  have  a  particular  kind  of  bone,  ahaped 
like  a  (lute :  this  is  applied  to  the  private  parts 
of  a  mare,  and  blown  into  from  the  mouth.  It 
is  one  man'a  office  to  blow,  anotlier*8  to  milk 
the  mare.  Their  idea  is,  that,  the  veins  of  the 
animal  being  thus  inflated,  the  dugs  are  pro- 


8  i%prfT'«a;//A«<r«2af«s^s/^A/.J— Rftriiarousasthls 
conduct  will  appear  to  evi«ry  humane  reader,  abbnufh 
practised  amongM  an  uncivilized  race  <if  men,  he  will  be 
lar  more  shocked  when  T  remind  him  that  in  the  most 
refined  periLid  of  the  Roman  empire,  those  who  were 
deemed  the  wisest  and  m'ist  virtu  us  of  mankind  did 
not  scruple  to  use  their  slaves  with  yet  more  atrocious 
cruelty.  Itvras  customary  at  Rome  to  expose  slaves 
who  were  sick,  old,  and  useless,  to  perish  miserably  in 
an  island  of  the  Tyber.  Fluurch  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of 
Cato,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  sell  his  old  slaves  f.>r  any 
price,  to  get  rid  uf  the  burden.  They  were  employed, 
and  frsq«»nt1y  in  chains,  in  the  m  )bi  laborious  offices, 
and  for  trivial  oflbnces,  and  not  seldom  on  mere  sua* 
picion,  were  made  to  expire  under  the  most  horrid  tor- 
tures that  can  te  imagined.— 7*. 

3  On  account  qf  the  m<7Jfc.]— Of  this  people,  Homer 
speaks  in  the  following  lines : 

Asd  wfaera  tba  hHbjned  Hlppomolglui  ilnjt, 
ReoowBU  Ibr  Jualiea  and  tor  leaElb  of  diya, 
Thrke  baprjr  race,  (bat,  iiiaM»t  of  bkiod, 
Fran  milk  ioaoxjaiia  wek  their  aimpla  food.— A  ziL 


Upon  this  subject  Larcher  gives  the  following  passage 
from  Niebuhr  :— 

"  J'entendis  et  vis  mol-meroe,  a  Bafra,  que  lorsquhin 
Ar&be  trait  la  femelle  du  bufle,  un  autre  lui  T  urre  la 
main  et  le  bras Jusqu'au  coude, dans  U  vulva,  parce  qu'on 
pretend  savuir  par  experience  qu'  etant  chaU^uille  de  la 
sorte,  elle  donne  |^us  de  lait.  Cette  meih  ide  resseml.le 
beaucoup  a  celle  des  Scythes."  We  learn,  from  some 
lines  of  Aniiphanes,  preserved  in  Atlienaeus,  that  the 
Scythians  gave  this  milk  to  their  children  as  soon  as 
they  were  born. 

Eit'»«  ro^ai  inr*  itriv  tl  ZmvSmi  t^oI^s; 
OlytvtftivtiTtv  iv5i«c  TOtf  jra«f(Mf 
Ai«}tf  exrtv  i»«r£v  aai  fi»m¥  A*M*t  yakm. 

**  Do  not  those  Scythians  appear  tn  you  remarkably 
wise  whi  give  to  their  children,  as  ston  as  ever  they  are 
bom,  the  milk  of  mares  and  cows  V^—T. 
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H)rtionflbIy  filled.  When  the  milk  is  thus 
obtained,  thpy  place  it  in  deep  wooden  Yessels, 
and  the  slaves  are  directed  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tinual agitati(»n.  Of  this,  that  which  remains 
at  the  top  *  is  most  esteemed,  what  subsides  is 
of  inferior  value.  This  it  is  which  induces 
the  Srylliians  to  deprive  nil  their  captives  of 
sight,  for  th«*y  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but 
ead  a  pastoral  life.' 

III.  From  the  union  of  these  slaves  with 
the  Bcythian  women,  a  numerous  progeny  was 
born,  who,  when  informed  of  their  origin, 
readily  advanced  to  oppose  those  who  were 
returning  from  Media.  Their  first  exertion 
was  to  interaert  the  rountry  by  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  which  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Tauris'  to  the  Palus  Mceotis.  They  then  en- 
camped opposite  to  the  Scythians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  eflfect  their  passage.  Various 
engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  Scythians 
obtained  no  od vantage.  "  My  countrymen,"  at 
length  one  of  them  exclaimed,  «  what  are  we 
doing  1  In  this  contest  with  our  slaves,  every 
action  diminishes  our  number,  and  by  killing 
those  who  oppose  us,  the  value  of  victory  de- 
creases :  let  us  throw  aside  our  darts  and  our 
arrows,  and  rush  upon  them  only  with  the  whip 

1  Remains  a'  ih£  tcp'j—U  it  not  surprlslnr,  asks  M. 
Larcher  in  this  plice,  that  neither  the  Oreeks  n  «r  the 
Latins  had  anjr  term  in  their  lanpiare  to  express  cream  1 

Butter  was  hIs  t  unknown  t*  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
till  ft  late  peri  d.  Ptinjr  Sf  icaks  of  it  as  a  common  article 
3f  f  tod  amon?  tiarb^r  'us  nati.ins,  and  used  b^  them  as 
anuncti.tn.  The  very  name  of  Lutter  (.SaufVfov)  which 
signifies  cheese,  nr  coaptlum  uf  cnws*  milk,  implies  an 
Imperfect  n  ti  m  vf  the  thinisr.  It  is  clear  that  Hendn. 
tus  here  desrrites  the  making  of  lutter,  though  he 
knew  nn  name  f  r  the  product.  Plinjr  remarks  that 
the  barbarMJfl  nuti  ns  were  as  peculiar  in  neelecting 
cheese,  as  in  making  1  utter.  Sjpuma  lattit,  which  that 
author  uses  in  describing  what  butter  is,  seoms  a  verj 
pr'^per  phrase  f  r  cresm.  Butter  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  see  Hariner's  curious  accounts  of  the  modes 
of  makinc  h  in  the  Kuel,  v  1.  i.  and  iii.— T. 

2  Lead  a  pastoral  /j/^.]— The  influence  of  f  tod  or 
climate,  whit.h  in  a  more  inproved  stale  of  society  Is 
suspended  (Tsuldued  by  s-i  many  moral  causes,  most 
powerfully  contributes  ui  firm  and  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional chnracter  f  larbarlans.  In  every  age,  the  im- 
mense plains  f  Scythia  or  Tartary  have  been  inhabiteil 
by  vagrant  irites  •  f  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  in- 
dolence refuses  t*  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wh  se  rest- 
less spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a  sedentary 
Jfe. — Gibbon. 

3  MtAtntains  ffTauris.'} — This  pe  nl  nsula  is  s^mnt  imcs 
called  the  TauHca  Chersoncsus,  sometimes  8inff)Iy  Tuu- 
nis,  and  hire.  I)v  Henxl  <tus,  the  mountains  of  Tauris. 
It  sisnifies.  up  I  iitHitrstHnd,  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 
tan<ni<i."es,  the  Pe  iinsul:t  of  Oxen.  Pr  ^m  these  bensia, 
of  which  the  inhal  ttants  were  celebrated  feeders,  Eus- 
.athius,  N  <t.  in  Di  lU.  v.  306,  tells  us,  that  mount  Taurus 
"«ceiv«*  fs  name. 


which  we  use  for  our  horses.  Whilst  they  sm 
us  with  arms,  they  think  themselves  our  eqaali 
in  birth  end  importance ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
shall  perceive  the  whip  in  our  hands,  they  will 
be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  their  seivile 
condition,  and  resist  no  longer." 

IV.  The  Scythians  approved  the  advice* 
their  opponents  forgot  their  former  exertions, 
and  ficd :  so  did  the  Scythians  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia ;  and  thus,  aAer  having  been 
expelled  by  the  Medes,  they  returned  to  their 
country.  From  the  above  motives  Darius,  ea- 
ger for  revenge,  prepared  to  lead  an  army 
against  then^ 

V.  The  Scythians  aflinn  of  their  countiy 
that  it  was  of  all  others  the  last  formed*  sad 
in  this  manner : — When  this  region  was  in  its 
original  and  desert  state,  the  first  inhabitant 
was  named  Targitaus,  a  son,  as  they  say  (bat 
which  to  me  seems  incredible)  of  Jupiter,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Borysthencs.  This  Targitaot 
had  three  sons,  Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and  lastlf 
Colaxais.  Whilst  they  possessc^d  the  couutiy, 
there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian  district 
a  plough,  a  yoke,  an  ax,  and  a  goblet,  all  of 
gold.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the  fint 
who  saw  them;  who  running  to  take  thcD> 
was  burnt  by  the  gold.  On  his  retiring,  the 
second  brother  approached,  and  was  burnt  also. 
When  these  two  had  been  repelled  by  the 
burning  gold,  last  of  all  the  youngest  brother 
advanced  ;  upon  him  the  gold  had  no  effect, 
and  he  carried  it  to  his  house.  The  two  elder 
brothers,  observing  what  had  happened,  restgo- 
ed  all  authority  to  the  youngest. 

VI.  From  Lipoxais  those  Scythians  were 
descended  who  are  te.rmed  the  AuchaUe;  from 
Arpoxais,  the  second  brother,  those  who  are 
called  the  Catiari  and  the  Traspies ;  from  the 
youngest,  who  was  king,  came  the  Paralatc.' 
Generally  speaking,  these  people  are  named 
Scoloti,  from  a  surname  of  their  king,  bat  the 
Greeks  call  them  Scythians. 

VII.  This  is  the  account  which  the  Scy- 
thians give  of  their  origin  ;  and  they  add,  that 
from  their  first  king  Targitaus,  to  the  invasion 
of  their  ^ountly  by  Darius,  is  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  no  more.  The  sacred 
gold  is  preserved  by  their  kings  with  the  great- 
est care ;  it  is  every  year  carried  with  great 

4  £a«//«rw*frf.}— Juann  informs  us,  that  the  Scythians 
pretended  to  be  m'^rc  ancient  than  the  Fryptlans.— T. 

5  Porote/tf.]— This  iTJXSsage  will  l«  Inv  Ived  In  much 
perplexity,  unless    foi  tev;  ^b»«■^K^mt    be  read  tn 
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MiefliDitj  to  v^  'jy  part  of  the  kingilom,  and 
Dpon  tbU  occafiOii  there  are  sacrificea,  with 
much  pomp,  nt  which  the  prince  presides. 
Tbej  hare  a  tradition,  that  if  the  person  in 
wliose  custody  thi«  gold  remains  sleeps  in  the 
open  air  daring  the  time  of  their  annual  festi- 
tal,  he  dies  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  as  much 
hod  is  therefore  given  him*  as  he  can  pass 
over  on  honieback  in  the  course  of  a  day.  ^ 
At  this  region  ia  extensive,  king  Colaxais 
dinded  the  country  into  three  parts,  which  \ie 
gare  to  three  sons,  making  that  portion  the 
largest  io  which  the  gold  was  deposited.  As 
to  the  district  which  lies  farth^  to  the  north, 
tod  beyond  the  extreme  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  they  say  that  it  neither  can  be  passed, 
nor  yet  discerned  with  the  eye,  on  account  of 
the  feathen^  which  are  continually  failing :  with 
these  both  the  earth  and  the  air  are  so  filled,  as 
eflectually  to  obstruct  the  view. 

Till.  8uch  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scythians  describe  themselves  and  the  country 
beyood  them.  The  Greeks  who  inhabit  Pontus 
»peak  of  both  as  follows :  Hercules,  when  he 
Was  driving  away  the  heifers  of  Geryon,'  came 

%  A*  mmeh  land  ia  I  fur  ff ore  given  him.']— Thia  is,  be- 
r^  i^vJatj «  very  perplexed  and  dilRcult  passaere;  and 
allthatibetliflerentannntali^rshave  dona  has  been  to 
imimate  their  conjectures.  I  have  followed  ihat  which 
ui  my  judgment  seemed  the  happiest. 

7  On  horeetta-k  in  the  eourte  (fa  dloy.]— I^archer  ad- 
duces,  froiD  Plioy,  Ovid,  and  Sensca,  the  three  f'llowing 
paMrtsea,  to  pT'tve  that  anciently  this  was  the  mode  of 
rewaidiog  merit: 

I^oa  amplissima    Imperatnmm  et  f  >rtlum  civium 
qteotamqais  un  •  die  plurimoro  circumaravi89et.~P/i»y. 
This froBO  Ovid  is  more  pertinent:— 
Ai  Pwmnji 
Snrit  howmfi  tu'vn  tibi  CfpB  doAsv 
Q— tnmdfprfn  wbjeetii  faottui  aratro 
Conpleeti  poneiid  Smb  adfa ab orla.— 

See  ftlso  Seneca  :— 

lili  ob  virtmem  et  bone  festam  rempobHcaro  tantum 
asri  deceroeretur,  quantum  arandu  uno  die  circuire  po* 
tOijfiet. 

6  On  afwmt  ff  ikeftaSh€rt.'\-A\.  must  immediately 
occor  to  the  reader  that  theM  feathers  can  be  nothing 
eliebutsoow.— 7*. 

9  Oeryon.]— Tn  this  personage  the  pnets  assisned 
(hree  heads  and  three  bodies.  Hesiud  calls  him 
Tf'MfaAsrandEuripedesrfirji/usTov.  See  also  Horace: 

Qui  ;er  amplBBi 
Gcfjoncn,  Titjponiqne  Iriilt 
CnotpeKii  BDda. 

Vlrr^lcillshim  Tenremlnus:  but  the  mtnuteflt  clescrip- 
Snn  i»  xcA  ill  Silius  Iialicu8,lhe  most  salistactory,  in 
I'afaepltiu.is  de  IncreJibiliLas  :— 

Qaili*  AJbatiaen  nenmtur  lit^re  qoDodun 
MgnmMb  flcrjooet  huownc  trioiwpmt  im, 
Dii  Sm  in  pBfBa  dcxtne  nrti  snna  geratAOt 

tValfr«iaevncMr  alter*  pone  axiitn  * 

T^Hddal,  nitiun  tnnqoetet  tartia  enrnum, 
ilqaa  ■•4lvam  dabal  tria  voLam  Biu — 

i\MicAfi.l3L90a 


to  this  region,  now  inhabited  by  the  Scythians, 
but  which  then  was  a  desert.  This  Geryon 
lived  beyond  Pontus  in  an  island  which  the 
Greeks  call  Erythia  near  Gadea,  which  ia  sit- 
uate in  the  ocean,  and  beyond  the  columna  of 
Hercules.  The  ocean,  they  say,  commencing 
at  the  east  flows  round  a!I  the  earth;*''  this,  how- 
ever, they  affirm  without  proving  it  Hercules 
coming  from  thence,  arrived  at  thia  country, 
now  called  Scythia,  where  finding  himself  over- 
taken by  a  severe  storm,  and  being  exceedingly 
cold,  he  wrapped  himaelf  up  in  his  lion's  skin, 
and  went  to  sleep.  They  add,  that  his  mares, 
which  he  had  detached  from  his  chariot  to  feed, 
by  some  divine  interposition  disappeared  during 
his  sleep. 

IX.  As  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  wandered  over 
all  the  country  in  aearch  of  bis  marea,  till  at 
length  ho  came  to  the  district  which  is  called 
Hyls :  there  ii^  a  cave  he  discovered  a  female 
of  most  unnatural  appearance,  resembling  a 
women  as  far  aa  the  thighs,  but  whose  lower 
parts  were  like  a  serpent.**  Hercules  beheld 
her  with  astonishment,  but  he  was  not  deterred 
from  asking  her  whether  sbe  had  seen  his  marea? 

Palaephatus  says,  he  lived  at  Tricarenia ;  and  that, being 
called  the  Tricarenian  Oeryun,  he  was  aflerwards  said 
to  have  had  three  heads.— 7*. 

10  FtiMe  round  aU  the  cor/A.]— Upon  this  passage  the 
f  )U.)wing  reroaric  occurs  in  SiilUugfleei's  Origin.  Soar. 
book  i.  c.  4.— 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  but  a  great  deal  of  useful  history 
may  be  fetched  out  of  Herodotus ;  yet  who  can  excuse 
his  ignorance,  when  he  not  only  denies  there  isan  ocean 
c<»mpa88ing  tiie  land,  but  condemns  the  ce  >grapher8  fir 
asserting  it  1"  Hen^dotus,  however,  neither  denies  the 
fact,  nor  condemns  the  srenirraphers. 

11  Irf'Ae  a  «er|)e7l^]—M.  Pclloutlcr  calls  this  monster 
a  Syren,  but  Homer  represenis  the  Syrens  as  very  lovely 
women. 

Diiidorus  Siculus  speaks  also  of  this  monster,  descrilv 
in^  it  like  Herodotus.  He  makes  her  the  mistress  of 
Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had  Scythes,  who  gave  his  naovs 
to  the  nation.— Lflrc/ker. 

This  in  a  great  measure  corresponds  with  Yirgirs 
description  of  Scylla: 

Prima  hooiinh  bcio,  al  patchro  padnre  vin^ 
Tube  tenia:  poatrema  inuuan.  oorpore  pialrix 
Ddphiimm  eaudaa  utcro  cwnmian  Inporan. 

See  also  Spenser's  description  of  the  mermaids : 

Tbey  were  (bur  ladiea  till  thej-  fondly  striTed 

With  th'  Heliooniu  maids  for  maktery, 

Of  whom  the  overoomas  wara  deprived 

Ot  Ibeir  praod  baauty,  and  tJi'  one  mnialy 

Tnuaf-irmed  loftdi,  (nr  tbcir  bold  atirqnediy ; 

But  the  upper  half  their  bvc  ratainad  itin 

And  their  iweet  iklll  in  wonted  malodj. 

Which  ever  after  they  abiaad  ao  ill, 

To  alhire  weak  traTellera,  whom  gotten  tbey  did  kilL 

See  als  *  his  description  of  Echidna: 
Yet  did  her  (ace and  funner  ports  pnalda 
A  fair  youn;;  m»i'1en  full  nf  eomel)*  flea ; 
But  all  her  binder  r  tra  did  pLun  ezpreas. 
Amonewvtdnga  tHot  faarftd tuliw. 
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8he  made  answer,  that  they  were  in  lier  cna- 
tody :  she  refaned,  however,  to  restore  them, 
but  upon  condition  of  his  cohabiting  with  her. 
The  terms  proposed  induced  Hercules  to 
consent;  but  she  still  deferred  restoring  bis 
mares,  from  the  wish  of  retaining  him  longer 
with  her,  whilst  Hercules  was  equiilly  anxious 
to  obtaip  them  and  depart.  Afker  a  while  she 
restored  them  with  these  words :  »•  Your  m^res, 
which  wandered  here,  I  have  preserved  ;  you 
have  paid  what  was  due  to  my  csre,  I  have  con- 
ceived by  you  three  sons  \  I  wish  you  to  say 
how  I  shall  dispose  of  them  hereafter ;  whether 
I  shall  deuin  them  here,  where  I  am  the  sole 
sovereign,  or  whether  I  shall  send  them  to  you.'* 
The  reply  of  Hea'ules  was  to  this  eflect:  ••  As 
soon  as  they  shall  be  grown  up  to  man's  estaiti. 
observe  this,  and  you  cannot  err ;  whicbevei  of 
them  you  shall  see  bend  this  bow,  and  t<'ear 
this  belt '  as  I  do,  him  detain  in  this  rcuniry  : 
the  others,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  60  this,  you 
may  aend  away.  By  minding  what  I  say,  you 
will  have  pleasure  yourself,  and  will  satisfy  my 
wishes.*' 

X.  Having  said  this,  Hercules  took  one  of 
bis  bows,  for  thus  far  he  had  carried  two,  and 
showing  her  also  his  belt,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  golden  cup  was  suspended,  he  gave  her  them, 
and  departed.  As  soon  as  the  boys  of  whom 
she  was  delivered  grew  up,  she  called  the  eldest 
Agathyrsus,  the  second  Gelonus,  and  the 
youngest  Scytha.  She  remembered  also  the 
injunctions  she  bad  received  ;  and  two  of  her 
sons  Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus,  who  were  in- 
competent to  the  trial  which  was  proposed, 
were  sent  away  by  their  mother  from  this 
country,  Scytha  the  youngest  was  successful  in 
his  exertions,  and  remained.  From  this  Scytha 
the  son  of  Hercules,  the  Scythian  monarchs  are 
Jescended,  and  from  the  golden  cup  the  Scythi- 
ans to  this  day  have  a  cup  at  the  end  of  their  belts. 

XI.  This  is  the  story  which  the  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Pontus  relate ;  but  there  is  also 
another,  to  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  assent : 
—The  Scythian  Nomades  of  Asia,  having  been 

1  TlUt  beU.']—\i  was  asfliirued  Hercules-as  one  of  his 
.labours  by  Eurysiheus,  to  whun  he  was  subject,  to  de- 
prive Hlpp>>ly{«,  queen  of  the  Amaxnns,  of  her  belt. 
Aus  jniufl,  in  the  loacriptinn  which  he  probatly  wrote 
for  some  ancient  relievo^  mentions  It  as  the  sixth  la- 

Imnr ; 

Thraidaiii  kMo  ipOittirit  Aiii—ww  tellbeoii 

This  labour  isnls'*  mentioned  thus  l.y  Martial : 
NItfm  SqrthiBn  diKinzH  Aiuwm  loSa. 

Witether  Her  MfoMia  meana  to  spealc  of  this  belt,  I  pre- 
land  not  to  determine.— 7*. 


harassed  by  the  Massagetae  in  war,  tftoed  tie 
Amxis,  and  setth'd  in  Cinimeria ;  fo»"  i:  15  to  be 
observed,  that  tlie  country  now  possessed  by 
the  Scvtliians  beloiiffed  ftirmerlv  to  tlie  Cim 
merians.    This  p«»ple  when  attacked  by  the 
Scythians,  delibenit«»d  what  it  was  mostarfvi* 
ble  to  do  against  the  inroad  of  so  va^t  a  icuUi- 
tude.      Tlieir  sen^imenta  were  divided;  b(»th 
were  violent,  but  that  of  the  kings  appears  pre- 
ftrable.     The  people  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
woiilrl  be  bett«»r  not  to  haz(»n!  an  engagement, 
but  to  retreat  in  security ;  the  king!*  were  at  all 
events  for  re'«i.'*ting  the  enemy.     Neither  party 
would  recede  from  their  opinions,  the  people 
and  the  prince*  tnulually  refusing  to  yield ;  the 
people  wislied  to  retire  before  the  invader?,  the 
princes  determined  rather  to  die  where  they 
were  reflecting  upon  what  they  had  enjoyed 
before,  and  alarmed  by  the  fears  of  future  ca- 
laniitit;!*.     Kium  verbal  dispures  they  sc*on  caaoe 
to  actual  enoagemcnt,andthey  happeiitdtobe 
nearly  equal  in  iidraber.     All  those  who  per- 
ished by  the  tiands  of  tneir  countrymen  were 
buricHl  by  the  Cimmerians  near  the  nvct  Tyre, 
where  tbeii  monuments  may  still  be  seen.  The 
survivors  flinl  from  their  country,  which  ^n  its 
abandoned  state  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
Scythians. 

XII.  There  are  still  to  be  found  in  Scytbia 
walls  and  bridges  which  are  termed  Cim- 
merian ;  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  whole 
district,  as  well  as  to  a  narrow  sea.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  Cimmeriana  were  expelled 
their  country  by  the  Scythians,  they  fled  to  the 
Asiatic  Chersonese,  where  the  Greek  city  of 
Sinope^  is  at  present  situated.  It  is  also  tp- 
parent,  that  whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the 
Scythians  deviated  from  their  proper  courie, 
and  entered  Media.  The  Cimmerians  in  their 
flight  kept  uniformly  by  the  sea-coast ;  but  the 
Scythiana,  having  Mount  Caucasus  to  their 
right,  continued  the  pursuit  till  by  following  to 
inland  direction  fhey  entered  Media. 

2  flStnope.]— There  were  Tari.ius  opinions  aronnsn  lh« 
ancients  concernins  this  city.  S  ime  said  ii  Wiis  Imilt  If 
an  Aniaz  m  S)  called ;  oihera  affirm  it  was  f  unJed  tf 
the  Milesians ;  Sirab*  calls  it  the  u'.»st  illusirioui  city  *4 
Pontus.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaocui,  «a 
author  not  s  1  much  read  as  he  deserves : 

ibiTrkii  omnpleia  ttma  itai  npiax,  Sin)}* 
N]m|ite  prim,  bhntfcugae  Jo%nqax  iiacsat  Igam 
Coikoln  immiti  preen 

There  was  hIs  *  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  this  namt, 
fr^m  whom  Sin.)pis8are  became  a  proverb  f  jT  being  ve- 
ry lascivious. 

The  moftern  name  rf  the  T\nce  is  Sinub,and  it  r^adJ 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Siaape.^T*. 
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XIII.  ThtTc  IS  still  another  account,  which 
has  oliiBin«>(l  cn^dit,  both  with  the  Greeks  anil 
barharian^.  A  risieai^  the  poet,  a  native  of  Pro* 
coniiesun,  an«i  snti  of  Cauatrobius,  relates,  that 
onder  the  iitflucnce  of  Apollo,  he  came  to  the 
Issedonra.  that  bryond  this  people  he  found  the 
Arimaspi.*  a  nation  who  have  but  <M)e  eye ;  far^ 
ther  on  were  the  Gryphina,'  the  guardians  of 
the  guld ;  and  beyond  theae  the  Hyperboreans,' 
who  posi«pi(s  the  whole  country  quite  to  the  aea, 
iod  that  all  these  nations,  except  the  Hypcr- 
borcaoa,  are  continually  engaged  in  war  with 
their  nrighbours.  Of  theae  hoatilitiea  the 
Arimaspiaits  wore  the  first  autbora,  for  they 
drove  out  the  lA^edonea,  the  lasedones  the  Scy- 
thians: the  Scythians  compelled  the  Cimmer- 
ians, wh«»  pns<ie«sed  the  country  towarda  the 
ioath,  to  s'landon  their  native  land.  Thus  it 
appears  thMt  the  narrative  of  Ariateaa  differa 
aUo  from  ih;it  uf  the  Scythiana. 

XIV.  Of  what  country  the  relatoV  of  the 
above  armunt  was,  we  have  already  seen  ;  but 
I  ooght  not  to  omit  what  I  have  heard  of  this 

3  Anstev  1— This  rerson  Is  mentinned  alsoby  Pifnj 
and  AulusGtflliikS ;  il  is  pr  'bable  that  he  lived  in  the  lime 
of  Cjraa  and  Crxsus.  Longlnus  has  preserved  six  of 
his  trcrses:  see  chip.  10, 1'f  which  he  remarlts, ihaithej 
ire  raiher  fl  ri'l  than  Fablime.  Tsetses  has  preserved 
ns  more.  The  accu'um  given  of  him  by  fierodutus  ir 
farfr^mritirf  ct  ry. 

4  Arimaj)  .}— The  Ariinaspiens  we«e  Hyperborean 
Cyclopeaus,  -iivi  had  temples  named  Charis  ur  Charista, 
ia  Um  iip«if  whi.-.h  were  preserved  a  perpetual  Are. 
They  wcr '  f  *  he  a  ime  f  imily  as  those  of  Sicily,  and  had 
the  satiM  rieSf-t  nd  perticiilarly  worshipped  tl)e  Ophite  de- 
ity onderth::  iii«  me  fOpis.  AristeasPruconnesiuswr  te 
their  hist  ^rv,  an«l  amnnji;  rther  thix^s  mentittned  thm 
they  had  Lui  >mc  eye,  which  was  placed  in  their  graceful 
firehsad.  ff  w  c  uld  the  front  of  a  Cycl  tpean.  one  of 
ihe  m  ^  hide  ns  m  nsters  that  ever  poetic  Ctncy  framed, 
he  iiyled  rra'-ift  1 1  The  wh  <le  is  a  mistake  of  terms, 
•ad  what  this  writer  hns  misapplied  related  to  Charis  a 
tower,  and  the  rye  w.is  a  casement  in  the  top  uf  the 
edifice,  wher^  n  li  ^ht  and  fire  were  kepi  up.— Bryall^ 

6  Grip!ii4t8. 

Tboi  OwOryiibiiH, 
TbcMC  dumb  lad  ravoKni  do<(*  of  ion,  svoifl 
The  Arim-vf  Itii  tmnpt,  irhrw  fttnmiqg  tondMMiB 
Ghns  *  i'h  one  blixiog  ejv  >  aiaof  the  heala 
Whpre  *1iilo  rolh  bb  tn»m  of  foM,  (bey  icia 
Their  ftnmiaf  rteadb 

Pto-ntihm$  Vinehu ;  JEtdiijI. PatUi^  TVandatiim. 

Pavsanios  i  '1.i  uf,  ihtt  the  Oryphins  are  represented 
by  Ariste  is  as  m  msters  resembllog  li^ns,  with  the 
Uaks  and  .ia;;s  ^f  ea.!les.  By  the  way,  Di  'nysius  of 
BaJcamasFUS  is  f  '^pinion  that  no  such  poem  as  this  of 
Ariaieiiev  r  existed. 

6  Zr^perft'irMz/s.]— The  ancients  do  n'vtappearto hare 
hwi  any  prrr  ite  ileis  f  the  country  of  this  people.  The 
Hyperbre  in  m  unfains  are  als.-)  frequently  memi  med, 
vbich,  as  ap^^ars  fr  im  Virgil,  were  the  same  as  the 
Hxpbean : 

Tali*  nyTie^frwrg"  mifnm  tatjeOx  trtnnt 
Gem  rW  »^  vii«m  Rhipv*  tnadftur  Euro 
El  fesmktm  faivie  vtMtattmpanmtm^^T. 

u 


personage,  both  at  Proconncsus  and  Cyzicus 
It  is  said  of  this  Aristeae,  that  he  was  of  one  of 
the  beat  familiea  of  hia  country,  and  that  bo 
died  in  the  workshop  of  a  fuller,  into  which  he 
had  accidentally  gone.  The  fuller  immediately 
secured  hia  shop,  and  went  to  inform  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceaaed  of  what  hid  happened. 
The  report  having  circulated  through  thtf  city,  * 
that  Ariateaa  was  dead,  there  came  a  man  of 
Cyzirua,  of  the  city  of  Artacea,  whe  affirmed 
that  this  assertion  waa  falae,  for  that  he  had  met 
Ariateaa  going  to  Cysicua,*  and  had  spoken  with 
him.  In  consequence  of  his  positive  assertions, 
the  friends  of  Ariateaa  haatened  to  the  fuller's 
shop  with  every  thing  which  waa  necessary  for 
hia.  funeral,  but  when  they  came  there,  no  ArLi- 
teaa  waa  to  be  found,  alive  or  dead.  Seven 
yeara  afterwarda  it  is  said  that  he  re-appeared 
at  Proconnesua,  and  composed  those  versea 
which  the  Greeks  call  Arimaspian,  after  which 
ho  vaniehed  a  second  time. 

XV.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  theao 
citiea  speak  of  Ariateaa;  but  I  am  about  to  re- 
late a  circumstance  which  to  my  own  knowledge 
happened  to  the  Metapontinea  of  Italy,  three 
hundred  and  forty  yeara  aAer  Arbteaa  bad  a 
second  time  diaappeared,  according  to  my  con- 
jecture, as  it  agreea  with  what  I  beard  at  Pro- 
conneaus  and  Metapontua.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  place  affirm,  that  Aristeaa  having 
appeared  in  their  city,  directed  them  toconetrnct 
an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  near  it  a  statue  to  Ari»- 
teas  of  Proconnesus.  He  told  them  that  they 
were  the  only  people  of  Italy  whom  Apollo  had 
ever  honoured  by  hia  presence,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  attendeil  the  god  under  the  form  of  a 
crow  f  having  aaid  this,  he  disappeared.    Tho 

7  CifTi'^ts.y—ThlB  was  one  of  the  m'>8i  flourishing 
citl  B  -f  Mysia,  situated  in  a  small  island  <tf  the  Propontis, 
and  built  by  the  Milesians.  It  is  thus  mentijned  by  Ovid: 

lode  PrapoBlbeb  bcreoieai  Cjnena  orii 
Cysieon  Xxatrnm  oobile  fntii  opm. 

The  people  of  this  place  were  remarkable  for  their 
effjminacy  and  cowardice,whence  tinctura  Cyzicena  be- 
came proverbi:il  f  ir  anj  dastardly  charticier.  It  has  now 
tiecome  a  peniiisuU,  by  the  fillioirupof  the  small  chan> 
Del  by  which  it  was  divided  fr.>m  the  continent.— 7* 

8  Going  to  Cyai'iie.]— Up^n  this  story  Larcher  re- 
marks, that  there  are  innumerable  others  like  it,  both 
am'>n«  the  ancients  and  moderns.  A  very  ridiculous  onn 
is  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  if  K  mulus :— A  nun 
named  Cle.>medes,  sseinsrhimself  pursued,  jumped  into  a 
?reat  chest,  which  closed  upon  him ;  after  many  ineflbc 
ttril  attempts  to  open  it,  tHey  tir  «ke  it  in  pieces,  but  no 
Cle  tino'ies  wis  to  be  f 'und,  nlive  or  dead. 

9  Under  Ikef  rm  of  a  rrow.]— Pliny  relates  this  some- 
what diff^remly.  He  says,  it  was  the  s  ul  of  Aristeas, 
which  having  left  his  body  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
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Mctiipontines  relate,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
they  sent  to  Dephi,  to  inquire  what  that  un- 
natural appearance  might  mean  ;  the  Pythian 
told  them  in  reply,  to  perform  what  had  been 
directed,  for  that  they  would  find  their  obedience 
rewarded  ;  they  obeyed  accordingly,  and  there 
now  Blands'near  the  statue  of  Apollo  himself, 
another  bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas :  it  is 
placed  in  the  public  square  of  the  city  surround- 
ed with  laurels. 

XVI.  Thus  much  of  Aristeas. — No  certain 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  places  which 
lie  remotely  beyond  the  country  of  which  I 
beforo  spako :  on  this  subject  I  could  not  meet 
with  any  person  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
•knowledge.  A  risteas  above-mentioned  confes- 
ses, in  the  poem  which  he  wrote,  that  he  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  Issedoncs ;  and  that 
what  he  related  of  the  countries  more  remote, 
he  learned  of  the  Issedoncs  themselves.  For 
my  own  part,  all  the  intelligence  which  the  most 
assiduous  researches,  and  the  greatest  attention 
to  authenticity,  have  been  able  to  procure,  shall 
be  faithfully  related. 

XVII.  As  we  advance  from  the  port  of  the 
Borysthenites,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
centre  of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Scythia,  the 
"first  people  who  are  met  with  are  the  Callipi- 
■dae,*  who  are  Greek  Scythians :  beyond  these  is 
:another  nation  called  the  Halizoncs.'  These 
two  people  in  general  observe  the  customs  of 
'the  Scythians:  except  that  for  food  they  sow 
corn,  onions,  gsirlic,  lentils,  and  millet.  Be- 
yond the  Haliznncs  dwell  some  ploughing  Scy- 
thians, who  sow  corn  not  to  eat,  but  for 
sale.  Still  more  remote  are  the  Neuri,'  whose 
country  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  is  totally  uninhabited.  All 
•these  nations  dwell  near  the  river  Hypanis,  to 
•the  west  of  the  Borysthenes. 

crow.  Bis  wtrds  are  these:  Aristea  etiam  viaam  ero- 
lantern  ex  ore  in  Pr  'cnnneso,  corvi  effigie  magna  qvse 
sequiiur  fal  ul  aitate. —LorrAcr. 

The  crow  w  is  sacred  to  A pi>llo,a8 appears  fnnn  iF.lian 
de  Animalihus,  bjok  tH.  18.  We  learn  also  from  Scali> 
ger,  iu  his  N  tea  on  Manilius,  that  a  crow  sittincr  on  a 
tripod  WH0  f  und  on  b  me  ancient  coins,  to  which  Statius 
also  alludes  in  the  f  11  *w{ns  lines : 

Nno  eooia  otaeurui  tripadam^-T. 

t  Callipida.]S  linus  calls  these  people  Callipodes. 

-r. 

3  Tfalixen€».']^St  called,  because  lurrounded  on  all 
sides  bj  the  se  i,  is  the  word  itself obri  usXy  testifies.— 7^. 

3  A'«<ri.l— Meli,bv>k  ii.  I,  says  of  this  r«'»plc»  lh»l 
thej  had  the  p>wer  of  transf  Tming  themselves  into 
w  Ives,  and  resumine  their  f  rmer  shape  at  pleamre  — 
Neuris  statuni  sin  ulis  tempos  est, quo  si  vclint  in  Inpc  s, 
IterunK^ue  in  ejs  qui  fueie  muientur.— 7*. 


XVIII.  Having  ;.  oased  be  Boryathenes, 
the  first  country  towards  the  sea  is  Hy  lea.  con- 
tiguous to  which  are  some  Scythian  husband- 
men, who  call  themselves  Olbiopolits,  but  who, 
by  the  Greeks  living  near  the  Hypania,  are 
called  Burysthenites.*  The  country  poaessed 
by  these  Scythians  towards  the  east,  is  the 
space  of  a  three  days'  journey,  as  far  as  the 
river  Panticapes ;  to  the  north,  their  lands  ex- 
tend to  the  amount  of  an  eleven  days*  voysgs 
along,  the  Borysthenes.  The  space  beyond 
this  is  a  vast  inhospitable  desert ;  and  remoter 
still  are  the  Androphagi,  or  men-eaters,  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  and  by  no  meana  Scythian.  As 
we  pass  farther  from  these,  the  country  is  alto- 
gether desert,  not  containing,  to  our  knowledge, 
any  inhabitants. 
^  XIX.  To  the  east  of  these  Scythians,  who 
are  husbandmen,  and  beyond  the  river  Psnti- 
capes,  are  the  Scythian  Nomadea  or  shepherds, 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  agriculture: 
except  Hyloea.  all  this  country  is  naked  of  trees. 
These  Nomades  inhabit  a  district  to  ibe  ex- 
tent of  a  fourteen  days'  journey  towards  tiM 
east,  as  far  aa  the  river  Gerrbus. 

XX.  Beyond  the  Gerrbus  is  aituate  whst  is 
termed  the  royal  province  of  Scythia,  possessed 
by  the  more  numerous  psrt  and  the  noblest  of 
the  Scythians  who  consider  all  the  rest  of  tbeir 
countrymen  as  their  slaves.  From  the  wuth 
they  extend  to  Tauris,  and  from  the  castas  far 
as  the  trench  which  was  sunk  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  blinded  slaves,  and  again  as  fsr  as 
the  port  of  the  Palus  Mcotis,  called  Chemni, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  are  spread  aa  far  as 
the  Tanais.  Beyond  these,  to  the  north,  live 
the  Melanchlaeni,  another  nation  who  are  not 
Scythians.  Beyond  the  Melanchlcni,  the  Isnds 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  as  we  believe  entirely 
uninhabited. 

XXI.  Beyond  the  Tanais  the  region  of 
Scythia  terminates,  and  the  first  nation  we 
rneet  with  are  the  Sauromats,  who,  coromenc- 
ing  at  the  remote  parte  of  the  Palus  Mcottt, 
inhabit  a  space  to  the  north,  equal  to  a  fiAeen 
days'  journey  ;  the  country  is  totally  Jestituts 
of  trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Beyond 
these  are  the  Budini,  who  are  husbsndmen, 
and  in  whose  country  trees  arc  found  in  great 
abundance. 

XXII.  To  the   north,  beyond  the  Budini 

4  Bor.v«/A«n/*«]— These  pe^pl*  •"  called  ly  Pr» 
ptrtius  the  B  Tysthenido) :         ^ 
I  Gloria  Id  bybenn  late  BoryvltfidBa^l 
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is  an  immense  desert  of  an  eight  days'  journey; 
ptising  which  to  the  east  are  the  Thyssagete,  a 
nngokr  but  populous  nation,  who  support 
tbeiBsekes  by  hunting.  Contiguous  to  these, 
in  the  sauM  region,  are  a  people  called  lyrrn  ^ 
tbey  also  live  by  the  chase,  which  they  thus 
panoe: — Having  ascended  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  which  every  where  abound,  they  watch 
5»r  their  prey.  Each  man  has  a  horse,  in- 
■tmcCed  to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  that  it  may 
not  be  seen  ;  they  have  each  also  a  dog.  As 
•ooo  aa  the  man  from  the  tree  discovers  his 
gune,  he  wounds  it  with  an  arrow,  then  mount- 
ing his  horse  he  pursues  it,  followed  by  hia 
dog.  Advancing  from  this  people  still  nearer 
to  the  east,  we  again  meet  with  Scythians,  who 
bsTiog  seceded  from  the  royal  Scythians,  es- 
tablished themselves  here. 

XXIIL  Aa  fsr  as  these  Scythians,  the 
whole  country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  excellent ; 
bfjond  them  it  becomes  barren  and  stony. 
After  travelling  over  a  considerable  space,  a 
people  are  found  living  at  the  foot  of  aome 
lofty  mountains,  who,  both  male  and  female, 
ire  said  to  be  bald  from  their  birth,  having 
Urge  chins,  and  nostrils  like  the  ape  species. 
They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  their 
dress  is  Scythian  ;  they  live  chiefly  upon  the 
produce  of  a  tree  which  is  called  the  ponticus ; 
it  is  as  large  as  a  flg,  and  has  a  kernel  not  un- 
like a  bean;  when  it  is  ripe  they  press  it 
tfaroogh  a  cloth ;  it  produces  a  thick  black 
liquor  which  they  call  aschy  ;  this  they  drink, 
miiing  it  with  milk  ;  the  grosser  parts  which 
remain  they  form  into  balls  and  eat.  They 
have  but  few  cattle  from  the  want  of  proper 
pasturage.  Each  man  dwells  under  his  tree: 
this  daring  the  winter  they  cover  with  a  thick 
white  cloth,  which  in  the  summer  is  removed ; 
they  live  unmolested  by  any  one,  being  con- 
fidered  as  sacred,  and  having  amongst  them  no 
ofiensive  weapon.  Their  neighboura  apply  to 
them  for  decision  in  rontters  of  private  contro- 
versy ;  and  whoever  seeks  an  asylum  amon^fst 
them  is  secure  from  injury.  They  arc  called 
the  Argippei.' 


5  /yreff.}— U  is  In  vain  thnt  Messieurs  Falc'>nnet  and 
Mallet  are  desirtistf  reading  Tv|.)(9i,  ihe  Turks,  the 
auQea9H<*ccur8  in  Piroponius  MeU;  h  would  be  bet* 
ter,  wiih  Pimiinus^  to  correct  the  text  of  the  peo- 
gnfih^r  bv  ih it  of  Herodotus.  Pliny  hIsj  j  lins  this 
peT'ls  wW»  xhtThyBmteeim.—Larcher. 

6  i/^'^pywi]— These  pe  >ple  are  said  to  liave  derived 
fheir  name  fr  'm  the  white  htrses  with  which  their 
^WD*.rv  athnmdsft     The  Tartars  of  ihei  presi'nt  dav  am 


XXIV.  As  far  as  these  people  who  aro 
bald,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  inter- 
mediate nations  is  clear  and  satisfactory;  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Scythians,  who  have 
frequent  communication  with  them,  from  the 
Greeks  of  the  port  on  the  Borysthenes.  and 
from  many  other  places  of  trade  on  the  Euxine. 
As  these  nations  have  seven  different  languages, 
the  Scythiana  who  communicate  with  them 
have  occasion  for  as  many  interpreters. 

XXV.  Beyond  these  Argippci,  no  certain 
intelligence  is  to  be  had,  a  chain  of  lofty  and 
inaccessible  mountains  precluding  all  discovery. 
The  people  who  are  bald,  assert,  what  I  can  by 
no  meana  believe,  that  these  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  men,  who^in  their  lower  parts 
resemble  a  goat;  and  that  beyond  these  are  a 
race  that  sleep  away  aix  months  of  the  year : 
neither  does  this  seem  at  all  more  probable. 
To  the  east  of  the  Argippci  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  country  is  possessed  by  the  Is- 
sedones ;  but  beyond  them  to  the  north  neither 
the  Issedones  nor  the  Argippsi  know  any  thing 
more  than  I  have  already  related. 

XXVI.  The  Issedonea  have  these,  among 
other  customs : — As  often  as  any  one  loses  his 
father,  his  relations  severally  provide  some 
cattle  ;  these  they  ki!l,  and  having  cut  them  in 
pieces,  they  dismember  also  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and,  mixing  the  whole  together,  feast 
upon  it ;  the  head  slone  is  preserved,  from  this 
they  carefully  remove  the  hair,  and  cleansing  it 
thoroughly  set  it  in  gold  ;^  it  is  afterwards  es- 
teemed sacred,  and  produced  in  their  solemn 
annual  sacrifices.  Every  man  observes  the 
above  rites  in  honour  of  his  father,  as  the 
Greeks  do  theirs  in  memory  of  the  dead.'     In 


siiid  to  hold  whhe  horses  in  preat  estimation ;  how  much 

they  were  esteemed  in  ancient  times,   apt-wars  frm 

various  passasres  of  different  writers,  who  l>«lieved  tlmt 

they  excelled  in  swiftness  all  horses  of  a  diflerent 

colour. 

Qui  candor*  alvnuitetrant,  eanibui  aiina.— 7*. 

7  Set  it  in  gold.'}— We  learn  from  Livy,  that  the  Boii, 
a  pe  iple  of  GhuI,  did  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  sculls  i>f  their  enemies.— Purpato  inde  capiie  ut  mo* 
iis  est,  chI vum  aur  >  csela  vere :  Idque  sacrum  vhs  iis  eral 
qu  •  s  «lennibus  liharent. — See  Ltry,  chap.  xxiv.  b  m  k  'i3 

8  In  memory  i/ the d.-ad.}— The  Greek*  had  anniver> 
sary  days  in  remembrance  of  departed  frieads.  These 
were  indiflTerently  termed  N*^f«-ia,  asi-eins  solemnixnd 
on  the  festival  <  f  Nemesis,  tjemtaj  and  Vi**<r*»-  This 
latter  word  seems  1 1  intimate  that  these  were  feasts  in 
stituted  to  c>mmem«rate  the  hirih-dxys;  tut  these  it 
appears,  were  observed  by  survivins  rla*i^ns  and 
friends  upon  the  anniversary  if  a  pera  n's  ileath. 
Amongst  many  other  customs  which  divtin  uished  theiie 
rty,r<«  nnm^  wffre  rem»rkntle  f  r  their  siuifiliciiy  and 
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other  refipccts  it  is  raid  that  they  venerate  the 
principles  of  justice ;  and  that  their  females 
enjoy  equal  authority  with  the  men. 

XXVII.  The  lasedonea  themselves  aflirm, 
that  the  country  beyond  Vhem  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  who  have  but  one  eye,  and  by 
Gryphins  who  are  guardians  of  the  gold.— 
Such  is  the  information  which  the  Scythiana 
have  from  the  Isscdones,  and  we  from  the 
Scythians;  in  the  Scythian  tongue  they  are 
called  Arimaspians,  from  Arima,  the  Scythian 
word  for  one,  and  spu,  an  eye. 

XXVIII.  Through  all  the  region  of  which 
we  ha^e  been  speaking,  the  winter  season, 
which  continues  for  eight  monihit,  is  intolerably 
severe  and  cold.  At  ^is  time  if  water  be 
poured  upon  the  ground,  unless  it  be  near  a 
fire,  it  will  not  make  clay.  The  sea  itself,* 
and  all  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus^  is  congealed; 

eleiranre.  They  strewed  flowers  on  the  tomb,  they  en- 
circled k  >Kilh  myrtle,  ibey  placed  lucks  of  their  hair 
upon  it,  they  tenderly  invrked  the  names  of  those  de« 
parted,  and  lastly  they  poured  aweet  ointments  upon 
the  pmve. 

These  observances  with  llule  varlati'm,  took  place 
hoth  in  Greece  and  Rome.— See  the  beautiful  ode  of  Ana* 
creon : 

Ti  rt  }|i  X<9e»/rvfi^(iv, 

Thus  rendered  by  Cowley : 

Why  do  WB  pKCKSQi  olatBiMilt  Mowar, 
NoUe  wum  why  do  we  imr, 
BeauilaoHi  flowm  why  do  we  ipread 
Upon  the  mon'bienti  of  tbe  deed  ? 
NothiBr  they  but  durt  eu  thow, 
Or  bouee  the*  Kaeteo  to  be  lo; 
Crowa  Bie  with  rata  wfaOat  I  Ihik 

See  also  the  much  admired  api«stropbe  addressed  by 
Tirgil  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus : 

Tea  Blanaode  poer,  ■!  qoa  bm  ae|«n  rampH, 
1 «  Blertellui  erb :  muibui  dale  lilk  pleai^ 
Fu  piraa  i|arpuu  flom,  uiBMuaqBO  Bapolk 
Bs  altem  eewmmlwn  dank.— r 

I  Tike  MO  i7««{f.]— 'The  Greeks,  whn  had  no  knowledf^ 
of  this  country,  were  of  opini  >n  that  the  aea  could  not 
yt  congealed ;  they  cnnaequently  conaidered  this  passage 
of  Herridntus  as  fiibulrnis.  The  mndems,  whn  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  regions  of  the  north,  well  know 
that  Herodotus  was  ripht.— tar«A«r. 

Upon  this  subject  the  f  llowin?  whimsical  passage 
occurs  in  Macrobius.— Kam  quod  Herodotus  hlatorianim 
scrlptnr,  contra  omnium  forme  qui  h»c  quvaiverunt 
opinionem  scripsit,  mare  Bosporicnm,  qu«  d  etClmmer- 
ium  appellat,  earumque  partlum  mareomne  quod  Scythi- 
cum  dicitur,  id  gelu  constringi  et  consisiere,  aliter  est 
qaam  putatar ;  nam  non  marina  aqua  con*rahitur,  sed 
quia  piurimam  In  illis  re?ionibus  fluvi  irum  eBt,et  palu< 
duro  in  ipsa  maria  Influentinm,  superficies  maris  cul  duU 
ces  aquK  innatanl,  eonirelascit,  et  inc-  -lumi  aqtia  marina 
videtur  in  mari  gelu,  sed  de  advenis  undis  c-iactum,  &c. 

t  jBMp^ktfTua.j— ft  is  Indlflbrontly  written  Bosphorus 


and  the  Scytuiaos  who  live  within  the  trench 
before  mentioned  make  hostile  incursions  upon 
the  ice,  and  penetrate  with  their  waggons  as  far 
as  Sindica.  During  eight  months  the  climate 
is  thus  severe,  and  the  remaining  four  are  sufii- 
ciently  cold.  In  this  region  the  winter  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  in  other  c  m<ates;  for  at 
this  time,  when  it  rains  abundantly  eleewhere, 
it  here  scarcely  rains  at  all,  whilst  in  the  sum- 
mer the  rains  are  incessant.  At  the  season 
when  thunder  is  common  in  other  placea,  here 
it  is  never  heard,  Init  during  the  aumroer  it  is 
very  heavy.  If  it  bto  ever  known  to  thunder 
in  the  winter,  it  is  considered  as  ominoosu  If 
earthquakes  happen  in  Scythia,  in  either  seasoa 
of  the  year,  it  is  thought  a  prodigy.  Their 
horaes  are  able  to  bear  the  extremest  severity 
of  the  climate,  which  the  assea  and  mules  fre- 
quently cannot  ;^  though  in  other  regions  the 
cold  which  destroys  the  former  has  little  cfiect 
upon  the  latter. 

XXIX.  I'his  circumstance  of  their  climats 
seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  their  cattle  ars 
without  horns  ;^   and  Homer  in  the  Odyssey 

and  Bi)spon*8 ;  both  signify  the  same  thing,  far  ^t(f  •* 
and  wof  §«»  b  »th  have  the  same  meaning  with  my%*w^  to 
drive.  See  Hesychias,  at  the  word  ve^iwrai.  The  in- 
habitants were  henlsmen,  which  indeed  the  word  impliefl. 
See  Ap(>ll  iniua  Rhitdius,  1.  ii.  ver.  i.  Their  king  Amy- 
CU8  is  described  with  the  herdaman's  atafl^  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  ver.  31  The  people  are  represented  as  unlike 
the  Argonauts  in  shape  and  manners,  ver.  37;  and 
Amycus  as  a  savage  giant,  or  s  >n  of  the  earth,  ver.  ^ 
d.  Valerius  Flaccus  thus  describea  the  sea  passing  the  ' 
straits : 

See  also  Apoll.>n.  Rhfid.  ver.  322.  much  better: 
The  pastures  Flaccus  describes  as  exceediogly  rich : 

Flngne  vlum  el  dami^gto  bob  ioridii  fenmh 
But  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabiunts  as  savage  an  I 
lawless : 

Nob  BBdcra  IcKSiBi 
inU  ealoBt,  pbeidae  ant  jam  IcnenHa  gealm 

3  Amu  and  muUtfrequently  rwtnot.'} — ^Thlsassminii 
of  Hernlotus  is  confirmed  by  Pitny,  who  says,  **  Ipsma 
animal  (asinuS)  frigoris  maxima  Impatiens :  ideo  bob 
^eneratur  inPooto,nec9equinoctia  vem'set  cetera  pe> 
ctia  admittatur  sed  aolatitii*."  The  ass  is  a  native  of  Ara* 
bia ;  the  warmer  the  climate  in  which  they  ara  prodBced 
the  larger  and  the  better  they  are.  **  Their  site  and  their 
spirit,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "regularly  decline  as ibey 
advance  into  c.  Ider  redons."  Rillingsbed  says, that  \n 
his  time  **  our  lands  did  yeelde  no  assss.**  At  pnetM 
they  appear  tn  ije  nalvralitad  In  our  country ;  aad  M. 
Larcher's  observation,  that  they  are  not  cnRitem  ia 
England,  must  have  ariaen  fn>ro  misinformation.  Tkit 
the  English  breed  of  eases  is  compar»tively  less  beat**)* 
ful,  must  be  acknowledced.— 7*. 

4  Without  Aonw.]— HippKrales,  speaklo^of Iha  Scy- 
thian chariots,  says,  they  are  drawn  byozao  whlcli  baie 
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his  a  Kim  which  confirms  my  opinion : — •<  And 
Libja,  wheve  the  sheep  have  always  horns  ;"^ 
vbich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  warm  cU- 
nutes  horna  will  readily  grow ;  but  in  places 
vbich  are  extremely  cold,  they  either  will  not 
grow  at  all,  or  are  always  diminutive. 

XXX.  The  peculiarities  of  Scythla  are  thus 
explained  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  but 
u  I  have  accustomed  myself  from  thecommence- 
nent  of  this  history  to  deviate  occasionally 
from  my  subject,  I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing 
my  surprise,  tha(  the  district  of  Elis  never  pro- 
duces mules ;  yet  the  air  is  by  no  means  cold, 
nor  can  any  other  satisfactory  reason  be  assigned. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  believe  that  their  not 
possessing  mules  is  the  effect  of  some  curse.* 


no  boms,  and  that  tka  cold  provents  their  having  any. 
-  Lar'ker. 

B  Alva'jB  Aon**.]— The  line  here  quoted  from  Homer 
ii  ihos  rendered  by  P  tpe : 

Aad  t«e  fait  onteu/k  of  tandaesBl  hnm 
Tke  brows  of  all  Ihetr  yvn^  incraUB  aAxm 

6  (If  same  «-«r»tf,}— The  Dlliwing  passage  is  f>und'in 
Plourch's  Oreck  questions. 

Ct  Why  d.>  the  men  of  Elia  lead  their  mares  Iwyond 
llicir  b-^rders  when  they  w  ^uld  have  iham  ctn'ered  1 

A.  Was  it  because  JEaomaua,  being  remarkable  for 
Vb  freat  luve  of  h  Tses,  imprecated  many  horrid  curses 
upon  mares  thai  sh  raid  bs  (thus)  covered  in  Elin,  and 
that  ihe  pe  'ple  in  terror  of  his  curses  will  nut  suflbr  it 
tobe  d-tne  within  their  district  1 

h  is  indisputably  evident,  that  something  Is  omitted  or 
corrupted  in  this  passage  of  Plutarch.  As  h  stands  at 
preseot  ii  appears  that  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by 
ii^rfe*,  and  so  the  translators  have  rendered  it ;  l^ut  the 
lore  rf  JEnomaus  f  ir  h  ^raes,  would  hardly  lead  him  bi 
loahiofd  an  Inc  nsiatency  as  that  of  cursing  the  breed 
of  them  within  his  kinsrdcnn.  The  truth  Is,  h  was  the 
brtcd  rf  mulea  which  he  Itaded  with  imprecations ;  and 
it  vuoTily  when  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by  asses, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them,  tn  avoid  lulling 
under  his  curse.  S->me  word  expressing  this  nurht  there- 
f  >raia  t«  f  und  in  Plutarch,  and  the  suspicion  of  cornip- 
tioo  naioniUy  Ctlls  at  once  on  the  unintellleible  w  ird 
itils  ,  which  \B  totally  omitted  in  the  Latin  versi  m,  and 
^Tcn  up  by  Xylander  »s  inexplicable;  Wesselin?  would 
change  it  to  i*51fv(.  but  that  does  nnt  remove  the  fault  : 
if  we  read  i»Ble*s»«  nil  will  be  easy.  Tlie  question  will 
Utrn  stand  thus :  **  Why  do  the  men  of  Klis  lead  th'^se 
nares  icAi  k  are  to  receive  aaeety  beyond  their  borders  to 
be  overed  1**  And  we  must  render  aflerwards,  **  that 
shmild  te  thia  covered,"  instead  of '•orerrdnnly :  o  ve  f  exs( 
bein^  a  compound  firmed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
Mfwm  of  the  Greek  language,  but  nt>t  in  common  use, 
Biixlu  easily  be  e:imipled  by  a  careless  or  Ignorant 
trinicribcr.  I  sh  >uld  not  have  dwelt  so  1  »ng  on  a  ver- 
bal criticism  of  this  kind,  had  not  the  emendation  ap- 
peared important,  and  calculated  to  throw  additional 
li^lttnn  this  passase  of  H;r«idotus. 

Cwnf  nni%t>le  m  this,  is  the  account  of  Pausanias  :—**  In 
Elis,**  says  he,  ''mares  will  not  produce  fr  m  asses, 
(b  tt^  they  will  in  the  fHaces  contipu'  <us:  this  the  people 
inpwt  i'>  aime  curse."    Book  v.  p.  384. 

And  Eustathlus  has  a  similar  remark  In  his  Comment 
wDioaysiQs,!.  ^£9. 


When  their  mares  require  the  male,  the  Eleana 
take  them  out  of  the  limiu  of  their  own  tern* 
tories  and  there  snfler  asses  to  cover  them ; 
when  th^  have  conceived  they  return. 

XXXI.  Concerning  those  feathers,  which, 
as  the  Scythians  say,  so  cloud  the  atmosphere 
that  they  cannot  penetrate  nor  even  discera 
what  lies  beyond  them,  my  opinion  is  this: — 
In  those  remoter  regions  there  is  a  perpetual 
fall  of  snow,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  less 
in  sumnter  than  in  winter.  Whoever  observes 
snow  falling  continually,  will  easily  conceive 
what  I  say  ;  for  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
feathers.  These  regions,  therefore,  which  are 
thus  situated  remotely  to  the  north,  are  unin* 
habitable  from  the  unremitting  severity  of  the 
climate ;  and  the  Scythians,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  mistake  the  snow  for  feathers.^-- 
But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  quite  enough. 

XXXII.  Of  the  Hyperboreans'  neither  the 
Scythians  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
the  Issedones  alone  excepted,  have  any  know- 
ledge ;  and  indeed  what  they  say  merits  but 
little  attention.  The  Scythians  speak  of  these 
as  they  do  of  the  Ajrimaspians.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Hesiod  mentions  these  Hyper- 
boreans, as  does  Homer  also  in  the  Epigonoi,* 
if  he  was  really  the  author  of  those  verses. 

XXXIII.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans the  Delians  are  more  communicative. 
They  affirm,  that  some  sacred  offerings  of  this 
people,  carefully  folded  in  straw,  were  given  to 

Upon  the  above  Larcher  remarlcs,  that  this  dinibtless 
was  the  reason  why  tlie  race  of  chari  >ts  drawn  by  moles 
was  abolished  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  been 
introduced  there  in  the  seventieth  Olympiad  by  Thersias 
of  Thessaly.— r. 

7  Sftmr/or/coihera.}— The  comparison  of  filling  snow 
m  fleeces  of  wool  as  being  very  obvi  tus  and  natural,  is 
f  >und  ill  abundance  of  writers,  ancient  and  jn^dern. 

See  Psalm  cxlvii.  ver.  5.— Who  sendeth  his  snow  like 
wor<l.    Martial  beautifully  calls  snow  densum  tacitanua 

vellus  aquorum. 

la  wImB  opMiaQi  framb 
A  vipoory  delujcs  Iks  lo  HWir  oooKUlM ; 
Htavy  they  roll  thsir  fleecy  world  aioas.—Thonuon, 

8  iT^perftorrans.]— It  appears  from  the  Sch  liast  on 
Pindar,  that  the  Greeks  called  the  Thracians,  Boreans ; 
there  is  theref  >re  great  probability  that  they  called  the 
people  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans. — Larcher. 

9  Epigonm."]  -That  H  >mer  was  the  author  of  various 
P'tems  besides  the  Ili;id  and  the  Odyssey,  there  seems 
little  reas  >n  to  d  ubi :  ttiat  ha  was  the  author  of  thesa 
in  question  can  hardly  be  made  appear.  The  Scii<>liasiof 
Aristophanes  assigns  them  t  >  Antimachus :  tut  Antima- 
chusofCoK^phan  waslatnr  than  Hcrodutus,  wt  at  least 
his  cotemporavv  The  subject  of  these  vers(>s  were  the 
suppt^sed  authors  of  the  second  Theban  war.  At  tLe 
time  in  which  H  >mer  flourished,  the  wars  of  Thelws 
and  of  Troy  were  the  sut  jects  of  universal  curiosity 
and  attention^— 7*. 
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the  ScythinnSyfrom  whom  deicending  regularly 
throagh  every  contiguoas  nation,'  they  arrived 
at  length  at  the  Adriatic.  From  hence,  trans- 
ported towards  the  south,  they  were  first  of  all 
received  hy  the  Dodoneans  of  Greece ;  from 
them  again  they  wer^  transmitted  to  the  gulf 
of  Melis;  whence  passing  into  Euboea,  they 
were  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  till  they 
arrived  at  Csrystus ;  not  stopping  at  Andros, 
the  Carys'iana  carried  them  to  Tenos,  the 
Tenisna  to  Delos ;  at  which  place  the  Delians 
affirm  they  came  as  we  have  related.  Thry 
farther  observe,  that  to  bring  these  offerings 
the  Hyperboreans'  sent  two  young  women, 
whose  names  were  Hyperoche  and  Laodice: 
five  of  their  countrymen  accompanied  them  as 
a  guard,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration  at  De- 
los, and  called  the  Peripheres.'  As  these  men 
never  returned,  the  Hyperboresns  were  greatly 
offended,  and  took  the  following  method  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  evil :  They  carried 

I  Through  every  nmtigttaut  nation."}— On  this  subject 
the  Aihentans  have  anuther  tradiUan. — See  Paueaniaa^ 
c.  zxxi.  p.  77. 

According  to  them,  these  oflSerings  were  ^ven  by  the 
Hyperb  reans  to  the  Arimasptans,  by  the  Arimas|iianB 
to  the  Scythians,  by  the  Scythians,  carried  to  Sinope. 
The  Greeks  fr.im  thence  passed  them  from  one  to  ann< 
(her,  till  they  arrived  at  Prasis,  a  place  dependent  on 
Athens ;  the  Athenians  ultimately  sent  them  to  Del»8. 
**  This,"  says  M.  Larcher, "  seems  to  roe  a  less  prubatle 
account  than  that  of  the  Oelians." 

3  H^;>cr6or«cms.}— Upon  the  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, our  learned  royihv>l>>gist  Mr.  Bryant  has  a  very 
curtoas  chapter.  The  reader  will  do  well  t'>  consult  the 
whole  ;  but  the  f  lliming  extract  Is  particularly  appll* 
cable  to  the  chapter  t)ef  >re  tis. 

Of  all  other  people  the  Hyperboreans  seem  most  to 
have  respected  the  people  of  Del  )S.  To  this  islHod  they 
usnd  to  send  cuntinualljr  mystic  presents,  which  were 
greatly  reverenced :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Delians 
knew  more  of  their  history  than  any  other  community 
of  Greece.  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Delus,  takes 
notico  of  the  Hyperb  ^reans  and  their  offerinps. 

Tbts  pe'^ple  were  esteemed  very  sacred ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Apr^llt,  when  exiled  from  heaven,  and  when  he  had 
seen  his  offspring  slain,  retired  to  their  country.  It 
seems  he  wept;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  every 
tear  was  nmbier. 

See  Apoll<>niu8  Rhodhis,  book  iv.  611. 

The  Cdic  K^n  » tradWoa  boM, 
Ttal  every  drnpoT  anlMr  was  •  tear 
Sbcd  by  A^nflo,  whea  Im  Aid  ffOB  knvaa ; 
For  airely  did  he  w«e|i,  ud  0*inm)in^  |mM 
ThfiM^b  oaoy  •  dolariil  mgloo,tiU  te  rMchV 
The  ocrad  Hypntanua. 

See  Bryant,  vol.  iii.  491. 

3  Per^pft^rcs.]— Those  whom  the  different  sutes  of 
Greece  sent  to  consult  Apollo,  or  to  oflfer  him  sacrifice 
lu  the  name  »f  their  country,  they  called  Theorol.  They 
gave  the  name  nf  Deliastoi  in  th'^se  wh  ^m  they  sent  to 
Dels;  and  >f  Pyihastol  to  those  who  went  to  Doliihi. 
'-'iMrthtr, 


to  their  frontiers  their  offerings,  folded  in  barley- 
straw,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  of  tbeir 
neighboura,  directed  them  to  forward  them  pro- 
gressively, till,  as  is  reported,  they  thus  arrived. 
This  singularity  observed  hy  the  Hyperboreans 
is  practised,  as  I  myself  have  seen,  amongst  the 
women  of  Thrace  and  Psonia,  who  in  their 
sacrifices  to  the  regal  Diana  make  use  of  bar- 
ley-straw. 

XXXIV.  In  honour  of  the  Hyperborean 
virgins  who  died  at  Delos,  the  Delian  youth  of 
both  sexes  celebrate  certain  rites,  in  which  they 
cut  off  their  hais ;  ^  this  ceremony  is  observed 
by  virgins  previous  to  their  marriage,  who, 
having  deprived  themselves  of  their  hair,  wind 
it  round  a  spindle,  and  place  it  on  the  tomb 
This  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  sod  is 
shaded  hy  an  olive,  which  grows  there  natarally. 
The  young  men  of  Delos  wind  some  of  thvir 
hair  round  a  certain  herh,  and  place  it  on  the 
tomb.  Such  are  the  honours  which  the  Deli- 
ans pay  to  these  virgins. 

XXXV.  The  Delians  add.  that  in  the  ssme 
age,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Hyperoche  and 
Laodice  at  Delos,  two  other  Hyp«-rborean  vir- 
gins came  there,  whose  names  were  Argis  sod 
Opis  ;^  their  object  was  to  bring  an  offering  to 
Lucina,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  happy  de- 
livery of  their  females;  but  that  Argis  sod 
Opis  were  accompanied  by  the  deities  them- 
selves.     They  are,  therefore,  honoured   with 

4  Cut  (iff  their  Acn'r.]— The  custom  of  uffering  the  lutir 
to  the  gods  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Si'meiimei  it 
was  deposited  in  the  temples,  as  in  the  case « f  Berenice, 
who  consecrated  hers  in  the  temple  i  f  Venus ;  si*im* 
times  it  was  suspended  op'tn  trees.— £a^A«r. 

When  the  hair  was  cut  off"  In  h«in<«ur  •  f  the  dead,  h 

was  done  in  a  circular  f»rm.    Allusi'>ti  is  nwde  to  ihif 

ceremony  in  the  Llccira  of  Siiphocles,  line  22.     See 

also  Ovid : 

SdaiB  cnm  vota  eapnioi. 

This  custom  by  tlie  wav,  was  sirirtly  f '(bidden  by  ths 
Jews.    Pope  has  a  very  liidicn  us  allusion  to  it  * 
Wbea  IMaM  or  «  mktRn  A^mv, 
Son*  ploaie  IB  buAw ,  olbenihiTC  tbdr  cnmmj—T, 

6  C^'t.}— Orion,  who  was  bel<>ved  ty  Aumn,  and 
whom  Pherecydes  assens  to  have  Ijcen  the  i  n  cf  Nep- 
tune and  Euryale,  or,  according  to  other  authors,  of 
Terra,  endeav  uring  ti>  oflTe  *  vk  lence  to  Opis,  was  *)«ic 
with  an  am^w  by  Diana. 

The  first  Hyperboreans  who  carried  fflfrintrs  to  IV  l'>i 
were,  ar^rording  to  Callimachus,  named  Cupia,  L»xO| 
and  Hecaeree,  daughter  tif  B  reas.— LonAer 

Opis  is  thus  mentioned  t  y  Vireil : 

Opb  ^  .CbwioB  pHnii  mfatlMr  OjaiiHiia. 

According  to  Servius,  Opts,  Loxo,  and  RecaertSi 
were  synonymous  terms  f  <r  ths  mnon.  Opis  was  also 
iLs  name  of  a  city  of  the  Tigris.-^  7*. 
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•ther  lolemn.  rites.  The  women  assemble  to- 
gether, and,  in  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occa- 
lioo,  by  Olen  of  Lycia,'  they  call  on  the  names 
of  Argis  and  Opis.  Instructed  by  these,  the 
iilaoders  and  lonians  bold  similar  assemblies, 
introducing  the  same  two  names  in  their  hymns. 
This  Olen  was  a  native  of  Lycia,  who  cum- 
p<wed  other  ancient  hymns  in  use  at  Delos. 
When  the  thighs  of  the  victims  are  consumed 
on  the  altar,  the  ashes  are  collected  and  scat- 
tered over  the  tomb  of  Opis  and  Argis.  This 
tomb  is  behind  the  temple  of  Diana,  facing  the 
east,  and  near  the  place  where  the  Ceians  cele- 
bnte  their  festivals. 

XXXVI.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans we  have  spoken  sufficiently  at  large,  for 
the  story  of  Abaris,'  who  was  said  to  be  an 
Hyperborean,  and  to  have  made  a  circuit  of  the 
earth  without  food,  and  carried  on  an  arrow ,^ 
merits  no  attention.  As  there,  are  Hyperbo- 
reans, or  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  north,  one  would  soppose  there  ought  also 
to  be  Hyperuotians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  south.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  but  think  it  exceedingly  ridicu- 


6  Olm  nf  Lyria.2—0\ent  a  priest  and  very  ancient 
poeijins  t«f  re  Hiiner;  he  was  the  first  Greek  pel, 
ixui  the  first  als3  who  declared  the  oracles  of  Ap  <1I  >. 
Tfa«  'mhiMuols  or  Delphi  chanted  the  hymns  which  he 
cotnpoted  f  r  them.  In  one  of  his  hymns  he  called 
Diib/a  the  m  iiher  of  Love ;  in  another  he  affirmed  thxt 
Jaon  was  educated  by  the  Hours,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mars  and  Hebe.-'Larf  her. 

The  w.>ni  Olen  was  prifierly  an  Egyptian  sacred  term, 
and  ez(>re8sed  Glen,  Olenus,  Ailinus,  and  Linus,  but  is 
of  unkoown  meaning.  We  read  of  Olenium  sidus, 
Oleoia  cafjell  i,  and  the  like. 

ISaacitur  Olcaic  tUvM  plmrhte  opeDM     Ovii. 

A  sacred  st  <ne  in  Klis  was  called  Petra  Olenia.  If 
tlien  this  Olen,  styled  a  Hyperborean^  came  ftvim  Lycia 
and  Egypt,  it  makes  me  persuaded  of  what  I  have  •  ften 
nispeciel,  that  the  term  Hypertvirean  is  nut  of  that 
parport  which  the  On  cl  ins  liava  assigns:!  to  it.  There 
were  people  of  this  family  from  the  north,  and  iho  nune 
has  besn  distorted,  and  adapted  s  dely  to  pe.tple  of  those 
parts.  But  there  wrere  Hyperb  reans  from  the  East,  as 
we  find  in  the  his'  >ry  of  Oien.—See  Bryant  farther  on 
lhissubiect,Y  I.  iii .4>2,49i 

7  /l^ia.]— JimUlicus  says  of  this  Abaris,  that  he  was 
the  disci|>ltf  of  Pythagoras ;  s.ime  say  that  he  was  older 
than  Sin;  he  f  «ret  Id  earth4,a  ikes,  plagues,  &c.  Au- 
th')rt  difler  much  as  to  the  time  of  his  comini;  ini» 
Greece :  Harp  icrati  m  says  it  was  in  the  time  if  Crrsus. 

B  On  an  orr'ne.]— There  is  a  fragment  preserved  in 
the  Anecd  -ta  Grwca,  a  translatitin  of  which  Larcher 
gitssinhis  n>tes  which  throws' much  liihl  uptm  this 
fiD^lAr  poBS i^e ;  it  is  this:  a  Kimine  having  made  its 
af^ieira^e  am  in?st  the  Hyperboreans,  Abaris  went  t  • 
O.-Ytr^  Hii,!  entered  ini»  the  service  *>{  Apollo.  The 
<ieil]r  Utt;ht  him  t-i  declare  Oncles.  In  consequence  of 
thif,  he  travelled  ihr  >ugh  Greece,  declaring  nraclef, 
bviog  Id  Ids  hand  an  arrow,  the  symbol  of  ApollJ.— 7*. 


lous  to  hear  sc  ne  men  talk  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  iretending,  without  the  smallest 
reason  or  prjbability,  that  the  ocean  encom- 
passes the  earth  ;  that  the  earth  is  round,  as  if 
mechanically  formed  so ;  and  that  Asia  is  equal 
to  Europe.  I  will,  therefore,  concisely  describe 
the  figure  and  the  size  of  each  of  these  portions 
of  the  earth. 

XXXVII.  The  region  occupied  by  the 
Persians  extends  southward  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
beyond  these  to  the  north  are  the  Medes,  next 
to  them  are  the  Sapirians.  Contiguous  to  the 
Sapirians,  and  where  the  Phasis  empties  itself 
into  the  Northern  Sea,  are  the  Colchians. 
These  four  nations  occupy  the  space  between 
the  two  seas. 

XXXVIII.  From  hence  to  the  west  two 
tracts  of  land  stretch  themselves  towards  the 
sea,  which  I  shall  describe :  The  one  on  the 
north  side  commences  at  the  Phasis,  and  extends 
to  the  sea  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellespont, 
as  far  as  the  Sigeum  of  Troy.  On  the  south 
side  it  begins  at  the  Marandynian  bay,  contigu- 
ous to  Phoenicia,  and  is  continued  to  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  Triopian  promontory  ;  this  space  of 
country  is  inhabited  by  thirty  difii'rent  nations. 

XXXIX.  The  other  district  commences  in 
Persia,  and  is  continued  to  the  Red  Sea.' 
Besides  Persia,  it  comprehends  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  naturally  terminating  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  into  which  Darius  introduced  '°  a  chan- 
nel of  the  Nile.  The  interval  from  Persia  to 
Phoenicia  is  very  extensive.  From  Phoenicia 
it  again  continues  beyond  Syria  of  Palestine,  as 
far  as  Egypt,  where  it  terminates.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  occupied  by  three  nations  on- 
ly.— Such  is  the  division  of  Asia  from  Persia 
westward. 

XL.  To  the  east  beyond  Persia,  Media,  the 
Sapirians  and  Colchians,  the  country  is  bounded 
ty  the  Red  Sea ;  to  the  north  by  the  Caspian 

9  The  Rjd  5*0.]— It  Is  necessary  to  be  observed,  that 
i')t  only  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  known  by  this  name, 
tut  als  I  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Southern  Ocean,  thai 

is  to  s>ty,  th:tt  vast  tract  of  sea  which  lies  between  the 

two  culf8.~Zi.arrA«r. 

What  Hertxi  >ias  calls  the  Erythrean  Sea,  he  carefully 
distiniruishes  fr  »m  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

B  ith  Her  Klaus  and  Agathemnusindusiri  uslydistin- 
iniish  the  Erythrean  Sea,  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  though 
the  latter  was  certainly  s  >  called,  and  had  ihe  name  of 
Erythrean.  The  Panhic  empire  which  included  Persia, 
is  by  Pliny  said  to  be  bounded  to  the  s  lUtb  by  tho 
Mare  Rubrum,  which  was  the  boundary  als  •  of  the  Peiw 
sians ;  by  Mare  Rubrum  he  here  means  the  great  sumh* 
crn  sea.—firya*!/. 

10  Darius  introduced.ySw  book  the  second,  chapu  Uft 
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and  the  river  Arazes,  which  directs  its  course 
towards  the  east.  As  far  as  India,  Asia  is  well 
inhabited  ;  hut  from  India  eastward  the  whole 
ODuntry  is  one  vast  desert,  unknown  and  unex- 
plored. ' 

XLI.  The  second  tract  comprehends  Libya, 
which  begins  where  Egypt  ends.  About  Egypt 
Ibe  country  is  very  narrow.  One  hundred 
thousand  orgyie,  or  one  thousand  stadia,  com- 
prehend the  space  between  thia  and  the  Red 
sea.*  Here  the  country  expands,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Libya. 

XLII.  I  am  much  surprised  at  those  who 
have  divided  and  defined  the  limits  of  Libya, 
Asia  and  Europe,  betwixt  which  the  difference 
is  far  tiom  small.  Europe,  for  instance,  in 
length  much  exceeds  the  other  two,  but  is  of  far 
inferior  breadth ;  except  in  that  particular  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the  whole  of  Libya 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  first  person  who 
has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  aa  we  are  able  to 
judge,  Nechp  king  of  Egypt.  When  he  had 
de«isted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  despatched 
some  vessels,'  under  the  conduct  of  Phenicians, 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Hercu- 
les, and  after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  return  to  Egypt  These  Phenicians,  taking 
their  courae  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the 
Southern  Ocean ;  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
they  landed  in  Libya,  and  planted  some  corn  in 
the  place  where  they  happened  to  find  them- 
sel  vs ;  'V'hen  this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it 
down,  they  again  departed.  Having  thus  con- 
sumed two  years,  they  in  the  third  doubled  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 
Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  oth- 


1  Thf§  and  Ike  Red  &a.]~Here  we  muat  nccessaril) 
ondersland  th«  iithnras  between  the  Mediterrsnean  and 
the  Aralrien  Oulf  or  Red  Sea.  Herodotus  says,  bnok 
ii.  chap.  158,  that  the  shorteit  way  betwixt  one  aea  and 
the  other  wae  one  thousand  atadia.  Agrippa  says,  on 
the  auiKorUy  of  Pliny,  that  from  Pelusium  to  Arsine 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
which  comes  to  the  tame  thing,  that  author  always  reclt- 
oniog  eight  stadia  a  mW^.— Larcher. 

3  Degftat'  hrd  tonu  v«M#i«. ]~Thi8  Necho  is  the  same 
who  in  scripture  is  called  Pharaoh-Necho.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  j  >in  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  after  he  had  con- 
sumed an  hundred  and  twenty  tht^usand  men  inthe  work, 
He  was  f  tree  i  to  desist  fn  *m  It.  But  he  had  beuer  success 
in  another  undertaking ;  f  >r  ha  vine  gotten  s  >me  <  f  the 
•xpertest  Pheniciao  sail-irs  intohis8ervice,heBentthem 
out  by  the  Red  Sea  thr  lusli  the  straits  (»f  Babelmandel, 
to  discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  who  having  sailed  r  uiid 
It  came  home  the  third  year  thmuih  the  siraiis  of  Oib* 
-attar  and  the  Msdlterraneaa  Sea,  which  was  a  very  ox- 


ers, but  to  me  it  seems  increiliblr.'  for  the^ 
slfirmed,  that  having  sailed  round  Li1>ya,  thcy 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand. — ^Thus  was 
Libya  for  the  first  time  known. 

XLIII.  If  the  Carthaginian  arr>Aunt  may 
be  credited,  Sataspes,  son  of  Teaspea  of  the 
race  of  the  Achcmenides,  reeeivt>d  a  commis* 
sion  to  circumnavigate  Libya,  which  he  never 
executed :  alarmed  at  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  solitary  appearance  of  the  country,  hm 
returned  without  accomplishing  the  tank  enjoin* 
ed  him  by  hia  mother.  This  man  bad  com- 
mitted violence  on  a' virgin,  dunghter  of  Zopy- 
rus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  for  which  oflVnce  Xerxe» 
had  ordered  him  to  be  crucified ;  but  the  infla- 
ence  of  his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  Darius, 
saved  his  life.  She  avowed,  however,  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  inflict  a  still  severer  pun- 
ishment upon  htito,  by  obliging  him  to  sail  round 
Africa,  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  To  this  Xerxes  assented,  and  Sataspes 
accordingly  departed  for  Egypt ;  he  here  em- 
barked with  his  crew,  and  proceeded  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules ;  passing  these,  he  doubled 
the  promontory  which  is  called  Syloea,  keeping 
a  southern  course.  Continuing  his  voyage  for 
several  months,  in  which  he  passed  over  an  ioi- 
mense  tract  of  sea,  he  saw  no  probable  termina- 
tion of  his  labours,  and  therefore  sailed  back  to 
Egypt.  Returning  to  the  court  of  Xerxes,  be 
amongst  other  things  related,  that  in  the  most 
remote  places  he  had  visited  he  had  seen  a  peo- 
ple of  diminutive  appearaftce,  clothed  io  red 
garments,^  who  on  the  approach  of  his  veasel  to 


traordinary  voya^  io  be  made  in  those  days,  mhen  the 
use  of  the  loadstone  was  not  known.  This  voyage  was 
performed  ab(  ut  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  beC«re 
Vasques  de  Oama,  a  P^rtuguece,  l>y  disc'iverioc  the 
Cape  of  Otwd  Hope  in  1497,  f  uml  injt  the  san  e  wa>  from 
h<>nce  to  the  Indies  by  which  these  Phenicians  caaio 
from  thence.  Since  that,  it  hath  been  made  the  common 
pass-uR  thither  from  all  these  western  pans  of  iIm 
wi»rld.— Prid«m». 

3  7^  fiK  it  teems  inaredibie.y-HeivAMUB  dees  ntA 
dnuti.  that  the  Phenicians  made  the  circuit  <  f  Africn, 
and  relumed  to  Egypt  by  the  straits  i  f  Gitiraltar ;  tut 
he  could  n(  t  believe  that  in  the  course '  f  the  v  yare  thej 
hrid  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  This,  however,  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  case  af  er  *he  Phei.icianshad 
passed  the  line;  and  thiscuri  us  circumstance,  which 
never' could  have  been  intapined  in  an  ase  wbea  a«> 
tron  imy  was  yet  in  its  infmcy,  is  an  evitlcnce  U>  ihs 
truth  >if  a  V  yace,  which  wilh.ui  this  m^c  t  have  '^leen 
dtiulited. — Larcher. 

4  Red  GormenU.y-  Thispassa;eh«st«er  '.^dilTereBtly 
rendered  Pheniciau  garments,  and  red  samients;  the 
original  is««-$iir«  ^Bi«,««iq.— Larcher,  dissentinf  from 
b  ith  these,  translates  ft  **  des  habitsde  (wlniier  :'*  his  rea« 
soning  upon  It  does  not  appear  quite  satisCtctory.   *ft 
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Ihe  shore,  had  deaerttil  their  habt'alions,  and 
fled  to  ibc  mountairia.  But  be  atfirmed,  that 
his  people,  satisfied  with  Uking^  a  supply  of 
provisioni,  oflered  them  no  yiolence.  He  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  his  making  the  circait  of 
Afrifa,  as  his  veasel  was  totally  unable  to  pro- 
ceed.^ Xerxes  gave  n  i  creiiit  to  his  assertions : 
sad,  as  be  bad  not  fulfilled  the  terms  imposed 
opon  him,  foe  was  executed  according  to  bis 
Conner  sentence.  An  eunuch  belonging  t6  this 
Sttaspes,  hearing  of  his  master's  death,  fled 
with  a  great  sum  of  money  to  Samoa,  but  he 
was  there  robbed  of  his  property  by  a  native  of 
Ihe  place,  whose  name  I  know,  but  forbear  to 
EDention. 

XLIV.  Of  Asia,  a  very  considerable  part 
WIS  first  discovered  by  Darius.  He  was  very 
detirooa  of  ascertaining  where  the  Indus  meets 
the  ocean,  the  only  river  but  one  in  which  cro- 
codiles are  found ;  to  effect  this,  be  sent,  amongst 
other  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,  Scylax.  of 
Oaryaodia.*    Departing  from  Caspaty  rus  in  the 


verjr  suspiciiuii,"  nys  ha, "  that  pe  >ple  so  savage 
uiheware  dascrilisi  bjr  Hofjd  itas,  shjuld  either  have 
cljth  or  suifr,or,  if  Lhej  had,  shtMilJ  p  >iae8a  the  means  of 
df  io^  it  red."  But  in  the  first  plitce.  Her  -d  tus  does  not 
call  these  a  savage  people  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  narra< 
lira  ofSauspes  was  intended  to  excite  astnniBiiment,  liy 
itpreeeniinf  to  Xerxes  what  to  htm  at  least  seemed  mar- 
veil  m^  That  a  race  of  ttncivilized  men  sh  nlJ  cl  >the 
ibeimelves  with  skins,  or  garments  made  iT the  leaves  nr 
laric  of  trees,  e  >uld  niit  appear  winderful  to  a  sut>iect  of 
Xenca,  t)  wh  im  many  barUar>08  nations  were  perfectly 
well  ka  >WD.  His  surprise  w  'Uid  be  much  m  ire  power- 
luUy  excited,  at  weU^  a  race  of  men  of  whom  they  had 
■0  knowledge,  habited  like  the  members  of^a  civilised 
ticieiy ;  add  to  this,  that  granting  them  to  be  what  they 
an  not  here  represemed,  Barbarians,  they  might  still 
Ittie  io  their  country  some  natural  or  prepared  sulv 
aasees,  cwununicati ve  of diflfereot  c  iLiurs.  I  theref  tre 
accede  to  the  interpreution  of  rubra  atentes  vesie,  which 
ii  liven  by  Valla  and  Grwivius,  and  which  the  word 
^u,»»^\t^  will  certainly  jiiBiify.— 7*. 

h  UnabUtopro'eed}—7h'w  was,  according  to  all  ap- 
peanncee,  the  east  wind  which  impeded  the  pr>gre«8 
of  the  veeeel,  which  ctmetantly  lA  'ws  in  that  sea  during 
treruin  peri'id.— LorrAer.— See  the  n.ne  uf  Weoeeling. 

6  8  ylaX'/Caryandia.y-h\>  mt  this  lime,  Darius,  be- 
i02  desiniue  to  enlarge  his  dominions  eastward,  in  order 
to  the  cnwiuering  uf  ih  ise  countries,  laid  a  design  of  first 
making  a  diecovery  uf  ihem :  r>r  which  reasm,  having 
Uiili  a  fleet  of  ships  at  C-jspatyms,  a  city  on  the  river 
lotlus,  and  as  fir  upnn  it  as  the  borders  of  Scythia,  he 
pte  the  c  immand  of  h  to  Scytax.  a  Orecian  of  Gary* 
andia,  a  city  in  Carta,  and  one  well  » killed  in  mariiime 
a&ln,  and  sent  him  down  the  river  to  make  the  best 
dtKoverics  he  c  uid,  of  all  the  parts  which  lay  on  the 
faaaki  iif  Hon  either  side ;  ordering  him  fir  this  end  to 
•ail  dawn  the  current  till  he  ihould  arrive  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river:  and  that  then  passing  thr.^usrh  it  Into  the 
6>inhernOcean,  he  sh  ml  J  shape  his  ci>«ir8e  westward, 
and  that  way  return  hunts.  Which  orders  he  having 
tocUy  execvied,  he  relumsd  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 


Pactyian  territories,  they  followed  the  eastern 
course  of  the  liver,  till  they  came  to  the  sea ; 
then  sailing  weatwftrd,  they  arrived,  afbr  a 
voyage  of  thirty  months,  at  the  very  point  from 
whence,  as  I  have  before  related,  the  Egyp- 
tian prince  despatched  the  Pheuicians  to  cir- 
cumnavigate Libya.  After  this  voyage,  Da« 
rius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master 
of  that  ocean  :  whence  it  appears  that  Asia  in 
all  ita  parts,  except  those  more  remotely  to  the 
east,  entirely  resembles  Libya. . 

XLV.  It  is  certain  that  Europe  has  net 
been  hitherto  carefully  examined  ;  it  is  by  no 
meana  certain  whether  to  the  east  and  north  it 
is  limited  by  the  ocean.  In  length  it  unquea* 
tionably  exceeda  the  other  two  divisions  of  the 
earth  ;  but  I  am  far  from  satiafied,  why  to  one 
continent  three  dilfisrent  names,  taken  from 
women,  have  been  aasigned.  To  one  of  these 
divisions  some  have  given  as  a  boundary  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  and  the  Culchian  Phasis ; 
others  the  Tanaia,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Palua  Mcolis.  The  names  of  those 
who  have  thus  distinguished  the  earth,  or  the 
first  occasion  of  their  different  appellations, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  Liltya, 
or  Africa,  is  by  many  of  the  Greeks  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  Libya,  a  woman  of 
the  country  ;  and  Asia  from  the  wife  of  Pro- 
metheus. The  Lydiana  contradict  thia,  and 
affirm  that  Asia*  was  so  called  from  Asias,  a 
aon  of  Cotys,  and  grandson  of  Manis,  and  not 
from  the  wife  of  Prometheus ;  to  confirm  this, 


roandel  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  month  after 
his  first  setting  out  from  Caspatyrus  landed  in  Egypt, 
at  the  same  place  frim  whence  Nechu  king  »f  Egypt  for- 
merly sent  uut  his  Phenicians  to  sail  round  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  it  is  insist  likely  was  the  port  where 
now  the  town  of  Suez  stands,  al  the  hither  end  of  lbs 
said  Red  Sea.— Pr»deaiur. 

There  were  three  emineiK  persons  of  this  place,  and 
of  this  name :  the  one  fluurished  under  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  the  second  under  Darius  Nuthu«.  the  third  lived  in 
the  time  of  Polybius.  This  was  alsj  'Ae  nauM  of  a  cele- 
brated river  in  Cappadocia.— 7* 

7  /Uia.]— In  reading  the  piets  of  antiquity,  it  is  neces- 
sary carefully  to  have  in  mind  the  distinctinn  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  earth  Into  Asia  Maj<>r  and  Minor  .—When 
Virgil  says 


It  is  evident  that  he  can  only  mean  to  speak  nf  a  small 
portiun  of  what  we  now  understand  to  lie  Asia ;  neither 
may  it  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  there  was  a  large 
lake  of  this  name  near  mount  Tmolus,  which  had  itsflrsl 
syllable  bng. 


Dant  par  flolh  ■ndoi^  MBri 
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they  adduce  the  name  of  a  tribe  at  Sardia,  call- 
ed tbe  Asian  tribe.  It  has  certainly  never 
been  ascertained,  whether  Europe  be  surround- 
ed by  tbe  ocean ;  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty,  whence  or  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  We  cannot  willingly  allow  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  Syrian  Europe,  though  we 
know  that,  like  the  other  two,  it  was  formeily 
without  any.  We  are  well  assured  that  Euro- 
pa  was  an  Asiatic,  and  that  she  never  saw  the 
region  which  tbe  Greeks  now  call  Europe; 
ahe  only  went  from  Pbenicia  to  Crete,  from 
Crete  to  Lycia. — I  shall  now  quit  this  subject, 
upon  which  I  have  given  the  opinions  generally 
received. 

XL VI.  Except  Scythia,  ihe  countries  of 
the  Euxine,  against  which  Darius  undertook 
an  expedition,  are  of  all  others  the  most  bar- 
barous ;  amongst  the  people  who  dwell  within 
these  limits,  wc  have  found  no  individual  of  su- 
perior learning  and  accomplishments,  but  Ana- 
charsis'  the  Scythian.  Even  of  the  Scythian 
nation  I  cannot  in  general  apeak  with  ex- 
traordinary commendation  ;  they  have,  however, 
one  observance,  which  for  its  wisdom  excels 
every  thing  I  bsve  met  with.  The  possibility 
of  escape  is  cut  off  from  those  who  attack 
them ;  and  if  they  are  averse  to  be  seen,  their 
places  of  retreat  can  never  be  discovered  ;  for 
they  have  no  towns  nor  fortified  cities,  their 
habitations  they  constantly  carry  along  with 
them,  their  bows  and  arrows  they  manage  on 
horseback,  and  they  support  themaelvcs  not  by 
agriculture,  but  by  their  cattle  ^  their  constant 


1  Anaeharnt.y-Of  Anacharsis  ihe  life  Is  given  at 
soBM  leneth  by  Dii^enes  Laertius ;  his  moral  characfer 
was  uf  such  high  estimallnn,  thai  Cicen)  does  not  scruple 
to  call  him  sjbrius,  c<>ntinen8,abstinen8,  ei  temperana. 
He  gave  rise  in  the  proverb  applicable  m  men  of  ex- 
inordinary  endowments,  of  Anacbarsis  inter  $cythas: 
be  flourished  in  the  time  of  S  -Ion.  The  Idea  of  his  so- 
perlor  wisdom  and  desire  of  learning,  has  piven  rise  to 
an  excellent  miidem  work  by  the  Abbe  Barthelcmy, 
called  the  Voyage  du  jeune  Anachanis.  With  respect 
to  what  Herudi)tus  here  says  concerning  Anacharsis,  he 
seemingly  contradicts  himself  in  chap.  xciv.  xcv.  of  this 
book,  where  he  confesses  his  belief  Uiat  Ziimolxis,  the 
suppi^sed  deity  of  the  Scythians,  was  a  man  embiantfjr 
his  virtue  and  his  wisdom. 

Dicenus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned  Scythian ;  and 
une  of  the  m>st  beautiful  and  interaeting  of  Lucian's 
works  is  named  from  a  celebrated  Scythian  physician, 
called  Toxaris. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  subsequent  to  the  Chris- 
jlan  era,  many  exalted  and  accomplished  characters 
were  prxluced  fr  ^m  the  Scythians  or  OoUis.— 7*- 

2  B^  their  ra/Z/e.]— "  The  skilful  pracUii  mcrs  of  the 
medical  art,"  says  Mr.-Oibbon, "  may  determine,  if  they 
are  able  lo  detemiine,  how  far  the  temper  of  the  human 


abode  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  waggons.' 
How  can  a  people  so  circumstanced  ailurd  the 
means  of  victory,  or  even  of  attack  ' 

XL VII.  Their  particu  ar  mode  c  life  may 
be  imputed  partly  to  the  attuation  of  their 
country,  and  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
their  rivers  ;  their  lands  are  well  watered,  and 
well  adapted  for  pasturage.  The  number  of 
the  riveia  is  almost  equal  to  the  chsanels  of 
the  Nile ;  the  more  celebrated  of  them,  and 
those  which  are  navigable  to  the  sea,  I  shall 
enumerate ;  they  are  these  —  The  Danube, 
having  five  mouths,  the  Tyres,  the  Uypsnis, 
the  Bnrysthenea,  Pauticapea,  Hypacyris,  Ger- 
rhus.  and  the  Tania. 

XLVIII.  No  river  of  which  we  have  sny 
knowledge  is  so  vast  as  the  Danube ;  it  is  si- 
ways  of  tbe  same  depth,  experiencing  no  varis- 


mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal  orofvefetable 
fjod ;  and  whether  the  ctmimon  asai«ciaiion  uf  caraivo* 
nui  and  cruel,  deserves  to  te  considered  in  any  Mher 
litiht  than  that  vt  an  innocent,  |«rhaps  a  salutary  pn 
judice  <  f  humanity.  Yet  if  it  U  true,  that  the  senlinMol 
of  ompaasi-in  Is  impercrpiiUy  wealcened  ty  the  sifibt 
and  practice  of  d.>nieBtic  cruel  y,  ^e  may  observe  thai 
the  h  irrid  objects  which  are  disLulsed  by  the  aiu  of 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  In  their  naked  and 
mi>8t  disgusting  simplicity  in  the  tent  if  a  Tartarian 
shepherd.  Tbe  ox  or  the  sheep  are  slaughtered  h}  dia 
same  hand  frum  t^hich  they  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  daily  f  n  d ;  and  the  bleeding  liml  s  are  sensed  with 
very  little  preparation  at  the  table  of  their  nufcelins 
murderer."  Mr.  Gibbon  afterwards  gives  the  reader  iha 
folliiwing  curirus  quotation  from  the  Eniile  of  Ri'Uise*''- 
'^  II  est  certain  que  lesgnindsmangeursdeviande  soot 

en  general  cruels  et  fertices  plus  i|ue  les  auirei  h.iinmei. 
Cette  otiservatiun  est  de  tnus  les  lieux,  et  de  Uvi  Us 
tems:  la  barl»arite  Angl  ise  est  c««nnue,"  tc— I  b'^ps 
this  reproach  hasl  'ng  ceased  u>  be  applied  to  EngUod  by 
thiiso  who  really  know  it,  atd  that  the  disp«siii<>nf  (A 
our  countrymen  may  furnish  a  pr  of  against  the  sy Mem, 
in  favour  of  which  ih:y  were  thus  adJucc^l. 

3  In  their  irii^^oiM.j—Sce  the  advl»^  of  Prometheus  to 
IO|lniEschylus:— 

tint  IbeOi Irani MMS 
Ttvn  to  Oie  oritnt  «n,  ud  pan  Qm  brifM 
OrUMMiueiiluindiDOantaim!  Ibe.  ee  ilMecaa 
1^  wbcf*  tlM  wandcrtas  Stejikiaia,  tnisM  totaM 
Tht  d«Ml.«i«iMlii«  bow.OD  vbMli  alon 
Koll  on  tMr  vtfSed  aMfe«M.~Mr0; 
See  also  Gibbon's  descri|iii»n  uf  the  habiuthmof  men 
modern  Scythians.    •*  The  houses  of  the  Tarurs  are  no 
more  than  small  tents  of  an  oval  f  >rm,  which  aflurd  a 
cold  and  dirty  habitation  f  rthe  promiscunisyoutliof 
both  sexes.    The  |«laces  o(  the  rich  consist  of  wooden 
huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  be  convenlenily  0>*^ 
on  large  waegons,  and  drawn  by  a  team,  perhaps  « 
twenty  or  thirty  oxen."     Tlis  same  circuin*iaDC«  n 
specting  the  Scythians  is  thus  mentioned  by  Honc9 : 
Campailrai  taOim  Scjftha. 


Vif«ai,clrifidiGcta 

Imnwoi  qiailiM  Jqpn  tibint 

Fmgw  el  Oreiw  faraoV 

Mae  cnlfttia  (!»' it  loagiMr  anaHk— r. 
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tion  from  summer  or  from  winter.     It  is  the 

firii  riTer  of  Scythia  to  the  east,  and  it  is  the 

greatest  of  all,  for  it  is  swelled  by  the  influx  of 

loany  others :  there  are  five  which  particularly 

contribute  to  increase  its  size;   one  of  these 

the  Greeks  call  Pyreton,  the  Scythians  Porata ; 

the  other  four  are  the  Tiarontus,  Ararus,  Na- 

parisi  and  the  Ordessus.      The  first  of  these 

TiTers  is  of  immense  size ;  Sowing  towards  the 

cast  it  mixes  with  the  Danube ;  the  second,  the 

Tiarantus,  ia  smaller,  having  an  inclination  to 

the  west:  betwixt  these,  the  Ararns,  Naparis, 

and  Ordessus,  have  their  course,  and  empty 

themselves  into   the   Danube.      These  rivers 

have  their  rise  in  Scythia,  and  swell  the  waters 

of  the  Danube.^ 

XLIX.  The  Maris  also,  commencing  among 
the  Agathyrsi,  is  emptied  into  the  Danube, 
which  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  three  great 
rivers.  Atlas,  Auras,  and  Tibisis ;  these  flow 
from  the  summit  of  mount  Htemus,  and  have 
the  same  termination.  Into  the  same  river  are 
received  the  waters  of  the  A  three.  Noes,  and 
Artanes,  which  flow  through  Thrace,  and  the 
country  of  the  Thracian  Crobyzi.  The  Cius, 
which,  rising  in  Peonia,  near  mount  Rhodope, 
divides  mount  Hemus,  is  also  poured  into  the 
Danube.  The  Angrus  comes  from  Illyria,  and 
with  a  northward  course  paasea  over  the  Triba- 
lian  plaina,  and  mixes  with  the  Brongus ;  the 
Brongus  meets  the  Danube,  which  thus  receives 
the  waters  of  these  two  great  rivers.  The  Car- 
pis,  moreover,  which  rises  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Umhrici,  and  the  Alpis,  which  flows  to- 
wards the  north,  are  both  lost  in  the  Danube. 
Commencing  with  the  Celts,  who,  except  the 
Cyneta,  are  the  most  remote  inhabitanta  in  the 
west  of   Europe,   this  river  passes   directly 


S  WaiertpftheDanub€.']-^r.'BrjznVaohaterinit.\onB 
on  this  river  are  too  curi  us  tn  be  oroltied. 

The  river  Danutie  was  properly  the  river  of  Nimh,  ex- 
preaesd  Da-Nnu,  Da-Nams,  Da-Nan vas,  Da-Naubus. 
Hend  >tus  plalntjr  calls  il  the  river  of  Noah,  without  the 
prefix :  but  appmpnates  the  name  only  to  one  branch, 
giving  the  nnrae  of  Is*er  mthe  chief  stream. 

It  is  menti  med  by  Valerius  Flaccus  :— 
(iMMThoaii  Smnaqge  Lycoi,  H jpanbqiiie  NoMquB. 

This,  stme  would  alter  to  N»vaique,  but  the  true 
reading  is  ascertained  from  other  paisafres  where  it  oc- 
cnrs ;  and  particularly  by  this  author,  who  mentions  It 
In  aojiher  place : 

Rjrbcrm  qui  tagkNoaii  igM  dmnqiM  tBctvl 

HnritfCl  io  tote  MO  radit  AnarMa  rip*. 

BInst  writers  c  impound  it  with  the  particle  Di,  and 
express  K  Da-Nau,  )H*N  tuvis,  Da-Naubis.  Stephanua 
Byzaniinus  spenks  of  it  both  by  the  name  of  Danoubis 
•ad  Danousis,  kc,  vul.  li.  309. 


through  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  o  certain 
inclination  enters  Scythia. 

L.  By  the  union  of  these  and  of  mnny  othci 
waters,  the  Danube  becomes  the  greatest  of  ^11 
rivers;  but  if  one  be  compared  with  another, 
the  preference  must  be  givrn  to  the  ?(ilr,  into 
which  no  stream  nor  fountain  enters.'  The 
reason  why  in  the  two  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year  the  Danube  is  uniformly  the  same,  seems 
to  me  to  be  this :  in  the  winter  it  is  at  its  full 
natural  height,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more,  at 
which  season  there  is,  in  the  regions  through 
which  it  passes,  abundance  of  snow,  but  very 
little  rain  :  but  in  the  summer  all  this  snow  is 
dissolved,  and  emptied  into  the  Danube,  which 
together  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains  greatly 
augment  jt.  But  in  proportion  as  the  body  of 
it^  waters  is  thus  multiplied,  are  the  exhalations 
of  the  summer  sun.  The  result  of  this  action 
and  reaction  on  the  Danube,  is,  that  its  waters 
are  constantly  of  the  same  depth. 

LI.  Thus,  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
Scythia,  the  Danube  is  the  firvt;  next  to  this, 
is  the  Tyres,  which  rising  in  the  north  from  an 
immense  marsh,  divides  Scythia  from  Neuris. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  those  Greeks 
live  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
TyritB. 

hll.  The  third  is  the  Hypanis ;  this  comes 
from  Scythia,  rising  from  an  immense  lake, 
round  which  are  found  wild  white  horses,  and 
which  is  properly  enough  called  the  mother  of 
the  Hypanis.^  This  river,  throtigh  a  space  of 
five  days' journey  from  its  first  rise,  is  small  and 
its  waters  are  sweet,  but  from  thence  to  the 
sea,  which  ia  a  journey  of  four  days  more,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  bitter.  This  is  occasion- 
ed by  a  small  fountain,  which  it  receives  in  iu 
passage,  and  which  is  of  so  very  bitter  a  qua- 
lity,* that  it  infects  this  river,  though  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  point  of  size :  this  foun- 
tain rises  in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scy- 


6  No  stream  nor/ovntain  enters.]— This  is  Ur  from 
being  the  fact,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Bruce.  See 
V  I.  iv.  of  hie  travels,  p.  GSl,  6,  &c. 

7  The  Hyptutit."]— There  were  three  rivers  of  this 
name :— one  in  Scythia,  one  in  the  Cimmerian  BosphoruS} 
and  a  third  in  India,  the  largest  of  that  region,  and  the 
limhs  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  OreaU— This 
last  was  sometimes  called  the  Hype  lis.— T. 

8  Bitter  a  quaiitt/.^—Thla  circumstance  respecting 
the  Hypanis,  is  thus  monttimed  by  Ovid : 

Quid  Don  etScylhieii  Hyioois  »  moaUlmi  ortui 
Qui  (tent  dulcii  ttliha  viihiiir  uMrtk 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pomponlus  MelSfbook  ii|& 
1.-71 
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Uiions,*  and  of  the  Alazones.  It  takes  the 
bame  of  the  place  where  it  springs,  which  in 
the  Scythian  tongue  is  Exampaeus,  correspond- 
ing in  Greek  to  the  **  8acred  Ways."  In  the 
district  of  the  Atazones,  the  streams  of  the 
Tyres  snd  the  Hypania  have  an  inclination  to- 
wards each  other,  but  they  soon  sepsrate  again 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

LIII.  The  fourth  river,  and  the  largest  next 
to  the  Danube,  is  the  Borysthenes.'  In  my 
opinion  this  river  is  more  productive,  not  only 
than  sll  the  rivers  of  8cythia,  but  than  every 
other  in  the  world,  except  the  Egyptian  Nile. 
The  Nile,  it  must  be  confessed,  disdaina  all 
comparison ;  the  Borysthenes  nevertheless  sf- 
fords  most  agreeable  and  excellent  pasturage, 
and  contains  great  abundance  of  the  more  del- 
icate fish.  Although  it  flows  in  the  midst  of 
many  tqrbid  rivers,  its  watera  are  perfectly 
clear  and  sweet ;  its  banks  sre  sdorned  by  the 
richest  harvests,  and  in  thoae  placea  where 
com  is  not  sown,  the  grass  grows  to  a  surpris- 
ing height ;  at  its  mouth  a  large  mass  of  salt  is 
formed  of  itself.  It  produces  also  a  species  of 
large  fish,  which  is  called  the  Antaccus ;  these, 
which  have  no  prickly  fins,  the  inhabitants 
salt:  it  possesses  various  other  things  which 
deserve  our  admiration.  The  course  of  the 
stream  may  be  pursued  as  far  as  the  country 
colled  Gerrhus.  through  a  voyage  of  forty  days, 
and  it  is  known  to  flow  from  the  north.  But 
of  the  remoter  placea  through  which  it  passes, 
no  one  can  speak  with  certainty ;  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  runs  towards  the  diatrict  of  the 
Scythian  husbandmen,  through  a  pathless  de- 
sert. For  the  space  of  a  ten  day  a'  journey,  these 
Scythians  inhabit  ita  banks.  The  sources  of 
this  river  only,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  to 
me  unknown,  as  I  believe  they  are  to  every 
other  Greek.  This  river,  as.it  approachea  the 
sea,  is  joined  by  the  Hypanis,  and  they  have 
both  tho  same  termination :  the  neck  of  land 
betwixt  these  streams  is  called  the  Hippoleon 
promontory,  in  which  a  temple  is  erected  to 
Ceres.'    Beyond  this  temple  as  far  aa  the  Hy- 

1  Herodotus  distinpiishef  the  Zxv5«(  aetriif ic,  from 

2  BorytthfHeM.y-'The  emperor  Hadrian  had  a  fanioui 
horse,  to  which  he  pave  this  name ;  when  the  horse 
died,  his  master,  not  satisfied  with  erecting  a  superb 
monument  tn  his  memory,  inscribed  to  him  s^imoslegant 
verses,  which  are  still  in  tieinir.— 7*. 

3  T\f  Ceres.]— Some  manuscripts  read  to  **  Ceres," 
others  to  **  the  Mother ;"  bj  this  latter  exprevsinn  Ceraii 
aittst  bs  understood,  and  not  Vesta,  ss  Oronoviua  would 
tiave  it.    In  bis  observaiian,  that  ilie  Scythians  were  ac- 


panis,  dwell  the  Boryatbenitrs.—  3ut  on  this 
aubject  enough  baa  been  aaid. 

LIV.  Next  to  the  above,  ia  «  fifth  river, 
called  the  Panticapea,  this  also  rises  in  the 
north,  and  from  a  lake.  The  interval  betwixt 
thia  and  the  Boryathenes,  ia  possessed  by  the 
Scythian  husbandmen.  Having  pasaed  through 
Hylea,  the  Panticapes  mixta  with  the  Borys- 
thenes. 

LV.  The  aixth  river  ta  called  the  Hypacy- 
ris:  this,  riaing  from  a  lake,  and  paasing  throogt 
the  midst  of  the  Scythian  Nomades,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Carciuiiis.^ 
In  its  course  it  bounds  to  the  right  HylKa,attd 
what  ia  called  the  course  of  Achilles. 

LVI.  The  name  of  the  seventh  river  is  the 
Gerrhus;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
Gerrhua,  near  which  it  separates  itself  from 
the  Borysthenes,  and  where  this  latter  river  is 
first  known.  In  its  passage  towards  the  sea,  it 
dividca  the  Scythian  Nomodes  from  the  Roysl 
Scythians,  and  then  mixea  with  the  Hyparyris. 

LVII.  The  eighth  river  ia  called  theVa- 
nais;'  rising  from  one  immense  lake,  itetnp- 
tiea  itaelf  into  another  still  greater,  named  the 
Mcotia,  which  aeparatea  the  Royal  Scythians 
from  the  Sauromatie.  The  Tanais  is  incress- 
ed  by  the  watera  of  another  river,  called  the 
Hyrgis. 

LVIII.  Thus  the  Scythians  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  theae  celebrated  rivers.  The 
graaa  which  this  country  produces,  is,  of  all  that 
we  know,  the  fullest  of  moisture,  which  evi- 
dently appeara  from  the  dissection  of  their 
cattle. 

qusioled  neither  with  Ceres  nor  Cyhele,  he  was  periectly 
rijsht ;  but  tie  ought  to  have  reircml  ercd  that  ibe  B^^rys- 
thenites  or  Olbiopi  lits  were  uf  Greek  origin,  snd  tbc 
tiiey  had  retained  many  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
their  ancestors.— ZoTfAer. 

4  Cflmni7i«.]— Many  are  of  opinion  that  ihli  is  what 
is  now  called  Golfo  di  Mnscovia.— 7*. 

5  Tbitois.]— This  river  is  now  c»11ad  the  IK>b.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  tn  his  Treaties  of  celebrated  Riverfi 
it  derived  its  name  from  a  y<  uog  man  called  Tani«,  who 
avowrng  an  hatred  of  the  female  sex,  was  by  Venus 
caused  to  feel  an  unnatural  passion  f  t  his  own  mother; 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  consequence  in  this  ri«cr. 
It  was  also  called  the  river  of  the  Amazons:  and,  u 
appears  from  an  old  scholiast  on  H<>race,  was  sometimes 
cnnfundsd  with  the  Danube.— li  dividea  Europs  frvia 
Asia: 

Evfwv^r  t*  Ar<n(  T«val(  fla /iirrsr  e^ <^ii. 

See  also  Quintus  Cuitius.— Tanais  Europem  at  Asian 
me<Iius  Interfluil.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Of  this  river  very  frequent 
mention  is  made  \-y  ancient  writers;  by  Honce  very 
elecrantly,  in  tho  Ode  l.e?inning  with  "  Extrsmum  Te 
naim  si  tiberes  Dyce,  &c."~7' 
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US,  Wg  bavt  shown  that  thii  people  pos- 
the  greatest  abundance ;  their  particular 
laws  and  obserrancca^  are  theae: — Of  Iheir 
divinitie«,*  Vesta  is  without  competition  the 
first,  then  Jupiter  and  Tellaa,  whom  they 
beliefs  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter ;  *  next  to 
thcae  are  Apollo,  th«  Coelestial  Venus,  Her- 
cules, snd  Mars.  All  the  Scythians  revere 
these  as  deities,  but  the  Royal  Scythians  pay 
divine  rites  also  to  Neptune.  In  the  Scythian 
toDgue  Vesta  is  called  Tahiti ;  Jupiter,  and, 
as  I  think  very  properly,  Papeus;*  Ttllus, 
Apia;  Apollo,  QQtosyrus;  the  Coelestial  Ve- 
nos,  Artimpasa ;  and  Neptune,  Thamtmassdas. 
Among  all  these  deities,  Mars  is  the  only  one 
to  whom  ihey  think  it  proper  to  erect  altars, 
shrines,  and  templea. 

LX.  Their  mode  of  sacrifice  in  every  place 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  precisely  the 
same;  it  is  this :  The  victim  is  secured  with 
a  lope,  by  its  two  fore  feet ;  the  person  who 
oflers-  the  sacrifice,*^  standing  behind,  throws 

6  Otmervanreg,  ^r.>— Those  who  would  wish  to  be 
more  tntioateljr  acquainted  wi:h  the  virtues  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  I  teg  leave  to  refer  to  Lucian. 
Bis  Toxaris,  or  Dialnrue  on  Friendship,  is  one  of  the 
most  anveable  of  ail  his  perf  irmances.  Toxaris,  who 
is  there  ini  roduccd  "Sthe  principal  personage  and  spe'ak- 
er,  was  an  accomplished  physician,  and  a  oaiive  of  Scy* 
Ibia. 

7  Cf  their  d.'mnitiet.J—'U  is  not  unworthy  the  altsn- 
tlon  of  the  English  reader,  that  Herodotus  is  the  first 
aadior  who  makes  mentinn  of  the  religlm  of  the  Scy- 
thians. In  roost  writings  on  the  sntject  of  ancient  my* 
tht>lof7,  Vesu  is  placed  next  to  Juno,  whose  sister  she 
lias  generally  supposed  to  be :  Monifaucon  also  remarlcs, 
that  the  figures  which  remain  of  Vesta,  have  a  great 
RsemLlance  to  th*se  uf  Junn,  Willi  respect  to  this 
goddess,  the  ancients  were  much  divided  in  opinl>m ; 
Euripides  and  Diony  sius  Halicarnassensie,  agree  in  call* 
in^  her  Tellus.—Ovid  seems  els')  to  have  had  this  in  his 
i&iod  when  he  said  **  Slat  vi  terra  sua,  vi  standa  Vesta 
vacatur."  Most  of  the  difficbliiea  on  this  subject  may 
be  solved,  hy  suppi*sing  there  were  two  Vestas. — 7*. 

8  7*.  U$t0,  tetf^Jupiter.2—See  Spenser's  Fairy  Quae  n, 
book  i.  canto  1-HS. 

TtaiMtbayiMSl, 
11«  day  wiRi  doiidi  wm  nddea  o««iai^ 
Aad  aB«r7  Jove  aa  hiilaaai  atonn  of  nia 
nv  ponr  into  bh  tamn^  Ispao  fwt, 
nm  cf*nr  wlgbt  to  ikraud  ii  did  ooa*alB. 

Lucretius  i.  351  r 

Ib  framieBi  flDatfn  livni  pndpiliviia 

Tirgil,  Oeorg.  ii.  32S : 

Twn  pKlcr  omaqntam  (JBcaadb  labribia  attw 
CoBtJi^  in  pvoMia  iKtB  deaotadli. 

9  PsfWMe.]— or  PsppKUS,  signifying  father ;  as  being, 
according  tii  Homer,  vanif  a»lf »v  n  iiwv  n,  the  eire  o^ 
gtieoMdmen. 

10  Whot.ff^re  the  eon  t/E'>e.]-«Momf4acon,in  his  account 
ef  the  gods  of  the  Scythians,  aprjarenily  gives  a  trans- 
latioa  of  this  passage,  except  that  he  says  "  the  sacri- 


the  animal  down  by  moans  of  this  rope :  as  it 
falls  he  invokes  the  name  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered ;  he  'hen  fastens 
a  curd  round  the  neck  of  the  victim,  and  stran- 
gles it,  by  winding  the  cord  round  a  stick ;  all 
this  is  done  without  fire,  without  libations,  or 
without  any  of  the  ceremonfes  in  use  smongst 
us.  When  the  besst  is  strungled,  the  sacrifi« 
eer  takes  off  its  skin,  snd  prepares  to  dress  it. 

LXI.  As  Scythia.  is  very  barren  of  wood, 
they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dreas 
the  flesh  of  the  victim :  Having  flayed  the 
animal,  they  strip  the  flesh  fn»m  the  bones,  and, 
if  they  have  them  nt  hand,  they  throw  it  into 
certain  pots  made  in  Scythia.  and  resembling 
the  Lesbian  caldrons,  though  somewhat  larger ; 
under  these  a  fire  is  made  with  the  bones."  If 
these  pots  csnnot  be  procured,  they  inclose 
the  flesh  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the 
paunch  of  the  victim,  and  make  a  6 re  with  the 
liones  as  before.  The  bones  l>eing  very  in* 
flammable,  and  the  paunch  without  difficulty 
made  to  contain  *the  flesh  separated  from  the 
bone,  the  ox  ia  thua  made  to  drcaa  itaelf,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  other  victims.  When 
the  whole  is  ready,  he  who«aacrifices,  throws 
with  some  solemnity  before  him  the  entrails, 
and  the  more  choice  pieces.  They  sacrifice  dif- 
ferent aniroala,  but  horses  in  particular. 

LXII.  Such  are  the  aacrifices  and  cere- 
monies observed  with  respect  to  the  other 
deities;  but  to  the  god  Mars,  the  particular 
ritea  which  are  paid  are  these  :  in  every  district 
they  construct  a  temple  to  this  divinity  of  thia 


ficing  priest,  afler  having  turned  aside  part  of  his  veil :" 
Herodotus  says  no  such  thin^,  nor  d(«es  any  writer  on 
this  sul  Ject  which  I  have  had  the  oppununiiy  of  con- 
sultins.— 7*. 

1 1  Fire  IS  made  tcith  the  banea.^—Monihucnn  remarlcs 
on  this  passai^e,  that  he  dues  n- 1  see  h"w  thia  could  be 
done.  Resources  equally  extraordinary  seem  to  be  ap> 
plied  in  the  eastern  ccuntries,  where  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  fuel.  In  Persia,  it  appears  fntm  Sir  John 
Ciianlln,  they  burn  heath ;  in  Arabia  ihey  burn  cow> 
dung;  and  according  to  Dr.  Russel,  they  burn  parings  of 
fruii,  and  such  like  things.  The  pr  phet  Exelciel  was 
ordered  to  bake  his  f^d  with  human  dunir.  See  Ezekiel, 
chap.  iv.  12.  "  Thou  shah  bake  it  wi'h  dung  that  comeih 
•  ulof  man.'*  Voltaire,  in  his  remarks  on  this  passage, 
pretends  to  understand  that  the  pr  'phet  was  to  eat  the 
dun?  with  his  fiod.— **C  >mme  il  n'est  point  d'usaga 
de  manger  de-telles  cmfliures  sur  son  pain,  la  plupart 
des  h'tmmes  tri'uvenl  ces  commaiidemens  indienesde  la 
Ma jeste  divine."  Tiie  passage  alluded  to  admits  of  no 
such  inference :  t  ut  it  may  be  c-  nclude*d,ihat  the  burn* 
ing  of  bines  f  ^r  the  purp  se  of  fuel  wis  nut  a  very  un* 
usual  circumstance,  from  another  f«SBaee  in  Exeiiiel.— 
See  cliap.  xxiv.  5.  ''  Take  als  >  the  choice  i<f  the  flock, 
and  burn  the  bones  under  it,  and  make  it  b^il  well."— F 
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kind ;  bundles  of  small  wood  are  heaped  to- 
gether, to  the  length  of  three  stadia,  and  qaite 
as  broad,  but  not  so  high ;  the  top  is  a  regular 
square,  three  of  the  sides  are  steep  and  broken, 
but  the  fourth  is  an  inclined  plane  forming  the 
ascent.  1*0  thin  place  are  every  year  brought 
one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  full  of  these 
bundles  of  wood,  to  repair  the  structure,  wdich 
the  severity  of  the  climate  is  apt  to  destroy. 
Upon  the  summit  of  such  a  pile,  each  Scythian 
tribe  places  an  ancient  scymetar,*  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  shrine  of  Mars,  and  is  annually 
honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  horses ; 
indeed  to  this  deity  more  victims  ore  offered 
than  to  all  the  other  divinities.  It  is  their  cus- 
tom also  to  sacrifire  every  hundredth  captive,' 
but  in  a  diCTrrent  manner  from  their  other 
victims.  Having  poured  libations  upon  their 
heads,  they  cut  their  throau  into  a  vessel 
placed  for  the  purpoM.  With  this,  carried  to 
the  summit  of  the  pile,  they  besmear  the  above- 
mentioned  scymetar.  Whilst  this  is  doing 
above,  the  following  ceremony  is  observed 
below:  From  these  human  victims  they  cut 
off  the  right  arms'  close  to  the  shoulder,  and 
throw  them  up  into  the  air.  This  ceremony 
being  performed  on  each  victim  severally,  they 


1  Anrient  »rymefar.'}—\l  was  natural  enough  that  the 
Scyihians  sh  uM  adore  with  peculiar  devotion  the  giid 
of  war:  Iw  as  they  were  incapable  off  rming  either  an 
aljstract  ide^,  it  a  c  irp  'real  reprcseniaiion,  they  w()r> 
ihipfied  their  lutclar  deity  under  the  symi^ul  of  an  iron 
cimeter.— Gibbon. 

In  additi  »n  i<*  this  ir>n  scymeter  or  cimeter,  Lucian 
tells  us  thai  the  S.  yihians  worshipped  21amolxis  as  a 
gnd.  See  al8  •  AiiimiaiiuB  Marcellinus,  xxx.  2— Nee 
templum  »i  ud  e  a  visitur,  aul  delubrum,  ne  tu^rinm 
quidem  ci  Im  i  lerium  ceriii  uequam  potest,  eed  gladiu* 
Bdrlartcu  ri.u  humi  ti.tiur  nudus,  eumque  ei  MHnem 
regi  )neai  quus  cirrmncircani  pncsulem  verecundius  co- 
li}ni. 

Larcher,  who  quores  the  above  paasaee  fmm  Amm. 
Mar.  tells  us  fr.mi  Varni,  thai  anciently  at  Rome  the 
head  of  a  sj^ear  was  conaidered  as  a  repreaentaiiun  of 
Wars— 7*. 

2  Hundred*h  > ap(ivt.'\—'y\..  Monin,  who, as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  c  mr  verts  the  assertiim  that  human 
victims  ancieitily  u  iTe  sacrificed,  says,  that  if  allimed  at 
all,  H  must  L)e  c  Mifined  m  pris  iners  of  war,  or  condemn- 
ed criminals.  Ho  qu  tea  this  sentence  from  Hen  do- 
tU9,  to  pr  ve  that  even  the  Scythians,  lout  Scytheaqu'ils 
eioient, were  c  ntenied  ii>  sacrifice  thehundreth  captive. 

3  Cut  iff , he  li^hl  or»w.]— We  are  Inf  rmed  in  ihe 
IVleni-.iirs  ofthe  Asa  ci/tti  n  f^rpromoiing  ihe  Discovery 
of  the  in:eri  t  parts  «f  Africa,  thai  the  ncgrr  ea  drive 
the*r  ca^Rive^  like  caitle  lief  ire  them.  And,  it  is  added, 
thai  if  any  •  f  them,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  hap|  en  to 
linger  in  their  (wck,  •  ne  of  the  horsemen  seizes  on  the 
oidrst,  and  ciiiiinE  "fT  his  arm,  uses  il  as  a  club  to  drive 
on  (he  rest  Ttie  iiuth  rity,  h  >w-ever,  on  which  this  is 
reUied,  d.>es  n  <t  seem  lo  deserve  the  highest  credit. 


depart ;  the  arms  remain  where  tliey  happen  to 
fall,  the  bodies  elsewhere. 

LXIII.  The  above  is  a  descriptio:i  of  their 
sacrifices.  Swine  are  never  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, nor  will  they  sufifer  them  to  be  kept  in 
their  country. 

LXIV.  Their  military  customs  are  these  t 
Every  Scythian  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first 
person  ho  slays :  the  heads  of  nil  the  enemies 
who  full  by  Uis  hand  in  battle,  he  presents  to 
the  king :  this  olVering  entitles  him  to  a  share 
of  the  plunder,  which  ho  could  not  otherwise 
claim.  'J'heir  modo  of  stripping  the  skin  from 
the  head  ^  is  this:  they  make  a  circular  incision 
behind  the  ears,  then  taking  hold  of  the  head 
at  the  top,  they  gradually  flay  it,  drawing  it 
towards  them.  They  next  soften  it  fn  their 
hands,  removing  every  fleshy  part  which  msy 
remain,  by  rubbing  it  with  an  ox's  hide ;  they 
afterwards  suspend  it,  thus  prepu:ed,  from  the 
bridle  of  their  horses,  when  they  both  use  it  as 
a  napkin,  and  are  proud  of  it  as  a  trophy. 
Whoever  possesses  the  greater  number  of  these 
is  deemed  the  most  illustrious.  Some  there 
are  who  sew  together  several  of  these  portions 
of  human  skins,  and  convert  them  into  a  kind 
of  shepherd's  garment.  There  are  others  who 
preserve  the  skins  of  the  right  arms,  naila  and 
all,  of  such  enemies  as  they  kill,  and  use  them 
aa  a  covering  for  their  quivers.  The  human 
skin  is  of  all  others  certainly  the  whitest,  and 
of  a  very  firm  texture ;  many  Scythians  will 
take  the  whole  skin  of  a  man,  and  having 
stretched  it  upon  wood,  use  it  as  a  covering  to 
their  horses. 

]«XV.  Such  are  the  customs  of  this  people: 


4  The  Mkin/rom  the  Aeod.]— To  cm  off  the  heads  of 
enemies  slain  in  battle,  soems  no  unnatural  acli>Q 
amttnsst  a  race  of  fierce  and  warlike  l^rbarians.  The 
arl  of  scalping  the  head  was  prol>at  \y  introduced  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  faticue  ( f  carrying  these  sanpii- 
nary  trophies  to  any  consideraUe  disuqce.  Many  incl- 
denis  which  are  here  related  of  the  Scythiantf,  wilt  ne- 
cessarily remind  the  reader  of  what  is  u  Id  ofthe  native 
Americans.  The  f  Mowing  war  son^,  from  tUttna 
Travels  through  Lruisiana,  places  Ihe  rcsemlUnce  in 
a  striking  point  of  view:—**  I  po  lo  wjir  to  revenge 
the  denih  of  my  brothers— I  shall  kill— I  shall  eitermi* 
naie— I  shall  burn  my  enemies— I  shall  I. ring  away 
slavt  s— I  shall  devour  their  hearts,  dry  their  flesh, drink 
their  1 1  N>d— I  shall  tear  off  their  scalps,  and  make  cups 
of  ilieir  sculls." 

The  quickness  and  dexterity  with  which  ihc  Indiaas 
f«rf  rm  the  horrid  operation  of  scalping,  is  too  well 
known  lo  require  any  descripti>m.  1  his  coincidence  of 
minners  is  very  striking,  and  serves  greatly  to cnrr<bn- 
ni«e  the  hypothesis  thai  America  was  petipled  origioally 
from  ihe  nurthern  parts  of  ihe  old  contiueoL— 7*. 
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tbii  treatment,  oowever,  of  their  enemies' 
heaJs,  is  npt  universal,  it  ia  only  perpetrated 
on  those  whom  tliey  moat  detest. — They  cut 
off  the  skull  below  the  eye-brows,  and  having 
cleansed  it  thoroughly,  if  they  are  poor,  they 
merely  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  if  they 
are  rich,  in  addition  to  thia  they  decorate  the 
inside  with  gold  ;  it  ia  afterwards  used  as  a 
drinking  cup.  They  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  their  nearest  connections,  if  anv  dissensions 
have  arisen,  and  they  overcome  them  in  com- 
bat' before  the  king.  If  any  atranger  whom 
tbey  deem  of  consequence,  happen  to  visit 
them,  they  make  a  display  of  these  heads,'  and 
relate  every  circumstance  of  the  previous  con- 
nection, the  provocations  received,  and  their 
sabacquent  victory  :  thia  they  consider  aa  'a 
testimony  of  their  valour. 

LXVI.  Once  a  year  the  prince  or  ruler  of 
every  district,  mixes  a  goblet  of  wine,  of  which 
those  Scjthiana  drink'  who  have  destroyed  a 


5  Difp*atf  <f  the»e  keada.^'-'MtLny  Inatances  may  te 
aiUuced,  from  the  Riraan  and  Greek  bisutriaDS,  of  ihe 
beads  ifeDeroiea  vaiKiuiahed  in  battle  being  carried  in 
triomfh,  or  exp  sed  aa  trophies;  examples  alau  ocair 
inScrirture  of  the  same  custom.  Thus  David  carried 
Ibe  Fhiliaiine^a  head  lo  triumph ;  the  head  of  lahboaheth 
waalTiughi  l*  David  aa  a  trvphy ;  why  did  Jael  atiiiVe 
Wfthe  head  of  Sissra,  hut  to  present  it  triumphantly  to 
Barali  1  It  is  at  the  present  day  practised  in  the  east, 
many  examples  of  which  occur  in  Niebuhr's  Letters. 
This  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  discussicm ; 
tot  many  readers  may  perhaps  want  to  be  inf  'rmed,  that 
il  was  all  I  naiial  lo  rut  oflTthe  hands  and  the  feet  of  van- 
qaiihed  enemies.— The  hands  and  feet  of  the  sons  <f 
Kimnvtn,  who  slew  IshtHtahelh,  were  cut  off  and  hanged 
Bp  oTerihe  po  1  of  Hebron.— See  also  Lady  Wortley 
MoQiafue,  v.  I.  ii.  p.  19. 

**If  a  miniater  displeases  the  people,  in  three  hours' 
lime  he  is  dragged  even  from  hia  master's  arms :  they 
cstoflTliis  hands,  head,  and  feel,  and  throw  them  before 
ibepilice  gate  with  n\\  the  respect  in  the  world ;  while 
the  sulun,  13  wh  *m  ihcy  all  profess  unlimited  adoration, 
•Its  tremlling  iri  his  apartment."- 7*. 

6  Tho$e  fhsfthianM  drtnA.]— Theac,  with  many  other 
cttstnmsofthe  ancient  Scythians,  will  necessarily  bring 
t'tlie  mind  if  the  reader  vari  ^us  circumstances  uf  the 
G  -thic  myth  I  y%yf  as  represented  in  the  poems  imputed 
t>  Ossian,  and  as  may  l)e  seen  describetl  at  length  in 
Mallei's Imr nljteii  tji  t*  the  History  of  Denmark.  To 
til  in  the  h  ill  of  Odin,  and  quuflT  the  flowing  goLIets  of 
nxad  and  ale,  was  an  idea  ever  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  Gothic  wjrri  irs :  and  the  h  'pe  of  atiainins  this  glo 
ri  v»  distinrti  >n,  inspired  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  the 
in'«tt  daring  and  invincible  courage.  See  Gray's  Descent 
BfOdm:— 

a  T*n  nw  what  b  tone  below ; 

For  vhoiii  yoa  g Uttaring  bnard  m  tprad, 

DicaM  far  whom  jtm  KOldea  bed. 
fr.  M%vilit%  in  llw  foUtt  (m 

Tlw  imc  b0*«nu(e  of  Uh  bn ; 

ontr  a  teiMo  ttMibMii  or  goia, 
lb  tb^  dfiuk  tr/ Baiikr  Udd. 


public  enemy.  But  of  this,  they  who  have  not 
done  such  a  thing  are  not  permitted  to  taste  ; 
these  are  obliged  to  sit  apart  by  themselves, 
which  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest 
ignominy.^  Tbey  who  have  killed  a  number 
of  enemies,  are  permitted  on  this  occasion  to 
drink  with  two  cups  joined  togtehcr. 

LXVIL  They  have  amongst  them  a  great 
number  who  practiae  the  art  of  divination  ;*  for 
this  purpose  they  use  a  number  of  willow 
twigs,*  in   this   manner : — They  bring   large 


See  also  In  tho  Edda,  the  Ode  of  king  Regner  Lod- 
brog. 

"Odin  sends  his  goddesses  to  conduct  me  to  his 
palace.— I  am  going  to  sit  in  the  place  of  honour,  to 
drink  ale  with  the  gods.— The  hi  urs  (f  my  life  are  pass* 
ed  away,  I  die  in  rapture.'*  S  me  of  my  readers  may 
probally  thank  me  f  t  giving  them  a  specimen  of  thik 
(xriginal  stanzas,  as  preserved  by  Olaus  Wormlus. 

23. 

Jhtgrnvioiai  «aitw  t 

Hoc  rilere  me  facit  Mmpcf, 

quod  Rddcri  pitrteacamn 

Pvmti  kJo  ia  aula. 

Bibcmua  ecrevtihin 

Ex  coaavia  cnteribw  ennkmnn. 

Nan  geoul  vir  Dirtb  cnntn  mortem 

Magniflei  ia  Odini  dnmibia, 

Koo  yeak  daiperalnmduB 

VcrtiiaidOdiaiaalaia 

29. 

rartaalmMftaira; 
Invitaat  me  Djnw* 
Quaaea  Odini  aoia 
Odima  mihi  mirit 
l«tiai  eereviaiam  com  Aab 
In  amuna  aede  Itibam  i 
Vi'jt  dapw  ami  Korc ; 
Ridena  mo(frr.~r. 

7  GreaitMt  ignominy.']— V\  quifque  pUircf  '•  ercT.t, 
itt  apud  eos  habeiur  eximius:  caterum  ox;.vTaem  esse 
cMdis,  Inter  opprobria  vel  maximum.— Pofn/y.  Mtia.  I. 
H.  c.  1. 

8  />irtn4i/ion.^— The  history  of  divination  is  almost 
coeval  with  tht«  history  of  mankind.  It  was  first  reduced 
to  a  system  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  borrowed  it  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Etruscans  were  taught  it  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  the  Etruscans  it  was  communicated  to  the  Ro> 
mans.  The  Roman  religion  (see  Middlelon's  Life  of 
Ciceni)  was  divided  into  two  branches :  the  observaiioa 
of  the  auspices,  and  the  worship  of  the  gcds.  The  priests 
of  all  denominations  were  of  the  first  nobility  of  Rome ; 
and  the  augurs  especially  were  men  of  consular  rank, 
who  had  passed  through  all  the  dignities  of  the  rejiublic 
This  constitution  of  a  relisiun,amonga  people  naturally 
superstitious,  necessarily  threw  the  chief  influence  in 
afTitirs  into  the  hands  nf  the  senate,  and  thi3  better  fr.Ti, 
who,  by  this  advantage,  frequently  checked  the  vio- 
lences of  the  populace,  and  the  factions  auempts  of  the 
tribunes.  It  is  perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  as  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  republic,  though  considered  all  the 
while  by  men  of  sense  as  merely  iwlitical,  and  tf  bvf 
min  invention. 

9  WtUoit  fieijr«0— Ammianns  Marcellinus,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Huns,  says,  **  Futura  min>  presagiunt  m<  do ; 
nam  rectiores  villas  vimineas  c  Iligcntee,  easque  rum 
incantamentis  quibusdam  secreiia  prsslltvto  teiM-^fs 
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bundles  of  thrse  together,  and  laving  united 
them,  dispoae  of  ihem  one  by  one  on  the  ground, 
each  bundle  at  a  distance  from  the  rest.  This 
done,  they  pretend  to  foretell  the  future,  during 
^hich  they  take  up  the  bundles  separately,  and 
tie  them  again  together. — ^This  mode  of  divina- 
tion is  hereditary  amongst  them.  The  enaries, 
or  "  effeminate  men,"affirm  that  the  art  of  divi- 
nation' was  taught  them  by  tho  goddess  VenUs. 
They  take  also  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree, 
tirhich  dividing  into  three  parts  they  twine 
round  their  fingers ;  they  then  unbind  it,  and 
exercise  the  art  to  which  they  pretend. 

LXVIII.  Whenever  the  Scythian  monarch 
happens  to  be  indisposed,  he  sends  for  three  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  diviners.  When 
the  Scythians  de«ire  to  use  the  most  solemn 
kind  of  oath,  they  swear  by  the  king's  throne  f 
these  diviners  therefore  roske  no  scruple  of 
affirming,  that  such  or  such  individual,  pointing 
him  out  by  name,  has  forsworn  himself  by  the 
Toyal  throne. — Immedistely  the  person  thus 
marked  out  is  seized  and  informed  that,  by  their 
art  of  divination,  which  is  infallible,  he  hss  been 
indirectly  the  occasion  of  the  king's  illness,  by 
Laving  violated  the  oath  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. If  the  accused  not  only  denies  the 
charge,  but  expresses  himself  enraged  at  the 

discaraeBtes,  aperte  quid  pnitendstiir  norunu*'— Lar- 
ch«r,  in  qu  >iing  the  above  p8Brago,renMrk8,  that  he  has 
somewhere  in  the  country  seen  some  traces  of  this  super- 
stition practised.  There  is  an  animated  fragment  of 
EnniuB  remaining,  in  which  he  expresses  a  most  cordial 
contempt  for  all  southsayert:  as  it  is  not  perhaps  familiar 
to  every  reader,  I  maj  1^  excused  Inserting  iu 

Nob  TtciMi  ra|NOMii|  bob  m  cirao  Mtnlqfoi^ 
Noo  Iriicoi  conJu.^Mv%  bm  i 
Nob  cnin  ■ool  U  m  iptwih  aot  arte  dlviiia, 
Bed  anpenSlM  nia,  iaqmdefllaque  baiWI^ 
Jtit  lavta,  am  IbbibL  ant 


A  similar  contempt  f  r  diviners,  Is  expressed  by  Jo- 
,  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  S.iphocles : 

E^ev  VaKOvrev,  xai  /i«5'  tvviK*  irri  r«« 
B«tTi*fli.  tv9fv  ftavTtmnt  »%tw  rix»tlC. 

t«(  hM  Cnr  paiplex  Ikae,  (Edipai  { 

MaiUb  know  Bothiqg  of  futoritjr. 

iiiiiiiiii|ir|iriiiiii  III iniB|iii*Bi    r 


1  Art  rfdivina*ion.y-To  enumerate  tho  varigvs  modes 
of  divinaii  >n  which  have  at  dilTereni  limes  been  prac- 
tised by  the  tm'^rant  and  superstitious,  would  be  no  easjr 
task.  We  read  df  hjdromanry,  lilnnomancy,  onycti*- 
mancy,  divinntions  by  earth,  fire,  and  air :  we  read  in 
Ezolciel '  f  divinati'^n  by  a  rod  or  wand.  To  ft)nie  such 
mode  of  divinati  >n,  in  all  pr  'babiUiy»  the  following  pas- 
sage  fn»m  Hrsea  alludes:  '^Mjr  people  ask  counsel  at 
thoir  stiickr.  and  their  siafTdrclareth  unto  them.'* 

i  A^g't  tnrone.l-^  The  Turks  at  this  day,'*  says 
Larcher,  **  swear  tiy  the  Ottoman  Porte."  Retake  has 
the  same  remnrk:  "Adhuc  f>btinet  apud  Turcas,  per 
Portam  Ott  >manicam,  hoc  est  dumlcilium  sui  principis, 
Jurars."— 7*. 


imputation,  the  king  .  tivokea  a  double numbei 
of  diviners,  who,  examining  into  the  mode  n  kick 
has  been  pursued  in  criminating  biro,  decide  ac* 
cordingly.  If  be  be  found  guilty,  ke  imm^ 
diately  loses  his  head,  and  the  three  divioen 
who  were  first  consulted,  share  bia  effeds.  If 
these  last  diviners  acquit  the  accused,  others  are 
at  hand,  of  whom  if  the  greater  number  absolve 
him,  the  firat  diviners  are  pot  to  death. 

LXIX.  1'he  manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted is  this : — Some  oxen  arc  yoked  to  s  wsg- 
gon  filled  with  fsggots,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
with  their  feet  tied,  their  hands  fastened  behind, 
and  their  mouths  gagged,  these  divineis  are 
placed ;  fire  is  then  set  to  the  wood,  and  the 
oxen  are  terrified  to  make  ihem  run  violently 
awayr  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  oxen 
themselves  are  burned ;  and  often  when  Ihe 
waggon  is  consumed,  the  oxen  escape  severclj 
scorched.  This  is.  the  method  by  which,  for 
the  above-mentioned  or  aimilar  offences,  iktj 
put  to  death  those  whom  thej  call  false  divineii. 

LXX.  Of  those  whom  the  king  condcmni 
to  desth,  he  constantly  destroys  tbe  male  chil- 
dren,  leaving  tbe  females  uniiio}ested«  M'ben- 
ever  the  Scythians  form  alliances,'  they  obicne 
these  ceremonies : — A  large  earthen  vessel  it 
filled  with  wine,  into  this  is  poured  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  contracting  parties,  obtained  hy  a 
slight  incision  of  a  knife  or  aword ;  in  this  cup 
they  dip  a  scy  metsr,  some  arrowa,  a  hatchet,  and 
a  spear.  After  this,  they  proaoance  some  so* 
lemn  prayers,  and  the  parties  who  form  the  cod- 
tract,  with  such  of  their  friends  as  are  of  su- 
perior dignity,  finally  drink  the  contents  of  the 
vessel. 

LXXI.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  sre  in 
the  district  of  the  Gerrhi.  As  soon  as  tbe  king 
dies,^  a  large  trench  of  a  quadrangular  funn  is 
sunky  near  where  the  Borysthenes  begins  to  be 
navigable.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  body 
is  inclosed  in  wsx,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  entrails  taken  out ;  before  it 
is  sown  up,  they  fill  it  with  anise,  parslc7-seed, 
bruised  cypress,  snd  varioua  aromatica.  They 
then  place  it  on  a  carriage,  and  remove'  it  to 
another  district,  where  the  persons  who  receive 
it,  like  the  royal  Scythians,  cut  off  a  part  of 
their  ear,  shsve  their  heads  in  a  cirdular  fortn. 

3  Pyrm  aHianci : ]— See  bO(  k  i.  c.  M. 

4  JTiTir  (!<>«.]— A  minvte  and  interesting  destrtr*i^o 
of  the  funr r:il  ceremonies  of  v^ri  us  ancient  nawM, 
may  be  f  und  in  MnntCiucm,  v  1.  v.  12(v  ^- 

5  Shave  their  htodsin  a  eirrula*'/nnn.}~-'Iht  Lyciani 
about  Phaselis,  pbited  and  f.  Ided  their  hair  lni»  s  circs 
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lake  a  round  piece  of  flesh  from  their  arnif 
wound  their  ftireheids  and  noaea,  and  pierce 
their  left  tiands  with  arrows.  The  body  is  agaio 
carried  to  another  province  of  the  deceased 
king  s  realms,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  dis- 
trict accHnpanying  the  proceasion.  After  thus 
Iraospurtiiig  the  dead  body  through  the  dificrent 
province  o(  the  kingdomt  they  come  at  last  to 
the  Gerrhi.  who  live  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Scythia.  and  amongi^t  whom  the  aepuchrea  are. 
Here  the  corpse  is  placed  upon  a  couch,  round 
which  at  different  diatancea  daggers  are  fixed  ; 
apon  the  whole  are  disposed  pieces  of  wood, 
eoverpd  with  branches  of  willow.  In  some 
other  part  i>f  this  trench,  they  bury  one  of  the 
decessed*s  ronrubinea,  whom  they  previously 
strangle,  togtnher  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  the 
groom,  his  most  confidential  aervant,  his  horses, 
the  cboio  at  of  his  effects,  and,  finally,  some 
golden  gtibleia.  fur  they  poaaesa  neither  ailvei 
Bor  brass:  Ui  conclude  ail,  they  fill  up  the  trench 
with  esrth.  and  aeem  to  be  emuloua  in  their 
endeavours  to  raise  aa  high  a  mound  as  poe- 
nhle. 

LXXir.  The  ceremony  does  not  hero  ter* 
miuate. — They  elect  such  of  the  deceased 
king's  attpiidanta.  in  the  following  year,  as  have 
been  moMt  about  his  person ;  these  are  all  na- 
tive Scythiin^.  for  in  Scythia  there  are  no  pur- 
chased iil:ivr»,  the  king  aelecting  auch  to  attend 
him  as  he  thinks  profier:  fifty  of  these  they 
itrangle,'  with  an  equal  number  of  his  best  hor- 


Iarf)rm,rr>m  v  h.'n-^e  ihey  were  called  Cabaleis, and  the 
kiirori  cksfl  I.e'lwmsiemiedSisse.  Hence al8'>ihey 
were  named  (  ^'.«OKe«c»li«)  ruund-boads.  The  poei 
Clwrilui,  tu  J  se  hu»,  hiois  that  this  custi^m  bad  a 
si  'venly  atid  •Uny  J8f«ect,  and  f  r  this  reas  )n  mi^ht,  in 
bi£r  a:es,  inf'u'e  the  miuristraieB  of  Rb  ides  to  enact  a 
U«r,prohibi-i>i  r  the  Rh  jdians  to  cut  their  hair.  Butlhey 
wtK  8 1  attached  fi  this  ancient  practice,  that  neither 
Daf[isirat«B  n  t  pe  pie  regarded  tlie  pri^hibition. 

6  7%<y«'miiWif.j^V'.liaire  supposes  that  they  impaled 
alive  the  f  ivuri'e  fficrrs  of  the  Ithan  of  the  Scythians, 
arcundtbe  ' .-  u\  h  ily ;  whereas  Hen  dotus  ezpresaly  says 
thit they s- rill  le<l  tht)m  fi rWL.—Larther. 

Whiiever  h  >b  c'-isi  n  minutely  to  examine  any  of  the 
BMreanci.-nt  aiith  rs,  will  frwtuently  f«!el  his  contempi 
ficited,  (»r  his  indi'oati'O  pDV.iked,  from  finding  a 
n^ultiiude  f  <  m  i-  es  i  'n  irantly  misunderstood,  or  wil- 
hiU7  perrer  e<l.  Thiei  remark  is  in  a  partirul.ir  manner 
appltcable  t  >  :vf .  V  lulre,  in  wh-^sa  work  false  and 
panialqu  iM*  n*,  with  •''n^rant  misconceptions  of  the 
tncients,  obvi  tely  ab  ui)d.  The  learned  Pauw  cannot 
iathisresi  •-  '  b^  en-irrlv  exculpated ;  and  I  have  a  pa»- 
Kifi  n'>w  l«f  re  me,  in  which  the  fault  I  would  repriljale 
iivmiDemlyons  icu  vs— Sr«akingofihe  Chinese  Ums, 
lieaays,  "thev  { un'sh  ihf  relati  msof  a  criminal  ci»nvict- 
c<l oft  ca;>ii il  fl^Mire  with  deith,  exceptine  the  females 
wAom  thtf/  Kf/i  a*  s.'aeea,  f  11  iwini;  in  this  respect  the 
iiRi  of  the  ScyiJiians,  rec  *nled  by  Herodjtus.'*     Ou 
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ars.  Of  all  these  they  open  and  cleanse  the 
bodies,  which  having  filled  with  atraw,  they 
sew  up  again  :  then  upon  twro  piecea  of  wood 
they  place  a  third,  of  a  aemicircular  form,  with 
ita  concave  aide  uppermoat,  a  second  is  disposed 
in  like  manner,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  a 
aufficient  number  have  been  erected.  Upon 
thetie  aemicircular  piecea  of  womi  they  place  the 
horses,  after  paaaing  large  poles  through  them, 
from  the  feet  to  the  neck.  Ono  part  of  the 
structure,  formed  aa  we  have  deacribed,  aupports 
th«  shoulders  of  the  horse,  the  other  bis  hinder 
parte,  whilst  the  legs  are  lefl  to  project  upwarda. 
The  horsea  are  then  bridled,  and  the  reins  fas- 
tened to  the  lega ;  upon  each  of  these  they  after- 
wards place  one  of  the  youtha  who  huve  been 
strangled,  in  the  following  manner :  a  pole  ia 
passed  through  each,  quite  to  the  neck,  through 
the  back,  the  extremity  of  which  ia  fixed  to  the 
piece  of  timber  with  which  the  horae  has  been 
Mpitted ;  having  done  thia  with  each,  they  ao 
leave  them. 

LXXIII.  The  above  are  the  ceremonies 
obaerved  in  the  interment  of  their  kinga :  aa  to 
the  people  in  general,  when  any  one  diea,  the 
neighboura  place  the  body  on  a  carriage,  and  car- 
ry  it  about  to  the  different  acquaintance  of  the 
deceaaed ;  theae  prepare  some  entertainment 
fur  those  who  accompany  the  corpae,  placing 
before  the  body  the  aame  aa  before  the  rest. 
Private  persona  after  being  thua  carried  about 
for  the  space  of  forty  days,  are  then  buried.'* 
They  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  rites,  afterwards  use  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  purgation:— After  thoroughly  wash- 
ing the  head,  and  afterwarda  drying  it,  they  do 
thus  with  regard  to  the  body:  they  place  in  the 

the  contrary,  our  historian  says,  chap.  70,thal the  females 
are  n^^t  m  ^lested.  A  similar  remark,  as  it  respects  M 
Pduw,  is  somewhere  made  by  Larcher.— 7*. 

7  Are  then  buried.'}— The  Scythians  did  not  all  of 
them  observe  the  same  customs  with  respect  to  their  fu> 
nerals :  there  wore  s  me  who  susp«;nded  the  dead  bodies 
from  a  tree,  and  in  that  state  left  them  to  putrefy.  **  Of 
what  consequence,"  says  Pluurch, "  is  it  to  Theodorus, 
whether  he  r.>ts  in  the  earth,  or  upon  it :— Such  with  the 
Scythians  is  the  mst  h'ln  urable  funeral." 

Silius  Itdlicus  menti  mt  als  j  this  custom : 
At  fsote  in  Seythiea  nAu  octiTwa  tnaek 
Latx  dm  wpdit,  puM  UqMBtU  toba 

Il  is  not  perhaps  with  <ut  Its  use  lo  observe,  that  bar- 
ter us  nati  'ns  have  customs  barbarous  like  themselves, 
and  that  thera  customs  much  resemble  each  other,  in 
nati  ns  which  have  no  communicali.m.  Captain  Cook 
i^lates,  that  In  Oiaheile  they  leave  dead  iKHlies  to  putrefy 
•u  the  surface  of  the  gruund,  till  tho  flesh  is  entirely 
wasteo,  they  then  bury  the  boaos. — LotAct.  See 
Hawkaworth't  YotfOgeM.  ^ 
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ground  three  stakes  inclining  towards  each 
other,  round  these  they  bind  fleeces  of  wool  as 
thickly  as  possible,  and  finally,  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  stakes,  they  throw  red-hot  stones. 

LXXIV.  They  have  amongst  them  a  species 
of  hemp  resembling  flax,  except  that  it  is  both 
thicker  and  larger;  it  is  indeed  superior  to  flax, 
whether  it  is  cultivated  or  grows  spontaneously. 
Of  this  the  Thracians*  make  themselves  gar- 
ments, which  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  flax, 
as  to  require  a  skilfiul  eye  to  distinguish  them: 
they  who  had  never  seen  this  hemp,  would  con- 
clude these  vests  to  be  made  of  flax. 

LXXV.  The  Scythians  take  the  seed  of 
this  hemp,  and  placing  it  beneath  the  woollen 
fleeces  which  we  have  before  described,  they 
throw  it  upon  the  red-hot  stones,  when  imme- 
diately a  perfumed  vapour^  ascends  stronger 
thsn  from  any  Grecian  stove.  This,  to  the 
Scythians,  is  in  the  place  of  a  bath,  and  it  ex- 
cites from  them  cries  uf  exultation.  It  is  to  be 
•observed  that  they  never  bathe  themselves : 
<the  Scythian  women  bruise  under  a  stone  some 
■wood  of  the  cypress,  cedar,  and  frankincense : 
*upon  this  they  pour  a  quantity  of  water,  till  it 
'becomes  of  a  certain  consistency,  with  which 
ithey  anoint  the  body'  and  the  face ;  this  at  the 


1  Of  thi$  the  7^rarian«.]-*Hefjrchiu8  says  thai  Ihe 
Thracian  women  make  ihemselves  garmenis  of  hemp ; 
consult  him  at  the  word  Kav*«2i(—"Hemp  is  a  plant 
«which  has  s-^me  reaAnibl.ince  to  flax,  and  of  which  the 
'Thraclan  women  make  themselves  vests.**— T. 

'2  A  fterfunud  vapour.^—kB  the  story  of  the  masic 
powers  imputed  to  Medea  seem  in  this  filace  particularly 
applicable,  I  tranMate,  fir  the  )jen«fil  of  the  readen  what 
<I^iephaiu8  says  npin  the  sul-JecL 

Concerning  Medea,  who  was  said,  by  the  process  of 
boiling,  to  make  old  men  young  again,  the  matter  was 
this :  she  first  of  all  discovered  a  flower  which  c<>uld  make 
the  cql-nir  of  the  hair  black  or  wliite ;  such  iheref  ire  as 
iWlshed  u*  have  black  hair  miher  than  while,  l^y  her 
means  obtained  their  wish.   Having  also  invented  liaths, 
shs  nourished  with  warm  vapr  nra  those  who  wished  it, 
'but  not'in  puMic,  that  the  prof-ssvirs  of  the  medical  art 
.might  not  know  her  secret.    The  name  of  iliis  applica- 
cation  .was  9»ft^v<r,t,  or  "  the  lx»iling."     When  there- 
'fore  by  theseifiimentations  men  became  more  active,  and 
improved  in  health,  and  tier  apparatus,  namely  tite  cal- 
dron, wood,and  fire,  wasdiscovered,  it  wassupp  sed  that 
her  patients  were  in  reality  bailed.  Pell.^s,  an  uld  and  in- 
firm man,  uSins  this  operati'^n,  died  in  the  prcreRS.— 7*. 
3  Anaini  the  ftody.]— Wi)en  we  read  in  this  place  <-f  tlie 
custom  ofanoiniinglhe  bnly  amoncst  an  uncivilized  race, 
in  a  cold  climate,  and  sHerwards  find  that  in  warmer 
regions  it  Lecame  an  indispensible  article  of  luxury  and 
elegance  with  the  politest  nations,  we  pause  to  admire 
the  caprice  and  versatility  of  the  human  mind.   Tiie  mo- 
tive of  ihe  Scythians  was  at  first  perhaps  only  to  obtain 
agility  of  bidy,  with  mt  any  views  Ui  cleanliness,  or 
■hougiils  nf  sensuality.   'In  hot  climates,  frarMnt  oils 
«f era  probably  first  used  to  disperse  those  fueiid  smells 


time  imparts  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  re- 
moved on  the  following  day,  gives  the  skia  s 
sofl  and  beautiful  sppeanince, 

LXXXVI.  The  Scythians  have  not  only  a 
great  abhorrence  of  all  foreign  customs,  bat 
each  province  seems  unalterably  tenacioosof  its 
own.  Those  of  the  Greeks  they  particolariy 
avoid,  as  appears  both  from  Anacharns  sad 
Scylea.  Of  Anacharsis  it  ia  remarkable,  that 
having  personally  visited  a  large  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  acquired  great  wisdom,  bs 
at  length  returned  to  Scythia.  In  his  passage 
over  the  Hellespont,  he  touched  at  Cyxicos,^ 
at  the  very  time  when  (he  inhabitants  were  cel^ 
brating  a  solemn  and  magnificent  festival  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  He  made  a  vow,  thst  if 
he  should  return  safe  and  without  injury  to  bis 
country,  he  would, institute,  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  the  same  ritea  he  had  seen  performed 
at  Cyzicus,  together  with  the  solemnities  ob> 
served  on  the  eve  of  her  festival.'  Arrivis^ 
therefore  in  Scythia,  in  the  district  of  HyUu, 
near  the  Course  of  Achillea,  a  place  abounding 
with  trees,  he  performed  all  the  particulars  of 

which  heat  has  a  tendency  to  generate :  preci-ms  oint- 
ments therefore  soon  became  essemial  ui  the  enj  ^mol 
of  life ;  and  that  they  really  were  eo,  may  be  easily  msds 
appear  from  all  the  test  wrhers  of  antiqaity.  See  Ana>> 
creoD,  Ode  xv. 

KararTicov  Kaf»va. 

LH  mjr  hitr  with  urguenta  flow. 
With  mjr  gaLTbadi  crowamj-  brow. 

See  also  Horace : 

ftni<l»  nipiintqi 
CngaaM  de  eoDChiii 

The  same  fact  a  Is  >  appears  from  the  sacred  scriptures; 
see  the  threat  of  the  pr  phet  Micah  :  **  Thou  shall  tread 
the  t  live,  lut  ih^u  shall  not  anoint  thee  with  oil."— 
These  instances  are  only  adduced  to  pn*ve  that  firamiA 
oils  were  used  in  private  life  f 'r  the  purpose  of  elesaot 
luxury;  h"Wthey  %vere  applied  in  athletic  exercises, 
and  always  before  the  bath,  is  sufficiently  notori  us.— T. 

4  Cyti'-ua.y-Kn  account  of  tl^e  ruins  of  this  place  may 
be  f  and  in  Foe  xke.  It  now  pri'iluces  s  quantity  of  rick 
*ine  in  preat  rej'u'e  at  C'^nstaminople. 

This  chy  was  onc«  possessed  <  f  considerable  territoryi 
and  was  S'lverned  by  its  own  laws.  There  was  here  a 
temple  built  to  Dindymene  l«y  the  Argonauts.  TMs  iraitf 
n  1  be  conf  unded  with  theCyxicus-.  a  city  oflilysfa,oii 
the  Pr  ipontis,  buili  ty  the  Milesians.— 7'. 

6  Eve  f/heT/.'*tiral.']-~Thvse  festivals  prol»tly  com- 
menced early  on  ihe  evening  bef  re  the  day  apf»"int«< 
f*r  their  celebration;  and  it  seems  probatle  thatlhcy 
passed  the  ni;:hL  in  sinrin^  hymns  in  h  n-^ur  cf  the  gut 
•  Tg'ddess  t't  whom  the  feast  was  instituted.  ScS  the 
Per%'ij:ilium  Veneris.— Lcnft<T. 

Tlie  Pervisilln  were  •Iscrved  principally  inh-'mwo* 
Ceres  and  of  Venus,  and,  as  appears  fr.  m  AulusGelliuf, 
and  i»ther  writer?,  were  converted  to  the  {wrijusesuf  ex- 
cess and  debaucl*!  ry  .—7*. 
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(he  ibove-mentioned  ceremonies,  having  a  num* 
ber  of  small  stataes  fastenet]  about  him,'  with 
i  cymbal  in  his  band.  In  this  situation  he  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  gave  in* 
tefligence  of  what  he  had  seen  to  8aulius,  the 
Scythian  king.  The  king  went  instantly  to  the 
piice,  and  seeing  Anacharsts  so  employed,  killed 
him  with  an  arrow. — If  any  one  now  mhke  in- 
qoiries  concerning  this  Anacharsts,  the  Scythi* 
iiif  diselaim  all  knowledge  of  him,  merely  be- 
csDse  he  visited  Greece,  and  had  learned  some 
fareign  customs ;  but  as  I  have  been  informed 
bf  Timnes,  the  tutor  of  Spargapithes,  Anachar- 
lif  was  the  uncle  of  lantbyrsus,  a  8cythian 
king,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Onurus,  grand- 
ion  of  Lycus,  and  great-grandson  of  Sparga- 
pithea  If  therefore  th*.s  genealogy  be  true, 
itappears  that  Anacharsis  was  killed  by  his  own 
brother;  for  Saulus,  who  killed  Anacharsis, 
was  the  father  of  Idanthyrsus. 

LXX  VII.  It  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  that 
from  the  Peloponnesians  I  have  received  a  very 
diflerent  account:  they  affirm  that  Anachsrsis 
wu  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  to  Greece, 
fcr  the  express  purpose  of  improving  himself  in 
Kieoce ;  and  they  add,  that  at  his  return  he  in- 
fonned  bis  employer,  that  all  the  people  of 
Greece  were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  ex- 
cept the  Lacedsmonians ;  but  they  alone  en- 
deavoured to  perfect  themselvfs  in  discreet  and 
wise  conversation.  This,  however,  is  a  tale  of 
Grecian  invention ;  I  am  convinced  that  Ana- 
charsis was  killed  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  and  that  he  owed  his  destruc- 
tion to  the  practice  of  foreign  customs  and 
Grecian  manners. 

LXXV^III.  Not  many  years  aOerwards,  Sry- 
lei,  the  son  of  Aripithes,  experienced  a  similar 
fortune.  Aripithes,  king  of  Scythia,  amongst 
many  other  children,  had  this  non  Scyles  by  a 
woman  of  Istria,  who  taught  him  the  language 
and  sciences  of  Greece.  It  happened  that 
Aripithes  was*  treasonably  put  to  death  by 
Bpargspitbes,  king  of  the  Agalliyrsi.     He  was 


6  S'atmai/tufened about  /kim.]— These  pnrtlcularitleB 
are  rel  ued  at  !eo  th  in  ApoU  *n\u»  Rh  idius,  boi)k  1. 1139. 
-Thii  circumatAOce  nf  the  small  fi-;urea  tied  infrether,  Is 
i^uUy  'iniived  lijr  Mr.  Fawkes  in  his  versi  jd,  who  satls- 
£«*•  himself  by  sayine, 

O  TVe  FhrfgiMm  M\  Ibeir  r«Mfl«*  hTrar  win 

e  B)  the  molf  ii«  wbed  a  d  liinbf«l>  dfa. 

Tm  truest  idea  perhaps  nf  the  mes  <T  Cyl  ele,  may  be 
r>Uained  fr  >m  a  careftff  perusal  of  the  A  ys  '  f  Catullus, 
*>nc  <if  the  m  si  preci  ^us  remains  **f  antiduity,  and  per- 
h3f«  ihe  tnly  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  dithyrambic 
irfa.-r. 


succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  i\  Is  Scyles,  who 
married  one  of  his  father*s  wives,  whose  name 
was  Opma.  Opca  was  a  native  of  Scythia, 
and  had  a  aon  named  Oricus  by  her  former 
husband.  When  Scylee  aacended  the  Scythian 
throne,  he  was  exceedingly  averse  to  the  man- 
ners of  his  country,  and  very  partial  to  those  of 
Greece,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  childhood.  As  often  therefore  as  he  con- 
ducted the  Scythian  forces  to  the  city  of  the 
Borysthenites,  who  affirm  that  they  are  d» 
■cended  fiom  the  Milesians,  he  left  his  army 
before  the  town,  and  entering  into  the  place, 
secured  the  gates.  He  then  threw  aside  bis 
Scythian  dress,  and  assumed  the  habit  of 
Greece.  In  this,  without  guards  or  attendants, 
it  was  bis  custom  to  parade  through  the  public 
square,  having  the  caution  to  place  guards  at 
the  gates,  that  no  one  of  his  countrymen  might 
discover  him.  He  not  only  thus  showed  his 
partiality  to  the  customs  of  Greece,  but  he  also 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  the  Grecian  mannef. 
After  continuing  in  the  city  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  and  sometimes  for  more,  he  would  re- 
sume his  Scythian  dress  and  depart.  This  he 
frequently  repeated,  having  built  a  palace  in 
this  town,  and  married  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place. 

LXXXT.  It  seemed  however  ordained  ^ 
that  his  end  should  be  unfortunste,  which  ac- 
cordingly happened.  It  was  his  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus;  and 
he  was  already  about  to  take  some  sacred  uten- 
sils in  his  hands,  when  the  following  prodigy 
appeared  to  him.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
palace  which  he  had  in  the  city  of  the  Borys- 
thenites ;  it  was  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
structure,  and  the  front  of  it  was  (fecorated 
with  sphinxes  and  griffins  of  white  marble ;  the 
lightning"  «f  heaven  descended  upon  it.  and  it 

7  It  seemed  however  ordamed.]— This  iden,  which  oc« 
cure  rRpentedly  in  the  m<>re  ancient  writers,  is  most 
beamifully  exfiressed  in  the  Fersm  of  Sschylua ;  which 
I  give  the  readier  in  the  animated  veraiun  of  Putter. 

For  when  mMHrninc'*  frmodfel  heuid 
Preforai  In  imr  the  nafcneet  of  the  iky, 

What  mnrttl  ilnll  herfono  withHUMl, 
Wbtt  rspM  «[>eed  fh'  impeolinf  Krf  Hy  ? 

Gen'k  «•  firr.  '  ith  fla'terin^  »Miitei, 

She  tftnavU  hr   riA  errhentin^  wile* ; 
So  In  her  Iriib  tltv^et  her  dathaoA  |M«r, 

Whence  man  neVr  braeks  nnbvil  vrnfj—T 

8  The  /f,e*/ninif.l— The  anciems  believed  that  lisht. 
ninsr  never  f(>1l  t  ui  hy  the  immediate  interfvaiti  in  •  f  the 
•P'di ;  ftnd  \vhniever  thins  or  flace  waa  a!  ruck  by  il,  was 
ever  after  deemrd  BHrnrd,  and  aupposed  t*  h  ive  tieen 
onaecrntH  hy  the  deity  tn  himself.  There  were  at 
R')mo,  as  vre  learn  frcm  Cicero  do  Dlvinatione,  ccrtsiii 
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was  totally  consumod.  Scylea  npvertbeless  per- 
severed in  what  he  had  undertaken.  The  8cy- 
thiaui  reproach  the  Greeks  on  account  of  their 
Bacchanalian  festitals,  and  assert  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason  to  suppose  that  any  deity  should 
prompt  men  to  acts  of  madnese.  WheQ  the 
initiation  of  Scyles  was  completed,  one  of  the 
Borysthenites  discovered  to  the  Scythians  what 
he  had  done. — *•  You  Scythians,*'  says  he, 
'<  censure  us  on  account  of  our  Bacchanalisn 
rites,  when  we  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  deity. 
This  same  deity  has  taken  possession  of  your 
sovereign ;  he  is  now  obedient  in  his  service, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  power.  If  ye 
disbelieve  my  words,  you  have  only  to  follow 
me,  and  have  ocular  proof  that  what  I  ssy  is 
true."  The  principal  Scythians  accordingly 
followed  him,  and  by  a  secret  avenue  were  by 
him  conducted  to  the  citadel.  When  they  be- 
held Scyles  approach  with  bis  thiasus,  and  in 
every  other  respect  acting  the  Bacchanal,*  they 
deemed  the  matter  of  most  calamitous  impor- 
tance, and  returning,  informed  the  army  of  all 
they  had  seen. 

LXXX.  As  soon  as  Scyles  returned,  an  in- 
surrection was  excited  against  him ;  and  his 
brother  Octoiitasades,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Tereus,  was  promoted  to  the 
throne.  Scyles  having  learned  the  particulars 
and  the  motives  of  this  revolt,  fled  into  Thrace : 
against  which  place,  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed of  this  event,  Octomasades  advanced  with 
an  army.  The  Thracians  met  him  at  the  later ; 
when  they  were  upon  the  poiqt  of  engaging, 
Sitalces  sent  a  herald  to  Octomasades,  with 
this  message ;  «  A  contest  betwixt  us  would 
be  absurd,  for  you  are  the  son  of  my  sister. 
My  brother  is  in  your  power;  if  you  will  deli- 
ver him  to  me,  I  will  give  up  Scyles  to  you,  thus 
we  shall  mutually  avoid  all  danger."  As  the 
brother  of  Sitalces  had  taken  refuge  with  Oc- 
tomasades, the  above  overtures  effected  a  peace. 
The  Scythian  king  surrendered  up  his  uncle, 
and  received  the  person  of  his  brother.     Sital- 

books  called  "  Libri  Fulpuralei/'  expreMly  treating  on 
this  subject  In  Ammhinas  Martellinus  this  expreMinn 
Dccnrs,  **  contacta  1  ica  nee  Intueri  nee  calcari  debere 
pmnuntiant  librl  ful^rales."  The  Greeks  placed  an 
nm  over  the  place  where  the  lightning  fell :  the  Romans 
liad  a  slmilnr  observance. 

1  Barrh4mal.']—Vpoa  the  subject  of  the  rites  of  Bac- 
chus a  wh'>le  vi>lunie  has  been  written  in  veriehy  Non* 
nus ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  to  the  same 
pen  we  are  Indebted  fir  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  St. 
John^sO  >8pel,  which  is  clear  and  aseful  as  a  commen- 
lary,  tut  has  little  poetical  merit.  The  authtr  is  rap- 
|X)sed  to  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 


ces  immediately  withdrew  his  army,  faking  with 
him  his  brother ;  but  on  that  very  dsy  Octons- 
sadesdeprived  Scyles  of  his  head.  Thus  teDsct- 
ous  are  the  Scythians  of  their  national  customs, 
and  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  amongst  tbem. 

LXXXI.  On  the  populousness  of  Scythla 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  decision;  they 
have  been  represented  to  me  by  some  as  a 
numerous  people,  whilst  others  have  informed 
me,  that  of  real  Scythians  there  sre  bat  few. 
I  shall  relate  however  what  has  fallen  within 
my  own  obNerva|ion.  Betwi  x  t  the  BorysthenM 
and  the  Hyimnts  there  is  a  place  called  Eisro- 
pcus :  to  this  I  have  before  made  some  alla- 
sion,  when  speaking  of  a  fountain  which  it  con- 
tained, whose  waters  were  so  exceedingly  bitter 
as  to  render  the  Hypanis,  ato  which  it  flows, 
perfectly  impalatable.  In  thib  place  is  a  vessel  of 
brass,  six  times  larger  than  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  entrance  of  Pontus,  consecrated  thne 
by  Pausanias'  the  son  of  Cleombrotus.  For  ihs 
benefit  of  those  who  rosy  not  have  seen  it,  I 
shall  here  describe  it.  This  vessel,  which  is 
in  Scythia,  is  of  the  thickness  of  six  digits, 
and  capable  of  containing  six  hundred  amphons. 
The  nativea  say  that  it  was  made  of  the  points 
of  arrows,  for  that  Ariantas,'  one  of  tbeir 
kings,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each  of  his  sub- 
jects, on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the  point 


3  Congerraied  there  by  Pavaa>i/Bs.>-Kiinphis,af  He* 
raclea  relates,  in  the  sixteenth  l>tHik  of  his  hismry  of  btf 
cruntry,that  P.^UBantas,  who  vanquished  Mardonitia  at 
Platea,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  yieUliDf 
to  his  pride,  consecrated,  whilst  he  was  near  Byiantium 
a  got  let  <if  brass  to  those  gods  wh'se  aiatiiei  nar  bs 
seen  at  the  m-  uih  of  the  Euzipe,  nhich  g<  Uet  may  ^ill 
be  seen.  Vanity  and  ins  lence  had  made  him  so  Ur 
f  irpet  himself,  that  he  presumed  to  specify  in  the  in- 
scripif  m,  that  it  vras  he  himself  who  had  coneecratrd 
it :  '*Psusania8  of  Lacedoemon,  son  rf  Cleombmtus,  apd 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Hercules,  general  of  Greece,  hti 
consecrated  this  goMet  to  Neptune,  as  a  moDumeoi  of 
his  val^xiT.^—Alhenaus.  , 

What  would  have  been  the  fndtsrnation  of  this  or  any 
historian  of  that  period,  if  he  couM  have  f  reseen  tlie 
bnse  and  servile  iriscrifitions  dedicated  in  afterliraei,  is 
almist  all  parts  if  the  habitalle  world,  to  iheCvaara 
and  their  vile  deKendants  1  Many  of  those  have  teeo 
preserved,  and  are  an  i  atrage  against  all  decency'— 7*. 

3  Ariantae.']—'lhaxc  m-w  a  remarkable  inMance  be- 
fore me,  h'lw  dangerous  it  is  to  take  upon  trust  wliatniaay 
learned  men  put  down  upon  the  authority  cf  ancient 
writers.  HoflTman,  whose  Lexicon  is  a  jirodigy  of  leeni* 
Ing  and  of  industry,  8|«aking  of  this  Ariantas,  says, 
"  that  he  made  each  of  his  sut  jc  ts  brin^r  him  tTerytfear 
the  pjint  nf  an  am^w."  Fortt.<i  truth  •  f  this  he  refers 
the  reader  to  Herod' 'tus,  and  the  passac*  belure  ii*. 
Herodotus  says  no  such  thing.— 7*. 
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of  00  arrow.  By  these  means,  so  prodigioas 
a  quantity  were  collected,  that  this  vessel  was 
cooiposed  from  them.  It  was  left  by  the 
prince  as  a  monument  of  the  fact,  and  by  him 
eooaecrated  at  Exampsus.  This  Is  what  I 
bare  beard  of  the  popuioasness  of  8cy  thia. 

LXXXII.  This  country  has  nothing  re- 
markable except  its  rivers,  which  are  equslly 
brge  and  numerous.  If  besides  these  and  its 
TSft  and  extensive  plains,  it  possesses  any  thing 
worthy  of  admiration,  it  is  an  impression  which 
they  show  of  the  foot  of  Hercules.^  This  is 
apon  a  rock,  two  cubits  in  size,  but  resembling 
the  footsti*p  of  a  man :  it  is  near  the  river  Tyras. 

LXXXIII.  I  shall  now  return  to  the  aub- 
ject  from  which  I  originally  digressed. — Darius, 
preparing  to  make  an  expedition  against  8cy- 
thia,  despatched  emissaries  different  ways,  com- 
nwoding  some  of  his  dependants  to  raise  a 
•apply  of  infantry,  others  to  prepare  a  fleet, 
and  others  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaapes, 
and  brother  of  Darius,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  prince  from  his  purpose,  urging  with  great 
wisdom  the  indigence  of  Scythia ;  nor  did  be 
desist  till  be  found  all  hie  arguments  ineffectual. 
Darius,  having  completed  his  preparations,  ad- 
vanced from  Susa  with  his  army. 

LXXXIV.  Upon  this  occasion  a  Persian, 
wboae  name  was  GBbazus,  and  who  had  three 
loflt  in  the  army,  asked  permission  of  the  king 
to  detain  one  of  them.  The  king  replied,  as 
to  a  friend,  that  the  petition  was  very  modest, 
**  and  that  he  would  leave  him  all  the  three.'* 
(Ebazus  was  greatly  delighted,  and  considered 
his  three  sons  as  exempted  from  the  service : 
but  the  king  commanded  his  guards  to  put  the 
three  young  men  to  death  ;  and  thus  were  the 
three  sons  of  (£hazua  left,  deprived  of  life. 

LXXXV.  Darius  marched  from  Susa  to 
where  the  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the 
fiosphorus  at  Chalcedon.  Here  he  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  the  Cyanean  islands,  which,  if 
the  Greeks  may  be  believed,  formerly  floated.' 

4  fW  tf  H^milM.]— The  leneth  of  the  f-mt  nf  Her- 
uilefl  was  asceruined  by  that  of  the  stadium  at  Olympla, 
which  was  rtid  to  have  lw«n  measured  by  him  to  the 
lettflh  of  69)  ^r  his  own  feet :  hence  Pythagoras  estima* 
ted  the  siie  of  Hercules  by  the  rule  of  prop(»rtion ;  and 
k«qee  too  the  prnverb,  tx  prde  HereuUtn,  a  more  m>d> 
•m  gubetliat>  »n  f -r  the  ancient  one  of«g  g»«x»vxievra. 
-See  Aul.  Gell.  I.  i.  and  Eraamus'  Adagia,  in  which  the 
pro^fb  t^exptie  Herculem  haa  no  place.— 7*. 

5  Pjrmerljfji  ateti.']^Tbt  Cf  mean  rocka  were  at  ft 
Gttle  diatance  one  fr  tm  the  other,  that  viewed  remncelj 
^r»ppBar«d  to  touch.    Thif  optic  illuaiou  probably 


Here,  sitting  in  the  temple*,*  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  Euxine,  which  of  all  seas  most  deserves 
admiration.  Its  length  is  eleven  thousand  ono 
hundred  stadia  ;  ita  breadth,  where  it  ia  greateat, 
is  three  thousand  two  hundred.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  is  four  stadia  ;  the  length  of  the 
nock,  which  is  called  the  Bosphorus,  where  tho 
bridge  had  been  erected,  is  about  one  hundre«! 
and  twenty  stadia.  The  Bosphorus  is  connectea 
with  the  Propontis,^  which  flowing  into  the 
Hellespont,'  is  five  hundred  stadia  in  breadth, 
and  four  hundred  in  length.  The  Hellespont 
itself,  in  its  narrowest  part,  where  it  enters  the 
.^jgean  sea,  is  forty  stadia  lontf.  and  aeven  wide. 

lave  place  to  the  fable,  and  the  fable  gained  credit  frum 
the  dangers  enc  untered  on  this  ae a.— HarcAer. 

See  a  description  of  these  mcks  in  ApuUonius  Rhodiua : 
I  give  it  from  the  veraion  of  Fawkea. 

Wbta  tonea  ynur  laaincd  vnyH*  J*"  f*"^ 
Two  nckt  irill  fte,  IreiiwDdnw  id  tha  view, 
Jiat  in  Ihe  tntnwee  of  fbe  witery  wMla 
Wlucb  netw  narial  y«l  ia  mkty  |imM. 
Nat  firmly  flxV,  fcr  oft,  w|b  bideoui  Anck, 
Advene  they  nod,  iiri  nek  eecoweltn  focfc* 
The  bRilinf  billmm  dab  tboir  airy  bvmr, 
Iflud  tbundariDt  loaad  tbo  nfgti  Aore  bdow. 

The  circumstance  of  their  floating  ia  also  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Flaccua ; 


6  Th  the  temple,"]— Ju\iileT  was  Invoked  in  thia  temple, 
under  the  name  uf  Uriua,  becauae  thia  deity  was  aupp  is- 
ed  faviiurable  to  navigation,  evfoc  signifying  a  favourable 
wind.  And  ncvercouM  there  be  more  occasion  f  ir  hiaaa- 
aistance  than  in  a  aea  remarkably  tcmpe8tu<mB.-£arrA«r. 

7  PrcyNm^ia.]— Between  the  B  >aphonia  and  the  Htsllea- 
pontfthe  ahurea  of  Europe  and  Asia,  receding  on  either 
aide,  incl  lae  the  aea  of  Marmora,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients  bythe  dennminnti.m  of Propontia.  The  nav- 
igati  m  from  the  iasue  uf  ihe  Boaphorua  t.i  the  entrance  of 
tlie  Heileapont,  is  abjut  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Those  who  steer  their  westward  course  thr  >ugb  the  mid- 
die  of  the  Propimtis  may  at  once  descry  the  hich  lands 
of  Thrace  and  Biihynia,and  never  l>>se  sight  of  the  1  'lly 
summit  of  mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Niomedia  was  sealed,  the  imperial  residence  of 
Diocletian;  and  they  pass  the  email  islands  c-f  Cyzicus 
and  Proconnesus,  befjre  they  caai  anchor  at  Oallipuli, 
where  the  sea  which  separates  Asia  fnm  Europe  is  again 
contracted  into  a  narrow  channel.— Gt66on. 

8  IleUeepant,}— The  geograpbera,  who,  wi:h  the  most 
skilful  accuracy,  have  surveyed  the  firm  and  extent  of 
the  Hellespont,  assiisn  about  aixty  miles  far  the  winding 
course,  and  about  three  miles  far  the  ordinary  breadth 
of  these  celebrated  straita.  But  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  cliannel  is  f  und  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkish 
caatlea,  between  the  citiea  of  Cestus  and  Abyd.i8.  It  was 
here  that  the  ad  ventunma  Leander  braved  the  pussaf e  of 
the  fliHxi  f  >r  the  possession  of  his  mistress.— It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  diatance  between  the 
opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that 
Xerxes  comp  sed  a  stupendous  bridge  of  boat  a  for  the 
purp  se  of  transporting  into  Europe  a  hundred  and 
seventy  myriads  of  Barbariana.  A  sea  contracted  whhin 
such  narrow  limits  may  seem  tut  ill  to  deserve  the 
epithet  of  frrood,  which  H  *mcr  as  well  as  Orplieus  has 
freqaantly  tiesiowed  on  the  Hellesponu— Gi&6oa. 
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LXXXVI.  The  exact  mensoration  of  tbeBO 
seas  i«  thus  determined  :  in  a  long  day*  a  ship 
will  bail  the  space  of  seventy  thousand  orgy  is, 
and  sixty  thousand  by  night.  From  the  entrance 
of  the  Buzine  to  Phasis,  which  is  the  extreme 
length  of  this  sea,  is  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and 
eight  nights,  which  is  equal  to  eleven  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  orgyiss  or  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  stadia.  The  broadest  psrt  of  this 
sea,  which  is  from  Sindica'  to  Themiscyra,  on 
the  river  Thermodon,  is  a  voyage  of  three 
days  and  two  nights,  which  is  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  sisdia,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  orgyin.  The  Pon- 
tus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  were 
thus  severally  measured  by  me  ;  and  circum- 
stanced as  I  have  already  described.  The 
Pal  us  Maotis  flows  into  the  Euiine,  which  in 
extent  almost  equsls  it,  and  which  is  justly  called 
the  mother  of  the  Euiine. 

LXXXVII.  When  Darius  had  taken  a 
survey  of  the  Euzine,  he  sailed  back  again  to 
the  bridge  constructed  by  Mandrocles  the  8a« 
mian.  He  then  examined  the  Bosphorus,  near 
which  '  he  ordered  two  columns  of  white  marble 
to  be  erected ;  upon  one  were  inscribed  in  As- 
syrian, on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  of  the  diflerent  nations  which  followed 
him.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  nations  which  acknowledged  his 
authority,  amounting,  cavalry  included,  to 
seventy  thousand  men  independent  of  bis  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  ^hips.  These 
columns  the  Byzantines  aAerwards  removed  to 


\  hia  long  day,}— Thtd  is,  a  ship  in  a  l^ng  day  would 
sail  eighty  miles  by  day,  and  seventy  miles  bf  night. 
See  WesBeling^s  notes  on  this  passage. 

2  A'fidi'a.]— The  river  Indus  was  oAen  callo^l  the  Sin- 
dus.  There  were  people  of  this  name  and  family  in 
Thrace.  Same  would  alter  it  to  Sindicon,  but  IxHh  terms 
are  of  the  same  purport  Hemdutus  speaks  of  a  regio 
Sindica  upon  the  Ponlus  Euxinus,  oppt^aite  to  the  river 
Tbermodon.  This  some  would  alter  to  Sindica,  but  both 
terms  are  of  the  same  amount.  The  Ind  or  Indus  of  the 
east  is  at  this  day  called  the  Sind ;  and  was  called  so  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.— Aryan/. 

3  Near  which.']— The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  construcied  on  either  continent  upim  the  fuundalion 
of  two  celebra'ed  tem(>lea  of  Serapis,  and  of  Jupiter 
TJriuB.  The  old  castles,  a  worli  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chann**!,  in  a  place 
where  the  oppi'Site  banks  advance  within  five  hundred 
paces  of  each  other.  These  f  irtresses  were  rest'  ired  and 
strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  be  mediut' 
sd  the  siege  of  Constantinople :  but  the  Turkish  con- 
queror was  mt»st  probably  ignorant  that  near  two  thou- 
sand years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  cb  >8en  the  same 
siiuaii'tn  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
hoik'§.-^Gibbcn. 


their  city,  and  placed  t^fore  the  altar  of  dif 
Orthnsian  Diana,^  excepting  only  cue  stone, 
which  they  depoaited  in  their  city  before  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  which  wascotervd  with 
Assyrian  characters.  That  part  of  the  Bos> 
phcirus  where  Darius  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
erected,  is,  as  1  conjecture,  nearly  at  the  point 
of  middle  distance  between  Byzantium  and  the 
temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 

LXXXVIII.  With  this  bridge  Barios  wsi 
so  much  delighted,  that  he  made  many  vslusUe 
presents^  to  Mandroclea  the  Samian  « ho  con- 
structed it;  with  the  produce  of  these  the  srtiit 
caused  a  representation  to  be  made  of  the  Bos^ 
pborus,  with  the  bridge  thrown  over  it,  and  the 
king  seated  on  a  throne,  reviewing  his  troops ai 
they  passed.  This  be  aAerwarda  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  with  this  inscriptioo ; 

Thus  was  the  flshy  Bospfaonis  incloaed. 
When  Samian  Mandrocles  his  bridce  imprsed : 
Who  there,  i  bedient  tu  Darius'  will, 
Approved  his  C(  unlry*s  lame,  and  private  ikill. 

LXXXIX.  Darius,  having  rewarded  the 
artist,  passed  over  into  Europe ;  be  bsd  pre- 
viously ordered  the  lonians  to  pass  over  the 
Euziue  to  the  Ister,  where  having  erected  s 
bridge,  they  were  to  wait  his  arrival  To  ssnst 
this  expedition,  the  loniana  and  ^olians,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellespont,  had  assembled 
a  fleet :  accordingly,  having  passed  the  Cyanfin 
islands,  they  sailed  directly  to  the  Ister;  sod 
arriving  after  a  passage  of  two  days  from  the 
sea,  at  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  brgios  to 
branch  off,  they  constructed  a  bridge*  Bsriof 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  marched  through 
Thrace  ;  and  arriving  at  the  sources  of  the  rivet 
Tearua,  he  encamped  for  the  apace  of  three 
days. 

XG.  The  people  who  inhabit  its  banks, 
aflSrm  the  waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  various  diseaaea,  and  particularly 
for  ulcere,  both  in  men  and  horses.  Its  sourcei 
are  thirty-eight  in  number,  issuing  from  lbs 
same  rock,  part  of  which  are  cold,  and  part  warm ; 
they  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  Hereon,  s 
city  near  Peri nthus,' and  from  Apollnnia  on  the 

4  Orthonan  Diana.]— We  are  Icld  by  Plutarch,  that 
In  honour  of  the  Orthosun  Diana,  the  yr  urg  nwa  of 
LacedBmon  permhted  themselves  to  be  flagellated  at 
the  altar  with  the  extremcsi  severity,  witbuut  mteri&i 
the  smallest  crmplainu 

6  FSi/iMiMe/>reMn<«.]~Oronovius  retains  the  readinn 
of  arai*-*  Xiks  which  is  Very  absurd  in  ksislf,  and  ill 
asrees  with  the  cnntext:  the  true  readine  is  ira*<  i  •• 
that  is,  ten  of  each  article  presented.—  See  Casaolun  ot 
Athen«us,  ai  d  others.— 7*. 

6  PmulAus.]— This  place  was  snciantly  kiuwa by  ths 
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Eoxine,  being  a  two  days'  joarney  from  both. 
Tb«  TearuB  Jows  into  the  Contadesdua,  the 
Cooladesdos  into  the  Agrianisi  the  Agrianis 
into  the  Hebrus,  the  Hebrus  into  the  Ma,  near 
the  city  ^liua. 

XCL  Dariua  arriving  at  the  Teams,  there 
fixed  his  camp :  he  was  so  delighted  with  this 
riTcr,  that  he  caused  a  column  to  be  erected  on 
the  snot,  with  this  inscri|  tion  :  **  The  sources 
of  the  Tearua  afford  the  best  and  clearest  wa- 
ters in  the  world : — In  prcMecoting  an  expedi- 
tion against  Scythia,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  best  and  moat  amiable  of  men,  aovercign  of 
Perna,  and  of  all  the  continent,  arrived  here 
with  his  forces." 

XCiI«  Leaving  this  place,  Darias  advanced 
towsrds  another  river,  called  Artiscus,  which 
flows  through  the  country  of  the  Odrysians,^ 
On  bis  srrival  here,  he  fixed  upon  one  certain 
spot,  on  which  he  commanded  every  one  of  his 
loldiers  to  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed :  this  was 
tccordingly  done,  and  Darius,  having  thus 
nised  an  immense  pile  of  stones,  proceeded  on 
his  march. 

XCIII.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  later,  he  first 
of  all  subdued  the  GeUe,  a  people  who  pre- 
tend to  immortality.  The  Thracians  of  Sal- 
mydessus,  and  they  who  live  above  Apollonia, 
sad  the  city  of  Mesambria,  with  those  who  are 
called  Cyrmianians,  and  My  pecans,  submitted 
theoiselve/ to  Dariua  without  resistance.  The 
Gets'  obstinately  defended  themselves,  but 
were  soon  reduced :  these,  of  all  the  Thracians, 
tre  the  bravest  and  most  upright 

XCIV.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  im- 
aortsl ;  *  and  whenever  any  one  dies,  they  are 

£ffereM  names  of  Mygdonia,  Heracles,  and  Perlnthus. 
-Ii  is  now  catted  Pen.— 7*. 

7  Oir^ang.'}— These  people  are  supposed  to  be  the 
li}1dkTiaDfl :  they  had  a  city  named  Odrysa.  Mention 
It  made  of  ihera  by  CUudian  in  liis  GIganioinachia : 

Vtbuet  *tirTitkma  M»«an  bob  MfBb  ia  battm 

Silhis  Itattcus  als)  speaks  of  Odrl^ius  B  ireas.— 7*. 

8  GtUt.']—U  is  contended  bj  many  learned  men, 
that  the  Scythia na,  the  Get»,  and  the  Oaths,  were  the 
samepeople.  See  Finlterton's  Disaertaii  m  on  theO(Hhs. 

Heroduus  in  this  place  makes  an  obvious  distinction 
bMwixi  the  Scythians  and  the  Gel»,  thoiti^h  It  must  \» 
granted,  that  he  places  thero  very  near  each  other. 

9  T%t9  believe  themMtlve*  to  be  immortal.'] — ^Arrlan 
calls  these  pe  *pl8  Dacians.  **  The  first  exploits  of  Tra. 
Jan,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  **  were  against  the  Dacians,  the 
eoei  warliica  of  men.  who  dwell  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  wh  ■,  during  the  reif  n  of  D  iroitl-«n,  had  insulted  with 
nnponhy  the  m^ijesty  of  R-ime.  Tt  the  strength  and 
tcrceorss  of  Bartjarians,  they  added  a  contempt  fir  life, 
whirb  was  derived  from  a  vain  perstusion  of  ths  inw 
mnalKj  of  ths  s^ul." 


of  opinion  that  he  ia  removed  to  the  presence 
of  their  god  Zamolxia,'^  whom  some  believe  to 
be  the  same  with  Gebeleizes.  Once  in  every 
five  yeara  they  choose  one  by  lot,  who  ia  to  bo 
despatched  aa  a  messenger  to  Zamolzis,  to  make 
known  to  him  their  several  wanta. 

The  ceremony  they  observe  on  this  occaslcn 
is  this  —-Three  amongst  them  are  appointed 
to  hold  in  their  hande  three  javelina,  whilst 
othera  seize  by  the  feet  and  hands  the  persoa 
who  is  appointed  to  appear  before  Zamolxis ; 
they  throw  him  up,  so  aa  to  make  him  fall  upon 
the  javelins.  If  he  dies  in  conaequenoe,  they 
imagine  that  the  deity  ia  propitioua  to  them  ; 
if  not,  they  accuse  the  victim  of  being  a  wicked 
man.  Having  diagraced  him,  they  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another,  giving  him,  whilat  yet 
alive,  their  commanda.  This  same  people, 
whenever  it  thunders  or  lightens,  throw  their 
weapons  into  the  air,  aa  if  menacing  their  god ; 
and  they  seriously  believe  that  there  ia  no  other 
deity. 

XCV.  This  Zamolxis,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  those  Greeka  who  inhabit  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Euxine,  was  himself  a  man, 
and  formerly  lived  at  Samos,  in  the  aervice  of 
Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchua;  having  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  with  considerable  wealth,  he 
returned  to  hia  country.  Here  he  found  the 
Thracians  distinguished  equally  by  their  profli- 
gacy and  their  ignorance ;  whilst  he  himself 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  Ionian  mode  of 
life,  and  to  mannera  more  polished  than  those 
of  Thrace ;  he  had  also  been  connected  with  , 
Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philo- 
aophera  of  Greece.  He  waa  therefore  induced 
to  build  a  large  manaion,  to  which  he  invited 
the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citixens :  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  festive  hour  to 

The  Gets  are  represented  by  all  the  classic  writers  as 
the  mtst  daring  aikl  ferocious  of  mankind ;  in  the  Latin 
language  particularly,  every  harsh  term  has  been  made 
to  apply  u>  them :  Nulla  Getis  toto  gens  est  trurilentior 
orbe,  says  Ovid.  Hume  speaks  thus  of  their  principles 
nf  twlief,  with  respect  to  the  s-.iurs  Immortality :— **  The 
Geies,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their  steady 
belief  of  the  soul's  IromorUliiy,  were  genuine  Theists 
and  Unitarians.  They  alBrmed  Zamolxis,  their  deity, 
to  be  the  only  true  Gjd,  and  asserted  the  worship  of  all' 
other  natbns  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chi 
meras :  but  were  their  religious  principles  any  mors  rs 
fined  on  account  of  these  mai^niflcent  preiensi-ms  1"— 7*. 

10  Zamolne.]— Larcber,  In  conformity  to  Wesseling 
prefers  the  reading  of  Zalm^xis.— In  the  Thraeiau 
t  >n^e,  Znlm'^s  means  the  skin  of  a  bear ;  and  Porphyry, 
in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  observes,  that  the  name  of 
Zilmoxis  was  given  him,  because  as  soi>n  as  he  was 
born  he  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  animal. 
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tnare  them,  that  neither  himself,  bit  gaests, 
nor  any  of  their  descendants,  should  ever  die, 
but  should  be  removed  to  a  place  where  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
every  blessing.  After  saying  this,  and  con- 
ducting himself  accordingly,  he  constructed  a 
subterranean  edifice  :  when  it  was  completed, 
hi  withdrew  himself  from  the  sight  of  his 
countrymen,  and  resided  for  three  years  be- 
neath the  earth.-— During  this  period,  the 
Thracians  regretted  his  loss,  and  lamented  him 
as  dead.  In  the  fourth  year  he  again  appear- 
ed amongst  them,  and  by  this  artifice,  gave  the 
appearance  of  probability  to  what  he  had  before 
asserted. 

XCVI.  To  this  story  of  the  subterraneous 
apartment,  I  do  not  give  much  credit,  though 
I  pretend  not  to  dispute  it;  I  am,  however, 
very  certain  that  Zamolxis  must  have  lived 
many  years  before  Pythagoras :  whether,  there- 
fore, he  was  a  man,  or  the  deity  of  the  Gets, 
enough  has  been  said  concerning  him.  These 
Gets,  using  the  ceremonies  I  have  described, 
after  submitting  themselves  to  the  Persians  un- 
der Darius,  followed  his  army. 

XCVII.  Darius,  when  be  arrived  at  the 
later,  passed  the  river  with  his  army  ;  he  then 
commanded  the  lonians  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  and  to  follow  him  with  all  the  men  of 
their  fleet  When  they  were  about  to  comply 
with  his  orders,  Goes,  son  of  Erxander,  and 
leader  of  the  Mitylenians,  after  requesting  per- 
mission of  the  king  to  deliver  his  sentiments, 
.  addressed  him  as  follows : 

«<  As  you  are  going.  Sir,  to  attack  a  country, 
which,  if  report  may  be  believed,  is  without 
cities  and  entirely  uncultivated,  suffer  the 
bridge  to  continue  as  it  is,  under  the  care  of 
those  who  constructed  it :— By  means  of  this, 
our  return  will  be  secured,  whether  we  find 
the  Scythians,  and  succeed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  or  whether  they  elt^ile 
our  endeavours  to  discover  them.  I  am  not  at 
all  apprehensive  that  the  Scythians  will  over- 
come us ;  but  I  think  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
them,  we  shall  sufiTer  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I 
speak  from  selfish  considerations,  and  that  I  am 
desirous  of  being  left  behind ;  but  my  real  mo- 
tive IS  a  regard  for  your  interest,  whom  at  all 
events  I  am  determined  to  follow.** 

With  this  counsel  Darius  was  greatly  de- 
lighted, au'l  thus  replied :— -*•  My  Lesbian 
friend  when  I  shall  return  aafe  and  furttnate 


from  this  expedition,  I  beg  that  I  may  see  you, 
and  I  will  not  fail  amply  to  reward  you,  for 
your  excellent  advice.*' 

XGVIII.  After  this  speech,  the  king  took 
a  cord,  upon  which  he  tied  sixty  knots,'  then 
sending  for  the  Ionian  chiefs,  he  thus  addressed 
them  :— 

«  Men  of  Ionia,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
change  my  original  determination  concerning 
this  bridge ;  do  you  take  this  cord,  and  nleene 
what  I  require ;  from  the  time  of  my  depart 
ure  against  Scythia,  do  not  fail  every  day  to 
untie  one  of  these  knots.  If- they  phall  be  alt 
loosened  before  you  see  me  agnin,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  return  to  your  country  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  my  desire  that  you  prpservs 
and  defend  this  bridge,  by  which  means  yoa 
will  effectually  oblige  me«^*  As  soon  as  Da* 
rius  had  spoken,  he  proceeded  on  his  march 

1  Sixty  Jfcmrf*.]— I^i^her  otserves  thai  ihip  mode  d 
nolaiion  proves  extreme  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  certain,  that  the  science  •  f  anthmetic 
was  first  brvught  to  perfecti  <n  in  Greece,  i  ut  wtien  or 
where  it  was  first  intruduced  is  eiitirelj  unrertain;  1 
should  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that  s^me  kn^wledeecf 
numbers  w.iuld  be  f.)und  in  regit  ns  the  mosi  bartiarcus, 
and  amongst  human  beings  the  m  st  icn'  ram,  had  I  not 
now  bef-tre  roe  an  account  uf  a  >me  American  naiioDS, 
who  have  no  term  in  their  lan§ua«>e  to  e^pn  ss  a  greater 
numLer  than  three,  and  even  this  thej  call  I  j  the  un- 
couth and  tedious  name  of  patarrar  irinc  ursac  In  lbs 
Odyssey,  when  it  is  said  that  Proteus  will  c^mni  his  herd 
of  sea-calves,  the  expression  used  is,  ]ri/M»»#riTaif  As 
ufill  reckon  them  byfivett  which  has  Leeii  remarked,  as 
being  probably  a  relic  of  a  m  de  of  c<'untins  practised 
in  some  remote  age,  when  five  was  the  greatest  numeral. 
To  count  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  was  the  first  ariihine> 
lical  effUrt:  to  carry  on  the  acc«:uni  ihntugh  the  otiwr 
hand,  was  a  refinement,  and  required  auention  and  re- 
coiled icm. 

M.  O  iguet  thinks,  that  in  all  numerical  calculailoBS 
peLbles  were  first  used:  ^^9^C'',  ^  calculate,  comes 
frjm  ^K$o(,  a  little  stone,  and  the  w  »rd  talmlatim 
from  calrutij  pebbles.  This  is  probnbl;  true;  but  le- 
tween  counting  by  the  five  fingers  and  standing  in  need 
■>f  pebbles  to  continue  a  calcuUiion,  there  must  have 
been  many  intervening  steps  of  impr  'Vement.  A  more 
c  •mplicated  mode  of  ccunting  by  the  finders,  was  also 
used  by  the  ancients,  in  which  they  reckoned  as  C&ras 
100  on  the  led  hand,  by  ditlbrent  pi'Stures  of  the  finders; 
the  next  hundred  was  counted  on  the  ri^ti  h<ind,  and  S0 
on,  according  to  some  auih^TS,  as  far  as  90Q0.  In  alia 
sion  to  this,  Juvenal  says  of  Nesttr, 

a  s^fc*^^  ^iM^  ^■■■M  4^^v4b!fl  JWnvtfsl^kft  ftSMM^a. 

and  an  eld  lady  Is  mentioned  by  Nicharchus,  an  Antbt^ 
1  >gic  poet,  who  made  Nestor  seem  young,  having  rr 
turned  to  the  Itfl  hand  again : 
■ 9  %«#•  ^•*n 

Anthoioff.  1.  li. 
This,  however,  must  bs  an  extravagant  hyp*  rb  le,  as  it 
w  »ulil  make  her  above  9O0O  years  t>Id,  or  there  is  s^m* 
error  In  the  modern  accounts.— There  is  a  tractuf  Bede's 
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XCIX.  That  part  of  Thrace'  which 
itrrtcbeft  (o  the  sea,  han  Srythia  immediately 
contiguous  to  it ;  where  Thrace  ends,  8cy thia 
begiius  through  which  the  Isler  passes,  com- 
mencing at  the  south-east,  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  Eusine.  It  shall  be  my  business  to 
describe  that  part  of  8cy  thia  which  is  continued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  the  sea-coasL 
Ancient  Scythia  extends  from  the  Ister,  west- 
ward, as  far  as  the  city  Carcinitis.  The 
mountainous  country  above  this  place,  in  the 
nine  direction,  as  far  as  what  is  called  the 
Trachean  Chersonese,  is  possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Taurus ;  this  place  is  situated  near  the 
tea  to  the  east.  Scythia,  like  Attica,  is  in  two 
parts  bounded  by  the  sea,  westward  and  to  the 
east  The  people  of  Taurus  are  circumstanced 
with  respect  to  Scytbia,  as  any  other  nation 
would  be  with  respect  to  Attica,  who,  instead 
of  Athenians,  should  inhabit  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory, atretching  from  the  district  of  the 
ThoDicus,  as  far  as  Anaphlystus.  Such,  com- 
paring small  thtnigs  with  great,  is  the  district  of 
Taoris :  but  as  there  msy  be  some  who  have 
not  visited  these  parts  of  Attica,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  n  yself  more  intelligibly. 
Soppose,  that  beginning  at  the  port  of  Bran- 
doaiam,'  another  nation,  and  not  the  lapyges,^ 

oa  this  aubject  wliich  I  have  not  aeen ;  il  is  ofleii  cited. 
MacrolMus  and  Plfny  tell  us,  that  the  statues  of  Janus 
ware  ao  f  >rroed,  as  to  mark  the  numljer  of  days  In  the 
year  bj  the  positiim  of  his  fin'^^ers,  In  Numa's  limo  35o, 
•fterC»aar*8  correciion  ^Sj.— Saturn.  1. 9.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Ttt'tf.  r.^T. 

i  That  part  4f7Tirttre.'}—Thi9c\MfH9T  will,  douHleas, 
Appear  perplexed  on  a  first  and  casual  view,  but  whoever 
win  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  M.  D'Anville's  excel- 
lent maps,  illustrative  of  ancient  iroography,  will  In  a 
nvuneni  find  every  diflScuUy  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  places  here  described  efleclually  removed.— 7*. 

3  AnmJtfMUfit.]— This  place,  which  is  now  called 
Brindiai,  was  very  mem  'ratle  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Rome:  here  Augusius  first  to'k  the  name  of  CsBsar, 
here  the  p^i  Facuvius  wis  b  >rn,  aud  here  Virsil  died : 
—It  bel  mf  s  V*  the  king  of  Naples,  and  it  is  tho  opinion 
of  m»Iem  travellers,  that  the  kinzd  im  of  Naples  pos- 
««Mea  no  place  »i  adv:intagcoualy  situated  for  trade.— 7*. 

4  Jupy^M.}— The  region  of  lapygia  hns  been  at  differ- 
•m  times  called  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  Silenlum ;  il 
ii  rKiw  Called  Terra  d'Olranto:  It  derived  its  name  of 
hpyi^ea  from  the  wind  called  lapyx : 

Fed  Tidci  qoufn  trepUet  lunollo 

rr«mB0ri>in.    EgaqoUutaiu 

Adiim  a/m  tiaw,  H  i^  Aliwi 
fecal  lipyx. 
ViMre  T  sttpp<ise  the  Albas,  eonirasied  to  Ater,  means 
Hut  this  wind  surprised  the  unwary  mariner,  during  a 
'ery  severe  sky. 

Olivers  are  i>f  opinion,  that  the  lapyces  were  so  named 
1^  Ufjj^  the  stn  nf  D<rdalus;  and  that  the  wind  was 
*»md  lapyx,  frum  blowing  In  the  directlun  of  that  ex. 


should  occupy  that  country,  as  far  as  Taren- 
turn,  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent :  I  mention  these  two,  but  there  are  many 
other  places  similarly  aituated,  to  which  Tauris 
might  be  compared. 

G.  The  country  above  Tauris,  as  well  aa 
that  towards  the  sea  to  the  east,^  is  inhabited 
by  Scythians,  who  possess  also  the  lands  which 
lie  to  the  i^est  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Palus  Msotis,  aa  far  as  the  Tenuis, 
which  empties  itself  into  this  lake  ;  so  that  as 
you  advance  from  the  Ister  inland,  Scythia  is 
terminated  first  by  the  Agathyrsi,  then  by  the 
Neuri,  thirdly  by  the  Androphagi,  and,  last  of 
all,  by  the  Melanchlsni. 

CI.  Scythia  thus  appears  to  be  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  having  two  of  its  sides  terminated 
by  the  sea,  to  which  its  other  two  towards  the 
land  are  perfectly  equal :  from  the  later  to  the 
Borysthenes  is  a  ten  days*  journey,  which  is  also 
the  distance  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus 
MiBOtis.  Ascending  from  the  sea  inland,  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  Melanchlsni,  beyond 
Scythia,  is  a  journey  of  twenty  days :  according 
to  my  computation,  a  day's  journey  is  equal  to 
two  hundred  stadia:'  thus  the  extent  of  Scy- 

tremity  of  Italy ;  which  is  indeed  more  confinnable  to 
the  anal?>gy  of  the  Latin  names  f  >r  several  other  winds. 

5  To  thg  eos/.]— This  description  of  Scythia  is  attend- 
ed with  great  diflflcuUies;  it  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  easy 
to  seize  the  true  meaning  of  Herodotus ;  in  the  second, 
I  cannot  twlieve  that  the  description  here  given  accords 
correctly  with  the  true  pt^sitiun  of  the  places.  I  am, 
nevertheless,  astonished  that  it  should  be  generally 
faithful,  when  il  is  considered  how  scanty  the  knowledge 
of  this  country  was:  the  historian  must  have  labured 
with  remarkable  diligence  to  have  t<-ld  us  what  he  has. 
By  the  phrase  of**  the  sea  to  the  easi,"  Bellanger  under- 
stands the  Palus  Mssxis ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when 
he  describes  ihe  sea  which  is  to  the  south,  and  to  the 
west,  be  means  only  to  speak  of  diflerent  points  of  the 
Eux  i  ne  .--LarrAer. 

6  Two  hundred  s/odio.]— Authors  do  not  a<rree  with 
each  other,  nor  indeed  with  lhemselves,ab  ut  the  length 
of  the  day's  j  >urney ;  Hen  d  lus  here  ei ves  two  hundred 
stadia  to  a  day's  j  urney ;  twl  in  the  fifth  book  he  gives 
noonore  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Sirabo  and  Pliny  make  the  length  of  the  Arabian  Oulf 
a  thousand  stadia,  which  the  first  vf  these  authors  says 
will  take  up  a  voyage  of  throe  or  f -ur  days :  what  Livy 
calls  a  day's  j  lurnej,  Pulybius  describes  as  two  hundred 
stadia.  The  Koman  lawyers  assisnetl  to  each  day  twenty 
miles,  that  is  to  say, one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia.— See 
Casaitbon  on  SlrtUto^  page  61  of  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
pace  23  of  that  of  Paris. 

The  evangelist  Luke  tells  us,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
went  a  day's  j  turney  bef  >re  ihey  sought  the  child  Jesus; 
n>w  Maundrel,  page  64,  itifirms  us,  that  according  to 
tradhion  this  happened  at  Beer,  whi'*h  was  no  mure  than 
ten  miles  from  Jerusalem;  acconling  therefore  to  this 
estimation,  a  day's  j.turney  was  no  more  than  eighiy 
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thia,  along  its  sidei,  is  four  thoaflani]  stadia ; 
and  through  the  midst  of  it  inland,  is  four  thou- 
sand more. 

CII.  The  Scythians,  conferring  ixrith  one 
another,  conceived  that  of  themselves  they  were 
unable  to  repel  the  forces  of  Darius;  they 
therefore  made  application  to  their  ndgbbours. 
The  princes  aisc  to  whom  they  applied,  held  a 
consultation  concerning  the  powerf^il  army  of 
the  invailer ;  at  this  meeting  were  assembled  the 
princes  of  the  Agathyrsi,  Tauri,  Neuri,  Andrew 
phagi,  Melanchlseni,  Geloni,  Budini,  and  8au- 
romate. 

CUT.  Of  these  nations,  the  Tauri  are  dis- 
tinguished by  these  peculisr  customs :  ^  All 
strangers  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts,  and 
particularly  every  Greek  who  falls  into  their 
hands,  they  sacrifice  to  a  virgin,  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner :  after  the  ceremonies  of  prayer, 
they  strike  the  victim  on  the  head  with  a  club. 
8ome  aliiTm,  that,  having  fixed  the  bead  upon 
a  cross,  they  precipitate  the  body  from  the  rock, 
on  the  craggy  part  of  which  the  temple  stands : 

siadla.  When  we  recollect  that  the  diiy  has  difTerent 
acceptatioim,  and  has  been  divided  into  the  natural  day, 
the  artificial  day,  the  civil  day,  the  astmnnmical  day,&c. 
v^e  shall  the  less  wonder  at  any  apparent  want  of  exact- 
ness In  the  computations  of  space  passed  over  in  a  por- 
tion of  time  by  no  means  determinate.— 7*. 

1  Puuliar  cuttcnu.l-^Them  cusu^ms,  as  fiir  as  they 
relate  (o  the  religl»iis  ceremonies  described  In  the  sab* 
■equent  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  must  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Iphlgenla  of  Euripedes,  and  other  writers, 
too  familiar  to  require  any  minute  dtacussion.  The  story 
of  Iphigenia  also,  In  all  hs  particulars,  with  the  sineular 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  account  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jephtha  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  equally 
well  known.— 7*. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  and  serious  dispute 
among  the  learned  whether  Jephtha  actually  sacrificed 
his  danehter.  I,  f  *r  my  own  part,  scruple  not  to  profess 
my  deckled  opinion  that  he  did  not,  but  that  he  conse- 
crated her,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  to  some  reli- 
(imts  employment  In  the  temple. 

If  he  had  actvally  sacrificed  her,  he  would  have  acted 
in  positive  die  >bedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which 
human  victims  were  unequivocally  f  irWdden.  In  con- 
firmation also  of  his  own  parental  feeling  of  tsnderness 
and  affection,  he  might  have  quoted  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham,of  whiim  aneasy  commutation  was  In  a  similar  case 
accepted.  Dr.  Jonin  thinks  It  even  **  strange  that  any 
commentau^rs  should  have  imagined  that  she  was  sacri- 
ficed."—TVorto,  Til.  1.  p.  d&X 

The  reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  episode  of 
Uomeneus,  king  of  Crete,  In  tlie  Telemachus  of  Fenelon, 
where  a  like  prepostemos  vow  is  described  to  have 
been  literally,  performed. 

See  slsi  tiie  description  of  the  sacrifice  of  IVlyxena, 
la  OvM,  which  is  thus  lieauiifuUy  alluded  to  in  Virgil : 

O  Mis  ini  »tt  aliM  Friuwte  viri^ 
HntfiltMail  BMl'-aaiyi^H 

liL 


others  again,  allowing  that  the  head  is  thusei 
posed,  deny  that  the  Innly  is  so  treated,  hot  ssf 
that  it  is  buried.  l*be  sacred  personsge  to 
whom  this  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  TaorisDS 
themselves  assert  to  be  Iphigenia,  the  daogblcr 
of  Agamemnon.  The  manner  in  which  they 
treat  their  C8f>tives  is  this :— Every  man  ents 
off  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  and  canies  it  to  his 
house ;  this  be  fixes  on  a  stake,  which  is  plsced 
generally  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  thus  situ- 
ated, they  allect  to  consider  it  aa  the  proCeetor 
of  their  families:  their  whole  aubsistence  is 
procured  by  acts  of  plunder  and  hostility. 

CIV.  ^he  Agathyrsi'  are  a  people  of  very 
effeminate  manners,  but  aliounding  in  gold:  they 
have  their  women  in  common,  ao  that,  being  ail 
conne<lted  by  the  tiea  of  consmnguinily,  thej 
know  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred :  in  otbei 
respects  they  resemble  the  Thradans. 

CV.  The  Neuri  observe  the  Scythian  cus- 
toms. In  the  age  preceding  this  invaaion  of 
Darius,  they  were  compelled  to  change  their 
habitations,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents' 
which  infested  them :  besides  what  their  owi 
soil  produced,  these  came  in  far  greater  nvm* 
hers  from  the  deserts  above  them ;  till  tbcy 
were  at  length  compelled  to  take  refuge  with 
the  Budini :  these  people  have  the  cbancter  of 
being  magicians.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Scythi- 
ans, as  well  as  by  those  Greeks  who  dwell  in 
Scytbia,  that  once  in  every  year  they  are  all  of 
them  changed  into  wolves  ;^  and  that  after  re- 
maining so  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  they 
resume  their  former  shape ;  but  this  I  do  not 
believe,  aUbough  they  swear  that  it  is  true. 

GVI.  The  Androphsgi  are  perhaps,  of  aD 

2  Agatht/ni.'i'-The  country  inhabited  by  this  people 
Is  now  Cfllled  Vobphda,  in  Muscovy:  the  .Agathyrsi 
were  by  Juvenal  called  cruel ; 

SuranBlMjna  livoei  uit  lamiHMi  AgalhjnL 

Ylrgil  calls  them  the  painted  Afrathyrsi : 

Cwtwijat  Dfyn|<«qM  Inmmi  pictM|wityftfiA 
They  are  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Agathynl 
from  Agathyrsus,  a  son  of  Hercules.— 7*. 

3  Multitude  if  £Efr7im/«.]— These  serpents  were  do 
other  than  the  Dibii,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  hi|li 
grounds,  and  seruring  themselves  in  the  festnessei^ 
and  secret  retirements  of  the  m«)untains,  made  Incur* 
slons  on  the  Neuri,  and  int«rnipted  their  settlenents. 
See  Hesiod,  /!•««*  ee«v  R^^nc. 

4  bUo  WfVvet.]— Pompnnius  Mela  msniions  the  same 
feet,  as  I  have  observed  In  pace  19t  ft  has  been  miv 
pitsed  \if  some,  that  this  Idea  misht  arise  from  the  cir 
cumstance  cf  ihesn  pe  >|  le  cl  thing  tbcir^selTSs  in  the 
skins  of  wvlves  durine  the  a»Mer  m<in'^.s  of  winter  ;bsl 
tills  Is  rejected  by  lurcher,  withoul  fi  vJog  aajbsUSt 
hypothesis  to  solve  the  febls.—  T. 
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mankintl,  the  rudest :  tbej  have  no  forms  of 
law  or  justice,  their  employ  meiit  is  feeding  of 
csUle ;  and  though  their  dre«s  is  Scythian,  they 
hsve  s  dialect  appropriate  to  themaelves. 

CVII.  The  Melanchlmni'  have  all  black 
farments ;  from  whence  they  derive  their  name: 
these  are  the  only  people  known  to  feed  on  hu- 
man flesh ;  *  their  manners  are  those  of  Scythia. 

CVin.  The  Budini  ^  are  a  great  and  nu- 
neroQs  people;  their  bodies  are  painted  of  a 
bins  snd  red  colour ;  they  hsve  in  their  coon- 
try  a  town  called  Gelonus,  built  entirely  of 
wood.  Its  walls  are  of  a  surpriaing  height : 
they  sre  on  each  side  three  hundred  stadia  in 
length ;  the  houses  and  the  temples  are  all  of 
wood.  They  have  templea  built  in  the  Gre- 
cian manner  to  Grecian  deities,  with  the  statues, 
altftn,and  shrines  of  wood.  Every  three  years  ' 
they  hsve  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
Geloni  are  of  Grecian  origin;  but  being  ex-, 
pelled  from  the  commercial  towns,  they  esta- 
blished themselves  aroongut  the  Budini.  Their 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian. 

CIX,  The  Budini  are  distinguished  equally 
in  their  language  and  manner  of  life  from  the 
Geloni:  they  are  the  original  nativea  of  the 
eoontiy,  feeders  of  cattle,  and  the  only  people 
of  the  country  who  eat  vermin.  The  Geloni,* 
on  the  contrary,  pay  attention  to  agriculture, 
live  on  com,  cultivate  gardens,  and  resemble 
the  Budini  neither  in  appearance  nor  com- 
plexion. The  Greeka,  however,  are  apt,  though 
erroneously,  lo  confound  them  both  under  the 
name  of  the  Geloni.  Their  country  is  covered 
with  trees  of  every  species ;  where  these  are  the 
thickest,  there  is  a  large  and  apacioua  lake  with 
a  marsh  surrounded  with  reeds.     In  this  lake 


S  Heianekkcni.}— 


iit«i( 


$  Ahror  jfesA.]— M.  Larcher  ver^  naturally  thinks 
this  a  passage  iranspossd  fr  >in  the  preceding  chapter,  as 
Indeed  the  ward  Androphagi  liierally  means  eaters  of 
koman  flesh. 

7  AMrfnii.3--Tfie  district  possesse^i  by  this  people  Is 
BOW  caHed  P>^(  lia:  Pliny  supposes  them  to  have  been 
S3  ca1l«d  frnm  nsing  wajKgons  drawn  bjr  oxen.— 7*. 

B  Eveiy  three  yvars.]— This  feast,  celebrated  in  hon> 
ear  ctf  Bacchus,  was  named  the  Trieterio,  to  which 
there  are  fraquenlallnsioos  in  the  ancient  authors.— See 
Siathis: 

Has  pMrlo  da  BMif*  TtnH 

Fmm  which  we  may  presume  that  this  was  kept  up 
throorbnei  the  nn^ht. 
9  GSlMi-l— These  people  are  called  Plctl  by  Virgil : 

».  1I& 
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are  found  otters,  beavers,  and  other  wild  animals, 
who  have  square  snouts :  of  these  the  skins  are 
used  to  border  the  garment ;  '^  and  their  testi- 
cles are  esteemed  useful  in  hysterical  diseases. 
ex.  Of  the  Sauromata  "  we  have  this  ac- 
count. In  a  contest  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  A  masons,  whom  the  Scythians  call 
Oiorpata,^  or,  as  it  may  be  interpreted,  inen- 
slsyers  (for  Oeor  signifies  a  man,  and  pata  to 
kill)  they  obtained  a  victory  over  them  at 
Thermodon.  On  their  return  as  many  Ama- 
zons '^  as  they  were  able  to  take  captive,  they 

10  Border  the  geirment.}—li  is  perhaps  not  unworthy 
remarlr,  that  throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  furs;  and  this  is  the  more  remark* 
able,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  accnnlinf  to  the  acct^unts 
of  modern  travellers,  garments  lined  and  t)(«rdered  with 
c-^sily  furs  are  the  dresses  of  h  >n.  ur  and  of  ceremony. 
Parple  and  fine  linen  are  what  we  often  read  of  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  never  of  fur.— 7*. 

1 1  fihtiroma/tf.]— This  pe'^ple  were  also  called  Sarma- 
tsB  or  Samiatians.  It  may  perhaps  tend  to  nxciie  some 
novel  and  interesting  ideas  in  the  mind  uf  the  English 
reader,  when  he  is  inf.'rmcd,  that  an>ongst  a  peo|>le  rude 
and  uncivilized  as  these  Sifrmatians  are  here  described, 
the  tender  and  eOeminate  Ovid  was  compelled  to  consume 
a  loni;  and  melancholy  exile.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  ihs 
Danube  that  he  wrote  ih:)8e  nine  t>Kiks  <f  epistles,  which 
are  certainly  not  the  least  vnluable  vf  his  works.  The 
fallowing  lines  are  eminenily  harmoni'  us  and  pathetic: 

Ai  p«l9  earn  nquin  madleiiiMiae  paUm  cuiv 

anmiw  aitwil,  wtilh  wot  tcnil  Ofta  iMli% 
SoBiBh  nw  lanwl  vana  imitaotia  OMa, 

Et  Tifilul  wwii  in  im  damn  Bid; 
Ant  efo  SwBulicM  tUcot  Titera  ci$i'taai 

Aot  danea|ill«M ad  fern  rIocU  muuii 
Ael  lAl  dadpiar  OMiiarii  Im^oe  Mnad, 

l^iieio  pttrte  iMtiralicli  MM, 

vvV   ■■1^^^^—     V^WrV^^vWWv    'B^^^^   ^^■^■p     w^^^vrv  ^v^^^  ^■■■nws 

El  BKRle  euBi  CUB  eoa>«B  BMifti  loquor.— K 


Herodotus  relates  the  origin  uf  this  people  in  this  and 
the  suhsequenl  chapters.  The  account  of  Diiidonis  Si- 
culus  diflTers  materially :  the  Scythian^  says  this  author, 
having  subdued  part  of  Asia,  drove  several  colonies  out 
<tf  the  couQtryi  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  Medes ; 
this,  advancing  towards  the  Tanais,  funned  the  nation 
of  the  Sauromatw.— LareA«r. 

12  0M»7»/a.]— This  etymology  is  founded  upon  a  no- 
tion that  the  Amazons  were  a  community  of  women  who 
killed  every  man  with  whom  they  had  any  commerce, 
and  yet  subsisted  as  a  people  f  r  ages.  This  tkle  was 
given  them  from  their  worship ;  fjr  Olorpata,  or  as  somi 
manuscripts  have  it,  Aorpata,  Is  the  same  as  I^ttah-Or. 
the  priest  of  Orus,  or.  In  a  more  lax  sense,  the  votaries 
.if  tlist  god.  They  were  A»f f  •mri*oi,  f  »r  they  sacrificed 
all  strangers  whom  fortune  brought  upon  their  coast: 
sn  that  the  whole  Eaxine  sea,  upon  which  they  lived, 
was  rendered  infamnus  from  their  cruelty.— l/r^on/. 

13  AifMuoRs.]- The  more  striking  peculiarities  rela- 
tins  to  this  lancled  community  of  women,  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  most  common  reader.  The  sul'jer.t,  con- 
sidered  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Is  admirably  discuss- 
ed by  Bryant.  His  cliapter  on  the  Amasuns  is  too  long 
to  transcribe,  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  mutilate  h. 

"  Among  barbarous  nations,"  says  Mr.  Oibtxm,  **  wo- 
men have  often  combated  by  tJie  side  of  their  hustMinds: 
but  it  is  a/mostf  Imp'tssible  that  a  society  of  Amaions 
should  ever  have  existed  in  the  old  or  new  woild."— 7. 
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distributed  in  threo  vessels :  these,  when  j 
they  were  out  at  sea,  rose  against  their  con-  j 
querors,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  But  as 
thej  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation,  and 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  management  either 
of  helms,  sails,  or  oars,  tbej  were  obliged  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  wind  and  the  tide, 
which  carried  them  to  Cremens,  near  the  Palus 
Maotis,  a  place  inhabited  by  the  free  Scythians. 
The  Amazons  here  disembarked,  and  advanced 
towards  the  part  which  was  inhabited,  and 
meeting  with  a  stud  of  horses  in  their  route, 
they  immediately  seized  them,  and,  mounted  on 
these,  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Scythians. 

CXI.  The  Scythians  were  unable  to  explain 
what  had  happened,  being  neither  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  dress,  nor  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  Under  the  impression  that  they 
were  a  body  of  men  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
they  offered  them  battle.  The  result  was,  that 
hsving  taken  some  as  prisoners,  they  at  last 
discovered  them  to  be  women.  After  a  con* 
sultation  amongst  themselves,  they  determined 
not  to  put  any  of  them  to  deoth,  but  to  select  a 
detachment  of  their  youngest  men,  equal  in 
number,  as  they  might  conjecture,  to  the  Ama- 
zons. They  were  directed  to  encamp  opposite 
to  them,  and  by  their  adversaries*  motions  to 
regulate  their  own  ;  if  they  were  attacked,  they 
were  to  retreat  without  making  resistance  ; 
when  the  pursuit  should  be  discontinued,  they 
were  to  return,  and  again  encamp  as  near  the 
Amazons  as  possible.  The  Scythians  took 
these  measures,  with  the  view  of  having  chil- 
dren by  these  invaders. 

CXn.  The  young  men  did  as  they  were  or- 
dered. The  Amazons,  seeing  that  no  injury  was 
offered  them,  desisted  from  hostilities.  The 
two  camps  imperceptibly  spproached  each  other. 
The  young  Scythians,  as  well  as  tl|e  Amazons, 
bad  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their  horses ;  and 
both  obtained  their  subsistence  from  the  chace. 

CXni.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Amazons, 
about  noon,  to  retire  from  the  rest,  either  alone 
or  two  in  company,  to  case  nature.  The  Scy- 
thians discovered  this,  snd  did  likewise.  One 
of  the  young  men  met  with  an  Amazon,  who 
had  wandered  alone  from  the  rest,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  rejecting  his  caresses,  suffered  him  to 
enjoy  her  person.  They  were  not  able  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  but  she  intimated  by 
signs,  thst  if  on  the  following  day  he  would 
come  to  the  same  place,  snd  bring  with  him  a 
companion   %he  would  bring  another  female  to 


mee»  him.  The  young  m-v  :  vturncd,  and  told 
what  had  happened  :  he  was  punctual  to  hif 
engagement,  and  the  next  day  wttit  with  a 
friend  to  the  place,  where  be  found  the  two 
Amazons  waiting  to  receive  them. 
-  CXIV.  This  adventure  waa  communicated 
to  the  Scythians,  who  soon  conciliated  the  rrit 
of  the  women.  The  two  camps  were  presently 
united,  and  each  considered  as  his  wife  her  to 
whom  he  had  lirst  attached  himself.  As  they 
were  not  able  to'  learn  the  dialect  of  the  Ama- 
zons, they  taught  them  theira  ;  which  having 
accomplished,  the  husbands  thus  addressed  their 
wives  : — "  We  have  relatione  and  property,  let 
us  therefore  change  this  modo  of  life ;  let  os 
go  hence,  and  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
our  countrymen,  where  you  and  you  only  shall 
be  our  wives."  To  this  the  Amazons  thus 
replied  :  *•  We  cannot  associate  with  yoor  fe- 
males, whose  manners  are  so  different  from 
our  own  ;  we  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin  and  the  bow,  and  accustomed  to  ride  on 
horseback,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  all  feminine 
employments :  your  women  are  very  differenilj 
accomplished :  instructed  in  female  arts,  they 
pass  their  time  in  their  waggons,*  snd  despite 
the  chace  with  all  simtlsr  exercises :  we  csn- 
not  therefore  live  with  them.  If  you  leslly 
desire  to  retain  us  as  your  wives,  and  to  bebsve 
youraelves  honestly  towsrds  us,  retuni  to  your 
parents,  dispose  of  your  property,  snd  sfter- 
wards  come  back  to  us,  and  we  will  live  togeth 
er,  at  a  disunce  from  your  other  connections.** 

CXV.  The  young  men  spproved  of  tbei< 
sflvice ;  they  accordingly  took  their  shsre  of 
the  property  which  belonged  to  them,  snd  re- 
turned to  the  Amszons,  by  whom  they  were 
thus  sddressed.  "  Our  residence  here  occasions 
us  much  terror  and  uneasiness ;  we  have  not 
only  deprived  you  of  your  parents,  but  bs^Y 
greatly  wasted  your  country.  As  you  think  us 
worthy  of  being  your  wives,  let  us  leave  this 
place,  and  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais.** 

CXVI.  With  this  also  the  young  Scythians 
complied,  and  having  passed  the  Tanais,  they 
marched  forwards  a  three  days*  journey  towsrds 
the  east,  and  three  more  from  the  Palus  Mvo- 
tis  towards  the  north.  Here  they  fixed  them- 
selves, and  now  remain.     The  women  of  the 

1  In  their  ^o^^oiit.]- These  ws^^ns  sfrtrd  ibfia 
instead  of  hnutes.  Every  one  knows  that  io  Greeee  At 
wftmen  wem  nut  but  s^Wom ;  I14  I  much  (ttr  that  Hfr 
r(>d«tus  siiributes  to  the  Scythian  wumen  the  mssniis 
of  those  of  Greece.— LorrAer. 
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Saoromatc  still  retain  theii  former  habits  of 
life;  they  pursue  the  chace  on  horseback,  soiii»> 
timet  with  and  aometiiDea  without  their  bus- 
bands,  snd,  dressed  in  the  habits  of  the  men, 
frequently  engage  in  battle. 

CXVII.  The  Sauroroata  use  the  Scythian 
bngoage,  but  their  dialect  has  always  been  im- 
pure,  because  the  Amazons  themselves  had 
lesmed  it  but  imperfectly.  With  respect  to 
their  institutions  concerning  marriage,  no  vir- 
gin is  permitted  to  marry  till  she  first  have 
killed  an  enemy.'  It  sometimes  therefore 
happens  that  many  women  die  single  at  an 
aUvsnoed  age,  having  never  been  able  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  required. 

CXVIII.  To  these  nations,  which  I  have 
described,  assembled  in  council,  the  Scythian 
smbsssadors  were  admitted  ;-*thcy  informed 
the  princes,  that  the  Persian,  having  reduced 
oodcr  his  aotbority  all  the  nations  of  the  ad- 
joining continent,  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
seek  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to  pass  into 
theirs:  that  he  had  already  subdued  Thrace, 
snd  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Ister,  sm- 
bitbualy  hoping  to  reduce  them  also.  **  Will 
it  bs  just,**  they  continued,  **  for  you  to  remain 
iaactive  spectators  of  our  ruin  ?  Rather,  having 
the  same  sentiments,  let  us  advance  together 
against  this  invader:  unless  you  do  this,  we 
shsU  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  be 
eoopelled  either  to  forsake  our  country,  or  to 
•obmit  to  the  terms  he  may  propose.  If  you 
withhold  your  assistance,  what  may  we  not 
dread  1  Neither  will  you  have  reason  to  expect 
B  diflerent  or  a  better  fate :  for  are  not  you  the 
object  of  the  Persian's  ambition  as  well  as  our- 
aelvesl  or  do  you  suppose  that,  having  van- 
quished us,  he  will  leave  you  unmolested  ? 
That  we  reason  justly,  you  h^ve  suflicient  evi- 
dence before  you.  If  his  hostilities  were  di- 
rected only  againat  us,  with  the  view  of  re- 
venging upon  us  the  former  servile  condition 
of  his  nation,  he  would  immediately  have 
msrched  into  our  country,  without  at  all  injur- 
ing or  molesting  others ;  he  would  have  shown 
by  his  conduct,  that  his  indignation  was  directed 

i  KiUed  an  ^n^my.!— The  account  which  Hippocratee 
S^vet  if  s  mtewhat  diffierent:  the  womenof  theS  lummalSD 
■KNiM  on  h  Tsebttck,  draw  the  bow,  lance  the  jivelin 
from  on  h  >rflelMck,  and  go  to  war  aa  ling  aa  thej  re- 
nain  unmarried :  ihey  are  not  eufTered  tn  marry  till  they 
Ittve  Itnied  three  enemies;  nor  do  they  cohaiiit  with 
their  hnsbands  till  Ihey  have  performed  the  ceremonies 
which  their  laws  require.  Their  married  women  do  n  t 
P>  on  horseteck,  unless  imleed  it  sboald  Im  necessary 
U>  make  a  national  expedition. 


against  the  Scythians  only.  On  the  contrary, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  set  foot  upon  our  con  tine  nt, 
he  reduced  all  the  nations  which  be  met,  and  has 
subdued  the  Tbrscians,  and  our  neighbours  the 
Gets." 

CXIX.  When  the  Scythians  had  thus  deli- 
vered their  sentiments,  the  princes  of  the  na- 
tions who  were  assembled,  deliberated  among 
themselves,  but  great  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed ;  the  sovereigns  of  the  Geloni,  Budini, 
and  Sauromste  were  unanimous  in  their  incli- 
nation to  ossist  the  Scythians ;  but  those  of  the 
Agsthyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphngi,  Melanchlsni, 
and  Tauri,  made  this  answer  to  the  ambassa- 
dors: « If  you  had  not  been  the  first  aggres- 
sors in  this  dispute,  having  first  of  all  commen- 
ce hostilities  against  Persia,  your  desire  of  as- 
sistance would  have  appeared  to  us  reosonoble ; 
w)l  should  have  listened  to  you  with  attention, 
and  yielded  the  aid  which  you  require :  but 
without  any  interference  on  our  part,  you  first 
made  incursions  into  their  territories,  and  as 
long  as  fortune  favoured  yon,  ruled  over  Per- 
sis.  The  same  fortune  now  seems  propitious 
to  them,  and  they  only  retaliate  your  own 
conduct  upon  you.  We  did  not  before  offer 
any  injury  to  this  people,  neither  without  pro- 
vocation shall  we  do  so  now :  but  if  he  attack 
our  country,  and  commence  hostilities  against 
us,  he  will  find  that  we  shall  not  patiently  en- 
dure the  insult.  Until  he  shall  do  this  we 
shall  remain  neutral.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  Persians  intend  any  injury  to  us,  but  to 
those  alone  who  first  offended  them." 

CXX.  When  the  Scythians  heard  this,  and 
found  that  they  had  no  assistance  to  expect, 
they  determined  to  avoid  all  open  and  decisive 
encounters :  with  this  view  they  divided  them- 
selves into  two  bodies,  and  retiring  gradually 
before  the  enemy,  they  filled  up  the  wells  and 
fountains  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  destroyed 
the  produce  of  their  fields.  The  Ssuromata 
were  directed  to  advance  tp  the  district  under 
the  authority  of  Scoposis,  with  orders,  upon 
the  advance  of  the  Persians,  to  retrest  towards 
the  Meotis,  by  the  river  Tanois.  If  the  Per- 
sians retreated,  they  were  to  harass  and  pursue 
them.  This  was  the  disposition  of  one  part  of 
their  power.  The  two  other  divisions  of  their 
country,  the  greater  one  under  Indathyrsus, 
and  the  third  under  Taxacis,  were  to  join 
themselves  to  the  Geloni  and  Budini.  snd  ad- 
vancing a  d(iy*a  march  before  the  Persians, 
were  gradually  to  retreat,  and  in  other  respects 
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perform  what  had  been  prcTiously  deierminefl 
in  council.  Thpy  were  particularly  enjoined  to 
allure  the  enemy  to  pass  the  dominions  of  those 
nations  who  had  withheld  their  assistance,  in 
order  that  their  indignation  might  be  provoked ; 
that  as  they  were  unwilling  to  unite  in  any  hos- 
tilities before,  they  should  now  be  compelled  to 
take  arms  in  their  own  defence.  They  were 
filially  to  retire  into  their  own  country,  and  to 
attuck  the  enem^,  if  it  could  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success.' 

CXXI.  The  Scythians,  having  determined 
upon  these  measures,  advanced  ailently  before 
the  forces  of  Darius,  sending  forwards  as  scouts 
a  select  detachment  of  their  cavalry  :  they  also 
despatched  l)efore  them  the  carriages  in  which 
their  wives  and  children  usually  live,  together 
with  their  cattle,  reservlnj  nnly  such  a  number 
as  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence,  giving 
directions  that  their  route  should  be  regularly 
towards  the  north. 

CXXn.  These  carriages  accordingly  advan- 
ced as  they  were  directed  ;  the  Scythian  scouts, 
finding  that  the  Persians  had  proceeded  a  three 
days'  journey  from  the  Ister,  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  one  day's  march  from  their  army, 
and  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Scythian  cavalry,  commenced  the  pursuit; 
whilst  the  Scythisns  regularly  retired  before 
them.  Directing  their  attention  to  one  part  of 
the  enemy  in  particular,  the  Persians  continued 
to  advance  eastward  towards  the  Tanais.  7'he 
Scythians  having  crossed  this  river,  the  Persians 
did  the  same,  till  passing  over  the  country  of 
the  8:iuromatiD,  they  came  to  that  of  the  Budini. 

CXXIIT.  As  long  as  the  Persians  remained 
in  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  they  had  little  power 
of  doing  injury,  the  country  around  them  was 
so  vast  and  extensive ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came 
amongst  the  Budini,  they  discovered  a  town 
built  entirely  of  wood,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  totally  stripped  and  deserted ;  to  this  they 
set  fire.  This  done,  they  continued  their  pur- 
suit throuf^h  the  country  of  the  Budini,  till  they 
came  to  a  dreary  solitude.  This  is  beyond  the 
Budini,  and  of  the  extent  of  a  seven  days*  jour- 

1  Prtrnpct  if  nurrtn.l—TYM  very  judicious  plan  of 
cpenitf  in  here  p>rrajed,  seems  rather  tobel'ing  to  a 
I  ivilized  naiiim,  acqiininteil  wiih  all  the  suUerfuges  of 
the  m  i8t  i  Tipr  ved  military  (iiscipllne,  than  to  a  pe  >ple 
s  t  ruilc  and  inrbar  <U8  as  the  Scythians  are  elvewbere 
represented.  The  c  mduri  ^f  the  Roman  Faliius,  wh  ', 
U>  DM  thft  w  •nls  '  f  Cnnius,  cunciando  restituit  rem,  was 
not  verv  uulilte  thii.^T*. 


ney,  without  a  single  inhabitant  Farther  or 
are  the  Thys^agets,'  from  whotte  country  foot 
great  rivers,  after  watering  the  intermediate 
plains,  empty  themselves  into  the  Palua  Mco- 
tia.  The  names  of  these  rivers  arc  the  Lycos, 
the  Oarua,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Syrgis. 

CXXIV.  As  soon  as  Darius  arrived  at  the 
above  solitude,  he  halted,  and  encamped  his 
army  upon  the  bsnks  of  the  Oanis:  be  then 
constructed  eight  large  forts,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  stadia  from  each  other,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  been  visible  to  my  time.  Whilst  he  wss 
thus  employed,  that  detachment  of  the  enemy 
which  he  had  pursued,  making  a  circuK  by  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country,  returned  mto 
Scythia.  When  these  had  disappeared,  and 
weie  no  more  to  be  discovered,  Darius  left  bis 
forts  in  an  unfinished  state,  aiid  directed  his 
mnrch  westward,  thinking  that  the  Scythians 
whom  he  had  pursued  were  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  and  had  fled  towards  the  west :  accel- 
erating therefore  his  march,  he  arrived  in 
Scyihia,  and  met  with  two  ddtachmenti  of 
Scythians :  these  also  he  pursued,  who  took 
caro  to  keep  from  him  at  a  distance  of  one 
day's  march. 

CXXV.  Darius  continued  his  pursuit,  and 
the  Scythians,  aa  had  been  previonaly  concerted, 
led  him  into  the  country  of  those  who  had  re- 
fused to  accede  to  their  alliance,  and  first  of  sll 
into  that  of  the  Melanchlcni.  When  the  lands 
of  this  people  had  been  eflfectually  harassed  by 
the  Scythians,  as  well  ss  the  Persians,  the  1st- 
ter  were  sgain  led  by  the  former  into  the  district 
of  the  Androphagi.  Having  in  like  manner 
distressed  these,  the  Persiana  were  allured  oo 
to  the  Neuri:  the  Xeuri  being  also  alarmed 
and  harassed,  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  Persisns  amongst  the  Agathyrsi.  This 
people  however  had  observed  that  before  their 
own  country  had  suffered  any  injury  from  the 
invaders,  the  Scythians  had  taken  care  to  distress 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours;  they  acc«>nlingly 
despatehed  to  thrm  a  messenger,  forbidding 
their  nearer  approach,  and  threatening  that 
any  attempt  to  advance  should  meet  with  their 
hostile  resistance:  with  this  determinstion, tb« 
Agathyrsi  appeared  in  arms  upon  their  borders. 

2  T^ysM^e/tf.]— This  pe^^ple  are  indiffcremly  namrd 
the  Thyssasetar,  the  Tliyrrtwtsp,  ami  the  Tyrreeeia; 
mention  is  m-xde  i«f  them  by  Stralio,  Pliny,  and  Valerias 
FlaccuB— This  latter  aaih-*r  says, 

Nan  tv*  inufA»\»  (ci^ftaCeni  tjraiptmbeliii 
Tbrna«c(ein,  ciiicttuM|ue  n{M  port  Inp  Mkb* 
rdiibw. 
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Bot  the  Melanchlsni,  the  Androphsgi,  and  the 
Neurit  although  they  had  suffered  equally  from 
the  Persians  and  the  Scythians,  neither  made 
any  exertions,  nor  remembered  what  they  had 
before  menaced,  bat  fled  in  alarm  to  the  des- 
erts of  the  north.  The  Scythians,  turning  aside 
from  the  Agatbyrai,  who  had  refused  to  assist 
them,  retreated  from  the  country  of  the  Neuri, 
towards  Scythia,  whither  they  were  pursued 
by  the  Persians. 

CXXVr.  Ae  they  continued  to  persevere  in 
the  same  conduct,  Darius  was  induced  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Indathyrsus  the  Scythian  prince. 
« Most  wretched  man,"  said  the  ambassador, 
**  why  do  you  thus  continue  to  fly,  having  the 
•  choice  of  one  of  these  alternatiYes — If  you  think 
yourself  able  to  contend  with  me,  stop  and  let 
OS  engage ;  if  you  feel  a  conscious  inferiority, 
bring  to  me,  as  to  your  superior,  earth  and  wa- 
ter.'«-Let  na  come  to  a  conference." 

CXXVII.  The  Scythian  monarch  made  this 
reply :  <•  It  is  not  my  dispoaition,  O  Persian, 
to  fly  from  4ny  man  through  fear ;  neither 
do  I  now  fly  from  you.  My  present  conduct 
diflers  not  at  all  from  that  which  I  pursue  in  a 
state  of  peace.  Why  I  do  not  contend  with 
you  in  the  open  field,  I  will  explain :  we  have 
DO  inhabited  towns  norcultivated  lands  of  which 
«e  can  fear  your  invasion  or  your  plunder,  and 
have  therefore  no  occasion  to  engage  with  you 
precipitately :  but  we  have  the  sepulchres  of 
our  fathers,  theae  you  may  discover ;  and  if  you 


3  Earih  amd  uo/cr.]— Am  mcst  the  ancient  nations  of 
th«  w«st,  to  ih->w  that  thej  cnnfesse'l  themselves  oxtr- 
cotne,  or  that  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  they  gaih- 
tred  tmne  grass,  and  presented  U  to  the  cmiqaeror.  B/ 
thtf  aaioo  thejr  resigned  all  the  cliinie  ihej  possessed  to 
.heir  eoaniry.  In  the  time  nf  PUny,  the  Germans  still  ob- 
■enred  thia  custom.  Summum  apud  antiquos  signom  vic- 
turia  erat  hertnm  porriu'ero  vict  f,  h  x  est  terra  et  aU 
trice  ipsa  bilniocthumati  >De  etiam  ceJere ;  quern  morem 
etiam  oanc  dnrmre  apud  Oermnn  a  s"i  \— Featus  and 
Servius,  iip>n  verse  138,hrK>k  viii.  f  ihe  ^neid  of  Virgil, 
El  Titti  ena|iln  voluit  pnr*eBd«t«  isBnt^— 

•ifinn,  that  herbam  do,  is  the  a^ime  thins  as  victum  me 
hvtJTt  et  celo  vict  iriam.  The  s  ime  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, or  s  >methin»  lilce  it,  when  a  country,  a  fief,  or  a 
portion  r*f  land,  was  given  nr  s  IJ  I't  any  une.— See  Du 
Canze,OI  ^ssary,  at  the  w>>rfl  Inveatitura.  In  the  east, 
and  in  other  c-^untrief,  it  was  hy  the  ''iving  of  earth  and 
w«ter,  (hat  a  prince  was  put  in  p'ss-asi  m  of  a  country ; 
and  the  investiture  was  m»le  him  in  this  manner.  By 
Ihii  they  aclcnow ted. ed  him  the'ir  m:isier  wlih'Ulcon. 
irol,  f>r  earth  and  waier  invrlve  every  ihin^—Aristotle 
tiys,  that  to  give  earih  and  water,  is  Ui  rnnoimce  one's 
\i\»ny.—Larrfur. 

Amon^  the  R  'tmanSr  when  an  nfTcnder  was  sent  into 
banishment,  he  was  emphatically  interdicted  Ihe  use  of 
f  re  and  water ;  which  was  supp  «8ed  to  imply  the  ab> 
eesct  of  every  aid  and  comfort.—/'. 


endeavour  to  injure  them,  you  shall  soon  know 
how  far  we  are  able  or  willing  to  ri'sist  you ; 
till  then  we  will  not  meet  you  in  battle.  Re- 
member farther,  that  I  acknowledge  no  roaster 
or  Buperior,  but  Jupiter,  who  was  my  anceator, 
and  Histia  the  Scythian  queen.  Instead  of  the 
presents  which  you  require  of  earth  and  water, 
I  will  send  you  such  as  you  better  deserve , 
and  in  return  fur  your  calling  yourself  my  mas- 
ter, I  only  bid  you  weep." — Such  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  Scythian,*  which  the  ambassador 
related  to  Darius. 

CXXVIII.  The  very  idea  of  servitude  exas- 
perated the  Scythian  princes ;  they  accordingly 
despatched  that  part  of  thehr  army  which  was 
under  Scopasis,  together  with  the  Sauromatc, 
to  solicit  a  conference  with  the  loniana  who 
guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Ister ;  those  who 
remained  did  not  think  it  necessary  any  more 
to  lead  the  Persians  about,  but  regularly  endea- 
voured to  surprise  them  when  at  their  meals ; 
they  watched,  therefore,  their  proper  opportuni- 
ties, and  executed  their  purpose.  The  Scythian 
horse  never  failed  of  driving  back  the  cavalry 
of  the  Persians,  but  these  last,  in  falling  back 
upon  their  infantry,  were  always  secured  and 
supported.  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding 
their  advantage  over  the  Persian  horse,  always 
retreated  from  the  foot ;  they  frequently,  how- 
ever, attacked  them  under  cover  of  the  night. 

CXXIX.  In  these  attacks  of  the  Scythians 
upon  the  camp  of  Darius,  the  Persians  had  one 
advantage,  which  I  shall  explain — it  arote  from 
the  braying  of  the  asses,  and  appearance  of  the 
mules:  I  have  before  observed,  that  neither  of 
these  animals  are  produced  in  Scythia,'  on 
account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  braying, 
therefore,  of  the  as.5es  greatly  distressed  the 
Scythian  horses,  which  as  oAen  as  they  attack- 
ed the  Persians,  pricked  up  their  ears  and  ran 
back,  equally  disturbed  by  a  noise  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  figures  they  had  never 


4  Anauter  of  the  S  -y^Atan.]— To  l»ld  a  pers-^n  wet  p,  \ 
akindufpruverl'i.'ilf  mn  fwi(thin<.' him  iil;  thus  Horace, 

Demetri.  teqiw  Twrrill 

Divipuhniin  iiAvrjuhtoflorartenthfiru. 

Afterwards,  the  tuawer  of  kht  S-yllian*  nocame  a  pro- 
verb tu  express  the  s  ime  wish ;  as  was  a  Is  >  the  bidding 
a  person  eat  oni  >n8.— See  Diog.  Laeti.  in  the  Life  of  Bias, 
and  Erasmus  in  S  ythantm  ora'io^  and  rtpiu  edere.-'T. 
o  Are  prod'ftd  in  8  ffihia."]— The  Scythians  neverihe 
less,  if  Clemens  Al'^xandri'ius  may  be  believed,  sacri- 
ficed asses;  but  it  is  n  >t  improl)alj|e  that  .le  cnnf -unded 
this  people  with  the  Hyftvrltor  lans,  hs  he  adduces  in 
prW (if  his  AFserti  *n  a  verse  f  nm  Callimachus,  which 
obviously  rf  fers  i  >  this  latter  people.  We  are  als )  In- 
firmed  by  Findir,  th  it  the  Hyfierboreans  sacrificed  hac- 
atomtM  of  asses  to  Apollo.— LonAer. 
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Men :  this  was  of  tome  importance  in  the  pro- 
grem  of  hottilities. 

(*XXX.  The  Scythians  discoTering  that  the 
Persians  were  in  extreme  perplexity,  hoped 
that  by  detaining  them  longer  in  their  country, 
they  should  finally  reduce  them  to  the  utmost 
distress:  with  this  view,  they  occasionally  left 
exposed  some  of  their  cattle  with  their  shep- 
herds, and  artfully  retired  ;  of  these,  with  much 
exultation,  the  Persians  took  possession. 

CXXXI.  This  was  again  and  again  repeat- 
ed ;  Darius  nevertheless  liecamo  gradually  in 
want  of  almost  every  necessary :  the  Scythian 
princes,  knowing  this,  sent  to  him  a  measenger, 
with  a  bird,  a  moose,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,' 
as  a  present  The  Persians  inquired  of  the 
bearer,  what  these  might  meaff;  but  the  man 
declared,  that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver 
them  and  return;  he  advised  them,  however, 
to  exert Ubeir  sagacity,  and  interpret  the  mys- 
tery. 

CXXXTI.  The  Persisns  accordingly  held  a 
cimsultation  on  the  subject.  Darius  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  Scythians  intended  by  this  to 
express  submission  to  him,  and  give  him  the 

1  A  bird,  a  mouMe^  f^/rog,  andfive  amwM.I—Thla  na- 
turally brings  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  a  some- 
what  siroiUr  present,  intended  to  irritate  and  provttke, 
best  recnrded  and  expressed  by  nur  immortal  Shak- 
speare.—Sce  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Fifih  i-^ 
JVatadk  Jhilg— dkr.  Tbui  Ibcn,  In  few, 

Tovr  hi^naa  Htttj  Madiqc  iato  Fruoa, 

VU  clum  toow  eortajD  dakedooH,  hi  tht  right 

OlyntrgnU  pniacwmor  Edwarti  (he  ThW ; 

hi  umr  of  whkii  cliiai,  Qm  prliM  aw  BMlar 

SijFi,  tluit  rM  fevfior  too  nack  of  yow  jrauth, 

Aad  hUf  jrou  be  ■dvind— Thm'to  DOufhl  ia  Tnaet 

That  ma  be  with  a  nlinble  ^Ullard  won, 

Tnii  eumnt  mel  inlo  dekadoim  thoc ; 

He  tbeicMe  teodt  ynu,  metier  Sir  jov  tpiri^ 

Thh  tun  of  trawire.  and  in  Ilea  of  thh 

Dcabw  yen,  Id  (be  dokeloaia  that  f-m  daia 

Hear  as  more  of  yen.— That  the  Daapbia  wpetktk 
K.Hamf.    What  twaaiife, Bade* 
Sml  TcaaWwIk  mj  IN|e^ 

E.  Uanry.   We  are  glad  the  Daapbia  h  lo  plaMaat  with  aat 

Bk  prweat  aad  jnar  paJaa  we  Ibaak  jfm  for. 

Wheawe  have  nia' ebed  our  ladcctiH  (hew  hall^ 

We  will  in  Fnuiw,  bf  G-idS  r««%  rhy  «aat 

SnII  i*rikc  li<>  lt:iM'%  cmvrn  min  ihe  bawd. 

Tell  hfan  thai  he  hath  ande  a  BMldi  wHh  aaeh  a  wni^ar, 

That  an  the  eoaiti  ornaoee  wiU  be  dJatuhM 

WlActaCA 

It  may  n  >t  be  impr>per  tn  remark,  that  of  this  enlgmati' 
eal  way  of  speakins  and  actins ,  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  been  remarkably  f  md.  In  the  Pythagorean  school, 
the  precept  to  abstain  from  beans,  *vam-»9  uir»%tr9»,f  in- 
volved the  c  mimand  of  refraining  fr  >m  ualawftil  love ; 
and  In  an  epigram  Imputed  to  Vinril,the  letter  Y  intima' 
ted  a  sys'.em'Ulc  aitachment  to  virtue ;  thie  may  be  fiund 
In  LactanttuB,  bjuk  vi.  c  lii.  The  act  of  Tait^uin,  in 
striking  off* the  heads  fmm  the  tallest  p->ppieB  in  his  gar> 
den,  is  nifficiently  n'>tnri  us ;  and  the  JTables  of  JE»>p, 
and  of  Phndrus  may  serve  to  pnve  that  thia  partiality 
Ijogillee  *ry  was  n  •!  m<*re  universal  than  it  was  fjondad 
Id  a  ocUcate  and  just  conception  of  thlnxs.— 7! 


earth  and  the  water  which  .  s  required.  Tha 
mouse,  as  he  explsined  it,  was  produced  in  the 
earth,  and  lived  on  the  same  food  aa  man; 
the  frog  was  a  native  of  the  water;  the  bird 
bore  great  resemblsnce  to  a  horse ;'  and  in  giv- 
ing the  arrows  they  intimated  the  aurrender  of 
their  power:  this  was  the  interpretation  of 
Darius.  Gobryas,  however,  one  of  the  seven 
who  bad  dethroned  the  magus,  thus  Interpreted 
the  presents :  **  Men  of  Persia,  unless  like 
birds  ye  shall  mount  into  the  air,  like  mice 
take  refuge  in  the  earth,  or  like  froga  leap  into 
the  marshes,  these  arrows  shall  prevent  the 
possibility  of  your  »«turn  to  the  place  from 
whence  you  came."  This  explanation  was 
generally  afrepted. 

CXXXIH.  That  detachment  of  the  Scy- 
thians who  hsd  before  lieen  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis,  but  who  were 
afterwards  sent  to  the  loniana  at  the  later, 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  bridge,  than  they  thus 
apake :  **  Men  of  Ionia,  if  you  will  but  hearken 
to  our  words,  we  come  to  bring  you  liberty: 
we  have  been  told  that  Darius  commanded  yoq 
to  guard  thia  bridge  for  sixty  daya  only ;  if  in 
•that  time  he  should  not  appear,  yon  were  per- 
mitted to  return  home.  Do  this,  and  you  will 
neither  disobey  him  nor  offend  us  :  stay,  there- 
fore, till  the  time  which  he  has  appointed,  and 
then  depart."  With  this  injunction  the  loni- 
ans  promising  to  comply,  the  Scythiana  in- 
stantly  retired. 

CXXXIV.  The  rest  of  the  Scythians,  hsv- 
ing  sent  the  present  to  Darius  which  we  hsve 
described,  opposed  themselves  to  him,  both 
horse  and  foi>t,  in  order  of  battle.  WhiUt 
they  were  in  this  situation,  a  hare  was  seen  in 
the  space  betwixt  the  two  armies ;  the  8cytb* 
ians  immediately  pursued  it  with  loud  nrieSi 
Darius,  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  tumult  which 
he  heard,  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were 
pursuing  a  hare;  upon  this,  turning  to  some  of 
his  confidential  attendants,  •<  These  men,"  he 
exclaimed,  «<  do  indeed  seem  greatly  to  despise 
as ;  and  Gobryaa  baa  properly  interpreted  the 
Scythian  presents:  I  am  now  of  the  same  opin- 
ion myself,  and  it  becomes  us  to  exert  all  our 
sagacity  to  effect  a  safe  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  wo  came."  «•  Indeed,  Sir,"  answered  Go- 
bryas, « I  had  before  heard  of  the  poverty  of  this 
people,  I  have  now  clearly  seen  it,  snd  can 

2  Too  Aorte.l—li  is  by  n  >  means  easy  to  find  mA  «oy 
reaembUnce  vhirh  a  MrH  t)ears  to  a  horse,  except,  u 
Larcher  rtMervcs,  in  swiftness,  which  Is,  h«>wsver,vci7 
Cir-feUhnd.^-Y*. 
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peretiTa  that  they  bold  oa  in  extreme  contempt. 
I  would  therefore  advise,  that,  as  aoon  aa  the 
night  aeta  in,  we  light  our  firea  aa  uaual ;  '  and, 
fiuther  to  delude  the  enemy,  let  ua  tie  all  the 
tnei  together,  and  leave  behind  ua  the  more 
tn6rni  of  oar  forces  ;  thia  done,  let  ua  retire, 
before  the  Scythians  ahall  advance  towarda  the 
liter,  and  break  down  the  bridge,  or  before  the 
loDiaos  shall  come  to  any  resolution  which  may 
came  our  rain." 

CXXXV.  Darius  having  acceded  to  this 
opinion  of  Gobryaa,  as  soon  aa  the  evening 
•pproached,  the  more  in6rm  of  the  troopa,  and 
those  whose  loaa  waa  deemed  of  little  import- 
ance, were  left  behind  ;  all  the  asses  also  were 
Kcured  together :  the  motive  for  this  was,  the 
expectation  that  the  preaence  of  those  who 
remained  would  cause  the  assea  to  bray  aa 
usual  The  aick  and  infirm  were  deserted, 
under  the  pretence,  that  whilst  the  king  waa 
marching  with  hia  best  troops  to  engage  the 
Scythians,  they  were  to  defend  the  camp. 
After  circulating  this  report,  the  fires  were 
lighted,  and  Dariua  with  the  greateat  expedi- 
tion directed  his  march  towards  the  later :  the 
anes,  missing  the  usual  multitude,  made  ao 
much  the  greater  noise,  by  hearing  which  the 
Scythians  were  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Persians  still  continued  in  their  camp. 

CXXXVI.  When  morning  appeared,  they 
who  were  left,  perceiving  themselves  deserted 
by  Dariua,  made  signals  to  the  Scythians, 
and  explained  their  situation  ;  upon  which  in- 
telligence, the  two  diviaiona  of  the  Scythiana 
forming  a  junction  with  the  SauromaUe,  the 
Bodini,  and  Geloni,  advanced  towards  the 
Ister,  in  pursuit  of  the  Persians ;  but  aa  the 
Penian  army  consisted  principally  of  foot,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  country,  through  which 
there  were  no  regular  paths ;  and  as  the  Scy- 
thians were  chiefly  horse,  and  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways,  they  mutually  missed 
each  other,  and  the  Scythians  arrived  at  the 
bridge  much  aooner  than  the  Persiana.  Here, 
finding  that  the  Persisns  were  not  yet  come, 
they  thus  addreased  the  lonians,  who  were  on 

3  F[re»iufuual.y-Thl9  iocideat  la  reUled,  with  very 
Ihile  variation.  In  the  Simtaf emala  of  Polyssnus,  a  brmk 
wblch  I  imv  venture  U)  recommend  to  all  ytinnfi;  stu- 
dents in  Greek,  frim  its  entertaininsr  matter,  as  well  as 
from  the  easy  elesance  and  purity  of  its  style ;  indeed  I 
cann<jt  help  expressing  my  surprise,  that  it  8h:>uld  not 
yet  have  f  >und  its  way  Into  oar  publie  scho<  Is :  it  might, 
I  think,  be  read  with  much  advantage  as  preparatory  to 
Xanophon.— 7*. 
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board  their  vessels  : — *<  loniana,  the  number  oi 
daya  ia  now  past,  and  you  do  wrong  in  remain- 
ing here ;  if  motivea  of  fear  have  hitherto  detain- 
ed you,  jjon  may  now  break  down  the  bridge,  and 
having  recovered  your  liberties,  be  thankful  to 
the  gods  and  to  ua :  we  will  take  care  that  he 
who  was  formerly  your  master,  shall  never  again 
make  war  upon  any  one." 

CXXXVII.  The  loniana  being  met  in 
council  upon  thia  subject,  Miltiadea,  the  Athe- 
nian leader,  and  prince  of  the  Cheraoneae,*  on 
the  Hellespont,  was  of  opinion  that  the  advice 
of  the  Scythiana  ahould  be  taken,  and  Ionia 
be  thua  relieved  from  aervitude.  Hiaticus, 
the  Mileaian,  thought  diflerently  ;  he  repre- 
sented, that  through  Darius  each  of  them  now 
enjoyed  the  aovereignty  of  their  aeveral  citiea , 
that  if  the  power  of  Dariua  was  once  taken 
away,  neither  he  himself  should  continue  su- 
preme at  Miletua,  nor  would  any  of  them.be 
able  to  retain  their  auperiority  ;  for  it  waa  evi- 
dent that  all  their  fellow  citizena  would  prefer 
a  popular  government  to  that  of  a  tyrant.  Thia 
argument  appeared  ao  forcible,  that  all  they 
who  had  before  aaaented  to  Miltiadea,  instantly 
adopted  it. 

CXXXVIII.  They  who  acceded  to  thia 
opinion  were  also  in  great  estimation  with  the 
king.  Of  the  princes  of  the  Hellespont,  there 
were  Daphnia  of  Abydos,  Hippoclus  of  Lamp- 
aacua,'  Heropbantua  of  Parium,*   Metrodorua 

4  Prince  qfthe  Chersonese.]— All  these  petty  princes 
had  imposed  chains  upon  their  country,  and  were  only 
supported  in  their  usurpati  )ns  by  the  Persians,  whose 
interest  it  w»s  to  prefer  a  desp  >tic  government  to  a  de* 
mocracy ;  this  last  w  >uld  h'lve  been  much  less  obsequi- 
ous, and  less  pr  <mpl  to  ut)ey  their  [ >lo*i  sure.— LorcAsr. 

6  LatrqKacut.y—hBLTopa&cvt  was  first  called  Pityusa 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Qillipnli ;  this 
place  was  given  to  Themistocles,  to  furnish  him  with 
wine.  Several  great  men  am-rngst  the  ancients  were 
natives  of  Lampsacvs,  and  Epicurus  lived  here  for  same 
lime.— PorofA:«. 

From  this  place  Priapus,  who  was  here  worshipped, 
took  one  of  his  names : 

Et  te  rarkob  LampMoa  Inti  dcow— 0«UL 
and  from  hence  Lampsacius  was  made  to  signify  wan- 
ton ;  see  Martial,  bwk  II.  cp.  17.— 

Nam  niM  LampBelo  badvil  pa^n  rtna,—T. 

6  Ponum.]— Parium  was  bull'  by  the  Milesians,  Ery- 
threans,  and  the  people  of  the  isle  i>f  Par  >s ;  it  flourished 
mach  under  the  kincs  of  Pen;amus,  of  the  race  of  At 
talus,  on  account  of  the  services  this  city  did  to  that 
house.— PorocAc. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Archilochos,  the  cele- 
brated writer  of  iambic^  was  a  native  of  this  place,  oi 
of  the  island  of  Ptfros.    H  «race  says, 
futm  tgo  nnmia  lamboa 
OitaiMli  Lttio,  anmmm  uimaiqiK  i 
AKhikchi. 
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the  Proconncsian,*  Aristagoras  of  Cyzicum, 
and  Arislon  the  liyzantian.'  Amongst  the 
Ionian  leaders  were  Stratias  of  Chios,  ^acides 
of  Samoa,  Laodamos  the  Phocean,  and  His- 
tiieua  the  Milesian,  whose  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  assembly  in  opposition  to  that  of  Miltia- 
des  :  the  only  ^Eolian  of  consequence  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  was  Aristagoras  of 
Cyme. 

CXXXIX.  These  leaders,  acceding  to  the 
opinion  of  Histisus,  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  break  down  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  was  towards  Scythia,  to  the  extent  of 
a  bow-shot.  This,  although  it  was  of  no  real 
importance,  would  prevent  the  Scythians  from 
pasting  the  Ister  on  the  bridge,  and  might  in- 
duce them  to  believe  that  no  inclination  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  lonians,  to  comply 
with  their  wishes :  accordingly,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  Histisus  thus  addressed  them  ;  «  Men 
•of  Scythia,  we  consider  your  advice  as  of  con- 
.-sequence  to  our  interest,  and  we  take  in  good 
•part  your  urging  it  upon  us.  You  have  shown 
>us  the  path  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  and  we 
lare  readily  disposed  to  follow  it;  we  shall 
break  down  the  bridge  as  you  recommend,  and 
:in  all  things  shall  discover  the  most  earnest  zeal 
*to  secure  our  liberties :  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
^e  shall  be  thus  employed,  it  becomes  you  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  having  found 
ihem,  revenge  yourselves  and  us." 

CXL.  The  Scythians,  placing  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  lonians,  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  the  Persians  ;  they 
'did  not,  however,  find  them,  for  in  that  parti- 
•cidar  district  they  themselves  had  destroyed  all 
tthe  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  corrupted  all  the 
-springs  ;;f  hey  might  otherwise  easily  have  found 
(the  -Peraians ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  the 

tl  Metrodoru*  the  Pr<K<wne«uin.]— This  pcrson«t' 
iiniMl  not  he  couf  lunded  with  ihe  celebrated  phil  >a.ipher 
of  Chi  IS,  who  asserted  the  eierniij  of  the  w  irld.  The 
anclenis  malce  mention  of  the  t-ld  and  new  Proconnesus; 
llie  newTntconnesuB  is  now  called  Maroiora,  the  i>ld  is 
Ibe  island  nf  Alnnia. 

2  Aruiton  the  ^^ran/iVin.]— This  Is  well  known  to  be 
the  mixlerii  Cunstanlinople,  and  hais  been  tx) often  and 
t<io  C'trrectly  descriUsd  Ui  require  any  thing fmm  vny  pen. 
hs  siiiMti'in  was  perhafis  never  belter  expressed,  than 
in  these  two  linos  from  Ovid : 

quMjiw  (enent  pmti  Btmilii  liMani  taaem 
UtclocoiMt  gemioijmtti  vaati  marifc 

This  citjr'wis  orisinally  f  unded  by  Byz-*B,  a  reputed 
s'>n  of  Neptune,  656  ye\n  li^>re  Christ.  Perhaps  the 
most  minute  and  satisfactory  acciunt  of  every  thins  re* 
laiing  to  BysantiuHi,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  his- 
loiy.— T. 


measure  which  at  first  romised  them  suecen 
became  ultimately  in^.irioua.  They  directed 
their  march  to  those  parta  of  Scythia  where 
they  were  secure  of  water  and  pro  visions  for 
their  horses,  thinking  themselves  ceriiin  of 
here  meeting  with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  Persian 
prince,  following  the  track  he  had  before  pur- 
sued, found,  though  with  the  greatest  difikolty, 
the  place  he  aimed  at :  arriving  at  the  bridge  Vj 
night,  and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly disheartened,  and  conceived  himself 
abandoned  by  the  lonians. 

CXLI.  There  was  in  the  army  of  Dariosan 
Egyptian,  very  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of 
his  voice  ^  this  man  Darius  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  and  to  pronounce 
with  all  his  strength  the  name  of  **  Histicus 
the  Milesian  :*'  Histiseus  irnmeiliately  heard 
him,  and  approaching  with  all  the  fiect,  enabled 
the  Peraiaua  to  repass,  by  again  forming  i 
bridge. 

CXLTI.  By  these  means  the  Persians  es- 
caped, whilst  the  Scythians  were  a  second  tine 
engaged  in  a  long  and  froitleas  pursuit  From 
this  period  the  Scythians  considered  the  loniani 
as  the  basest  and  most  contemptible  of  man- 
kind, speaking  of  them  as  men  attached  to 
servitude,  and  incapable  of  freedom ;  and  alwsji 
using  towards  them  the  most  reproachful 
terms. 

CXLIII.  Darius  proceeding  through  Thrace, 
arrived  at  Sestos  of  the  Chersonese,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  into  Asia:  be  left, 
however,  some  troops  in  Europe,  under  the 


3  Lowdnen  rf  kia  vmVeO— By  the  use  here  made  H 
this  Epyptlan,  and  the  particular  meniion  **(  S:eoior  io 
the  Hiad,  it  maybe  presumed  that  It  wasacu8b«mry 
ihins  f 'r  "ne  or  m  »re  such  |«ers^nase8  to  he  prcseBi  oa 
every  military  expediii  m.  At  the  present  day,  peillspi 
we  may  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  dispute  the  utility,  a 
ridicule  the  apfeannce  of  such  a  character;  lut  bcf  re 
the  inveniim  of  ariill  ?ry,  and  when  the  firm  Ivl  tileni 
discipliue  ofihe  ancients,  and  of  the  Greeks  In  f>rtic»> 
1  ir.  is  r-«nsidered,  such  men  mishi  uccasii^nally  u^ 
their  talents  with  no  despicable  effect. 

HOTvee*«anpf«MiningI«i  w{(h  .  «  nnftai  citNrS, 
And  •b'Mik  ia  StcntBr*!  naadim  vmcc  al«H4 ; 
Slentor  the  atmng.  endued  widi  Imam  lui^ 
Wbow  llnnatMiTMiM  thr  Ibrae  of  fify  toRgwiL 

The  sh  uiln-r  <f  Achilles fn«m  the  Grecian  b>lll<wti«^ 
is  represented  t  •  hHve  had  the  pi^wer  of  }mprk*rsiB^  Vf- 
r  ir  on  the  h^^aris  of  the  boldest  warri  'rs,  and  if  sitfre* 
ding  a  lumul'U'His  and  harti  f  usht  b:Uile. 

FMh  Btt'ch'd  ttw  ehief.  wdA  diyanl  ftam  tlw  cmmi 
Hith  oa  Ibe  FunpViruiBl  bb  r»ioe  »1<wd : 
Wiib  her  nwn  ihnui  Miwrra  ■wfth  the  rmni  j 
Tmj ftafti!Hloa»hM  leil the sfarira ntb^ad j 
Sn  hi^  hb  ttnaeo  vnkc  *h*  hM*>  fMr'd, 
Hath  drap  their  ara*,  lad  iraayc  a  Ihcy  betftfl. 
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eommiod  of  Megabjzos,*  a  Peraian,  of  whom 
it  if  reported,  that  ono  day  in  conversation  the 
king  •poke  in  terms  of  the  highest  honour. — 
He  was  about  to  eat  some  pomegranates,  and 
having  opened  one*  he  was  asked  by  his  brother 
Artftbsnus,  what  thing  there  was  which  he 
wottkl  desire  to  possess  in  as  great  a  quantity 
n  there  were  seeds  in  the  pomegranate  1'  "  I 
would  rather,  *<  he  replied,  •*  have  so  many  Me- 
gabyzt,  than  see  Greece  under  my  power.*' 
Thia  compliment  he  paid  him  publicly,  a«d  at 
this  time  he  left  him  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thoQSiind  men. 

CXI. IV.  This  tame  person  also,  for  a  say- 
ing which  I  shall  relate,  left  behind  him  in  the 
Hellespont  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten.  Be- 
ing at  Byzantium,  he  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
the  Chslcedonians  '  had  bui!t  their  city  seven- 
teen years  before  the  Byzantians  had  founded 
theirs :  he  observed,  that  the  Chalcedonians 
must  then  have  been  blind,^-or  otherwise,  hav- 
ing the  choice  of  a  situation  in  all  respects 
better,  tliey  would  never  have  preferred  one  so 
very  inferior.  Megabyzus  being  thus  ted  with 
the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  all 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Medes.^ 

CXLV.  About  the  same  time  another  great 
expedition  was  set  on  foot  in  Libya,  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  shall  relate  :  it  will  be  first  ne- 
cessary to  premise  this  : — The  posterity  of  the 
Argonauts  '  having  been  expelled  from  Lemnos, 
by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  carried  off  from 
Braaron,  some  Athenian  women,  sailed  to  La- 
eedemon ;    they  disembarked    at    Taygetus,' 

4  Megabifzus.']— Tint  text  reads  Mesatiazus,  Herodo- 
tus elsewhere  s'lya  Megabyzus,  which  is  supported  by 
Uje  m^QiMcrirta. — T. 

B  S-eds  in  /A«/Kmfe/rraiMi/e.3— Plutarch  relates  thisin- 
cident  ia  hia  ap  aherms  of  kin?s  and  illustri  lua  gener- 
als, but  api)Iiea  it  toZ  tpyrua,  wU<>  by  mnndins  hie  nose, 
and  cuitio^  off  his  ears,  made  himself  master  of  Baby- 
Ion.— T. 

6  7%e  Chalked  miema.']  -The  prnwntory  on  which  the 
ancient  Chalced  m  sIicn!,  ia  a  very  fine  situiti  >n,  l>eiiur  a 
feiv\e  risin?  enurfd  fn>m  the  sen,  with  which  it  is  al- 
m^  b>unie4  on  three  aides ;  firiher  on  the  eaat  side nf 
is  ia  a  am  ill  river  w'lich  f*lla  int » the  little  bay  ti>  the 
a  ur.h,  that  aeima  to  have  been  their  p  >rt ;  a  >  thai  Chal- 
ccd <n  w  ull  be  eateemed  a  moat  delightful  8ituatK>n,  if 
C  nstantin  tfV;  wta  n>t  ai  near  h,  which  ia  indeed  more 
aJvama<;e  \}^\y  aitutied.— PorocAre. 

7  7%e  Jtfef/a.]— HerHl<>ta8,  and  the  preaier  part  of 
ih«  «ncieni  wriiera,  alm-^at  alwaya  C'>mpreh«nd  the 
Persians  under  the  name  -f  IVTedea.    CUudian  aaya, 

Rcmi(eAfad> 

SMIldtaiui  Atbm.—Larthtr, 

B  PooterU'j  rjf  the  Argonaut*."}— kn  account  of  thia 

inrjil*n%  with  many  variatima  and  ad<liti  'na,  ia  to  be 

f Hjnd  in  Plu'irch's  Treuiae  -m  the  Vir^uoa  <»f  Women. 

9  TVy^f'tt'J'-Thia  Wiis  a  very  eelebrdied  mjtintaia  of 


where  they  made  a  great  ^  c.  The  Laceds- 
nionians  perceiving  this,  sent  to  itiquire  of  them 
who  and  whence  they  were ;  they  returned  for 
answer  that  they  were  Minyffi,  descendants  of 
those  heroes  who,  passing  the  ocean  in  the 
Argo,  settled  in  Lemnos  and  there  begot  them. 
— When  the  Lacedteroonians  heard  this  account 
of  their  descent,  they  sent  a  second  messenger, 
inquinng  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  fire 
they  had  made,  and  what  their  intentions  by 
coming  among  them.  Their  reply  was  to  thia 
effect,  thst  being  expelled  by  the  Pelasgisns, 
they  had  returned,  as  was  reasonable,  to  the 
country  of  their  anceatora,  and  were  desirous  to 
fix  their  residence  with  them,  as  partakers  of 
their  lands  and  honours.  The  Lacedsmoniana 
expressed  themselves  willing  to  receive  them 
upon  their  own  terms ;  and  they  were  induced 
to  this  as  well  from  other  considerations,  as 
because  the Tyndaridas*^ bad  sailed  in  the  Argo; 
they  accordingly  admitted  the  Minye  amang 
them,  assigned  them  lands,  snd  distributed 
them  among  their  tribes.  The  Minyas  in  re- 
turn parted  with  the  women  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Lemnos,  and  connected  them- 
selves in  marriage  with  others. 

XCI^VI.  In  a  very  short  time  these  Minys 
became  distinguished  for  their  intemperance, 
making  themaelves  not  only  dangerous  from 
their  smbition,  but  odious  by  their  vices.  The 
Lacedsmonians  conceived  their  enormities 
worthy  of  death  and  accordingly  cast  them  in- 
to prison  :  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  peo- 
ple always  inflict  capital  puniahments  by  nighti 
never  by  day.  When  things  were  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
natives  of  the  country,  and  the  daughters  of 
the  principal  citizens,  solicited  peruiisbion  to 
visit  their  husbands  in  confinement ;  as  no 
stratagem  was  suspected,  this  was  granted. 
The  wives  of  the  Minye^*  accordingly  entered 

antiquity ;  it  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  f  t  here,  according 
tu  Virsil,  the  Spartan  virgins  acted  the  Bacchanal  in  his 
honour : — 

VfndDitia  BMebati  LMuii 

TkygM. 

Its  d!«s  are  ala  •  mentinned  by  Virgii— T.iypetfque  ca- 
nea ;  ih  uch  fcrhapa  this  may  pt^ettca jly  be  uaed  dr 
S|nrtan  d  «ra.— 7*. 

10  TVdonWtf]— Caator  and  Pr>llux,  bt  called  from 
TyndHTUs,  ihe  huaband  of  their  m'tiher  Leda.— 7*. 

1 1  The  win  «  of  the  Minjfa.^-  Thia  ««  ry  ia  related  at 
8  me  lenvrlh  by  Vnleriua  Maximna,  bo  k  iv.  chap.  6,  in 
which  he  treata  of  cnjnral  affection.  The  anme  author 
tella  ua  •  f  Hirsimtea,  the  l«l  >ved  wife  <  f  Aliihridates, 
wh  >  to  gratify  her  huaband,  aaaunied  snd  constantly 
Wi)re  the  habit  of  a  man.— 7*. 
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the  prison,  and  exchanged  dreues  with  their 
huahands :  hy  thia  arti6ce  they  effected  their 
eacape,  and  again  took  refuge  on  Taygetua. 

CXLYII.  It  waa  about  thia  time  that 
Theraa,  *  the  aon  of  Auteaion,  waa  aent  from 
Lacedemon  to  eatabliah  a  colony :  Auteaion 
waa  the  aon  of  Tiaamenua,  grandaon  of  Ther- 
aander,  great»grandaon  of  Polyntcea.  This 
Theraa  waa  of  the  Cadmean  family,  uncle  of 
Euryathenea  and  Proclea,  the  aona  of  Ariato- 
demua  :  during  the  minority  of  hia  nephewa 
the  regency  of  Sparta  was  confided  to  him. 
Vf^hen  hia  aiater'a  aona  grew  up,  and  he  waa  ob- 
liged to  reaign  hia  power,  he  waa  little  inclined 
to  acknowledge  auperiortty  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  ezerciae  it ;  he  therefore  refused 
to  remain  in  Sparta,  but  determined  to  join  hi3 
relations.  In  the  island  now  called  There,  but 
formerly  Callista,  the  posterity  of  Membliarea, 
aon  of  Pceciles^  the  Pbenician,  reaided  ;  to  thia 
place  Cadmua,  aon  of  Agenor,  waa  driven, 
when  in  aearch  of  Europa ;  and  either  from 
partiality  to  the  country,  or  from  prejudice  of 
one  kind  or  other,  be  left  there  among  other 
Phenicians,  Membliarea'  hia  relation.  Theae 
men  inhabited  the  iaiand  of  Callista  eight  yeara 
before  Theraa  arrived  from  Lacedsmon. 

LXYIII.  To  thia  people  Theraa  came, 
with  a  select  number  from  the  different  Spartan 
tribes :  he  had  no  hostile  viewa,  but  a  aincere  wish 
to  dwell  with  them  on  terms  of  amity.  The 
Minys  having  eacaped  from  prison,  and  taken 
refuge  on  mount  Taygetua,  the  Lacedcmoniana 
were  still  determined  to  put  them  to  death  ; 
Theraa,  however,  interceded  on  their  behalf, 
and  engaged  to  prevail  on  them  to  quit  their  at- 
tuation.  Hia  propoaal  waa  accepted,  and  accord- 


1  7*A^rfw.>-Th!s  personage  was  (he  sixth  descendant 
from  (Edipas,  and  the  tenth  from  Cadmvs.— ^e«  Calli- 
machus,  Hymn  tu  Apullo,  t.  6. 

9  Parilea.}—f/f.  Lnrcher  makes  no  scruple  of  trans- 
lating this  Prncles;  and  in  a  very  elaborate  note  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  opinion,  that  this  must  be  an  ab- 
bre  vtatii>n  far  Patrocles ;  but  as,  Y»j  the  confession  of  this 
ingenii»us  and  learned  Frenchman,  the  authorities  of 
HeriHlotus,  Pausanias,  Ap(fll'>donis,  and  Pnrphyry,  are 
against  the  reading,  even  of  Procles  f  >r  Poeciles,  it  hastoo 
much  the  appearance  of  sacrificing  plain  sense  and  pro* 
bnbilitj  at  the  shrines  of  prejudice  and  systtm,  for  me  to 
ad  ipt  it  without  any  thing  lilce  conviction.— 7*. 

3  A/emMuiret]— Pausanias  diflers  from  Herodotus  in 
his  account  of  the  descent  of  Membliarea ;  he  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  very  mean  origin ;  to  mark  these  little 
deviations,  may  not  perhaps  be  of  consequence  to  the 
generality  of  English  readers,  but  none  surely  will  be 
displeased  at  being  informed, «  here,  if  they  think  proper, 
they  may  compare  what  diflbrent  authors  have  said  vp* 
on  the  same  subject*  -  7*. 


ingly  with  three  vesaeta  of  thi:  y  ^ra  be  aailed 
to  join  the  deacendanta  of  Membliarea,  taking 
with  him  only  a  email  number  of  the  Minya. 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  had  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Paroreatc,  and  the  Caucona,  and 
expelled  them  from  their  country;  dividing 
themselves  afterwards  into  six  bodiea,  they  buOt 
the  aame  number  of  towna,  namely,  Lepreua^ 
Magistua,  Thrixaa,  Pyrgna,  Epius,  and  Nudi- 
ua :  of  theae,  the  greater  part  have  in  my  time 
been  deatroyed  by  the  Eleans. — The  iaiand  be- 
fore mentioned  ia  called  Theraa,  from  the  name 
of  ita  founder. 

CXLIX.  The  aon  of  Theraa  refusing  to 
sail  with  him,  hia  father  left  him,  as  he  himaelf 
obaerved,  a  sheep  amongst  wolvea ;  from  which 
saying  the  young  man  got  the  name  of  Oioly* 
cua,  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained.  Oioly  cna 
had  a  aon  named  ^geua,  who  gave  hia  name  to 
the  ^gidc,  a  conaiderable  Spartan  tribe,  who^ 
finding  themaelvea  in  danger  of  leaving  no  poe- 
terity  behind  them,  built,  by  the  direction  of 

the  oracle,  a  ahrine  to  the  Foriea^  of  Laiua  and 

-  - 

4  T^e/Mfiee.]— With  a  view  to  the  Inf  »rmation  and 
amusement  of  the  English  reader,  I  sutjotn  a  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  furies. 

They  were  three  in  nnmlwr,  the  daughters  of  Night 
and  Acheron:  some  have  added  a  f  vrth ;  their  naroes^ 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megsra :  itheir  residence  in  the 
infernal  regions ;  their  office  to  orment  the  wicked. 

They  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  and  first  of  all  liy 
Orestes,  when  acquitted  \jy  the  Araopagites  of  matricide. 
iEschylvs  was  the  first  per»^n  who  represented  them  as 
having  snakes  instead  of  hair.  Their  name  in  heaven 
was  Dlra^  from  the  Greek  word  Ai  <  vaT,  transposing  t  ^ir 
* :  on  earth  they  were  called  Furite,  and  Eumsnides; 
their  name  i n  the  region  below  was  Stygia  Canes.  The 
ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  abmnd  with 
possares  descriptive  of  their  attributes  and  Influence : 
the  ftlliiwing  animated  apostrv>phe  to  them  is  from  S^ 
chylus.— Mr.  Potter's  version : 

SMlhtafiWytraoiv 
Seep  !■■  opprasM  tlicai,  aad  their  baflM  n§» 
ttaU  MI.-<Mm-vinffed  tag*,  gvowa  oU 
la  kathed  virsinitf  t  dot  god  nor  inaa 
AppnackV  tteir  bad,  ■»•«!«■  o(lhcwilJi| 
rorllMj  wan  ban  fv  BJKliMis  nd  dMir  tea* 
Ininuj  Auk»tm,*miM  th»  j*wm^  gttk 
or  TMuw  bcMBth,  by  BHa  abhofiM, 
And  by  dw0l7m|NU  godik 

After  giving  the  above  quotation  from  JEschylvt,  H 
may  not  Le  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  three  wbont  I 
have  specified  by  name,  were  only  the  three  priscifsl, 
or  supreme  of  many  furies.  Here  the  furies  of  Lahts  and 
(EdifMs  are  mentioned,  because  particular  fiiries  mn% 
as  it  seems,  supposed  ready  to  avenge  the  mnrdec  *i 
every  indivi<*,*al ; 

Th—  My  lb*  Eri— y»  rf  ttiyaw  ^wUuf . 

A^jiMH.       Ksa  ya. 
Or  the  manes  themselves  became  furies  f*  i  thai  purpjsi; 
Thek  dadciibAll  |«ur  QMir  raafWKa  oa  tbr  berf. 

t  UOL 

Orestes  in  his  madness  calls  Electra  one  tC  his  ftuiei; 
that  Is,  one  of  those  which  attended  to  tormeal  him : 


MELPOMENE. 
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(Edipos ;  tbU  succeeded  to  their  wish.  A  cir- 
cgiBsUnce  MiDiUr  to  thin  happened  afterwards 
io  the  island  of  Theni,  to  the  descendants  of 
this  tribe. 

CL.  Thus  far  the  accounts  of  the  Lacede- 
monians and  Thereans  agree  ;  what  follows,  is 
reUted  on  the  authority  of  the  latter  only  : — 
Grinos,  son  of  iEsanias,  and  descended  from 
the  above  Theros,  was  prin:e  of  the  island ;  he 
west  to  Delphi,  carrying  with  him  a  hecatomb 
for  sacrifice,  and  accompanied,  amongst  others 
of  his  citizens,  by  Battus,  the  son  of  Polym- 
DeatQS,  of  the  family  of  Euthymus  a  Minyan ; 
Gnnus,  consulting  the  oracle  about  something 
of  a  diflerent  nature,  was  commanded  by  the 
Pythian  to  build  a  city  in  Libya.  •<  I,"  replied 
the  prince,  **  am  too  old  and  too.  infirm  for  such 
tn  ondertaking ;  suffer  it  to  devolve  on  some 
of  these  younger  persons  who  accompany  me  ;*' 
tt  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  Battus.  On 
their  return  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  oracle,  being  both  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  Libya,  and  not  caring  to  send 
from  them  a  colony  on  so  precarious  an  adven- 
tore. 

CLL  For  seven  years  after  the  above  event, 
it  never  rained  in  Thera;  in  consequence  of 
which  every  tree  in  the  place  perished,  except 
one.  The  inhabitants  consulted  the  oracle, 
when  the  aending  a  colony  to  Libya  was  again 
recommended  by  the  Pythian :  as  therefore  no 
alternative  remained,  thev  sent  some  emissaries 
into  Crete,  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  natives 
or  strangers  residing  among  them  had  ever 
visited  Xiibya.  The  peraons  employed  on  this 
occasion,  after  going  over  the  whole  island,  came 
at  length  to  the  city  Itanus,*  where  they  became 
acquainted  with  a  certain  dyer  of  purple,  whose 
name  was  Corobius ;  this  man  informed  them, 
that  he  was  once  driven  by  contrary  winds  into 
Libys,  and  had  landed  there,  on  the  islsnd  of 
Plates ;  they  therefore  bargained  with  him  for 
a  certain  sum,  to  accompany  them  to  Thera. 
Very  few  were  induced  to  leave  Thera  upon 
this  boainess ;  they  who  did  go  were  conducted 
by  Corobius,  who  was  left  upon  the  island  he 


OK  M  DM  f>t  I  kaoir  (hea  wlkP  Hkm  art, 
Omvtmg  fMai,  mS  them  ptpfjIML  with  aw, 
To  wkfil  ns  iab  'Amfm^Atiaial  I 

h  itands  at  present  la  the  version  Uu  furies ;  which  is 

6  /toniis.]— S  >fne  of  the  dictionaries  infirm  us,  that 
this  place  is  now  called  Paleo^sim ;  but  Sivury,  in  his 
licaers  on  Greece,  remarks,  that  the  modern  Greeks 
civs  this  name  to  all  ancient  places^— 3* 


had  described,  with  provisions  for  some  months  4 
the  rest  of  the  party  made  their  way  back  by  sea 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  acquaint  the 
Thereans  with  the  event. 

CLII.  By  their  omitting  to  return  at  the 
time  appoinfed,  Corobius  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress ;  it  happened,  however,  that  a 
Samian  vessel,  whose  commander's  name  was 
Colcus.  was,  in  its  course  towards  Egypt,  driven 
upon  the  island  of  Platea  ;  these  8amians, 
hearing  the  story  of  Corobius,  left  him  provi- 
sions for  a  twelvemonth.  On  leaving  this 
island,  with  a  wish  to  go  to  Egypt,  the  winds 
compelled  them  to  take  their  course  westward, 
and  continuing  without  intermission,  carried 
them  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  till,  as 
it  should  seem  by  somewhat  more  than  hu- 
man interposition,  they  srrived  at  Tartcssus.' 
As  this  was  a  port  then  but  little  known,  their 
voyage  ultimately  proved  very  advantageous :  so 
that,  excepting  Sostratea,  with  whom  there  can 
be  no  competition,  no  Greeks  were  ever  before 
so  fortunate  in  any  commercial  undertaking. 
With  six  talents,  which  was  a  tenth  psrt  of 
what  they  gained,  the  Samians  made  a  brazen 
vase,  in  the  shspe  of  an  Argolic  goblet,  round 
the  brim  of  which  the  heads  of  griffins^  were 
regularly  disposed :  this  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  it  is  supported  by  three 
colossal  figures,  seven,  cubits  high,  resting,  on 
their  knees.  This  wss  the  first  occasion  of  the 
particular  intimacy,  which  afterwards  subsisted 
between  the  Samians  and  the  people  of  Cyrene 
and  Thera. 

CLin.  The  Thereans,  having  left  Corn 
bius  behind,  returned,  and  informed  their  coun- 
trymen that  they  bad  made  a  settlement  in  an 
island  belonging  to  Libya:  they,  in  consequence, 
determined  that  from  each  of  their  seven  cities 
a  select  number  should  be  sent,  and  that  if  these 
happened  to  be  brothers,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  should  go;  and  that  finally^ 


6  Tbr^esetis.]— Ttiis  place  is  called  by  Ptolemy,  Car- 
tela,  and  is  seen  in  D*Anvi11e's  maps  under  that  namej 
at  the  entrance  cf  the  Mediterranean:  mention  is  mails 
in  Ovid  of  Tanessia  litr»ra.— r. 

7  Qnffint.yAvk  a  f  >nn«r  note  upon  this  wnrd  I  ne- 
dected  u>  infirm  ilie  reader,  that  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
Vulzar  Errors  there  is  a  chapter  upon  th«  sulgeci  of 
sriflSns,  very  curious  and  entertaining,  p.  142.  This  an- 
thor  satisfictorily  explains  the  Greek  won!  r^vi!.,  or 
Gryps,  to  mean  no  more  than  a  iwrticular  kind  rf eagle 
or  vuliure :  being  comp  nnded  uf  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  it 
is  a  happy  emtlem  of  valinir  and  mapuinimiiy,  and 
therefire  applicaLle  to  princes,  reneralSfftc.;  and  from 
this  it  is  b  irne  in  the  coal  of  arms  of  many  noble  fami 
lies  in  Europe.— 7*. 
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Dattufi  »hould  be  tbeSr  prince  and  leader;  they 
ffcnt  accordingly  to  Platea  two  ships  of  fifty  oars. 

CLIV.  With  this  accooilt,  as  given  by  the 
^Thereans,  the  Cyreneans  agree,  except  in  what 
relates  to  Battua ;  here  they  differ  exceedingly, 
and  tell,  in  contradiction  the  following  history  : 
—There  is  a  town  in  Crete,  named  Oaxus, 
where  Etearchaa  was  once  king ;  having  lost 
his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Phronima,  he  married  a  second  time :  no  sooner 
did  bis  last  wife  take  possession  of  his  bouse, 
than  she  proved  herself  to  Phronima  a  real  atep- 
mother.  Not  content  with  injuring  her  by 
every  species  of  cruelty  and  ilNtreatment,  she 
at  length  upbraided  her  with  being  unchaste, 
and  persuaded  her  husband  to  believe  so. 
Deluded  by  the  arti6ce  of  his  wife,  he  perpe- 
trated  the  following  act  of  barbarity  against  his 
daughter :  there  was  at  Oaxus  a  merchant  of 
Thera,  whose  name  was  Themison ;  of  him, 
after  showing  him  the  usual  rites  of  hospitality, 
he  exacted  an  oath  that  he  would  comply  with 
whatever  he  should  require ;  having  done  this, 
he  delivered  him  his  daughter,  ordering  him  to 
throw  her  into  the  sea.  Themison  rrflected 
with  unfeigned  sorrow  on  the  artifice  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  and  the  obligation 
imposed  ;  he  determined,  however,  what  to  do : 
he  took  the  damael,  and  having  sailed  to  some 
distance  from  land,  to  fulfil  his  oath,  secured  a 
rope  about  her,  and  plunged  her  into  the  sea  ; 
but  he  immediately  took  bet  out  again  and  car- 
ried her  to  Thera. 

CLV.  Here  Polymnestus,  a  Therean  of  some 
importance,  look  Phronima  to  be  bis  concubine, 
and  aftei  a  certain  time  had  by  her  a  son,  remark- 
able for  his  shrill  and  stammering  voice :  his 
name,  as  the  Thereans  and  Cyreneans  assert, 
was  Battus,*  but  I  think  it  was  something  else. 
He  was  not,  I  think,  called  Battus  till  aAer  his 
arrival  in  Libya  ;  ho  was  then  so  named,  either 
on  account  of  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  or  from 
the  subsequent  dignity  which  he  attained. 
Battus,  in  the  Libyan  tongue,  signiSes  a  prince ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  Pythian,  foreseeing 
he  was  to  reign  in  Libya,  distinguished  him  by 

1  BoZ/fM.]— Battus,  according  to  Hesjchlus,  also  sig- 
nifies, In  the  Llbjran  tongue,  a  king:  Trom  this  person, 
and  his  defect  of  pronanclation,  comesi  according  to 
Suidas,  the  word  n*rrmtt(i*p,  to  stammer.  There  was 
al»)  an  ancient  fKtlish  poet  of  this  name,  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  s»me  authority,  tmrrtKtytm  sienMed  an 
anmeaning  redundance  of  axpreesion.  Neither  must 
the  BHttos  liere  mentioned  be  confounded  with  the  Bat- 
tus Hhnm  Mercury  turned  into  a  direction-post,  and 
whose  story  is  so  well  told  by  Ovid.—T*.  I 


this  African  title.  As  toon  as  he  grew  up  hf 
went  to  Delphi,  *o  consult  the  oracle  concern- 
ing the  imperfection  of  his  voice :  the  answer 
he  received  was  Ma  : 

Hence,  Battus .  :  f  your  voice  Inquire  no  n  ore ; 
But  found  a  city  on  the  Lilyan  shire. 

This  is  the  same  as  if  she  had  said  in  Gieek, 
»  Inquire  no  more,  O  king,  concerning  your 
voice."  To  this  Battus  replied,  **  O  king,  I 
came  to  yon  on  account  of  my  infirmity  of 
tongue ;  you  in  return,  impose  upon  me  an  un- 
dertaking which  is  impossible  :  for  how  can  I, 
who  have  neither  forces  nor  money,  establirii  a 
colony  in  Libya?"  He  could  not,  however,  ob- 
tain any  other  answer,  which,  when  he  found 
to  be  the  case,  he  returned  to  Thera. 

CLVL  Not  long  afterwards,  he,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Thereans,  were  visited  by  many  and 
great  calamities ;  and  not  knowing  to  what 
cause  they  should  impute  them,  they  sent  to 
Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  on  the  subjfct 
The  Pythian  informed  them  that  if  they  would 
colonize  Cyretie  in  l^ibya,  under  the  conduct  of 
Battus,  things  would  certainly  go  better  with 
them :  they  accordingly  despstcbed  Battus  to 
accomplish  this,  with  two  fifty-oared  vessels. 
These  men  acting  from  compulsion,  aet  sail 
for  Libya,  but  soon  returned  to  Thera  ;  but  the 
Thereans  forcibly  preventing  their  landing, 
ordered  them  to  return  from  whence  they  cane. 
Thoa  circumstanced,  they  again  aet  sail,  and 
founded  a  city  in  an  island  contiguous  to  Libya, 
called,  ae  we  have  before  remarked,  Platea^ 
this  city  is  said  to  be  equal  in  aiae  to  that  in 
which  the  Cyreneans  row  reaide. 

CLVn.  They  continued  in  this  place  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  but  finding  their  ill  for^ 
tune  still  pursue  them,  they  again  sailed  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  leaving  only 
one  of  their  party  behind  them:  when  they 
desired  to  know  why,  having  established  them- 
selves in  Libya,  they  had  experienced  no  fa- 
vourable reverse  of  fortune,  the  Pythian  made 
them  this  answer : — 

Know'st  thou  then  Libya  t«ner  than  ths  fod, 
Whose  fertile  shores  thy  feet  have  never  tndt 
He  who  has  well  explored  them  thus  replies; 
I  can  but  wrnder  at  a  man  pi>  wise ! 


2  Piatea.'}—Thv  itame  iswriitsn  aXB^tPlatttacSitfH 
nus  Byzantinus  haj  it  both  in  that  fiirm,  and  also  P/af«s 
or  Plateia.  Pliny  speaks  of  three  Pluira*  and  a  Piatt 
off  the  coast  uf  Truss ;  but  they  must  have  been  very 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  have  not  been  menti«»tt«d  iff 
any  other  author.  The  best  editions  «f  Herodontt  read 
PkUea  here ;  t  ut  I  suspect  PlaUia  U^  be  right,  f  r  S'.ylax 
has  it  so  as  well  pB  Stepharus.— The  place  of  the  wis 
braitd  UttUe  In  Bootia  was  PUmrb. 
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Oq  bearing  this,  Battus,  and  they  who  were 
with  bim,  again  retarned ;  for  the  deity  stilt 
penevered  in  requiring  them  to  form  a  settle- 
Bieol  in  Libya,  where  they  had  not  yet  been : 
touching  tber*tfiare,  at  Platea,  they  took  on 
botfd  hi>n  whom  they  had  left,  and  eatahltshed 
thfir  ooiooy  in  Libya  itself.  The  place  they 
selected  was  Aziris,  immediately  opposite  to 
where  they  had  before  resided;  two  sides  of 
which  were  inclosed  by  a  beautiful  range  of 
bills,  and  a  third  agreeably  watered  by  a  ri?er. 

CLVIIL  At  this  place  they  continued  six 
rsan;  when  at  the  desira  of  the  Libyans,  who 
pioaiiscd  to  conduct  them  to  a  better  situation, 
Ihey  removed.  The  Libyans  accordingly  became 
their  guides,  and  had  so  concerted  the  matter, 
tt  to  take  care  that  the  Greeks  should  pass 
through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  their  coun- 
tiy  by  night :  the  direction  they  took  was  west^ 
ward,  the  name  of  the  country  they  were  not 
pennitied  to  see  was  Irasa.* — ^They  came  at 
length  to  what  is  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo  :* 
-^  Men  of  Greece,"  said  the  Libyans,  •<  the 
heavens  are  here  opened  to  you,  and  hero  it 
will  be  proper  for  you  to  reside.'* 

CLIX.    During    the    life   of  Battus,  who 

reigned  forty  years,  and  under  Arcesilaus  his 

•on,  who  reigned  sixteen,  the  Cyreneans  re- 

Biaiaed  in  this  colony  without  sny  alteration 

with  respect  to  their  numbers :  but  under  their 

third  prince,  who  was  also  cslled  Battus,  and 

who  was  Burnamed  the  Happy,  the  Pythian,  by 

her  declarations,  excited  a  general  propensity  in 

the  Greeks  to  migrate  to  I^ibya,  and  join  them- 

•elves to  the  Cyreneans.  The  Cyreneans,  indeed, 

hsd  invited  them  to  a  share  of  their  posseasioc«« 

but  the  oracle  had  also  thus  expressed  itself 

WIki  ieeka  not  Libya  till  the  lands  are  shared, 
Lei  him  f  jt  sad  repentance  be  prepared. 

The  Greeks,  therefore,  in  great  numbers,  set* 
tied  themselves  at  Cyrene.  The  neighbouring 
Libyans  with  their  king  Adicran,  seeing  them- 
selves injuriously  deprived  of  a   considerable 

3  //oai.]— The  reader  le  referred  to  the  f^lbwlng  note 
ef  J  iitia  on  this  pUce : 

MlUon  wri'es  it  Iras sa : 

ita  «lMo •wdi^inv  Aalaw (Is 0)n|v« 
BmD ibfaKp with fPHlMO  air— Urn i« 
WrfhJiiMtAMdH. 

Plndur  menti  ne  this  place, .Pith.  Ix.  biA  he  wrHee  it 
with  ^.  d  toHe  $.  In  He|>  id  409,  Inun,  ii  the  name  of  a 
place ;  In  Pindar,  and  his  erh  'Ii  isi,  the  name  nf  a  town. 

4  PjHntUM  ^/Apallal—Th^  ntme  "f ihle  fountain  WMf 
Cyre,  fr  .in  which  ihe  f^wn  of  Crrene  hid  afterwards  he 
name.  Her  td  kds  calls  it.  In  the  en*  >senuem  paninraph, 
Theetis ,  bbl  there  were  probably  maoy  fountains  In  this 
piaea.~LarrAcr. 


part  of  their  lands,  am  exposed  to  much  insult- 
ing treatment,  made  a  tender  of  themselves  and 
their  country  to  Apries,  sovereign  of  Egypt: 
this  prince  assembled  a  numerotis  army  of 
Egyptians,  and  sent  them  to  attack  Cyrene. 
The  Cyreneiyis  drew  themselves  up  at  Irasai 
near  the  fountain  Thestis,  lind  in  a  fixed  battle 
routed  the  Egyptians,  who,  till  now,  from  theif 
ignorance,  hsd  despised  the  Grecian  power. 
The  battle  was  so  dcciAive,  that  very  few  of  the 
Egyptians  returned  to  their  country  ;  they  were 
on  this  account  so  exasperated  against  Apries, 
that  they  revolted  from  his  authonty. 

CLX.  Arcesilaus,  the  son  of  this  Battus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  was  at  first  engage 
ed  in  some  contest  with  his  brothers,  but  they 
removed  themselves  from  him  to  another  part 
of  Libya,  where,  after  some  deliberation,  they 
founded  a  city.  They  called  it  Barce,  which 
name  it  still  retains.  Whilst  they  were  employed 
upon  this  husiness,  they  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  Libyans  against  the  Cyreneans.  Arcesilaus 
without  hesitation  commenced  hostilities  both 
against  those  who  had  revolted  from  him, 
snd  against  the  Africans  who  had  received 
them ;  intimidated  by  which,  these  latter  fled 
to  their  countrymen,  who  were  situated  more 
to  the  east.  Arcesilaus  persevered  in  pursuing 
them  till  he  arrived  at  Leucon,  aud  here  the 
Libyans  discovered  an  inclination  to  try  the 
event  of  a  battle.  They  accordingly  engaged, 
and  the  Cyreneans  were  so  eflectually  routed, 
that  seven  thousand  of  their  men  in  arms  fiell  in 
the  field.  Arceailaus,  after  this  calamity,  fell 
sick,  and  was  strangled  by  his  hrother  A  liar- 
chus,  whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  some  medicine. 
The  wife  of  Arcesilaus,  whose  name  was 
Eryxo,*  revenged  by  some  stratagem  on  hia 
murderer,  the  death  of  her  husband. 

CLXL  Arceailaus  was  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  his  son  Battus,  a  boy  who  waa 
lame,  and  had  otherwise  an  infirmity  in  hia  leet. 
The  Cyreneans,  afiSioted  by  their  recent  cala- 
mities, sent  to  Delphi,  desiring  to  know  what 
system  of  life  would  most  effectually  secure 
their  tranquillity.  The  Pythian  in  reply,  re- 
commended them  to  procure  from  Mantinea,* 

6  £7ryxo.]— The  story  Is  related  at  considerable  length 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatiee  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 
Instead  of  Aliarchus,  he  reads  Learchus;  the  woman  hs 
calls  Eryxene ,  and  the  murderer  he  euppnses  to  havo 
been  not  the  brother,  but  the  friend  of  ^rceeilacs.— 7*. 

6  MaHtiHea,'}—Th\»  plice  became  celebrated  by  the 
death  of  Epamlnondas,  the  great  Thebaa  c«/iaral|  whL 
WKS  here  s*a!n.— 7*. 
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in  Arradia,  some  one  to  <oropofle  their  distur- 
bances. Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the 
Cyreneans,  the  Mantineans  sent  them  Demon- 
ax,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  Arriving  at  Cyrene,  his  first 
care  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
affairs ;  he  then  divided  the  people  into  three 
distinct  trihes :  the  Brst  comprehended  the 
Thereans  and  their  neighbours ;  the  second  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Cretans ;  the  third  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  He  assigned  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land,  with  some  distinct  privile- 
*ges,  to  Battus;  but  all  the  other  advantages 
which  the  kings  had  before  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, be  gave  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

CLXn.  Things  remained  in  this  situation 
during  the  life  of  Battus :  but  in  the  time  of 
his  son,  an  ambitious  struggle  for  power  was 
the  occasion  of  great  disturbances.  Arcepilaus, 
son  of  the  lame  Batius,  by  Pheretime,  refused 
to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  Demonax  the 
Mantinean,  and  demanded  to  be  restored  to 
the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  A  great  tumult 
was  excited,  but  the  consequence  was,  that 
Arcesilaus  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Samoa,  whilst  his  mother  Pheretime  fled  to 
8alamis  in  Cyprus.  Euelthon  had  at  this  time 
the  government  of  Balamis:  the  same  person 
who  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  most  beautiful  cen- 
ser, now  deposited  in  the  Corinthian  treasury. 
To  him  Pheretime  made  application,  entreating 
him  to  lead  an  army  against  Cyrene,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  her  and  her  aon.  He  made 
her  many  presents,  but  refused  to  assist  her 
with  an  army.  Pheretime  accepted  his  liber- 
ality with  thanks,  but  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  his  assisting  her  with  forces  would  be 
much  more  honourable.  Upon  her  persevering 
in  this  request,  after  every  present  she  receiv- 
ed, Euelthon  was  at  length  induced  to  send  her 
a  gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with  wool ;  ob- 
wrving,  that  for  a  woman  this  was  a  more  suit- 
able present  than  an  army. 

CLXIII.  In  the  meantime  Arcesilaus  was 
indefatigable  at  Samoa ;  by  promising  a  division 
of  landa  he  assembled  a  numerous  army :  he 
then  sailed  to  Delphi,  to  make  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  event  of  his  return.  The  Pythian 
made  him  this  answer :  «  To  four  Batti,*  and 

1  Thfaur  Bof/t.]— Ar.c'>rdini^  to  the  scholiast  on  Fin- 
lar,  the  Batiiades  reisroed  at  Cyrene^f  <r  ihe  space  of  two 
hundred  years.  Batias,  a-^n  rf  the  last  of  these,  endea- 
voured tn  assume  the  goTernment,  tmi  the  Cyreneans 
drove  h\m  fr>m  their  country,  and  be  retired  to  the  Hes- 
perldes,  where  he  finished  his  days.— Lort  Aer. 


to  as  many  of  the  name  of  Arcesilaos,  Apolln 
has  granted  the  dominion  of  Cyrene.  Beyond 
these  eight  generations  the  deity  forbids  even 
the  attempt  to  reign  :  to  you  it  is  recommended 
to  return,  and  live  tranquilly  at  home.  If  you 
happen  to  find  a  furnace  filled  with  earthen 
vessels,  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  baked,  but 
throw  them  into  the  air:  if  you  art  fire  to  the 
furnace,  beware  of  entering  a  place  surroonded 
by  water.  If  you  disregard  this  injunction, 
you  will  perish  yourself,  aa  will  also  a  veiy 
beautiful  bull.*' 

CLXIV.  The  Pythian  made  thia  reply  to 
Arcesilaua:  he,  however,  returned  to  Cyrene 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised  at  Samoa;  and 
having  recovered  his  authority,  thoaght  no  more 
of  the  oracle.  He  proceeded  to  inatitutc  a 
persecution  against  those  who,  taking  up  arms 
against  him,  had  compelled  him  to  flj.  Some 
of  these  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  exile, 
others  were  tsken  into  custody  and  aent  to 
Cyprua,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  death. 
Theae  the  Cnidians  delivered,  for  they  touched 
at  their  island  in  their  passage,  and  they  were 
sAerwards  transported  to  Thera :  a  number  of 
them  fled  to  a  large  tower,  the  property  of  ao 
individual  named  Aglomachus,  but  Arcesilsui 
destroyed  them,  tower  and  all,  by  6re.  No 
sooner  had  he  perpetrated  thia  deed  than  he 
remembered  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  which 
forbade  him  to  set  fire  to  a  furnace  filled  with 
earthen  vessels:  fearing  therefore  to  sufier  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  retired  from  Cyrene, 
which  place  he  considered  as  surrounded  by 
water.  He  had  married  a  relation,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alazir,  king  of  Barce,  to  him  therefore 
he  went :  but  upon  his  appearing  in  public,  ths 
Barceans,  in  conjunction  with  aome  Cyrenean 
fugitives,  put  him  to  death,  together  with  Alaxir 
his  father-in-law.  Such  waa  the  fate  of  Arcc 
silaus,  he  having,  designedly  or  from  accident, 
violated  the  injunctions  of  the  oiicle. 

CLXV.  Whilst  the  son  was  thus  hastening 
his  destiny  at  Barce,  Pheretime,'  hi^  mother, 
enjoyed  at  Cyrene  the  supreme  authority :  and 
amongat  other  regal  acts  presided  in  the  senate 
But  as  soon  aa  she  received  intelligenee  of 
the  death  of  Arcesilaus,  she  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt.  Her  son  had  some  riaims  upon  toe 
liberality  of  Cambyses,  aon  of  Cyras ;  be  bad 
delivered  Cyrene  into  hia  power,  and  paid  him 
tribute.    On  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  presenl* 

-  -  - 

3  PAere/tm«.]'Seothie  story  well  related  fa  the  9ira* 
tsgemata  of  Pulyvnus,  book  vlli.  c4f 
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•d  herself  before  Aryandes  in  the  character  of 
a  roppliantf  and  besought  him  40  revenge  her 
caaie,  pretending  that  her  son  had  loat  his  life, 
merely  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Medes. 

GLXVI.  This  Aryandea  had  been  appoint- 
ed prefect  of  Egypt  by  Camhyses ;  but  after- 
varck,  presuming  to  rival  Darius,  he  was  by 
him  put  to  death.  He  had  heard,  and  indeed 
he  bad  seen,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave 
same  oionument  of  himself,  whirh  should  ex- 
ceed all  the  eflforts  of  hia  predecessors.  He 
thought  proper  to  attempt  somewhat  similar, 
but  it  cost  him  his  life. — Darius  had  issued  a 
coin' of  the  very  purest  gold:  the  prefect  of 
Egypt  issued  one  of  the  purest  silver,  and  called 
it  an  Aryandic.  It  may  still  be  seen,  and  is 
much  admired  for  its  purity.  Durius  hearing 
of  this,  condemned  him  to  death,  pretending 
that  he  rebelled  against  him. 

CLXVII.  At  this  time  Aryandea,  taking 
compassion  on  Pheretime,  delivered  to  her 
command  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Egypt. 
To  Amasis,  a  Maraphian,  be  entrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  army ;  and  Badre,  a  Pasargadian  * 
bj  birth,  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.    Before 

3  t)anu9hadiuuedaroin.}—'*Abnui  the  same  time 
feem  to  have  been  cnined  these  fitmnus  pieces  of  gold 
ulled  Darics,  which  by  reas  m  nf  their  finenees  were  for 
■eTtrtl  ages  preferred  t)ef  )re  ell  other  coin  throughout 
the  cast;  fir  we  are  t  >Id  that  the  author  of  this  coin 
was  aol  Darhis  Hjrataepea,  as  a  tine  have  imagined,  but 
a  more  aneieol  Darius.  But  there  is  no  ancfenter  Darius 
flteotiiined  to  have  reigned  in  the  east,  excepting  only 
thie  Darius  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the  Me- 
dian ;  and  theref  >re  it  is  moat  likely  he  was  the  au> 
thorof  this  c  'in,  and  thai  during  the  two  yeei-s  that  he 
reigaed  at  Bat^Un,  while  Cyrus  was  atisent  on  his 
Syrian,  l^pilan,  and  other  expediii  ms,  he  caused  it  to 
be  made  there  out  of  the  vast  quantity  nf  gold  which 
bad  baen  briught  thither  Into  the  treasury ;  fn»m  hence  it 
became  disperseii  all  over  the  east,  and  also  into  Greece, 
where  it  was  of  great  reputati  >n ;  according  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  h  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineu,  but  the  fineness  added  much  m  re  to  its  value ; 
f^r  ik  was  in  a  manner  all  of  pure  giild,  having  none, 
or  at  least  very  liule  alloy  in  h;  and  theref  ire  may  be 
well  redconed,  as  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  now 
siaods  with  us,  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings  of  our 
maney.  In  those  parts  of  the  Scripture  which  were 
vrltien  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  these  pieces  are 
nwQtioned  by  the  name  of  Adarkonim;  and  in  the 
TilmudiitSybyjhe  name  of  Darkoneih,  both  fmra  the 
Greek  Aafi<«t<,  Dtrics.  And  it  Is  lo  be  observed,  that 
all  tluise  pieces  of  gold  which  wore  afterwards  coinsdof 
the  Sims  wei/hl  and  value  l^  the  succeeding  kings,  not 
only  of  the  Persian,  but  als<>  of  the  Maced  mian  race, 
wars  all  called  Dalies,  from  the  Darius  who  was  the 
firit  author  of  th.:m.  And  there  were  either  whole  Da- 
riciorbalfDarics,  as  with  us  there  are  guineas  and 
bilf-niineaB.**-'Pruf«<mr. 

i  Ptuargtdian.1— Then  was  a  city  in  Persia  cslled 


however  they  proceeded  on  any  expedition,  a 
herald  was  despatched  to  Barce,  demanding 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  assassinated 
Arceailaus.  The  Barceana  replied,  that  they 
were  equally  concerned,  for  he  had  repeatedly 
injured  them  all.  Having  received  this  answer, 
Aryandes  permitted  hie  forcea  to  proceed  with 
Pheretime, 

CLXVIII.  This  was  the  pretence  with 
Aryandes  for  commencing  hoatilitiea;  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  the 
subjection  of  the  Libyana  in  view.  The  na- 
tions of  Libya  are  many  and  various ;  few  of 
them  had  ever  submitted  to  Darius,  and  most 
of  them  held  him  in  contempt.  Beginning 
from  Egypt,  the  Ijibyana  are  to  be  enumerated 
in  the  order  following. — The  first  are  the 
Adyrmachids,'  whose  mannera  are  in  every 
respect  Egyptian ;  their  dress  Libyan.  On 
each  leg  their  wives  wear  a  ring  of  brass. 
They  suflTer  their  hair  to  grow ;  if  they  catch 
any  fleas  upon  their  botlies,  they  first  bite  and 
then  throw  them  away.  They  are  the  only 
people  of  Libya  who  do  this.  It  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  them  to  present  their  daughters  to  the 
king  just  before  their  marriage,*  who  may  en- 

Pasargada,  which  doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  nation 
of  Pasargades.  This  place  is  now.  In  the  Arabian  tongue, 
called  Databssend. 

6  Adjfrmachida.}-~ll  Is  well  known  that  In  the  age 
which  followed,  the  Greeks  drove  these  Adyrmachidaa 
into  the  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  took  posseaaion  of 
the  sea-coast.  When,  therefure,  Ptolemy  describes  the 
AdyrmachidsB  as  inhabiting  the  interior  parts  uf  Libya, 
there  Is  no  coniradiction  betwixt  his  account  and  that  of 
Herodotus.  The  manners  of  this  people  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  they  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Stilus  lulicus  :-— 

Vcnleoior  eontn  ntn  et  aiofH  tb  aita 
Earii  AdyraaebJdaae  lano  tefmlncnire } 
Scd  oMnntHiier  pofMhas  vktaqM  nalicao 
2f  im  adidi  tririw  cpubi  tomniar  aiwa.— 

L.  ili.  fm 

They  are  again  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  book  la. 
223,231 

M    ■  ■      ftmo  vivera  lahiB 
Volgii>  ^jmochidn. 

6  Before  their  marriage.^-'k  play  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  this  obscene  and 
unnatural  custom.  The  fDllJwing  note  is  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald  upon  the  "Custom  cf  the  Country."  Beaumont 
and  PletcheTf  177a 

The  custom  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  plot  of  this 
comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one  lime,  as  Bayle  tells  us, 
in  Italy,  till  It  was  pm  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly 
pious  cardinal.  It  is  likewise  generally  imagined  uthave 
obtained  in  Scotland  fur  a  long  time ;  and  the  received 
opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  that  Eugenius,  the  third 
king  of  Scotland,  who  l)egan  his  reign  A.  D.  5^  ordained 
that  the  l'*rd  or  master  sh  luld  have  the  first  nlght*s 
lodging  with  every  woman  married  to  his  tenant  or 
bondsman.  This  obscene  ordinance  is  supposed  lo  havs 
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joy  the  persons  of  sach  as  are  ■grcesble  to  him. 
The  Adyrmschtda  occupy  the  country  between 
Egypt  and  the  Port  of  Pleunos. 

CLXIX.  Next  to  these  are  the  Giligamma, 
who  dwell  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Aphrodisias.  In  the  midst  of  this  region  is 
the  island  of  Platea,  which  the  Cyreneans  colo- 
nized. The  harbour  of  Mcnelaus  and  Aiiri%' 
possessed  also  by  the  Cyreneans,  is  upon  the 
continent  Silphium'  begins  where  these  ter- 
minste,  and  is  continued  from  Platea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Svrtes.'    The  manners  of  these 

been  almigatad  bf  Malcolm  the  third,  who  bs^n  his 
reign  A.  D.  1061,  ab>ut  five  yeara  bef.ire  the  Nonnan 
ConqueM,  having  lasted  in  fifce  somewhat  above  five 
huniliied  years.->See  Blount,  In  his  Law  Dictionary,  oiv 
dftrthe  word  Mercheia.  Anuiherc«>innieotatorreinarks, 
that  Sir  David  Dalrymple  denies  the  existence  of  this 
cuMom  in  Scotland.— Judire  Blaclteioueisofupinionihat 
thia  cusliim  never  prevailed  in  England}  but  thai  it  car- 
Uinly  did  In  Scotland. 

1  ilttne.]— See  the  hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Apollo, 
verse  89.  wvhere  thia  place  ia  written  A^*Kt(. 

Homd.itus  in  this  place  apsalis  of  two  islands,  in- 
habited by  the  OilifammsB,  Platea, and  Aphrodisias;  it 
Is  not  ceruiu  whether  the  first  of  these  is  what  Ptolemy 
called  JEdonia:  the  second  was  afterwards  named  L«a, 
aikl  was,  according  to  Scylax,  a  good  harbrur  f^^r  ships. 
The  country  uf  the  Giligamnis  pniduced  a  species  of 
the  sll[4iium,  called  |jy  the  Latins  laser|>iticum,  from 
which  a  medical  drug  was  extracted ;  see  Pliny,  NaL 
Hist.  ix.  3.  **  In  the  country  of  the  Cyrene  (where  the 
best  silphium  grew)  none  of  late  years  has  been  found, 
the  fiirmers  turning  their  cattle  inb>  the  places  where  it 
grew ;  one  stem  only  has  been  f jund  in  my  lims,  this 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Nero.** 

S  i9i/jpA(«m.}— Ehher  M.  Larcher  or  myself  must  be 
grossly  mistaken  in  the  Imerpreialkm  of  this  passage. 
**  The  plant  silphhim,"  says  his  version,**  begins  in  this 
placetobef'und,  and  Is  continued,*'^.  This  in  my 
opinion  neither  agrees  with  the  context,  nor  is  In  Itself 
at  all  probable.  In  various  authors,  mention  Is  made  of 
the  Siiphii,  and  reference  is  made  by  ihem  to  this  par- 
ticular  {Msaage  of  Herodotus.->7*. 

3  9^/ef.]— The  Great  Syrtes  must  be  here  meant, 
which  Is  in  the  neighlxnirhond  of  Barce,  and  nearer 
Egypt  than  the  small  Syrtes.— £arrA«r. 

There  were  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Syrtes,and  both 
deemed  very  f  irmidable  to  navigautrs.  Their  nature 
has  never  been  better  descrit  ed  than  in  the  following 
linos  from  Lucan,  which  I  give  the  reader  in  Rowe*8 
version. 

WhM  ntoiv^  hud  Ih*  ftnt  tomaSaa  tiM, 

Wbca  MM  f  ran  laada  riw  dU  ai  fr«  divWi^ 

Tbe  Sjrm  aoc  qwls  vtwmwot  laad  beicA, 

A  Billed  nm  MicMiKie  BtiU  «b»  bS ; 

For  nor  ihi  lud  with  m»  ■  quii*  vfrnftrnd, 

Mar  tiak  Sm  wiHeii  imp  fbtit  orwf  bad. 

Nor  MUh  dcfcads  H»  Aon,  ■»  lilto  dolt  Hi  hsad  I 

Tb«  Kit*  wi;b  Btiibv,  Mid  wUh  «cb  W|JiM^ 

DoaUAil  and  iaMeMiUt  it  Iks ; 

Or  nk  a  HK  with  iMlMt  bH**d  Msoad, 

Or nia a brakm had  wtttimlm AowaV ; 

H«ra  Aam  adraMado'ar  Naptawtnil*  wtisl, 

AjBd  tbarc  as  ialand  ooaaa  b(i  briiiad  I 

TbiM  natara'a  rQinaa,  bjr  bafMirderti«|«^ 

h  vnlMi  10  iMiaei^  aad  iwiflnyd. 

Aoi  put  oflMr  cnaliHi  «SU  li  foid. 


people  nesrly  resemble  those  of  Ihctr  neigh- 
bours. 

CLXX.  From  the  west  and  immediately 
neit  to  the  GiligamnMs,  are  the  Asbyst».  They 
are  aboTe  Cyrene,  but  have  no  c«immanicatioB 
with  the  aea-coasts,  which  are  occupied  fay  the 
Cyreneans :  They  are  beyond  all  the  Libyans 
remarkable  for  their  use  of  chariots  drawn  by 
four  hofsea,  and  in  most  respects  they  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  Cyreneans. 

CLXX  I.  On  the  western  borders  of  this 
people,  dwell  the  Auschiss;  their  district  con* 
mences  above  Barce,  and  is  continued  to  the 
sea,  near  the  Euesperides.^  The  Cabales,*  an 
inconsiderable  nation,  inbsbit  towards  tHe  cen- 
tre of  the  Auschiste,  and  extend  themselves  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Tauchiia,*  a  town  belonging 
to  Barce.^  Tbe  Cabsles  have  the  same  costoms 
aa  the  people  beyond  Cyrene. 

CLXXn.    The    powerful    nation   of  tbe 


Pei1nfa.wtMn  flrat  tb«  «rar1d  aid  Um« 
Her  awcUioc  lidaiad  |<icniaa«a  walen  na 
Bid  Imii;  opnllniiiitai  tbe  bun.lN(  bm^ 
Tbe  A kii« MM taflc fcllibc nrigbboiatiii 
SlUI  bjr  dq^KM  wc  MB  bB«r  Ibcjr  d«aj. 
And  Kam  tmM  tha  tbinTf  gad  of  ^7. 
PMaia,  ia  dfaianl  a(M  twfll  be 
Wbta  fttture  mim  tava  raa  Iha 
TbaM  aym  itell  all  be  dry  and  niid 
Snail  are  Ibo  depibtibeiracmaljr  wares 
Aid  aartb  (fowa  diOIr  M  tha  yialdHV  naia. 

4  f?ifef|iertilira.]->Th{scity  was  afterwards  named  Ber> 
enlce ;  of  this  appellaliiin  s-tine  vestigea  oow  remain,  lor 
the  place  is  called  Berric,  Berhk,  and  by  some  Berk. 

The  fertility  «f  the  conti?uous  country  gave  rise  fo  the 
Grecian  fable  of  the  tanlens  I'f  the  Heaperides. 

6  CabaUa.y—Thia  w ml  isstmietimes  written  Bscales; 
and  Wesseling  hesitates  what  reading  to  prefer. 

What  Herodotus  says  if  the  Nasvnones,  c  173;  la 
conflnned  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vil.  c.  2;  Silhn  IiallCBS| 
I.  408;  Lucan,  \».  439,  &c. 

ConcemingHheir  manner  of  plighting  troth,  c  ITS, 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  drinking  out  i  »f  each  other's  hands 
Is  the  only  ceremony  which  the  Algerines  at  this  Urns 
use  In  marriage. 

The  story  which  Hemdoins  relates  of  the  Psylii»  173L 
is  told  also  by  Aulus  Gelliua,  S^kx.  AtL  16.— 11.  U 
seems  more  pr  •belle  thai  they  were  destroyed  by  tbe 
Nasamones— See  Pliny,  NaL  Hist.  vtiL  L— See  also 
Hard'  aiu  ad  Plin.  and  Larcher,  vii.  3ISL 

6  T\tmhira.}—Ca\\wlhy  Sirabo,  Ptilemy,  and  Plinyt 
Teuchira ;  aiierwanls  It  was  known  by  the  nasM  of 
Arsinoe,  and  lastly  by  Antony  it  was  named  Clsopatrii^ 
In  honour  of  Clei^patra :  In  m  tdem  times  It  has  been 
called  Teukera  (d*Anville);  Tr^tchare  (da  la  Cnrfz); 
Trochara  (Hard^uln);  Tuchara  (SinUcnas);  Trvchaia 
(Daprier). 

7  Airre.]~Msny  of  the  ancients  believed  that  thil 
place  was  anciently  called  Pt/lenials,as  Straixs  1*^/1 
Serviue,  and  others. 

Of  Cyrene,  ab^iut  which  Slrabo  speaks  less  fitbalonsly 
than  Hep>d>tu8,  but  few  traces  n«iw  remain;  they  art 
difTerenily  roonttonsd  under  the  naows  uf  KeroaOt  Cur- 
rin,andOuiilua* 
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Kaanofiei  border  on  the  Aaschiw  towardt 
ihe  west.  This  pe«>pl6  during  the  summer  »eA> 
ion  leave  their  cattle  on  the  eea-cowt,  and  go 
op  the  country  to  a  place  called  Avg'ila  to  gather 
daicai  Upon  thia  spot  the  palms  are  equally 
DDineroua,  large,  and  fruitful:  they  also  hunt 
fat  locoats,'  which  having  dried  in  the  sun,  thpy 
reduce  to  a  powder,  and  cat  miied  with  milk. 
Each  person  is  allowed  to  have  aeveral  wives, 
with  whom  they  cohabit  in  the  manner  of  the 
Massagets,  first  fixing  a  staflT  in  the  rarth  be- 
fore their  tent.  When  the  Nasamones  marry, 
the  bride  on  the  first  night  permits  every  one  of 
the  guests  to  enjoy  her  person,  each  of  whom 
fflakes  her  a  present  brought  with  him  for  the 
purpose.  Their  mode  of  divination  and  of  tak- 
iog  ao  oath  is  this :  they  place  their  handa  on 
Ihe  tombs'  of  those  who  have  been  most  emi- 
nent for  their  integrity  and  Tirtue,  and  swear 
by  thetr  namea. .  When  they  exercise  divina- 
tion, they  approach  the  mon omenta  of  their 
ancestors,  and  there,  having  said  their  prayers, 
compose  themselves  to  sleep.  They  regulate 
their  sabsequent  conduct  by  such  Tisions'^  as 

8  £«eiMto.]— The  circumsiance  of  licuati  being  dried 
and  kein  f'f  prtviai  >n,  !  have  before  mentioned:  the 
f  >i1')wiiif  appneha  passage  having  since  occurretl  to  roe 
fromNiebtthr,  I  thinic  pnper  to  iniert  it. 

On  vemlit  dana  t  <us  lea  marches  dea  aauterellea  a  vll 
prix:  car  ellea  etnient  al  pr  *dig{«uaeo)eDt  re|ianduea 
iaai  la  plain*  prea  de  Jerim,  qu'on  puu  volt  lea  preddrea 
aplcineamalna.  Nui  vimea  un  payian  qui  en  avnit 
rsmpli  im  aac«  «i  qui  allaii  lea  aecbar  pour  sa  provlak>n 
rbyver. 

9  (Xtliha  lomte.  j^Tha  f  11  >win7  alnfnlar  remark  frem 
Niehahr  aoeroa  particulirlj  applicable  in  thia  place. 

Ua  flMrchand  da  la  Mecqae  me  fit  sur  aea  atlnta  nna 
rsflection,  qui  me  aurprit  dana  la  bcniche  d*un  Mahome- 
un.  "11  finA  tnaj»ura  a  la  popolaca,**  roe  dtt-il,"  un 
eiiJBl  visible  qo*elle  pulaae  honnrer  ei  cniodre.  C*aat 
ainai  qa'a  la  Mecque  tmia  lea  aermsna  as  soot  ao  noro  de 
Blahomaty  as  lien  qu*<)Q  devruit  a'adresser  a  Dieu.  A 
M.'lcha  je  ne  ree  flerola  paa  a  an  hororoequi  afflrmsroit 
soe  choae  an  prenani  Dfen  a  temoin ;  mais  je  pnurruia 
compter  piniot  sar  la  f  i  de  celui  qui  Joreniit  par  le  nom 
deSchaedell,  dooi  la  mosquee  el  le  torobeau  sum  sous 
aeayeoz.** 

10  J3y  »»ch  vuioms,  f  e.]-Sae  Yirg il,  JEn.  vlL  86 : 

Otaa  til  111  m  iiMiliM 

Dm  Ma,  •»  emrvn  nvlan  wlb  noBl*  tllMia 
MOW  InaAirfl  Unik,  wmmamtm  pativit, 
Mulb  nadniimlvn  vkM  folitulia  mM», 
D  WM  audit  «ani^  fndiurqiw  d«min 
CoUoqalo,  ^k^  imb  Aehnvoli  affitiv  Attnia, 

Tte  prieat  oa  Aim  of  oflbinp  takfli  bit  MM^ 
Aid  BigMr  VBfniM  ia  bh  ilanaban  naa} 
A  MTwai  «f  tbia  aerial  ihapea  apfwan, 
Aai  krtVJ^  fund  bit  tamptea,  tea  biaflB% 
Tbaw  tm  tM— Itfc  tba  atora  Maa  to  knov, 
Ttom  fomm*  above,  and  tnm  fba  flaaria  balo«r. 

See  alao  Spenser,  b  wk  v.  cant/)  7,  auinia  8,  where  Bri- 
tomanta  is  renreaenred  aa  sleeping  in  the  temple  of  Isit, 
and  haa  ^iglJoB  of  what  ahould  tciUl  her.  See  Jortin 
sa  Spenser. 


they  may  then  have.  When  they  pledge  the ii 
word,  they  drink  alternately  from  each  other*i 
hands."  If  no  liquid  is  near,  they  take  some 
dust  from  the  ground,  and  lick  it  with  their 
tongue. 

CLXXIII.  Next  to  the  Nasamones  are  the 
Pay  Hi,"  who  formerly  perished  by  the  following 
accident :  A  south  wind  bad  dried  up  all  their 
reservoirs,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  wster.  They  resolved 
accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to  make 
a  hostile  eipedition  against  this  south  wind, 
the  consequence  was  (I  only  relate  what  the 
Africans  inform  me)  thst  on  their  arrival  in 
the  deserts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed  them 
benenth  the  sands.      The  Psylli    being   thus 

11  Each  otker*$  Aafid*.]~The  ancient  ceremony  of  the 
N  laam-mea  to  drink  fntm  each  irther's  hamla,  in  pledging 
their  fdhh,  ia  at  the  preaent  perl«)d  the  only  ceremony 
obeerved  in  the  marriafca  of  the  Al$rerinea.— Sftow. 

Tlie  Engliah  (ihreae  of,  I'll  pledge  ycu,  firat,  aa  it  ia 
aiid,  twik  riae  fn^m  the  death  of  younj;  Iting  Edward  the 
Martyr,  i»ho,  by  the  contrivance  of  h  Ifrida*  hia  atep-mo- 
ther,  waa  treacheroasly  aiabbed  in  the  back,  whilst  he 
waa  drinking. 

Anciently,  in  this  ecvniry,  the  person  who  was  going 
to  drink,  aakid  any  one  of  Ihe  company  who  aate  next 
him,  whether  he  would  pledge  him,  on  which  he  an- 
awering  that  he  wauld,  held  up  hia  knife  or  awurd  to 
him  whilst  he  drenk. 

12  7%e  Pjf$iU.}—A  meaaure  like  thia  would  have  been 
prepoateruua  in  the  extreme.  Heniduiua  therefore  does 
n>t  credit  il ;  ** I  only  relate,"  aays  he,  **  what  the 
Africans  infirm  me,"  which  are  tiie  tenna  always  uaed 
liy  our  historian  when  he  communicaiea  any  dubiooa 
matter.  It  aeema  wry  probable,  thai  the  Nasanwnea 
destroyed  the  Fyslli  to  possess  their  ci  untry,  and  that 
they  circulated  this  dble  amongst  their  neighboun.— 
See  Pliny,  book  vii.  chapter  9.— Lorr  Aer. 

Herodotus  makes  no  roenti  ^n  of  the  quality  which 
th<!8e  people  possessed,  and  which  in  aubsequent  timea 
rendered  them  ao  celebrated,  that  of  managing  aerpents 
with  aiich  wonderful  dexterity .^Sae  Lucau,  book  ix. 
Rowe'a  veraion,  line  1633. 

or  all  wba  KotcU^  AhW*wm  endma, 
Kooa  lika  tbe  awartby  nrlltena  ara  aanira, 
Skiird  intbabmor  pcMTcrAil  barbiaad  ehana% 
Tbam,  Bor  tba  aarpaaft  toolb  BfOr  polaan  haiaa  J 
Nor  do  thajr  Iboa  la  ai%  alooa  aacal. 
Bui  aatnra  too  Ibalr  bhnd  baa  lawpaM  well. 
And  taqgbl  witbvHal  Knee  Ibe  laaom  to  fepal 
WItb  baaHaf  gtfia  aad  prlvitagaa  gnced. 
Wall  In  Om  had  oreHpenai  were  tbajr  pfaieed  t 
Trwe  wMitbe  draadSil  tynal,  DeaKb,  they  bawi^ 
Aad  boadar  aiMy  ea  bia  mlB,  IN  pafOb 
See  also  Savary,  vol.  I.  p.  68. 
<*  Yon  are  acquainted  with  the  Psylli,  those  celebrated 
serpent-eatere  of  antiquity,  wh.>  aponed  with  the  bheof 
▼ipers,  and  the  credulhy  ct  the  people.    Many  of  them 
inhabited  Cyrene,  a  chy  weat  of  Alexandria,  and  for- 
merly dependent  on  Eay  pt.     You  know  the  pitiful  van- 
ity of  Octaviua,  who  wiahod  the  captive  Cleopatra  ahould 
grace  his  triumphal  car;  and,  chagrined  tn  see  that  pmnd 
woman  escape  by  death,  commanded  one  of  the  P^Ui  to 
suck  the  wouml  the  aspic  had  made.  Fruiileaa  were  hia 
e$r»rta ;  the  poison  had  perverted  the  whole  maaa  of 
blood,  nor  could  the  art  of  the  PiqrlU  nstois  bar  to  lUa.** 
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destroyed,  the  Nasamones  took  ponession  of 
ibeir  lands. 

CLXXIV.  Bpyond  these  southwardt  in  a 
country  infested  bj  savage  beasts,  dwell  the 
Garamantes,*  ik  bo  avoid  every  kind  of  com- 
munication with  men,  are  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  all  military  weapons,  and  totally  unable  to 
defend  themselves. 

CLXXV.  These  people  live  beyond  the< 
Nasamones ;  but  towards  the  sea>coast  west- 
ward are  the  Macs.'  It  is  the  custom  of  this 
people  to  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  centre  of 
the  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest.  When 
they  make  war,  their  only  coverings  are  the 
skills  of  ostriches.  The  river  Cinyps  rises 
omongst  these  in  a  hill,  said  to  be  sacred  to  the 
Graces,  whence  it  continuea  its  course  to  the 
sea.  This  hill  of  the  Grsces  is  well  covered 
with  trees :  whereas  the  rest  of  Africa,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  very  barren  of  wood. 
The  distance  from  this  hill  to  the  sea  is  two 
hundred  stadia. 

CLXXVI.  The  Gindanea*  are  next  to  the 
MaoB.  Of  the  wives  of  this  people  it  is  said 
that  they  wear  round  their  ancleaa^  many  ban- 
dages as  they  have  known  men.  The  more  of 
these  each  possesses,  the  more  she  is  esteemed, 
as  having  been  beloved  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  other  sex. 

CLXXVII.  The  neck  of  land  which 
stretchea  from  the  country  of  the  Gindanes 
towarda  the  sea,  is  possessed  by  the  Lotopha- 
gi,^  who  live  entirely  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
lotos.  The  lotos  is  of  the  size  of  the  mastifrk, 
and  sweet  like  the  date;  and  the  Lotophagi 
make  of  it  a  kind  of  wine. 

1  Garofiion/c«.]— Mentioned  bj  Mela,  IXKtk  viiU  and 
by  him  called  Gamphi) sanies. 

These  people  are  said  (o  have  been  so  named  from 
Garamas,  a  sun  of  Ap*>llo.^See  Virgil,  vi.  7^ 
Sopim  GanunulMellndoi 
FroliBKl  impirittBh— r. 

2  JMbrie.]— These  people  are  ih«s  mentioned  by  Silius 
fialicus: 

l\m  laluuHu  cirfili  Phflnianii  iMdeic  lita 
CioTphiii  dkfleera  Mmk,  Mfuliaalk  tarta 
On  virfa,  ha— wqy  tafool  vefawlai  a|vi.— r. 

Amongst  theae  pe  pie  was  the  fountain  of  Cinyps, 
called  by  Strabo  and  Pi<  leroy  Ki»v^cc,  by  Pliny  Cinyps ; 
its  modern  name,  according  lo  d*AnviUe,  is  'Wadi* 
Quaham. 

3  GindanM.'}—'rh\§  people,  according  to  Slephanus, 
lived  on  the  lotus,  as  well  as  the  L  itophagl. 

4  Lotipkaffi.']~~yniethtT  fntm  the  same  lotus  the  Lo. 
lophagi  (btMined  bth  meat  and  wine,  is  laborii  usly  dis* 
puted  by  Vossius  ad  Scyll.  114.  and  Supel.  ad  Theo- 
phrast,  I.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  397.  A  delineation  uf  the  Intus  may 
be  seen  in  Shaw  and  De  la  Cn>lx :  It  is  what  the  Arabs 
of  Jte  present  day  call  seedra,  and  is  plentiful  in  Bar- 
baryi  and  lbs  deserts  of  BarLary 


CLXXVIII.  Towards  the  sea,  the  Ma* 
chyles,*  border  on  the  Lotophagi.  They  also 
feed  on  the  lotos,  though  not  ao  entirely  as 
their  neighbours.  They  extend  aa  far  as  a 
great  stream  called  the  Triton,  which  enters 
into  an  extensive  lake  named  Tritonis,  in 
which  is  tlie  island  of  Phla.  An  oracular  de- 
claration, they  say,  had  foretold  that  some  La- 
cedemonians should  settle  themselves  here. 

CLXXIX.  The  particulara  are  theae : 
when  Jason  had  constructed  the  Argo  et  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  he  carried  on  board  a 
hecatomb  for  sacrifice,  with  a  brazen  tripod :  he 
sailed  round  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  visit  Delphi.  A  a  he  approached  Males, 
a  north  wind  drove  him  to  the  African  coast i* 
and  before  he  could  discover  land,  he  got 
amongst  the  shallowa  of  the  lake  Tritonis:  not 
being  able  to  extricate  himself  from  this  sitoa- 
tion,  a  Triton^  i<  said  to  have  appeared  to  him, 
and  to  have  promised  him  a  aecure  aod  eaiy 
passage,  provided  he  would  give  him  the  tripod. 
To  this  Jason  assented,  and  the  Triton  having 
fulfilled  his  engagement,  he  placed  the  tripod 
in  his  temple,  from  whence  he  communicated 
to  Jason  and  hie  companiona  what  waa  after^ 
warda  to  happen.  Amongst  other  things,  be 
said,  that  whenever  a  descendant  of  these  Ar^ 

5  MwhjfUa.y-Tfien  was  a  people  of  this  name  also 
in  Scythia:  the  name,  however,  Is  written  difle.-tnt 
woys.->See  Wesseling  ad  Hen  d.  178. 

The  river  Triion  is  the  same  with  that  now  called  Gals. 
—See  Shaw. 

Siei'hanus  Byiantlnus  conf  nnds  the  Fhla  of  Ber(>do> 
tus  with  the  island  of  Phila,  which  was  in  Ethii  pia,  act 
far  fmm  Egypt.— See  also  Shaw  on  this  Uland,  1S9,  4u^ 
edition. 

B  Tb  the  African  row f .}— ^'  Some  references  to  tlis 
Argrmauiic  expedition,*'  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "are  ioter* 
8[«r8ed  in  most  of  the  writings  of  the  ancientSf  bat  there 
is  scarce  a  circumstance  concerning  it  in  which  they 
are  agreed.  In  respect  to  the  firiA.  setting  out  of  the 
Argo,  must  make  it  pass  northward  to  Lemnos  and  the 
Hellespont :  but  Hennlotus  says  that  Jas(  n  first  sailed 
towards  Delphi,  and  was  carried  to  the  Syrtic  sea  of 
Libya,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  Euxise. 
Neither  can  the  era  of  the  expediti»n  be  settled  wiibt^ot 
running  Into  msny  difficulties."— See  the  Analysis,  vol. 
ii.  491. 

7  A  7Vi7on.]— From  various  passages  in  the  workiof 
Lucian,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  of  equal  ambi'Hty,  H 
ih<  uld  seem  that  the  ancients  had  a  firm  belief  uf  the  ex 
iatence  uf  Trit«>ns,  NereMs,  &c.  The  ft^  Triton  was  a 
dist  inct  personage,  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Nepuuw 
and  liie  nymph.Salacia ;  he  was  prohally  considered  as 
supreme  of  the  Tritons,  and  seems  always  ti>  have  tees 
employed  by  Nepr  me  lur  the  puriwse  of  calroins  ih« 
ocean. 

MaleetasOMi    tor I\da«i. Mfnqw ptolMUn 
EMbalMit  tfqaa  huinenii  iuato  BMitk*  (ertiaa 
Cznilevin  Tritam  tocal,  raodtJBgiie  nmci 
Iivpinfc  JuUI  Snduiqae  et  ffnnW  t^Kiie 
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footutf  shoDld  take  iway  this  tripod,  there 
wouki  be  iiilalliblj  »  hundred  Greciea  citiee 
near  the  lake  of  Tritonia.^  The  Africans  hear- 
ing thia  prediction  are  aaid  to  have  concealed 
Iba  tripod. 

CLXXX.  Next  to  the  Macblyea  live  the 
Anaenses.  The  above  two  nationa  inhabit  the 
oppoaite  ahorea  of  lake  Tritonia.  The  Machlyea 
raffer  their  hair  to  grow  behind  the  head,  the 
Aoicnaea  before.  They  have  an  annual  featival 
m  honour  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  young 
women,  dividing  themaelvea  into  two  aeparate 
btnda,  engage  each  other  with  atonea  and  ciuba. 
Tbeae  ritca,  they  aay,  were  instituted  by  their 
forefathers,  in  veneration  of  her  whom  we  call 
Minerva;  and  if  any  one  die  in  consequence  of 
wonoda  received  iu  this  contest,  they  aay  that 
■he  waa  no  Tirgin.  Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight,  they  observe  thia  custom :  she  who  by 
comoion  conaent  fought  the  beat,  haa  a  Corin- 
thian  helmet  placed  upon  her  head,  ia  clothed 
in  Grecian  armour,  and  carried  in  a  chariot 
round  the  lake.  How  the  virgins  were  decorated 
in  this  aolemnity,  before  they  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeka,  I  am  not  able  to  aay ;  proba- 
bly they  might  uae  Egyptian  arma.  We  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
Egypt  the  shield  and  the  helmet  It  ia  pretend- 
ed that  Minerva  was  the  daughter  of  Neptune, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  lake  Tritonia ;  and  that 
from  some  trifling  diaagreement  with  her  father, 
ibe  put  heraelf  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
wbo  afterwarda  adopted  her  as  his  daughter. 
The  connection  of  thia  people  with  their  women 
is  promiscuous,  not  confining  themselves  to  one, 
bot  living  with  the  sex  in  brutal  licentiouaneaa. 
Every  three  roontha '  the  men  hold  a  public 
assembly,  before  which,  each  woman  who  haa 
bad  a  strong  healthy  boy,  prodncea  him,  and  the 

7  LakM  TVtYofiM.}— From  ibis  lake,  as  we  are  told  in 
SOON  very  beautiful  lines  of  Locan,  Minerva  took  her 
Bama  of  Tritonia.— See  book  Iz.  669 ;  Rowe's  verslun : 

1  iB  nftif  fh*  ThtaBlis  tate 
I  to  tb«  loaAil  fod  an  d«r, 
I  ibeO  Ibt  — gi—  NvralikbHr. 
I  FallM  l9i«, «  Mlt  rapoftnv  fam« ; 
Bar*  fral  frw  iMvn  to  Mith  tb*  fDddMi  CHM^ 
Han  tar  fiiK  biMeps  OB  ft*  brink  A«  ilaid. 
Hare,  ia  tto  wBtory  glMa«  bar  fcrm  nrvajrM, 
AM  »IN  hfHwU;  from  baoca,  flw  dMle  TrItoakB  mid. 

8  Bttfy  three  montha.}— Thia  prepi>stemQa  custom 
briofs  to  miod  one  described  by  Lobo,.fn  his  Yoyaze 
to  AbTfSinia,  practteed  by  a  people  whom  he  calls 
the  Oalles,  a  wander{ne,nati'>n  of  Africans.  If  engaged 
m  any  warlike  expedition,  they  take  their  wives  with 
diem,  hot  put  to  death  all  the  children  who  may 
bappen  to  be  trrn  during  the  excursion.  If  they  settle 
qnietly  at  home,  they  bring  tip  their  children  with  projwr 
care.— r. 


man  whom  he  moat  reaemblea  is  considered  aa 
hia  father. 

CLXXX  I.  The  Africans  who  inhabit  the 
aea-coaat  are  termed  Nomades.  The  more  in- 
land parte  of  Africa,  beyond  theae,  abound  with 
wild  beasts ;  remoter  still,  is  one  vast  eandy 
desert,  from  the  Egyptian  Tbebea  to  the  Col« 
umna  of  Hercules.'  Penetrating  this  desert  to  the 
/pace  of  a  ten  day  a*  journey,  vast  pillaraofaalt 
are  diacovered,  from  the  sumuiits  of  which,  flows 
a  atream  of  water  equally  cool  and  aweet.  Thia 
district  ia  poaaeaaed  by  the  last  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  deaerts  beyond  the  centre  and  ruder 
parte  of  Africa.  The  Ammoniana,"'  who  poa* 
sesa  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter,  are  the 
people  nearest  from  thia  place  to  'J'hebea,  from 
which  they  are  distant  a  ten  daya'  journey. 
There  ia  an  image  of  Jupiter  at  Thebea,  aa  I 
have  before  remarked,  with  the  head  of  a  goat. 
—The  Ammoniana  have  also  a  foui^^ain  of 
water,  which  at  the  dawn  of  morning  is  warm, 
as  the  day  advancea  it  chills,  and  at  noon  be- 
comes excessively  cold.  When  it  is  at  the  cold- 
est point,  they  use  it  to  water  their  gardena: 
aa  the  day  declinea,  ita  coldness  diminishes ;  at 
sunset,  it  is  again  warm,  and  ita  warmth  gradu- 
ally increaaea  till  midnight,  when  it  is  abaolutely 
in  a  boiling  atate.  A  Aer  this  period,  aa  the  mor« 
ning  advancea,  it  growa  again  progressively 
colder.  This  ia  called  the  fountain  of  the  aun." 


9  Coiumne  «f  Berculea.}—ln  a  f  trmer  note  upon  tha 
columns  of  Hercules  I  omitted  to  meniiun  that  mora 
anciently,  according  to  JElian,  these  wrre  called  the  co- 
lumns  iif  Briareus.  This  is  a'.ro  menti.ined  \>y  Aristotle. 
But  when  Hercules  had,  by  the  destruaion  of  varicns 
monsters,  rendered  essential  service  to  mankind,  tbey 
were  out  of  honour  to  his  memory,  named  the  columns 
of  Hercules.— 7*. 

10  itmrnontana.]— Bochart  derives  the  name  of  Am- 
moniana from  Cham,  the  son  of  N»ah,  who  was  long  rev- 
erenced in  the  more  barren  parts  uf  Africa,  under  the 
title  of  Ham  or  Hammon,  one  of  the  names  of  Jupiter. 

ThaA  the  name  of  Aromon  was  very  well  known  in 
Arabia,  and  throughout  Africa,  we  may  learn  fr.<m  the 
river  Amnion,  tha  Ammonian  promontory,  the  Ammoo- 
ians,  the  chy  of  Amnion,  Jbc  See  Strabo,  Plicy,  Ptol- 
emy, &c. 

Some  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  are  still 
to  be  seen,  if  the  travellers  to  Mecca  may  be  believed ; 
the  place  is  called  Heaach^bir  (or  mi  le  lapidum.) 

In  the  same  chapter  Herodotva  mentions  a  ^  Ktn*n 
'Hi^iow,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  concerning  which  see 
Diodonis,  xvii.  628.— See  also  Arrtan,  1.  iii- 1. 4 — CurtiuSi 
1.  iv.  c.  7.— I^lela,  1. 1.  c.  8. 

11  Fntntain  i^the  fifuii.]— Diodonis  Sicu!u8  describes 
this  fountain  nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  Herodoiua 
It  is  thus  described  by  Siliiis  lullcus. 

9tX  tun  vidBa,  aovam  al  anainanibne,  lynpba 
Qua  maeaala  dia,  qnai  dcfidante  tofiaMil 
Quaque  ri^  madini  cam  aol  aeeaadlt  01  jmpBB 
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CLXXXTT.  Pacing  onward  beyond  the 
Ammonians,  inf  the  desert  for  ten  days  more, 
another  hill  of  salt  <  occurs ;  it  reaemhlea  that 
which  is  fiiund  amongst  the  Ammoniana,  and 
has  a  spring  of  water ;  the  place  is  inhabited, 
and  called  Augila,'  and  here  the  Kasamonca 
come  to  guther  their  dates. 

CLXXXni.  At  another  ten  day  a'  distance 
from  the  AogilB,  there  is  another  hill  of  sal^ 
with  water,  as  well  aa  a  great  nomber  of  palms, 
which  like  those  before  described,  are  eiceed- 
ingly  productive ;  this  place  ia  inhabited  by  the 
numerous  nation  of  the  Garamentea;  they 
cover  the  beils  of  salt  with  earth,  and  then 
plant  it  From  them  to  the  l«otophagi  is  a 
very  short  distance ;  but  from  these  latter  it  is 
a  journey  of  thirty  dsys  to  thst  nation  among 
whom  is  a  species  of  oxen,  which  walk  beck, 
wards  whilst  they  are  feeding  :*  their  horns  * 


Herodotus  does  nnt  tell  ns  that  the  AmnionUins  yeoere- 
ted  this  f  unuiin:  but  as  they  called  it  the  f  untain  cf 
the  Sun,  it  is  pr  \  able  thHl  they  did.  In  reinuter  times, 
men  alnvtt  univeriitlly  worshipped  streams  and  f  un- 
tains,  if  dlsiini;:ui8hed  tyony  peculiar  properties:  nII 
f 'Uniains  were  oricinally  dedicated  to  the  sua,  as  to  the 
first  principle  of  m  ti  n.—T. 

1  Hill  i/  aatQ—l  find  the  fJln wing  description  rfthe 
plain  vf  sail,  in  Ahysslnia,  In  Lob>*8  Voyage:  "  These 
plains  are  surr  unded  with  high  mountains,  continually 
covered  with  thicic  cl  uds,  which  the  sun  draws  fn>ro  the 
lakes  that  arc  here,  Tr  m  which  the  water  runs  dtiwn 
Into  the  plain,  and  is  there  congealed  into  salu  Nothing 
can  Ik  m  ire  curi  ns,  than  to  see  the  channels  and  aque- 
ducts  that  nature  has  firmed  in  this  hard  ntck,  so  exact, 
and  of  such  nduiiralle  c  'ntrirance,  that  they  seem  to  i;e 
the  W(trk  <  f  men.  To  this  place  caravans  of  Abyssinia 
are  continually  res  irtinc,  to  carry  salt  into  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  they  set  a  great  valtie  upfm,  and 
which  in  their  c  untry  is  uf  the  same  use  as  money." 

2  Augila.l—U'ST^  d  lus  says  that  this  country  alxund- 
ed  in  dates;  and  the  Africans  of  the  present  daj  go 
there  to  gather  them.— S;e  Marmot^  vol.  lit.  p.  63. 

Ctncerning  the  sit^Hti  muf  the  Augilc,  see  Pliny,  lib. 
T.  c.  4,  and  Dapf  er,  p.  333. 

Am-mfst  alt  the  c  <untries  of  Libya,  mentioned  by  the 
anci«ni  Greek  %\  filers,  Augila  Is  the  only  one  which  to 
this  day  retains  its  primitive  name  without  the  smallesi 
variation. 

8  Of  the  raifte,  whirh  whilst  they  grazed  walked 
backwards,  Melt  speaks,  lib.  i.  c.  8.— Pliny,  Nat.  HisL  1. 
vili.  c.  45.— Ariel  ..lie.  History  of  Animals,  lib.  vii.  c.  31. 
•-See  als  >  Y  ssius  ad  Meic,  loc.  p.  41. 

4  Their  httr9is.'}—\n  the  British  Museum  Is  a  pair  of 
horns  six  feet  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  it  weiehd 
twenty-one  prunds,  and  the  hoUnw  will  contain  five 
quarts;  Lolxi  menii  ns  s<*me  in  Abyssinia  which  wnuld 
h'>1d  ten ;  DmU  >n  saw  s  >me  in  India  ten  feet  lon^ : 
they  are  s.»raetimeB  wrinLled,  but  ofl,en  smooth.— Pen- 
namL 

Pliny,  b'V'k  xi.  chap.  3R,  has  a  long  dissertation  upon 
the  h  irns  uf  dirTcrenl  animals ;  he  tells  us  that  the  cattln 
of  tha  Tr  >cl  dyt»,  hereafler  menti  med,  had  their  hums 
carved  in  s«  partiiuUra  manner,  that  when  the>  fed 
they  were  oblit^ed  to  turn  their  necks  on  one  side.— 7*.     | 


are  so  formed  that  they  cannot  do  othcnrise, 
they  sre  before  S3  long,  ind  curved  in  such  a 
manner,  they  if  they  did  not  recede  as  they  lied, 
they  would  stick  in  the  ground ;  in  other  le- 
spects  they  do  not  difler  from  other  animals  of 
the  same  genua,  unless  «e  except  the  thickness 
of  their  skins.  These  Garanientes,  sitting  in 
carriagea  drawn  by  four  horses,  give  chase  to 
the  £thiopian  IVogtodytn.^  who,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  of  whom  we  have  ever 
heard,  are  far  the  swidcst  of  foot :  their  food 
is  litards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles;  their 
language  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  sny 
other  nation,  for  it  is  like  the  screaming  of  bstF. 
CLXXXIV.  From  the  Garamantes,  it  is 
another  ten  days*  journey  to  the  Atlantca,whrre 
also  is  a  hill  of  salt  with  water.  Of  all  man- 
kind of  whom  we  have  sny  knowledge,  the 
Atlantes,*  alone  have  no  distinction  of  names; 
the  body  of  the  people  are  termed  Atlsntcs, 
but  their  individuals  have  no  appropriate  sp 
pcllation  ;  when  the  sun  is  at  the  highest  tbey 
hesp  upon  it  reproachea  and  execrations,  he- 
cause  their  country  and  themselveaare  psrrhed 
by  its  rsys.  At  the  same  distance  onward,  of  a 
ten  days*  march,  another  hill  of  salt  occurs,  with 
water  and  inhabitanta:  near  tliia  hill  standi 
mount  Atlas,  which  at  every  approach  ia  ooi- 
formly  round  and  strep ;  it  is  so  luf>y  that,  on 
account  of  the  clouds  which  in  summer  u  well 

6  7Vog/iMfy/«.}— These  pe«>ple  have  their  names  frnn 
Tf  ^>-K*iacave,and  fur,  to  enter ;  Pliny  says  tbey  were 
swiAer  than  horses ;  and  Mela  relates  the  circumsutoce 
of  their  feeding  upt^n  reptiles.  I  cannot  emit  here 
noticing  a  strange  mistake  (f  Pliny,  who,  sfeakiagof 
these  people,  says,  **  Syrlioiaa  vocari  gentem  earn  N<'nu> 
dum  Ethiof'Um  secundum  ITumcn  AstB|fuan  ad  tepteuri- 
onem  vereentem,"  as  if  ad  septentritiofiin  verfitotris 
ct  uld  possilily  be  api  lical  le  to  any  sitiuiion  in  Etiii^'pla. 
I  may  very  prxperly  add  in  this  rl"cr,  that  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  Ingenious  ficiicna  thai  was  ever 
invente«1,  is  the  acct  unt  given  by  Mr>otrsquien  ia  his 
Persian  Leiu  rs  of  the  Tn<gl<H)ytes.— 7*. 

6  il//on/««.^Cuncerning  the  reading  cf  this  word, 
learned  men  "lave  l«en  exceedinf  ly  divided ;  Valkncer, 
and  from  hirr  also  lU.  Larcher  is  t  f  opinion  that  mentii'n 
is  here  made  of  two  distinct  nations,  the  Aiaranlcs  and 
the  Atlantes ;  but  all  the  peculiarities  enumersled  in  ibis 
chapter  are  by  Pliny,  Mela,  and  S  ltnu»,osrrtlcd  loihe 
single  peojle  of  the  Atlantes.  There  were  t«o  roouo* 
tains,  named  Atlas  Ma>>r  and  Aiba  Miner,  but  ihtK 
were  n<it  at  a  sufllcieni  Uisunce  frtm  each  uiher  to  i^\\t 
the  difBculiy.— 7*. 

S  me  minQBcri|>i8  read  Atlantes,  but  this  cannot  le 
genuine  reading,  which  is .ils  >  the  cpini'-n  of  S.tlnjiiins* 
Valknaer.  Wesseling,  and  Larcher.— See  Yossius  ad 
MelsB,  locum  laudaiuni,  p.  41. 

The  Atlantei,  menti  ned  I7  Pit  di^rus,  1.  '.ii.  1^.  if evsi 
they  existed,  must  be  distinct  fr  m  the  A'>U»tes  vf  He- 
rodotus. Of  m  uui  Atljs,  and  its  eatrrm*  b«^bl  Ho> 
nier  speaks,  Odyss.  i.  &2,4 
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M  winter  eD^elop  it,  its  saromit  can  never 
be  dboenied  ;  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  a 
pillar  of  heaven.  From  thia  mountain  the 
people  take  their  name  of  Atlantes ;  it  is  said 
of  them,  that  they  never  fe<*d  on  any  thing 
which  has  life,  and  that  they  know  not  what  it 
is  to  dream. 

CLXXXV.  I  am  able  to  call  by  name 
•n  the  different  nationa  as  far  as  the  Atlantes, 
beyond  these  I  have  no  knowledge.  There  is, 
however,  from  hence,  an  habitable  country,  as 
brai  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  even  beyond 
it  At  the  regular  interval  of  ten  days'  journey, 
there  is  a  bed  of  salt,  and  inhabitants  whose 
houses  are  formed  from  masses  of  sslt.^  In  this 
part  of  Libya  it  never  rains,  for  if  it  did,  these 
■tmctures  of  salt  could  not  be  durable ;  they 
have  here  two  sorts  of  salt,  white  and  purple.' 
Beyond  this  aandy  desert,  southward,  to  the 
interior  parts  of  Libya,  there  Is  a  vast  and  hor- 
rid space  without  water,  wood,  or  beasts,  and 
totally  destitute  of  moisture. 

CLXXXVL  Thus  from  Egypt,  as  far  as 
lake  TritODis,  the  Libyans  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
living  on  flesh  and  milk,  but  like  the  Egypti- 
ans, will  neither  eat  butl's  flesh  nor  breed 
twine.  The  women  of  Cyrene  also  esteem  it 
impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  on  account  of  the 
Egyptian  Tsis,  in  whose  honour  they  solemnly 
observe  both  fast-days  and  festivals.  The  wo- 
men of  Barce  abstain  not  only  from  the  flesh 
of  heifers,  but  of  swine. 

CLXXXVn.  The  Libyans,  to  the  west 
of  lake  Tritonis,  are  not  shepherds,  they  are 
distinguished  by  diflVrent  manners,  neither  do 
tbey  observe  the  same  ceremonies  with  respect 
to  their  children.  The  grester  number  of  these 
Libyan  shepherds  follow  the  custom  I  am  about 
t9  describe,  though  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  cttse 
indiscriminately  with  them  all : — Aa  soon  as 


7  JIfacter  tf  so//.]— Ocrrha,  a  t<-«wn  on  the  Persian 
Bulf,  inhAbHed  by  the  exiled  Ch»l<le)ins,  was  built  of 
■*h;  the  salt  of  the  in>unUiin  Had^defTa  near  lake 
Markt,  in  Africa,  is  hard  and  s  lid  is  ■  stone.— LarrAtfr. 

9  Sbil,  idU/«  and  pvtrple.'\-^v\A^tfh.  is  a  mountain 
•mireljT  nf  nit,  sitaite  at  the  eastern  ettremitx  of  lake 
Narici,  or  lake  Tritonis  of  ihe  ancients ;  this  salt  is  en- 
Ibvlf  diffsrent  fr*in  salts  In  peneml,  being  hard  and 
solid  as  a  st'>ne/ind  nf  a  retl  or  yI  let  c  I  or :  the  salt  which 
the  dew  diss  'Ives  fr.>ra  the  m  'untain  changes  its  colour, 
aad  bee  ^mrs  while  as  snow ;  h  1  ^sSs  nls  •  the  bitterness 
which  Is  the  (>npeny  rfnKk  Mlt.— &r  fiftav*«  TrintU. 

One  of  the  nrnst  curftos  phen  menu  in  the  circle  of 
Bi*iinil  hisinry,  is  the  celebrated  8iih*niine  nf  Wiolhska 
hi  Piiitad,  St  well  describe<l  \j  C  ixe :  the  salt  dug  fnim 
ttin  mine  is  called  ereen  nit,  **  I  Icn  w  n<^t,"  says  Mr. 
Cixe,<*f  >r  what  reason,  f  >r  its  c<.il<..iir  is  an  iran-grey." 
~&s  TVavcts  into  PolatuL 


their  children  arrive  at  the  ago  of  four  years 
they  burn  the  veins  either  of  ihe  tt»p  of  the 
skull  or  of  the  temples,  with  uncleansed  wool 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  by  thia  proceas  all 
watery  homoora  are  prevented  ;'  to  thia  they 
impute  the  excellent  health  which  they  enjoy. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  whatever  may  be  the 
cansci  that  the  Libyans  are  more  exempt  from 
diaease  than  any  other  men. — It  the  operation 
throws  the  children  into  convulsions,  they  have 
a  remedy  at  hand ;  they  sprinkle  them  with 
goat'a  urine,*^  and  they  recover^— I  relate  what 
the  Libyans  themselves  affirm. 

CLXXXVIII.  Aa  to  their  mode  of  sacri 
flee,  having  cut  the  ear  of  the  victim  which 
they  intend  as  sn  offering  for  their  first  fruits, 
they  throw  it  over  the  top  of  their  dwelling, 
and  aflerwards  break  its  neck  :  the  only  deities 
to  whom  they  sacrifice,  are  the  son  and  moon, 
who  are  adored  by  all  the  Libyans ;  they 
who  live  near  lake  Tritonis  venerate  Triton, 
Neptune,  and  Minerva,  but  particularly  the 
last. 

CLXXXIX.  From  these  Libyans  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  vest,  and  the  tegis,  with 
which  they  decorate  the  shrine  of  Minerva : 
the  vests,  however,  of  the  Libyan  Minervas, 
are  made  of  skin,  and  the'fringe  hanging  from 
the  egis  is  not  composed  of  serpents,  but  of 
leather ;  in  every  other  respect  the  dress  is  the 
same :  it  appears  by  the  very  name,  that  the 
robe  of  the  statues  of  Minerva  was  borrowed 
from  Libya.  The  women'*  of  this  country  wear 
below  their  garments  goat-skins,  without  the 
hair,  fringed,  and  stained  of  a  red  colour ;  from 
which   part  of  dresa  the  word  sgis''  of  the 

9  Watery  humours  are  prevent  ed."]— Ace  urging  to 
Hippocrates,  the  Scythians  apply  fire  to  their  shoulders, 
arms,  and  stomachs,  *>n  account  of  the  humid  and  relax- 
ed state  of  their  bodies;  thia  operuiim  dries  up  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  ab  'ut  the  j  >intB,  and  renders  \  hem  more 
free  and  active.  Wesscling  remarks  fr-^n^  Scali^.'er,  that 
this  custom  still  prevails ammsst  the  Eihi  >pian  Chris- 
tians, Mahometans,  and  Heathens.— iLor'A<r. 

10  Goat^t  urine.'}— \  have  hennl  ( f  cow*s  urine  being 
applied  as  a  specific  in  stme  dance ntusubslruct ions; 
and  I  find  in  Lobo's  Yoyaze  to  Al  yssiuia  an  account  of 
goat's  urine  bein<r  rcc^minended  in  an  asthmatic  com- 
plaint;  their  blotid  WIS  f  rmcrly  esteemed  of  benefit  in 
pleurisies,  but  this  idea  is  n>w  ex  pi  nled. 

11  7^  iromen.]— Ap  llnnius  Rhodius,  who  was  at; 
exact  observer  of  manners,  thus  describes  the  three 
Libyan  lieroines  who  api^eared  to  Jasoo.— See  Fawku'a 
version : 

it  (tend,  an*  fH«mi«}— Three  titud  vna»,  who  claim 
From  hMfvo  their  net,  v>  vwthe  mj  nn«*«i  euae; 
Their  afaoitlilen  muad  were  iln^xy  |i«*  »kiw  cmI, 
Which  low  dmnaiutg  girt  thairifenkfr  want. 

19  .fgis.]— Fruo  «.;  ■.>>•,,  a  guat,iha  Greeks  mate 
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Greeks  is  unqaestionab^  derived.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  loud  cries*  which 
are  uttered  in  the  temples  of  that  g^oddcss  have 
the  same  origin :  the  Libyan  women  do  this 
very  much,  but  not  disagreeably.  From  Libya 
also  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  custom  of  har- 
nessing four  horses  to  a  carriage. 

CXC.  These  Libyan  Nomades  observe  the 
name  ceremonies  with  the  Greeks  in  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead ;  we  must  except  the  Nifta- 
mones,  who  bury  their  deceased  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  and  are  particularly  careful,  as  any  one 
approaches  his  end,  to  prevent  his  expiring  in 
a  reclined  posture.  Their  dwellings  are  easily 
moveable,  and  are  formed  of  the  asphodel 
shrub,  secured  with  rushes.  Such  are  the  man- 
ners of  these  people. 

CXCL  The  Ausenses,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  river  Triton,  border  on  thoae  Liby- 
ans who  cultivate  the  earth  and  have  houses, 
they  are  called  Maxyes ;  these  people  suffer 
their  bsir  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left;  they  stain  their  bodies  with 
vermilion,  and  pretend  to  be  descended  from 
the  Trojans.  This  region,  and  indeed  all  tho 
more  western  parts  of  Libya,  is  much  more 
woody,  and  more  infested  with  wild  beasts, 
than  where  the  Libvan  Nomades  reside ;  for 
the  abode  of  these  Istter  advancing  eastward,  is 
*  low  and  sandy.  From  hence  weetward,  where 
those  inhsbit  who  till  the  gronnd,  it  is  moun* 
tainous,  full  of  wood,  and  aboaqding  with  wild 
beasts ;  here  are  found  serpents  of  an  enormous 
sixe,  lions,  elephsntSf^bears,'  asps,  and  asses  with 
horns.   Here  are  also  the  Cynocephali,  as  well 


mtyt  aiy«}o(,  which  signillefl  both  the  skin  ofa  goat, and 
the  cgis  of  Minerva. 

1  Loud  en'MO'See  Tliad  vf.  370:  Pnpe'e  version. 

Son  u  tn  UioB%  toiHiMirt  towwr  thcjr  eome. 
Aid  awAil  meh  the  higb  Mbdiu  done, 
AattaaiH  eomort,  bir  ThMoo^  wmita 
Aa  nillaa*  pria^tm,  urI  nBtan  Om  gataj 
With  ^ndi  iiplilM,  wd  imptoriof  ajMi 
Tlwy  ail  n»  Jn—  w¥k  mtfflkmUag  aim. 

In  Imitation  of  wliicti,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  Virgil  uses 
the  expression  of  eummnque  ululamnt  vert  ice  nymphae. 

2  Bearw.^—'PWny  pretends  that  Africa  doee  not  produce 
bears,  althouch  he  gives  us  the  annals  of  Rome,  testify- 
ing that  in  the  cnnsulahip  rf  M.  Fis^,  and  M.  MeesaU, 
Domitius  iBnitbartTis  gave  during  his  vdileahip  public 
games,  in  which  were  an  hundred  Numidian  bears. 

LipsittS  affirms,  that  the  beasts  produced  in  the  games 
of  JEnobarfous,  were  li^^ns,  which  is  the  animal  al8> 
meant  by  the  Lybisiis  arsa  of  Virgil :  "  The  first  time/' 
says  he,  **  that  the  R  mans  saw  lions,  they  did  mil  call 
iliem  lions,  but  benrs.**  Virgil  mentions  linns  by  its  ap. 
propriate  name  in  a  hundred  places ;  Shaw  also  enu- 
merates bears  amnugst  the  animals  which  he  met  with 
ui  Africa.— Xorr^^er. 


as  the  Acephali,'  who,  if  the  Libyans  maj  be 
credited,  have  their  eyea  in  their  breasts ;  they 
have,  moreover,  men  and  women  who  are  wikl 
and  savage ;  and  many  ferocious  animals  whose 
existence  cannot  be  disputed.* 


3  Cyfurephali  om  tttll  as  the  AefphoH.'y—'BeroAolJaa 
mentions  a  nation  rf  tliis  name  in  Libya,  and  speaks  of 
ihem  as  a  race  of  men  with  the  heads  <  f  d  tgs.  Hard  by, 
in  the  neighbr^urhoitd  i  f  this  people,  he  places  the  Ac«> 
phali,  men  whh  no  heads  at  all ;  to  wh^m.  oat  of  li» 
manity,  and  to  ribviaie  s  me  very  natural  distresses,  hs 
gives  eyes  in  tlie  breast ;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgot 
mouth  and  ears,  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  nose.  Both 
these  and  the  Cyndcephali  were  denr^minated  frt^m  their 
places  if  residence,  and  fn  m  their  wi<r»hip;  the  one 
from  Cnhen^Caph-El,  the  other  fmm  Ac-Caph-El,  each 
of  which  appellati  <ns  is  of  tlie  same  import,  *'the  right 
nuble  or  sacred  nKk  of  the  sun."— Arjfonf. 

See  als  i  the  speech  of  Othello  In  Shakespeare : 

Wbeicin  nf  utrN  twI  ud  deaerti  wild, 

Raa^  quurica.  ncka.  aad  hBh  wtiOM  hods  kMcfa  iMivow 

It  WW  my  Mat  Inipmk.  neh  ww  waif  pnemi 

And  of  the  cumiUb  IImI  «efa  other  cat, 

Tlw  Aafliw|jnpiMni :  and  nea  wkon  headi 

IMd  glow  bamth  their  ifaouldenk 

The  Cynncephali.  whom  the  Africans  considered  as 
men  with  the  he-tds  f  d(igi,were  a  speciesiT baboonSf  rs 
mnrk-iMe  f  >r  their b-  ldo«ssand  Ttrt'C'Vij.  Astothe  Acs 
phali, Sl  Autvs'  in  assures  as,  that  he  had  seenthem  hioft* 
self  of  b)th  sexes.    The  h  ly  father  w-uld  have  duoa 
well  to  have  con8iilered,ihal  in  pretending  to  be  ryewwit. 
ness  of  Each  a  Ctlle  he  threw  a  Slain  on  the  veracity  of 
his  other  works.    If  there  really  be  a  nation  in  Africa 
which  appear  tube  without  a  head,I  can  give  no betusrse 
count  of  the  phenomennn,  than  by  cof^ing  the  ingenloaa 
author  of  I%iU'Sophic  Researches  concerning  tbs  Ameiw 
icans. 

*'  There  is,**  says  he,  "  in  Canlbar,  a  race  of  savagec 
who  have  hardly  any  neck,  and  whrse  sh<  ulders  reach 
up  to  the  eare.  This  monstrous  appearance  is  artificial, 
and  to  give  ittotheirchildran,tliey  put  enormous  weif  his 
upon  their  heads,  s  >  as  to  make  the  verlehrje  of  the  neck 
enter  (if  we  may  so  say)  the  channel  Ume  (daricule.) 
These  barbarians,  frum  a  distance,  seem  to  have  their 
mouth  in  the  breast,  and  misht  well  en^^ush.  In  Irnoraal 
or  enthusiastic  travellere,  serve  to  revive  the  GUe  cf  the 
'Acephali,  or  men  wiih^nit  heads.**— The  above  note  is 
from  Larcher;  Mhoalsr^addsthe  f  11>  wing  remark  upon 
the  preceding  note,  which  I  iiave  given  fntm  Mr  BryaoL 

Mr.  Bryant,  imagining  that  these  people  called  lliem- 
selves  Acephali,  decomposes  the  wi^rd,  which  is  purely 
Greek,  and  makes  it  come  fn>ra  the  Efrypiian  Ac«Caplw 
Kl,  which  he  interprets  **  The  sacred  r>ck  of  the  sun.* 
The  same  author,  v^iih  as  much  reason,  pretends  that 
Cynocephali  comes  from  Cahen-Caph  El,  to  which  ha 
assigns  a  similar  inierpretaii  >n ;  here,  to  me  at  least- 
there  seems  a  vast  deal  of  erudition  entirely  thrown 
away. 

In  the  flAh  century,  the  name  of  Acephali  was  ^ttn 
to  a  consideraMe  faction  of  the  Monophysites,  or  Emy' 
chians,  whn  by  the  sulmission  of  Miiogus  were  tleprived 
of  their  leader.— 7*. 

Ap^ll  mius  Rh-Hlius  calls  these  people  f«iiK«Ti«,  or 
half  d  jgs ;  and  it  is  n  4.  intprobaUe  but  that  the  clrdini- 
stance  nf  their  living  entirely  by  the  pi\>dvce  of  ths 
chase,  niii'ht  give  rise  to  the  (aLle  of  their  having  ths 
heads  of  dogs.— 7*. 

4  Cannot  Ac  d^ptflcd.]— Ws  may,  I  think,  &lrlj  lafrt 
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CXCri.  Of  the  animals  above  mentioned, 
none  are  found  amongst  the  Libyan  pomades; 
they  have  however  pjgargi,*  goats,  bufitiloes, 
and  aeeea,  not  of  that  apeciea  which  have  horns, 
bat  a  particular  kind  which  never  drink. 
They  have  also  oiyxe^  of  the  size  of  an  ox, 
whose  horns  are  oaed  by  the  Phenicians  to 
make  the  aides  of  their  citharB.  In  this  region 
likewise  there  are  bassaria,^  hyenas,  poreo- 
pioea,  wild  boars,  dictyes,'   thoes,*  panthers, 

from  this  ezpre8shD,that  Herodntui  gave  no  credH  lo 

tlM  Aorfes  of  the  Cynocephall  and  Acephali. 

5  Py^or/n'O— A  ristoile  ct  arses  ihe  py^rargus  amongst 

the  Mrds  nf  prev ;  but  as  Henid  >tua  in  this  place  speaks 

M1I7  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  pr:bab1te  that  this  was  also  one. 

Hard  ain  makea  iiaspeciesofgoau— Thus  far  Larcher. 

JElhn  also  ranks itam  >nest  the  qundnif  «t]8,  and  speaks 

ofiis  being  a  very  timid  animal.— See  also  Juvenal,  Sal. 

xtlSBL 

SudIw  em  Bigwi,  Hwalqae  a|wr, «( pnmiH. 

See  alK>  Deutenm-tmjr,  chap,  xi v.  verse  5.  **  The  hart 
and  the  roebuck,  and  the  &llow  deer,  and  the  wild  goat, 
and  the  pjgarr,  and  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois." 

It  is  without  d'lubi  (he  white  antelope,  which  is  very 
common  at  the  Cape. 

t  0/yxM.]— Pliny  describes  this  animal  as  having  but 
one  h9m ;  OpfiUn,  who  had  sesn  it,  says  the  contrary. 
Aristotle  classes  it  with  the  animals  having btilone  horn. 
Bochart  thinks  it  was  the  aram.  a  species  of  sazelle ;  hut 
Opptan  describes  the  oryx  as  a  very  fierce  animaL— 'The 
at-ive  is  from  Lor  her. 

The  oryx  is  noentioned  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xl.  140. 

EtGataloaoryii 

Aarl  upon  which  line  the  Scnilast  has  this  remark : 

Oryx  animal  minue  quam  bubalus  quern  Mauri  uncem 
VDcant,  cujus  pell  is  ad  civ^ras  pnflcii  scuta  Maurorum 
minora —Frnm  the  line  of  Juvenal  above  mentianed,  k 
appears  that  they  were  eaten  at  R^ime,  but  they  were 
aUniotroducedaiaferuciuusanimalia  the  amphitheatre. 
See  Martial,  xlii.  93. 

M  tioliinniB  mm  ultlott  fraadt  renran 
SmiwrnoTfT,  eonisit  <|uot  uihi  aiute  cunaa. 

Tltttit  was  an  animal  well  known  and  very  common  in 
Africa,  is  m<*8t  certain;  but  unless  it  be  what  Pennant 
describes  under  the  name  of  the  leucoryx^or  white  ante- 
lope, T  confess  I  know  not  what  namo  to  give  it.— 7*. 

7  Bosiona.}— £lian  makes  no  mention  of  this  animal 
at  least  under  this  name.  Larcher  interprets  it  f  >xe8,and 
rdiirs  the  reader  to  the  article  &awet«,  in  Hesychius, 
which  we  learn  wns  the  name  which  the  people  of  Gy- 
rene gave  to  the  f  >x. — 7*. 

8  ZItrlye*.']— I  confess  myself  totally  unaLle  to  find  out 
what  animal  Is  here  meanL 

9  T^hoes.j—Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  beast 
which  we  call  n  jack.ill,  which  he  thinks  is  derived  from 
die  Arabian  wtrd  ehatall.  He  believes  that  the  idea  of 
ilie  joekaUs  beins  the  liin*s  prwider  is  universally  cre- 
dited in  this  country :  but  this  is  not  true.  The  science 
of  natural  history  is  too  well  and  too  successfully  culti- 
vated aminrst  us  to  admit  of  such  an  error,  excefA  with 
the  most  ignorant.    I  sul  join  what  Shaw  says  upon  this 


The  black  cat  (scyah  ghush)  and  the  jnckall,  are  gene* 
srally  mpposed  10  Hnd  out  pr  visi  tns  or  prey  f^r  the  lion, 
and  are  therefire  called  the  li  )n*s  provider;  yet  it  may 
very  much  be  d  jubted,  whether  there  is  any  such  friend- 
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boryes,*^  land  crocodiles^'  three  cubita  long,  re- 
sembling lizards,  ostriches,  and  small  serpents, 
having  each  a  single  horn.  Besides  these  ani- 
mals, they  have  such  as  are  elsewhere  found,  ex- 
cept the  stag  and  the  boar,''  which  are  never  seen 
in  Africa.  They  have  also  three  distinct  speciea 
of  mice»  some  of  which  are  called  dipodes," 
others  are  called  xegeries,  which  in  the  African 
tongue  has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Greek 
word  for  hills.  The  other  species  is  called  the 
echines.  There  is  moreover  to  be  seen  a  kind  of 
weasel  in  Silphiuro,  very  much  like  that  of  Tar- 
tessus.  The  above  are  all  the  animals  amongst 
the  Libyan  Nomades,  which  my  most  diligent 
researches  have  enabled  me  to  discover. 

CXCIII.  Next  to  the  Maxyes  are  the 
Zaneces,  whose  women  guide  the  chariots  of 
war. 

CXCIV.  The  people  next  in  order  are  the 
Zygantea,  amongst  whom  a  great  abundance  of 
honey  is  found,  the  produce  of  their  bees :  but 
of  this  they  say  a  great  deal  more  is  made  by 


ly  Intercourse  between  them.  In  the  night,  Indeed, 
when  all  the  beasts  of  the  f  irest  do  nrnve,  these,  as  well 
as  others,  are  prowling  after  sustenance ;  and  when  the 
sun  ariseth,  and  the  lion  eeiteih  himself  away  to  his  den, 
both  the  black  cat  and  the  jackall  have  been  often  found 
gnawing  such  carcases  as  the  liv>n  is  supposed  to  have 
fed  optm  the  ni»ht  bef  >re.  This,  and  the  pnmiiscuous 
noise  which  I  have  heard  the  jackall  particularly  make 
with  the  lion,  are  the  only  circumstances  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  favour  of  this  opinion. —7*. 

10  Boryes.j-Of  this  animal  I  can  find  no  account  in 
any  writer,  ancient  or  modern. 

11  Land croccdilegi'}— or  K.ftM9Sii\9t  x*f**'(*  socal- 
led  in  contradistiucti  -n  from  the  river  crocodile,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  was  called  k^ exe  Jtikec  only.— 7*. 

12  Boor.]— This  animal  must  have  been  carried  to 
Africa  since  the  lime  of  Herod  aus,  f  r  it  is  now  fiund 
there :  according  to  Shaw,  it  is  the  chief  f  »od  and  prey 
of  the  li-tn,  against  which  h  has  sometimes  been  known 
to  defend  itself  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the  victory 
has  declined  to  neither  side,  the  carcasses  of  them  both 
having  been  f -und  lying  the  one  by  the  other,  torn  and 
mangled  to  pieces.— SKoto.  ^ 

13  D^podee.]— Shaw  is  if  opinion  thatthisisthe  jerb.ta 
of  Barbery.  "  The  remarkal/le  disproportion,"  observes 
this  writer,  "tietwixt  the  f  re  and  liinder  legs  of  the 
jerboa,  or  ttwvt,  ih  uchi  never  saw  them  run,  but  only 
stand  or  rest  themselves  upon  the  latter,  may  induce  us 
to  tako  it  for  one  of  the  ^i«otic,  or  two.footed  rats, 
which  Herodotus  and  tiber  writers  dossritie  as  the  in- 
habitants of  these  c  umries,  particularly  (rev  Zix^ieu) 
of  the  province  of  Sil|»hium."  Accordingly  Mr.  Pennant 
has  set  down  the  /hS«  fta-tuc  of  Theophrastus  and  JElian 
amongst  the  sy  nunyma  of  the  jerboa.  HMor^  <^An.  p. 
427.    N».291. 

The  disproportion  betwixt  the  hind  and  f  >re  legs  is 
to  be  observed  In  varitus  animals.  The  jerboa,  the 
kantpiroo  of  P.irt  Jackson,  the  camelopard,  though  in- 
deed the  contrary  way,  the  hyena,  and  the  bars,  are 
remarkable  instances  of  It. 
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the  natives.*  They  stfttn  their  bodies  with 
\erniilion,  and  feed  upon  monkies,  with  which 
animal  their  mountains  abound. 

CXCV.  According  to  the  Carthaginians, 
we  next  meet  with  an  island  called  Cyranis,' 
two  hundred  stadia  in  length.  It  is  of  a  trifling 
breadth,  but  the  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent is  easy,  and  it  abounda  with  olives  and 
▼ines.  Here  is  a  lake,  from  which  the  young 
women  of  the  island  draw  op  gold  dust*  with 
bunches  of  feathers  besmeared  with  pitch.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  will  not  answer,  relating 
merely  what  I  have  been  told.  To  me  it  seems 
the  more  probable^  after  having  seen  at  Zacyn- 
thus*  pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  At  this  pisce  are  a  number  of  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  seventy  feet  in  circum- 


1  Made  by  the  nativee.}—^  I  do  ii<vl  see,"  says  Relake 
on  this  passA^e, "  how  men  can  possibly  make  honey. 
They  muy  collect,  clarify,  and  prepare  il  by  varioaspro- 
cesMsf  >r  use,  but  the  t«es  muei  first  have  made  it.*' 

I  confeifl  I  see  no  such  preat  difficulty  in  the  above. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  honey,  honey  of  bees, 
ihoney  of  the  palm,  and  honey  of  sugar,  not  to  menti'>n 
ihoney  of  grapes,  all  the  list  of  which  night  be  made 
:by  the  industry  of  man.— See  Lucan : 

Qiik]iirtilbaiil  toaen  dokat  ab  araMUat  wceot    T, 

.See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  339. 

-2  Cyronts.}— The  same  with  the  Cercinna  of  Sirabo, 
inow  called  Querqiteni,  or  Chercheul ;  concerning  this 
•island  consult  Diudcnis,  1.  v.  294 ;  but  Diodorus,  we 
ishonlU  remark,  confviunded  Cercinna  with  Cerne,  an 
Island  of  the  Atlamic. 

.3  Ooid  <itf«/.}— See  a  minma  account  of  this  in  Achll* 
lesTatius.-~7*. 

4  .Zaejfnthut.2— The  modern  name  of  this  place  is 
Xante.  Its  tar-sprinirs,  to  use  the  words  of  Chandler, 
sre  still  a  natuml  curi  >sity  deserving  notice. 

The  tar  Is  produced  in  a  small  valley  about  two  hours' 
oralk  from  the  town,  by  the  sea,  and  encompassed  with 
.mountains,  except  towards  the  bay,  in  which  are  a  couple 
of  rocky  islets.  The  sprint;  which  is  must  distinct  and 
.apt  fur  inspection,  rises  «>n  the  farther  side  near  the  foot 
ofthe  hill.  The  well  is  circular,  and  f  nir  or  five  feet  in 
idiameter.  A  shining  film,  like  oil  mixed  with  scum 
swims  un  the  Mp:  y<  n  rem'  ve  this  with  a  bough,  aqd 
tsae  the  tar  at  tlio  U«ttom,  three  <>r  f  >ur  feel  bsneath  the 
^surface,  workine;  up,  it  is  said,  out  of  a  fissure  in  the 
Tock;  the  billables  swelling  frmdually  to  the  size  of  a 
•larse  cannon  Imll,  when  they  burst,  and  the  sides 
rleisurely  aiiikin?,  new  ones  eucceed,  increase,  and  in 
turn  subside.  The  water  is  limpid,  and  runs  off  with  a 
smart  current:  the  irrt^und  near  is  quaspy,  and  wi 
shake  l«neath  the  feet,  but  is  cultivated.  We  filled 
M  ime  vessels  with  ur,  by  letting  it  trickle  into  them 
from  the  bou^^lis  which  we  immersed,  and  this  is  the 
melh«id^used  to  caiher  it  fnnn  time  to  time  into  pits, 
where  it  is  hardcn>:d  hy  the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when 
the  qu<intiiy  is  sufficient.  The  odour  reaches  a  con> 
slJerable  way.— S(*<  Chandl^'e  T^avele. 

5  tme  acc>  Oni  of  these  tarsprings  is  also  to  be  f ^und 
in  Aniigonus  Carysiiits,  p.  169,  and  Vilruvius,  I.  viii. 
c.3 


ference,  and  of  the  depth  of  two  orgyiae.  Into 
this  water  they  lei  down  a  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  bunch  of  myrtle ;  the  pitch  attaches 
itself  to  the  myrtle  and  is  thus  procured.  It 
has  a  bituroinoua  smell,  but  is  in  other  nspccts 
preferable  to  that  of  Pieria.*  The  pilch  Is 
then  thrown  into  a  trench  dug  for  the  purpose 
by  the  side  of  the  lake :  and  when  a  sufficient 
(quantity  has  been  obtained,  they  put  it  up  in 
casks.  Whstever  falls  into  the  lake  passes  un- 
der ground,  and  is  again  seen  in  the  sra  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  lake.  Thus  what 
is  related  of  this  island  contiguous  to  Libya, 
seems  both  consistent  and  probable. 

CXCVI.  We  have  the  same  authority  of 
the  Carthai^inians  to  affirm,  that  beyond  the 
Columns  of  Hercules^  there  is  a  country  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  with  whom  they  hsve  had 
commerrial  intercourse.*  It  is  their  custom,  on 
arriving  amongst  them,  to  unload  their  vcswli^ 
and  dispose  their  goods  along  the  shore.  Tbii 
done,  they  again  embark,  and  make  s  great 
smoke  from  on  board.  The  natives,  seeiof 
this,  come  down  immediately  to  the  shore,  and 
placing  a  quantity  of  gold  by  ^ay  of  eichange 
for  the  merchandize,  retire.  The  Carthaginians 
then  land  a  second  time,  and  if  they  think tbe 
gold  equivalent,  they  take  it  and  depart;  if  not, 
they  again  go  on  board  their  vessels.  Tbs  in- 
habitants return  and  add  more  gold,  till  tbs 


6  That  rf  Pierf a.]— This  was  hkbly  esteeoMd.  Wf- 
mus  says  that  the  ancients  consider^  that  as  the  be« 
which  fame  from  mount  Ma ;  and  next  to  this  ihs  tar 
which  came  from  Picria.  Pliny  says  the  nme.-'lMrtker. 

6  Co/uw«s  r/ ///rti/M.]— The  LilyanC  lurnnwistif 
ancient  writers  cnlled  Al*yU ,  .aat  on  the  Spanish  side, 
Calpe— iSk*  P'  Mela.  1.  ii.  c.  o. 

7  Ctfmmern'al  in/errowrsf .}— It  mrst  be  menliooed  lo 
the  h->n<'ur  of  ihe  western  Mo(*rs,that  they  still  conunw 
to  carry  on  a  trade  with  sime  barbar^-'us  nathns  border- 
ins  upon  the  river  Nirer,  with-ul  Be<*ine  the  pers'^s 
they  trade  wiih,  or  with'  ut  once  havinf  broke  thrns^ 
that  orl''inal  charier  of  commerce  which  from  time  io»» 
mem<Ti;»l  has  I  een  settled  l»e»ween  them.  The  methM 
is  this :  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  the  wiMcr,  if  I 
am  ml  mi8t:«kRn,  they  make  this  j  *urney  in  a  DWDerouf 
ciravan,  carrying  al>m?  with  them  coral  and  flats  t  tads, 
bracelets  •  fh'rn,  knlv'S.sclss^ni,  and  such  like  trioketa 
When  they  arrive  at  the  ^Wf  appointed,  whkh  is  en 
such  a  diT  of  the  moon,  Ihey  find  in  the  evening  sewi«l 
different  heaps  of  gnld-dust  lyin?  at  a  smsli  distance fnxo 
each  other,  arainst  whirh  the  M^irs  flice  s^  rosoy  " 
their  trinki'tn  as  ihey  judce  will  be  taken  in  exchanf* 
fir  them.  If  the  Nieriiians  tbe  ncjt  mrmlof  aopivvB 
of  the  barxnin,  they  lake  up  the  trinkets  and  leiw  ike 
rol  l^lust,  or  else  make  s  me  deduct i-*n  fr*  m  ihe  WW' 
In  this  mnnner  they  tntnsact  their  evchanee  without  sw- 
\n^  one  another,  or  without  thi»  least  ins'-'^nre  of  w 
honesty  or  perfldiausness  on  either  side.— SAoas* 
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0re«V9  are  Mtisfied.  The  whole  is  conducted 
with  the  strictest  integrity,  for  neither  will  the 
one  touch  the  gold  till  they  hsve  lef\  an  sde- 
qnmte  Tsioe  in  merehtndise,  nor  will  the  other 
rnnove  the  goods  till  the  Cvthaginisns  have 
taken  away  the  gold. 

CXCVIL  8och  are  the  people  of  Lihya 
whose  names  I  am  ahle  to  aseertiiin  ;  of  whom 
tbe  greater  part  cared  bat  little  for  the  king  of 
the  Medes,  neither  do  they  now.  fe$peaking 
with  all  the  precision  I  am  able,  the  country  I 
have  been  describing  is  inhabited  by  four  na* 
lions  only  :  of  these,  two  are  natives  and  two 
strangers.  The  natives  are  the  Libyans  and 
Bchiopians;  one  of  whom  possess  the  northern, 
the  other  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.  The 
strangers  are  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks. 

CXCVni.  If  we  except  the  district  of 
Cinyps,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river 
flowing  through  it,  Libya  in  goodness  of  soil 
cannot,  I  think,  be  comparted  either  to  Asia  or 
Earope.  Cinyps  is  totally  unlike  the  rest  of 
Libya,  but  is  equal  to  any  country  in  the  world 
for  its  com.  It  is  of  a  black  soil,  abounding  in 
springs,  and  never  troubled  with  drought.  It 
rains  in  this  part  of  Libya,  but  the  rains,  though 
violent,  ore  never  injurious.  The  produce  of 
com  is  not  exceeded  by  Babylon  itself.  The 
country  also  of  the  Euesperids  is  remarkably 
fertile;  in  one  of  its  plentiful  years  it  produces  an 
hundred  fold;  that  of  Cinyps  three  hundred  fold. 

CXCIX.  Of  the  part  of  Lihya  possessed 
by  the  Nomades,  the  district  of  Cyrene*  is  the 
most  elevated.  Thev  have  three  spa^'ons.  which 

8  Cyr<ii«.}— Ab  ut  the  limitB  of  this  diatricl  the  an> 
ct«nt8  were  n  a  at  all  agreed,  ihey  are  n  >  where  defined 
fcy  Hemd  Must  ibe  province  of  Cyrene,  f  rmerly  a<»  pop. 
bI-'IU.  is  the  coninry  now;  the  8ea-cr>aBis  are  ravaged 
by  pirates,  ih«  inUnd  parts  by  the  Aral  ians :  such  in- 
batrftams  aa  there  arc,  are  rich  by  the  s-ile  nf  tlie  Eun>- 
peans,  who  ftll  inti>  their  handa,  to  the  Ethi  tpians.— &e 
La  Croir,  t^m.  ii.  292. 

Of  the  abunilant  fertilhy  of  Cyrene,  Di  d  nis  Siculus 
aim  speaks,  p.  183.  c.  cxzviil.— C<mcernin<Tthe  f  untHin 
of  Cyre,  one  nf  the  Fontea  Cyrenaicsp,  tee  CHllltnachus' 
Ole  u*  Ap  ll(>i  88 ;  and  Juatin,  lib.  ziii.  c  7. 

Cnoceminff  the  Aabystac,  of  wh^m  Her  •d-  tna  ai  eaka, 
c.  170, 171,  SalmaaiiiB  his  Cville'-ied  mnrh,  nnd  S  linum, 
3RI :  BO  als  >  h^a  FuataihiuB,  and  Dionya.  Perieg.  211  — 
St'e  too  Larcher,  vnl.  ii.  43. 

Of  the  pe'^pls  with  whrni  the  Carthacin inns  traded, 
beyi«nd  the  c<  lumna  of  Herculca,  with  ut  secin?  them,  I 
h^teflp  ken  at  lenfrth.  and  given  fr  mShtwihe  paaaajre 
tniniduced  f  y  Schlichthorsl.  The  pl'tce,  wh  Be  name  is 
tt-4  menti  ni  d  Ky  Her  d  hub,  is  d  -ub  lesp,  what  we  n  iw 
call  Sene?.imbia.  All  the  part  of  Lil>.va  d  fBcrilied  by 
Her  tdntuB  ia  n  'W  c<jmprehended  under  the  ie-ieral  name 
of  Barbery,  and  containa  the  kinsd  ma  f  M'  r  >cc<>,  Fez, 
Alriera,  Tunis, vml  Tripoli;  the  mariiinie  part  f  Libya, 
from  Carthage  westward,  wai  unknown  u.)  Herv.dv'tu8. 


well  deserve  admiration :  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  first  commence  upon  the  sea-coast; 
when  these  are  finished,  those  immediately  con* 
tignous,  advancing  up  the  country,  are  ready 
this  region  they  cell  Bubi.  When  the  requisite 
labour  has  been  here  finished,  the  corn  and  the 
vines  in  the  more  elevated  parts  are  found  to 
ripen  in  progression,  and  will  then  require  to  be 
cut.  By  the  time  therefore  that  the  first  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  consumed,  the  last  will  be 
ready.  Thus  for  eight  months  in  the  year  the 
Cyreneans  are  employed  in  reaping  the  produce 
of  their  lands. 

CC.  The  Persians  who  were  sent  by  Ary* 
andes  to  avrng«>  the  cause  of  Pheretime,  pro- 
ceeding from  Egypt  to  Barce,  laid  siege  to  tho 
pisce,  having  first  required  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  been  accesssry  to  the  death  of  Arce- 
silous.  To  this  the  inhabitsnts,  who  had  all 
been  equally  concerned  in  destroying  him,  paid 
no  attention.  The  Persisns,  after  continuing 
nine  months  before  the  place,  carried  their 
mines  to  the  walls,  and  made  a  very  vigorous 
attack.  Their  mines  were  discovered  by  a 
smith,  by  means  of  a  brazen  shield.  He  made 
a  circuit  of  the  town ;  where  there  were  no 
miners  beneath,  the  shield  did  not  reverberate, 
which  it  did  wherever  they  were  at  work. 
The  Barceana  therefore  dug  countermines,  and 
slew  the  Persians  so  employed.  Every  attempt 
to  storm  the  place  was  vigorously  defested  by 
the  besieged. 

CCL  Af^er  a  long  time  had  been  thus  con- 
sumed with  considerable  slaughter  on  both  sides 
(as  many  being  killed  of  the  Persians  as  of 
their  adversaries)  Amasis  the  leader  of  the  in- 
fantry, employed  the  following  stratagem : — 
Being  convinced  that  the  Barceana  were  not  to 
be  overcome  by  any  open  attacks,  he  sunk  in 
the  night  a  lurge  and  dWp  trench  :  the  surface 
of  this  he  covered  with  some  slight  pi(»ces  of 
wood,  then  placing  earth  over  the  whole,  the 
ground  bad  uniformly  the  same  appearance. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  morning' he  invited  the 
Bsrreaiis  to  a  conference;  they  willingly  as* 
sented,  being  very  desirous  to  come  to  terms. 
Accordingly  they  entered  into  a  treaty,  of 
which  theae  were  the  conditions:  it  was  to  re- 
n  ain  valid'  as  long  as  the  earth  upon  which  the 


9  //  troa  to  rfvuiin  ra/rcl.]'Memini  aimilcm  fccderia 
f  rmiilam  apud  P  lylnum  lesere  In  ftvtlcre  Hannibalis 
cum  Tareniinis,  si  bene  n\tvn\ti\.-'ReUke. 

ReiBke'B  rcc  llerti  n  apperirs  in  this  pbcn  tohavsde. 
oeivcd  him.    Tarentara  was  betrayed  to  HLOuibal  by 
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igreement  was  tnatle  should  retain  its  present 
appearance.  The  Darceans  were  to  pay  the 
Persian  monarch  a  certain  reasonable  tribute ; 
and  the  Persians  engaged  themselves  to  under* 
take  nothing  in  future  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Barceans.  Reljing  upon  these  engagements, 
the  Barceans,  without  hesitation,  threw  open 
the  gates  of  their  city,  going  out  and  in  them- 
selves without  fear  of  consequences,  and  per- 
mitting without  restraint  such  of  the  enemy  as 
pleased  to  come  within  their  walls.  The  Per- 
sians withdrawing  the  artificial  support  of  the 
earth,  where  they  had  sunk  a  trench,  entered 
tlie  city  in  crowds ;  they  imagined  by  this  artifice 
that  they  had  fulfilled  all  they  had  undertaken, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  mutually  before.  For  in  reality,  this 
support  of  the  earth  being  taken  away,  the  oath 
they  had  taken  became  void. 

ecu.  The  Persians  seized  and  surrendered 
to  the  power  of  Pheretime  such  of  the  Barceans 
as  had  been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  her 
son.  These  she  crucified  on  different  parts  of 
the  walls ;  she  cut  off  also  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  suspended  them  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. She  permitted  the  Persians  to  plunder 
the  rest  of  the  Barceans,  except  the  Battiads, 
and  those  who  were  not  concerned  iu  the  mur- 
der. These  she  suffered  to  retain  their  utua- 
tions  and  property. 

CCIII.  The  rest  of  the  Barceans  being 
reduced  to  servitude,  the  Persiana  returned 
home.  Arriving  at  Cyrene,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  granted  them  a  free  passage  through 
their  territories,  from  reverence  to  some  oracle. 
Whilst  they  were  on  their  passage,  Bares,  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  solicited  them  to  plunder 
Cyrene ;  which  was  opposed  by  Amasis,  leader 
of  the  infantry,  who  urged  that  their  orders 
were  only  against  Baroe.  When,  passing  Cy- 
rene, they  bad  arrived  at  the  hill  of  the  Lycean 
Jupiter,*  they  expressed  regret  at  not  having 
plundered  it.    They  accordingly  returned,  and 

ibe  treichery  of  some  of  iti  clUuns ;  bat  Id  no  msnner 
resembling  this  here  described  by  UerodotttS.-~7*. 

1  Lyrtcai  yi^fcr.^-Lycaoo  erected  a  temple  to  Japl- 
ter  la  Parrhssia,  and  lasiitDted  games  in  his  honour, 


endeavoured  a  second  time  to  enter  the  pisesi 
but  the  Cyreneans  would  not  suffer  them. 
Although  no  one  attempted  to  attack  them,  the 
Persians  were  eeiaed  with  such  a  panic,  that, 
returning  in  haste,  they  encamped  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  city. 
Whilst  they  remained  here,  a  messenger  came 
from  Aryandes,  ordering  them  to  return.  Upon 
this,  the  Persians  made  application  to  the 
Cyreneans  for  a  supply  of  provisions;  which 
being  granted,  they  returned  to  Egypt.  In 
their  march  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Libyans  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes  snd 
utensils.  In  their  progress  to  Egypt,  whoever 
was  surprised  or  left  behind  was  instantly  put 
to  death. 

CCIY.  The  farthest  progresa  of  this  Per* 
sian  army  was  to  the  country  of  the  Euesperidc 
Their  Baroean  captivea  they  carried  widi  tbeoi 
from  Egypt  to  king  Darius,  who  assigned  them 
for  their  residence  a  portion  of  land  in  the 
Bactrian  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Barce ;  this  has  within  my  time  contained  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants. 

CCV.  The  life,  however,  of  Pheretime  bsd 
by  no  meana  a  fortunate  termination.  Haviug 
gratified  her  revenge  npon  the  Barceans,  she 
returned  from  Libya  to  Egypt,  and  there  pe^ 
ished  miserably.  Whilst  alive,  her  body  was 
the  victim  of  worms  i*  thus  it  is  that  the  gods 
punish  those  who  have  provoked  their  indiges- 
tion ;  and  auch  also  was  the  vengeance  which 
Pheretime,  the  wife  of  Battus,  exercised  upon 
the  Barceans. 

• 

which  the  Lyceans  called  Abs***.  No  one  was  permiu 
ted  to  enter  this  temple ;  hs  who  did  was  sloaed.— 
Lamhtt, 

2  yidim  ^worms.>-Th}8  passage,  with  the  reasoning 
of  Henidottts  upon  it,  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  miwrable  end  of  Herod,  snrnamed  the 
OreaL 

**  And  he  went  down  to  Csaarea,  and  there  abode :  and 
upon  a  set  day  Herod  arrayed  In  royal  apparel  aatnpon 
his  throne,  and  made  an  oratloii  unto  them.  And  the 
people  gavQ  a  shout,  saying,  Tt  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and 
not  of  a  man.  And  Immediaiely  the  angel  of  the  Ixnd 
smote  him,  because  he  gava  not  Qod  the  glory:  asd  be 
was  saten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  §hi>ii.*'— See 
Lardner*s  observations  upon  tlia  above  historical  incl- 
denw— 2r. 
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1.  TflE  PeraiaiM  who  had  been  left  in 
Europe  by  Deriaii,  ander  the  conduct  of  Megt- 
bysiM,  commenced  Iheir  hostilities  on  the 
Hellespont  with  the  eonqaest  of  the  Perinthii,' 
who  had  refaaed  to  acknowleflge  the  authority 
ti  Darius,  and  had  formerly  been  vanquished 
by  the  Peoiiians.'  This  latter  people,  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  had  been  in- 
duced by  an  oracle  to  make  war  on  the  Perin- 
thians:  if  the  Perinthians  on  their  meeting 
offered  them  battle,  provoking  them  by  name, 
they  were  to  accept  the  challenge :  if  otherwise, 
they  were  to  decline  all  contest.  It  happened 
ftecofdingly,  that  the  Perinthians  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Peonians,  and  encamping 
before  their  town,  sent  them  three  specific  chsl- 
lenges,  a  man  to  encounter  with  a  man,  a 
horse  with  a  horse,  a  dog  with  a  dog.  The 
Perinthians  having  the  advantage  in  the  two 
Ibrmer  contests,  sung  with  exultation  a  song  of 
triumph  ^  this  the  Paonians  conceived  to  be 


1  Per6ifAit.]— Perinthns  wvs  flrat  callad  MTgdonis, 
sAerwords  Heracles,  and.then  Periothus.— 7*. 

t  Pa9iutm».'}'-'A%  the  sncieDts  materUUy  diflbred  in 
•frinion  eoneernlng  the  geogrsphfcel  eftuation  of  this 
penple,  it  is  p«h  Ut  be  expected  that  I  fhimld  speak  de- 
eisivetj  on  the  subject.  Herodotue  here  places  them 
near  the  river  Slryroon ;  Di'»,  near  mount  Rhodope ; 
and  Plulemjr,  where  the  rl  ver  Haliacraon  riies.  Ptsnnla 
Was  one  nf  the  names  of  Minerva,  given  her  from  lier 
supposed  skill  in  the  art  of  medicine.— 7*.  , 

3  Smf  ff  /rtfif Jnp%.]— Larcber  renden  this  pafsase 
''Suiisthn  pwfn,**  and  subjoins  this  note:  **  Of  this 
song  there  were  two  kinds,  one  was  chaunted  bef  ire 
the  battle,  in  honour  of  Mars ;  the  other  after  the  viC' 
inrf,  in  hon'wr  of  ApoUi^ ;  this  sang  commenced  with 
the  words  **  I  ^  P«an.**  The  allusion  uf  the  word  PlS'^n 
hi  the  name  of  the  FWonians,  is  obvious,  \f>  preeerve 
which  I  have  rendered  it  "iimf  the  pem."— The 
isaee  and  application  of  ilie  word  Pten,  am'>n?si  the 
ane^ms.  was  varioiie  and  equlToeal :  the  c  >mpoeition 
sf  PtiMlar,  in  pealse  of  all  the  gods,  was  called  P^n ;  and 
pBsn  was  als^  one  of  the  namee  (^  Ap  >11  >.  To  which 
k  may  be  added,  that  Ptoan,  being  originally  a  hymn  to 


the  purport  of  the  oracle :  <«  Now,"  they  ex« 
claimed,  «<  the  oracle  will  be  fulfilled ;  this  is 
the  time  for  us.'*  They  attacked,  therefore, 
the  Perinthians,  whilst  engaged  in  their  imagi- 
nary triumph,  and  obtained  so  signal  a  victory 
that  few  of  their  advemries  escaped. 

II.  Such  was  the  overthrow  which  the  Pe- 
rinthians received,  in  their  conflict  with  the 
Psonians :  on  the  present  occasion  they  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  their  liberties  against 
Megabyzus,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Persiana.  After  the 
capture  of  Perinthus,  Megabyzus  overran 
Thrace  with  his  forces,  and  reduced  all  its  cities 
and  inhabitants  under  the  power  of  the  king : 
the  conquest  of  Thrace  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  him  by  Darius. 

III.  Next  to  India,  Thrace  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  considerable;*  if  the  inhabitants 
were  either  under  the  government  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  united  amongst  themselves,  their 
strength  would  in  my  opinion  render  them  in- 
vincible; but  this  is  a  thing  impossible,  and 
they  are  of  course  but  feeble.  Each  different 
district  has  a  different  appellation  ;  but  except 
the  Gete,  the  Trausi,'  and  those  beyond  Cres- 
tona,  they  are  marked  by  a  general  similitude 
of  manners. 

IV.  Of  the  Oeta,  who  pretend  to  be  im- 
mortal, I  have  before  spoken.  The  Trausi 
have  a  general  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  the 
Thracians,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  birth 
of  their  children,  and  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  is  placed  in  the 


Ap'^ln,  from  his  name  Ptsan,  became  afterwards  ex- 
tended in  its  use  to  such  addreeees  to  other  gods." 

4  Afoef  coNetcEfraA/e.J-^Xbucydides  ranks  them  after 
iheSc]rthians,«ndPausRnias  after  the  Celiie.->iLarr/i#r 

6  7*/ atMt.]— These  were  the  people  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Agaihyrsi. 
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midst  of  a  cii  jle  of  his  relations,  who  lament 
aloud  the  evils  which,  a>  a  human  beings,  he 
must  necessarily  undergo,  all  of  which  they 
particularly  enumerate  ;*  but  whenever  any  one 
dies,  the  body  is  committed  to  the  ground  with 
clamorous  joy,  for  the  deceased,  they  say,  de- 
livered from  his  miseries,  is  then  supremely 
happy. 

V.  Those  beyond  the  Crestonians  have  these 
observances: — Each  person  has  several  wives; 
if  the  husband  dies,  a  great  contest  commences 
amongst  his  wives,  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  interest  themselves  exceedingly, 
to  determine  which  of  them  had  been  most 
oeloved.  She  to  whom  this  honour  is  ascribed 
is  gaudily  decked  out  by  her  friends,  and  then 
sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  on  the  tomb 
of  her  husband,'  with  whom  she  is  aflerwards 

1  Partirularlif  enumerate.'}— X  similar  lemiinent  Is 
quned  by  Larcber,  from  a  fragmenl  of  Euripides,  of 
which  ihe  f.jU  jwing  ia  the  Tersion  of  Cicero  :— 

Nun  an daeeiat  eotun  eddmnleidnaiai 
Lugera,  oU  ant  aliquk  in  lueeai  aditoi, 
HiunuiB  Vila  vtria  rapieiiataa  a»h  t 
At  qui  bborw  BOfle  SiUMrt  grvna^ 
Hiuc  ODiii  amien  land*  el  latith  anaqoL 

See  alsa  on  this  subject  Oray's  fine  Ode  on  a  diatant 
Proepecl  of  Eton  College : — 

Abn !  nfudlaa  or  (bdr  doon, 

TbelHUeTKiiniplaf; 

Mo  NOK  iMVB  tbcjr  or  nia  to  eorn^ 

Norouv  bejmidlo4af ; 

YH  KO  tow  all  aranwi  lem  wall 

Tbc  Dilairfcn  of  hnom  Mai, 

And  black  MkTortuMi^  taktU  tnla! 

Alt !  alvMrlhaa wban ia ambmh abud, 

To  aaiaa  Oiair  pnjr,  tha  narlbVoiii  band « 

Ah !  lell  than  th«7  ara  aaeo^ 

Thaw  ilaJI  tha  tmj  j— loin  tiar?  kc—T. 

2  Tomb  of  her  Auffftanii.]— This  custom  was  also  ob> 
served  by  the  Oeus :  at  this  day,  io  India,  women  burn 
themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  huabands,  which 
uaaf e  must  have  been  continued  there  from  remote  an- 
tiquity.   Prapertius  mentions  it: 

Et  eortUBBa  baboal  lati  qm  vinaaquahir 
Cnojoiiiiai,  pgdor  art  aar  lieuiMO  nori ; 

Aidant  vtdrieaa  <«  aaoiB*  »,«elan  poebao^ 
iin|iflBiiiit>|iiB  aaii  m  panada  viiiik 

Cicero  mentions  alsj  the  same  fact.  Larcher qutttes  the 
passage  from  the  Tusculan  Questions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation. 

"  The  women  in  India,  when  their  husband  dies,  ea- 
gerly  contend  to  have  it  determined  which  of  them  he 
loved  beat,  f  )r  each  man  lias  several  wives.  She  who 
conquers,  deems  herself  happy,  is  accompanied  by  her 
friends  to  the  funeral  pile,  where  her  body  is  burned 
with  that  of  hitr  husband ;  they  whn  are  vanquished  de- 
part in  sorrtiw."— The  civil  code  of  the  Indians,  requir- 
ing this  stnuit'e  sacrifice,  is  to  this  effect :  "  It  Is  proper 
r>r  a  woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  Imm  herself 
in  the  fire  wif)  his  corpse,  unless  she  be  wiyi  child,  or 
thai  her  liusUind  be  absent,  or  that  she  cannot  ^t  his 
turban  or  his  girdle,  or  unless  she  devctte  herself 
to  chastity  and  r«libacy :  evrry  wnman  who  thus  burns 
herself  shall,  arcording  to  the  decrees  of  dcMiny,  re* 
main  whh  har  LustMind  in  paradise  f  r  ever.''—'*  This 
practice,"  says  llaynal,  **  so  evidently  conuary  to 


buried ;  his  other  wives  esteem  this  an  aflli^ 
tion,  and  it  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  grest  di^ 
grace. 

VI.  The  other  Thraciana  have  a  custom  of 
selling  their  children,  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
country.  To  their  young  women  they  pay  no 
regard,  suflering  them  to  connect  themselves 
Indiscriminately  with  men ;  but  they  keep  a 
strict  gusrd  over  their  wives,  and  purchase  them 
of  their  parents  at  an  immense  price.  To  have 
punctures  on  their  skin'  is  with  them  a  mark 
of  nobility,  to  be  without  these  is  a  testimony  of 
a  mesn  descent :  the  most  honoursble  life  with 
them  is  a  life  of  indolence ;  the  most  contemp- 
tible that  of  a  husbandman.  Their  supreme 
delight  is  in  war  and  plunder. — Such  are  their 
more  remarkable  distinctions. 

VII.  The  gods  whom  they  worship  are  Msn, 
Bacchus,*  and  Diana :  beaides  these  popular 
gods,  and  in  preference  to  them,  their  princes 
worship  Mercury.  They  swear  by  him  alone^ 
and  call  themselves  his  descendants. 

VIII.  The  funerala  of  their  chief  men  are  of 
this  kind :  for  three  days  the  deceased  is  publicly 
exposed ;   then  having  sacrificed   animals  of 

son,  has  been  chiefly  derived  fmrn  the  dnctrine  of  Ihe 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  a  future  life :  the  hrfs 
of  being  served  ia  the  other  world  by  the  same  persooi 
who  olxyed  us  in  this,  has  been  the  cause  i»f  the  state 
being  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  his  master,  and  the  wiA 
on  the  corpse  of  her  husband ;  but  that  the  Indiana,  who 
firmly  believed  iu  the  transmigration  of  s'wls,  should 
give  way  to  this  prejudice,  is  one  of  those  nnmberlfss 
inconsistencies  which  in  all  parts  of  the  w^rfd  deende 
the  human  mind."— See  Raynal,  vol.  i.  91.  The  remark, 
In  the  main.  Is  just :  but  the  author,  I  fear,  meant  is  in- 
sinuate that  practices  contrary  to  reason  naturally  pnv 
ceed  from  the  doctrines  he  mentions;  a  su^gntJoB 
which,  though  very  worthy  of  the  class  of  writers  to 
which  he  bel  mgs,  has  not  reason  enough  in  K  to  deserve 
a  serious  reply.— ?•. 

3  Punrtures  on  their  sJkm.]— If  PliiUtrch  may  be  cred> 
ited,  the  Thraclans  in  bis  time  made  these  punctnrrson 
their  wives,  to  revenue  the  death  of  Orpheus,  whom 
they  had  murdered.  Phanoclea  agrees  with  this  CfAth 
i*»n,  in  his  poem  upon  Orpheus,  pf  which  a  fragment  has 
been  preserved  by  Stobaiis.  If  this  be  the  true  reason, 
it  is  remarkable  that  what  in  iu  origin  was  a  lainiib- 
ment,  became  afterwards  an  ornament,  and  a  mark  of 
nobility.— Zflrr*«r. 

Of  such  great  antiquity  does  the  custom  of  tattaowisg 
appear  to  have  been,  with  descriptions  of  which,  the 
modem  voyages  to  the  Sooth  Sea  abound. — T. 

4  BarrAtis.]— That  Bacchus  was  w*rshirfed  ia 
Thrace,  is  attested  by  many  authors,  and  particulariy 
by  Euripliles:  in  the  Rhesus,  attributed  to  that  p  et.ihat 
prince,  after  being  slain  by  Ulysses,  wns  transp^ited  ta 
the  cave  s  of  Thrace  by  the  muse  wh  ^  bore  hbn,  and 
becoming  a  divinity,  he  there  declared  the  oreeles  of 
Bacchus.  In  the  Hecuba  of  the  same  author,  Bacctma 
is  callijd  the  deity  of  Thrace.  Some  placed  the  oracle 
of  Bacchus  near  mount  Pkngesa,  others  near  raonm  Bss 
miM.— X4irc-Afr. 
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e^Kery  dcacripUon,  dm)  uttered  many  and  lotid 
UuBB«iiUliona,  they  celebrate  a  feast,^  and  -  the 
body  is  finally  either  burned  or  buried.  They 
afterwarde  raise  a  mound  of  earth*  opon  the 
^Mit,  and  celebrate  games'  of  variooa  kinds,  in 
which  each  particular  contest  has  a  reward  as- 
aigoed  suitable  to  its  nature. 

IX.  With  respect  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  this  region,  and  its  inhabitants,  nothing  has 
jot  been  decisively  ascertained.  What  lies 
beyond  the  later,  is  a  vast  and  almost  endless 
spsce.  The  whole  of  tliis,  as  fur  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  is  inhsbitcd  by  the  Sigyiis,  a  people 
who  in  dress  resemble  the  Medes ;  their  horses 
are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  feeble  make,  but 
their  hair  grows  to  the  length  of  five  digits :  they 
are  Dot  able  to  carry  a  man,  but,  yoked  to  a 
earriage,  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  for 
which  reason  carriages  are  l|ere  very  common. 
The  confines  of  this  people  extend  almost  to  the 
Eneti '  on  the  Adriatic    They  call  themselves 

.  6  CtUbraU  a/^att. "j—Ji  appears  fnm  a  poMafo  io 
Jeremiah,  that  this  mixture  of  m  >iirnins  nnd  feasting  at 
fimerals  was  very  cnmm  *a  amongst  the  Jews : 

**  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  iii  this  land  ; 
they  shall  a  4  be  buried,  neither  shall  meti  l:imeni  f  t 
lliem,  nor  cut  ihemseWes,  nor  make  themselves  bald 
tit  ibem. 

^Nsiiber  shall  men  tear  themselves  f>r  them  in 
BKmminff,  la  comf  ^rt  them  r*r  the  dead  ;  neither  shall 
men  give  them  the  cup  of  cjnsulatian  to  drink  f ^r  their 
frther  or  f  *r  their  mniher. 

«  ThoQ  shall  not  also  go  into  the  houfe  nf  feasting,  to 
sit  with  them  to  eat  and  ti>  drink.*'— xvi.  6, 7,  8. 

The  same  cust.m  is  still  observed  in  the  countries  of 
the  east.— r. 

%  MoMnd  •/ earth.l—Or^r  the  place  of  burial  of  illus- 
trious persons,  they  raised  a  kind  of  tumulus  of  earth. 
This  is  well  expreis^d  in  the  ^'  ingens  aggcritur  lumulo 
telliis,'*  of  Virgil.— i^rfAer. 

Ths  practice  of  raising  barrows  over  the  bodies  of  the 
dec^sed  was  alms^st  universal  in  the  earlier  sees  of  the 
wjrld.  Hamer  mentions  it  as  a  common  practice  among 
the  Oieeks  and  Tr  -j-ins.  Yir^il  alludes  to  it  as  usual  in 
Iks  times  tresled  of  in  the  ^neid.  Xenoph  >n  relates 
that  it  I  bcained  among  the  Persians.  The  Roman  his- 
torians record  that  the  same  mode  of  interring  took 
place  among  their  countrymen;  and  it  appears  tn  have 
prevailed  n<»  less  am  >ng  the  ancient  Germans,  snd 
nsny  other  uncivilized  nations.— &«  Cor«'«  Travth 
tkromgh  Poltu.dy  &c. 

7  C€l€bi-att  ^etmee.]— It  is  impossilile  to  say  when  fu- 
neral games  were  first  instiiuteri.  According  to  Pliny, 
thsy  existed  1  ef  re  the  time  of  Theseus ;  and  many  have 
supposed  tlial  the  famous  games  of  Orcece  were  in  their 
origin  flineral  games.  The  best  deScri|<i:)n  rf  these  Is 
to  be  f  und  in  H  iner  and  io  YirKil.  In  the  farmer, 
those.  celel>raied  by  Achilles  in  hon  ur  of  Pkiroclus ;  in 
the  Uuer,  those  of  fneas  m  memory  of  his  father.— 7*. 

8  BmeUil — i»r  rather  Heneti,  which  sspirate,  repre- 
sented by  the  M  lie  digamma,  f  >rms  the  Latin  name 
Vsneti.  Thsir  h  >rses  were  anciently  in  great  estima- 
tioo.  See  the  Hipp>lytus  of  Euripedes,  ver.  230.  Ho- 
nsr  Sfiaaks  of  their  mules.— 7*. 


a  colony  of  the  Medes '?  ^v^  litis  could  be,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine,  though  in  a  long 
series  of  time  it  may  not  have  been  impossible. 
The  Sigyne  are  called  merchants"^  by  the  LigQ« 
rians,  who  live  beyond  Massiiia :  with  the  Cy« 
prians,  Sigyns  is  the  name  for  spear. 

X.  The  Thraciana  alfirm  that  the  places 
beyond  the  later  are  possessed  wholly  by  boea, 
and  that  a  passage  beyond  this  is  impracticable. 
To  me  thia  seems  altogether  impoaaible,  for 
the  bee  is  an  insect  known  to  be  very  impatient 
of  cold  ;'*  the  extremity  of  which,  as  I  ahoold 
think,  ia  what  renders  the  parte  to  the  north 
uninhabitable.  The  sea-coast  of  this  region 
was  reduced  by  Megabyzus  under  the  power  of 
Peraia. 

XI.  Darius  having  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
went  immediately  to  Ssrdia,  where  he  neither 
forgot  the  aervice  of  Histieus,  nor  the  advice 
of  Coea  of  Mitylene.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  these  two  persons,  and  desired  them  to  ^sk 
what  they  would.  Pliaticus,  who  was  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  wished  for  no  accession  of  power ; 
he  merely  required  the   Edonian'^  Myrcinopi 

9  Coluny  tfthe  Afe<f<«.J— Simbo  says  that  this  people 
i-bserved  in  a  great  measure  the  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians; thus  the  pe'^pie  wh(<m  Herodotus  calls  Medes, 
might  be  considered  es  genuine  Persiansi  according  to 
his  custom  of  conf  unding  their  names,  if  Diudurus  Sicu- 
lus  had  not  decided  the  matter. 

10  CaUtd  A/efYAon/s.]- The  whole  of  this  sentence 
Larcher  omits,  giving  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  insert- 
ed by  s.>me  scholiast  in  the  margin,  and  had  thence 
f 'und  its  way  into  the  text.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  this ;  aikl  I  think  the  ex|ilicatiun  given  by  the 
Abbe  B«tlanger,  in  his  Essais  de  Critique  sur  les  Tr»* 
duct.  d'Herodute,  may  Ciirly  Im  accepted.  **  Herodotus 
means,"  says  he,  **  to  infirm  his  reader,  that  Sigynss  is 
not  an  unusual  word ;  the  Ligurians  use  it  fur  merchants, 
the  Cyprians  fjr  spears.*'— But  if  this  be  true,  the  fui- 
I'lwing  version  byLittlebury  muM  appear  absurd  enough: 
"•  The  Ligurians,"  says  he,  **  who  inhabit  beyond  Mar- 
seilles, call  the  Sigynes  brokers ;  and  the  Cyprians  give 
them  the  name  of  javelins."- 7*. 

11  Impatient  tf  co/d J— This  remsrk  of  Herodotus 
concerning  bees,  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  because  all 
apiaries  are  f  luml  to  succeed  and  thrive  best,  which  are 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  middle  temperature :  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of 
cold  in  which  bees  would  ceare  to  live  and  multiply. 
Modern  experiments  have  made  it  obviously  appear, 
that  in  severe  winters  this  insect  has  («rished  as  frs- 
quently  from  famine  as  from  cold.  It  is  also  well 
known  ihat  bees  have  lived  in  hollow  trees  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Russia.— 7*. 

12  JBdonion.]— This  district  is  by  some  writers  placed 
in  Thrace,  by  others  in  Macedonia.  The  o  is  used  long 
by  Virgil,  and  short  by  Lucan : 

Ac  velnl  ESool  Borea  cwn  ^liritia  alto 


Ntai  qe^lb  vwfke  Ptedi 
Edaoh  OjiTfio  SwwTil  ptana  I  jraa 


It  is  slso  used  long  Io  Horace. 
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with  the  view  of  buildinflf  tliere  a  city  ;  Coee, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  private  individual, 
wished  to  be  made  prince  of  Mitylene.  Hav- 
ing obtained  what  they  ■everally  deaired  thoy 
departed. 

XII.  Dariua,  indnced  by  a  circumstance  of 
which  he  was  acridentaliy  witness,  required 
Megabyzue  to  transport  the  Pieoniana  from 
Europe  to  Asia.  Pigrea  and  Mantyea  were 
natives  of  Feonia,  the  government  of  which 
became  the  object  of  their  ambition.  With 
these  views,  when  Darius  had  passed  over  into 
^sia,  they  betook  themselves  to  Sardis,  car- 
rying with  them  their  sister,  s  person  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty.  As  Darius  was  sitting 
publicly  in  that  division  of  the  city  appropriate 
to  the  Lydians,  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
executing  the  following  artifice :  they  decorated 
their  sister  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
and  sent  her  to  draw  water ;  she  had  a  vessel 
upon  her  head,'  she  led  a  horse  by  a  bridle  fas- 
tened round  her  arm,  and  she  was  moreover 
spinning  some  thread.  Darius  viewed  her  as 
she  passed  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing 
that  her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Per- 
sian, Lydian,  hot  indeed  of  any  Asiatic  female. 
He  was  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen  to  send 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  might  observe 
what  she  did  with  the  horse.  They  according- 
ly followe.1  her :  the  woman,  when  she  came  to 
the  river,  gave  her  horse  some  water,  and  then 
filled  her  pitcher.  Having  done  tbia,  she  re- 
turned by  the  way  she  csme ;  with  the  pitcher 
of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fastened  by  a 
bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before  employed  in 
spinning. 

XIII.  Darius,  equally  surprised  at  what  he 
heard  from  his  servants  and  had  seen  himself, 
sent  for  the  womon  to  his  presence.     On  her 

I  Vpan  her  head.^SicoUt  DamascenuB  tella  a  siin- 
ilar  story  or  Alyattes  king  of  Sardia.  The  princa  was 
one  day  aitling  bef -re  the  walla  of  the  town,  when  he 
beheld  a  Thracian  woman  with  an  urn  on  her  head,  a 
dlstaflTand  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  behind  her  a  horse 
secured  by  a  bridle.  The  kin^,  astonished,  asked  her 
who  and  of  what  country  aho  was  1  She  replied,  she  was 
of  Mysia,  a  diatrict  of  Thrace.  In  consequence  of  thla 
adTenture,  the  king  by  his  ambassadura  desired  Cotys 
prince  of  Thrace  to  send  him  a  colony  fmm  that  cuun* 
trj,  of  men,  women,  and  children.— £ianAer. 

The  Myaia  mentioned  In  the  ab  've  account  la  called 
by  some  Greek  writers  My*ia  in  J5^rfjw,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  province  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor,  Lot 
Pliny  and  m<  st  r>f  the  Latin  writers,  distinsruish  it  more 
effectually  by  writing  iiMasia;  in  which  firm  it  will  be 
^uad  in  the  maps,  extending  at  ing  the  anuihero  side  uf 
•the  Danito,  opposite  tn  Dacia ;  being  the  tract  which 
fbrms  the  modern  Servia  and  BulKsria. 


appearance,  the  brotners,  who  bad  observed  all 
from  a  convenient  aituation,  came  fcrwaids, 
and  declared  that  they  were  Poeonians,  and  the 
viroman  their  sister.  Upon  this,  Darius  ia- 
quired  who  the  Pconians  were,  where  was 
their  country,  and  what  induced  themselves  to 
come  to  Sardis.  The  young  men  replied, 
*<  that  as  to  themselvea,  their  only  motive  was 
a  desire  of  entering  into  hia  service;  thst  Pco- 
nia  their  country  was  situated  on  the  bsnks  of 
the  river  Strymon,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Helleapont."  They  added.  «•  That  die  Poo- 
nians  were  a  IVnjan  colony."  DariUs  then 
inquired  if  all  the  women  of  their  country  wen 
thus  accustomed  to  laliour;  they  replied  with- 
out hesitation  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  was  the 
point  they  bad  particularly  in  view. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  the  above,  Darius 
sent  letters  to  Megabyxua,  whom  he  had  left 
commander  of  his  forces  in  Thrace,  ordering 
him  to  remove  all  the  Peonians  to  Sardis,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  courier  sent 
with  this  message  instantly  made  hiswsy  to 
the  Hellespont,  which  having  passed,  he  pre- 
sented Megabyzus  with  the  orders  of  his  dss- 
ter.  Megabyzus  accordingly  lost  no  'ime  in 
executing  them :  but  taking  with  him  some 
Thracian  guides,'  led  his  army  against  Paonis. 

XV.  The  Pieonisns,  being  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Persisns,  collected  their 
forces,  and  advanced  towards  the  sea,  imagining 
the  enemy  would  there  make  their  attack :  thus 
they  prepared  themselves  to  resist  the  invtuon 
of  Megabyzus :  but  the  Persian  general,  licing 
informed  that  every  approach  from  ihe  sea  was 
guarded  by  their  forces,  under  the  direction  of 
his  guides  made  a  circuit  by  the  higher  psrts 
of  the  country,  and  thus  eluding  the  Peonians, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  their  towns,  of  which, 
as  they  were  generally  deserted,  he  took  po» 
session  without  difficulty.  The  Peonrans,  in- 
formed of  this  event,  dispersed  themivlves,  and 
returning  to  their  families,  submitted  to  the 
Persisns.  Thus,  the  Pconians,  the  Syro- 
pBonians,  the  Psopls,  and  they  who  possess 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Prasian  lake,  were 
removed  from  their  habitations,  and  transport- 
ed to  Asia. 

XVI.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
PangsuR,'  with    the    Dobere,    the   Agrisns, 


2  Ifu-aHan  ^trfdea.]— The  French  lran»lai»>raofHf  rrw 
dotus  who  preceded  Larcher,  mistaking  the  L.-itin  ver 
sion,  sumptis  e  Thnt  '«  ducilioa,  hHve  rendered  ihis|n*> 
sage,  **  commands  nx  v  capitainea  de  Thrace.**— T** 

2  P«m^itii«.]— This  place,  us  Heritdnns  inf^ms  ■ 
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OdoBMnti,  snd  tb^e  of  the  PertioQ  Uke, 
lleg»bjiua  WM  not  able  to  subdue.  They 
yrho  lived  upoo  the  lake,  in  dwellings  of  the 
fiallowiiig  construction,-  were  the  objects  of  his 
Btxt  attempt.  In  tliis  lake  strong  ptlee^  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  over  which  pltnks  are 
thrown,  connected  by  a  narrow  bridge  with 
the  ahore.  These  erections  were  in  lormer 
taoBca  made  at  public  expense ;  but  a  taw  after- 
warda  passed,  obliging  a  man  for  every  wife 
whom  he  should  marry  (and  they  allow  a  plural- 
ity) to  drive  three  of  iheae  piles  into  the  ground, 
takco  from  a  mountain  called  Orbelos.  Upon 
thaae  planks  each  man  has  his  hot,  from  every 
one  of  which  a  trap-door  opens  to  the  water. 
To  prevent  their  infiints  from  falling  into  the 
lake,  they  fasten  a  string  to  th«ir  lege.  Their 
liofscs  and  cattle  are  fed  principally  upon  fish,^ 
•f  which  there  is  such  abundance,  that  If  any 
one  lets  down  a  basket  into  the  water,  and  steps 
aside,  he  may  presently  after  draw  it  up  full  of 
ftsfa.  Of  these  they  huve  two  particular  species, 
called  papraees  and  tilones. 

XVEJ.  fcSoch  of  the  Paonians  as  were  taken 
captive  were  removed  into  Asia.  AfWr  the 
eon^uesl  of  this  people,  Megabyzus  sent  into 
MacedoiHa  seven  Persians  of  bis  army,  next  in 
dignity  and  estimation  to  hiineelf,  requiring  of 
Amyntaa,  in  the  name  of  Darius,  earth  and 
water.  From  the  lake  Prasis  to  Macedonia 
there  la  a  very  short  passage;  for  upon  the 
veiy  brink  of  the  lake  is  found  the  mine  which 
in  after  times  produced  to  Alexander  a  talent 
every  day.  Next  to  this  mine  is  the  Dysian 
nount,  which  being  passed,  you  enter  Mace- 
donia. 

XVIII.  The  Persians  on  their  arrival  were 
admitted  to  an  immediate  audience  of  Amyntas, 
when  they  demanded  of  him,  in  the  name  of 
Darioa,  earth  and  water.  This  waa  not  only 
granted,  but  Amyntas  rcceived'lbe  roessengeri 
hospitably  into  his  fsmily,  gave  them  a  splendid 
entertainment,  and  treated  them  wKh  particular 
kindness.  When  after  the  entertainment  they 
began  to  drink,  one  of  the  Persians  thus  ad- 
dressed Amyntas:  «•  Prince  of  Macedonia,  it 
is  a  custiim  with  us  Persians,  whenever  we 
have  a  public  entertainment,  to  introduce  our 


4  Btrmgpitea,  4^.>~Ezeinplufn  nrbis  In  fliivio  sopsr 
tkals  el  ubulvtis  simctaB  in  Aimrica  hmlwi  TeizeUrai — 


5  With  /•*.]— Tt»rfllBiw,  In  his  History  of  Norway, 
lafurms  OS,  that  In  the  c>ld  and  maritime  pans  of  En* 
rofie  'Jie  catUe  are  M  with  tM\i»^W«u«Ung* 


concubines  and  young  wives.  Since  therefore 
you  have  received  us  kindly,  and  with  the  rttn 
of  hospitality,  and  have  also  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  Darius,  in  giving  him  earth  and  wa- 
ter, imitate  the  cuatom  we  have  mentioned." 
••  Persiana,'*  replied  Amyntas,  •«  our  manners 
are  very  different,  for  our  women  are  kept  ae- 
parate  from  the  men.  But  bince  you  are  our 
maetera,  and  require  it,  what  you  solicit  shall 
be  granted.  Amyntas  therefore  sent  for  the 
women,  who  on  their  coming  were  seated  op- 
posite to  the  Persians.  The  Persians,  observ- 
ing them  beautiful,  told  Amyntas  that  he  waa 
still  defective:  ••  For  It  were  better,'*  they  ex- 
claimed, •«  that  they  had  not  come  at  all,  than 
on  their  appearing,  not  to  suffer  them  to  sit 
near  us,  but  to  place  them  opposite,  as  a  kind 
of  torment  to  our  eyes.***  Amyntas,  acting 
thus,  under  compulsion,  directed  the  women  to 
sit  with  the  Persians.  The  women  obeyed, 
and  the  Persians  being  warmed  by  their  wine, 
began  to  put  their  hands  to  their  bosoms,  and 
to  kiss  them. 

XIX.  Amyntas  observed  this  indecency, 
and  with  great  vexation,  though  his  awe  of  the 
Persians  induct  him  not  to  notice  it    Bat 


(  1\trmeni  to  our  eyta.'}—Th\a  passage  has  been  the 
occastt'O  of  miKh  critical  controversy.  Longinus  cen- 
sures It  as  frigid.  Manjr  learned  men,  in  opposition  to 
Longinus,  have  vindicatsd  the  expression.  Pearce,  In 
his  Ci>nunentaries,  Is  uf  opinion  that  those  who  In  this 
instance  have  opposed  themselves  to  Longinus,  have  not 
entered  into  the  precise  meaning  of  that  critic  The 
historian,  he  observes,  d>  e>  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
beauty  of  these  females  might  not  ezche  dol.^res  oculo- 
run,  bat  they  conid  n»t  themselves  pmperly  be  termed 
dolores  oculonun.  Pearce  quotes  a  passage  ti%aa  £schy 
Ian,  where  Helen  is  called  ^sx^;«Ke»  e^f>MT«rv3ix.«(,the 
lender  dart  uf  the  eyes.  Alexander  the  Great  called  the 
Persian  womsn  £«a.«X«c  •/i/Hsr«»,  the  darts  nf  the  eyes. 
After  all,  to  me  at  least,  considering  it  was  used  by  na- 
•lives  of  Persia,  and  mailing  all  iwance  f  >r  the  warm  and 
figurative  language  of  the  east,  the  expressiun  leems  to 
require  neither  comSMnt  nor  vlndicatl.>n.  In  m*aim  clas* 
sical  lines  written  by  Cowley,  called  The  Account,  1 
find  this  strung  expression : 

WIMB  all  tlw  HUB  u«  by  IhM  toM, 

TlwMdw  nH«r  iMumly  s»M| 
Or  triMa  tin  faaira  an  rMkootd  all, 
Tnm  rfckiy  Autnaa^  bead  that  UU ; 
Or  «r|Ma  lb>  dnpi  that  ank*  ih»  •«, 
WbiM  all  bar  MiMk  ttt7  conolcfB  ba, 
Thou  (hen,  and  Ibeoalniw,  nayV  pnn 
TV  ariHunelkiao  of  ny  leva. 
Aa  bmidnd  lent  at  AilWB  Mon; 
Mi  Corioth  wrHa  an  bnalred  nora  i 
TWm  bwdr«d  nwraai  RhBdaaaad  Onria 
Thfw  baadrad  *lia  n»  mn  torn]  Ma, 
For  am  at  Cn*«  aaeb  Ibop  dou  b«v. 


When  we  consider  that  the  Cretan  archers  ««ie  Me- 
brated  beyond  all  others,  this  ezpressl.tn  will  not 
much  less  bold  or  figurative  than  that  of  HerodoUisb 
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bis  son  Alexander,  who  wm  iIso  present,  and 
witnessed  their  behaviour,  being  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  hitherto  without  the  experience 
of  calamity,  was  totally  unable  to  bear  iu  ••  6ir," 
aaid  he  to  Aniyntas,  being  much  incenaed, 
<«  your  age  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  your  retir* 
ing ;  leave  me  to  preside  at  the  banquet,  and  to 
pay  such  attention  to  our  guests  as  shall  b* 
proper  and  necessary."  Aroyntas  could  not  but 
observe  that  the  warmth  of  youth  prompted  his 
son  to  some  act  of  boldness ;  he  accordingly 
made  him  this  reply  :  **  I  can  plainly  see  your 
motive  for  soliciting  my  absence ;  yon  desire 
ihe  to  go,  that  you  may  perpetrate  somewhat  to 
which  your  spirit  impels  you :  but  I  muit  in- 
sist upon  it,^  that  you  do  not  occasion  our  ruin 
by  molesting  these  men ;  sufier  their  indignities 
patiently. — I  shall  however  follow  your  advice, 
and  retire."  With  these  words  Amyntas  lef^ 
them. 

XX.  Upon  this,  Alexander  thus  addressed 
the  Persians:  "You  are  at  liberty.  Sirs,  to 
repose  yourselves  with  any  or  with  all  of  these 
females :  I  have  only  to  require,  that  you  will 
make  your  choice  known  to  me.  It  is  now 
almost  time  to  retire,  and  I  can  perceive  that 
our  wine  has  had  its  eflect  upon  you.  You  will 
please  therefore  to  sufier  these  women  to  go 
and  bathe  themselves,  and  they  shall  afterwards 
return."  The  Persiana  approved  of  what  he 
aaid,  and  the  women  retired  to  their  proper 
apartmenta ;  but,  in  their  room,  he  dressed  up 
an  equal  number  of  smooth-fsced  young  men 
and  arming  each  with  a  dagger,  he  introduced 
them  to  the  company.  •«  Persians,"  aaid  he, 
on  their  entering,  <*  we  have  given  you  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  and  supplied  you  with 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  procure.  We  have 
also,  which  with  us  weighs  more  then  all  the 
rest,  presented  you  with  our  matrons  and  our 
Btaters,  that  wo  might  not  appear  to  you  in 
any  respect  insensible  of  your  merits ;  and  that 
you  may  inform  the  king  your  master  with 
what  liberality  a  Greek  and  prince  of  Mace- 
donia has  entertained  you  at  brd  and  board." 
When  he  had  thus  said,  Alexander  command- 
ed the  Macedoniana,  whom  he  had  dressed  as 


1  Intitt  upon  »l.l-~Tho  reader  will  in  ihia  place,  I  pre- 
■ume,  be  naturally  sutpici  >us  thai  the  pood  old  king 
Amjntas  waa  well  aware  wliai  hie  enn  Alexander  in* 
tended  m  perpetrate.  If  he  suepected  what  waa  about 
to  be  done,  and  had  not  wished  lis  accomplishment,  he 
would  probably,  nntwiihsianding  hie  age,  have  sutyed 
and  prevented  iu— 7*. 


females,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  Persians ;  Inrt 
on  their  first  sttcmpt  to  touch  them,  ibe  Mace 
donians  put  every  one  of  them  to  death. 

XXI.  l*bese  Persians  with  their  retiniM 
thus  forfeited  their  Uvea  •  they  bad  been  at- 
tended on  this  expedition  with  a  number  of 
carriages  and  servants,  all  of  which  were  seiicd 
and  plundered.  At  no  great  interval  of  tiaCt 
a  strict  inquisition  was  made  by  the  Persiana 
into  this  business ;  but  Alexander,  by  his  dia> 
cretion,  obviated  its  effects.  To  Bubaris,'  a 
native  of  Persis,  and  one  of  those '  who  had 
been  sent  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  he  made  very  liberal  presents,  and 
gave  his  sister  in  marriage*  By.  these  meana 
the  aasaasination  of  the  Persian  officers  waa 
overlooked  and  forgotten. 

XXII.  These  Greeks  were  descended  frofm 
Perdiccas:  this  they  themselves  affirm,  and 
indeed  I  myself  know  it,  from  certain  circonH 
stances  which  I  shsll  hereailer  relate^  My 
opinion  of  this  matter  ia  alqo  conBrmed  by  the 
determination  of  those  who  preside  at  the 
Olympic  games  :^  fur  when  Alexander,  with 
an  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself,  expressed 
a  deaire  of  entering  the  lists,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  his  competitors,  repelled  him  with  scorn, 
asserting,  that  this  wss  a  contest,  not  of  Bar* 
barians,  but  of  Greeks;  but  he  proved  hijD»> 
self  to  be  an  Argive,  and  was  consequently 


2  Bubaria.y-Xi  appears  from  book  the  feventh,  cbapi. 
31,  of  our  author,  that  this  Bubaris  was  the  son  oTllspi- 
bynis.— r. 

3  Om  qflhot€.y—li  Is  contended  hj  Yalknaer,  and 
who  Is  answered  bjr  Larcher,  in  a  very  long  nota,  that 

instead  of  r«v  rrgmmymtt  it  should  be  t«  CTf  anryvfthat 

is.  In  iact,  vkhether  it  should  be  **  one  of  those,**  Itc.  or 
Ji  chief  of  those,"  kc.  Which  of  these  is  the  non  pr^ 
per  reading,  is  nut,  I  think,  of  sufBcient  imponance  to 
warnnt  any  hasty  suspicion,  not  to  say  alteraik>o  of  the 
tezL  That  Bubaris  was  a  roan  of  rank  we  know,  far 
he  was  the  son  of  Mecabyxus ;  that  he  vras  the  chief  of 
those  employed  on  this  occasion,  may  be  presumed, from 
his  receiving  fr  ro  Alexander  many  literal  pressnis,aml 
his  own  sister  In  marriage.-^T*. 

4  Preside  at  the  Olympic  ^omcs.]— The  Judges  who 
presided  at  the  Olympic  games  were  called  Bellmnodiewi 
their  number  varied  at  diflbrent  times ;  thay  wore  a  loog 
time  un,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  Elean  tribes;  but  it  finally  reveitcil 
to  ten.  They  did  not  all  judge  promiscuously  at  evory 
contest ;  but  only  such  as  were  deputed  to  do  sck  Their 
decisions  m^ht  be  appealed  from,  and  they  might  even 
be  accused  Ufjre  the  senate  of  Olympia,  who  sometimes 
set  aside  their  deierminatit>ns.  Thay  who  were  elsctod 
UellanodiciB  were  compelled  to  reside  ten  months  soc* 
cessively  in  a  l;oilding  appropriated  to  their  use  at 
Olympia,  and  named  from  them  the  Hellaoodlcmon,  hi 
order  to  instruct  themselves,  prpvioos  to  tbsir  cmsring 
on  their  office.— Xordker. 
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aI*Gwe«l  to  1)6  a  Greek.  He  was  then  per- 
mitted to  contend,  and  wat  matched  with  the 
fizst  comlwtant.' 

XXill.  I  ba^e  related  the  facta  which  hap- 
|ieiied.  Megabjfaue,  taking  the  Psonians  along 
with  him,  paaaed  the  Hellespont,  and  arnved 
at  Sardia.  At  tbia  perioil,  Histivus  the  Mi- 
lesian was  engaged  in  defending  with  a  wall 
the  place  which  had  heen  given  him  by  Darius, 
as  a  reward  for  his  preserving  the  bridge ;  it  is 
called  Mjrcinus,*  and  is  near  the  river  8try- 
moo.  Megabyzaa,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  8ar* 
dia,  and  learned  what  had  been  done  with  res- 
pect to  Uisliaus,  thus  addressed  Darios : 
**  Have  yon,  Sir,  done  wisely,  in  permitting  a 
Greek  of  known  iurtivlty  and  abilities  to  erect  a 
city  in  Thrace  1  in  a  place  which  aboonda  with 
every  requisite  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  abips;  and  where  there  are  also  mines 
of  silver  t  A  number  of  Greeks  are  there, 
mixed  with  Barbarians,  who,  making  him  their 
leader,  will  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  pi- 
ccute  his  commanda.  Suffer  him  therefore  to 
proceed  no  farther,  leat  a  civil  war  be  the  con- 
seqaeoee.  Do  not,  however,  use  violent  mea- 
sures ;  but  when  you  shall  have  him  in  your 
power,  take  care  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
his  returi)  to  Greece." 

XXIV.  Darius  was  easily  induced  to  yield 
to  the  argumenta  of  Megabyxus,  of  whoae  sa- 
gacity he  entirely' approved.  He  immediately 
therefore  aent  him  a  measage  to  the  following 
purport :  **  Histiaus,  king  Darius  considers  you 
as  one  of  the  ablest  supports  of  his  throne,  of 
which  he  has  already  received  the  strongest 

&  WHh  the  Jfnt  rom&a/an/.]— S«e  Luclsn,  Hermoti< 
BOS,  vol.  i.  p.  782, 783.— Hematerhusius. 

L^rinua.—Do  nnt,  Hermailmoj,  tall  mo  what  an- 
leiitly  was  di>ne,  but  what  joa  yourself  have  seen  at 
BO  great  distance  of  ilms. 

Hermotimta.'-A  silver  am  was  prndaced  sacred  to 
the  god,  into  which  some  imall  I  tts  of  the  lixe  nf  lieani 
were  thrown :  two  of  these  are  inicribed  whh  the  letter 
A,  two  more  whh  B,  two  others  with  O,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  competitors,  there  being 
always  two  lots  marked  with  the  same  letter.  The  com- 
batanu  then  advanced  one  by  one,  and  callinir  on  the 
name  of  Jupiter,  put  his  hand  into  the  um,and  drew  out 
a  1 4.  An  officer  stood  near  with  a  cudcel  In  his  hand, 
and  T«ady  to  atrilce  if  any  one  attempted  to  see  what  let. 
ter  hs  had  drawn.  Then  the  Alyt-irch,  or  one  of  the 
BelUnodicw,  oUicing  them  to  stand  in  a  circle,  paired 
such  toi^ether  as  had  drawn  the  same  letter.  If  the 
number  of  conji-ettt^rs  was  n  >t  equ-tl,  he  who  drew  the 
odd  letter  was  nruched  against  the  vict')r,  which  wea  no 
small  adtantu^a,  as  he  had  to  enter  the  liats  quite  fresh, 
against  a  man  already  fittigued. 

6  ilfyniJ»u«.l— This  place  in  some  books  of  geography 
is  written  Myreanus.— 7*. 


testimony.  He  has  now  in  contemplation  a 
business  of  great  importance,  and  requires  yoar 
presence  and  advice."  Histicus  believed  the 
messenger,  and,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  be* 
ing  invited  to  the  king's  councils,  hastened  to 
Ssrdis,  where  on  his  arrival  Darius  thus  ad- 
drsssed  biro:  "Jlistisaa,  my  motive  foraolicit* 
ing  your  presence  is  this ;  my  not  seeing  you  at 
my  return  from  Scythia  filled  me  with  the  ex* 
tremest  regret :  my  desire  to  converst*  wtth  you 
continually  increased,  being  well  convinced  that 
there  is  no  treasure  so  great  as  a  sincere  and 
ssgacious  friend,  for  of  your  truth  as  well  aa 
prudence  I  have  received  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs.  Tou  have  done  well  in  coming  to  me ; 
I  therefore  entreat  that,  forgetting  Miletus,  and 
leaving  the  city  you  have  recently  built  in 
Thrace,  you  will  accompany  me  to  Suae ;  yoa 
shall  there  have  apartmenta  in  my  palace,  and 
live  with  me,  my  companion  and  my  friend." 

XXV.  Darius,  having  thus  accomplished 
hia  wishes,  took  Histians  with  him,  and  de- 
parted for  Susa.  Artaphernes,  his  brother  by 
the  fsther'a  side,  was  left  governor  of  Sardis ; 
Otanea  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
sea-coaat  Sisamnes,  the  father  of  the  latter, 
had  been  one  of  the  royal  judges ;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  execution  of  hia 
office,  waa  put  to  death  by  Cambyses.  By  order 
of  thia  prince,  the  entire  akin  was  taken  from 
hia  body,  and  fixed  over  the  tribunal^  at  which 
he  formerly  preaided.  Cambyses  gave  the  office 
of  Sisamnca  to  hia  aon  Otanea,  commanding 
him  to  have  conatantly  in  memory  in  what  tri- 
bunal he  sat 

XXVI.  Otanea  having  at  first  the  above 
appointment,  aucceeded  afterwards  to  the  com- 
mand of  Megabyxua,  when  he  reduced  Byxan- 
tium  and  Chalcedon.  He  took  also  Lamponium' 
and  Antandros,'  which  latter  ia  in  the  province 
of  Troy.  With  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  from 
Lesbos,  he  made  himself  master  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  both  of  which  were  then  inhabited  by 
Pelasgi. 

7  F\s€d  over  the  fn'frtffiu/O— This  it  aeems  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  Persia ;  and  cirrupt  judges  were  sume- 
llmes  flayed  alive,  and  their  skins  sAerwards  thus  dia* 
poeed.  L%rcher  quotes  a  paasa^  from  Di  tdinis  SIculus, 
which  inftirmsus  that  Artazerees  punished  some  unjust 
jud?i!S  precisely  in  this  manner.— 7*. 

8  LaiNfMrntHm.}— Pliny,  and  I  believe  Straboycall  this 
pi «ce  Lamporea.    It  was  an  Island  of  the  Chersonese. 

9  ilM/androt.]— 

CI ■iiiiidbipM 

lBtaadie«inrjrswMlinHrnMHbaU«b      Vhf.M».VILi, 

This  piece  has  experienced  a  variety  of  names,  Asso% 
Apollonla,  and  now  Dimitri.~7*. 
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XXVII.  The  Lcmniani  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and  made  a  long  and  vigoroue  reaiat- 
anre,  but  were  at  length  aubdued.  Over  auch 
aa  survived  the  conflict,  the  Peraiana  appointed 
Lycaretua  governor:  he  waa  the  brother  of 
Meander,  who  had  reigned  at  Samoa,  but  he 
died  during  hia  government.  All  the  above 
mentioned  people  were  reduced  to  aervitude : 
it  waa  pretended  that  aome  had  been  deaertera 
in  the  Scythian  expedition,  and  that  othera  bad 
haraaaed  Dartua  in  hia  retreat  Such  waa  the 
conduct  of  Otanea  in  hia  office,  which  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  with  tranquillity. 

XXVIII.  The  loniana  were  aoon  visited 
by  new  calamitiea,  from  Miletua  and  from 
Naxoa.'  Of  all  the  islanda,  Naxoa  waa  the 
happieat:  but  Miletua  might  be  deemed  the 
pride  of  Ionia,  and  waa  at  that  time  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  In  the  two  preced- 
ing agea  it  had  l^en  conaiderably  weakened  by 
internal  factiona,  but  the  tranquillity  of  ita  in- 
habitants waa  finally  reatored  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Pariana,'  whom  the  Milesians  had 
preferred  on  thia  occasion  to  all  the  other 
Greeks. 

XXIX.  To  heal  the  diaordera  which  exist- 
ed amongst  them,  the  Pariana  applied  the  fol- 
lowing remedy : — Thoae  employed  in  thia  office 
were  of  considerable  distinction ;  and  perceiv- 
ing, on  their  arrival  at  Miletua,  that  the  whole 
atate  waa  involved  in  extreme  confusion,  they 
deaired  to  examine  the  condition  of  their  terri- 
toriea ;  wherever,  in  their  progreaa  through  thia 
desolate  country,  they  observed  any  lands  well 
cultivated,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of  the 
owner.  In  the  whole  district,  however,  they 
found  but  few  cstatea  so  circumstanced.  Return- 
ing to  Miletus,  they  called  an  aaaembly  of  the 
people,  and  they  placed  the  direction  of  affiiira  in 
the  handa  of  those  who  had  best  cultivated  their 

1  Abrot.]— This  place  wts  first  called  Simn^le, 
ifterwarda  Dia,  and  then  Naxos ;  there  was  a  place  of 
ihis  name  ais )  In  Sicily.  The  Nazos  of  the  jJBgean  Is 
now  called  Naxia ;  it  was  anciently  famous  f  >r  lis  wheu 
stones,  and  Naxia  cts  became  a  proverb.  In  classical 
slnry,  this  Island  Is  fam«ms  for  being  the  place  where 
Theseus,  returning  frum  Crete,  f  Tsook  Ariadne,  who 
^larwards  became  the  wife  of  Bacchus :  a  very  minute 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  con- 
dition of  this  island.  Is  to  be  found  In  Tournef  .rt.  Ste- 
phens the  peisrapher  seys,  that  the  women  of  Ntix^s 
went  with  child  but  ehrht  months,  and  that  the  island 
possessed  a  spring  of  pure  wine.— 7*. 

3  PonVifU.j— The  inhabiunts  of  Pams  have  always 
been  accninied  peofile  of  good  sense,  and  the  Greeks  tif 
ihe  nelghbourio?  islands  often  make  them  arbitrators  of 
Iteir  dispiiies.'-^ee  Tuumcljrt ;  who  gives  an  ezcelleni 
account  of  this  island. 


lands :  for  they  concluded,  that  they  woald  b« 
watchful  of  the  public  interest,  who  bad  taked 
care  of  their  own :  they  enjoined  all  the  Mito- 
aiana  who  had  before  been  factious,  to  obey 
tbeae,  and  they  thua  reatored  the  general  tran- 
quillity. 

XXX.  The  cvila  which  the  Toniana  expe- 
rienced from  theae  citiea  were  of  thia  nature :— • 
Some  of  the  more  noble  inhabitanta  of  Nazosv 
lieing  driven  hy  the  common  people  intobaniali- 
ment,  aought  a  refuge  at  Miletua;  Miletua  wa« 
then  governed  by  Ariatagoraa,  eon  of  Molpa- 
goras,  the  aon-in-law  and  cousin  of  Hiatiaeoa, 
aon  of  Lysagoraa,  whom  Dariua  detained 
at  Suae :  Histicua  waa  prince  of  Miletna, 
but  waa  at  Susa  when  the  Naxiana  arrived  in 
hia  dominiona. — Theae  exilea  petitioned  Aria- 
tagoraa to  assist  them  with  auppliea,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  return  to  their  country :  be  imme- 
diately conceived  the  idea,  that  by  accompKab* 
ing  their  return,  he  might  eventually  become 
master  of  Naxoa.  He  thought  prop«*r,  bow* 
ever,  to  remind  them  of  the  alliance  which  aob- 
slated  betwixt  Histiaus  and  their  countrymen ; 
and  he  addreawd  them  aa  fbllowa :  I  am  not 
master  of  adequate  force  to  reatore  you  to  your 
country,  if  they  who  are  in  posaeasion  of  Naxo# 
shall  think  proper  to  oppose  me :  the  Maxiana 
I  am  told,  have  eight  thooaand  men  in  arma, 
and  many  ahipa  of  war !  I,  nevertheleaa,  wiah 
to  effect  it,  and  I  think  it  may  be  thua  accom- 
plished :-^Artaphernes,  aon  of  Hyaiaspea,  and 
brother  of  Dariua,  ia  m^  particular  friend  ;  he 
has  the  command  of  all  the  aea-coast  of  Aaia, 
and  ia  provided  with  a  numeroua  army,  and  a 
powerful  fleet ;  he  will,  I  think,  do  all  that  I  de* 
aire."  The  Naxiana  instantly  intruated  Anan- 
goras  with  the  management  of  the  busineaa,  en- 
treated him  to  complete  it  aa  he  could :  they 
engaged  to  easist  the  expedition  with  forces, and 
to  make  presents  to  Artaphernea ;  and  they  ex- 
preased  great  hopea  that  aa  aoon  as  they  should 
appear  before  the  place,  Naxos,  with  the  rest 
of  the  island*  would  immf diatoly  submit ;  fat 
hitherto  non%  of  the  Cycladca  were  under  the 
power  of  Dariua. 

XXXI.  Ariatagoraa  went  immediately  to 
Sardta,  where  meeting  with  Artaphernea,  ha 
painted  to  him  in  flattering  terma  the  island  ef 
Naxoa,  which,  though  of  no  great  extent,  he 
represented  as  exceedingly  fair  and  fertile,  con- 
veniently aitUQted  with  respect  to  Ionia,  very 
wealthy,  and  remarkably  popttIoua.--M  It  will 
be  worth  your  while,"  aaid  he,  •«  to  make  an  ex- 
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pMlition  against  it,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
its  exiles ;  to  facilitate  this,  I  already  possess  s 
conatderable  sum  of  money,  besides  what  will 
be  otiierwise  supplied.  It  is  proper  that  we 
who  set  the  expedition  on  foot  should  provide 
the  contingent  expenses ;  but  you  will  certainly 
■eqnire  to  the  king  our  master,  Naxos  with  its 
dependencies,  Paros  and  Androe,  with  the  reat 
of  the  islaoda  called  the  Cyclades :  from  hence 
you  may  easily  attempt  the  invasion  of  Euboea,' 
an  bdand  large  and  fertile,  and  not  at  all  inferior 
to  Cyprus ;  this  will  aflbrd  you  an  easy  conquest, 
and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  will  be  suflicient 
to  effect  the  whole.'*  To  this  Artaphernes  re- 
plied, ••Whatever  you  recommend  will,  unquea- 
ttooably,  promote  the  interest  of  the  kingt  and 
the  particulara  of  your  advice  are  reasonable  and 
conaistent ;  inatead  of  one  hundred,  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  veaseb  shall  be  ready  for  you  in 
the  beginning  of  spring ;  it  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  king's 
authority ." 

XXXII.  Pleaaed  with  the  answer  he  receiv- 
ed, Ariatagoraa  returned  to  Miletus.  Arta- 
phernes sent  immedistely  to  acquaint  Darius 
with  the  project  of  Arlstagoras,  which  met  his 
approbation ;  he  accordingly  fltted  out  two  hun- 
dred triremea,  which  he  manned  partly  with 
Peraiana  and  partly  with  their  allies;  Mega- 
bates  had  the  command  of  the  whole ;  a  Persian 
of  the  family  of  the  Achsmenides,  related  to 
Darioa  and  himself,  w^ose  daughter,  if  report 
may  be  credited,^  waa,  in  succeeding  times, 
betrothed  to  Pausanias  the  Lacedemonian,  son 
of  Cleombrotus,  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  These  forces,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Megabatea,  were  sent  by  Artaphernes 
to  Ariatagoraa. 

XXXIII.  Megabates  embarking  at  Mile- 
tua,  with  Aristagoras,  a  body  of  lontans,  and 
the  Naxians,  pretended  to  sail  towards  the 
Hellespont ;  but  arriving  at  Chios,  be  laid-to 
near  Caucasa,^  meaning,  under  the  favour  of  a 

3  Ifubma.^—Th\§  large  island  Is  now  commonly  cal- 
led NefTopoDt  or  Nefrspml,  by  the  Europeans;  which 
b  a  corruption  of  its  proper  appellation  Egripo:  an- 
ciently h  had,  at  difRirem  times,  a  great  variety  of 
names,  Maoris,  Ch  ilcis,  Asopis,  &c.  At  Artemlsium, 
ene  of  Its  promontories,  the  first  bottle  was  fought  be* 
twixt  Xerxes  and  the  Oreeke.— -7*. 

4  ^report  maybe  credit ed.l— It  appears  by  this,  that 
when  Her  id  >tU8  composed  thig  warlc,  he  had  no  Icnow- 
ledcs  of  the  Inter  in  which  Faasnnias  demanded  of  Xer> 
xes  his  dauiriiier  in  marriage.— Ii  may  be  seen  in  Thn- 
cydides. — Larrher. 

h  Near  Caiteiua.']^Th\B  passage  has  been  errnne')us- 
ly  rsnderod,  by  the  French  translators  of  Herodotus  who 


north  wind,  to  pasa  from  thence  to  Naxoa 
The  following  circumatanee,  however,  happen- 
ed, as  if  to  prove  that  ft  was  not  ordained  fo* 
the  Naziaha  to  suffer  from  this  expedition  :— 
Megabatea  on  going  his  rounds,  found  a  Myn- 
dian  vessel  deserted  by  its  crew ;  he  was  so 
exasperated,  that  he  commanded  bis  guards  to 
And  Scylax,  who  commanded  it,  and  to  bind 
him  in  such  a  situation,  that  hia  head  should 
sppear  outwardly  from  the  opertore  through 
which  the  oar  paased,  his  body  remaining  in 
the  vessel.  Aristagoraa  being  infom  ed  of  the 
treatment  which  hia  friend  the  Myndian  had 
received,  went  to  Megabalea  to  make  his  ex- 
cuse, and  obtain  his  liberty ;  but  as  his  expo»> 
tulations  proved  ineffectual,  he  went  himaelf 
and  released  Scylax.  Megabates  wsa  much 
incensed,  and  expreaaed  hia  displeasure  to  Aria- 
tagoraa ;  from  whom  he  received  this  reply : 
"  Your  authority,'*  aaid  Aristagoras,  •«  does  not 
extend  so  far  aa  you  suppose ;  yon  were  sent 
to  attend  me,  and  to  aail  wherever  I  ahould 
think  expedient;— yon  are  much  too  ofllicioua." 
Megabatrs  took  thia  reproach  so  ill,  that  at 
the  approach  of  night  he  despatched  some  emia- 
ssries  to  Naxos,  to  acquaint  the  inhabitanta 
with  the  intended  invasion. 

XXXIV.  Of  thia  atuck  the  Naxiana  had 
not  the  remotest  expectation ;  but  they  took 
the  advantage  of  the  intelligence  imparted  to 
them  and  provided  against  a  siege,  by  remov- 
ing their  vsluables  from  the  fields  to  the  town, 
and  by  laying  up  a  store  of  water  and  pro- 
visions, and,  lastly,  by  repairing  their  walls; 
they  were  thus  prepared  against  every  enier^ 
gence,  whilst  the  Persians,  passing  over  from 
Chios  to  Naxos,  found  the  place  in  a  perfect 
state  of  defence.  Having  wasted  four  months 
in  the  attack,  and  exhausted  all  the  pecuniary 
resources  which  themselves  had  brought,  togeth- 
er with  what  Aristagoras  supplied,  they  still 
found  that  much  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
their  purpose;  they  erected,  therefore,  a  fort  for 
the  Naxian  exiles  and  returned  to  the  continent 
greatly  disappointed. 

XXXV.  Aristagoras  thus  found  himself  un- 
able to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Artapher- 

preceded  Larcher,  as  well  aa  by  ourcotintryman  Little* 
bury,  " overagainst  mount  Caurasus ;"  but  wh^evei 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  attend  to  the  Reofrraphica)  distatr 
ces  of  mount  Caucasus  and  the  ielands  of  the  £?ean 
sea, Chios,  and  Naxns,  will  easily  perceive  that  the  plice 
here  meant  must  be  sr>nie  strait  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
or  Btme  small  island  in  ils  vicinity.— See  the  Esiais  d« 
Critique  snr  les  Traductions  d'Uerod;>te,  by  the  AbSr^ 
BelUnger.— 7*. 
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nes ;  and  he  was  alto,  to  his  great  vexation, 
called  upon  to  dnfray  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  he  saw  moreover,  \n  the  person  of  Me- 
gabates,  an  accuser,  and  he  feared  that  their  ill 
success  should  be  imputed  to  him,  and  made  a 
pretence  for  depriving  him  of  his  authority'  at 
Miletus;  all  these  motives  induced  him  to 
meditate  a  revolL  Whilst  he  was  in  this  per- 
plexity, a  messenger  arrived  from  Histieus,  at 
6usa,  who  brought  with  htm  an  express  com- 
mand to  revolt ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
impressed  in  legible  characters  upon  his  skull ; ' 
Histisus  was  desirous  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  Aristagoras,  but  as  the  ways  were 
strictly  gusrded,  he  could  devise  no  other 
method  ;  he  therefore  took  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  slaves,  and  inscribed  what  we 
have  mentioned  upon  his  skull,  being  first 
shaved  ;  he  detained  the  man  till  his  hsir  wss 
again  grown,  when  he  sent  him  to  Miletus,  de- 
siring him  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible ;  snd 
simply  requesting  Aristagoraa  to  examine  his 
skull,  he  discovered  the  charactera  which  com- 
manded him  to  commence  a  revolt.  To  this 
measure  Histisus  was  induced,  by  the  vexation 
he  experienced  from  his  captivity  at  8usa.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  as  soon  as  Aristagoras 
was  in  action,  he  should  be  able  to  escape  to 
the  sea-coast;  but  whilst  every  thing  remained 
quiet  at  Miletus,  he  had  no  prospect  of  cfijct- 
tng  his  return. 

XXXVr.  With  these  views  Histinus  des- 
patched his  emissary ;  the  message  he  delivered 
to  Aristagoras  was  alike  grateful  and  season* 
able,  who  accordingly  signified  to  his  party, 

1  ZJjpon  hit  akuU.y-M^nj  curioDi  contrivances  are  on 
recortl,  of  which  the  ancients  availed  themselves  to 
convey  secret  intelli?enc.e.  Ovid  mentions  an  example 
of  a  letter  InscriLed  on  a  person's  back : 

OtVttlt  line  CQ0O^  r^^  flOrpCTS  VCIVI  nBTvU 

IVKbrnt,  iniiie  mo  onpora  vcrte  hnL 
The  circumtAniire  here  mentioned  by  Herodntua  is  tf\6 
at  greater  1cn?th  by  Aulua  Oellius,  who  taya  thai  Hia- 
titeuB  choae  mie  rf  his  domestics  for  this  purpose  who 
had  s^re  eyeei,  locure  which  he  lold  him  that  his  hdir 
mu9t  be  shaved,  and  his  head  scarified ;  having  done 
which,  he  wr  le  what  he  intended  on  the  man's  head 
and  ihen  sent  him  Ui  Aristasoras,  who,  he  t<  Id  him, 
wnuld  eflfeci  his  cure  by  shaving  his  head  a  second  linie. 
Juseiihus  menti  ns  a  variety  of  8irala<rems  to  eflici  ihia 
purpose ;  s.mie  were  seol  in  coflins,  during  the  Jewish 
war,  I'l  convey  InielUrence ;  others  crept  cui  cf  pluces 
disfuised  liked  ^8 ;  aume  have  conveyed  their  intentions 
in  van  >ua  articles  '^f  f  md ;  and  in  tish'^p  Wilkin's  Mer- 
cury, were  a  number  of  examples  of  this  nature  are 
cMlec*4d,  menii  >n  is  made  of  a  person,  who  n  lied  up  a 
Irtterfn  a  wax  cindla,  bidding  tha  messenser  inform 
the  pany  ihnt  was  lo  receive  It,  that  the  caadle  wuuld 
f4ve  him  lij^hi  f >r  his  bQsiaess.~7*. 


that  his  own  opinions  were  confirmed  by  the 
commands  of  Histieus :  his  intentions  to  com- 
mence a  revolt  met  with  the  grnersl  spprobation 
of  the  assembly,  Hecatsus  the  historian  being 
the  only  one  who  dissented*.  To  dissosde  them 
from  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Persian 
monarch,  he  enumerated  the  various  nstions 
which  Dsrius  had  subdued,  and  the  prodigious 
power  he  possessed ;  when  he  found  these  ar* 
goments  ineffectual,  he  advised  them  to  let  their 
fleet  tske  immediste  possesision  of  the  ses,  u 
the  only  means  by  which  they  might  expect 
success.  He  confessed  that  the  resources  of 
the  Milesians  were  but  few  ;  but  he  suggeslsd 
the  idea  that  if  they  would  make  a  seizure  of 
the  wealth  deposited  by  Crcesus  the  I^ydian  in 
the  Branchidian  temple,'  they  might  promise 
themselves  thnse  two  advantages ;  they  wouU 
be  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  by  thus  using  these  ricties  themselves, 
would  prevent  their  being  plundered  by  the  en- 
<*my. — That  these  riches  were  of  very  consideih 
able  value,  I  have  explained  in  my  first  book. 
This  advice,  however,  was  ill  received,  al* 
though  the  determination  to  revolt  was  fixed  snd 
universal :  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  their  partf 
should  sail  to  the  army,  which,  on  its  return 
from  Naxos  had  disembarked  at  My  us,'  with 
the  view  of  seizing  the  persons  of  the  oflkers. 
XXXVH.  latragoras  wss  the  person  em- 
ployed in  this  business ;  who  so  far  succeeded, 
that  he  captured  Oliatt:^  the  Mylaascnsian,  son 
of  Ibanolis;  Histieus  of  Termene,^  son  of 
Tymnis ;  Coes  the  son  of  Erxsnder,  to  whom 
Dsrius  had  given  Mitylene;  together  with  Ar^ 
istagoras  the  Cymcan,  son  of  Heraclides;  with 
many  othera.  Aristagoras  thua  commenced  a 
regular  revolt,  full  of  indignation  againat  Darius. 

2  Branrhidian  temph.'j—Tt'T  an  accram  oTthe  temple 
of  Branchlddp,  see  pare  15.  **  If  Aristaefras,*'  says  Lu^ 
cher, "  had  f '11  w  'd  the  prudent  counsel  of  Hecaieus, 
he  w  >u1d  have  had  an  IncresM  nf  power  a^inst  the  Per* 
sianB,and  deprived  Xerxes  <  f  iheof^rtoniiy  of  pillagiftff 
this  temple,  and  empl  jed  its  riches  against  Greece.-  T. 

3  Afyva.] — ^This  ciiy  was  given  to  Tbcmisioclcs,  U> 
furnish  his  table  with  fish,  with  which  the  hay  of  Myus 
f  rmerly  ab(^unded :  ilie  bay,  in  prvtcessrf  time,  became 
a  frcah  water  lake,  and  prniuced  such  suarma  if  gnats, 
that  the  inhabitants  deaerted  the  (luce,  and  were  after 
WNrds  incrporatcd  withthe  Milesians.  Chaudler,  wbu 
visited  this  place,  cumplains  that  the  *'h\  nt:isanceof  Bfy 
us  tormented  him  and  hisc<'m(«nionsexccediofly,asd 
that  towards  the  eveuinc  the  Inside  of  iheir  tent  was 
made  (|tiife  llacli  by  tiie  number  uf  gnats  which  infested 
them.— 7*. 

4  Ttrmnt^.']— lurcher  remarks  on  this  wnnl.lbat  no 
such  pltce  oisied  in  Carta  as  Tenrere,  which  is  the 
coromun  reading :  it  certainly  ought  lo  tiS  Temicoe;— T* 
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To  engage  the  Milesians  to  set  in  concert  wtth 
him,  he  established  among  them  a  republican 
formof  goTernment.  He  adopted  a  similsr  con- 
dnct  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Ionia ;  and  to 
ezdte  a  general  prejudice  in  bis  favour,  he  ex- 
pelled the  tyrants  from  some  pieces,  and  he 
also  sent  back  those  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
iFessels  which  served  sgsinst  Nasos,  to  the  cities 
to  which  they  severally  belonged. 

XXXVIII.  The  inhabitanu  of  Mitylene 
had  no  sooner  got  Goes  into  their  hsnds,  thsn 
they  put  him  to  death,  by  stoning  him.  The 
Cymeaus  sent  their  tyrant  back  again  ;  and  the 
generality  of  those  who  hsd  possessed  the  su- 
preme authority  being  driven  into  exile,  an 
equal  form  of  government  was  established :  this 
being  accomplished,  Aristagoras  the  Milesian 
directed  magistrates,'  elected  by  the  people,  to 
be  established  in  the  different  cities;  after 
which  he  himself  sailed  in  a  trireme  to  Laceds- 
mon,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  procuring 
some  powerful  sUies. 

XXXIX.  Anaxaiidrides,  son,  of  Leontes, 
did  not  then  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta :  he 
was  deceased,  and  bis  son  Cicomenes  had  sue- 
ceded  him,  rather  on  account  of  his  family  than 
his  virtues  :  Anaxandrides  bad  married  his 
niece,  of  whom  be  was  exceedingly  fond  though 
she  produced  him  no  children ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ephori  thus  expostulated  with  him : 
«*  If  you  do  not  feel  for  yourself,  you  ought  for 
us,  and  not  suffer  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  to  be 
extinguished.  As  the  wife  which  you  now  have 
is  bsrren,  repudiate  her  and  msrry  snother,  by 
which  you  will  much  gratify  your  countrymen.*' 
He  replied,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  either 
of  their  requests,  as  he  did  not  think  them  to 
be  justified  in  recommending  him  to  divorce  an 
innocent  woman,  and  to  marry  another. 

XL.  The  ephori  consulted  with  the  senste, 
snd  made  him  this  reply  :  "  We  observe  your 
excessive  attachment  to  your  wife ;  but  if  you 
would  avoid  the  resentment  of  your  countrymen, 
do  whst  we  advise :  we  will  not  insist  upon 
your  repudiating  your  present  wife, — behave  to 
her  as  you  have  always  done ;  but  we  wish  you 
to  marry  snother,  by  whom  you  may  have  off- 
spring."— To  this  Anaxandrides  assented,  and 
from  that  time  had  two  wives,^  and  two  separate 

BJMb'w/ra/e*.']— The  ork'Inal  is  rre!*^ny»<t  which, 
ts  M.  Larchcr  reniarki,  il  ea  int  In  this  phtce  meitn 
the  leader  tT  an  army,  hut  a  niHgiatrate,  corrcspondiug 
wHh  Oic  arch»ni  if  Athens.— 7'. 

6  7Vo  trtvMO-"**  He  was  the  only  Lacedamonian," 


dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  coun- 
try. 

XLI.  At  no  great  interval  of  time  the 
woman  whom  he  last  married  produced  him 
this  Cleooieues,  the  presumptive  heir  of  his 
dominions ;  about  the  same  period  his  former 
wife,  who  had  hitherto  been  barren,  proved 
with  child.  Although  there  was  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  her  pregnancy,  the  relstions  of  the 
second  wife,  vexed  at  the  circumsitance,  indus- 
triously circulsted  a  report,  that  she  hsd  not 
conceived,  but  intended  to  impose  upon  them  a 
supposititious  child.  Instigated  by  tlicse  insin- 
uations, the  ephori  distrusted,  snd  narrowly 
observed  her;  she  was,  however,  delivered, 
first  of  Dorieus,  then  of  Leonidas,^  and  lastly 
of  Cleombrotus :  by  some  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twinr. 
The  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Prinetades,  and  grandaughter  of  Demarmenus, 
had  never  any  other  child  but  Cleomenes. 

XLII.  Of  Cleomenes  it  is  reported,  that 
he  had  not  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties,  but 
was  insane;  Dorieus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
greatly  distinguished  by  his  accomplishments, 
and  trusted  to  find  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
vslour  snd  by  merit.  On  the  death  of  Anax- 
andrides,' the  Lscedemoniiins,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  their  nation,  preferred  Cleo- 
menes,^ as  eldest^  to  the  sovereignty.  This 
greatly  disgusted  Dorieus,  who  did  not  choose 
to  become  the  dependent  of  his  brother;  taking 
with  him,  therefore,  a  number  of  his  country- 
men, he  left  Spsrta,  and  founded  a  colony  : 
but  so  impetuous  wss  his  resentment,  that  he 
neglected  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
where  he  should  fix  his  residence  :  nor  did  ho 
observe  any  of  the  ceremonies  '^  usual  on  such 

says  Pausanlas,  **  who  had  two  wives  at  the  same  tinne. 
and  had  two  gepHrate  dwellings."— &e  Pautaniait,  LOf 
cm.  lib.  ill.  chap.3.  211.-7'. 

7  Le<mida».')—TU\B  w.is  iha  l«nnidas  who  died  with 
so  mnch  pr-ry  at  the  strahs  cf  Thermopyla 

8  Anaxanffride».']—An  ap"lhe«-'m  of  this  Anaxandri- 
des is  lefl  ty  Pluiarch :  l^in^  askpd  why  they  preserved 
no  money  in  the  exchequer;  "  That  the  kce{>erB  of  it," 
he  replied,  **  mi^ht  m.t  Ite  temi>ted  to  l:ecome  knaves." 

-r. 

9  Cieomenea.'l—Th'iB  ^!e'*mene^  as  is  reported  by 
.Xlian,  u«ed  t*  s  y  that  Il'imcr  was  the  p*  et  (>f  the  La* 
cedsemoiii:ini,  and  H»-si  h1  the  p  et  <>f  tlie  Hel  48 :  one 
tausht  the  art  <.f  w^r,  the  «»iher  •  f  apriculiure.— 7*. 

10  Of  the  rfrfm<.wi«fl.]— Amonpat  other  ceremonies 
which  they  <  baerved,  when  ihey  went  to  establish  a 
colony,  they  liolt  s  me  fire  fr»m  the  Prytaneum  of  ihs 
mein'imlls:  and  if  in  the  c<  l.-ny  this  ever  was  9X 
tinsutuhed,  they  returned  U>  the  metn>|Ktlis  to  rekiudls 
il. — Lan  htr. 
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occasions.  Under  the  condaet  of  loroe  The- 
reans  he  sailed  to  Africa  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  near  Cinyps,'  one  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  in  that  part  of  the  world  : 
in  the  third  year  of  his  residence,  being  expelled 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Msci,  Afri,  and 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  the  Peloponnese. 

XLIII.  Here  Anticharca  of  Elis  advised 
him,  in  conformity  to  the  oracles  of  Laios,' 
to  found  Heraclea  in  Sicily  :  affirming  that 
all  the  region  of  Eryz  was  the  property  of 
the  Heraclidc,'  as  having  belonged  to  Her^ 
cnles :  he  sccordingly  went  to  Delphi  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  whether  the  country  where  he 
WBS  about  to  reside  would  prove  a  permanent 
acquisition.  The  reply  of  the  Pythisn  being 
favourable,  he  emltarked  in  the  same  vessels 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Africa,  and 
sailed  to  Italy. 

XhlY.  At  this  period,  ss  is  reported,  the 
Sybarites,  under  the  conduct  of  Telys  their  king, 
meditated  an  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona ;  apprehetisive  of  which,  these  latter 


1  Cin^!p«.]— The  vi  ;inity  rf  this  rivtr  abounded  Id 
goals  and  ^as  cekb'ated  for  iia  fertility.— See  Virgil: 

Ncc  Binw  la  em  butaa,  Ineamqut  bmbU 
Clnlphii  «Md  M  U  cL 

It  may  be  proper  to  utwerve,  that  this  pasaape,  qu^ed 
from  Virgil,  hai  been  he  occasi  in  of  much  literary  coo* 
troveray.— See  Heyne  on  Oe-irgic.  lib.  iii.  313. 
Cialpklc  ■!  till  eitioi  DuoMnliit  attaM. 

This  river  ia  in  the  iiatricl  belonging  to  the  modern 
Tripoli. 

The  Cinjpe  fell  int  j  the  sea,  near  Leptia,  in  Pro|'er 
A^ica;  Claudian  haa  called  it  Vagutt  with  ui  much 
appropriation  of  hia  epithet ;  fur  iu  course  la  ahitn  and 
not  wandering : 

Qon  VsKu  hvnedtt  CiiiT|«,  el  praslani  hortk 
lieqieriduin  Trilna.  el  Gir  MfrHtama  aaw  i, 
JBtbiofim,ilBiai  aMttitsgvjbiie  MlaBi.-> 

2  OrarUt  tf  Laiua.'}— The  Greek  ia  •■  t«v  >\«isv 
XfnTM*9  :— ihia  M.  Larcher  haa  rendered  "  the  oracles 
declared  to  Laiua." 

3  Belonged  to  //ercti/eir.]— When  Herculea  came  into 
the  country  of  Eryz,  the  aan  of  Venua  and  Bula 
the  kin^  of  the  c«  vniry,  challenged  Herculea  to  wreaile 
with  hiro :  bth  aidea  propoaed  the  wager  U)  be  won  and 
locL  Eryx  laid  tu  aukc  hia  kingdom,  but  Herculea  hia 
oxen :  Eryz  at  firat  diadalned  auch  an  unequal  wager, 
not  fit  to  be  comr«red  with  hia  country ;  but  when  Her- 
culea, on  the  other  aide,  anawered,  that  if  he  loat  them, 
he  should  It^as  hia  immortality  with  them,  Eryz  waa 
contented  with  the  c«)ndition,  and  engared  in  the  con- 
teat  :  but  he  waa  overcome,  and  ao  wxa  atripped  of  the 
pnasesait^n  of  hia  c*  uniry,  which  Herculea  gave  to  the 
tnbabitania,  all  wing  them  to  talie  the  fruita  to  their 
own  var,  till  a>me  uf  hia  ptjtierity  came  to  demand  it, 
which  afterwarda  hap|«ued ;  fir,  many  asea  after.  Dv^ 
rieus  the  Lacedcm  nian,  Bailing  into  Sicily,  recovered 
his  anceetor*a  d.iminion,  and  there  built  Heraclea.— 
Booik'9  Diudaru9  SKcuIm 


implored  the  sssistance  of  Doriens :  be  listoneJ 
to  their  soliciistions,  and  joining  forccst  ho 
marched  with  them  against  Sybaris,^  aiitl  took 
it,'  The  Sybaritea  say,  that  Dorieoa  and  his 
companions  did  this ;  but  the  people  of  Crotona 
deny  that  in  their  contest  with  the  Sybaurilcs 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  aasi>tsiice  of  mny 
foreigner,  except  Caltiaa  of  Elis,  s  priest  of  the 
family  of  the  lamids.'  He  had  fled  from  Telja, 
prince  of  Sy  baris,  because  on  some  solemii  aacri- 
ficc  be  waa  not  able  from  inspecting  the  entrails 
of  the  victim  to  promise  socreas  againat  Cn^ 
tone.— The  matter  is  thus  differently  atalcd  by 
the  two  nations. 

XLV.  The  proofs  of  what  they  severally 
assert  sre  these  .''—The  Sybarites  show  near  the 
river  Craatis,  which  is  sometimes  dry,  a  aacfcd 
edifice,  built,  as  they  afllimi,  by  Dorieus,  after 
the  capture  of  his  city,  and  consecrated  lo  the 
praetian  ^  Minerva.  The  death  of  Doricaa  him- 
self is  soother,  snd  with  them  the  strongest  tes- 
timony, for  he  lest  his  life  whilst  scting  in 


4  flB^Aori*]— was  f  unded  by  the  Achaaans,  betwixt 
the  rivers  Craatia  and  SyLaris ;  it  sun  twcane  a  placa 
of  great  opulence  and  pi>wer;  the  eflVminacy  of  the  pei>> 
pie  became  proverLial ;  see  Plutarch.— *'li  ia  reported," 
says  he,  in  hia  Banquet  of  the  S.  ven  Wtae  Men,  *  that 
the  Sytiaritea  used  lu  invhe  their  nei(,hbnuiv*  wives  a 
whole  twelvemonth  tef  re  their  enteruinmeats,  that 
they  micht  have  convenien:  time  to  dress  and  adorn 
ihcmselves."~-S«e  also  Athena  us,  boi  fc  zti.  c.  3^  by 
whom  many  whimaical  lliinpa  ar«  reci'tdcdi^f  the  Sytia 
riiea.  Their  atiendanta  at  the  bath  had  fetters,  that  they 
mi}:ht  not,  by  their  careleea  haat  e,l-urn  thi>ee  wbii  t«ihed ; 
all  noiay  tradea  were  banished  fnm  ihrlr  city,  that  the 
sleep  uf  the  citizens  mi^ht  n  t  be  disiartad;  fur  the 
aame  reas.m,  ala»,  they  permitted  no  c«  cka  to  be  kept 
in  their  ciiy.  An  inhabitant  of  ihia  ('lace  leing  once  at 
Sparu,  WHS  Inviiefl  to  a  public  entcnainment,  where 
with  otiier  gueata,  he  waa  aeated  on  a  wiK^cn  bench: 
**  Till  n>  w,"  he  remarked,  **  the  bravery «  f  the  SSfeutaos 
haa  exciied  my  ndmirati'  n ;  bui  T  n<>  \'*ni  er  wonder  that 
men  living  »•  hard  a  life  ahi  uld  be  fearlesa  I'f  death. 
This  place  was  afterwarda  called  Tburium. — T. 

6  And  took  I/.]— The  cause  i  f  the  war,  according  lo 
DiodoruaSiculiis,waathia*/*  Telyaiiersuadedthe  Syljar- 
ilea  to  banish  five  hundred  of  their  most  powerful  chi* 
sens,  and  to  sell  their  effects  by  |  ublic  uuctiun ;  the  ax 
iles  retired  to  Crotona.  Telya  aeut  anilwaaadors  to  de- 
mand the  fugitives,  or  in  case  tf  refuaal  to  demnoce 
war ;  the  |  e"|  le  were  diapi-sed  Ui  give  them  up,  tat  the 
celelirated  Pythagoras  )«rsuaded  them  to  engage  in  iheir 
defence:  Alilo  waa  very  active  in  the  contest.aod  the 
event  waa  ao  fatal  to  the  Sybarhea,  that  their  town  was 
plundered  and  reduced  Vi  a  |«ri<ct  solittide."— Z.artA«r. 

<>  /omtdce.]— T«  laroua  and  his  descendants,  who  ware 
after  him  called  lamidv,  A|«llo  gave  the  art  of  divU»a- 
tion.— See  ih«  fifth  Olympic  ( f Pindar. 

7  Cnu/ion.]— The  city  Craatia,  or,  as  it  Is  otherwise 
called,  Crasiua,  waa  celebraied  t.r  L«inR  the  birthplace 
of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  and  of  the  cowtaaaa 
Uis.-7. 
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•p]iontioii  to  the  express  commands  of  the 
onde.  For  if  he  had  confined  bis  exertions  to 
what  was  the  avowed  object  of  his  eipedition, 
1m  wookl  have  obtained,  and  effectually  secured, 
the  possession  of  the  region  of  Eryx,  and  thas 
hive  preserred  himself  and  his  followers.  The 
inhabitants  ofCrotona  are  satisfied  with  exhibit- 
ing certain  lands  given  to  the  Elean  Calliss,  in 
ths  district  of  Crotona,  wlych  even  within  my 
leraerabrance  the  descendants  of  Callias  pos- 
wss:  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dorieus,  nor 
•ny  of  bis  posterity.  It  must  be  obvious,  that 
if  this  Dorieus,  in  the  war  above  mentioned, 
*  bad  assisted  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  would 
have  given  more  to  him  than  to  Callias.  To  the 
above  different  testimonies,  every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  give  what  credit  he  thinks  proper. 

XLVI.  Amongst  those  who  accompanied 
Dorisus,  with  a  view  of  founding  a  colony,  were 
ThsHalos,  Panebates,  Celees,  and  Euryleon, 
iU  of  whom,  Euryleon  excepted,  fell  in  an  en- 
pgement  with  the  Phenicians  and  iEgestans, 
00  their  happening  to  touch  at  Sicily ;  this  man, 
collecting  such  as  remained  of  his  companions, 
took  possession  of  Minoas,  a  Selinosian  colony, 
whidi  he  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  Py- 
thagoras. Euryleon  putting  the  tyrant  to  death 
Miumed  bis  situation  and  authority.  These, 
liowever,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  the  Selinu- 
liansrose  in  •  body  against  him,  and  alew  him 
before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Forensis,*  where  he 
bad  fled  for  refuge. 

XLVIL  Philip,*  a  native  of  Crotona,  and 
100  of  Botacides,  was  the  companion  of  Doneus 
in  bis  travels  and  death  :  he  had  entered  into 
engagements  of  marriage  with 'a  daughter  of 
TelysofSybaris,  but  not  choosing  to  fulfil  them, 
he  left  his  country,  and  went  to  Cyrene ;  from 
hence  also  be  departed,  in  search  of  Doneus, 
in  a  three-oared  vessel  of  his  own,  manned  with 
a  crew  provided  at  his  own  expense :  he  had 
heen  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
confsssediy  the  handsomest  man  in  Greece. 
On  aecoant  of  hia  accomplishments  of  person,'^ 


8  JmpUer  Hirenns.]— That  ii  to  say,  in  the  pnblic  fo- 
nim,  where  the  alur  of  this  e,'A  was  erected.— 7*. 

9  Pkmp.l-^  There  seems  in  this  place,"  says  Reiske, 
"  u»  t»  somethin"  wanted :  h»w  did  Philip  C'>me  am  >ni:at 
the  JBgestans ;  or  h-iw  did  heotUain  ilieir  friendship ; 
or,  If  be  was  killed  with  Dorieus,  in  Italy,  how  did  he 
escape  in  a  bat* Is  with  the  ^gestane  }  These,'*  con- 
claves Reiske,  **  are  difllcoUies  which  I  ain  totally  una- 
ble m  reconcile." 

10  AeeampliskmenU  t^  pertan.l-'ToT  xmax*;  in  this 
place,  amae  aref»r  reading  KX«e<  ;  tiut  Euetathius  quotes 
the  circomsuuicc  and  passage  ai  length,  a  strong  aigu. 

Id 


the  people  of  A*i^6^ti  Oa^'n^iisaed  him  by 
very  unusual  honours :  tbey  cri  i  ted  a  monu- 
ment over  the  place  of  his  interment,  where 
they  offered  sacrifices  as  to  a  divinity. 

XLVIII.  We  have  above  related  the  for- 
tunes and  death  of  Dorieus.  If  he  could  have 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  bis  brother  Cleo- 
menes,  and  had  remained  at  Lacedcmon,  he 
would  have  succeedetl  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Cleomenes,  aAer  a  very  short  reign,  died,  leav- 
ing an  only  child,  a  daughter,  of  the  name  of 
Gorgo," 

XLIX.  During  the  reign  of  Cleomeneo, 
Aristagoras,  prince  of  Miletus,  arrived  at 
Sparta :  the  Lacedemonians  affirm,  that  desir- 
ing to  have  a  conference  with  their  aovereign, 
he  appeared  t>efore  him  with  a  tablet  of  brass 
in  his  hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every 
known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas, 
snd  the  rivers.  He  thus  addressed  the  Spartan 
monarch :  *•  When  you  know  my  business, 
Cleomenes,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  my 
zeal  in  desiring  to  see  you.  The  lonians,  who 
ought  to  be  free,  are  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
which  is  not  only  diKgrsceful,  but  also  a  source 
of  the  extremest  sorrow  to  us,  as  it  must  also 
be  to  you,  who  are  so  pre-eminent  in  Greeceu 
-—I  entreat  you  therefore,  by  the  gods  of  Greece, 
to  restore  the  lonisns  to  liberty,  who  are  con- 
nected with  you  by  ties  of  conssnguinity.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  will  not  be  difficult ;  the 
Barbarians  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  whilst  you,  by  your  military  virtue,  have 
attained  the  summit  of  renown.  They  rush  to 
the  combat  armed  only  with  a  bow  and  a  short 
spear  ;'^  their  robes  are  long,  they  suffer  their 

ment  r>r  retaining  the  reHiiins  of  u%kk9(  :— ^  Designa- 
tur,"  saya  Weaselin?,  "quid  fieri  tolebal  Egestw:"  bat 
that  it  was  usual  in  vari  us  places  to  hon  lur  persons  tar 
their  Iwauty,  it  evident  fr  'm  vxri  >ut  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  A  beauiifbl  paBsa<re  fr<m  Lucretius,  which  I 
have  before  quoted  in  this  work,  suOicienily  attests  this. 

many  nati.ms  assign  the  s-ivereiirnty  to  those  amongst 
them  who  are  (he  m  at  beautiful,  says  Atheneus. 
Beauty,  declares  Euripides,  is  woniiy  of  a  kingdom— 
irf«Tor  /ttf  »tS<ti  •^<ei>  rvrntv-t^gt' — S^e  a  very  entertain* 
ingchapleron  this  subject  in  Athen»u8,bxikziii.  0.2.-^7*. 

11  Oorg-o.]— She  marrie'l  Le  inidas.  When  this  princs 
departed  f  >r  Therm-^pyle,  O  rgo  asked  him  what  com- 
mands he  had  for  her ;  "  Marry,"  aays  he, "  some  worthy 
man,  and  become  the  m'tther '  f  a  valiant  race."— He 
himself  expected  to  perish.  This  princess  was  remark- 
able for  her  virtue,  and  one  '  f  the  w^  men  whom  Flu 
tarch  proposed  as  a  model  to  Eurydice.— /oTiAer. 

12  Bote  and  a  ahort  ap  ar.]— A  particular  account  of 
the  military  habit  and  arms  *•(  the  oriental  nations  is 
given  in  the  seventh  tiook  f  Hend  tus,  in  which  placs 
be  minutely  descrioes  the  various  people  wbcb  compo* 
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nair  to  grow,  and  they  will  afford  an  eaiy  con- 
quest ;  add  to  this,  that  they  who  inhabit  the 
continent,  ai3  affluent  beyond  the  rest  of  their 
neighboura.  They  have  abundance  of  gold,  of 
ailver,  and  of  braaa ;  they  enjoy  a  profusion  of 
every  article  of  drew,  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  slavea  ;*  all  these,  if  you 
think  proper,  may  be  youra.  The  nations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  I  shsll  explain :  next 
to  these  lonians  are  the  Lydians,  who  posaess 
a  fertile  territory,  and  a  profusion  of  silver.** 
6ay  ing  this,  he  pointed  on  the  tablet  in  his  hand, 
to  the  particular  district  of  which  ho  spake. 
M  Contiguous  to  the  Lydians,*'  continued  Aris- 
tagoras,  **  as  you  advance  towards  the  east,  are 
the  Phrygians,  a  people  who  lieyond  all  the  na- 
tions of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  enjoy  the 
greatest  abundance  of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth'a 
produce.  The  Cappadocians,  whom  we  call 
Syrians,  join  to  the  Phrygians:  then  follow  the 
Cilicians,  who  possess  the  scattered  ialanda  of 
•our  aea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus:  these  people 
.pay  annually  to  the  king  a  tribute  of  five  bun- 
•drAl  talents.  The  Armenians,  who  hsve  also 
great  plenty  of  cattle,  border  on  the  Cilicians. 
'T^a  Armenians  have  for  their  neighboura  the 
•Matieni,  who  inhabit  the  region  contiguous  to 
Oissia :  in  this  latter  district,  and  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  river  Cboaspea,  is  Susa,  where 
(the  Peraian  monarch  occasionally  resides,  and 
where  hie  treasures  are  deposited. — Make  yoar- 
•selvea  masters  of  this  city,  and  you  may  vie  in 
:cffluence  with  Jupiter  himself.  Lay  aaide, 
itheiefore,  the  contest  in  which  you  are  engaged 


«e<l  the  prodighns  armj  of  Xerxes.  It  may  nnt  be  Itn. 
properto  sdd,  thai  the  military  habits  of  the  Greeks  aod 
Bomaoswery  much  resctidled  e«ch  olhcr.— 7*. 

1  Number  ifglavea.y  •The.first  slaves  were  doubtless 
caplliiBS  taken  in  war,  who  were  empl  yed  for  menial 
.purposes;  (from  being  sru?hi  afer  fir  use,  theylinallx 
wesB  purchased  and  possessed  Tt  I'Stentatiun.  A  pas- 
ssge  in  Atheneus  infirms  us  thnt  he  knew  many  Ro* 
•noans  who  possessed  fntm  len  t^  twenty  thousand  slaves. 
According  to  Tacitus,  f  ur  hundred  slaves  were  discov- 
•ored  in  one  great  man's  h  use  at  R  -roe,  sU  of  whom 
were -exeooied  f.*r  not  preventine  the  death  of  their 
master,  'finme  nat  Ions  marked  their  slaves  like  cattle ; 
and  in  Met)jin'-s  history  of  Algiers,  the  author  represents 
a  Turk  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  '*  What,  have 
yoo  f.irgot  the  time  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was 
scarce  w jrth  an  onion  1"  We  learn  fr  im  Sir  Juhn  Char- 
din,  Uiel  when  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion  into  Po> 
land,  and  carried  away  as  mariy  captives  as  Uiey  could, 
perceiving  they  would  not  Lie  rctletiined,  ihey  s  ild  them 
f«>r  a  crown  a  head.  To  enter  into  any  eUb  >rate  disqui- 
sition on  the  ri:.'hts  of  man,  w-iuld  in  this  i-lace  be  imper- 
tinent ;  and  the  reader  will  perceivd  that  I  have  rather 
thrown  togother  S'>me  detached  mwliers  on  this  interest- 
ing suLjec.  perhaps  Boijo  generally  known. 


with  the  Mesaenians,  who  eqtial  you  in  strengtht 
about  a  tract  of  land  not  very  extensive,  nor 
remarkably  fertile.  Neither  are  tlie  Arcadians, 
nor  the  Argivea,  proper  objects  of  your  am* 
bition,  who  are  deatitute  of  those  precioua 
metals,'  which  induce  men  to  brave  dangem 
and  death :  but  can  any  thing  be  more  deair- 
able,  than  the  opportunity  nowAflbnJed  yon, 
of  making  the  entire  oonqueat  of  Asia  1"  Ari** 
tagoras  here  finished.  ••  Milesian  friend,"  re- 
plied Cleomenes,  **  in  the  space  of  three  days 
yon  ah^U  have  our  anawer.*' 

L.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  place  appointed, 
Cleomenes  inquired  of  Aristagoras,  how  many 
days*  journey  it  was  from  the  Ionian  aea  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Persian  king.  Aristagoraa, 
though  very  ssgacioua,  and  thus  far  suocessfol 
in  his  views,  was  here  guilty  of  an  oversight. 
Aa  hia  object  waa  to  induce  the  Spartans  to 
make  an  incursion  into  Asia,  it  was  his  interest 
to  have  concealed  the  truth,  but  he  inconsider- 
ately replied,  that  it  was  a  journey  of  about 
three « months.  As  he  proceeded  to  explain 
himself,  Cleomenes  interrupted  him  ;  «•  Stran- 
ger of  Miletus,**  said  he,  **  depart  from  Sparta 
before  sunset :  what  you  say  cannot  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  Lacedemonians,  desiring  to  lead  us 
a  march  of  three  months  from  the  sea.'*  Hav- 
ing aaid  this,  Cleomenes  withdrew. 

LL  Aristagoras,  taking  a  branch  of  olive'  in 

S  Prerious  metaU."}—!  have  always  leen  much  d^ 
lighted  with  the  f  Unwins  passage  in  Lucretius,  where- 
in he  inf  trms  his  readers  that  f  »rinerly  trass  was  sjught 
after  and  valued,  and  gold  held  iu  no  estimation,  because 
useless : 

Nam  talt  In  pretiD  nasto  «,  tarwnque  Jaoehat 

Praplar  ioBUlittten  belieti  nncrnae  niwum. 

Nunc  Jwet  as.  vmm  in  Mimmon  vocecaiit  hfinwh 

Sic  folvand*  «tu  cwmMM  t«n|i>«m  renm, 

Qaod  fbil  io  prati^  at  miiln  dcoiqa*  hoaon  t 

Tom  aJiwl  wecedi*,  at  a  eofltatnptihoi  exit, 

Inqw  dial  Bn^i*  ifpaiiur,  flinf^oa  rvpotom 

LhhUImi^  al  Bkifo  ^  ourlilcja  iaSar  hoaora. 

Again, 

Tkne  igf  *nr  ptWa,  mine  anma  at  pvrvn  cnHi 
EjBeiteal  fffmiBum  viUa  belloqac  bti(»BL>-7'. 

3  Brant  hqfvUTe.^—li  wtiuld  ly  no  meani  be  an  eesf 
task  to  enumerate  the  ▼.trinus  uses  t>  ^hich  tbecliva 
was  anciently  apt  lied,  and  the  dilTereni  qual'-i^s  of  mind 
of  which  it  was  the  symbol.  It  rew  irde<t  IS«  victors  ai 
the  Olympic  gaiDes ;  it  w  is  sacred  t  ■  Minerva,  and  sus* 
pended  round  her  tcrai'lea ;  it  was  the  emblem  uf  peace  ; 
it  indicated  piiy,  suppUcaii  >n,  llb»ny,  h  >r«f  'cc  Jtc. 
The  invontiun  i'f  it  waa  imputed  to  Minerva. 


IrTer.tris. 

Statins  call*  it  supi  licis  arlior  <  livv.—Direciioiu  ttr 
the  m;ide  of  (lUntine  them  had  \  Uce  am  n.st  the  inati- 
lutea  of  &>l.*n :  he  wh  *  |ullfd  upf  r  hia  wn  private  naa 
more  ihaii  tw  •  olives  i.i  the  year,  ;iaid  a  fine  of  una 
hundred  drachm*.  Ther  were  n  t  ku«>wn  till  a  very 
late  period  at  Rome,  Lui  when  Intn.'duceJ  their  fruit 
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fiUhand,  presented  bimtelf  before  the  house  of 
C!eomeiif«,  entering  which  as  a  eupplisiit,  be 
re  laestttd  an  audieoce,  at  the  sani«  time  desir* 
iflg  that  the  ]irince*s  daughter  might  retire  ; 
for  It  happen«9a  that  Gorgo,  the  only  child  of 
Cl^omenrs,  w a«  present,  a  girl  of  about  eight 
or  nine  jfears  old :  the  king  begged  that  the 
yrsaincie  of  the  enild  might  be  no  obstruction 
to  wiM  he  had  to  any.  Aristagoras  then  pro* 
mised  to  give  hiai  leo  talents  if  he  would  ac- 
cede to  h'ls  reqoest.  As  Cleomenes  refosedi 
Aristagoras  rose  in  his  offers  lo  fifty  talents ; 
up.>n  which  the  child  exclaimed,  •*  Father,  on* 
less  you  withdraw,  this  stranger  will  corrupt 
you.**  The  prince  wss  de  ighted  with  the  wise 
saying  of  his  daugbttr,  snd  instantly  n^tired. 
Ariatagorss  was  never  sble  to  obtain  another 
audience  of  the  king,  ak  J  left  Sparta  in  disgust 
LII.  In  that  space  of  country  about  which 
Cleomencs  hsd  inquired,  the  Persian  king  has 
various  stathmi,  or  moiipiona,  with  excellent 
inns  \*  these  are  all  splendid  snd  besotiful,  the 
whole  of  the  country  is  riciily  cultivated,  and 
the  roads  good  and  secure.  In  the  regions  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  twenty  of  the  above  stath- 
mi occur  within  the  space  of  ninety  parasangs 
and  a  half.  Leaving  Phrygia,  you  meet  with 
the  river  Halys,  where  there  sre  gates  which 
are  strongly  defended,  but  which  must  be 
necessarily  paased.    Advancing  through  Cap- 


became  on  indispsQsablo  artielo  of  loxury,  and  was  sal- 
sa before  mod  iiiuir  meals.    See  Martial : 

lachort  attw  nimn  SnlloHf  Omw. 

It  should  team  fr  rm  a  poMipe  la  Vint  it,  that  the  su|^ 
pliaot  carried  »  wreaih  of  olive  In  hit  l^od : 

or  hs  latr  <lueii  »o  into  the  weeiern  w  irld,  Mr.  Gib* 
bm  epeaks  thus :  **  The  olive  f  >Uviw«d  the  pr>gres8  c  f 
peace,  of  which  H  wat  considered  as  the  symtvtl.  Two 
eentariee  affcer  the  f 'uodallun  uf  R  ime,  bi»ih  Italy  and 
Africa  were  atrmngers  to  thai  useful  ^<Uat :  it  was  natu- 
nlised  in  Ih  se  ct^untries,  and  at  Ivn  ih  carried  iniathe 
heart  f»f  Sp^lo  and  OauI.  The  timid  err>r8  of  the  an- 
cieoio,  ill  aufvposiog  that  it  retinired  a  cenain  degree  of 
beat,  and  C'tuld  only  flourish  in  the  neighb >urh)«>d  uf 
the  sea,  were  iiisensitly  ezpl  .ded  by  industry  and  ex> 
periaoea."— 7T 

4  EsetUent  sims.}— There  can  be  tittle  d  *ubt,  but  thai 
Ihaae  ar;  the  same  with  what  are  n  w  otlled  caravanae- 
ras,  and  which  ab>und  in  all  oriental  c  untries;  these 
ara  lan^  aquira  bulMlnga,  In  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  spaci  iOS  e  urt.  The  traveller  must  n  a  expect  to  meet 
with  moch  ace  lOmodatLiO  la  these  places,  except  that 
he  may  depend  up  n  finding  water:  they  are  esteemeil 
aacfod,  and  a  8tranger*a  giNids,  whilst  he  remains  la  one 
of  them,  are  secure  fiom  pillige. 

Such  exactly  are  alsothe  ohtfw/^iYesofl  >d  stan,  many 
of  which  ara  tjoUillugsof  great  ma^cnifkcence,  and  very 
can  OS  w  rkmanshlp.  What  the  irtveller  has  there  u 
oxpeci  is  liuls  mare  than  owre  ahel.ar— -7* 


padocia,  to  the  confines  of  Cilicla,  in  the  ppace 
of  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs.  there  aro 
eight»and*twenty  ststhmi.  At  the  entrsnce  of 
Cilicia  sre  two  necks  of  land,  both  well  defend- 
ed ;  passing  beyond  which  tliroogh  the  country, 
sre  three  stathmi  in  the  space  of  fifteen  para* 
sangs  and  a  half:  Cilicia,  as  well  as  Armenia, 
ara  terminated  by  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
only  passable  in  veasels.  In  Armenia,  and 
within  the  space  of  fifty-six  parasangs  and  a 
half,  there  are  fifteen  stathmi,  in  which 
also  are  guords:  through  this  country  fiow 
the  wsters  of  four  rivers,  the  passage  of  which 
la  indispensable,  hut  can  only  be  eflected  in 
boats.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  Tigris ;  by 
the  same  name  also  the  aecond  and  third  are 
distinguished,  though  they  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  nor  proceeding  from  the  same  source ; 
of  these  latter  the  one  risea  in  Armenia,  the 
other  from  amongst  the  Matieni.  The  fourth 
river  is  called  the  Gyndrs,  which  wss  formerly 
divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  snil  sixty 
channels.  From  Armenis  to  the  country  of 
the  Matieni,  sre  four  stathmi  :  from  hence 
through  Ciosio,  as  far  as  the  river  Choa^pes, 
there  are  eleven  stathmi,  and  a  space  of  forty- 
two  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  Chnaspes  is 
slso  to  l»e  passed  in  boats,  snd  beyond  this  Su- 
ss is  situated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from 
Sardis  to  Susa  are  one  hundred  and  eleven* 
stations,  or  stathmi. 

LIII.  If  this  measurement  of  the  myal  road 
by  parasangs,  be  accurate,  and  a  parnsaiig  be 
supposed  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  which  it  really 
is,  from  Ssrdis  to  the  roysl  residence  of  Mem- 
non  are  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  stadia, 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  parasangs :  allowing, 
therefore,  one  hundred  and' fifty  stadia  to  each 
day,  the  whole  distance  will  ba  a  journey  of 
ninety  eniirb  days. 

LIV.     Ariatagorss  wss,  therefore,  .orrect  in 

5  One  humlredut.deliTen.']—AccoT^iQg U    le  accouat 
given  by  Herudutus  in  this  cha^iier : 

Stefbnl.       Panaogi. 

In  Lydia  and  Piryeia  are    •   •   SO   •         9^^ 

In  CHi^paii  -cia 28    •         101 

In  Cilici  1 3   •         1.'^ 

In  Anneiiia 15  JHiJ 

In  ihe  r  umry  •  f  the  Matieni  -     4 

In  Cissia II        -     42* 

Si  that  here  nui^l  evl«fentlv  be  s *me ro{st:i1tis  nn  ii'.stead 
•  fin  s»athn<l, we'nve  -nlyRl ;  insieidof  l.'O  jeir  .Bnnsn 
only  313.  W  ss  1in?renmrk8««nlhepiif>9K-e,  ih-ii  iftha 
ntmitje'8  *ere  ^rcuri  e,  much  advantage  ml'.h*  l«  da- 
rived  fr -m kn  winj  the  exact  proportl  n  f ilisimfi'  b«- 
iween  a  s'lfhniua  iml  h  psimsrin?.  The  wne  -Is  fet  l  is 
ibsTvaile  in  ilic  Anntindls  <'f  Xen  tph.in,  *A-h'ch  Hq^ 
•'lunsvm  tries  in  vjtin  i.>  exnlaln.— 7* 
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nair  to  grow,  and  they  will  afibrd  aa  eaiy  con- 
quest ;  add  to  thw,  that  thej  who  inhabit  the 
continent,  ai3  affluent  beyond  the  real  of  their 
neigbboura.  They  have  abundance  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  brass ;  they  enjoy  a  profusion  of 
every  article  of  dress,  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  slaves ;'  all  these,  if  you 
think  proper,  may  be  youra.  The  nations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  I  shall  explain :  next 
to  these  lonians  are  the  Lydiani,  who  posaess 
a  fertile  territory,  and  a  profusion  of  silver/* 
Saying  this,  he  pointed  on  the  tablet  in  his  hand, 
to  the  particular  district  of  which  he  spake. 
M  Contiguous  to  the  Lydians,*'  continued  Aris- 
tagoras,  •*  as  you  advance  towards  the  east,  are 
the  Phrygians,  a  people  who  l«yond  all  the  na- 
tions of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  enjoy  the 
greatest  abundance  of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's 
produce.  The  Cappadocians,  whom  we  call 
Syrians,  join  to  the  Phrygians:  then  follow  the 
Ciliciaus,  who  possess  the  scattered  islanda  of 
•our  aea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus:  these  people 
.pay  annually  to  the  king  a  tribute  of  five  hun- 
•drAl  talents.  The  Armenians,  who  have  also 
great  plenty  of  cattle,  border  on  the  Cilicians. 
'Tha  Armenians  have  for  their  neighbours  the 
iMatieni,  who  inhabit  the  region  contiguous  to 
^Cissia :  in  this  latter  district,  and  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  river  Choaspca,  is  Susa,  where 
(the  Peraian  monarch  occasionally  resides,  and 
where  his  treasures  are  deposited. — Make  your- 
•aelvea  maaters  of  this  city,  and  you  may  vie  in 
affluence  with  Jupiter  himself.  Lay  aaide, 
ttheiefore,  the  contest  in  which  you  are  engaged 


tad  the  prodigious  army  of  Xerxes.  It  may  not  be  im. 
properto  add,  ihat  the  miUury  habits  of  the  Greeks  aod 
Bomana^rerj  much  re86.iitiled  each  oiher.— 7'. 

1  Number  ofslaves.y  -The.fi rat  slaves  were  doutillesf 
capliiies  taken  in  war,  who  were  smpl  -yed  for  menial 
.purposes  ;ffrom  being  sru^ht  afer  f'ruse,  theyfioallx 
■wens  purchaaed  and  poaaesrad  fr  rstentation.  A  pas- 
sage In  Atheoeus  inf  )rm8  uathat  he  knew  many  Ro- 
•mans  who  posaeaaed  fri>m  ten  I'l  twenty  thousand  slaves. 
According  to  Tacitus,  f.  iir  hundred  slaves  were  discov- 
.flrwl  in  one  great  man'a  h  use  al  R  'me,  all  of  whom 
were  •exeouted  f.>r  not  prevenilns  the  death  of  their 
master,  -fiome  nations  marked  iheir  slaves  like  cattle ; 
and  in  Meqjan^s  hlsiory  of  Algiers,  ihe  author  represents 
a  Turk  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  "  What,  have 
you  fjrgot  the  lime  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was 
scarce  w^rth  au  onion  1"  We  learn  fr.>ai  Sir  John  Char* 
din,  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion  into  Po* 
land,  and  carried  away  as  mariy  captives  as  they  could, 
perceiviri^  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  s>ld  them 
for  a  crown  a  head.  To  enter  into  any  elab  ^raie  disqui- 
sition on  the  ri.'bts  of  man,  w  >uhl  in  this  place  be  imper- 
tinent;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  rather 
thrown  together  8<.>me  detached  mittiers  on  this  interest^ 
It^  8ut|»c..  penhaps  notjM  generally  known. 


with  the  Messenians,  who  equal  yoo  in  strength, 
about  a  tract  of  land  not  very  ei tensive,  nar 
remarkably  fertile.  Neither  are  tlie  ArcadiaiM, 
nor  the  Argivea,  proper  objects  of  your  sm- 
bition,  who  are  destitute  of  those  prsciooi 
metals,'  which  induce  men  to  brave  dangers 
and  death :  but  can  any  thing  be  more  desi^ 
able,  than  the  opportunity  now  Afforded  yoo, 
of  making  the  entire  cxinqueat  of  Asia  1**  Aiis- 
tagoras  here  finished.  **  Milesian  friend,"  n- 
plied  Cleomenes,  •>  in  the  apace  of  three  dtyi 
you  shMl  have  our  anawer.*' 

L.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  place  appointed, 
Cleomenes  inquired  of  Ariatsgoras,  how  insoy  * 
days'  journey  it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Persian  king.  Aristsgoni, 
though  very  sagacious,  anU  thus  far  svceessfal 
in  his  views,  was  here  guilty  of  an  ovrraigbt 
As  bis  object  was  to  induce  the  Spartans  to 
make  an  incursion  into  Aaia,  it  wss  bis  iolemt 
to  have  concealed  tho  truth,  but  he  inconRde^ 
ately  replied,  that  it  was  a  journey  of  sboat 
threes  months.  As  be  proceeded  to  explsin 
himself,  Cleomenes  interrupted  him ;  •*  8trso- 
ger  of  Miletus,'*  said  he,  **  depart  from  Spsrts 
before  sunset :  what  you  say  cannot  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  Lacedsmoniana,  desiring  to  Icsd  oi 
a  march  of  three  montba  from  the  sea."  Hiv^ 
ing  aaid  this,  Cleomenes  withdrew. 

LL  Aristagoraa,  taking  a  branch  of  olive'  in 

2  PreriouM  iitWola.}— I  have  alwaya  leen  nweh  de- 
lighted with  the  f  llDwins  passage  in  Lucreiiua,  where- 
in he  Inf  irms  his  readers  that  formerly  brass  was  a^^t 
after  and  valued,  and  gold  held  lu  no  estimation,  betaoM 
uaeless : 

Nim  iViH  In  pntfo  nngh  m,  twatnqDe  jaeriivl 
Praptar  ioBUlitaien  hcbeti  miCRine  nrfwuiB. 
Kiam  Jaeet  sk  lumm  in  Mmnum  nicce»it  hflonab 
Sit  folvenda  «tu  cviBinM  tOBpnn  renon. 
Quad  fuit  iDprati^rit  onilo  «l«mi|OB  tn«a«t 
poiTD  alM  nteccdi',  •<  e  eoatemiHiNa  exit, 
InqiiB  diM  mukfk  ^>pe'|tyr,  fl<M«(<q|iie  i^jwlim 
iMiditNa^  •!  miiD  ^  Bartetett  loSar  hoaera. 

Again, 

Taoc  i^*ar  petlei.  inik  mnm  ti  |nir|iani  cvHt 
EjuKCBt  tamuani  vitun  bcfleqw  btifurf.— r. 

3  Bran<  A  ^vfiTi!.]— It  wi<uld  ky  no  urteana  be  an  ea^y 
task  to  enumerate  the  various  ukb  to  which  tbeulive 
was  anciently  api  lied, and  the  ditTereni  qoar>ioffuind 
of  which  it  was  the  aymbi'l.  It  rvw  irded  tK«  victirs  at 
the  Olympic  gantes ;  it  wis  sacred  1 1  Minerva, aod  aos- 
pended  round  her  tcm|>les ;  it  wxa  the  emblem  of  peic« ; 
it  indicated  piiy,  sufipUcati  )n,  liU  ny,  h  >r«,  ftc  Ac 
The  invontiun  of  it  waa  imputed  to  Alincrva. 


IrveEtrix. 
Statins  calls  it  aupi  Ikis  arbor  •  livje.-DirectioM  f-r 
the  mxie  of  (lUntine  them  had  |  Uce  am  n.«  the  iflili* 
tutea  t»f  S.«l  »n ;  he  wh  >  polled  up  f  r  l»ia  wn  private  saa 
more  thau  tw»  olivea  i:i  the  year,  paid  a  fioe  of  oos 
hundred  drachnic  They  were  n  i  ko^'wo  till  a  very 
lal*  period  at  Rome,  Lui  when  imriHluced  their  frail 
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oiihind,  prcsenCciI  hioisetf  before  the  houte  of 
C!0oiiieue«,  eotering  which  u  a  mippfiant,  he 
rriu«tced  ao  audieoee,  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing that  the  ]irinoe*s  daughter  might  retire  ; 
for  it  bappentM  Chat  Gorge,  the  oiiljf  child  of 
Cbvmeaea,  wfc»  present,  a  girl  of  about  eight 
or  nioe  years  old :  the  king  begged  that  the 
ffcssnce  of  the  cnild  might  be  no  obstruction 
to  winl  h«  hftd  to  aay.  Aristagoras  then  pro- 
miied  to  give  hiiB  Ian  talents  if  he  would  ac- 
cede to  his  reqoeat.  As  CIromenes  refused, 
Aristagoras  rose  in  his  oflers  to  fifty  talents ; 
np^jn  which  the  child  exclaimed,  **  Father,  un- 
le«  )roQ  withdraw,  this  stranger  will  corrupt 
jou.**  The  prince  was  de  ighted  with  the  wise 
Myiug  of  his  daughter,  and  instantly  retired. 
Aristagoras  was  never  able  to  obtain  another 
indience  of  tho  king,  akJ  left  Sparta  in  disgust 
Lll.  In  that  space  of  country  about  which 
Cleomencs  had  inquired,  the  Persian  king  has 
Tftrious  stathmi,  or  maiipiona,  with  excellent 
iaiM  ^  these  are  all  splendid  and  beautiful,  the 
whole  of  the  country  is  ricltly  cultivated,  and 
the  roads  good  and  secure.  In  the  regions  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  twenty  of  the  above  stath- 
mi occur  within  the  space  of  ninety  parasangs 
and  a  half.  Leaving  Phrygia,  you  meet  with 
the  river  Halya,  where  there  are  gates  which 
ire  strongly  defended,  but  which  must  be 
necessarily  passed.    Advancing  through  Cap- 


beomw  an  indispsnsatle  artiels  of  Xmatrj,  and  was  sal* 
sn  beOe  aod  ukev  rosals.    See  MartUl : 
Inctart  ttqiic  Mdcaa  infeoliffa  dapen 
b  alimild  sMRi  fnim  a  passa^  In  Virsil,  that  the  su|^ 
pliaal  carried  »  wrealh  of  olive  In  his  dfind : 

Of  ha  isir  410011  JO  into  the  weaiern  w  irlil,  Mr.  Olb* 
h.mapeaka  thtia:'*  The  olive  f>ltiw«d  the  pn>gre88  if 
peace,  of  which  H  was  considered  aa  the  sy  mb  >!.  Two 
centariea  slier  the  f  •undaiion  uf  R  une,  t>t»th  luly  and 
Africa  were  sirangers  to  that  useful  ^lint:  it  was  naiu- 
nlised  in  th  -se  countries,  and  ai  iun  ^th  carried  into  the 
lie«rt  of  Spain  and  Odul.  The  timid  errors  of  the  an- 
ciems,  ill  aoppoeinf  that  It  required  a  certnin  degree  uf 
beat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  ne ighb  jurh jtnl  of 
the  aea,  were  inaenaitljr  ezpl  .ded  by  industry  and  ex* 
permee."— >7! 

4  EtceUaU  uins.]— There  can  be  little  d  lubt,  but  that 
these arf  the  same  with  what  are  n  w  called  caruvanse- 
ras, and  which  ab riind  in  all  oriental  c  unifies;  these 
are  large  aquare  buildings,  in  the  centre  of  which  ia 
a  i^iaci  las  e  >urt.  The  traveller  must  n  a  expect  to  meet 
with  msch  ace  immodatijn  in  these  places,  except  that 
he  may  depend  up  n  finding  water:  th«y  ara  esteemed 
aacrtd,  and  a  atranger's  goods,  whilat  he  remains  in  one 
ci  tiiem,  are  aecure  fi  om  pillage. 

Sudk  exactly  are  also  the  dumltrieg  of  I  id  stan,  many 
of  which  are  Lmildingsof  great  magnificence,  and  very 
can  as  w  rkmanshlp.  What  the  tr  tveller  hue  there  to 
•xpcct  is  Uula  uijn  than  mere  ahel^r  —T 


padocia,  to  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  in  the  ppaca 
of  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs,  there  aro 
eight«and-twenty  stathmi.  At  the  entrance  of 
Ciltcia  are  two  necka  of  land,  both  well  defend* 
ed ;  passing  beyond  which  tlirough  the  country, 
are  three  stathmi  in  the  space  of  fifteen  para* 
sangs  and  a  half:  Cilicia,  aa  well  as  Armenia, 
are  terminated  by  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
only  passable  in  veasels.  In  Armenia,  and 
within  the  space  of  fifty-six  parasangs  and  a 
half,  there  are  fifteen  stathmi,  in  which 
also  are  guards :  through  this  country  fiow 
the  waters  of  four  rivers,  the  passage  of  which 
is  indispensable,  but  can  only  be  eflfected  in 
boats.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  Tigris ;  by 
the  same  name  also  the  second  and  third  are 
distinguished,  though  they  ore  by  no  means  the 
same,  nor  proceeding  from  the  same  source  : 
of  these  latter  the  one  rises  in  Armenia,  the 
other  from  amongst  the  Matieni.  The  fourth 
river  is  called  the  Gyndcs,  which  was  formerly 
divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  anil  sixty 
channrlfl.  From  Armenia  to  the  country  of 
the  Matieni,  are  four  stathmi  :  from  hence 
through  Cissia,  as  far  as  the  river  Choanpes, 
there  are  eleven  stathmi,  and  a  space  of  forty- 
two  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  Choaspes  is 
also  to  be  passed  in  boats,  and  beyond  this  Su- 
sa  is  situated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from 
Ssrdis  to  Susa  arc  one  hundred  and  eleven' 
stations,  or  stathmi. 

LIII.  If  this  measurement  of  the  rciyal  road 
by  parasangs,  be  accurate,  and  a  parasang  be 
supposed  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  which  it  really 
is,  from  Sardis  to  the  royal  residence  of  Mem- 
non  are  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  stadia, 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  parasangs  :  allowing, 
therefore,  one  hundred  and* fifty  stadia  to  each 
day,  the  whole  distance  will  ha  a  journey  of 
ninety  entirfe  days. 

lilV.     Aristagoraa  was,  therefore,  correct  in 

5  One  huvilrtd  o/.tf  e//t>en.]— According  tc    le  account 
given  by  H«nMlutu8  in  ihia  chapter: 

Stathmi.       Finangi. 

In  Lydlft  and  niryda  are    •    •   SO   •         9:i 

In  Cnppad  >cia 28    -         104 

In  Cllici » 3-  1."^ 

In  Armenia 15  Sfij 

In  ihe  c  uniry  'f the  Matieni  -     4 

In  Ciaaia U        -     42^ 

S  ^  that  here  nm»i  evidently  bo  s^me  miatalif*,  aa  ii'.stead 
1  fill  8»aihoM,\ve1i»ve  -nlySl  ;lnsieidof irOjutr.sanL'n 
only  313.  W  ss  linsrremurkannihepnFSH-e,  ih.-it  iriho 
numbe-a  were  ncrun  e,  much  advantare  micht  l>e  de- 
rived fr  'm  ku  win-'  the  exucl  proponi  n  f  «i»stnnre  be- 
tween a  8tM(hiiiu9  'inil  n  pHnisan?.  The  aa*Tie  '1.  fei  t  is 
'bsTvaUe  In  th»»  AnalKials  "f  Xen  »ph.^n,  -Ahfch  Hufr 
•'hinsjn  tries  lu  vain  i.»  explain.— 7* 
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telling  Cleomenea  the  LacedKinoDian,  that  it 
was  a  three  months'  march  to  the  reeidence  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  have  more  satisfactory  information 
on  the  subject,  it  tna j  not  be  amiss  to  add  the 
particulars  of  the  distance  betwixt  Sardis  and 
Ephesus.  From  the  Greek  sea'  to  Susa,  the 
Dame  by  which  the  eity  of  Memnon  ^  is  gener- 
ally known,  is  fourteen  thousand  and  forty 
stadia  :  from  Epherus  to  Sardis  is  five  hundred 
and  forty  stadia  ;  thus  three  days  must  be  added 
to  the  computation  of  the  three  months. 

LV.  From  Sparta,  Aristagoras  went  to 
Athens,  which  at  this  period  had  recovered  its 
liberty.  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,'  who 
were  Gephyreans  by  descent,  hud  put  to  death 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  brother  of 
Hippies  the  tyrant.  We  are  informed  that 
Hipparchus  had  received  intimation  in  a  vision' 

1  Of  Memnon.'}— Slnbo  rays  thai  Sun  was  bailt  by 
TUrrm,  ihe  father  of  Memnnn ;  Herodotus  alio,  io 
another  place,  calls  Susa  the  city  of  Memnon. 

2  AriBt^ton  and  HurmoSiuM.^—To  the  reader  of  the 
mast  CiHnmun  classical  tasle  the  story  of  these  Athenians 
must  be  too  lamiliario  require  any  repetition  in  this  place. 
All  extract  from  a  poem  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  which 
the  incident  is  happily  introduced,  t»ing  less  coounoa 
may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable.    It  is  entiiledy 

JtdU  MOmisommi  lihmiattm  CWvwn. 
VirliH  ranneni  qon  JiiM  ad  naas 
Sfartuam  STHn  domv  tibfan  ^ 
Quk  twthjin  eotui  ia  ams 
AlKodM  J«vMMa  cHbil} 
Qg«  Muti  union,  ■at  b>«eiflQ)Ma 
FLm  In  palMtn  oDiapkaai  conii 
Ant  alBB  UbntM  fa  OBdii 
EcelidiiacilMvUrimt^ 
RtiisifqaeThM?   Q«b  nodahbilar 
EiBfiw  pwdio  cvBitaflk  j<hInp^ 
QiwdtTi»Alc»>nMnla 
AndiH,  «t  tmuii  dfOMln  ? 
Qvii  njitaksoKB  ftundc  iMouHluii 
Cutibn?   niuBcivilmliHaiodl 
Dilccte  icmth,  nee  idlo 
btaitan  die  loBabni 
Vii  w  nftMMl  ftilmiaeiaclaljla^ 
Mm  igm  cdeati  cnicst,  exilR 
El  cor  fclodaotiityniiBl 
IMbnl  idlboi  brad  rcnWi. 
0  tar  plBoatan  Mbdt  vieiiaHOB,  to. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Jul  ii  Melesigoni  is  an  ana- 
gram of  Gulielmi  Jonesii. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  deliTerers  of  their 
country  may  be  found  in  Thucydides,  book  viL  c.  13. 
Pausanias,  book  I,  and  in  Suidas.— 7*. 

2  In  a  vision.]— The  ancients  imagined  that  a  distinct 
dream  was  a  certain  declaration  of  the  future^  or  that 
the  event  was  not  to  be  averted,  but  by  certain  ezpiato* 
ry  ceremonies.  See  the  Electra  of  Sophucks,  and  other 
places.— LorrA^r. 

One  method  which  the  ancients  had  ofavsrtinf  the  ef- 
fects uf  disagreeable  visions,  was  to  relate  them  to  the 
Sun,  who  they  be^'ered  had  the  power  of  turning  aside 
any  evils  which  tea  night  might  have  menaced.— 7*. 

From  Larcher's  prolix  note  on  the  subject  of  A ristogi* 
Uin  and  Hamiodius,  I  extract  such  particulars  as  I 
^biuk  will  be  most  iniersstlng  to  an  English  reader. 


of  the  disaster  which  afterwards  befell  him  * 
though  for  four  yesrs  after  his  death,  the  pe%- 
pie  of  Athens  suffered  greater  oppreaaioo  tna* 
before. 

LVI.  The  particulars  of  the  vision  whicA 
Hipparchus  saw  are  thus  related :  in  the  nignt 
preceding  the  festival  of  the  Panathemea,^  Hip- 
parchus beheld  a  tall  and  comely  peraonagew 
who  addressed  him  in  these  ambiguous  terms  * 

Brave  lion,  thy  unconquer'd  seal  compose 
To  meet  uninoved  inti'lerable  wom  ; 
In  vain  ih'  oppressor  wuuld  elude  bis  &ts. 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  is  sure,  though  late. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  dif- 
closed  what  he  had  seen  to  the  interpreCera  of 
dreams.     He  however  slighted  the  vision,  anrf 


HarmodiuB  Is  reported  to  have  Inspired  the  tjranl 
Hipparchus  with  an  unnatunl  passion,  «ho  luviqg  and 
being  beloved  by  Aristogiton,  communkatad  the  seem 
to  him,  and  j  lined  with  him  in  his  resolution  to  destroy 
their  persecutor.  This  is  sufficiently  contradicted  wsb 
respect  to  the  attachment  betwixt  Harmodius  and  Ans> 
togiton,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  tna  amodoos 
of  friendship  only. 

The  courtezan  LesBna,  who  was  beloved  by  Hanno- 
dlus,  was  tortured  by  BipiNas,  to  make  her  discover  tha 
accomplices  in  the  aarassination  of  Hipparchos.  Dis- 
trusting her  own  f  irtiiude,  idie  bit  off  her  toagoe.  The 
Athenians,  In  honour  of  her  memory,  erected  io  ibe  ves* 
tibule  of  the  citadel  a  statue  in  bronze  of  a  lioness  with- 


out a  tongue. 

Thucydides  seems  willing  to  impote  the  action  whSch 
caused  the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  a  less  noble  aonive 
than  the  love  of  liberty,  but  the  colemporaries  of  the 
conspirators,  and  posterity,  have  rendered  HanDodins 
and  Aristogiton  the  merit  which  waa  their  due. 

Popular  songs  were  made  in  their  honcnr,  one  of 
which  is  preserved  in  Aihencus,  book  xv.  citap.  1&.  b 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Analecta  of  Brtinck,  i.  16&  This 
song  has  been  imputed  to  Alcasus,  bot  falsely,  tor  that 
poet  died  befjre  Hipparchus. 

The  descendants  of  the  conspdralors  who  descroyvd 
the  tyrant  were  maintained  in  the  Pryuoeiun  ai  the 
public  expense. 

One  of  the  posterity  of  Harmodins,  proud  t(  his  birth, 
reproached  Iphicrales  whh  the  meanness  of  his  fkonily: 
**  My  nobility,*'  answered  Iphicrales,**  commences  wiih 
me,  yovrs  terminates  in  you."  In  the  very  tune  of  the 
decline  of  Athens,  the  love  of  liberty  waa  there  so  bere« 
dltary  and  indelible,  that  they  erecled  statues  io  the  a^ 
saseins  of  Cnnr. 

4  PanoMmaa.]— On  this  subject  I  give,  <rom  diflhr- 
ent  writers,  the  more  Interening  particulars. 

The  festival  was  in  honour  of  Minerva.  There  were 
the  greater  and  leas  Panathensa.  The  less  originated 
with  Thesens ;  thera  were  celebrated  e\ery  year  la  the 
month  Hecatombeon ;  the  greater  were  celebrated  every 
five  years.  In  the  procession  on  this  occasion  old  oneiv 
selected  fjr  their  good  persons, carried  branches  of  olivd 
There  were  also  races  with  torches  both  on  horse  vsA 
foot  t  there  was  also  a  muaical  contentii  in.  The  coaqne- 
ror  in  any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of 
oil.  There  was  also  a  dance  by  boyt  In  armnor.  The 
vest  (T  Minerva  was  carried  In  a  Mcred  uroeetMuo 
of  persons  of  all  ages,  fcc.  fcc— 7*. 
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vu  killed  in  t!io  celebration  of  some  public 
ibtival. 

LVII.  The  GephyreaiM,  of  which  nation 
were  the  aasawina  of  Hipparchus,  came,  as 
thcoMeWee  affirm,  originally  from  Eretria. 
Bot  the  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  me  to 
nj  that  they  were  Phenidans,  and  of  those 
who  accompanied  Cadmns  into  the  region  now 
ctUed  BoDotia,  where  they  settled,  liaving  the 
4iitrict  of  Tanagria  assigned  them  by  lot. 
fheCadineans  were  expelled  by  the  Argives ; 
the  BoBotians  afterwards  drove  out  the  Gephy- 
reani,  who  took  refuge  at  Athens.  The 
Aihenians  enrolled  them  amongst  their  citi- 
xens,  onder  certain  restrictions  of  trifling  im- 
portance. 

LVIII.  The  Phenicians  who  came  with 
Culmaii,  and  of  whom  the  Gephyreans  were  a 
part,  introduced  ^uring  their  residence  in 
Greece  ▼arioos  articles  of  science ;  and  amongst 
other  things  letters/  with  which,  as  I  conceive, 

5  Ammgai  ether  tkin^  Ictterv.]— Upon  Ihe  subject  of 
Uk  iavenii  ittuf  leuers,  It  la  oeceasary  to  iijr  aonMihing ; 
tnt  ao  nnich  has  tieen  wriuen  bjr  others,  that  the  task 
o(aelecii>>ii,  though  all  that  Is  aecesaarjr,  becomes  suffl- 
uentl^  dilSculL 

The  flrat  inirnduction  of  letters  into  Greece  has  been 
feaerally  aesiisDed  to  Cadmus ;  but  this  has  often  been 
coDUmrened,  no  ai^guoMnis  on  either  aide  have  NM>n 
adduced  eufficiemly  strong  to  be  admiitnl  as  deciaive. 
h  if  probatjle  that  thej  were  in  use  in  Oreece  Iwf  >re 
Cadons,  wrhieh  Diodorue  Siculus  confidently  afflrms. 
Bat  Loean  in  a  Terj  enlightened  period  of  the  Roman 
eo^Mre,  with  tot  anj  more  intimation  of  doubt,  than  is 
ioaplied  in  the  words  Usam  si  credUor,  wrote  iImjs  : 


jAttmtnm  radiim  vdccb  liaparB  flgnrii; 
Moodan  Saninew  ^kmfkm  eontesflK  bibha 
Konnf,  cl  mk  tantan,  folticwaqiw  feneqae 


>Sn(|  tiMdnlfeflMbcinMi 
Tbe  acfieJ  BjUMycf  IsltM*  auwir ; 
ThBj  tm  bjr  naod,  la  varioui  linci  taigaM, 
Ztpmrnd  Ite  ncuiBg  of  Om  (binkiiif  nUid ; 
Tbc  pmrer  of  wtwdi  by  flgnrai  rale  cnmcy«^ 
lad  mcAjI  Kfaoee  Mvtwliiv  Bmle. 

Ibe  nttif  leaf  wv  knowa, 
erartifaiiioaa} 
Wkila  aaiBtlii  ia  nrioiiiardar  plmad, 
Ttel 


To  this  oplnhn,  concerning  the  use  of  hiemslyphics, 
cisliop  Warburton  accedee^  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
iC^eca,  whi  thinlis  tliat  they  were  the  product!  m  of  an 
unimproved  etaie  of  society,  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
al|4i«letical  writing.  With  respect  lo  this  opinion  of 
Herud.4ua,  many  learned  men  thought  it  winhy  of 
credit,  frum  the  reaeniblance  betwixt  the  old  Eastern 
and  earliest  Greek  characters,  which  ia  certainly  an  ar- 
fumeotufa-mie  weight. 

No  European  naii.^n  ever  pretended  to  the  honour  of 
this  dtacovery ;  the  Rumana  confeaeed  they  had  it  from 
ih^  Greeks,  the  Greeks  itom  the  Phenicians. 


the  Greeks  were  before  unacquainted.  These 
were  at  first  such  as  the  Phenicians  themselves 
indiscriminately  use ;  in  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  changed  both  in  sound  and 
form.*  At  that  time  the  Greeks  most  con- 
tiguous to  this  people  were  the  lonians,  who 
learned  these  letters  of  the  Phenicians,  and, 
with  some  trifling  vsriationa,  received  them  in- 
to common  use.  As  the  Phenicians  first  made 
them  know|i  in  Greece,  they  called  them,  as 
justice  required,  Phentcian  letters.  By  a  very 
ancient  custom,  the  loniant  call  their  hooka 
diphtherm  or  skina,  because  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  of  the  biblos  waa  acarce,^  they  used  in- 
stead of  it  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  Many 
of  the  barbarians  have  used  these  akins  for  this 
purpose  within  my  recollection. 

LIX.  I  myself  have  aeen,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Israenian  A  potto,  at  Thebes  of  Bceotis,  these 
Cadmean  letters  inacribed  upon  aome  tripods, 
and  having  a  near  resemblance  to  those  used 

Pliny  aays  the  use  of  letters  was  eternal ;  and  many 
have  made  no  scruple  of  ascribing  them  to  a  divine  reve- 
lation. Our  countryman  Mr.  Aatle,  who  haa  written 
perhaps  the  beat  on  thia  complicated  subject,  has  this 
expreseion,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  subjecL 

"The  vanity  of  each  nation  induces  them  to  pretend 
to  the  moat  early  civilization;  tnit  auch  ia  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ancient  history,  that  It  la  difficult  k>  determine 
to  whom  the  honour  ia  due.  It  ahould  aeem  however, 
that  the  contest  may  be  confined  to  the  EgypUana,  Phe- 
nicians, and  Cadmeana."— 7*. 

6  In  aound  iwu//«irm.]— The  remark  of  Dr.  Gillies  on* 
this  paasaga  seems  worthy  of  auemion. 

*^  The  eastern  umguea  are  in  general  extremely  defi. 
cient  in  vowels.  U  ia,  or  rather  was,  much  diaputed 
whether  the  ancient  orientals  uaed  any  charactera  to  ex- 
preas  them :  their  languages  therefore  had  an  inflexible 
thickness  of  aound,  extremely  different  from  the  vocal 
harmony  of  the  Greek,  which  abjunda  not  only  in  vow« 
els  but  in  diphthnnga.  Thia  circumstance  denotes  in  the 
Greeks  oigana  of  perception  more  acute,  elegant,  and 
diacerning.  They  felt  such  fiiint  variations  of  liquid 
aounda  aa  eacaped  the  dulneas  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  in- 
vented marks  to  express  them.  They  dietinguiahed  in 
thia  manner  not  only  their  articulation,  but  their  quan- 
tity, and  afterwarda  iheir  muaical  intonation." 

7  Biblot  v.aa  v  arre.]— Je  ne  parlerai  point  ici  de  toutes 
les  matieres  sur  lesquelles  on  a  trace  Tecrilure.  Les 
peaux  de  chevre  et  de  mouton,  les  difierens  esfieces  de 
loile  fiirent  succeesivement  employeea :  on  a  fait  depuis 
usage  du  papier  tissu  dee  couches  interieures  de  la  Uge 
d'une  plante  qui  croitdana  les  marais  de  rEgypui,'«u 
au  milieu  deseaux  durroantes  que  le  Nil  laiaae  apres 
son  inondatiun.  On  en  fait  dee  rouleaux,  a  Texlreuiite 
desquels  est  auapendu  une  etiquette  contenant  le  litre 
du  livre.  L'ecriiure  n'est  tracee  que  sur  une  dea  face» 
da  cheque  rouleau ;  el  pour  en  faciliter  la  lecture,  elle 
%''^  tn>uve  diviaee  en  plaaieura  compartiraens  uu  inges, 
kc.'—Voyagt  duJeune  Ana'fuwns. 

Every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  on  the  autject  of 
paper,  its  firat  invention,  and  progresaive  jnpruveiuent, 
ia  satiafikctorily  diacuaaed  in  the  edition  of  Cnaanbers* 
Dictionary  by  Bees.— 7*. 
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by  the  loninns.  One  of  the  tripodf  has  this 
inscription : ' 

Arophytrion's  preiSDt  from  Teleboan  spoils. 
This  must  have  been  about  the  age  of  Leios, 
son  of  Labdacos,  whose  father  was  Polydore, 
the  son  of  Cadmus. 

LX.  Upon  the  second  tripod,  are  these  hexa- 
meter verses  :— 

Scieus,  Ticlorlons  pugtliit,  hestow*d 
Me,  a  (air  oflbring,  on  the  Delphic  god. 

This  8c»os  waa  tbe  son  of  Uippocoon,  if  in- 
deed it  was  he  wbo  dedicated  the  tripod,  and 
not  another  person  of  the  same  name,  contem- 
porary with  CEdipaa  the  son  of  Laios. 

LXI.  The  third  tripod  beara  this  inscrip- 
tion in  hexameters  :^- 

Royal  Laodamas  tn  Phobua*  dirlne 

This  tripod  gave,  of  worlcmanship  diYine. 

Under  this  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
who  had  the  aupreme  power,  the  Cadmeans 
were  expelled  by  the  Argives,  and  fled  to  the 
Ancheleans.  *  The  Gephyreans  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Boeotians  to  retire  to  Athens.* 
Here  they  built  temples  for  their  own  particu- 
lar use,  resembling  in  no  respect  those  of  tbe 
Athenians,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  edifice  and 
mysteries  of  the  Achaean  Ceres. 

LXII.  Thus  have  I  related  the  vision  of 
Hipparchos,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gephyreans, 
from  whom  the  conspirators  sgainst  Hipparchos 
were  descended  :  but  it  will  here  be  proper  to 
explain  more  at  length  the  particular  means  by 
which  the  Athenians  recovered  their  liberty, 
which  I  was  beginning  to  do  before.  Hippies 
had  succeeded  to  tbe  supreme  authority,  and,  as 
appeared  by  his  conduct,  greatly  resented  the 
death  of  Hipparchos.  The  Alcmeonide,  who 
were  of  Athenian  origin,  bad  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Pisistratide:  they  had,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  exiles,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  their  former  situations,  and  to 
deliver  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  but 

1  7*Ai«  /MmjpC/oR.]— Sjine  curious  inscriptions  upon 
tbe  fliilelds  of  the  warri'TS  wlio  were  engaged  In  the 
siege  of  the  capital  of  Eteitcles,  arc  .preserved  In  tbe 
**  Seven  against  Ttiebes  of  fscbylus,"  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

2  EnfheUim9.'}—Th0  Cadmeans  and  Encbeleans  of 
Her>diitua  are  the  Thebans  and  Illjrrians  of  F^usanlas. 

3  7^  Athena.'}— Thtj  were  permitted  to  settle  on  the 
fmrders  of  the  Gephissus,  which  eeparates  Attica  frum 
£teu»ls ;  there  tbej  tHiili  a  bridge,  in  order  to  have  a  free 
CiimniunicaUon  on  both  aides.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bridges,  y»zve»tt  ^^k  tlieir  name  fMro  theae  people. 
The  author  of  the  Etym'tlog'^vm  Macnam  pretends  that 
tlie  po  iple  were  called  Gephyreans  fr<ni  this  tiridge ;  tnit 
«t  is  very  certain  that  they  l»re  this  name  \K(jn  they 
vuled  in  Atiica.—X.aixA<r. 


were  defeated  ^tn  considerable  loss.  They 
retired  to  Lipsydrium  beyond  Fsonia,  which 
they  ibrtificd,  still  medttatiiig  TeDgeance  against 
tbe  Pisistratide.  Whilst  diey  were  thoa  ci> 
coHMtanced,  the  Ampbictyons^  engaged  them 
upon  certain  terms  to  coDatmct  that  which  is 
now  the  temple  of  Delphi,*  but  which  did  not 
exist  before.  They  were  not  deficient  in  point 
of  wealth ;  and,  warmed  with  the  generoos 
spirit  of  their  race,  they  erected  a  temple  §u 
exceeding  the  model  which  had  been  given,  in 
splendour  and  in  beauty.  Tbei  r  agreement  only 
obliged  them  to  conatmct  it  of  the  stone  of 
Porua,*  but  they  built  the  Teatibnle  of  Parisa 
marble. 

LXI II.  These  men,  as  the  Athenians  relate, 
during  their  continuance  at  Delphi,  bribed  the 
Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  should 
consult  her,  in  a  private  or^mblie  capacity,  the 
deliverance  of  Athens.  The  Lacedcmoniam^ 
hearing  incessantly  the  same  thing  repeated  to 
them,  sent  an  army  under  tbe  conduct  of 
Ancbimoiius,  son  of  Aster,  a  man  of  a  veiy 
popular  character,  tc expel  the  Pisistratide  from 
Athens.  They  in  this  respect  violated  oome 
very  ancient  ties  of  hospitality ;  but  they  thought 
it  better  became  them  to  listen  to  the  cornniaods 
of  heaven,  than  to  any  human  consideration. 
These  forces  were  despatched  by  sea,  and  being 
d.iven  to  Phalerua,  were  there  diaembaiked  by 

4  Ampkirtjftma.y^ThB  Amphictyons  were  an  sssm* 
My  composed  of  depaiiss  froni  lbs  differaat  states  cC 
Greece.  Each  state  sent  two  depoties,  one  to  ezafluae 
into  what  related  to  the  cervsnonies  of  religion,  the  ether 
to  decide  dlspmes  betwixt  IndWiduals.  Their  genend 
residence  waa  at  Delphi,  and  they  determined  diapntes 
betwixt  the  d  iflTereat  ataies  of  Greece.  Bcf  <re  they  pro* 
ceeded  tn  business,  they  sacrificed  an  ox  cut  tano  snail 
pieces ;  their  deciai  jns  were  mcnA,  and  wlttaoot  appeaL 
They  met  twice  in  the  year,  In  spring  and  in  astums. 
In  spring  at  Del|4ii,  in  autama  stThermopjlc 

This  council  represented  but  a  ceruin  number  ef  the 
atatea  of  Greece ;  but  theae  were  the  |trincipal  and  moA 
powerfvl.  Dero'  sibenes  makes  meniioa  of  a  decree 
where  the  Amphictyonic  council  is  called  *•  ••t«i«  ▼«* 
'  £xA.4v«t  vvwiXffw ;  and  Cicsro  also  calls  tbeor  ooa»- 
muns  GrsBcIa  concilium.~7'. 

B  TempU  tfDetp/ki. y—The  temple  of  Delphi  was  in  its 
origin  no  mure  than  a  cliapel  made  of  the  branclisa  o< 
Uurel  growing  near  the  temple.  One  Pteraa  of  Delphi 
afterwarda  twtlt  It  of  mure  solid  nuiterlal8:'k  waa  thes 
constructed  of  brass ;  tbe  f  juith  time  It  waa  erected  of 
stone.— Lon-Asr. 

6  Aoiie  ^Forwa.}— This  stone  resemlAed  the  Puiss 
marble  in  whiteness  and  hardness:  but,  se^xdlag  to 
Pliny  and  Thecphrastus,  it  was  leas  pi>nderius.  Of  tbi 
marlle  of  Fip-a  I  luive  spoken  elsewhere.  Larcberrtt* 
marka  that  Phidiaa,  Praxheles,  and  the  more  emlDent 
a.ulpinr«  of  antiquity,  always  pr^fern-d  it  f^r  their 
works.  Tcurnef  n  without  bealtatiou  prefers  the  taH 
Lies  of  luly  to  those  of  Greece 
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inehtaioliofi.  The  Pisiitratiile  being  aware  of 
Ikw,  applied  for  atsislance  to  the  TheMaliane 
whb  whom  they  were  in  aUiance.  The  people 
of  Thee»aly  obeyed  the  lummona,  and  aent 
them  a  tboosand  honej  commanded  by  Cineat 
th«ir  king,  a  native  of  Conicna :  on  the  arrital 
of  their  alhea,  the  Piaistratide  leveUed  all  the 
CMiatry  about  Phalerae,  and  thus  enabling  Uie 
cavaiffj  to  act,  they  aent  them  agiinst  the  Spar- 
laaa.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy, 
•ad  kiiied  aeveral,  amongat  whom  wai  Anchi- 
BoliBa.  Thoae  who  eaeaped  were  driTen  to 
thdr  Teaaela.  Thoa  aacceeded  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Lacedcmoniana :  the  tomb  of  Anchimo- 
Ijoa  ia  atill  to  be  aeen  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
eotee,  in  Cynoaargea,'  in  the  district  of  AIo- 
|Mce,*in  Attics. 


7  7%mtaatid  Aof««.}— The  camlry  of  Thesialy  were 
very  funmis.— Sm  7*Ac<xti/iw,  Id.  xvllt.  30. 


At  tbe  cyprew  it  mn  omftment  to  a  ftiirden,  aa  a  Thes- 
titiaa  h  ^rta  to  a  chariot,  so  fi  the  lovely  H«lea  to  the 
flory  ofLacadMnoii.— /.arrA«r. 

Ajn'>iirK  Mher  s  lemaiiies  of  movnilng  which  Adme* 
tM  prince  of  Thr*«saly  frdera  to  be  i  bsenred  fn  honour 
of  bit  deceased  wife,  he  bkit  bit  sabjecis  cut  the  manes 
9f  all  the  chariot  h<<rses. 

Ttif»wirm  ti  ^iv^irvrSi  *mt       *mftwvt%f 
II*Xe*<  r*I«f  y  Ti/irtT'  ii«x'****  f&n** 

Tm  which  lacidsot  k  may  perhaps  be  Inferred,  that 
the  Thesaaliaas  held  their  hnraes  In  no  small  eathna- 
litm;  the  speech  of  Admeius  being  as  moch  as  to  say, 
*  All  thai  bel  lan  to  nne,  all  that  have  any  share  cf  my 
isfard,  shall  aid  me  ia  deploring  my  domestic  loes."— 
Seevnl.l,W5.-r. 

6  CyeoMirf  «e.}-~Thls  place  gave  name  to  the  sect  of 
the  Cynics.  It  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  for  public  ex* 
srclses,annexedtoatenipIe,and  situated  nearoneofthe 
gales  of  Athens.  The  origin  of  its  appellation  Csfmrntir- 
gta  is  thus  related ;  an  Athenian  named  Didymus  was 
perfiraiiBg  a  sacrifice  in  his  hooee,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  larn  white  doir,  which  coming  in  unexpectedly 
s^aed  the  victim, carried  itoff',and  left  it  in  another  place. 
Muchdirurbeil  by  an  accident  sn  inausplcl^aa, Didymus 
coosoiied  the  omclS  in  what  manner  he  niirht  avert  the 
omen ;  ha  was  told  to  build  a  temple  to  Hercules  in  the 
place  where  the  dig  had  depoehed  the  victim :  he  did  s.i 
and  called  h  Cynosorg'es,  av«  t«v  rv»«(  mty  ,  from  the 
wkiU  dog,  which  that  name  expresfes.  When  Antis- 
tlienaa  funded  his  sect,  he  hired  this  place  as  conve- 
Biemly  shunted  f  r  his  lectures :  and  from  the  name  of 
the  place,added  to  the  consldsratl  m  of  the  snarling  dog> 
gish  nature  of  thwe  phil  >s'>phers,  was  derived  the  appel- 
Utltin  Qiif^r,  which  means  ^fisA.  Antistheneshimeelf 
was  arNnttiines  called  4v».»«v«.,  mere  or  genuine  dog. 
'The  expression  ad  CyO'^sarges  was  pn*verbial.— See 
chts  expliined  at  Ien«th  in  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus ;  it 
signified  the  same  as  abi  ad  cervjs,  ad  nialam  rem,  kc. 

-r. 

9  wlXqpe^.]— This  place  was  appropriated  to  the  tribe 
•f  Aoti  tchia, and  acc»rdinf;  to  Di  tgenes  Laenhis,  was 
elebnted  f.r  being  the  Mrth  place  of  Socrates.— 7*.      I 


LXIV.  The  Lacedemonians  aftenravdi 
aent  a  greater  body  of  forcea  against  Athena, 
not  by  aea  but  by  land,  under  the  direction  of 
their  king  Cleomenea,  aon  of  Aiiaxandridea. 
These,  on  their  first  ent.*ance  into  Attica,  were 
attacked  by  the  Thessilian  horse,  who  were 
presently  rootedj^  with  the  loss  of  forty  of  their 
men,  the  remainder  retired  i«ithout  any  farther 
efibrts  into  Thesaaly.  Cleomenea  advancing 
to  the  city,  was  joined  by  thoae  Atheniana 
who  desired  to  be  free;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  beaieged  the  lyranta  in  the  Pelaagian 
citadel. 

LXV.  The  Lacedsmoniana  would  hare 
found  themaelves  finally  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Piaiatratido,  for  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  a  siege,  whilst  their  adveraariea 
were  well  provided  with  necessariea.  AAer 
therefore  continuing  the  blockade  for  a  few 
days,  they  were  about  to  return  to  Sparta,  when 
an  accident  happened,  aa  fatal  to  one  party  aa 
favourable  to  the  other.  The  children  of  the 
Piaistratide  in  their  attempts  privately  to  e^ 
cape,  were  taken  prisoners :  this  incident 
reduced  them  to  extreme  perplexity,  ao  that 
finally,  to  recover  their  children,  they  submitted 
to  auch  terms  as  the  Athenians  imposed,  and 
engaged  to  leave  Attica  within  five  dsya.  Thus, 
after  enjoying  the  supreme  authority  for  thirty 
six  yeara,  they  retired  to  Sigeum  beyond  the 
Scamsnder.  They  were  in  their  descent  Py- 
liana,  of  the  family  of  Peleus :  they  were  by 
birth  related  to  Codrus  and  Melsnlhua,  who 
had  also  arrived  at  the  principality  of  Athena, 
though  atrsngers  like  themselves.  In  memory 
of  which  Hippocratea,  the  father  of  Pisistratoa, 
had  named  his  son  from  the  son  of  Nestor. 
The  Atheniana  were  thua  delivered  from  op- 
pression ;  and  it  will  now  be  my  busineaa  to 
commemorate  auch  prosperous  or  calamitous 
events  as  they  experienced  sfter  they  had  thua 
recovered  their  libertiea,  before  Ionia  had  re- 
volted from  Darioa,  and  Aristagoraa  the  Mile- 
sian had  arrived  ut  Athena  to  supplicate  asaiat- 
ance. 

LXVI.  Athens  was  considerable  before, 
but,  its  liberty  being  restored,  it  became  great- 
er than  OTer.  Of  ita  citisena,  two  enjoyed 
more  than  common  reputation  :  Cliathenea,  of 

10  Preeently  rou/«l.>-Frontioa8,  in  his  Stratagem*, 
ta,  relates  that  Cle'imenes  obstructed  the  passa^  of  the 
Theasalian  h^rse,  by  thrnwlns  branches  of  trses  over  the 
plain.  This  delivery  of  ilie  Athenians  by  Cleomenea,  is 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanei,  In  his  play  called  Lysistrw 
te.— ZrorrAsr. 


^ 
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flie  family  of  the  Alcmconide,  who  according 
to  the  voice  of  fame  bad  corrupted  the  Pythian  ; 
and  laagoras,  son  of  Tiaandcr,  who  wai  cer- 
tainly of  an  illastrioui  origin,  hut  whose  i>ar- 
ticolar  descent  I  am  not  able  to  specify.  The 
individuals  of  this  family  sacrifice  to  the  Ca- 
rian  Jupiter : '  these  two  men,  in  their  conten- 
tion for  superiority,  divided  the  state  into  fac- 
tions: Clifthenes,  who  was  worsted  by  his 
rival,  found  means  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  people.  The  four  tribes,*  which  were  he- 
fore  named  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  Geleon, 
^gicores,  Argades,  and  Hoples,  he  divided 
into  ten,  naming  them  according  to  his  fancy, 
from  the  heroes  of  bis  country.  One  however 
he  called  after  Ajax,'  who  had  been  the  neigh- 
Donr  and  ally  to  this  nation. 

LXVII.  In  this  particular,  Clistbenes seems 
to  me  to  have  imitated  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  by  his  mother's  side,  who  was  prince 
of  Sicyon :  this  Clistbenes  having  been  engag- 


1  Carton  Jupiter.y-The  Carlans  were  exceedlnglj 
'optemned,  and  they  were  regarded  as  slaves,  because 
they  were  the  first  who  let  r«  tmops  for  hire ;  for  which 
reason  thny  were  exposed  to  the  most  perilous  enter- 
prises. This  peuple  had  a  temple  common  to  them* 
•elves,  will)  the  Lydians  and  Mysians ;  this  was  called 
tlie  temple  of  the  Carian  Jupher.  They  who  sacrificed 
to  the  Carian  Jupiter  acknowledged  themselves  to  hsve 
been  originally  from  Caria.  Plutarch  does  not  omit  this 
opponunity  of  reproaching  Hentdotus;  and  indeed  this 
is  amonest  the  very  few  insunces  of  his  having  justice 
on  hill  aide.  As  early  as  in  the  tina  of  Homer,  the  fol- 
lowing proverb  was  current : 


•Ti»  Xi  fti*  ir  K*f Of  atrf, 


"I  valne  bin  no  mora  thu  a  Cartu."— IaicAmv 

This  InierprcUlion  has,  however,  been  justly  consid- 
~«d  as  doubtful.  See  Dr.  Clarke's  excellent  nolo  on  that 
jU8a^.—B.  Ix.  37a— 7*. 

2  Thtfwir  /n'^M.]— The  names  of  the  (bur  ancient 
tribes  of  Athens  varied  at  diflerent  times ;  they  were 
afterwards,  as  in  this  place  represented,  multiplied  into 
ten ;  two  others  were  then  added.  Each  of  ibeae  ten 
tribes,  like  so  many  diffl-rent  republics,  had  their  presi- 
dents, oflncera  of  police,  tribunals,  assemblies,  and  differ- 
ent Interests.  Fifty  senat<  re  were  elected  as  representa- 
tives of  each  tribe,  «^hich  of  oiurse  made  the  aggregate 
representation  of  the  state  of  Athens  amount  to  five 
hundred.  The  mnti ves  of  Clislhenes  in  dividingtbe  Athe. 
nians  into  ten  tribes,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  polite 
ical  sagacity;  till  then  any  one  tribe  uniting  witha  second 
anust  have  rendered  any  ci<ntest  equal.  The  names  here 
inserted  have  been  the  Bll^Jert  of  much  learned  contro- 
veray.  See  the  I<»n  of  EurifMes,  ver.  1576,  and  the  com* 
mentators  upon  iu  An  inscriiitlon  putlished  by  Count 
Caylus  has  at  length  Rm>  ved  many  of  the  difficulties. 

3  i^ax.3-'Ajax,  sm  of  Telamon,  had  been  prince  of 
fgina,  an  isUnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica.— 
Larther.  This  is  a  m<  si  remarkable  mistake  in  Lar- 
cher :  Ajax  was  of  Salumis  and  not  of  JEgina.  See  the 
wsU-kniJwn  line  in  Himer: 

htmt  I* IB  £«Xa^  roc  •yt*  (w«Ba«lia«  v««(. 


ed  in  hostilities  with  the  Argfvec,  aholiiibed  at 
Sicyon  the  poetical  contests  of  the  rhapaodista,'* 
which  be  was  induced  to  do,  hocaoae  in  tha 
versea  of  Homer,  which  were  there  generally 
selected  for  this  purpoae,  Argoa  and  ita  in- 
habitanta  were  such  frequent  objects  of  praise. 
From  the  same  motive  he  was  aolicitona  to 
expel  the  relics  of  Adrastua,  an  Argive,  tha 
son  of  Talans,  which  were  deposited  in  tha 
forum  of  Sicyon  ^  he  went  therefore  to  inqntra 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether  he  might  eapal 
Adrastus.  The  Pythian  aaid  in  reply*  that 
Adrastus  was  a  prince  of  Sicyon,  whilat  be  hifflp 
self  waa  a  robber.    Meeting  with  this  repolaa 


4  Bhajm  dis/ii.}— This  word  Is  compounded  either  el* 
*fa9rTa,io  6SW,  or  *ps£l*  ,  a  T'd  or  branch,  aod  ^l^,  a 
song  or  poem.  Acc(*rding  to  the  first  derivation  it  signi- 
fies a  pcet,  authcr  of  various  songs  or  poems  which  axe 
connected  u^gether,  malting  one  poem,  of  which  the  dif* 
ferent  pans  may  be  detached  and  separaiely  recked. 
According  to  the  aecond,  it  signifies  a  singer,  who  hold> 
ing  in  his  hand  a  branch  df  laurel,  rechea  either  his  own 
compositiiins  't  tht  se  of  some  celebrated  poet. 

Hesiid  inclines  to  the  f  rmer  etyniili<^. 
Hesiod,^.  were  rbapsodisis  in  this  sense;  thcy< 
pttaed  their  poems  in  different  books  and  pans,  wluch 
uniting  together  made  one  periiea  composhiun.  The 
ancient  piets  went  from  couniry  to  country,  and  from 
town  to  town,  lu  instruct  and  arouse  the  petifle  Xsj  the 
reciul  nf  their  verses,  who  in  return  treated  them  with 
great  honours,  and  much  libenlhy.  The  roost  ancieDt 
rha|)S(^idi8t  on  reconl  is  Fhemius,  whom  Homer,  after 
being  his  diacif  le«  immortalises  in  his  Odysaey.  Ths 
roost  probable  upinion  is,  that  In  atngiogthe  verses  which 
they  themselves  c^ropr'sed,  they  carried  in  their  hand  a 
brench  of  laurel.  The  rhapsodists  of  thr  second  kind 
were  invited  to  feasts  and  puMic  sacrifices,  to  siof  ths 
poems  of  Orpheus,  Musvus,  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  Mim- 
nermus.  Phi  icy  iides,  and  in  particular  of  Honer.  Tbess 
were  satisfied  with  reciting  the  eomposJtioos  ^€  ocbersb 
and  ceruinly  carried  a  branch  of  laurel,  which  panka- 
larly  has  been  diapuied  with  respect  lo  the  lirsL 

I1iey  were  also  called  Homerides  or  H<«iwrisu^  b»> 
cause  they  generally  recited  verses  fh<m  Homer. 

They  sung  sitting  on  a  nised  chair,  accon^mnvisff 
their  verses  with  a  cithere  or  s  >nM  other  insuranent, 
and  in  return  a  crown  of  gold  was  given  them.  In  pn^ 
cess  of  lime  the  w  rds  rhapsodist  and  riiaps  dy  liaeuia 
terms  of  contempt,  from  the  abuse  which  the  rhapsodisu 
mads  of  their  pr>  fession ;  and  at  tha  present  day  the  tenn 
rhapsody  is  applied  to  a  ntunber  frf'vUe  piecM  ill  potto 
get  her.— /.art  her. 

The  note  abi-vn  given  from  Larcher  will  neeesssHly 
bring  to  the  mil  I  of  the  English  reader  the  charader 
and  office  of  ou~  « ncienl  bards,  whom  the  rhapsodisis  of 
old  in  many  rer,  «)ctB  reseml  led.  Of  the  two,  ibs  bards 
were  perhaps  tlie  more  honnureble,  as  they  conflned 
themselves  to  the  reciul  of  the  valuivus  actions  ef  he- 
roes, and  of  such  sentiments  as  inspired  bravery  and  yii^ 
lue.  In  our  language  also  rtaaps  dy  Sa  now alwaysased 
in  a  bad  sense ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  our  murs  aacieflt 
writers,  and  our  poeu  in  particular.— 7*. 

6  f\3rum  tff  &>yoR.]— Dieutycnidas  relatsa  thst  Ad- 
rastus was  buried  at  Megara,  and  that  at  Skyon  thera 
was  only  a  cenouph  of  this  hsro.  See  SclK^lasi  toPfai 
dsTi  sd  Nem.  30.— JLortAef . 
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Irom  the  oracle,  Rt  on  bis  return  concerted 
other  means  to  rii  himself  of  Adrsstus.  Think- 
ing he  hod  accomplished  this,  he  sent  to  Thebes 
of  BoBOtia  to  brin|[  back  Melanippus,*  a  native 
of  8icyon,  and  son  of  Astacos.  By  the  con- 
Mot  of  the  Thehans,  bis  request  was  granted ; 
he  then  erected  to  his  honour  a  shrine  in  the 
Piytanenro,  and  deposited  his  remains  in  a  place 
•tronglj  fortified.  His  motive  fur  thus  bring- 
ing beck  Melanippus,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  was  the  gre^t  enmity  which  subsisted 
betwixt  him  and  Adrastus,  and  farther,  because 
Melanippus  hsd  been  accessary  to  the  deaths 
ef  Mec^tus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son- 
in-law  of  Adrastus.  When  the  shrine  was 
eomplcted,  Clisthenes  assigned  to  Melanippus 
the  sacrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been 
•ppropriatcd  to  Adrastus,  and  solemnized  by  the 
Sicyonians  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. This  district  had  formerly  been  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Poly  bus,  who  dying  without 
children,  had  left  his  dominions  to  Adrastus, 
his  grandson  by  a  dsughter.  Amongst  other 
marks  of  honour  which  the  Sicyonisns  paid  the 
memory  of  Adrastus,  they  commemorated  in 
tragic  choruses^  bis  personal  misfortunes,  to  the 


6  illii/40ny!pv«.l— When  the  Anrivee  attacked  Thebei, 
this  warrior  elew  Tydeoa,  and  Mecittut,  the  brother  of 
Adrastae,  whilst  he  himielf  perished  bj  the  hands  of 
Am|diiafBns. 

7  Dragie  chomsea.'y-li  may  be  inferred, saysLarcher, 
from  this  paMa^e,  that  Thespis  was  not  the  inventor  of 
tragedy ;  and  he  quotes  Tbemistiua  as  saying,  "  The 
Siqpooians  were  the  inveouirs  of  tragedy,  bat  the  Athe- 
Biaas  brought  tt  to  peKection."  Suidas  also  at  the  word 
eir»ic,  says,  ihatEpicenesof  Sicym  was  the  first  trage« 
dian,  and  Thespisonly  the  sixteenth.  M.  Larcher  is  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  but  avoids  any  discussion  of  the  ar^ 
gament,as  tieynnd  ttie  proposed  limha  of  his  plan. 

To  exhibit  a  chorus,  wns  to  purchase  a  dramatic  piece 
cf  an  author,  and  defray  the  expense  of  Its  representa* 
tfon.  This  at  Athena  was  the  office  of  the  archon,  at 
Borne  of  the  vdiles.  The  f  '11  <win«  pessaf  e  firom  Lysias 
ifi^  ssrve  to  explain  the  ancient  chorus  with  regard  to 
\s  variety  and  expense. 

*  When  Theupompus  was  archon,  I  was  (brnisber  to 
a  tiagte  chorus,  and  I  laid  out  30  min«— afterwards  I  got 
the  vidory  with  the  chorus  of  men,  and  it  cost  me  90 
min*.  When  Glaucippus  was  archon,  I  laid  rut  8  minis 
•pon  the  pyrrichists ;  when  Diicles  was  archon,  I  laid 
eoi  upon  the  cyclian  chorus  three  mina ;  afterwards, 
when  Alexias  was  archon,  I  fbrnished  a  chorus  of  boys, 
and  It  cost  me  fif  een  mints ;  when  Euclldes  was  archon, 
I  wae  stthe  charge  of  sixteen  minis  on  tlie  comedians, 
aod  of  ssTen  up  m  the  young  pyrrichists.'* 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  traeic  was  the  most 

ezpeaslve  chorus,  and  its  splendour  in  after-tiroes  be- 

raow  et  extravagant,  that  Horace  complains  the  specBi^ 

'JLW  minded  more  what  they  saw  than  what  they  heard : 


nill  altar  diqiiiiiyBa 
OttTi 


i^tdfilanlarfo? 


neglect  even  of  Bacchus.  But  Clisthenes  sp- 
propriated  the  choruses  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
other  solemnities  to  Melanippus. 

LXVIU.  He  changed  also  the  names  of 
tbe  Doric  tribes,  that  those  of  the  Sicyonians 
might  be  altogether  dilTerent  from  those  of  the 
Argivea,  by  which  means  he  made  tbe  Sicyoni 
ans  extremely  ridiculona.  He  distinguished  the 
other  tribes  by  the  words  Hys  and  Onoa,*  su 
peradding  only  their  respective  terminstions ;  to 
his  own  tribe  he  prefixed  the  word  Arche,  ex- 
pressive of  authority  ;  those  of  his  own  tribe 
were  therefore  termed  Archelaens;  of  the  othen» 
some  were  called  Hyats,  some  Oneate,  otbcra 
Chcreate.  The  Sicyoniana  were  known  by 
these  appellations  during  the  time  of  Clisthencsy 
and  for  'sixty  yeara  afterwsrds.  AAer  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  consultation  held 
among  themselves,  they  changed  these  names 
to  Hylleans,  Pampbylisns,  and  Dymanata. 
To  these  they  added  a  fourth  tribe,  which  in 
honour  of  ilSgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  they 
called  ^gialeans. 

LXIX.  Snch  was  the  conduct  of  Clie- 
thenes  of  Sicyon.  The  Clisthenes  of  Athens, 
grsndson  of  the  former  by  a  daughter,  and 
named  aAer  him,  was,  as  it  appeara  to  me,  de> 
sirous  of  imitating4iim  from  whom  hewascsU- 
ed.  -  To  show  his  contempt  of  the  lonians,  he 
would  not  suffer  the  tribes  of  Athens  to  bear 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  Ionia.  Having 
conciliated  his  countrymen,  who  had  beforo 
been  averse  to  him,  he  changed  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  and  increased  their  number.  In- 
stead of  four  phylarchi  he  made  ten,  into 
which  number  of  tribes  he  slso  divided  tlie 
people ;  by  which  means  he  so  conciiisted  their 
favour,  that  he  obtained  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  opponents.* 


The  business  of  the  chorus  at  its  first  institution  was  to 
sing  diihyrambic  verses  In  honour  of  Bacchus.  How  U 
afterwards  became  improved  and  extended,  has  been  too 
often  and  too  well  discus8«>d^  require  any  elaborate 
discussion  in  this  place.— 7! 

8  Hyt  and  Onoe.]— Literally,  a  swine  and  an  ass. 

9  Orer  hi»  cfiponen/eO— Clisthenes  and  Isagoras  had 
no  intention  of  becoming  tyrants,  and  were  unhed  to 
expel  the  Pisistratlds  fn  m  Athens :  but  they  were  not 
at  all  the  more  harmnnlous  on  this  account.  The  first 
desired  to  establish  a  democracy,  end  v*  accomfliah  h 
he  gave  the  people  more  authority  than  ever  thev  pos> 
sessed  bef  >re,  l^  disiribuilng  them  into  a  greatei  nuni 
ber  of  tribes,  making  them  by  these  means  the  less  easy 
to  be  gained.  Isagoras,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  es* 
tablish  an  aristocracy;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  svw 
oeed  iu  his  views,  unless  by  f  rce,  he  therefore  invlu.^ 
the  Lacedmnonians  to  assist  hkn.—LarUur.    v 
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LXX.  IstgorM,  tboogh  overcome,  en- 
deavourrd  to  recover  his  importonce;  be  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Cleomenca  the  Spartan, 
with  whAfn  be  bad  formed  the  tie  of  hospital- 
ity whilst  be  was  besieging  the  Pisistratida, 
and  who  bad  been  suspected  of  an  improper 
connection  with  Isagoras's  wife.  The  Lace- 
demonian prince,  aending  a  bersld  before  him, 
pronounced  sentence  of  expulsion  against  Clis- 
thenes,  and  many  other  Athenians,  on  pretence 
of  their  being  polluted  by  sacrilegious  murder. 
Isagoras  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  this  his 
excuse,  because  the  Alcmaonids,  with  thoae  of 
Ibetr  party,  had  been  guilty  of  a  murder,  in 
which  neither  Isagoras  nor  any  of  his  followers 
were  concerned.  • 

LXX  I.  The  reason  why  these  Athenians 
were  called  polluted,*  was  this :  Cylon,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  bad  been  convicted  of 
designs  upon  the  government,  for,  having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  young  men  of  the  same  age 
with  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  seize  the  cita- 
del ;  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  with  bis 
companions  placed  themselves  before  the  shrine 
of  Minerva,  as  suppliants.  The  Prytsnes  of 
the  Naucrari,'  who   then    governed  Athens, 

■  ■  ■    ■-    ■  ■    f 

1  PcUuU4.']'-Uttnl\j  Bnogeea,  that  Is,  pclluted  by 
their  crime,  and  thercf»re  deviled  to  the  curse  of  the 
gndden  whom  ihej  had  offended:  the  term  Implies  s 
sscrilegloua  oflbnce.— 7*. 

2  Tht  PryiantM  tjthn  Mnirron*.]^!  shall  endeavour, 
as  concisely  as  possible,  to  make  this  InielliglUe  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  maf  fsirates  of  Athens  were  composed  of  the  Ar- 
chons,  the  Areopairitea,  and  the  senate  of  five  hundred. 
When  the  people  of  Athena  consisted  only  of  four  tribes, 
one  hundred  were  elected  ty  lot  fnim  each  trite ;  when 
afterwards  they  were  divided  into  ten,  fifty  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe ;  these  were  the  Prytanea,  and  they  go- 
Terned  the  city  by  turns.  Each  body  of  fifty,  according 
to  Solon's  estatlishineni,  ruled  for  the  space  of  thirty' 
five  days,  not  all  at  once,  but  fn  regular  divislona  of  their 
body  f  r  a  certain  limited  time.  To  expatiate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Prytanea,  the  particiilars  of  their  duty, 
and  their  various  subditislons  into  other  responsible 
mafistracies,  would  require  a  long  dissertation. 

Of  the  Naucrari,  or,  a#  ft  Is  anmetimea  written,  Nav^ 
cleri,  what  f  Hows  may  perhaps  be  safilcienu 

To  the  ten  tribes  of  Clisihenes,  two  more  were  afler^ 
wards  added ;  these  twelve  were  divided  into  Aq/tti,  or 
f.>roughB,  who  anciently  were  named  Naucrauriie :  of 
these  the  roasistrates  were  called  Naucrari ;  each  Nau- 
craria  fumiahed  f  r  the  rablic  service  two  horsemen 
and  one  vesfel.  Each  Athenian  tnrough  had  anciently 
its  own  little  senate ;  thus  the  Prytanea  of  the  Naucrari 
were  a  select  number,  presiding  in  each  of  these  sen* 
ates.  With  reapeet  to  the  passage  bef  re  ua,  **  Many," 
says  Larcher,  "  are  of  opinion  that  Herodotus  uses  the 
expreesion  of  Prytanea  nf  the  Naucrari  In  a  particular 
ssnse,  meaning  by  Naucrari  the  Athenians  in  general ; 
and  by  Prytaoes,  the  Arcboos."— 7*.  ' 


persuaded  them  to  leave  this  aanctuary,  nodcf 
a  promise  that  :brir  lives  ahoold  not  be  far- 
firited.  Their  being  aoon  afterwards  pot  to 
death*  vraa generally  impoted  totbeAlcaiBOii- 
idc— -These  events  happened  belbtatbe  ttaa 
of  Piaiatratua. 

LXXIL  Cleomenea  having  tbua  ordeied 
the  expulsion  of  Clisthene8»  and  tha  otbsr 
Enag-eet,  though  Clisthenes  bad  privately  re* 
tired,^  came  soon  afterviarda  to  Athens  with  a 
small  number  of  attendanta.  Hia  first  step  was 
to  send  into  exile  as  polluted  seven  bandied 
Athenian  familiea,'  which  Isagoraa  pointed  out 
to  him.  He  next  proceeded  to  diaselvetbe  sa- 
nate,  and  to  entrust  the  office  of  govcrnaicnt 
with  three  hundred  of  the  fsction  of  Isagoiis. 
The  senate  |!Xerted  themselves,  and  positively 
refused  to  acquieace  in  his  projeda ;  upon  which 
Cleomenes,  with  laagoras  and  bta  party,  seized 
the  citadel :  they  were  here,  for  the  apace  of  two 
days,  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  a  body,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  aenate.  Upon  the  third 
day  certain  terms  were  offered,  and  accepted, 
and  the  Spartans  all  of  them  departed  from 
Athens ;  thus  waa  an  omen  which  bad  bappem 
ed  to  Cleomenes  accomplished.  For  when  ha 
was  employed  in  the  seizure  of  the  citadel,  ha 
desired  to  enter  the  adytum  and  oonaoit  the 
goddeaa ;  the  priestess,  as  be  was  about  to  open 
the  doors,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  forbade  bin 
in  these  terms ;  •«  Lacedemonian,  return,  pre* 
aume  not  to  enter  here,  where  no  admittance  is 
permitted  to  a  Dorian."  •<  I,**  returned  Cleo- 
menea, **  am  not  a* Dorian,  but  an  Achsan." 
Thia  omen,  however,  bad  no  influenea  opaa 


8  Put  to  tfeafA.>-The  particulars  of  this  strange  tass* 
iness  are  related  at  length  by  Thocydides ;  mech  else 
concerning  It  may  I  e  f  und  in  the  Sera  numlnts  vifrfloa 
of  Pluurch,  and  in  the  Life  of  Si>lon.  The  dSull  ia  this 
place  would  n<*t  be  interesting ;  the  event  h^ipaaed  6IS 
yeara  Ixfon  the  Christian  era.— 7*. 

4  Pritatel^  rvftrcd.}— We  are  trld  by  £1ian,  thai 
Clisthenes,  having  introduced  the  law  of  the  ostraciSBv 
was  the  first  who  waa  punished  by  It.  Few  Eagliah 
readera  will  require  to  te  inf  rmed,  that  the  ostracism 
waa  the  Athenian  sentence  tf  baaiahment,  determined 
by  the  people  writing  the  name  of  the  persoa  to  be  baap 
Ished  on  an  oyater-ahell. 

The  punishment  Itsvlf  was  not  always  deen^  disha» 
otirable,  for  the  rictlm,  during  the  tern  of  his  banish* 
meat,  which  was  ten  years,  en)r>yed  his  estats.  A  pe» 
son  could  not  be  tianiahed  by  the  ostracism,  anleis  aa 
assembly  of  aix  thousand  were  presanu— 7*. 

6  Aikenian  /offu7<M.]~This  expression  is  not  so  aa> 
important  aa  it  may  appear  to  a  careleaa  rtader.  Then 
were  at  Athens  many  domestic vted  atn^gara,  who  en> 
Joyed  all  the  rights  of  ciiiiens  except  thai  they  eoald 
not  be  adTaiiced  to  a  staiion  of  any  authority  ia  ihs 
state.— Lordber. 
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ik  conduct ;  bepenevered  in  what  he  had  un- 
Jrrtaken,  and  with  hia  liAoedsmoniana  waa  a 
ieeood  time*  fuiled.  The  Ath«*|iiana  who  had 
joined  themadTea  to  him  were  put  in  irona,  and 
coodenined  to  die ;  amongat  ibeae  waa  Time- 
aiiheua  of  Delphi,  concerning  whoae  gallantry 
and  apnit  I  am  able  to  produce  manj  teati- 
moniee^ — Theee  Athenian!  were  pot  to  death 
inprieon. 

LXXIIf.  The  Atheniana  having  recalled 
Cliatbenea,  and  the  aeven  bnndred  familiea  ex- 
pelled by  Cleonenea,  aent  ambaMttdors  to  Sar- 
dis  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Peraiana :  for 
thaf  were  well  ceoeinced  that  they  ahoold  have 
to  MpfHMt  a  war  againat  Cieoroenea  and  Spar- 
ta. On  their  arrival  at  Sardia,  and  explaining 
the  UAlare  of  their  commiaBtoOi  Artaphemea, 
aoo  of  Hyetaapea,  and  chief  magiatrate  of 
Sardia,  inquired  of  them  who  they  were,  and 
where  they  lived,  deairing  to  become  the  allit« 
*  f  Peraia.  Being  aatiafied  in  thia  particular, 
he  made  them  Ihia  abrapt  propoaition ;  if  the 
Atlicaiana  would  aend  to  Darioa  earth  and 
water,  he  would  form  an  alliance  with  them,  if 
not,  they  were  immediately  to  depart.  After 
deiiberatkig  on  the  anhjecl,  they  acceded  to  the 
lerme  propoeed*  for  which,  on  their  return  to 
Athene,  they  were  eeverely  reprehended. 

LXXIV.  Cleomenea  knowing  that  be  waa 
leproacbed,  and  feeling  that  he  waa  injured  by 
the  Atheniana,  levied  forcea  in  the  different 
parte  of  the  Peloponneae,  without  giving  any  in- 
timation of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  pro- 
poaed,  however,  to  take  vengeance  on  Athena, 
and  to  place  the  government  in  the  honda  of 
laagoraa,  who  with  him  had  been  driven  from 
the  citadel :  with  a  great  body  of  forcee  he  him- 
eelf  took  poaneaaion  of  Eleuaia,  whilst  the 
BoBfHiana,  aa  had  been  agreed  upon,  Heized 
Oenoe  and  Hyaiaa,'  towns  in  the  extremity  of 
Attica;  on  another  aide  the  Chalcidjans  laid 
waste  the  Athenian  torritoriea.  The  Athen- 
iaiMt  however,  perplexed  hy  theae  different  at- 
tacks* deferred  their  revenge  on  the  Boeotians 
and  Chalcidiana,  and  marched  with  their  army 
againat  the  Peloponnesiana  at  Eleuais. 

LXXV.  Whilst  the  two  armies  were  pre- 

f  a&fond  tim*.}-'9e9  chepter  1x1  v.  and  Izv^-^See  also 
the  Ljaiitnte  of  Aristophams,  VArse  273. 

■•N.MI  momini,**  snys  Reltke,  "de  primn  Clanimnis 
frrllo  cneatu  Athanasnceupandi  in  lupari.iril  oa  legere. 
Kam  qond,  p.  W^  narravit  non  Cleomeni,  sed  Anchi* 
nriiio  id  evanit.** 

7  A^stot.]-  Larchar  thinks  that  Hysias  naver  cnnsti- 
MUhI  •  part  f>f  Aitica,  and  tharef  •re,  with  Waiseling, 
riabea  to  rsad  Phyla.~See  Wasaaling's  aota. 


pared  to  engage,  the  Corinthtana  firat  of  all,  aa 
if  conaciotts  of  their  having  aried  an  unjustifia- 
ble part,  turned  their  backs  and  retired.  Their 
example  waa  followed  by  Demaratua,  eon  of 
Aristen,  who  waa  also  a  king  of  Sparta,  had 
conducted  a  body  of  forcea  from  Ijaredcmmi, 
and  till  now  ba<I  aeconded  Cleomenea  in  all  hie 
measures.  On  account  of  the  dissension  be- 
tween their  prinoea,  the  Spartana  passed  a  law, 
forbidding  both  their  kings  to  march  with  the 
army  at  the  aame  time.  They  determined 
also,  that  one  of  the  Tyndaridc  '  should  remain 
with  the  prince  who  was  left  at  home,  both  of 
whom,  till  now,  had  accompanied  them  on 
foreign  expeditiona.  The  rest  of  the  confrder- 
atea  at  Eleuaia,  perceiving  thia  disunion  of  the 
princes,  and  the  aeeesaion  of  the  Corinthtana, 
returned  to  their  reepective  hemea. 

LXXVI.  Thia  was  the  fourth  time  that 
the  Dorians  had  entered  Attica,  twice  as  ene- 
mies, and  twice  with  pacific  and  friendly  viewa. 
Their  first  expedition  waa  to  establish  a  colony 
at  Megara,  which  was  when  Codms*  reigned 
at  Athens.  They  came  from  Sparta  the  second 
and  third  time  to  expel  the  Piaiatratida.  The 
fourth  time  was  when  Cleomenes  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  attacked  Eleusia. 

L^XVH.  The  Athenians,  observing  the 
adversary's  ermy  thus  ignoroiniously  diminish, 
i^ave  place  to  the  deaire  of  revenge,  and  deter- 
mined first  to  attack  the  Chalcidians,  to  aasist 
whom  the  Boeotians  advanced  aa  far  aa  the 
Euripus.*^    On  sight  of  them  the  Atheniana 


8  Ome  tftJu  Tjfmianda.^—h  may  perhaps  ba  inftrred 
from  this  passage,  that  tha  symbil  or  image  represent* 
Ing  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  bef  ire  waa  one  place  of 
wood,  was  separated  Into  two  distinct  amblema.  Sea 
Ab^  e  Winckalman :— ^  Chex  lea  Lacedcemonians  Castor 
at  Pollax  avniant  la  forma  da  deux  roorcaaux  da  bols 
parallalf,  j  >lnts  par  deux  bafuaUet  da  travarse :  at  cetta 
ancianne  figure  t'est  conservee  Joiqu'a  nous  par  le  aigna 
II,  qui  denote  cas  frares  gamaaux  du  sodisque."— 7*. 

9  Ccrflraia.]— Of  this  Codnii  the  f  11  wing  story  is  re- 
lated :— The  Dnrians  of  the  Pelnp>->auesa,  as  here  men- 
liiined,  marched  against  the  Athenians,  and  were  pro- 
mised success  from  the  oracle  cf  Delphi,  provided  they 
did  nnt  kill  Codrus  the  Athenian  prince.  Cleomantls  of 
Delphi  gave  Intimailim  of  ihls  to  the  Athenians ;  upon 
which  Ciidrus  left  his  camp,  in  the  habit  nf  a  baggart 
mingled  with  the  enemy's  tronpe,  and  prnvoked  some 
amonsst  them  to  kill  him ;  when  the  Atheniana  sent  to 
demand  the  body  of  their  prince,  the  PeIjponne8ians,on 
bearing  the  incident,  retreated.— 7*. 

10  Bur^nu.}— Thia  was  the  name  of  the  very  narrow 
strait  between  Bootia  and  Eutaaa,  where  the  sea  was 
said  by  the  ancients  to  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day. 
h  waa  rendered  m'>re  memnratle,  tecause  Arlstmle  was 
reptirted  here  tn  have  destr^ed  himeelf  fmm  mortMc». 
lion,  being  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  phsnoma* 
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lesoIvrU  to  attack  tbem  beforo  the  Chalcidiana : 
they  accordingly  gave  them  battle,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  killing  a  prodigious  number, 
and  taking  seven  hundred  priaonen.  On  the 
same  day  they  paaaed  into  Eubosa,  and  fought 
the  Chalcidiana;  over  theae  also  they  were 
▼ictorioua,  and  they  left  a  colony  to  the  num- 
ber  of  four  thousand  on  the  landa  of  the  Hip- 
pobot«,i  by  which  name  the  moat  opulent  of 
the  Cbalcidians  were  distinguished.  Such  of 
these  as  they  took  prisoners,  as  well  as  their 
BoBotian  captives,  they  at  first  put  in  irons,  and 
kept  in  close  confinement:  they  afterwards 
aulTered  them  to  be  ransomed  at  two  mine  a 
man,  suspending  their  chains  from  the  citadel. 
These  were  to  be  aeen  even  within  my  memory, 
hanging  from  the  walls  which  were  burnt  by 
the  Medes,  near  the  temple  facing  the  west. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  money  produced  from 
the  ransom  of  their  prisoners  was  consecrated  ; 
with  it  they  purchaaed  a  chariot  of  brasa'  for 
four  horses;  it  was  placed  at  the  left  hand  aide 
of  the  citadel,  with  this  inscription : — 

Her  arms,  when  Chalcis  and  Bcemla  trie^, 
Athena  in  chains  and  darkneaa  quell'd  their  pride: 
Their  rans  <ni  paid,  the  tenths  are  here  tiestow'd, 
A  votive  gift  to  fiivourlng  Pallas  owed. 

LXXVIII.  The  Atheniana  continue  to 
increase  in  number  and  importance :  not  from 
their  example  alone,  but  from  various  instances, 
it  may  be  made  appear  that  an  equal  form  of 
government  is  the  best.  Whilst  the  Atheniana 
were  in  subjection  to  tyrants,  they  were  su- 
perior in  wsr  to  none  of  their  neighbours,  but 
when  delivered  from  their  oppressors,  they  far 
aurpassed  them  all ;  from  whence  it  ia  evident, 
that  whilst  under  the  restraint  of  a  master, 
they  were  incapable  of  any  spirited  exertions, 
but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  their  liberty,  each 
man  zealously  exercised  his  talents  on  his  own 
account. 

LXXIX.    The  Thebans  after  this,  desiroui 


Bon.     Tt  afterwards  became  an  appellation  tor  any 
fUntt  of  the  sea. 

The  circumstance  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  In 
this  place  happenlnr  seven  limes  a  day,  is  thus  meotlon- 
•d  in  the  Hercules  of  Seneca: 

Carina  nodaa  flcetil  ln^Ubah  npa, 
8eflenM|ar  conn  f«4irit  •!  telidctn  r«fef% 
Dam  laaa  Titu  aieript  oenno  Jugi.— T 


1  Ifqppoftote]— liiorally  means  keepers  of  horses,  from 
Iwwt,  a  horse, and  etffi«,  to  feed. 

S  Otariot  if  hraag.y—Tnm  the  tenth  of  ihs  spnila  of 
the  Bontians,  and  of  the  people  of  Chalcis,  they  mads  a 
eksriot  of  i:rass.— &«  PaumniaB^  AUie.  chap,  uviit. 


of  obtaining  revenge,  :«nt  to  consult  ihe  oracle. 
In  reply,  the  Pytbia*  assured  them,  that  of 
tbemaelvea  |hey  wojld  be  unable  to  aceoin- 
plish  this.  She  recommended  them  to  consult 
their  popular  assembly,  and  to  apply  to  theii 
nearest  neighbours*  for  assistance.  Those 
employed  in  this  busineaa  called  on  their  r» 
turn  an  assembly  of  their  countrymen,  to  wbon 
they  communicated  the  reply  of  the  oracle. 
Hearing  it%i  they  were  required  to  ask  asdit- 
ance  of  their  neighboura,  they  delibented 
amongst  themselves.  •*  What,"  aatd  some  of 
them,  "  do  not  the  Tanagrei,^  the  Coronci,' 
and  the  Thespians,*  who  are  our  neigbboun^ 
constantly  act  in  concert  with  ua;  do  they  not 
always  assist  us,  in  war,  with  the  most  friendly 
and  spirited  exertions  1  Tu  .hese  there  can  be 
no  occasion  to  apply ;  the  oracle  must  therefon 
have  some  other  meaning." 

LXXX.  Whilat  they  were  thus  debsting, 
some  one  amongst  them  exclaimed,  •*  I  think 
that  1  am  able  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  tbs 
oracle;  Aaopus^  is  reported  to  have  bad  two 
daughtera,  Thebe  and  JEgina  \  aa  these  were 
sisters,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deity 
would  have  us  apply  to  the  ^ginete,  to  asskt 
us  in  obtaining  revenge."  The  Thebans,  not 
being  able  to  devise  any  more  plauaible  iBts^ 
pretatlon,  thought  that  they  acted  hi  eonform- 
ity  to  the  will  of  the  oracle,  bj  seeding  to  the 
iCSginete  for  aasistanoe,  aa  to  their   nearest 


3  XeareMt  neighboun.']—Tht  term  T»r  myx*^»  !■ 
ambimous,  and  may  be  understood  either  of  neifkboon 
or  relations. 

4  Tbnfl^ne/.]— The  country  of  Tanagra,  accordisg  to 
Pliny  and  others,  was  very  celebrated  fi>r  a  tnrved  of 
fighting  cocks.— Jam  ex  his  qaldam  (frallO  sd  bella  Uft* 
turn  et  pndia  assidua  nascantur,  quibus  etiaro  palriat 
ntibilitarunt  Rh-nlum  ac  Tanagram.— P<OTy,z.  21. 

lis  modern  name  Is  Anaioria.— 7*. 

6  Corome^.}—Of  Corooeaa  very  slnftularctrenmsiaBca 
is  related,  that  whereas  all  the  real  of  Bomia  abPSoM 
with  mnles,  not  one  was  ever  seen  in  Coronea.— 7*. 

6  77ke«pumt.>— Thespia  was  one  of  th>  se  cities  con- 
sidered hj  the  ancients  as  sacred  to  ths  muse%  whesoe 
one  of  their  names,  Thespiades.— 7*. 

7  AMrpiit.2  'Oceanus  and  Teihys,  as  the  Bti>ry  tpe*t 
aroonest  <nher  suns  after  whom  rivers  were  named,  had 
also  Peneus  a  id  Asnpna ;  Peneus  ramatoed  in  the  cood* 
try  now  callc  Tbessaly,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  riw 
which  water.  \L  Asopus  residing  at  Phlyas  manried 
Me  rope,  the  «»AUghter  of  Laden,  by  whum  bs  has  tvr 
s-^na,  Pelaacus  and  Ismenus,  and  twelve  dan^lar% 
Cency  ra,  S  tlamis,  jEsrina,  Plrsne,  Clcnoe,  Thebe,  TamiF 
sra,  Thespia,  Asttpis,  Sinope,  Ania,  and  Chalcis.  JSgiss 
was  carried  away  Ly  Jupiter  to  the  island  which  wu 
called  aft«r  her. 

Asopus,  Informed  of  this  by  Sisyphus,  parsned  her, 
hut  Jupitsr  struck  him  with  his  thunder.- 
SicuiuM, 
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ndgbbours,  who,  in  returoi  engaged  to  tend 
the  JEBcidm  *  to  their  aid. 

LXXXI.  The  Thebana,  relying  on  the  aa- 
oatance  of  uEacidie,  eoroinenced  hoatilitiea  with 
the  Atbeniaiia,  but  thej  met  with  ao  ill  a  re- 
eeption,  that  they  determined  to  aend  back  the 
^acid»,  and  to  require  the  aid  of  aome  troopa. 
The  application  waa  favourably  received,  and 
the  ^gineta,  conSdent  in  their  richea,  and 
mindful  of  their  ancient  enmity  with  the 
Atheniana,  began  hoatilitiea  againut  thrm,  with- 
out any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Whilat  the 
forces  of  Athena  were  aolely  employed  agatnat 
the  BoBOtiana,  they  paaaed  over  with  a  fleet  into 
Attica,  and  not  only  plundered  Pholerum,*  but 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaat ;  by  which 
the  Atheniana  aoatained  considerable  injury. 

LXXXIL  The  6rat  occaaion  of  the  enmity 
between  the  ^ginete  and  the  Atheniana  was 
thia:— The  Epidaoriana  being  afflicted  by  a 
aereie  and  continued  famine,  conaulted  the 
Delphic  oracle  ;  the  Pythian  enjoined  them  to 
erect atatuea  to  Damia  and  Auxesia,'^  promising 
that  their  aituation  would  then  be  amended. 
The  Epidauriana  next  inquired,  whether  thi*y 
ahould  construct  theae  atatuea  of  brass  or  of 
stone.  The  priesteaa  replied,  of  neither,  bat  of 
the  wood  of  the  garden  olive.  The  Epidauriana, 
in  eonaequence,  applied  to  the  Atheniana  for 
permiaaion  to  take  one  of  their  olivea,  believing 
theae  of  all  othera  the  moat  aacred ;  indeed  it  is 
said,  that  at  thia  period  olivea  were  no  where 
else  to  be  found."  The  Atheniana  granted 
their  reqneat,  on  'condition  that  they  ahould 
every  year  fomiah  a  aacrifice  to  Minerva  Po- 


8  JEaHdtt.y-M.  Lsrcher,  eompsring  this  whh  s  psr* 
B^irmph  In  the  fjltowing  chapter,  it  of  opfni.m  thai  Her- 
odotus  here  speake  n  n  of  any  persona,  but  of  Imaf  et 
repreaentiog  the  £acid»,  which  the  JEglneta  lent  the 
Thebans. 

f  PAo/fntm.]— This  place  is  aow  called  Porto  Leone. 

— r 

10  Damia  and  ilitfeti'a.]— These  were  the  same  as 
Ceres  and  Proserpine :  these  goddesses  procnred  fertil- 
Itjr,  and  hA  a  temple  in  Te^sa,  where  they  were  called 
Carpopkone.  Pausanias  relates  the  same  fiict  as  Her- 
odotoa,  except  thai  be  calls  the  two  goddesses  Auzesia 
ad  Lamia. 

Thej  were  also  worshipped  at  Troezene,  bnt  for  dif- 
Ikrcm  raas>ns:  Damia  was  the  B«>na  Dea  of  the  Ro> 
mstts;  she  was,  also,  according  to  Valcnaer,  the  same 
•a  the  Soman  Maia.— Irsrdker. 

11  7u  be /otmd.y-Thlt  assertion  was  by  no  means 
trae,  as  Larcher  remarks,  Herodotus  knew  it,  but  not 
ehooiing  to  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  he  admits 
tlis  report,  qualifying  U  with,  **  It  is  said." 

The  olive,  which  loves  a  warm  climate,  was  probably 
m  natife  uf  the  East,  and  was  carried  from  thence  to 


lias,**  and  to  Erectheus.'*  T  he  Epidauriana  ac- 
ceding to  these  terms,  coni4ructed  of  Atbeninn 
olive  the  figures  which  had  befm  enjoined,  and  na 
their  lands  immediately  became  fruitful,  they 
punctually  fulfilled  their  engagementa  with  the 
Atheniana. 

LXXXin.  At  and  before  thia^ period,  the 
2Bginete  were  ao  far  in  subjection  to  the  Epi- 
dauriana, that  all  subjects  of  litigation  betwixt 
themaelvea  and  the  people  of  Epidaurua  were 
determined  among  the  latter.  In  proceae  of 
time  they  built  themaelvea  a  fleet,  and  revolted 
from  their  allegiance;  becoming  aiill  more 
powerful,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  plundered  their  former  masters,  carry- 
ing awey  the  imagea  of  Damia  and  Auxeaia. 
These  they  depoaited  in  the  centre  of  their  own 
territoriea,  in  a  place  called  Qla.  about  twenty 
stadia  from  their  city ;  having  done  this  tKey 
instituted  sacrificea  in  their  honour,  witu  ludi- 
crous choruaea  of  women,*^  assigning  to  each  of 
theae  goddeasea  ten  men,  who  were  to  preaide 
over  the  choruaea.  Theae  choruaea  did  not  in- 
sult any  male,  but  the  femalea  of  the  country. 
The  Epidauriana  had  dancea  similar  to  theae, 
with  other  ceremoniea  which  were  myaterioua. 

LXXXIV.  From  the  time  of  their  losing 
theae  imagea,  the  Epidauriana  ceased  to  observe 
their  engagementa  with  the  Atheniana,  who 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  occaaion. 
They  made  reply,  that  in  thia  respect  they  were 
guilty  of  no  injustice,  for  as  long  aa  they  poa* 
aesaed  the  imagea,  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  waa 
expected  from  them ;  having  lost  these,  their 
obligation  became  void,  devolving  from  them  to 
the  ^ginets.  On  receiving  thia  anawer,  the 
.\thenian8  aent  to  .£gina  to  demand  the  im- 
agea, but  the  ^ginete  denied  that  the  Atheni- 
ana had  any  boaineaa  with  them. 

12  Minerva  Po/t'ot.]— Patroness  of  the  citj ;  for  ths 
same  reason  shs  was  called  Polinuchos. 

13  Ererthetu.y—'WBB  the  sixth  king  of  Athens,  in 
whcse  reign  Ceres  came  to  Athens,  and  planted  com ; 
nut  only  he  but  his  daughters  were  received  into  the 
number  of  the  gods. 

N.istri  quidem  publicanl,cam  essent  lnB<eotia,deorum 
Immortaliumexcepii  lege  censuria,  negabant  immortales 
esse  ulbs  qui  aliquando  homines  fuissent.— Sed  si  rant 
hi  dii,  est  certe  Erectheus,  cujus  Aihenis  et  delubrum 
vidimus  et  sacerdotem.— Ci'r.  de  Ao/.  Deor.  iii.  «9. 

14  Ludicroue  chprueea  cf  vomtn.'l — If  Herodotus, 
where  ^  says  that  the  Epidaurians  hodcvred  the  god- 
desses Damia  and  Anxesia,  x«f**"  ^'watimixr*  <«•« 
T  ojy«  tri,  with  choruses  of  women,  that  used  to  abuse  at  d 
burlesque  the  women  uf  the  country,  had  called  them 
x^f^*r*  Kw/uiKtirt,  comical  chonisee,  he  had  said  noth> 
ing  unworthy  of  a  great  historian;  tecauee  thoee  cho 
ruses  of  women  were  much  of  the  same  e  'rt  that  weis 
aAerwrards  called  comical.-  Benihv  on  PhaiartM. 
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LXXXV.  The  AthenittM  relate,  that 
after  this  refusal  of  their  demand,  they  sent 
the  persons  before  employed  in  this  buitiness 
in  a  vessel  to  ^gina*  As  theae  ioages  were 
made  of  the  wood  of  Atbana^  they  were  cind- 
iniasioncd  to  carry  them  away  from  the  place 
where  they  stood ;  but  their  attempt  to  do  this 
not  prevailing,  they  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
with  ropes :  in  the  midst  of  their  efibns  they 
were  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  and  load  claps 
of  thunder ;  those  employed  were  seized  with  a 
madness,  which  caused  them  to  kill  one  another ; 
one  only  survived,  who  immediately  fled  to 
Phaleros. 

LXXXVT.  The  above  is  the  Athenian 
account.  The  ^ginets  affirm,  that  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  made  in  a  single  vessel,  fur 
the  attacks  of  one,  or  even  of  many  vessels, 
they  could  easily  have  repelled,  even  if  thoy 
had  possetwed  no  Abips  of  their  own ;  but  they 
say  that  the  Athenians  invaded  them  with  a 
powerful  fleet;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
retired,  not  choosing  to  hazard  a  naval  engage- 
ment. It  is,  however,  by  no  means  evident, 
whether  they  declined  a  aea-fight  from  a  want 
of  confidence  in  their  own  power,  or  whether 
they  retired  voluntarily  and  from  design.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Athenians,  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  advanced  to  the  place  where  the 
images  stood,  and  not  able  to  separate  them 
from  their  bases,  they  dragged  them  along  with 
ropes ;  during  which,  both  the  figures  did  what 
seems  incredible  to  me,  whatever  it  may  to 
otherR.*  They  assert,  that  they  both  fell  upon 
their  knees,  in  which  attitude  they  have  ever 
since  remsined.  Such  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  Athenians.  The  people  of  ^gina,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  hearing  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Athenians,  took  care 
that  the  Argives  should  be  ready  to  assist  them. 
As  soon  therefore,  as  the  Athenians  landed  at 
JSgins,  the  Argives  were  at  hand,  and  unper- 
ceived  hy  the  enemy,  passed  over  from  Epidau- 
'  rus  to  the  'filand,  whence  intercepting  their  re- 
treat to  their  ships,  they  fell  upon  the  Athe- 
nians ;  at  which  moment  of  time  an  earthquake 
happened,  accompanied  with  thunder. 


1  What  ever  it  may  to  athtrt.l—ThSn  is  oneofllto  num- 
emu«  exiinH»let  iii  Hemd  'tue,  which  concur  to  prove, 
thai  the  character  tf  credulitjr,  so  universally  Imputed 
to  our  hist  riMn,oueht  to  be  somewhat  qualified  Forniy 
(.wrii  (lart,  I  &m  al  1e  to  recollect  very  few  passages  in- 
deed, where,  relailns  any  thing  marvellnua,  or  exceed- 
ing credit  ility,  he  d-  ea  m\  al  the  aanie  lline  intimate,  in 
•ume  funii  or  either,  hit  own  vuspiciont  i^f  the  &ci.— 7*. 


LXXXVIf.  In  their  Rklion  of  the 
above  circumstances,  the  ^gtnetc  sad  the 
Argivea  concur.  The  Athennns  ack&ow^ 
ledge,  that  only  one  of  their  coontrynen  r^ 
toimd  t» Mbe«;  b«l  this  bbm^  the  Argives 
say,  was  the  eole  survivor  of  a  defeat,  wMch 
they  gave  the  Atheniana ;  wbilat  theae  affirm, 
that  he  eacaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
divinity,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  elude, 
for  he  allerwanis  perished  in  this  msaner: 
when  he  returned  to  Athena,  and  related  aft 
large  the  destruction  of  his  counbymen,  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  iEgina  were  extremely  exat- 
perated  that  he  alone  ahoutd  aurvtve;  thfy  a^ 
cordingly  surrounded  the  man,  and  each  of 
them  asking  for  her  husband,  they  wounded 
him  with  the  clasps'  of  their  garments,  till  he 
died.  This  behaviour  of  their  women  was  to' 
the  Athenians  more  afflicting  than  the  miilbr- 
tune  which  preceded  it;  all  however  they  oooM 
do  was  to  make  them  afterwards  assmne  the 
Ionian  dress.  Before  this  incident,  the  woaen 
of  Athens  wore  the  Doric  vest,  which  much 
resembles  the  Corinthian  ;  that  they  might 
have  no  occasion  for  clasps,  they  obliged  them 
to  wear  linen  tunics. 

LXXXVIII.  It  seems  reasonable  to  he* 
lieve,  that  the  .vest  was  not  originally  Ionian 
but  Carian ;  formerly  the  dress  of  the  Oreriaa 
females  was  universally  the  same  with  what  we 
now  call  Dorian.     It  ia  reported,  that  the  Ar« 


2  With  the  rfairpt.]— The  Greeks  called  the  daap  or 
buckle  with  which  they  festencd  their  garments,  wifnt 
and  aomeiimei  ve^  v« ;  the  Latins  fir  the  ssmethinf  saa4 
the  word  Jlbuta.  Vari4»U8  qtecioiens  of  ancism  claips 
or  buckUa  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon,  the  geaenlity 
uf  which  reaenible  a  bow  that  ia  itrung.  Mcni&ocon  re> 
Jecta  the  opinion  of  thi*«e  whu  affirm,  thai  the  bocklMof 
which  varii  «a  ancient  specimens  were  pr«8erre4,wers 
only  sty li,  nr  instruments  to  write  with.— "  The  nyli,** 
he  adds,  "  were  I  ng  pins,  and  much  str^nper  than  the 
pins  with  which  they  fastened  the  tuckles  anciently.'' 
When  Julit.a  Cesar  was  assassinaied,  he  defended hinv 
self  with  his  stylus,  and  thrust  it  thrtt:2hthe  arm  of 
Cnaca.  When  the  learned  Frenchman  saA  ^^^  ^ 
ancient  clappa  nr  buckles  could  not  pnsaiUy  serve  Iv 
ofleiisive  weapona,  he  prutal  1y  wmb  noiarquaintedvhh 
the  fact  here  menti  >ned  by  Herodotus.  An  elegant  osa 
la  made  by  H<-nier,  of  the  pr»babllhy  cf  a  w>»und^8  l«inf 
inflicted  by  a  clasp :  whan  Venna,  having  Ijeen  wmxaded 
by  Di  >med,  retiree  (rum  the  field,  Minerva  says 
ticiilly  to  Jupiter, 

Fcnnh  ttijr  dmfbttr,  gnctooi  Jtova.  Id  tdl 

How  ib«  Bifarhancc  the  Cjrpriu  qwcD  bcMl ; 

At  hlc  ibe  tried  trl'h  paaton  to  InSMue 

Tbctf  ■lerbamBtiriOracbBdun*. 

Allvm.  fhe  Nir  H'h  mevtof  (homrtH  of  >7« 

Toquil  bM-cooqtry  tat  •Ofteyewk  nfTifir ; 

Tlieclupiqc  I0CC  whli  fDhlM  tMckka 

fUxad  hatwat  band  witb  Uui 
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fivM  and  the  JBginetB,  in  oppotition  to  the 
ibove  ordinanco  of  the  Athenians,  directed 
their  women  to  wear  claape,  almoet  twice  aa 
lufe  as  usual,  and  ordained  these  to  he  the 
piitieular  voUte  offering  made  by  the  women, 
in  the  temples  of  the  above  divinities.  Thejr 
were  suffered  to  ofier  there  nothing  which  was 
Attic,  even  the  common  earthen  teasels  were 
prohibited,  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  use 
DOM  but  what  were  made  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Such,  even  to  my  time,  has  been  the  con* 
tndietory  spirit  of  the  women  of  Argos  and 
iBgina,  with  respect  to  those  of  Athens,  that 
the  former  have  peraevered  in  wearing  their 
daipe  larger  than  before^ 

LXXXIX.  This  which  I  have  related, 
WIS  the  origin  of  the  animosity  between  the 
people  of  Athens  and  iEgina.  The  latter  still 
having  in  mind  the  old  grievance  of  the  sta- 
toes,  readily  yielded  to  the  solioitationa  of  the 
Thsbans,  and  assisted  the  Boeotians,  by  rav- 
^ing  the  coast  of  Attica.  Whilst  the  Athe- 
niaos  were  preparing  to  reTenge  the  injury, 
they  were  warned  by  a  communication  from 
the  Delphic  oracle,  to  refrsin  from  all  hoatili- 
ties  with  the  people  of  ^gina  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years ;  at  .the  termination  of  this  period, 
thej  were  to  erect  a  fane  to  iEjcus,  and  might 
then  commence  offensive  operations  against  the 
£ginet»  with  success ;  but  if  they  immediate- 
ly began  hostilitiea,  although  they  would  do  the 
enemy  essential  injury,  and  finally  subdue  them, 
they  would  in  the  interval  suffer  much  them- 
selves. On  receiving  this  communication  from 
the  oracle,  Uie  Athenians  erected  a  sacred  ed- 
ifice to  ^acus,'  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
their  forum ;  but  notwithstanding  the  menace 
impending  over  them,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
ier  the  prosecution  of  their  revenge  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years. 

XC.  Whilst  they  were  thus  preparing  for 
revenge,  their  designs  were  impeded  by  what 
happened  at  Lacedsmon.  The  Spartans  hav- 
ing discovered  the  intrigues  between  the  Alc- 
oueonide  and  the  Pythian,  and  what  thu  Inst 

3  JEarua.y-The  g en«al  ^y  i>f  iEacus  is  related  Ui 
Ovi<l,bix>k  xlil.  The  circuiiiftance  ff  Jopiter,  at  the  re- 
qnut  of  £acTM,  turning  ants  ini't  men,  who  were  called 
frjmUisace  Myrmidons,  may  be  f^und  in  Ovid,  book  vii. 


VBGBli  BBC  flripiM  BOnllM  btltSOf 

4wmte  gMcbwli 


The  w-^rd  Myrmidons  has  I  een  anf  licieed,  and  i«  nted 
to  express  any  bold  hardy  ruffians,  by  no  less  amhoriiy 
than  Swifter. 


had  done  against  the  Pisistratids  and  them- 
selves, perceived  that  they  were  involved  in  a 
double  disappointment  Without  at  all  con- 
ciliating the  Athenians,  they  had  eipelled  from 
thence  their  own  friends  and  alliea.  They  were 
alao  aeriously  impressed  by  certain  oracles, 
which  tsught  them  to  expect  from  ths  Atheni- 
ans many  and  great  calamitiea.  Of  three  they 
were  entirely  ignorant,  till  they  were  made 
known  by  Cleomenea  at  Sparta.  Cleomenes 
had  discovered  and  aeiied  them  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens,  where  they  bad  been  originally  de- 
posited by  the  Pisistratida,  who,  on  being  ex- 
pelled, had  left  them  in  the  temple. 

XCI.  On  hearing  from  Cleomenea  the  above 
oracular  declarationa,  the  Laredamonisns  ob- 
served that  the  Athenians  increased  in  power, 
and  were  but  little  inclined  to  remsin  subject  to, 
them ;  they  farther  reflected,  that  though  when 
oppressed  by  -tyrants,  the  people  of  Athens 
were  weak  and  aubmissive,  the  possession  of 
liberty  would  not  fail  to  make  them  formidable 
rivals.  In  consequence  of  these  deliberation!, 
they  aent  for  Hippiaa  the  aon  of  Pisistratus, 
from  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  where  the 
Pisistratido  had  taken  reftsge.  On  his  arrival, 
they  assembled  also  the  repreaentativea  of 
their  other  allies,  and  thus  expressed  them- 
selves :  *<  We  confess  to  you,  friends  and  allies, 
that  under  the  impression  of  oraclea,  which  de- 
ceived us,  we  have  greatly  erred.  The  men 
who  had  claims  upon  our  kindness,  and  who 
would  have  rendered  Athens  obedient  to  our 
will,  wc  have  banished  from  their  country,  and 
have  delivered  that  city  into  the  power  of  an 
ungrateful  faction.  Not  remembering  that  to 
us  they  are  indebted  for  their  liberty,  they  are 
became  insolent,  and  have  expelled  disgrace- 
fully from  amongst  them,  ua,  and  our  king. 
They  are  endeavouring,  we  hear,  to  make 
themselves  more  and  more  formidable;  this 
their  neighbours  the  Boeotisns  and  Chalcidians 
have  already  experienced,  as  will  others  also 
who  may  happen  to  ofiend  them.  To  atone 
for  our  past  errors  snd  neglect,  we  now  profess 
ourselves  resdy  to  assist  you  in  chastising  them: 
for  this  resson,  we  have  sent  for  Hi(»pias,  and 
aasembled  you ;  intending^  by  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  one  united  army,  to  restore  him  to 
Athens,  and  to  that  dignity  of  which  we  for- 
merly deprived  him." 

XCII.  These  sentiments  of  the  Spsrtans 
were  approved  by  very  few  of  the  confederates* 
.\fter  a  long  interval  of  ailence,  Bosicles  of 
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Corinth  made  thif  reply :  <•  We  may  henceforth 
oertainly  expect  to  eee  the  heavens  take  the  place 
of  the  earth,*  the  earth  that  of  the  beaTena ;  to 
see  mankind  existing  in  the  waters,  and  the  sca- 
ly tribe  on  earth,  since  you,  O  Lacedemonians, 
meditate  the  subversion  of  free  and  equal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power;  than  which  aurely  nothing  can  be  more 
nnjust  in  itself  or  more  sanguinary  in  its  effects. 
If  you  consider  tyranny  with  so  fsvourabte  an 
eye,  before  you  think  of  introducing  it  else- 
where, show  us  the  example,  and  submit  first  to 
a  tyrant  yourselves;  at  present,  you  are  not  only 
without  a  tyrant,  but  it  should  seem,  that  in 
Sparta,  nothing  can  be  guarded  against  with 
more  vigilant  anxiety;  why  then  wish  to  involve 
your  confederates  in  what  to  you  appears  so 
great  a  calamity;  a  calamity  which  like  us  if  you 
had  known,  experience  would  doubtless  have 
prompted  a  more  sagacious  counsel.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Corinth  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  ;  they  who  were  called  the  Bacchiado^ 
had  the  administration  of  afiairs.  To  cement 
and  confirm  their  authority,  they  were  careful  to 
contract  no  marriagea  but  amongst  themselvee. 
One  of  these  whose  name  wss  Amphion,  hsd 
a  daughter  called  Labda,*  who  was  lame.  As 
Done  of  the  BacchiadB  were  willing  to  marry 
her,  they  united  her  to  Eetion,  son  of  Echeera- 

1  7hkethejiia'^qffht§inih.}—WHhm9eni\mtniuim- 
liar  to  thia,  Ovid  cumnoeDccf  one  of  hit  moii  beautiful 
■legies: 

Id  oyirtaM*  — m  WwiiiIm  ib  ■q— 1»  wS» 
fluaaim,  oooraiii  wetifM  rccumt  •qiii% 

Tern  feral  iMht,  enkiai  Aodc'w  tninv 
Undi  Mlt  flunaM.  •!  dy»  I  iffib  iqM  I 

OmiiiB  HtaTB  jwmpo^WB  Icfibw  ftmtt, 
Fwqoe  ■wnn  naadl  mdh  IbmMI  ilor. 

ObibIk  Jun  fisot  Bari4|Me  poitt  iiQgdMB, 

2  BorrUbdz.]— Paussnlat  and  Diodorat  Sicuhifare  a 
ltnl«  nt  variance  with  onr  author  in  their  accounia  of  the 
Bacchiadv.  The  matter,  liowever,  aeema  fn>ni  them  all 
to  be  this :  Bacchif  was  one  of  the  Heraclida,  and  prince 
of  Corinth  ;  on  acconnt  nf  hit  splendid  character  and 
virtues,  his  descendants  toDk  ihe  name  of  Bacchlade, 
which,  with  the  soT««i^ty  of  Corinth,  thej  retained  till 
they  were  ex|^lled  bj  Cjpselus.— 7*. 

3  XoMb.]— This,  says  M.  Larcher,  was  not  her  real 
name,  bat  was  Kiven  her  on  sconunt  of  the  resemblance 
which  her  lameness  made  her  bear  to  the  leuer  L,  or 
Lambda.  Anciently  the  letter  Lambtia  was  called  LaMa. 
It  was  the  common  rustnm  amongst  the  ancients  to  give 
as  niclrnaroes  the  letters  of  the  alpha!  et.  JEs^p  was 
called  Them,  hy  his  master  ladmus,  fr>m  his  superior 
acnteness,  Thetes beinft  alsi)  a  name  f  ir  slaves.  Oalerius 
Crassus,  a  military  tribune  under  the  Empcn>r  Tiberius, 
was  called  Beta,  because  he  loved  Beet  (ivWrre).  Or- 
pyllis,  a  c^urtesan  of  Cyzicnni,  was  named  Gamma; 
Anihenor,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Crete,  was  called 
Delia ;  ApoU'^nius,  who  lived  in  the  lime  uf  Philopater, 
was  named  EpsilJD.ftC'-XorcAsr. 


tes,  who,  though  of  the  low  tribe  of  Petra,  wti 
in  his  origin  one  of  the  Lapitbs*  descended 
from  Csneos.'  As  he  had  no  children  by  this 
or  by  any  other  wife,  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  eon* 
suit  the  oracle  on  the  subject.  At  the  moment 
of  his  entering  the  temple,  he  was  thus  td- 
diessed  by  the  Pythian  :— 

*  Eetion,  honnur'd  far  telnw  thy  wrrth ; 
Know  L*bda  shall  produce  a  mi  ostrmshlrlli, 
A  stnne,  which,  nlliof  wiihenommit  weiglM, 
Shalt  crash  usur^  ers,  and  reform  the  siaic.* 

This  predit-tion  to  Eetion  came  by  accident  to 
the  ears  of  the.Barcbiade.  An  oracle  had  be- 
fore spoken  concerning  Corinth,  which  thoogh 
dark  and  obscure,  wss  evidently  of  the  same 
tendency  with  that  declared  to  Eetion :  it  wis 
thia:— 

*  Amidst  the  rocks  sn  earle*  shall  pmducs 
An  eagle,  who  shall  many  knees  imlocae. 
Bloody  and  strong :  guard  then  y«ror  measures  well, 
Ye  who  in  C«  rinih  and  Pirene'  dwell  C 

When  this  oracle  waa  first  delivered  tothc  Bae- 
chiadae,  they  had  no  conception  of  its  meaning; 
but  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  particolars  of 
that  given  to  Eetion,  they  understood  the  flnt 
from  the  last  The  result  waa,  that  they  con- 
fined the  secret  to  themselves,  determined  to 
destroy  the  future  child  of  Eetion.  As  soon 
SB  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  commission- 
ed ten  of  their  number  to  go  to  the  place  where 
Eetion  lived,  and  make  away  with  the  inlsnL 
An  soon  as  they  came  to  where  the  tribe  of 
Petra  resided,  they  went  to  Eetion's  house,  tnd 
asked  for  the  child:  Labda,  ignorant  of  tbetr 
intentions,  and  imputing  this  visit  to  their 
friendship  for  her  husband,  produced  her  in- 
fant, and  gave  it  to  the  arms  of  one  of  them.  It 
had  been  conrerte<l,  that  whoever  should  first 
have  the  child  in  his  hands,  wss  to  dash  it  to 
the  ground :  it  happened,  aa  if  by  divine  inters 
position,  that  the  infant  smiled  in  the  facs* 


4  Lapilha-y-Tht  Lapithv  were  celetialcd  la  asti* 
qaity ,  as  being  the  first  who  used  bridles  and  harness  ia 

horses: 

Trmm  PdcOnuaii  UpKto  0f«qM  driw* 
iBparitidanOb  ywgi. 

6  CtfNCVS.}— The  story  rfCieneos  is  this:  Ccnis  vu 
a  virgin,  and  was  ravished  by  Neptune,  whoafkervards 
at  her  request,  turned  her  into  a  man,  and  caused  her  to 
be  invulnerable.  AAer  this  change  rf  sex  his  name  also 
was  changed  to  Cssneus ;  he  then  f  a  ht  with  the  Lapi- 
tha  against  the  centaurs,  who  n*  t  beinf  able  otherwisi 
to  destroy  him,  overwhelmed  him  beneath  a  pile  of  word. 
Ovid  says  he  was  then  turned  into  a  bird ;  Viigil,  oeiha 
contrary  asserts,  iliat  he  resumed  his  f  rmer  sex.-*T. 

6  An  MgU.y-Ettlon  Is  derived  frum  the  Greek  word 
aiTtc,  an  ea|!le. 

7  Pirtme  ]— This  f  untain  was  sacred  to  the  mustl^ 
and  remarkatie  f  *r  the  sweetness  fits  waters- 

6  Smiled  in  <Ae/ac<.}^The  effects  vf  an  infant  mdllni 
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of  the  nan  to  whom  the  mother  had  intrusted  it 
H«  waa  aeixed  with  an  emotion  of  pity,  and 
found  himielf  unable  to  destroy  it ;  with  theae 
feelinga,  he  gave  the  child  to  the  person  next 
him,  who  gave  it  to  a  third,  till  thua  it  passed 
thfoogh  the  handa  of  all  the  ten ;  no  one  of 
them  was  able  to  murder  it,  and  it  was  re^ 
tomcd  lo  the  mother.  On  leaving  the  houae, 
they  atopped  at  the  gate,  and  began  to  reproach 
and  accuse  each  other,  but  particularly  htm 
who  Brst  receiving  the  child«  had  failed  in  his 
engagementa.  AfWr  a  short  interval,  they 
agreed  to  enter  the  houae  again,  and  jointly 
deatroy  the  child :  but  fate  had  determined  that 
the  olCipring  of  Eetton  should  ultimately  prove 
the  destruction  of  Corinth.  Labda,  standing 
nenr  the  gate,  had  overheard  their  discourse, 
and  fearing  that  as  their  sentijnenta  were  chang- 
ed, thej  would  infallibly,  if  they  had  opportu- 
nity, roorder  her  infant,  ahe  carried  it  away, 
and  hid  it  in  a  place  little  obvioua  to  suspicion, 
namely,  in  a  corn-measure.*  She  was  satisfied, 
that  on  their  return  they  would  mske  a  strict 
saareh  aHer  the  child,  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened :  finding  however  all  their  diligence  in- 
cfiectiial,  they  thought  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  return  and  acquaint  their  employera, 
that  they  had  executed  their  commission. 
When  the  son  of  Eetion  grew  up,  he  was  call- 
ed Cypaelos,  in  memory  of  the  danger  he  had 
caeaped  in  the  *  corn-measure,'  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Cypsela.  On  his  arrivol  at  manhood, 
he  eonaulted  the  Delphic  oracle:  the  anawer 
he  received  was  ambiguous ;  but  confident  of 
its  frvourable  meaning,  he  attacked  and  made 
himself  master  of  Corinth.  The  oracle  was 
this:— 

in  the  Etce  of  nide  ummored  iDeo,  ie  deli^hifully  ex* 
preiied  in  pan  of  an  ode  on  the  xxn  and  abuse  of  poeiry, 
preierred  by  Wartm,  In  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
WriiiDgi  of  Pope. 

fMbv  or  pMcc  and  artH-ba  am  (he  dtjr  boilt : 

Mbbim (to  »igtfcaurt  blood  wMbjr  bb  adglidbovipillt 

Ih  lMi(M  to  (in  ai>4  HpMkto  tto  hndi : 

Ba  ftM  Ito  i«>vfrf  y<Mito  is  HyawA  afiflt  buds 

Wbaaea  daar  danartic  tifi  bagMii, 

Aad  all  (to  cbarMaa  Ont  «]^a■a4  ma  t 

TtoUr«i(ba(ia(toirAutoryaMainilad,  I 

With  Ihpiai  Mandithnw <■  ttoir  life  totaOad, 

Aad  tadcr  1hni«ha  iiMpirad. 

9  I»a  eom-m«<uiir«.3— The  description  of  this  chest, 
which  was  presenred  in  the  temple  of  Judo  at  01y(npia, 
•mfA'Vft  teveral  chapiers  in  the  fifth  book  of  Pkusaniaa. 
He  Kill  us  that  the  chest  w-js  made  nf  cedar,  and  that 
Its  oataide  was  enriched  with  animals,  and  a  variety  of 
historical  representations  in  cedar,  iv  'ry,  and  gold.  "  It 
b  ncx  itkelj,**  says  M.  Larcher,  **  that  the  chem  describ. 
ed  by  Piusanlaa  was  the  real  chest  in  which  Cypeelus 
wae  pnssrred,  but  one  made  on  porpuae  to  coimnaroo- 
raM  Uic  incidem.''— 7. 

19 


*  Behold  a  roan  wh'nn  fortune  makes  her  carS| 
Corinthian  Cypseiuaf  Eeiicn's  heir; 
Himself  shall  reign,  his  children  too  prevail, 
But  there  the  glories  of  his  race  must  fail.* 

M  When  Cypeelua  had  obuined  poseeeaion  of 
the  government,  he  peraecntea  the  inhabitanta 
of  Corinth,  depriving  many  of  tbeir  wealth, 
and  more  of  their  lives.  After  an  undiatnrb- 
ed  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  waa  aiHxeeded  by 
hia  aon  Periander,  who  at  first  adopted  a  mild- 
er and  more  moderate  conduct :  but  having  by 
hia  emiasarica  formed  an  intimate  connection 
with  Thraay bolus,  sovereign  of  Miletus,  he 
even  exceeded  hia  father  in  cruelty.  The  ob- 
ject of  one  of  hie  embassies  was  to  inquire  of 
Thraay hulua  what  mode  of  government  would 
render  his  authority  most  secure  and  moat  hon- 
ourable. Thraay bulua  conducted  the  mcesen- 
ger  to  a  corn-field  without  the  town,  where, 
aa  he  walked  up  and  down,  he  asked  some 
queationa  of  the  man  relative  to  his  departure 
from  Corinth ;  in  the  meanwhile,  wherever  he 
diacemed  a  head  of  corn  taller  than  the  reat,** 
he  cut  it  off,  till  all  the  highest,  and  the  richeat 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  Having  gone 
over  the  whole  field  in  thia  manner,  he  retired, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  the  peraon  who  at- 
tended him.  On  the  return  of  his  emissary  to 
Corinth,  Periander  was  extremely  anxiona  to 
learn  the  result  of  his  journey,  but  he  waa  in- 
formed that  Thrasybuius  had  never  aaid  a  word 
in  raply ;  that  he  even  appeared  to  be  a  man 
deprived  of  his  reason,  and  bent  on  the  destme- 
tion  of  his  own  property.  The  messenger  then 
proceeded  to  inform  his  master  of  what  Thra^ 
sybulus  had  done.  Periander  immediately 
conceived  the  meaning  of  Thrasybuius  to  be, 
that  he  should  deetroy  the  moat  illuatriona  of 
hia  citizeoa.  He  in  consequence  exerciaed 
every  species  of  cruelty,  till  he  completed  what 
his  father  Cypeelus  had  begun,  killing  aome, 
and  driving  others  into  exile.  On  account  of 
his  wife  Melissa,  he  one  day  stripped  all  the 
women  of  Corinth  of  their  clothea.  He  had 
sent  into  Thesprotis,  near  the  river  Acheron, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  "  eonceming 


10  ThUer  than  the  reef .]— A  similnr  stnry  Is  told  o.' 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  his  s  m  Sextos,  who,  striking  oflT 
the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  rsrden.  thus  inti- 
niated  his  desire  that  his  snn  sh  uM  destroy  the  most 
eminent  characters  of  Oabii,  cf  whirh  he  was  andeav- 
•larinx  by  Biratapem  to  make  himself  roaster— See  Lie^, 
b.  1.  ch.  64.  It  is  remarkable  that  Arist.  ti«-,  in  his  Poli- 
tics,  twice  mentions  this  enigmatical  advice  as  given  by 
Periander  to  Thrasylailirs.— 7T 

11  Tht  cratU  if  the  deod.]— Nisf  o^arr«I«r,  a  place 
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fometbiDg  of  value  which  had  been  !e(t  by  a 
flraoger.  Melissa  appearing,  declared  that  she 
would  by  no  meaua  tell  where  the  thing  reijuir- 
ed  was  deposited,  for  she  waa  cold  and  naked : 
for  the  garments  in  which  she  waa  interred  were 
of  no  service  to  her,  not  having  been  burned. 
In  proof  of  which  she  asserted,  that  Periander 
had  <  put  bread  into  a  cold  oven  ;*  Periander,  on 
hearing  this,  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
the  said,  for  he  had  embraced  Melissa  after  her 
decease.  On  the  return  therefore  of  his  mes- 
sengers, he  commanded  all  the  women  of  Cor- 
inth to  sssemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno.  On 
this  occasion  the  women  came  as  to  some  public 
festival,  adorned  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
The  king,  having  placed  his  guards  for  the  pur- 
pose, caused  them  all  to  be  stripped,  free  wo- 
men and  slaves,  without  distinction.  Their 
clothes  were  afterwards  disposed  in  a  large 
trench,  and  burned  in  honour  of  Melissa,  who 
was  solemnly  invoked  on  the  occasion.  When 
this  was  done,  a  second  messenger  was  despatch- 
•ed  to  Melissa,  who  now  voucbaafed  to  aay 
-where  the  thing  required  might  be  found.-8uch, 
•O  men  of  Sparta,  is  a  tyrannical  government, 
land  such  its  effects.  Much  therefore  were  we 
Corinthians  astonished  when  we  learned  you 
ihad  sent  for  Hippias;  but  the  declaration  of 
<your  sentiments  surprises  us  still  more.  We 
^adjure  you  therefore,  in  the  names  of  the  di- 
"ivinities  of  Greece,  not  to  establish  tyranny  in 
•our  cities.  But  if  you  are  determined  in  your 
•purpose,  and  are  resolved  in  opposition  to  what 
lis  }ust,  to  restore  Hippias,  be  assured  that  the 
<Cortntbians  will  not  second  you." 

XCI'II.  Sosicles,  the  deputy  of  the  Corin- 
fthians,  having  delivered  his  sentiments,  was 
answered  by  Hippias.  He  having  adjured  the 
•same  divinities,  declared  that  the  Corinthians 
^would  most  of  all  have  occasion  to  regret  the 
iPisistratide,  when  the  destined  hour  should 
arrive,  and  they  should  grosn  under  the  oppres- 
•aion  of  the  Athenians.  Hippias  spoke  with 
-the  greater  confidence,  because  he  was  br^t 
.acquainted  with  the  declarations  of  the  oracles. 
The  reat  of  the  confederates,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  hearing  the  generous  sentiments  of 
'Sondes,  declared  themselves  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  favourers  of  the  opinions  of  the 

irbere  divinalinn  was  carried  on  by  CRlliog  up  the  dead 
with  ma?ical  rites.  Pausanias  plarea  this  oracle  at  Aor* 
DOS  tn  Thespn^fia.  The  eupersiiiioni  of  Italjr  eeero  to 
have  been  b(>rr<>wed  fnim  that  country;  hence  Cicem 
meniiona  an  oracle  cf  ihe  same  kind  al  ihe  lake  Averaus 
in  Ilaljr.— riitfc.  1. 16. 


Corinthians.  They  then  conju :cd  the  Laoe* 
dsmonisns  to  introduce  no  innovations  whidi 
might  afiect  the  librrtiea  of  a  Grecian  city. 

XCIV.  When  Hippiaa  departed  from  Spat- 
ta,  Amyntasthe  Macedonian  prince  offered  biin 
for  a  reaidence,  Anthemos,  aa  did  the  Thessa- 
lians,  lolcoa ; '  but  he  would  accept  of  neither, 
and  returned  to  Sigeom,  which  Pisistratns  had 
taken  by  force  from  the  people  of  Mityltoe. 
He  had  appointed  Hegeaistratoa,  his  natund 
son  by  a  woman  of  Argos,  governor  of  tba 
place,  who  did  not  retain  bia  situation  withoot 
much  and  violent  conteat.  The  people  of  Mi- 
tylene  and  of  Athens  issuing,  the  one  from  the 
city  of  Achillea/  the  other  from  Sigeum,  wers 
long  engaged  in  hostilities.  They  of  Mitjlene 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  what  had  been 
violently  taken  from  them ;  but  it  waa  answer- 
ed, that  the  iEolians  had  no  stronger  daimfl 
upon  th«  territories  of  Troy  than  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  assisted  Menelaua  in  avenging  the  rape  of 
Helen. 

XCV.  Among  their  various  encounten  it 
happened,  that  in  a  aevere  engagement,  in  which 
the  Athenians  had  the  advantage,  the  poet 
AlcKUs  *  fled  from  the  field.     The  Athenianf 

1  /olraeO— This  pWcm  is  now  called  laco;  we  lean 
fh»ni  H  'race,  that  it  was  forroerlj  famous  for  prodiidog 
polsonotis  plants: 

RatfMoqoc  q«t  bkoi  ilqae  fbcfii 

2  ifrAi7/ea.3— Id  the  f  unh  ixtok,  Herodotus  calls  tliv 
place  the  diurse  of  Achilles.  Its  modern  name  ia  Fii>* 
doniaf.— 7*. 

3  >l/'fftf«]— was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  wland  </ 
lieslx^s;  he  was  cntemp-Tary  »Hb  Sappho^  end  ^oer- 
ally  is  considered  as  the  InvenUT  of  lyric  poetry.  Arcb- 
il>chua,  Alcipua,  nnd  H<»mcc,  were  all  unsucctseliil  is 
their  aitcmpts  lo  diaiinFuish  ihemael vea  at  s  ldi«rp ; and 
h\\  ''f  them  in-  enunugly  ackmmled^ed  ih^ir inferiority 
in  this  real  eci.  Ba>le  d.»ulit§  whether  Horace  woiiW 
have  confessed  his  dlerrare,  if  he  had  not  been  one- 
tioned  by  the  ?reai  examples  ab  ive  mentioned.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  writes  thus  (>f  himstlf: 

Tecun  Pbilinn  rt  erkfon  ftifun 
Send,  lelicti  mm  berr  paniala  j 
Qiiun.  (ncn  tiitui  ci  u<ioaeai 
Turpe  •nlinn  tatifcre  mcala 

Of  Alrtpns  we  have  but  very  few  remains;  hot  K  to 

underaiotd  th-it  H  race  In  many  of  hia  odes  minotflf 

innitatud  him.    The  principal  mil  jccfa   f  hlsmoseaeem 

to  have  I  ecu  the  pnise  •  f  liberty  and  a  hatred  i.f  tyrants. 

The  ancient  p  e's  nl»  «nd  with  passaces  in  his  Viv^ 

and  his  memory  receives  nodiserace  fr  m  the  ^  J«>wii^ 

aposir'»phe  by  Aliensiile,  In  hie  t»de  on  lyric  pc*iry: 

Brrke  (mm  the  fe^'en  nTbb  vafnt  laid, 

Drmtii'K  thwne  •itrf  wrfnTCt  f*  hw  Ifw*, 

Wiib  lea  l<v  luititK  uid  »  thmlertii^  load 

'a  hi  I         a  pKV  H  imitei  <!«  vwadiof  d 

Ta  wnicbBi,  yt  jttrtiinm  tnia, 

Yc  cunad  of  jods  wd  trw^iora  BMB. 
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obtained  his  ■rmt,  ai  4  suspended  them  at  8i- 
geuoif  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Alcaas  re- 
corded the  event  in  a  poem  which  he  sent  to 
Mujlene,  eiplaining  to  a  friend  named  Mela- 
nippat  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.  Pe- 
riinder,  the  son  of  Cypselust  at  length  re-united 
the  contending  nations :  he  being  chosen  arbi- 
ter, determined  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  they  possessed.  Sigeum  thus  devolved 
•to  tile  Athenians. 

XCVI.  Hippias,  when  he  left  Sparta,  went 
to  Asia,  where  he  used  every  effort  to  render 
the  Athenians  odious  to  Artaphernes,  and  to 
prevail  on  him  to  make  them  subject  to  him 
and  to  Darius.  As  soon  as  the  intrigues  of 
Hippias  were  known  at  Athens,  the  Athenians 
despatched  emissaries  to  Sardis,  entreating  the 
Peniaus  to  place  no  confidence  in  men  whom 
they  had  driven  into  exile.  Artapherncs  in- 
formed them  in  reply,  that  if  they  wished  for 
peace,  they  must  recall  Hippias.  Rather  than 
accede  to  these  conditions,  the  Athenians 
chose  to  be  considered  as  the  enemies  of 
Persia. 

XCVII.  Whilst  they  were  resolving  on 
these  measures,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  msde  to  their  preju- 
dice in  Persia,  A  ristagorns  the  Milesian,  being 
driven  by  Cieomenea  from  Sparta,  arrived  at 
Athens,  which  city  wss  then  powerful  beyond 
the  rest  of  its  neighbours.  When  Aristagoras 
appeared  in  the  public  assembly,  he  enumerated, 
u  he  bad  done  in  Sparta,  the  riches  which 
Asia  possessed,  and  recommended  a  Persian 
arar,  in  which  they  would  be  easily  successful 

Te  nmrderan  of  the  ti««, 
TliMgih  warn  je  glory  io  r"vl«t| 
Tlio^  BOW  je  Imd  Um  fBeUfl  neck  in  dMt, 
Tel  liate  tad  ri^btama  Jove  will  j/aAgt  your  dmdrol  cmbb. 

Aftfr  nil,  AlciBus  does  not  appear  lo  have  tjeen  one  of 
Ihe  direst  characters  of  amkiaU3r,and  has  prulwbly  re- 
ceived  mtre  commendation  than  he  deserved.  His 
h'jiise,  we  le^rn  from  Atheneus,  was  filled  with  military 
vvapons:  his  trreat  desire  was  l>  attain  military  gl  <ry , 
tm  in  his  flr«  ensasement  with  an  enemy,  he  i^nouiin* 
loualyfled.  Tlie  theme  nf  his  sin',  s  was  Uiierty,  but  he 
was  8tr'>n?ly  suspected  of  twin;  a  secret  friend  to  s  <me 
who  mediuted  the  ruin  of  their  c«iuoiry.  I  say  nothing 
ef  hia  supp-^m^  liceiui  'US  overture  t «  Sappho,  thin  lei  n;; 
with  Bayle,  ihtt  the  verses  ciie«l  l>y  Arisu<ile  have  t«en 
too  hardly  cons'med.  Of  these  verses  the  fallowing  is 
aa  ImpeHbci  translation : 

ALCjrrs. 

IwUh  In  ipcak  Iwl  tftll  UiroMcb  ahune  eniiml 
1b«  tbmifhto  at  J  toopw  n^rt  gtMily  would  reval. 
Sappho.  ' 

WcT*  yr«r  raqaMl.  O  kwd,  oa  viilM  baOt, 

Toiir  rlirdu  would  wew  oo  mirkt  tt  Mcnl  fuitt ; 

Bai  lu  prtmpt  wnrda  Iha  mdv  *hnu«hl  had  flown, 


sgainst  a  pc  pie  using  neither  spear  nor  shield.^ 
In  addition  to  this,  he  remarked  (hat  Miletus 
was  an  Athenian  colony,  and  that  consequently 
it  became  the  Athenians  to  exert  the  great 
power  they  possessed  in  favour  of  the  Mile- 
sians. He  proceeded  to  make  use  of  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  and  lavish  promises,  till  they 
finally  acceded  to  his  views.  He  thought,  and 
as  it  appeared  with  justice,  that  it  was  far 
easier  to  delude  s  great  multitude  than  a  single 
individual ;  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  Clft* 
omenes,  but  he  won  to  his  purpose  no  less  than 
thirty  thoussnd*  Athenians.  The  people  of 
Athens  accordingly  agreed  to  send  to  the  sssist* 
ance  of  the  lonians  twenty  vessels  of  war,  of 
which  Melanthius,  a  very  amiable  and  popular 
character,  was  to  hsve  the  command.  This 
fleet  was  the  source  of  the  calamities*  which 
afUrwanls  ^nsupd  to  the  Greeks  and  Barbsriana. 
XCVIII.  Before  their  departure,  Aristago- 
ras returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  contrived  a 
measure  from  which  no  advantage  could  possi- 
bly result  to  the  lonians.  Indeed,  his  principal 
motive  was  to  distress  Darius.  He  despatched 
a  messenger  into  Phrygia,  to  those  Paeonians 
who  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  had  been  led 
away  captive  by  Megabyzus,  snd  who  inhabited 
a  district  appropriated  to  them.  His  emissaries 
thus  addressed  them  : — "  Men  of  Peonia,  I  am 


T  five  them,  with  some  slight  alteration,  from  Bayle. 

-r. 

4  ^€w  nor  Mhield.l—h  particalar  account  of  the  mil« 
iiary  habit  and  arms  of  the  oriental  nations  may  be 
fiund  in  the  seventh  bookof  Herodotus,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  nati.^ns  which  composed  the  prudigious  armament 
of  Xerxes.— 7*. 

5  Thirty  lAousond.]— Herodotns  is  the  only  ancient 
auth-)r  who  malces  the  aggregate  of  the  Athenians 
amount  t'l  m-^re  than  twenty-one  thousand  individuals. 
Is  this,  inquires  M.  Larcher,  a  fault  of  the  cofiyisis,  or 
were  the  Athenians  more  populnas  bcf  re  the  Persian 
an«1  Pel»p'nnesian  warsi  "The  narrrw  p<llcy,"  ob- 
serves  Mr.  Gil  Ixm, "  of  preserving,  without  any  f  reign 
mixture,  the  pure  bliv»d  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had 
checked  the  f  rtune,  and  hastened  the  ruin  (ff  Athens 
and  Spnrta.  The  aapiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed 
vanity  to  ambition,  and  leemed  it  more  prudent  as  well 
as  h  m  urable,  to  ad  >pt  virtue  ajid  merit  Tt  her  own, 
wheres  >e  ver  they  were  ft  md,  among  slaves  or  strangers, 
enemies  '>r  barbarians." 

6  S^mrrB  tf  th^ '  alanntit8.']—Th\9  isan'»ther  ^f  the  ex- 
amples which  Pluurch  adduces  in  pr<K»f  «  f  the  maliee 
of  Her  id-Hus.  **  He  his  the  audacity,"  says  Plutarch,  ♦*  to 
allirm,  that  the  vessels  which  the  Atheninns  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  I  ininns,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Persians,  were  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  afierwards 
ensued,  merely  because  they  endeavoured  to  deliver  so 
many  and  such  illusiri  usOreciaockies,fr  *v\\  sf  rvitiicle.** 
In  p«»int  <«f  arcument,  a  weaker  tract  than  this  >  f  Plu- 
tarch  wss  never  written;  and  thisassertl  ^n  in  particular 
Is  too  absurd  to  require  any  f  >nnal  refutation.— 7*. 
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commissioned  by  Amtagoras,  prince  of  Mi- 
letos,  to  say,  that  if  you  will  follow  his  coansel, 
jou  may  be  free.  The  whole  of  Ionia  has  re- 
volted from  Persia,  and  it  becomes  you  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  returning  to  your  native 
country.  You  have  only  to  appear  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean ;  we  will  provide  for  the 
rest."  The  P»onians  received  this  informa- 
tion with  great  satisfaction,  and  with  their  wives 
and  children  fled  towarda  the  sea.  Some, 
however,  yielding  to  their  fears,  remained  be- 
hind, from  the  sea  coast  they  passed  over  to 
Chios :  here  they  had  scarce  disembarked  be- 
fore a  large  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  aent  in 
pursuit  of  them,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Unable  to  overtake  them,  they  sent 
over  to  them  at  Chios,  soliciting  their  return. 
This,  however,  had  no  effect :  from  Chios 
they  were  transported  to  Lesboe,  from  Lesbos 
to  Doriscus,'  and  from  thence  they  proceeded 
by  land  to  Psonia. 

XCIX.  At  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  was 
Joined  by  the  Athenians  in  twenty  vessels, 
who  were  also  accompanied  by  five  triremes  of 
Eretrians.  These  latter  did  not  engage  in  the 
contest  from  any  regard  for  the  Athenians,  but 
to  dtschsrge  a  similar  debt  of  friendship  to  the 
Milesians.  The  Milesiana  had  formerly  as- 
sisted the  Eretrians  against  the  Chalcidians, 
when  the  Samians  had  united  with  them  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesians.  When  these  and 
the  rest  of  his  confederstes  were  assembled, 
Aristagoras  commenced  an  expedition  against 
Sardis :  he  himself  continued  at  Miletus, 
whilst  his  brother  Charopinus  commanded  the 
Milesians,  and  Hermophantus  had  the  conduct 
of  the  allies. 

C.  The  lonians  arriving  with  their  fleet  at 
Ephesus,  disembarked  at  Coressus,  a  plsce  in 
its  vicinity.  Taking  some  Ephesians  for  their 
guides,  thej  advanced  with  a  formidable  force, 
directing  their  march  towards  the  Cayster.* 
Passing  over  mount  Tmolus,  they  arrived  at 
Sardis,  where  meeting  no  resistance,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  city, 
except  the  citadel.  This  was  defended  by  Ar- 
taphernes  himself^  with  a  large  body  of  troops. 


1  l>ori«ru«.>-Doriscos  Is  memorable  for  being  the 
place  where  Xencei  numbered  his  anny.— 7*. 

S  Cayef«r.]— This  river  was  very  famous  In  cliissic 
ftnry.  Il  anciently  abounded  with  swans,  and  from  Its 
terpentine  course  hat  sometimes  been  conf  unded  with 
the  Msander;  the  Msander  was  the  appropriate  river 
of  Uie  Milesians,  as  was  the  Cayster  of  the  Ephesians. 
The  name  lbs  Turks  now  givs  It  is  Chlsy.--r. 


CI.  The  following  incident  preserved  ths 
city  from  plunder :— the  houses  of  Sardis'  wen 
in  general  constructed  of  reeds ;  the  few  which 
were  of  brick  had  reed  coverings.  One  of  these 
being  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  the  flames  spresd 
from  house  to  bouse,  till  the  whole  city  was 
consumed.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflagratiou, 
the  Lydtana,  and  such  Persians  as  were  in  tba 
city,  seeing  themselves  feurrounded  by  theflsmei^ 
and  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  mahed' 
in  crowds  to  the  forum,  through  the  centre  of 
which  flows  the  Pactolus.  This  river  brings, 
in  its  descent  from  mount  Toiolos,  a  quantity 
of  gold  dust  ;*  passing,  as  we  have  described, 
through  Sardis,  it  mixes  with  the  Hermtlt,  till 
both  are  finally  lost  in  the  sea.  The  Persians 
and  liydians.thus  reduced  to  the  last  extrpDtCy, 
were  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
lonisns  seeing  some  of  the  enemy  prepared  to 
defend  thAnselvea,  others  advancing  to  sttack 
them,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  retired  to 
mount  Tmolua,'  fi'om  whence,  under  fsvour  of 
the  night,  they  retreated  to  their  ships. 

CII.  In  the  burning  of  Sardia,  the  temple  of 
Cybele,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  country,  was 
totally  destroyed,  which  was  afterwards  made  s 
pretence  by  the  Pexvians  for  burning  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Greeks.  When  the  Persisns  who 
dwell  on  this  side  the  Halys  were  acquainted 
with  the  above  invasion  they  determined  to 
aasist  the  Lydisns.  Following  the  lonians 
regularly  from  Sardia,  they  came  up  with  them 
at  Ephesus.  A  general  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  lonians  were  defeated  with  grral 
slaughter.  Amongat  othera  of  distinction  who 
fell,  was  Eualcis,  chief  of  the  Eretrians ;  be 
had  frequently  been  victorious  in  many  contettt, 
of  which  a  garland  waa  the  reward,  and  bsd 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Simonidcs  of 
Ceos.'  They  who  escaped  from  this  battle, 
took  refuge  in  the  different  citiea. 


3  Sardit.y-Tht  reader  will  recollect  that  Sardis arat 
the  capital  of  Crasos,  which  is  here  represented  aacn»> 
■iallnv  only  of  a  number  of  thatched  ha«se8(a  proef  ihit 
arehhectnre  had  as  yet  made  no  progress.— 7*. 

4  OoM  dtief .]— It  had  ceased  to  do  this  in  the  lime  «f 
Sirabn,  that  is  to  aay.  In  the  afe  of  Au?oM«s.— I.arrA«r. 

6  7>M)f«ie.}—9trabo  enumerates  moaniTmolussmosfM 
I  he  places  which  produced  the  mosiexoellem  viaas.  k 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  sairnm.^See  Tirgfl 


It  was  also  called  Timolus.    See  Orid, 

It  is  now  named  Tlmolitte.— T. 
6  Simanidm  /Cess.}— Then  were  sevtral  peats  d 
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CIIL  After  the  event  of  ibe  above  expedi- 
tion, the  Atbeuieoe  withdrew  tbei&se'ves  en- 
\xtcly  from  the  lonieDa,  and  refused  all  the  loli-. 
citations  of  Aristagoras  hy  hia  ambaasadorB,  to 
npeal  their  easiatanee.  The  loniana,  though 
deprived  of  thia  reaource,  continued  with  no 
Icn  alacrity  to  persevere  in  the  hoatilities  they 
bad  eoomvenced  ageinat  Dariua.  They  aailed 
to  the  Helieepont,  and  reduced  Byiantium, 
with  the  neigbbouring  citiea :  quitting  that  part 
igtin,  and  advancing  to  Caria,  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  inhabitanta  joined  them  in  their  oflenaive 
opcra^ona.  The  city  of  Caunus,  which  at  first 
hid  refuaed  their  alliance,  after  the  burning  of 
Sardia,  added  itself  to  their  forces. 

CIV.  Tbe  confederacy  was  alao  farther 
Btrengtheoed  by  tbe  voluntary  accession  of  all 
the  Cjpriana,  eicept  the  Amathusiana.^  Tbe 
fDJIowing  was  tbe  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Cypriana  from  the  Medea: — ^Gorgu%  prince  of 
SaisAia,  son  of  Chersis,  grandson  of  Sinonus, 
great-grandson  of  Eiielthon,  bsd  a  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  name  waa  Onesilus ;  tbis  man  bad 
Kpeatediy  solicited  Gorgus  to  revolt  from  the 
Peisians ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  secession  of  tbe 
looiaoa,  he  ui^d  him  with  atill  greater  import 
tnoity.  Finding  all  hia  efforts  ^nefiectual,  assist- 
ed by  his  party,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  hia 
brother*s  making  an  excuraion  from  Salanis,  to 
abut  the  gates  againat  him :  Gorgus,  thus  depri- 
ved of  bia  city,  took  refuge  amongst  the  Medes. 
Oneailua  usurped  hia  station,  and  persuaded  the 
Cyprians  to  rebel.  The  Amatbuaians,  who 
alone  oppoaed  him,  he  closely  besieged. 

CV.  At  thia  period,  Darius  waa  informed 
of  the  burning  of  Sardia  by  the  Athenians  and 
loniana,  and  that  Ariatagoraa  of  Miletua  waa 


this  name ;  the  eekbniied  aatira  againat  woman  waa 
Wriutn  by  another  and  more  nvKlern  Siroonidea.  Tb« 
grnt  eiccll«nce  of  thia  Simonidea  of  Coos  waa  eleaiac 
cumpnchion,  in  which  Dlmyaiua  H  ilicarnasaua  doea  not 
icrupU  to  preCT  him  to  Ft ndar.  The  inveoti*  n  of  1  ical 
aiemory  waa  aacribed  to  him,  and  it  ia  ni>t  a  liiUo  ra- 
BiarhaUe,  that  at  lbs  age  of  eighty,  he  contended  fir 
and  won  a  poetical  prise.  Hia  roogt  memorable  aaylng 
WM  eoocemine  Ood.  Hiaro  aaked  him  wlkat  Ood  waa  1 
After  mtny  and  raiianMed  delaya,  hia  anawer  waa,**  The 
hnsMT  I  mediuie  apon  it,  the  more  obacure  the  aul  ject 
«irrcart  to  roe."  He  ia  reproached  f  t  having  been  the 
fir«  who  pr  'atiiariod  hia  nuoa  f  t  mercenary  purpnfea. 
Bajr>  Mema  to  have  coUscted  every  tliJQg  of  moment 
relative  to  ibia  Sim  mideo,  u>  whom  fjr  mure  mioute  par- 
Uctthrp,  \  refer  the  reader.— 7*. 

'  iimolAiMuine.]— Prom  Amathua,  which  waa  aacred 
lo  Veniia,  the  wh  le  iaiand  of  Cypma  waa  a*imetimea 
called  Amtthuaia.— According  to  0  rid,  it  produced  abtin- 
knce  of  metals; 


the  principal  inatigator  of  the  confederacy  against 
him.  On  first  receiving  tbe  intelligence,  he  is 
said  to  have  treated  the  revolt  of  the  loniana  with 
extreme  contempt,  aa  if  certain  that  it  waa  im- 
poaaible  for  them  to  eacape  hia  indignation  , 
but  he  desired  to  know  who  the  Athenians 
were  1  On  being  told,  he  called  for  hia  bow,  and 
ahooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  exclaimed  : 
--U4  Suffer  me,  O  Jupiter,  to  be  revenged  on 
theae  Athenians  !*'  He  afterwarda  directed  one 
of  hia  attendanta  to  repeat  to  him,  three  tiniea 
every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  tablej  •<  Sir, 
remember  tbe  Atheniana.'* 

CVI.  After  giving  these  orders,  Darius 
summoned  to  hia  presence  Histiaeus  of  Miletus, 
whom  be  had  long  detained  at  hia  court  He 
addressed  him  thus :  "  I  am  informed,  Histicus, 
that  the  man  to  whom  you  intruated  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus,  baa  excited  a  rebellion  against 
me ;  he  has  procured  forces  from  the  oppoaite 
continent,  and  seduced  the  loniana,  whom  I 
shall  unqueationably  chastise,  from  their  duty. 
With  their  united  assistance,  he  has  destroyed 
my  city  of  iSanlia.  Can  such  a  conduct  possi- 
bly meet  with  your  approbation!  or,  unsdvised 
by  you,  could  he  have  done  what  he  has  ?  Be 
careful  not  to  involve  yourself  in  a  second  offence 
sgainst  my  authority."^-**  Can  you,  Sir,  be- 
lieve," said  Histicus  in  reply,  **  that  I  would  be 
concerned  in  any  thing  which  might  occasion 
the  smallest  perplexity  to  you  1  What  should 
I,  who  have  nothing  to  wish  for,  gain  by  such 
conduct  1  Do  I  not  participate  all  that  you  your- 
self enjoy ;  and  have  I  not  the  honour  of  being 
your  counsellor  and  your  friend  1  If  my  repre- 
sentative has  acted,  as  you  allege,  it  is  entirely 
his  own  deed  ;  but  I  csnnot  easily  be  persuaded 
that  either  he  or  tbe  Milesians  would  engage 
in  any  thing  to  your  prejudice.  If*  nevertheless, 
what  you  intimate  be  really  true,  by  withdraw- 
ing me  from  my  own  proper  station  you  have 
only  to  blame  yourself  for  the  event  I  auppoae 
that  tbe  loniana  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
my  absence,  to  accomplish  what  they  have  foi 
a  long  4ime  medhated.  Had  I  been  present  n 
Ionia,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  a  city 
would  have  revolted  from  your  power:  you  have 
only  therefore  to  send  me  instantly  to  Ionia, 
that  things  may  resume  their  former  situation, 
and  that  I  may  give  into  your  power  the  present 
l^overnor  of  Miletus,  who  haa  occasioned  all 
this  mischief.  Having  first  effected  this,  I 
swesr  by  the  deities  of  Heaven,  that  I  will  not 
change  the  garb  in  which  I  ahall  set  foot  is 
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Ionia,  without  rendering  the  great  island  of 
Sardinia  '  tributary  to  your  power." 

CVII.  Histicua  made  these  protestations  to 
delude  Darius.  The  king  was  influenced  by 
what  he  said,  only  requiring  bis  return  to  Suva 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments. 

CVIII.  In  this  interval,  when  the  messenger 
from  8ardis  had  informed  Darius  of  the  fate  of 
that  city,  and  the  king  had  done  with  his  bow 
what  we  have  described ;  and  when,  after  con- 
ferring  with  Histicus,  he  had  dismissed  him  to 
Ionia,  the  following  incident  occurred :  Onesilus 
of  Salamis  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ama- 
thus,  word  was  brought  him  that  Arty  bios,  a 
Persian  officer,  was  on  his  way  to  Cyprus  with 
a  large  fleet,  and  a  formidable  body  of  Persians. 
On  hearing  this,  Onesilus  sent  messengers  to 
different  parts  of  Ionia,  expressing  his  want 
and  desire  of  assistance.  The  lonians,  without 
hesitation,  hastened  to  join  him  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet  Whilst  they  were  already  at  Cyprus 
the  Persians  had  passed  over  from  Cilicia,  and 
were  proceeding  by  land  to  8aiamis.  The 
Phenicians  in  the  meantime  had  passed  the 
promontory  which  is  called  the  Key  of  Cyprus. 

CIX.  Whilst  things  were  in  this  situation; 
the  princes  of  Cyprus  assembled   the  Ionian 

chiefs,  and  thus  addressed  them  : Men  of 

Ionia,  we  submit  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  you  will  engage  the  Phenicians  or  the 
Persians.  If  you  rather  choose  to  fight  on  land 
and  with  the  Persians,  it  is  time  for  you  to  dis- 
embark, that  we  may  go  on  board  your  vessels, 
and  attack  the  Phenicians.  If  you  think  it 
more  advisable  to  encounter  the  Phenicians,  it 
becomes  you  to  do  so  immediately.— Decide 
which  way  yon  please,  that  as  far  as  our  efforts 
can  prevail,  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  free." 
«  We  have  been  commissioned,"  answered  the 
lonians,  »  by  our  country,  to  guard  the  ocean, 
not  to  deliver  our  vessels  unto  you,  nor  to  en- 
gage the  Persians  by  land. — We  will  endeavour 
to  discharge  our  duty  in  the  station  appointed 
us ;  it  is  for  yon  to  distinguish  yourselves  as 
valiant  men,  remembering  the  oppreasions  you 
have  endured  from  the  Medea." 

1  Sardinia.'}— li  hss  been  doubted  ty  msny,  whether 
sn  acc(*uut  of  the  vast  distance  of  Sardinia  from  the 
Aaiatic  coDtinenf,  the  text  of  Herodotus  has  not  hrre 
been  altered.  Rullin  in  particular  Is  very  1ncredul«iQ8 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  It  appears  bj  the  preceding  pas* 
§tie,es  of  «>ur  auth<^r,  that  the  lonians  had  ponelrated  to 
•he  extr«miiies  *^f  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  n*  f  un- 
scqinln'ed  with  Corsica,  all  appearance  of  ionprubaLil- 
Hjr  iJi  this  narration  ceases.— 7*. 


ex.  When  the  Peruana  were  drawn  up  be- 
fore Salamis,  the  Cyprian  commanders  placed 
the  forces  of  C^  prus  against  the  auiiliarirs  ol 
the  enemy,  selecting  the  flower  of  8slsmis  snd 
9oli  to  oppose  the  Persians  :  Onesilus  volon- 
tarily  stationed  himself  against  Art}  bios  the 
Persian  general. 

CXI.  Artybius  was  mounted  on  a  charger, 
which  had  been  taught  to  face  a  man  in  ccmplcts 
armour :  Onesilua  bearing  this,  calUd  to  bim 
his  shield-bearer,  who  was  a  Carian  of  great 
military  eiperience,  and  of  undaunted  courage : 
— <•  I  hear,"  says  he,  •*  that  the  horse  of  Arty* 
bios,  by  his  feet  and  bis  teeth,  materially  sssisti 
his  master  againat  an  adversary  ;  drlibcrste  on 
this,  and  tell  me  which  you  will  encounter,  the 
man  or  the  horse."  <'  8ir,"  said  the  aiiendsnt, 
•*  I  am  ready  to  engage  with  either,  or  both,  or 
indeed  to  do  whatever  you  command  me ;  I 
should  rather  think  it  will  tie  more  consistent 
for  you.  being  a  prince  and  a  general,  to  contend 
with  one  who  ia  a  prince  and  a  general  also.— 
If  you  should  fortunately  kill  a  person  of  this 
description,  you  wilt  acquire  great  glory,  or  if 
you  should  fall  by  his  hand,  which  heaven  svert, 
the  calamity  is  somewhst  softened  by  the  rank 
of  the  conqueror :  it  is  for  ua  of  inferior  rank 
to  oppose  men  like  ourselves.  As  to  the  bone, 
do  not  concern  yourself  about  what  he  has  bepo 
taught ;  I  will  venture  to  aay,  that  he  aball  Def- 
er again  be  troubleaome  to  any  one." 

CXII.  In  a  abort  time  aAerwarda,  the  bo^ 
tile  forces  engaged  both  by  aea  and  land ;  tbs 
lonians,  after  a  severe  con  teat,  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Pheniciana,  in  which  the  bravery 
of  the  Samiana  was  remarkably  conspicuous. 
Whilst  the  armies  were  eogaged  by  Isnd,  the 
following  incident  happened  to  the  two  gene- 
rala : — Artybius,  mounted  on  his  horse,  rushed 
againat  Onesilus,  who,  as  he  had  concerted 
with  hia  servant,  aimed  a  blow  at  \im  ss  be 
approached  :  and  whtlat  the  horse  reared  U|f  ois 
feet  against  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Csrtsn 
cut  them  off  with  an  axe. — ^The  horse,  with  his 
maater,  fell  instantly  to  the  ground. 

CXIII.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Steseoor, 
prince^  of  Curium,  with  a  considerable  bndy  of 
forces,  went  over  to  the  enemy  (it  is  said  tbst 
the  Curians  are  an  Argive  colony);  their  exiffl- 
ple  was  followed  by  the  men  of  Salamis,  io 
their  chariota  of  war  ^  from  which  events  the 

2  Chariait  ^tear.>-Of  these  charioti»  freqi«ot  nie» 
lloD  is  made  in  Homer:  they  carried  two  inen,one  <i 
whom  fuided  the  reins,  the  other  f  «ueht.— Variouf  »)«(^ 
DieAs  of  ancient  cbarluU  oaay  be  seen  In  MiimtinfflB.— f. 
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Penians  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
Cyprians  fled.  Among  the  number  of  the  slain 
was  Ooestlus,  son  of  Chersis,  and  principal  in- 
stigator of  the  revolt ;  the  8i)lian  prince  Aris- 
locyprus,  also  fr\\,  son  of  that  Philocypras,' 
whom  Sulon  of  Athens,  when  at  Cyprus,  cele- 
brated in  verse  amongot other  sovereign  princes. 

CXIV.  In  revenge  for  his  besieging  them, 
th4  Amathusianatook  the  head  of  Onesilus,  and 
carrying  it  back  in  triumph,  fixed  it  over  their 
galea :  sometime  afterwards,  when  the  inside 
of  the  head  was  decayed,  a  swarm  of  bees  set- 
tling in  it,  filled  it  with  honey.  The  people  of 
Amathus  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  occasion, 
and  were  directed  to  bury  the  head,  and  every 
year  to  sacrifice  to  Onesilus  as  to  an  hero. 
Their  obedience  involved  a  promise  of  future 
prosperity  ;  and  even  within  my  remembrance, 
they  have  performed  what  was  required  of  them. 

CXV.  The  lonians,  although  successful  in 
the  naval  engagement  off  Cyprus,  as  soon  as 
they  beard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Onesilus, 
and  that  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  were  closely 
blockaded,  except  Balamis,  which  the  citizens 
had  restored  to  Gorgus,  their  former  sovereign, 
returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to  lonis. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  Cyprus,  Soli  made  the  long- 
est and  most  vigorous  defence  ;  but  of  this,  by 
andermining  the  place,  the  Persians  obtained 
poaaeasion  after  a  five  months*  siege. 

CXV  I.  Thus  the  Cyprians,  having  enjoyed 
their  lilierties  for  the  apace  of  a  year,  were  a 
aecond  time  reduced  to  aervitude.  All  the  lo- 
niana  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  Sardis,  were  afterwards  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  Daorises,  Hymees,  Otanes,  and  other 
Peraian  generala,  each  of  whom  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Darius :  they  first  drove  them  to 
their  ships,  then  took  and  plundered  their 
towns,  which  they  divided  among  themselves. 

CXVIT.  Daurises,  afterwards  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  aa  many  successive  days  made  himself  maater 
of  Abydos,  Percotes,  Lampaacus,*  and  Peaon. 

3  Pftifo^ypnw.]— Philocyprus  was  prince  of  Soli,  when 
8>K>n  arrived  St  Cyprus;  S*li  was  then  ciilledJEpeia, 
and  the  appr.«che8  to  it  were  steep  aad  difficult,  aftid  its 
neil^hbc'urliood  ttnfniitful.  8  \>m  sd vised  liie  prince  to 
rebuild  it  on  the  plain  which  it  oTeri  Mtked,  and  undei^ 
took  the  labour  of  furtilshins  it  with  iolialiiiants.  In  this 
be  iocceeded,  and  Phil  •cjprus,  frim  inutKude,  vave  his 
city  the  name  of  the  Athenian  (ihil  >a  «pher.  Sol  m  men- 
tiona  this  Incident  in  •  >me  verfes  addressed  to  Philocy- 
prus,  preserved  in  Plutarch.— LareAer. 

4  Lomp$anis.'}'-'Th\§  pHce  vras  eiventoThemlstoclea 
to  fiinUsb  him  wins,  auJ  was  memurable  In  antlquliy 


From  this  latter  place  he  proceeded  to  Parion, 
but  learning  on  bis  march,  that  the  Carians, 
taking  part  with  the  lonians,  had  revolted  from 
Persia,  he  turned  aside  from  the  Heileapont, 
and  led  hia  forces  against  Caria. 

CXVITI.  Of  thia  motion  of  Daurises  the 
Carians  had  early  information,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  assembled  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Cqlumna,  not  far  from  the  river  Marsy- 
as,  which,  passing  through  the  district  of  Hi- 
dryas,  flowa  into  the  Msander.  Various  aenti- 
menta  were  on  this  occasion  delivered  ;  but  the 
most  sagacious  in  my  estimation  waa  that  of 
Pixodarus,  aon  of  Mausolus;  he  waa  a  native 
of  Cindya,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Syenneais,  prince  of  Cilicia.  He  adviaed,  that 
pasaing  the  Meander,  they  ahould  attack  the 
enemy,  with  the  river  in  their  rear ;  that  thus 
deprived  of  all  poasibility  of  retreat,  they  ahould 
from  compulaion  atand  their  ground,  and  maka 
the  greater  exertions  of  valour.  This  advice 
^as  not  accepted ;  they  chose  rather  that  the 
Persians  should  have  the  Msander  behind  them^ 
that  if  they  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  field 
they  might  afterwards  drive  them  into  the  river. 

CXIX.  The  Persians  advanced,  and  passed 
the  Meander;  the  Caiians  met  them  on  the 
banka  of  the  Marsyaa,  when  a  severe  and  well 
fought  contest  ensued.  The  Persians  had  ao 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  number,  that 
they  were  finally  victorious  ;  two  thousand 
Persians,  and  ten  thousand  Cariana,  fell  in  the 
battle ;  they  who  escaped  from  the  field  fled  to 
Labranda,  and  took  refuge  in  a  aacred  wood  of 
planes,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stra- 
tius.'  The  Cariana  are  the  only  people,  as  far 
aj  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  aacrifice  to 
thia  Jupiter.  Driven  to  the  above  extremity, 
they  deliberated  among  themselves,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Persiana,  or  finally  to  relinquish  Asia. 

fur  producing  many  eminent  men.— Epicurus  resided 
here  a  long  time.— T. 

6  Jupiter  8traHu»—iar  JupUer  the  inirr/or.)}— The 
Carians  wen  the  only  people.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus^ 
who  worshipped  Xupiter  under  this  title.  He  was  par- 
ticularly honoured  at  I^abranda,  and  theref  ire  Slrabo 
calls  him  the  Lat>randinian  Jupiter.  He  held  a  hatchet 
in  hia  hand,  and  Plutarch  (In  his  Greek  Questions)  re- 
lates the  reason ;  he  was  afterwards  ¥rjrahipped  in  other 
places  under  Um  same  appellation.  Amongst  the  mar- 
bles alOxtorf  there  Is  a  stone  which  seems  to  have 
ssrved  iiv  an  altar,  having  an  aze,  and  this  inscription : 
AIDS  AAiPATNAOT  KAI  AIOX  MSnCTOT'-^  Of 
the  Labrandinlan  Jupiter,  and  of  the  very  Great  Jupiter." 
Ii  wasf  )und  in  a  Turkish  cemetery,  between  Aphrodlslas 
and  Hieropolls,  and  C'tnesquemly  in  Caria,  though  at  a 
great  distance  from  Labranda.— LorcAer. 
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CXX.  In  the  midst  of  their  consultation, 
the  Milesians  witli  their  allies  arrived  to  rein- 
force ttiem ;  the  Carians  resumed  their  conrage, 
and  again  prepared  for  hostilities ;  thej  a  second 
time  advanced  to  meet  the  Persiana,  and  after 
an  engagement  more  obstinate  than  the  former, 
soatained  a  second  defrat,  in  which  a  prodigioaa 
■umber,  chiefly  of  Milesians,  were  slain. 

CXX  I.  The  Carians  soon  recruited  their 
foreea^  and  in  a  subsequent  action,  somewhat 
fepaired  thrir  former  losses.  Receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  Peisians  were  on  their  march  to 
attack  their  towns,  the>  placed  themselves  in 
ambuscade,  in  the  road  to  Pidasoa.  The  Per- 
sians by  night  fell  into  the  snare,  and  a  vast 
number  were  slain,  with  their  generals  Dauri- 
sea,  Amorgea,  and  Sisimaces ;  Myrsea  the  son 
of  Gyges,  was  also  of  the  number. 

CXXII.  The  conduct  of  this  ambuscade 
was  intrusted  to  Heraclides,  son  of  Ibanolis,  a 
Mylassian.-^Tbe  event  has  been  related.  Hy- 
mces,  who  wss  engaged  smongst  others  in  the 
pttfsuitof  the  lonians,  sfter  the  aflair  of  Sardis, 
turning  towards  the  Propontia,  took  Cioa,  a 
Mystan  city.  Receiving  intelligence  that  Dau- 
riaea  had  quitted  the  Hellespont,  to  march 
against  Caria,  be  left  the  Propontia,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  effectually 
reduced  all  the  Cohans  of  the  Trojan  district ; 
he  vanqaished  also  the  Gergitbe,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Teucri.  Hymeea  himaell^  after  all 
hese  sucecsses,  died  at  Troas. 

CXXIII.  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
and  Otanea,  the  third  in  command,  received 
orders  to  lead  their  forcea  to  Ionia  and  ^olia, 
which  ia  contiguooa  to  it ;  they  made  them- 
advca  masters  of  Clazomene  in  Ionia,  anQ  of 
Cyma,  an  ^olian  city. 

CXXIV.  After  the  capture  of  these  places, 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  though  the  author  of 
all  the  confuaion  in  which  Ionia  had  been  in* 


volved,  betrayed  a  total  want  f  intrepidtty 
these  losses  cundrmi^  him  in  the  beheld  tbst 
all  attempts  to  overcome  Dariua  would  be  in- 
effectual ;  he  accordingly  determined  to  seek  bis 
safety  in  flight  He  aasembled  his  party,  and 
submitted  to  them  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
viaable  to  have  sftme  place  of  retreat,  in  case 
they  should  be  driven  from  Miletus.  He  left 
it  to  them  to  determine,  whether  they  should 
e  tablish  a  colony  in  Sardinia,  or  whether  they 
should  retire  to  Myrcinus,  a  city  of  the  Ed<h 
niana,  which  had  been  fortified  by  Uisticus,  to 
whom  Dsrios  bsd  presented  it 

CXXV.  Hecatcus  the  hiatorian,  who  was 
the  son  of  Hegasander,  was  not  for  estaUisbiog 
a  colony  at  either  of  theae  places ;  he  sflimed, 
that  if  they  should  be  expelled  from  Miletus,  it 
would  be  more  expedient  for  them  to  construct 
a  fort  in  tbe  island  of  Leros,  and  there  remain 
till  a  favourahlA  opportunity  ahould  enable  Ibsm 
to  return  to  Miletus. 

CXXV  I.  Aristsgoraa  himself  waa  more 
inclined  to  retire  to  Myrcinus ;  he  confided 
therefore  the  adminiatration  of  Miletus  to  Py- 
thagoras, a  man  exceedingly  popular,  and  taking 
with  him  all  those  who  thought  proper  to  ac- 
company him,  he  embarked  for  Thrace,  when 
he  took  possession  of  the  district  which  be  bad 
in  view.  Leaving  this  place,  he  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  some  other,  where  both  be  and  kia 
army  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Thracians,  wbo 
had  previously  entered  into  terma  to 
their  city  into  his  power.* 


1  T  cannot  dismlM  this  book  of  Bemdolos  wfthnars* 
msrklnir,  that  h  conuins  a  f  real  deal  rf  carious  blib«f7, 
and  abounds  with  many  admirsMa  eitainples  of  piivaia 
life.  Tbe  apeach  uf  Stialcles  of  Citrinth,  la  h^Mor  of 
lilierty,  ii  excellent  In  ha  kind ;  and  the  many  M^ 
cious,  and  Indeed  mitral  sentiments,  which  are  icaiter* 
ed  thrtiughxui  th«  «h>  le  buok,  can^-t  fdX  of  prodadaf 
both  eoienaiomam  and  lastrvctMtr  -3* 
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T.  8ccB  was  the  fiite  of  Aristagnras,  the  in- 
ttigttor  of  the  Ionian  revolL — Hialieua  of 
Miletua,  ap  soon  as  Darius  had  acquiesced  in 
his  departure  from  Susa,  procee  'e<l  to  Sardis. 
On  bis  arrival,  Artaphernes  the  governor  asked 
him  what  be  thought  could  possibly  have  indu- 
ced thelonians  to  revolt?  He  expressed  him- 
self ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  astonished  at  the 
etent  Artaphernes,  however,  who  had  been 
informed  of  his  preceding  artifice,  and  was  sen- 
tibls  of  bis  present  dissimulation,  observed  to 
him,  that  the  matter  might  be  thus  explained : 
"Toa,"  Bays  he,  **  made  the  shoe '  which  Aris- 
tigoras  has  worn." 

IL  Histiieus,  perceiving  himself  suspected, 
fled  the  very  first  night  towards  the  sea ;  and  in- 
•tead  of  fuMtling  his  engagements  with  Darius, 
to  whose  power  be  had  promised  to  reduce  the 
great  island  of  Sardinia,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him.  Passing  over 
into  Chioa,  be  was  seized  and  thrown  info  chains 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  accused  him  of  coming 
from  the  king  wilh  some  design  against  their 


1  Made  the  ghot."}—!  h«va  rfven  a  literal  iranstatlon 
fromtbc  Greek ;  but  III.  Larcher,  thinking  perhaps  the 
expreaska  s-miewhat  inclinlnt^iii  vulsarHy,  has  reiider> 
•d  it  thus,  **  You  contrived  the  pi 't  which  he  has  e«e- 
oiled/*  Nit  very  unlike  this  phrnse  used  by  the  Per- 
■ian  to  Arlftaeoras,  is  oar  EnLiisli  one  of  standing  In 
taoiher  per».>o*s  shoes ;  which  perhaps  may  be  traced 
10  tiuMS  morj  resmie  than  may  et  first  be  imagised. 
When  the  Greeks  reclined  upon  their  cfiuchesat  mests 
and  ent«rtainnients,  they  pulled  itlTtheir  eandels ;  If  any 
oaa,  OB  any  occasLm,  wanted  m  lenve  the  apartneot, 
he  pot  them  on  again.  Theref  re,  says  the  poet,  I  do 
thai  with  respect  to  y  ^ur  ntanners,  as  a  inau  does  at  an 
enterutnineBt,  wh  >,  w«nting  to  ko  »ut  of  the  mom,  uses 
another  pere)n*s  sand.Als.  It  w  mid  by  mi  means  be  an 
anintereatinc  work,  to  trace  the  meanlna  of  nur  prover* 
bial  ezpressitins  M  their  rem  nest  ap|>licati  m :  f>r  my 
own  pnit  1  am  well  convinced,  thai  m  >re  nf  them  might 
be  dieeovetied  in  the  customs  and  Un^nnves  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  than  an  English  antiquary  would  at  first  per- 
IM  willing  to  all  iw.— 7*. 


State.  When  they  had  heard  the  trutn,  anil 
were  convinced  that  he  was  really  an  enemy  to 
Darius,  they  releaaed  him. 

IIL  Histicus  was  afterwards  interrogated 
by  the  lontans,  why  he  had  ao  precipitately  im- 
pelled Aristagoras  to  revolt,  a  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  manv  of 
their  countrymen.  His  answer  was  insidious, 
and  calculated  to  impress  the  lonians  with 
alarm ;  he  told  them  what  really  was  not  tbe 
fact,  that  his  conduct  bad  been  prompted  by  the 
avowed  intentions  of  Darius,  to  remove  the 
Phenicians  '  to  Ionia,  and  tbe  lonians  to  Phe- 
nicia. 

IV.  His  next  measure  was  to  send  letters 
to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,'  with  whom  be 


2  lb  fweiore  Me  I^UKiritm»t  #e.3— It  was  Uie  aaalev 
to  make  the  loniana  credit  this  assertion,  because  inch 
kind  of  transnilKratioDS  were  frequent  amongst  the  As* 
syrkiBS  and  Pbrsiaas.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
waie  ssmoved  ut  Babyl"»a  and  Media,  and  Hyrcaaiana 
ware  to  be  £>und  in  ijia  Minor:  It  would  indeed  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  transmigrations  which 
were  made  by  the  eommaad  «tf  those  people  -^'Lonhtir* 
—We  have  already  aeeo  a  great  part  of  the  Pwuniaas  of 
Thrace  removed  into  Asia  by  order  <tf  Dariua.  See  bool^ 
v.  ch.  IS.— 7*. 

3  SbnUe.]— Aathis  cky  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
la  ancient  hialory,  f  ir  iia  dignity  a«d  wealth,  tbe  f  illow- 
ing  succinct  account  of  the  various  masters  through 
whose  hands  It  passed,  may  not  be  nnaccefitable. 

On  the  daftal  of  Crwsus,  it  came  under  the  power  of 
Cyrua  On  the  divieion  of  the  Persian  monarchy  inio 
satrapies,  h  became  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  had 
the  governroeni  of  the  sea>coesl.  When  the  lonians  re- 
volted from  Darius,  s  >n  of  Hystaspes,  it  waa  burnt  by 
the  oonfedsfaies,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoraa,  see 
chapter  n  of  this  book.  This  was  <me  of  the  principal 
motivea  which  Induced  Darius  to  make  war  on  Greece. 
It  aaon  recovered  its  splend  Wi  and  surrmssed  all  the 
chies  of  Asia  In  ks  4>pilence.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  vanquiahed  the  eenerala  of  Darius  on  the  banks 
ofthe  Granicos,  it  Ihll  into  his  hands;  but  It  finally  came 
into  tlw  power  of  the  kinga  of  Syria.  Attains  Phllume* 
ter,  one  of  the  descendants  »f  Antiochus  the  great,  be- 
queathed this  among  his  other  possasslons  lo  Ihs  Soomui% 
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had  previously  communicated  on  the  auhject  of 
a  revolt ;  theae  he  intrusted  to  Hermippus,  a 
native  of  Atamia,  who  abuaed  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  by  delivering  the  lettera  into 
the  hands  of  Artaphernep.  The  governor,  after 
acquainting  himself  with  their  contents,  desired 
Hermippus  to  deliver  them  according  to  their 
first  directions,  and  then  to  give  to  him  the  an- 
swers intended  for  Hiaticua.  In  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  which  he  by  theae  meana 
obtained,  Artapheniea  put  a  great  number  of 
Persians  to  death. 

V.  A  tumult  was  thus  excited  at  Sardia ; 
but  Histieus  failing  in  this  project,  prevailed 
00  the  Chiana  to  carry  him  hack  to  Miletus. 
The  Milesians,  delighted  with  the  removal  of 
Ariatagoraa,  had  already  tasted  the  aweeta  of 
liberty,  and  were  little  inclined  to  give  admia- 
aion  to  a  second  master.  Histieus,  attempting 
to  effect  a  landing  at  Miletua  in  the  night,  waa, 
by  some  unknown  hand,  wounded  in  the  thigh  : 
rejected  by  his  country,  he  again  aet  sail  for 
Chios,  whence,  as  the  inhabitanta  refused  to 
mtrust  him  with  their  fleet,  he  passed  over  to 
Mitylene.'  Having,  from  the  Leabians,  obtain- 
ed the  Command  of  eight  triremea  properly 
equipped,  he  proceeded  to  Byzantium.  Here 
be  took  his  station,  and  intercepted  all  the  vea- 
aela  coming  from  the  Euxine,  except  thoae 
which  consented  to  obey  him. 

VI.  Whilst  Histisus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Mitylene,  was  acting  thus,  Miletua 
itself  was  threatened  with  a  most  formidable 
attack,  both  by  aea  and  land.  The  Persian 
generals  had  collected  all  their  forcea  into  one 
body,  and  making  but  little  account  of  the 
other  cities,  advanced  towards  Miletus.  Of 
those  who  assisted  them  by  sea,  the  Phenicians 
were  the  most  alert;  with  these  served  the 
Cyprians,  who  had  been  recently  aubdued  as 
well  as  the  CilicianB  and  Egyptiana. 

yn.  When  the  Ion iana  received  Intelligence 
of  this  armament,  which  not  only  menaced  Mi- 
Jetus,  but  the  rest  of  Ionia,  they  aent  delegates 
to  the  Panionium.'    The  result  of  their  de- 

and  three  years  after  his  death  It  was  red«cad  Into  a 
R.imaii  prnvince. 

Fur  firther  particulars  eAneemIn?  it,  the  reader  may, 
with  much  satisfaction,  consult  a  Dissenation  by  the 
Abhe  Beliey,  la  the  I8th  Vflutne  of  the  Memoirs  of  In- 
aeriptlona  ami  Belles  Lettres. 

1  Mit^Uney—la  the  fi-«it  Imok,  ch.  100.  It  Is  written 
Mytllene ;  the  difference  is  in  the  orleinal. 

S  Paniomuni.^—Se9  chap.  148  of  book  the  first.— In 
my  ntHe  upon  this  word,  I  «tmitted  tn  mention,  tliat  the 
F«nionfum  probably  suggested  to  Mlllon'lhe  idea  of  his 
i)UMieiDOBiitin>- 


liberations  was,  that  they  should  by  no  means 
meet  the  Peraiana  by  land ;  that  the  people  of 
Miletus  ahould  vigorously  defend  Ibcir  city; 
and  that  the  alliee  aliould  provide  and  equip 
every  vessel  in  their  power ;  that  as  soon  as 
■their  fleet  should  be  in  readiness,  they  should 
meet  at  Lade,'  and  risk  a  battle  in  fsvoor  of 
Miletus.  Lade  is  a  email  iaiand  immediately 
opposite  to  Miletua. 

VIII.  The  loiiiana  completed  their  fleet, 
and  aaaembled  at  the  place  appointed:  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  collective  power  of  the 
^otiana  of  Lesbos,  and  prepared  for  an  en- 
gagement in  the  following  order.  The  Mile- 
sians furnished  eighty  vesaels,  which  occupied 
the  eaat  wing ;  next  to  theae  were  the  Prienisoi^ 
with  twelve,  and  the  Mysians  with  three  ships; 
contiguous  were  the  Chiana  in  one  hundred 
veaaela,  and  the  Teiana  in  seventeen ;  beyond 
these  were  the  Erytheans  and  Phorsans,  (bs 
former  with  eight,  the  latter  with  three  shift. 
The  Lesbiana  in  aeventy  ablpa  were  next  la 
the  Phoceana ;  in  the  extremity  of  the  line,  to 
the  weat,  the  Samians  were  poatcd  in  siity 
ships :  the  whole  fleet  waa  compoaed  of  three 
hundred  and  (ifty-three  triremes. 

IX.  The  Barbariana  were  posaeased  of  six 
hundred  veasels:  as  soon  as  they  came  before 
Miletua,  and  their  land  forcea  alao  were  arrived, 
the  Persian  commandera  were  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  they  received  of  their  advc^ 
aaries*  force ;  they  began  to  apprehend  that  their 
inferiority  by  aea  might  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent their  capture  of  Miletus,  and  expoae  them 
to  the  resentment  of  Dariua.  With  these  sen- 
timents, they  called  together  those  looiaa 
princes,  who,  being  deposed  bj  AristagorVi  bad 
taken  refuge  among  the  Medea,  and  were  pre- 
sent on  this  expedition. — They  addreased  them 
to  thia  effect :  *«  Men  of  Ionia,  let  each  of  JM 
now  ahow  his  seal  in  the  rojal  cause,  hj  en* 
deavouring  to  detach  from  thia  confederacy  lu> 
own  countrymen :  allure  them  by  the  promiss 
that  no  punishment  shall  be  the  consequenes 
of  their  revolt ;  that  neither  their  temples  oor 
other  edifices  ahall  be  burned :  that  their  treat- 


OfmwwhfD  powar.  wHfi  awM 


irtwroMrflfiibT-WinlifflMii 
At /tei4«MM4iM,  «•  higli  aipM 
OrSMiBHriMilMm. 

8  £a<le.]~FKttraniaa  informs  us  that  this  idand  ««s 
divided  into  two,  one  of  which  pens  wai  called  AttarMt 
from  Asterius,  the  son  of  Anacus.   See  book  L  cbap. 
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Beot  •hall  nol  in  any  respect  be  more  violent 
than  before.  If  they  perseTere  in  trusting  to 
the  erent  of  a  battle,  tell  them  that  the  contra- 
Tj  of  all  these  will  as«oredIy  happen  ;*~them- 
wlves  shall  he  hurried  into  servitude,  their 
youths  castrated,^  their  daughtprs  carried  to 
Bsctra,'  and  their  country  given  to  others." 


4  YoMtha  ra0hrat9d.']—'Wt  learn  that  CftSiration  was  In 
1  vcrj  e^rly  peri  xi .  f  s  «ieiy  inflicted  as  a  ponishment 
(jT  varinus  crimes.  Dt«d  rus  Siciilus,  bo(>k  i.  ch.  78. 
fpeabine  of  the  Esyrti^iDa,  haa  litis  passage  : 

"  The  laws  wiih  readied  to  w  meo  were  remarkably 
•evers :  if  a  man  c  mmiued  a  ra|«  upim  a  free  w  ^man, 
Kfl  hsd  hie  private  pans  cutoflT;  thej  were  of  opiuhn, 
ihaiihia  >ne  crime  iadudod  three  others  of  a  heinuua 
Dttnre— Injustice, defilement,  (.m  t«v  TiHfwv  rvyx^^riv) 
and  amfuai.io  with  respect  to  children.'* 

CastraitoD,  in  many  c  antriea,  was  the  punishmsntof 
adultery  ;  and  by  an  edict  of  Jusinian  it  was  indicted 
aboonS  d  *mites.  Hume,  in  his  history  of  England, 
gives  the  f  11  wing  extra mllnary  act  if  cruelty  from 
Filzstepheo,  which  was  perf>e' rated  on  the  clergy  by 
Oe  '(Trey,  the  f«ther  of  Henry  TI. 

"  When  he  was  ma8t«r  nf  N  rmandy,  the  chapter  of 
Sees  pMiumsd,  without  hit  cnnrnnt,  to  proceed  t<»  the 
election  «if  a  bish  'p;  up^m  which  he  ordered  all  i*f  ihem, 
with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
teHiclea  be  brought  him  in  a  platter." 

Mr.  Gibbnot  relating  this  anecdote,  sobj  dos,  in  his 
ssuil  sircaatlc  style,  **  Of  the  pain  and  danger  they 
night  justly  c  'mpl  tin ;  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chas- 
tity, he  deprived  them  of  a  superflujua  treasure."— 7*. 

b  may  n^t  be  impro^^cr  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
Um  Bouaniois  have  a  m  st  prepostsruus  custom  of  da- 
privins  their  males  of  one  testicle,  which  is  religiously 
otserved  tbr  >ush  all  the  H<Hient4>t  Viatijns,  with  a  great 
deal  uf  ceremony.  S.'sK  Iben.  It  is  worthy  also  of  re- 
mark,  that  this  custim  owes  its  rise  to  bmoo  precept  of 
the  Dt'tstrem  >te  antiquity :  f  t  the  Hottentots  confess  it 
is  a  law,  which  has  prevailed  thrmeh  all  their  genera^ 
Uons,  thai  iir»  man  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wo- 
man bef  irs  he  Is  depri  ved  of  the  left  tAS.  ids.  A  costmit 
BO  singular  ss  this  must  surely  have  originated  fniro 
■WM  adeqnate  cause :  what  this  may  have  been,  well  de- 
serves the  mvestization  of  the  learned.  Jupiter  eastra* 
ted  Saturn ;  in  Phrysia,  Atys  and  ths  priests  of  Cybele 
wvre  castrated  ;  thus  we  see,  that  anciently  It  was  con* 
sidered  as  a  religl  ms  rite.  Frtim  some  trad  ill  >ns  of  these 
fccis  the  H  ttent  4s  might  also  uke  up  this  practice. 

Bochart  is  of  opinitn,  that  the  fable  of  Jupiter's  cis- 
tralin^  SAtnm  ar tse  fr.>m  the  story  which  scripture  tells 
of  Noeh  lying  in  his  lent,  Oen.  iz.  31.  The  Phrysian 
ctialcMn  of  castrating  ths  priests  of  Cybele  might  perhaps 
be  owing  to  some  erroneous  and  imperfsct  tradition  uf 
this  event. 

5  BiKfra.]— This  plscs,  thoa?h  menii  mtd  by  Strabo, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  ss  of  great  Importance,  and 
the  capital  of  a  pr  >vincs  remarkable  f  t  Its  fertility,  is 
BOW  ehher  entirely  unknown,  or  a  very  insignificant 
piece.— S:«me  are  of  opinion,  that  its  modern  name  is 
Termend ;  d'Anville  thinks  it  is  the  city  Biilchr,  and  Ma- 
^  Rennell  Is  entirely  of  this  opinion.  Bactra  is  thus 
BMntioaed  by  Virgil  : 


Sad 
I««c 


MflSonim  ijriva,  ditUm  tomi, 

QugH^  alquB  inrQ  htrWdn  Hanaoi^ 
Italia  eariMit;  ana  Bietn,  naqw  toli. 


X.  Under  cover  of  the  night  the  Ionian 
princes  were  despatched  with  the  above  resolu- 
tions to  their  respective  countrymen.  The 
lonians  who  were  thus  addressed,  refused  to 
betray  the  common  cause,  believing  these  pro- 
positions made  to  themselves  alone. — Such 
were  the  incidents  which  happened  on  the  ai^ 
rival  of  the  Persians  before  Miletus. 

XI.  The  lonians  assembled  at  Lade,  as  had 
been  appointed,  and  amongst  the  various 
opiniona  which  were  delivered  in  council, 
DionysiuB  the  Phocean  leader  expressed  him- 
self as  follows : — **  Our  affairs  are  come  to  that 
delicate  point,'  O,  lonians,  that  we  must  either 
be  free  men  or  slavea,  and  even  fugitive  slaves. 
If  you  willingly  submit  to  the  trouble,  your  sit- 
uation will  at  first  be  painful,  but  having  van- 
quished your  enemies,  you  will  then  enjoy  your 
liberties ;  if  you  suffer  your  vigour  to  relax,  or 
disorder  to  take  place  among  you,  I  see  no 
means  of  your  evading  the  indignation  with 
which  the  Persian  king  will  punish  your  revolt. 
Submit  yourselves  to  my  direction,  and  I  will 
engage,  if  the  gods  be  but  impsrtisK  that  either 
the  enemy  shall  not  attack  you  at  all,  or  if  they 
do,  it  shall  be  greatly  to  their  own  detriment.** 

XII.  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the 
lonians  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of 
Dionysius.  Every  day  he  drew  out  the  whole 
fleet  in  order  of  battle,  leaving  a  proper  interval 
for  the  use  of  the  oars ;  he  then  taught  them  to 
manoeuvre^  their  ships,  keeping  the  men  at 


6  /^/tro/e^ni.3— Literally,  **  are.  upon  the  point  of 
a  raior."  This  passage  Is  quoted  by  Longinus,  secL  33. 
as  a  happy  ezampleof  the  hyperliaton,  which  he  ex- 
plains to  be  a  transposition  of  words  or  sentiments,  ou( 
of  the  natural  order  of  discourse,  and  implying  extreme 
violence  of  passi.>n. 

The  word  A^fMr(a/on  Is  derived  from  vr  if,  beyond,  and 
•Ssiv«,  togn;  andPearcs,  in  his  notes  Ufon  Longinus, 
from  tvro  examples  of  the  use  of  this  figure  from  Virgil: 

MfwlMiM    ■!  in  nadto  arannmiM.  Xh.  iL  SM. 

Mi^aw,MliUBqiiifeci{  laoweoairarfilafammb  JBn.Ix.48T. 


Livy  also  has  an  expression  similar  to  tfiisof  Herodo* 
tus  :--*'  Jam  snim  sub  Icta  tell  srant  ei  undiqus  insta- 
bant  hoates.** 

Erasmus,  f n  his  Adagia,  gives  us  three  sxamples  of 
this  proverbial  expression,  from  H  >mer,  S  •phncles,and 
The  Kritiis.  That  of  Homer  is  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  where  Nestor  says,  as  P>ipe  has  rendered  It, 
diffusely  indeed,  iNit  with  peculiar  f  rce  and  beauty,  ex 
cepl  in  the  second  line,  which  is  rather  flat ; 


But  BOW  (ba  hil  devpidr  nrmindi  our  hMt. 
No  iKMir  moit  paa,  oo  anownl  aniil  be  Kal } 
Eftcb  tiagl*  Orack  la  fbh  temeiuif  tfrih 
Sludi  OB  !*•  ataffirt  M^  of  teith  or  li<^— r. 

7  To  manauvre.^AtiuwK***  wtivftt*  i(.>-Th}s  psft 
sage  Larcher  renders  thus :  **  He  made  them  pass  b9- 
twlxt  ths  ranks,  and  quickly  rstrsat."     Ernestl  tmdsi^ 
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their  arms :  the  rpst  of  the  day  the  ahipa  lay  at 
their  ancb«>rB.*  Without  being  auffered  to  re- 
ceive any  relaxation  from  tbia  diacipline,  the 
loniana,  till  the  aeventh  day,  punctually  obeyed 
hia  commanda;  on  the  eighth,  unused  to  auch 
fatigue,  impatient  of  its  continuance,  and  op- 
preaaed  by  the  heat,  they  began  to  murmur.— 
•«  We  muat  aurely,"  they  exclaimed  one  to 
another,  **  have  oflended  aome  deity,  to  be  ex- 
poaed  to  these  hardahipa ;  or  we  mnat  be  both 
absurd  and  puaillanimoua,  to  auffer  this  inaolent 
PhocQan,  master  but  of  three  veaaela,  to  treat 
us  aa  he  pleaaea.  Having  ua  in  hia  power,  he 
has  afflicted  us  with  various  evils.  Many  of  ua 
are  already  weakened  by  aickneas,  and  more  of 
us  likely  to  become  so.  Better  were  it  for  us 
to  endure  any  calamities  than  these,  and  sub- 
mit to  servitude,  if  it  nfust  be  so,  than  bear  our 
preaent  oppreasiona.  Let  us  obey  him  no  long- 
er/' The  discontent  spread,  and  all  aubordi- 
nation  oeaaed ;  tbey  disembarked,  fixed  their 
tents  in  Lade,  and  keeping  themselvea  under 
the  shade,'  would  neither  go  on  board  nor  re- 
peat their  militiiry  exerciaes. 

stands  the  expression  difArently ;  It  is  certainly  a  nau* 
lical  term ;  I  haTe  iheref  >re  preferred  the  ioterpretaiion 
which  I  think  the  w^rds  will  admit,  and  which  wiil  cer- 
uJnly  be  more  intelligible  and  satisbcior^to  the  Eng* 
glisb  reader.— 7*.  , 

1  Ai  their  ant  hon-y—Tht  Greeks  used  to  draw  up 
their  vessels  along  shore  while  they  themselves  were  on 
land.  When  the  sentinels  perceived  the  enemy's  fleet, 
they  made  signals,  and  tbeirtroops  Immediately  came  on 
board.  The  I  •ntans,  whom  their  leader  would  not  suf- 
fer to  come  on  shore,  f  >und  the  service  very  Itib'^ri  'Us ; 
and,  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  military  discipline. 
It  is  not  surfirisins  that  they  considered  this  as  a  Sf-e- 
cies  of  servitude,  which  they  were  Impatient  to  tweak.— 
Larcher. 

The  first  anch'irs  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
large  stones,  and  we  know  that  they  sometimes  used 
tor  this  purpose  baps  of  sand,  which  might  answer  well 
enough  f  r  vessels  of  small  burden.  In  a  light  and  sandy 
bottom.  Travellers  to  the  east  make  no  mention  of  wood- 
en anchftrs ;  and  there  belonged  lo  the  large  ship  made 
for  king  Hiens  eight  anchors  of  iron  and  four  of  wood. 
The  Pheniclans  nsed  lead  fir  some  pari  of  their  anchors; 
far,  in  a  vnyaee  which  tbey  made  to  Sicily,  Diiniurua 
Siculus  says,  they  f  »und  silver  in  such  great  abundance, 
that  they  took  the  lead  out  of  their  anchors,  and  piit 
silver  In  Its  place. 

More  anciently,  the  anchor  had  but  one  fluke  or  arm ; 
tke  additi  >n  of  a  second  has  beeo  ascribed  to  Anacharsis 
the  Scythian. 

Our  vessels  carry  their  aachon  wtL  the  prow;  but  it 
should  seem,  fn»m  Acta  xzvU.  verse  9%  thai  the  an* 
cients  carried  theirs  at  the  siera. 

**  Then  fearing  lest  they  sh'iuld  have  fellen  upon 
rocks,  they  eest  f  «nr  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wish- 
ed ftr  the  day.'*— 7*. 

2  Under  the  sAmle.}— This  expression  may  seem  to 
kordar  a  liule  on  the  rUlculouSi  till  it  Is  remembered, 


XIIL  The  Samian  leadeis,  obaerving  what 
paased  amongst  ihe  lonians,  were  more  inclinei 
to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Penians  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy ;  these  solicita- 
tions were  communicated  to  them  by  .£accs, 
the  son  of  ^iolyson ;  and  the  increasing  disorder 
which  prevailed  so  obviously  amoogst  tbs 
loniana  added  to  )heir  weight.  They  moreover 
reflected  that  there  waa  little  probability  of 
finally  defeating  the  power  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  aensible  that  if  the  present  nsval 
armament  of  Dariua  were  disperMd,  a  second, 
five  times  as  formidable,  would  aoon  be  athsnd. 
Availing  themselves  therefore  of  the  first  refn* 
sal  of  the  lonians  to  perform  their  costomsry 
duty,  they  thought  this  no  improper  opportonit;f 
of  securing  their  privste  and  sscred  buildtngf. 
.£accs,  to  whose  remonstrsnce  the  Ssinisos 
listened,  was  son  of  Syloson,  and  gramlsoo  of 
JSaces :  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  soprems 
authority  of  Samoa,  but,  with  the  other  Ionian 
princea,  had  been  driven  from  hia  station  by 
Aristagoras. 

XIV.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Pbenicisos 
advanced,  and  were  met  by  the  lonians,  with 
their  fleet  drawn  up  with  a  contracted  front  A 
battle  ensued,  but  who  amongst  the  lonians 
on  tbia  occasion  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
cowardice,  or  signal ixed  themaelves  by  their 
valour,  I  am  unable  to  aac«rtain ;  for  they  reci- 
procally cenaure  each  other.  It  ia  said  that  the 
Saroiana,  as  they  had  previously  concerted  with 
iEaoes,  left  their  place  in  the  line,  and  set  nil 
for  Samoa.  We  must  except  eleven  vessels, 
whose  ofllicers,  refusing  to  obey  their  soperiors 
in  commend,  remained  and  foughL  To  com- 
memorate this  act  of  valour,  the  genera)  eooncil 
of  the  Samians  ordained  that  the  names  of  tlieae 
men,  and  of  their  ancestors,  should  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  cohimn,'  which  ia  still  to  be  sees 
in  their  forum.  The  Let>biana  seeing  wbtt 
was  done  by  the  Samiana,  nsxl  whom  they 

that  in  all  oriental  climates,  both  tmvcllers  and  asiivM 
plare  their  greatest  delight  in  sleeping  and  takfaig  their 
repast  under  shade. 

3  Publie  cofwifuk}— Yarlnvs  wars  the  uses  Ihi  v*ich 
pillars  or  columns  wore  erected  In  llieearti«rsfes(4>i>' 
tiquity.  In  the  socond  bork  of  flerodi4vs,  we  read  ihii 
Sesostris  eracted  pillars  as  military  trordi**  in  thr  coas' 
tries  which  he  conquered.  In  the  tiook  of I^lSSRni■•^ 
Eliacis,  we  find  them  inscribed  whh  the  fmnk»Ur*n 
the  public  treaties  and  alliances.  There  werR  f'fM  fi»^ 
ed  ^>und  the  temple  of  JBsculaphis  at  Corinthi  vpt^ 
which  the  names  of  various  diseases  were  vriuea,  vi<b 
their  several  remedies.  They  were  also  frequenilj  ^ 
as  monumects  fer  ttw  dead.— 7*. 
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4rer«  aUtioned  followed  their  example,  at  did 
Um  greslar  number  of  the  loniana. 

XV.  Of  thoae  who  remained,  the  Chtana 
tafSered  -the  moat,  aa  well  from  the  eflbrta 
which  they  made,  aa  from  their  wish  not  to  act 
diabonoaraMy.  They  had  atrengthened  the 
confederacy,  aa  I  have  before  obaerved,  by  a 
flesk  of  a  hoodrod  TeBaela,  each  manned  with 
four  hundred  choaen  warriora.  Tliey  obaerred 
the  treachery  of  many  of  the  allie8»'but  diadain- 
ed  to  imitate  their  example.  With  the  few  of 
their  frienda  which  remained,  they  repeatedly 
bfoke  the  enemy 'a  line ;  till,  after  taking  a  great 
nonber  of  yeaaeh,  and  loaing  many  of  their 
own  they  retired  to  their  own  iaiand. 

XVL  Their  diaabled  ahipa  being  puraned, 
they  retreated  to  Mycale.  The  crewa  here  ran 
their  Teaaeh  on  ahore,  and  leaving  them  march- 
ed on  foot  over  the  continent.  Entering  the 
Epbeatan  territoriea,  they  approached  the  city 
in  the  evening,  when  the  women  were  celelirai- 
ing  the  myateriea  of  Cerea.^  The  Epheaiana 
had  heard  nothing  concerning  them,  and  aeeing 
a  aamber  of  armed  men  in  their  territoriea, 
they  enapected  them  to  he  robbera,  who  had 
violent  deaigna  upon  their  women.  They  aa- 
aembled  therefore  to  repel  the  aoppoaed  invad- 
era,  and  killed  them  all  on  the  apot.  Such  waa 
the  end  of  thoae  Chiana. 

XVII.  Dionysioa  the  Phoctean,  perceiving 
the  I«iuien  power  eflectually  broken,  retreated, 
aAer  taking  three  of  the  enemy'a  ahipa.  He 
did  not  however  go  to  Phocea,  which  he  well 
knew  must  ahare  the  common  fate  of  Ionia, 
but  he  directed  hia  conrae  immediately  to  Phe- 
nicia.  He  here  made  himaelf  maater  of  many 
veaaela  richly  laden,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ailver,  with  which  he  aailed  to  Sicily :  here 
he  exerciaed  a  piratical  life,  committing  many 
depredationa  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians hut  not  molesting  the  Greeks. 


4  J^faieriea  <^  C<r«».]~The  same  Jeslousy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  with  respect  to  the  Intrasionnf  meo  at 
the  celebrali>n  of  the  Thesmophoris,  was  afterwards 
ImHated  at  Ruom  in  the  rites  of  the  BonaDaa.  Wiuiefs 
the  abhorrence  in  which  tiie  criminality  of  Clodius  in 
this  laalancs  was  held  by  the  more  respectable  part  of 
hia  eoeoirymen,  and  the  very  strong  langnafe  applied 
against  him  by  Cicero.  This  peculiarity  is  introduced 
with  much  humour  and  eflect  by  Locian,  where  speak- 
ing of  two  men.  one  remarkaUe  for  his  attachment  to 
tx^B,  and  anoilier  to  women ;  **  the  hooee  of  the  one," 
•aya  he,  "was  crowded  with  beardless  youths ;  of  the 
other,  with  dancing  and  singing  women,"  indeed,  {ji%  iv 
eir^s^tftsic)  as  in  the  Thesmophoria,  there  was  not  a 
male  to  be  seen,  except  perhaps  an  infant,  or  an  old 
cook  ton  far  advanced  in  years  to  excite  Jealousy.— See 
Iha  editkin  of  Hemsierhashis,  vol.  ii.  407.— 7*. 


XVin.  The  Persians  havinp  hua  routed 
the  loniana,  hiid  cloae  siege  to  ^lilvtua,  both 
by  aea  and  land.  They  nut  ory  undermined 
the  walla,  but  applied  every  species  of  military 
machines  egainat  it  In  the  aixth  year  after  the 
revolt  of  Ariatagoraa,  they  took  and  plundered 
the  place.  By  Ibia  calamity  the  former  predic- 
tion of  the  oracle  was  finely  accomplished. 

XIX.  The  Argtvea,  having  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  relative  to  the  future  fate  of 
their  city,  received  an  anawer  which  referred  to 
themaelvea  in  part,  but  which  alao  involved  the 
folrtune  of  the  Milesians.  Of  what  concerned 
the  Argivea,  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  come 
to  apeak  of  that  people ;  what  related  to  the  alh> 
aent  Mileaiana  was  conceived  in  these  terms  :<— 

Thou,  then,  Miletus,  versed  in  ill  too  long, 
Shalt  be  the  prey  and  plunder  t'f  llis  string; 
Your  wives  sliall  stoop  to  wash  a  l.>ng-halr'd^  traki, 
And  others  guard  our  DidyuNean  fane. 

Thus,  aa  we  have  deacribed,  waa  the  predictico 
accomplished.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mile- 
sians were  alain  by  the  Peraiana,  who  wear 
their  l\air  long ;  their  wivea  and  children  were 
carried  into  alavery;  the  temple  at  Didymua,* 
and  the  ahrine  near  the  ormcle,  were  conaumed 
by  fire.  Of  the  riches  of  this  temple  I  have 
elsewhere  and  frequently  apoken. 

XX.  The  Mileaiana  who  anrvived  the 
alaughter  were  carried  to  8usa.  Darius  treated 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  no  farther  puo- 


6  £sii^^^leff'd.>»From hence  we  may  Inlbr  that  It  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  to  use  female  attendants  fur 
the  otHces  of  the  bath.  The  passages  In  Homer  which 
describe  the  partlcularB  of  a  custom  so  contradictory  to 
modern  delicacy  and  reilneroem,  are  too  numen>us  to  be 
specified,  and  indeed  too  femlliar  tn  be  repeated  here.  I 
find  the  fallowing  passage  in  Aihenwus,  which  being 
less  notorious,  I  insert  fur  the  gratification  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader  :— 

**  Homer  also  makes  vii^ns  snd  women  wash  stran- 
f  ers,  which  they  dM  without  exciting  desire,  or  being 
exposed  to  intemperate  passbn,  being  well  regulated 
themselves,  ai»d  touching  thoie  who  were  lirturus  also : 
such  was  the  custom  of  antiquity,  according  to  which  the 
daughters  of  Cocalus  washed  Min'ie,  wlio  had  passed 
over  into  Sicily.**— flSpe  it/AaMtte,  i.  a— 7! 

6  I>id',ymtis.>-This  place  was  in  the  territories  of 
Miletus,  and  celebrated  fir  the  temple  of  iIm  Didymean 
Apollo.  This  temple  was  more  anciently  denominated 
the  temple  of  Branchid»,the  oraele  of  wliich  I  have  be. 
f 're  described.  As  this  title  was  giten  Apollo  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  son  and  moon  enlightening  the 
world  alternately  by  day  and  night,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  insert  in  this  place  the  liiertl  translation  of  an 
»nif  ma  on  the  day  and  night,  the  original  lines  oi  which 
are  preserved  in  Athenwus,  from  a  tragedy  of  <Edlpas; 
**Tliere  are  two  sisters,  one  uf  which  prmluces  the 
other,  and  that  which  produces  is  lu  its  tnm  prodnred 
by  the  other."— 7*. 
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ished  them  than  by  removing  them  to  Ampe,' 
a  city  near  that  part  of  the  Erythman  sea 
where  it  receivea  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
The  low  country  surrounding  the  town  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Persians  resenred  fur  themselves ;  but 
they  gflve  the  mountainoua  parts  to  the  Carians 
of  PedaNOii.' 

XXI.  The  Milesians,  on  suffering  these 
calamities  from  the  Persians,  did  not  meet 
with  that  return  from  the  people  of  Bybarus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Laon  and  Sridron, 
which  they  might  justly  have  expected.  When 
Sybaris  was  tuken  by  the  Crotoniati,  the  Mile- 
sians had  shaved  their  heads,"  and  discovered 
every  testimony  of  sorrow :  for  betwixt  these 
two  cities  a  most  strict  and  uncommon  hospi- 
tality *  prevailed.     The  Athenians  acted  very 


1  Ampe.'}—See  what  Bryant  says  on  the  terms  Ampe- 
lus  or  Ainpet  V'  1. 1.  276, 278.— 7*. 

2  Ptda4ifi9.'}'~TM»  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
horKB  nf  Achilles.— S^e  Homer,  Jl.  xv!.— ST. 

3  Shaved  ihtir  heaHa.y-ConwXi  Deulemnmny,  chap, 
xxi.  ver.  12, 13,  fnim  whence  it  teems  that  to  shave  ths 
head  wns  one  insiance  c>f  exhibiting  sorrow  aAiong  the 
ancient  Jews.— 71 

4  HanpUality.'y-kn  there  Is  nr>thing  in  the  manners  of 
modern  limes  v^hichat  all  resembles  the  ancient  cus- 
toms n;8|«cting  hogpHaHtjft  it  may  be  pleasing  to  mnny 
readers  tn  fin'1  ihe  mrst  remarkable  particulars  uf  them 
collected  in  thia  place. 

The  harbar  us  dieiprisitlnn,to  consider  all  strangers  as 
enemies,  eave  way  f  >  the  very  first  effirts towards  civil- 
izalinn :  and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  provision 
was  Tnade  f  <r  the  reception  of  travellers  into  th  fse  fam- 
ilies with  which  they  were  connected  by  the  liesof  h-'s- 
pitaliiy.  This  connection  wasesteemed  sacred,and  was 
under  the  pariiciilar  s.-inctiun  cf  the  hospitaLIe  Jupiter, 
Zjus  Xtm'us.  1  he  same  word  Xenot  which  had  origin- 
ally den  >ted  a  harburiun  and  an  enemy  {HerodJua,  Ix. 
ch.  II.)  then  Lecame  (he  term  to  express  either  an  hi>8t, 
or  his  cuesu  When  persims  were  united  by  the  tie  of 
h  ^spiiaLity,  ench  was  Xenot  to  the  other,  th>  uzh,  when 
they  were't'icether,  he  who  received  the  other  was  pro- 
perly distlntruished  as  the  Xenodonu  iZii¥til,»tc.)  In 
the  Alcestis  "f  Euripides,!.  546,  and  in  Plato,  we  find 
menli  n  fa  Xenmt  (;i*«i>,)  or  an  apartment  appropri- 
ated tj  liie  r«ce|.iim  uf  such  visitors.  The  Ixmd  •  f  h  s- 
piialiiy  might  sul  sist,  1.  between  private  individuals ; 
2.  btiiweeii  private  |iersons  and  stales;  3.  between  dif- 
ferent states.  Private  hospitality  Wiis  ca]le<I  Xenia; 
pill  lie,  Proxcnia.  Pers  >ns  who,  like  Glaucus  and  Di  >- 
mede,  rjtifieti  iheir  hospitality  in  war,  were  cilled 
Doryxeni  (^ )  i  b ;  •  «•  O  See  Hum,  Jl.  vi.  215.  &c.— This 
connecii  n  was  in  all  cases  hereditary,  and  was  confirm- 
ed by  sifts  inu'u  Uy  interchanged,  which  at  first  ««ere 
called  symb  Is,  (I  urip.  Medea,  613 ;)  afterwards,  when 
r''duced  r^*  a  kind  of  tickets.  Instead  of  presents, 
intTe%y»\9*  <'rie»scTC,P/a«/.P(an.act.o.  sc.2.— i-  very 
thins  irave  w.-iytoibis  connection:  Admetus  c  uid  n<  t 
bear  the  ih'«nfihi  •  f  turning  away  his  Xmoe,  Hercules, 
even  when  h'f  w  fe  wns  just  dead ;  and  is  highly  pmised 
for  it.  Eorip.  i4res/.—H»^spilariiy  might, -however.  I « 
renouiircd  i  v  a  s  1  >mn  f  >rm  if  abjuration,  and  yet  after 
that  misht  b«  i  en«  wed  by  a  descendant.    Thus,  between 


differently.  The  festroction  of  Miletna  a^ 
fected  them  wit  the  INelieat  aneasinesSi 
which  was  apparei  from  varioas  circumstan- 
cea,  and  from  the  bllowing  in  particular  :— 
On  seeing  the  capture  of  Miletas  represented 
in  a  dramatic  piece  by  Phrynicbos,^  the  whole 
audience  burst  into  tears.  The  poet,  for  thus 
reminding  them  of  a  domestic  calamity,  was 
fined  a  thousand  drachnue,  and  the  |Aeoe  was 
forbidden  to  be  repeated. 

XXII.  Thus  was  Miletoa  stripped  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  Samians,  to  wbon 
any  part  of  their  property  remained,  were  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  leaders 
in  the  contest  with  the  Medes.  After  this  event 
of  the  above  naval  fight,  and  previous  to  the  re- 
turn of  .^.Saces,  they  determined  to  remove,  and 
found  a  colony,  not  choosing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  complicated  tyranny  of  the  Medea 
and  of  JRkzcm,  About  this  period  the  Zao- 
cleans  of  Sicily  aent  a  deputation  to  inviis  the 
lonians  to  Caiacte,*  wishing  to  found  there  an 
Ionian  city.  This  coast  belongs  to  the  Sicilian^ 
but  is  in  that  part  of  Sicily  which  inclines  to- 
warda  Tyrrhenia.  The  Samlana  were  the  only 


the  cily  of  Sparta  and  the  fiimily  r  f  Alcibiades,  a  poLlic 
hospitality  had  subsisted;  his  grandfather  had  s-  kmnly 
renounced  it,  bui  he  Ity  acts  v  f  kindness  levirod  Hapiia 
See  Thucyd.  ▼.  43 ;  vi.  88.— This  circamstanceof  ivntiii. 
ciaiion  has  not  t«en  n« licet),  w^  Cir  aa  I  have  seen, by 
any  mo<)ern  writers.  See  Feiifctus,  Antiii.  Hf<aienci4 
iii.  12,  13.  Fitter,  iv.  21.~S<  me  if  thsaoclem  leneni 
have  been  du?  up  al  R  me  and  elsewhere.  See  Tboaia> 
sinus  de  Tesseris  H  apiialitatis.— The  richis  uf  fup* 
{iliants  were  similar  li>,  and  nearly  connected  witli| 
those  of  hospitaliiy. 
So  Homer  (0«ly ks.  xvi.  r6, as tranElaied  by  Ft>pe :) 

Tlie  swxin  relied,  II  never  wm  mir  gone 
Tn  iliifbt  the  poor,  or  augiit  bmtmm  di^M  j 
For  ifiTc  uniSnIdt  our  hnvptxblc  door, 
Tb  Jove  thai  •nd*  Ibe  mvofm  aid  (be  fnev.— Afpk 

5  PArywi*/ An*.]— There  were  three  dramatic  ittllKTf 
of  this  name,  n<*t  far  diKUini  fn  ni  each  i4her  ia  tiire. 
The  first,  a  tragic  p*  et,  the  s  n  if  P  lyphradmon;  tb* 
8ec:md,  a  writer  ttf  c  nie('y :  the  thinl,  a  iraf  ic  pr^t,  ibe 
8  n  cf  Mvlauthus.  Suidas,  whu  menii>*ns  ail  ibPsepBr- 
ticulars,  yei  ascrihcs  ihe  irai'edy  •  f  ilie  t:»lting  nf  MUelui 
neither  tn  the  firtu  ntir  to  ihc  third.  But  In  all  proto- 
tility  it  w:t8  the  first  and  not  the  third  wh>'m  HerudtOtfi 
and  the  cumiT'  us  histurisu's  who  copy  him,  mean  l^ 
P«  int  (  ut.  The  time  in  «« hich  he  tli  uriahed  (r>r  SuNbi 
Inf  rms  us  that  he  rained  his  first  vicb^ry  In  thew'y* 
seventh  Clympiad)  makes  this  suppishiun  the  nearef 
ui  truth.— y. 

6  Ca/o' /«.]—IC»xir  itsTR,  the  Leautiful  cas*L-S»* 
D'OrvilleV  Sicula,  xxii  3. 

The  learned  author  pntceeds  to  pro%*e,  which  he  i<* 
incnnteslal.ly,  that  they  who  w- 1  Id  reaiJ  Calata. are ^f^ 
taiiily  mistaken,  nam  "pf  idaquii  up  Calata  n-^msn  Sarsp 
cenap  et  pp>inde  rerenti  ria  nrii;iois,&c.  Silhie  l^*"^ 
calls  this  f'lacc  Piec  tut  Calacie,  which  ittrui  isap|>M 
by  Homer  lo  the  Hsllospont.— 7'. 
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loniani  who  accepted  the  inTitation,  accooipa- 
sitd  bj  those  Milesiana  who  had  eacaped. 

XXIII.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Sicily,  and  bad  arrived  off  the  Epizephyrian 
Iiocri/  the  Zancleana,*  under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes  their  king,  [aid  cloae  aiege  to  a  Sicilian 
dty.  Intelligence  of  this  was  comninnicated  to 
AoaxiUoa,*  prince  of  Rbcgium  :^  he  being  hos- 


7  Bpixephyrian  Locrt.]— The  Epizephyrian  Locrl 
were  «  cul  «ny  from  the  Lncri  of  Proper  Greece,  who 
Bi^TsUns  to  Miigiia  Or»cla,  toolw' heir  distinctive  name 
fr.<mihe  2Sepbyrkn  prirooniury,  near  whichAhey set* 
tied.  In  Proper  Greece  there  were  the  Locri  Dzolae,  8it> 
Bated  tetwizt  the  JB  liana  and  Ph  >ceans,  and  so  called, 
u  H.ttfinan  says,  a  gravitate  od  >ri8 ;  the  Locri  Epl* 
Coemidii,  wh  >  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Cneoiis ; 
tod  the  Locri  Opumii,  who  luolt  their  name  from  the 
dty  Opes. 

In  Plutarch's  Greek  Qoestians,  I  find  this  account  of 
the  Locri  Os  las: 

"  Sjme  aArm  that  these  I/>crians  were  called  the  Lo- 
cri Ozrla,  fnnn  Nesaus ;  others  say  they  were  so  named 
from  the  serpent  python,  which  teing  cast  on  shore  by 
the  fjam  of  the  sea  there  putrified.  Others  assert,  that 
these  Lccrl  w-^re  f  irgiirmentethe  skins  of  heigoats,  and 
lived  constantly  among  the  herds  cif  goats,  and  from  this 
became  airong*scented ;  whilst  there  are  others  who  re- 
port of  this  country,  that  it  brought  f  rth  many  flowers, 
and  that  the  people  were  called  Oz  'lae,  from  the  grate- 
fiil  perfume  which  they  diffuied.  Archltas  is  one  of 
those  who  asserts  this  last  opinion.  Athen»us,  in  his 
ftnt  book,  chap.  ziz.  reck'  <U8  the  E))izephy  rians  amongst 
those  who  had  a  particular  kind  of  dance  appropriate  to 
their  nation. 

"There  were  certain  nations,*'  says  he,  *<who  had 
dances  peculiar  t  >  themselves,  as  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  TrezerU.is,  the  Epizephyrians,  the  Cretans,  the  lo- 
nians,  and  the  Mantineans.  ArisiDxenus  preferred  the 
dances  of  the  Mantineans  to  all  the  rest,  on  account  of 
the  quickness  with  which  they  moved  their  hands." 

8  Zistf  ^om.]— Of  all  the  cUies  of  Sicily,  this  was  the 
most  ancient ;  it  was  afterwards  named  Messana,  and 
&QW  Messinau  See  what  Peter  Barman  says  on  this 
city,  in  bis  Commentaries  on  ths  "  Urbium  Siculae  nu- 
mtamata.**— D'Orville,  ^SO.  The  reader  may  there  find 
a  very  ancient  coin,  in  which  Z^ncle  is  represented  by 
a  dolphin  In  a  semicirculiir  p  siii -n. 

Consult  alsj  Beniley's  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris, 
P^e  107. 

The  Greeks  call  it  Zanrls,  or  the  Sickle,  from  the  sup- 
positiun  that  the  aickte  uf  S.iturn  UeW  here,  and  occasion- 
ed its  semicircular  firm.  The  Latins  called  it  Messana 
or  Messina,  from  Messis,  a  hi^rveat.  Modern  travellers 
describe  the  appr>ach  lo  this  place  from  the  sea  as  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  the  harb^mr,  which  the  pru- 
noniory  fjrms  in  the  sha(«  of  a  reapiDg-h.)ok,as  one  of 
the  finest  in  :hs  world.  Nuar  the  entrance  of  this  har> 
boar  is  the  Cirouus  gulf  of  Chary bd is,  descritied  by  so 
many  ancient  writers ;  compare  Uonisr, Odyss.  zii.  with 
VirgiljJEn.  iii.— 71 

9  iiMoxi/aus.— This  personage  constituted  one  of  the 
subjects  of  c  >Qiriversy  belv^  ixt  Boyle  and  Bent  ley,  who 
disputed  whether  the  ArinxiUu«  menii.»ned  by  Pausa- 
niaa  is  the  Anaxilaus  cf  Her>d.itus  and  Thucydldcs. 
Beoiley,  I  think,  proves  bey->nd  the  possibility  uf  dis- 
pou,  that  ilie  three  writers  above  msniioned  spoke  of 


tile  lo  the  Zancleana,  went  to  the  Samians,  per* 
suading  them  that  it  would  be  belter  for  tbem 
to  turn  aside  from  Calacte,  where  they  were 
bound,  and  posucss  themselves  of  Zancle,  now 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  Samiana  fol- 
lowed his  advice ;  upon  which  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  city,  the  Zancleans  called  to  their 
assistance  Hippucrates  their  ally,  prince  of 
Gela."  He  came  with  an  army  as  desired,  but 
he  put  in.  irons  Scythes  the  Zanclean^  prince, 
already  deprived  of  his  city,  together  with  his 
brother  Pythogenis,  and  sent  him  to  Inycua.** 
The  rest  of  the  Zancleans  he  betrayed  to  the 
Samians,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  between  them 
at  a  previous  interview.    These  terms  were, 


the  same  person,  siid  that  the  only  dIfRsrence  was  with 
respect  U)  the  time  in  whirh  he  was  supposed  to  live.— 7*. 
10  R/k«^'tfm,]— now  called  Reggiu.     Its  particular 
situation  Is  thus  described  by  Ovid : 


(jp|Mti|taiiH|ae  pnlria  eontn  Ziadcia  i 
lBgi«di:v  Rbcgioob 

Its  name  was  taken  •«■•  r««  f^ydvai,  because  In  this 
place,  by  s  'me  convulsive  operation  of  naiure,  Sicily 
was  anciently  supposed  to  huve  been  ttirn  from  Italy 
This  incident  is  mentioned  by  almost  all  the  Latin  poets 
and  phil  s  >phers.  The  t«st  descripiiun  in  verse  of  this 
phenomenon,  is  that  of  Virgil : 

Haec  loca,  *l  qonndam  ruta  ooDTula  raina 
(TulttiD  ctI  loogiBqaa  talet  nutm  ntaite) 
IXwIiiiMa  fcruDl,  Sc  JEh.  iiL  4l4> 


Pliny,  Stntbi,  and  others  afflrm,  that  the  strata  In  ths 
cnrrespmdingand  opposhe  sides  of  ths  strait  are  mi- 
nutely similar.  The  s«me  thing,  it  Is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  Is  rep  irted  uf  Enrland  and  France,  and  the  op* 
p^sile  rocks '  fD.tverand  B  ulitpne.  Thecuri  )us  reader 
will  find  s  ime  interesting  particulars  relating  to  Rhe- 
gium  In  D'Orville's  SicuIh,  page  £60,  where  is  alsa  en- 
graved an  ancient  marbli*  f  und  at  Rhegium.  We  learn 
from  Sirab^,  that  the  deities  principally  worshipped 
here  were  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  that  the  inhabita.its 
were  eminent  for  works  in  marble.— 7*. 

11  Qda-l—l  infirm  the  reader  once  fir  all,  that  my 
inlellipence  concerning  the  Sicilian  cities  is  derivid 
principally  from  the  interesting  work  cf  D'Orville. 

Gela  was  anciently  a  consideraLle  city,  and  situated 
near  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  of  the  qualiiies  uf 
which,  Ovid  thus  speaks : 

Pneient  el  Cyaoea  et  (bntem  Inb  Atapi, 
£t  t«  voiltdbui  noaadeiude  Gala. 

VIrgU  calls  it  Immanis: 

lawaahqiw  Gels  flavii  cngnooiiM  dicta. 

It  was  built  by  thr  inhabitants  of  Rhidcs  and  Crete  in 
conjunction  ;  but  whe.her  the  epithet  immanis  is  applied 
by  Virgil  as  descriptive  of  its  greatness,  may  fairly  be 
disputed;  DOrville  considers  il  as  synonymous  with 
CTudilitt  ef*ra,  ^c.  or  else,  as  he  afierwnrds  adds,  from 
its  situation,  ad  nmnem  vortic'*sum  et  iinmanem.  The 
symb-'l  of  this  city  on  the  Sicilian  Ci>iiis  wasa  minotaur. 
lis  m'Klern  name  is  Terra  N'»va.— 7*. 

12  /«y."t/«.]— I  find  no  mentii^n  oflnycus  in  D*Orvil!s, 
tut  Hesychiuts  h<i8  tie  express! tu  i»vM<vec  otve;:  who 
adds  that  Inycus  war  anciently  la  nous  f  >r  its  wine.— 7* 
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that  Hippocrates  nhould  have  half  of  the  booty, 
and  the  slaves  found  in  the  pUce^  with  every 
thing  which  was  without  the  city.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Zanc leans  he  pat  in  chains,  and 
treated  them  as  stavM,  selecting  three  hundred 
of  the  more  distinguished  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  Samians,  who  nevertheless  apared  their 
lives. 

XXIV.  Scythes,  the  Zanclean  prince,  es- 
caped from  Inycus  to  Himera,*  from  thence  be 
crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  presented  himself 
before  Darius.  Of  all  who  had  yet  come  to 
kim  from  Greece,  Darius  thought  this  man  the 
moat  just ;  f(»r  having  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  go  to  Sicily,  he  again  returned  to 
the  Persian  court,  where  he  hsppily  passed  the 
remainder  of  a  very  long  life. 

XXV.  The  Samians,  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  Medea,  thus  possessed  them- 
selves, without  any  trouble,  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Zancle.  After  the  sea  fight,  of  which 
Miletus  was  the  object,  the  Phenicians  were 
ordered  by  the  Persians  to  replace  iii!aces  in 
Samoa,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  services.  Of  this  city  alone,  of  all 
those  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persisns,  the 
temples  and  public  buildings  were  not  burned, 
as  a  compensation  for  its  desertion  of  the  allies. 
Afler  the  capture  of  Miletus,  the  Persians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Caria,  some  of  its 
cities  being  taken  by  force,  whilst  others  sur- 
rendered. 

XXVI.  Histieus  the  Milesisn,  from  his 
station  at  Byzantium,  waa  intercepting  the 
Ionian  vessels  of  burden  in  their  wsy  from 
the  Euxine,  when  word  was  brought  him  of 
the  fate  of  Miletus ;  he  immediate'y  confided 
to  Bisaltes,  son  of  Apollophanes  of  Abydos,  the 
affairs  of  the  Hellespont,  end  departed  with 
some  Lesbians  (or  Chios.  The  detachment  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Chios  was  assigned  re- 
fused to  admit  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  gave  them  battle,  at  a  place  in  the  territories 
of  Chios,  called  CoeloB,'  and  killed  a  great  num- 


1  JSmeraJ^—Uimen  was  a  Grecian  city,  built,  ac* 
cording  to  Strabo,  by  the  Z.-«ncleana.  It  was  ancientlj 
fiunoos  fv>r  its  baths.  It  fl'^urished  f  t  a  long  time,  till  it 
was  taken  and  foundered  by  the  Carthacinlans.  There 
are  two  rivers  of  this  name,  which  haa  occaatoned  some 
perplexity  to  the  geographers  In  ascertaining  the  pre^ 
rise  situati  )n  of  the  ci<y  here  meDii:>ned.  It  certainly 
emptied  Itself  into  ihe  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  modern  name 
ir  Termini.  I  nhould  n  a  omh  mentioning  tliat  it  was 
the  birtli'pUce  oi  the  lyric  p^ei  Siesichorus.>-r. 


ber.  The  resio.  e  of  the  Chiana  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  shork  they  had  sustained  io 
the  formernaval  combat,  be  eaaily  subdued,  sd- 
vancing  for  this  purpose  with  his  Lesbians  from 
Polichna,'  of  which  he  had  obtained  posasssion. 
XXVII.  It  generally  ^bappena  when  a  ca- 
lamity ia  impending  over  any  city  or  nation,  it 
is  preceded  by  some  prodigiea.^  Beibve  this 
misfortune  of  the  Chisns,  some  extraordinsry 
incidents  had  occurred  : — Of  a  band  of  one  hun- 
dred youths  ^  whom  they  sent  to  Del(4ii,  ninety- 


3  PoKchtta.'^—The  I^tin  versi  ns  render  the  Greek 
word  w\»x'Ki  a  sniMll  town;  but  '^Weaseliog  and  Lar> 
cher  ate  both  of  opini  n,thai  ft  is  the  pfx>per  name  of  a 
town  In  the  island  <>f  Chics. 

4  Prodigieg.J-Stt  Vircil's  beautiful  episode,  where 
he  introdttces  the  prod^ieo  preceding  tlie  asMwinetirtn 
of  Cssar : 


Aodcal?    nieeii 

Stope  BMNKt,  IVaadcnqw  d  flf«ni 

DteaSuBMitliiefei 

QnwB  et|  ut  rtacm  niUdim  InmfiM  tcif^ 

Impiaqac  ■!«»•»  datiwrmii  Mecoia  aacaa ;  te. 

Consult  all  the  wh"1e  history  of  ancient  supentiiion, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  I  clief  of  pnMligies,  adminUy  dir 
cussed  by  Warbi>rt>>n,  in  his  Critical  and  Philr^sopliical 
Inquiry  Into  the  caUSt  s  <  f  Pr>4]i«!iea  and  Miracles. 

Julius  ObsequeiiS  c»necied  the  pr  diefessupp^to 
have  af.peared  within  the  Roman  empiie,  from  itf  txA 
foundation  to  the  year7<^ 

Oar  Shakspeare  has  made  an  admirable  ass  of  homan 
superstition,  wiih  reganl  to  pr  digies,  In  many  ef  liii 
playsf  but  particularly  in  Macbeth : 

TImib  mit  tlw  hcavcm,  m  troBLM  wHlt  cmb^  ad^ 
TlirHleB  hb  Uoody  ab^e  I  by  (be  dock  litdir. 
Ani  yd  terk  nij^  «m>Kiei  tbe  mwllim  taft^t 
Is  a  risk  %  pradomii  •!«•,  orllie  Sfe  jr\  Usaai^ 
TkBi  SukacaSriM  flw  Ck«  of  «utb  taCBBa^ 

Wbm  n*h^  lifbt  atamiU  kte  HI 

However  a  m'ralist  and  divine  may  be  Inclined  to  !•• 
probate  the  sj.lrit  i  f  Mr.  GtUx  n,  with  which  be  geae- 
rally  leems  infloenced  when  speaking  of  religion,  and 
of  Christlaniiy  in  particular,  what  he  aaysonthcaabject 
of  prodigies  fn»m  its  jrreat  good  senae,  and  applicaiiwito 
the  sttbjea  in  queaiion,  I  may  intruduce  wHlMa  spo* 

logy-  . 

"The  fAil  '8"»pher,  who  with  calm  susptcloaexaimDej 
the  dreama  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prod^iet  w 
profane  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  hist>ry»  w^U  piotably 
conclude,  that  if  the  eyes  of  the  apeciah'rs  hate  soa»- 
times  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  tba 
readers  has  much  mt»rs  fre«iu«ntly  been  msuhed  by  fic- 
tion. Evsry  event,  or  apf  durance,  or  accideai,  whies 
seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nalsre,hai 
been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  4«ity> 
and  the  astonished  fmcy  of  the  muliitude  has  sometimes 
given  shape,  col  ur,  language,  and  motion  to  the  *•*• 
ing  but  uncomm«>n  mete  >rs  i  f  the  air.** 

The  quicquid  Ormcia  mendax  audat  In  hl«oria,  »p- 
plied  by  the  Rnnuin  satirist  in  the  Oreelt  historiBB*,r«^ 
takes  more  of  los4cnce  than  juaiice ;  perhaps  It  >tn«* 
very  extravagant  t  j  affirm,  that  there  are  obots  pfodigw 
in  Livy,  than  in  all  the  Greek  historians  togeiber.-i'. 

6  Om  hundred  ^mtth».}-Sme  Voyage  da  jsane  Asr 
eharsis,  toI.  il.  4ia 
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m^hi  pcrifoed  07 some  infectious  disorder;  two 

tlooe  returned.    Not  long  also  before  the  great 

aea-fight,  the  roof  of  a  building  fell   in  upon 

lome  bojs  at  school,  so  that  of  one  hundred 

and  twenty  children,  one  only  escaped  ;  these 

warnings  were  sent  them  by  the  deity,  for  soon 

ifier  happened  the  6ght  at  sea,  which  brought 

tbeir  city  to  so  low  a  condition.     At  this  period 

Uisticus   appeared   with    the   Lesbians,  and 

•asiJy  vanquished  a  people  already  exhausted. 

XXVHL    Histisus  proceedeil   from  hence 

OQ  an  expedition  against  Thasus,*  followed  by 

t  namerous   body  of   Ionia ns   and  ^oliana. 

Whilst  be  was  before  this  place  he  learned  that 

the  Phenicians,  leaving  Miletus,  were  advanc- 

iog  against  the  rest  of  Ionia.     He  without  de- 

]bj  raised  the  siege  of  Thasus,  and  with  his 

whole  army    passed   over    to   Lesbos;    from 

hence,  alarmed  t^  the  want  of  necessaries,  he 

eroised  to  the  opposite  continent,  intending  to 

possess  himself  of  the   corn  which   grew  in 

Atameum,^  and  in  the  province  of  Caicus,  be- 

looging  to  the  Mysians.    Harpagus,  a  Persian, 

was  accidentally  on  thia  station,  at  the  head  of 

a  powerful  army  :  a  battle  ensued  by  land,  in 

which  Histisus  himself  was   taken  prisoner, 

and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  slain. 

XXIX.  The  capture  of  Histisus  was  thus 
efiected  : — the  engagement  took  place  at  Male- 
Ba,  io  the  district  of  Atarnis,  and  the  Greeks 
made  an  obsUnate  stand  against  the  Persians, 
till  the  cavalry  pouring  in  among  them,  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  impression.  Histisus 
bad  conceived  the  idea  that  the  king  would 
pardon  his  revolt ;  and  the  desire  of  life  so  far 
prevailed,  that  during  the  pursuit,  when  a  Per- 
fisn  soldier  overtook  and  had  raised  his  sword 
to  kill  him,  he  exclaimed  aloud  in  the  Persian 
ongae  that  he  was  Histisus  the  Milesian. 

XXX.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  *  that  if  he 

6  nasua.y—Th}*  was  a  liitle  island  in  the  £gean, 
JD  the  Thmcian  coast,  sj  called  from  Thas  'S,  son  of 
i?ea>r;  It  v  is  anciemly  Cimous  fur  lis  \%iue.— See 
Tirgil,  Oe  jrg.  ii.  91. 

Swt  TteMB  vita,  lte.~-T. 

7  il/ameuml  — was  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  peopled 
from  the  isle  of  Chi  ^s,  near  which  it  was. 

8  lam  inclined  to  6e/icv«0'-' Vaicnaer  remarks  on  this 
passai^,that  humanity  was  one  of  the  m  'St  conspicuuus 
inalities  of  Darius.  The  instances  uf  his  f  irgivlng  va- 
rious iodividu^ils  and  nati  ms,  against  whom  he  had  the 
htsiest  reasin  to  be  incensed,  are  altn-jst  without  num- 
ber, la  the  case  of  Hislimis,  it  should  h  »wever  be  remem- 
oered,  that  his  inicrp'>siii»n  in  preserving  the  bridge  of 
btiats  <>vsr  the  D-jnube,  preserved  the  [lere  n  and  army  nf 
D^riue.  But,  perhaps,  a  perfectly  abs  'luie  m'inarch  Is 
never  impli<-.itly  to  kie  irus'eJ,  l>ut,  lilce  a  wild  beast,  is 
liabls,  huwever  tamedi  sud  tractable  in  general,  to  sud- 
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had  been  carried  alive  to  the  presence  of  Darius, 
bis  life  would  have  been  spared  and  his  faults 
forgiven.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  all  pos- 
sibility of  bis  obtaining  a  second  time  any  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  Artapbernes  the  governor 
of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  had  taken  him, 
crucified  '  their  prisoner  on  their  return  to  Sar- 
dia.  The  head  they  put  in  salt,  and  sent  to 
Darius  at  Susa :  Darius,  on  hearing  this,  re- 
buked them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  fornot 
conducting  their  prisoner  a!ive  to  bis  presence 
He  directed  the  head  to  be  washed,  and  hon- 
ourably interred,  as  belonging  to  a  man  who 
had  deserved  well  of  him  and  of  Persia.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Histisus. 

XXXI.  The  Persian  forces  wintered  near 
Miletus,  with  the  view  of  renewing  hostilities 
early  in  the  apring;  they  accordingly,  and  with- 
out difficulty,  took  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tene- 
dos,  contiguous  to  the  continent.  At  each  of 
these  islands,  as  they  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
in  this  manner  inclosed  the  inhabitants,  M  it 
were  in  a  net: — taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
they  advanced  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  and 
thus  chasing  the  inhabitants,  swept  the  whole 
island  to  the  south.  They  also  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  they  did  not  sweep  them  in  the  same 
manner,  which  indeed  was  not  practicable. 

XXXII.  The  threats  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals, when  first  opposed  to  the  lonians,  were 
fully  put  in  execution :  as  soon  as  they  possess- 
ed their  cities,  they  made  eunuchs  of  their  most 
beautiful  youths,  who  were  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Th^  loveliest  of  their  maidena  they 
aent  to  the  king ;  and  they  burned  the  cities 
with  their  temples.  The  lonians  were  thus  a 
third  time  reduced  to  servitude,  once  by  tho 
Lydisns  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

XXXIII.  From  Ionia  the  fleet  advanced 
and  regularly  subdued  all  the  places  to  the  left 
of  the  Hellespont;  those  on  the  right  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  the  Perf>tan  forces  on 

den  fits  of  destructive  fury.  Of  this  nature  Is  the  detes- 
table fact  related  uf  Darius  himself,  in  the  64ihchap.  of 
book  the  4ih ;  a  piece  of  cruelty  acsravated  t>y  a  cool  and 
deep  dissimulation  bef  irehand,  which  raised  false  hnpes, 
and  renders  the  comparisjn  still  more  closely  applica- 
ble.—T*. 

9  Cruci^.3— The  moderns  are  by  no  means  agreed 
about  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  ivnishncentof 
the  cross  was  inflicted.  With  respect  to  our  Saviour  the 
0>8pel  Informs  us,  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
through  the  hands  and  feet.  This  mode  of  punishment 
was  certainly  abolished  by  C  tnstantine,  but  prevailed  tii 
his  time  amomrsl  tho  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  PersisaSi 
and  Greeks.— 7*. 
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the  c«)ntinenL  The  Earopean  side  of  the 
Helte«poat  contains  the  Chersonese  (in  which 
•re  a  number  of  cities,)  Perinthas,  many 
Thracian  forts,  Selybria,  and  Byzantium.  The 
Byzantians  and  the  Chalcedonians,  on  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  coast,  did  not  wait  for  the 
cominft  of  the  Phenician  fleet,  hut  forsaking 
their  country,  retired  to  the  interior  parta  of 
the  Euxine,  where  they  built  the  city  Mesam- 
bria.  The  cities  thus  forsaken  were  burnt 
by  the  Phenicians,  who  afterwards  advanced 
againat  Prmconnesue  and  Artace;  to  these  also 
they  set  fire,  and  returned  to  the  Chersonese, 
to  destroy  those  places  from  which  in  their  for- 
mer progress  they  bad  turned  aside.  They  left 
Cyzicus  unmolested,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  fleet, 
bod  submitted  to  the  king,  through  the  media- 
tion of  (Eharus,  governor  of  Dascylium,  and 
son  of  Megabyzus;  but,  except  Cardia,  the 
Phenicians  reduced  all  the  other  parta  of  the 
Chersonese. 

XXXIV.  Before  thia  period,  all  these 
f>]ace8  were  in  subjection  to  Miltiades,  son  of 
Ctmon,  and  grandson  of  Stesagoras.  This  so- 
vereignty had  originated  with  Milliades  the  son 
•of  Cypselus,  in  this  manner: — ^This  part  of 
ithe  Chersonese  was  possessed  by  the  Thracian 
Dolonci,'  who  being  involved  in  a  troublesome 
•contest  with  the  Absintbians,  sent  their  lead- 
ers to  Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning  the  event 
.^  the  war.  The  Pythian  in  her  answer  re- 
commended them  to  encourage  that  man  to 
found  a  colony  amongst  them,  who,  on  their 
leaving  the  temples,  should  first  of  all  ofier 
ihem  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  Dolonci  re- 
turning by  the  Sacred  Way,'  passed  through 
Phoeis  and  Boeotia;  not  being  invited  by 
•either  of  these  people,  they  turned  aside  to 
Athens. 

XXXV.  At  this  period  the  supreme  autho- 


1  D<rfonrf.]— So  called  from  D^'I'^ncoa,  a  son  nf  Saturn. 

2  Sacred  ipoy]— There  was  a  very  cel«>raied  "  Sa* 
•ered  Way,"  which  led  fr-^m  Athens  l<>  Eleiiafa,  ^ul  this 
could  not  be  the  one  Imended  in  this  pUce ;  it  whs  prub* 
ably  that  bgr  which  the  Athenians  accompanied  the  sa- 
cred pomp  to  Delfthi.—  WtateUng. 

The  deputations  which  wore  re|>eatedly  sent  from  the 
dHfcrent  states  and  cities  of  Oi^e'Ce  tu  the  nrade  at  Itel- 
phi  bore  In  many  instances  a  strnn;  resemblance  to  the 
modern  pllvrrimares  of  the  Mahometans,  to  the  tomb  of 
their  prophet  at  Mecca. 

There  was  a  **  Via  Sacra"  leadinc  fn>m  Rome,  which 
took  its  name  fmm  the  solemn  union  which  with  the 
attendant  eeremnnies  here  v*nk.  pliire  betwixt  Kumulus 
and  TaUiis,:|nifiC0  of  the  Sabines.— 7* 


rity  of  Athens,  was  in  the  hands  of  Pisistrstus  ;* 
but  an  important  influence  was  siso  poasessed 
by  Miltiades.  He  waa  of  a  family  which  main- 
tained four  horses  *  for  the  Oiy  mpb  gsmes,  snd 
was  descended  from  iEacus  and  iCgina*  In 
more  modern  times  it  became  Athenian,  being 
first  establiahed  at  Athens  by  Philcus  the  son 
of  Ajax.  This  Miltiades,  aa  he  sst  befoie 
the  door  of  his  house,*  perceived  the  Dolonci 
paasing  by  ;  and  as  by  their  dneas  and  speais 
they  appeared  to  be  foreigners,  be  catted  to 
them ;  on  their  approach  be  oflkred  them  flie 
use  of  bis  house,  and  the  liles  of  hospitality. 
They  accepted  hia  kindness,  and  being  bospi- 
tably  treated  by  him,  they  revealed  to  him  all 
the  will  of  the  oracle,  with  which  they  entmt- 
ed  his  compliance.  Miltisdes  was  mod  Jis* 
posed  to  listen  to  them,  being  weary  ti  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratos,  and  desirous  to  change 


d  Pimfro/us.]— T  have  made  several  rvniarik;s  on  7h 
sistratua,  in  a  preceding  part  of  thia  work ;  biM  I  ns* 
glected  to  menii  in  that  Aihenatis  ranks  hhn  amnnstt 
those  ancients  who  were  celebrated  f  tr  collecting  talva- 
ble  libraries.  **  Larensias,"  says  Atheneos,'*  had  mors 
books  than  any  of  th  -se  ancients  who  were  celebrated 
fur  their  libraries :  such  as  P  lycrates  nf  Simos,  PiflS- 
tratus  the  lyrnnt  of  Athens,  Euclid  the  Athenian,  Ni* 
cocrates  of  Cyprus,  the  kincs  of  Ptemmus,  Eeripidei 
the  poet,  Aristotle  the  i^ilosopher,  Theitphrastns,  N** 
leus,  who  p-'ssessed  the  libraries  of  the  twi  Ust  named, 
and  whose  descendants  s.>ld  them  to  Plolemy  Philadd* 
phns."  . 

Tlie  carious  intelligence  which  this  citation  coimnvai* 
cates,  afftrds  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  amasenieM 
and  inf  rmntlun  to  be  gained  by  the  perusal  of  Aibs> 
n»us— V- 

4  /Vur  Aorse*.]— The  first  person,  accord] ogtsViigil, 
who  drure  with  four  horses,  was  Ericthonius: 

Frimm  Erielboblui  cumn  r1  quatinr  wmm 
Jwgara  aqiim,  n^adhqiiB  iota  jnMtn  tkfor. 

Of  the  passare,  *'  He  maintained  f  >ur  hnrses^^*  M.  Lar 
cher  ramarlcs, "  that  it  is  as  much  as  \^  say  he  was  very 
rich,  f  *r  Auir^  belns  a  barren  s  )tl,  and  little  adafSedts 
pasturage,  the  keeping  of  horses  was  necessarily  expeif 
sive." 

In  this  kind  of  chariot-race  the  f»nr  horsps  wen 
ranged  abrenst ;  the  two  in  the  middle  were  hannised 
to  the  yoke,  the  two  side  h  Tses  were  fastened  \J  their 
traces  to  the  y>ke,  or  tu  a -me  other  p»iri  -f  the  ch»« 
ri  U.— &s  WtMl't  DUaertation  on  fAs  Olifmpic  Q^ma. 
—T. 

6  Bfjre  the  door  ff  hig  Am#tf. ]--AI)raham  sad  lA 
were  sitting  b^'f  >re  the  d<««TS  f  their  h-niaes,  wh^n  ifcey 
were  ace  ^sted  by  the  an«:els  f G  d.  Mi^lern  tMTSlfcn 
to  the  east  remnrk,  that  nil  the  hotter  h  user  have  fv^ 
ches  or  pule-wtys,  where  the  m-ts'er  <'f  the  Omilr  rs* 
ceives  visits,  and  sits  to  trtnsaci  Htsiness.  There  is  a 
pasnffe  to  the  present  pnrp'^ro  in  Chantller'sTrafelfis 
Asia-Mlnnr  ;—**  At  ten  mli:u*es  after  ten  In  the  muroing, 
we  had  in  view  several  fine  bays,  and  a  plain  fttlS  «f 
b  tntha,  v^ith  the  Turcomans  ntttnf  Ay  thedoart^  aniirr 
shads  resembling  porticoes,  or  ty  siiady  trees,"  ^  "T 
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hk  atutton :  he  immediately  went  to  Delphi, 
to  rouolt  the  oracle  whether  he  should  do  what 
the  Dtilonci  required. 

XXXVI.  Thus,  having  receive^!  the  aanc- 
lioB  of  the  oracle,  Miltiadva,  son  of  Cypaelua, 
who  had  formerly  at  the  Olympic  games  been 
TJctorious  in  the  contest  of  the  chariots  drawn 
by  four  horaea,  accompanied  the  Dalonci  :  he 
took  rach  of  the  Athenians  as  were  willing  to 
go  with  bim,  and  arriving  on  the  spot,  was  by 
tboie  who  had  invited  him,  elected  their  prince. 
Hit  first  care  was  to  fortify  the  isthmus  of  the 
Cbeisonese,  from  the  city  Cardia*  as  far  as 
Pictyi,  to  prevent  any  hostile  tncursiona  on 
the  part  of  the  Absinthians.  At  this  point  the 
length  of  the  isthmus  is  thirty-six  furlongs: 
(he  extreme  length  of  the  Chersonese,  including 
the  isthmoe,  is  four  handred  and  twenty  fur- 
bngs. 

XXXVII.  MiiUades  blockading  the  en- 
Innceof  the  Chersonese,  and  thos  keeping  out 
the  Abninthians,  commenced  hostilities  with 
the  people  of  Lampsacue ;  but  they  by  an  am- 
boscade  made  him  their  prisoner.  Intelligence 
of  this  event  being  commnnicaled  to  Croesus 
the  Ljdian.  who  held  Miltiades  in  great^steem, 
bo  lent  to  the  Lampsaeenes,  requiring  them  to 
Kt  him  at  liberty  ;  threatening  on  their  refusal 
to  destroy  them  like  pines.^  They  deliberated 
among  themselves  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  menace  from  Croesus,'  which  greatly  per- 
plexed them :  at  length  one  of  their  elders  ex- 
plained it,  by  informing  them,  that  of  all  the 
trees  the  pine  was  the  only  one  which,  once 
being  cut  down,  shot  out  no  more  off-sets,  but 
totally  perished.  Intimidated*  by  this  threat  of 
Croesus,  the  Lampsacenes  dismissed  Miltiades. 

6  Cttnlui.']->Thif  place  was  so  named  from  its  resera- 
tdanoe  to  a  heart.— 7*. 

7  Like  pintt.J-'FTom  the  time  of  Herodntui  this  ex- 
presaion  |«a«ed  into  a  proverb,  denotlns  a  final  destruc- 
tion, with  -m  any  posslbilHy  of  flourtshim;  asain. 

la  Bothiof  was  the  acuteneas  and  learniog  of  our 
Bentlc;  more  apparent,  than  in  his  argument  a^nti  the 
femiiBeness  of  the  epistles  ascril  ed  to  Phalaris,  drawn 
from  this  pxpressi  >n  of  Herodotua.— See  his  Disserta- 
ti  »D,  last  edit.  iZI  *<  A  strange  piece  rf  stupidhy  in  our 
leti«r-mon?er  (T  cite  Beniley's  words)  or  else  contempt 
of  bis  readers,  t^  pretend  to  assume  the  sarb  ami  rers  ^n 
of  nMliris,  and  yet  knowlnrly  to  pm  w  rds  inui  his 
nnutb,  ont  beard  of  till  a  wh  le  century  afer  him. 
What  is  here  indiviJaally  ascribed  t'*  the  pine-tree,  is  ap- 
plicable to  nther  trees ;  such  as  the  fir,  the  palm,  the  ce- 
lar,  the  cypress,  kc.  which  all  perish  by  l^pplnr."— T*. 

8  Crsfifs.]— By  this  menace  of  Croescs,  we  may  rea- 
ponaMy  infer,  thai  he  was  advanced  fr  m  hiscipiive  and 
dependant  s'ate  to  s  me  oflice  rf  trust  and  amh  rhj. 
His  asms  oe*  are  oo  more  In  the  bistury  of  Herodcitus. 


XXXVIir  MiltUJfes  thna  escaped  through 
the  interposition  of  CrcBsus ;  but  dying  after* 
wards  without  issue,  he  left  his  authority  and 
wealth  to  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  his  uterine 
brother.  Upon  his  death  he  wee  hoaonret  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  with  the 
marks  of  esteem  usually  paid  to  the  founder  of 
a  place ;  equestrian  and  gynmaatic  exercises 
were  periodically  observed  in  his  honour,  in 
which  none  of  the  Lampsacenea  are  permitted 
to  contend.  It  afterwards  happened,  that 
during  a  war  with  the  people  of  IjampsacuSt 
Stesagoras  also  died,  and  without  children :  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  whilst  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  with  a  blow  from  an  axe.  The  per* 
son  who  inflicted  the  wound  pretended  to  be  a 
deserter,  but  proved  in  effect  a  moat  determined 
enemy.* 

XXXIX.  After  the  death  of  Stesagoras,  as 
above  described,  the  PisistratidaB  despatched  in 
a  trireme,  Miltiades,  another  aon  of  Cimon, 
and  brother  of  the  deceased  Stesagoras,  to  take 
the  government  of  the  Chersonese.  Whilst  he 
WRsHt  Athens  they  had  treated  him  with  much 
kindness,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  death  of  bis  fa* 
ther  Cimon  ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall 
relate  in  another  place.  Mittiadea,  as  soon  as 
he  landed  in  the  Chersonese,  kept  himself  at 
home,  aa  if  in  sorrow  ^  for  his  brother :  which 

9  Dettrmitud  enemy.]— I  cannot  belter  imroducr, 
than  in  the  midst  of  a  digression  lilce  the  present,  the 
npini.in  which  Swift  entertained  of  Heroditius.  It  may 
jostlj  be  regarded  as  a  fireat  curiosity,  it  iTores  that 
SwHl  had  perused  the  Greek  historian  with  particular 
attention,  it  exhibits  no  mean  example  uf  his  critical 
sagacity,  and  is  perhar  a  the  only  specimen  in  toeing  of 
his  skill  In  Latlnity.— It  is  preserved  in  Winchester  coU 
leee,  in  the  first  leaf  uf  Stevens**  edition  of  Her<>d  mus  ; 
and  to  add  to  its  value,  is  in  Swift's  own  hand-writing: 

Aiferum  dk  Hrodalopeti  Jottgum  ttmpm  nheto. 
''Ctesias  mendacissimus  Herud.»tum  mendaciorum  ar- 
guit;  exceptis  paucissimis  (ut  mca  fert  senientia)  cmni 
mttdo  excusandum ;  csterum  diverticulis  ntundans  hie 
p-iterhistoricorumfl1umn«rratir>nl8adt8Bdiunial.rumplt, 
unde  oritur,  ui  par  est  legentibus,  confusln  et  exlnde 
ol.livl  >.— Quin  et  f  .rsan  ipse  narratlonesc'rcumstHmiis 
nimiam  pro  re  scatent.— Quod  ad  caiera  hunc  s<rip> 
torem  inter  apprime  landand^s  cense.)  neque  Orscis 
neque  Barbaris  plus  asquo  laventem  ant  itiitiuum—ln 
oratiiinitus  fere  brevem,  simplicem,  nee  nit  lis  frequen- 
i«m. — Neque absunt d  ipmatae quibus erudites  Ic zu^r pm> 
dentiam  tarn  moralem  quam  cJvilem  haurire  potuerit." 

-r. 

In  «ippnsltlon  tn  wb-it  I  have  here  intimated  concern- 
ins  the  lea  mine  of  Swift,  I  find,  in  a  |>  slhunv  us  work 
of  Dr.  J  *rtla.  these  str  ^na  expressions.— ^  As  to  the  know. 
ledse  «hich  Swift  is  said  to  have  acquired  •  f  the  learned 
lantjuapes — Crat  fndjj  hcdie  ntfti/."— Tt  suth  respect- 
al  le  and  high  authorhy  I  willinftly  sacrifice  my  own 
opinion. 

10  A§  if  in  sorrow.]— This  passage  has  greatly  p«rple» 
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Deing  known,  ill  the  principal  ppraons  of  the 
Chersonese  assembled  from  the  different  cities, 
and  coming  in  one  common  public  procession, 
as  if  to  condole  with  him,  he  put  them  in 
chains ;  after  which  he  secured  the  possession 
of  the  Chersonese,  maintaining  a  body  of  five 
hundred  guards.— *He  then  married  Hegesipjle, 
daughter  of  Oloms  king  of  Thrsce. 

XL.  The  son  of  Cimon  had  not  heen  long 
in  the  Chersonese,  before  he  was  involved  in 
difficulties  far  heavier  than  he  had  yet  experi- 
enced ;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his  authority  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  power  of  the 
Scythians.  The  Scythian  Nomades  being  in- 
censed against  Darius,  assembled  their  forces, 
and  advanced  to  the  Chersonese.  Miltiades, 
not  venturing  to  make  a  stand  against  them, 
fled  at  their  approach ;  when  they  retired,  the 
Bolonci,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  re- 
stored him. 

XLI.  The  aame  Miltiades,  on  being  inform- 
ed that  the  Phenicians  were  arrived  off  Tene- 
dos,  loaded  five  triremes  with  his  property,  and 
sailed  for  Athens.  He  went  on  board  at  Car- 
dia,  crossed  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  passing 
the  Chersonese,  he  himself,  with  four  of  his 
vessels,  eluded  the  Phenician  fleet,  and  escaped 
to  Ifflbros  ;*  the  fifth  was  pursued  and  taken  by 
the  enemy,  it  was  commanded  by  Metiochus, 
the  eldest  son  of  Miltiades,  not  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Olorus,  but  by  some  other  female.  The 
Phenicians,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  conducted  him  to  the  king,  expect- 
ing some  considerable  mark  of  favour ;  for  his 
father  Miltiades  had  formerly  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  lonians  to  accede  to  the  advice 
of  the  Scythians,  who  wished  them  to  break 
down  their  bridge  of  boats,  and  return  home. 
Darius,  however,  so  far  from  treating  Metio- 
chus with  severity,  showed  him  the  greatest 
kindness ;  he  gave  him  a  house,  with  some  pro- 

ed  all  the  cnmroentators.  Il  is  cartain  that  the  word 
•iTiTi^i**,  as  it  DOW  stands  in  the  text,  Is  wrong,  but  it 
is  by  na  means  clear  what  it  ought  to  be ;  Valcnaer 
wisties  to  read  §rt  wiw6nm*^  which  seems  very  satisrac- 
lory  in  Itself,  and  beat  agnee  with  the  context,  where  it 
Is  said  the  great  men  went  to  condole  with  him  irvKKv*n» 
fiirt^vtt.)  Wesseling  is  inclined  to  read  iiriY«^£i*», 
as  if  to  UiTj  him :  Larcher,  ditTering  from  all  these  read- 
ings, renders  it "  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  hie 
memory ;"  which  seems  of  all  others  the  most  diiBcult  to 
justiry,  and  to  rest  only  on  the  far-fetched  idea,  that 
during  the  time  of  mourning  people  confined  themselves 
to  their  apartments.— 7*. 

1  /ini>rM.]— This  was  an  leland  of  the  JRgean,  betwixt 
Lemnos  and  the  Thracian  Chersoneae,  it  was  anciently 
fuDOus  for  pruducing  a  prodigious  number  ofhares.'-T. 


perty,  and  married  him  to  i  w«  sin  of  Persia 
their  offapring  are  conaidered  as  Pcrnana. 

XLU.  Miltiades  leaving  Imbroa,  proceeded 
to  Athens :  the  Pereians  executed  this  year  no 
father  hostilities  againat  the  loniana,  but  con- 
trived fur  them  many  useful  regulationa.  .  Ar* 
taphernea,  governor  of  Sardia,  aaacmbled  the 
deputies  of  the  different  cities,  requiring  thca 
to  enter  into  treaty  for  the  mutual  obacrvance 
of  justice  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  reciprocal  depredation  and 
violence.  His  next  step  waa  to  divide  all  the 
Ionian  dbtricts  into  paraaanga  (the  Peraian 
name  for  i  measure  of  thirty  furlongs)  by 
which  he  aaoertained  the  tributes  they  were 
severally  to  pay.  This  distribution  of  Arta- 
phemea  has  continued,  with  wry  little  varia- 
tion, to  the  preaent  period,  and  was  certainly 
an  ordinance  which  tended  to  establish  Ihs 
general  tranquillity. 

XLUI.     At   the   commencement   of  the 
spring,  the  king  sent  Mardonioa  to  euperseds 
the  other  commanders :  he  waa  the  eon  of  G<h 
bryas,  a  very  young  man,  and  had  recently  mar- 
ried Artosoatra,  a  daughter  of  Dariua.     He  a^ 
cording^  appeared  on  the  coaat  ready  to  em- 
bark, with  a  considerable  body  of  land  and  asa 
forces ;  arriving  at  Cilicia,  be  went  himaelf  on 
board,  taking  under  his  command  the  leat  of 
the  fleet :  the  land  army  he  aent  forward  ts 
the  Hellespont,  under  the  direction  of  their 
different  officers.     Mardoniua  paseed  by  Asis, 
and  came  to  Ionia,  where  an  incident  happened 
which  will   hardly  obtain  credit  with  ihuas 
Greeks  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Oti- 
nea,  in  the  aasembly  of  the  seven  conapiraton, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  popular  govern- 
then  t  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  Fc^ 
sia  :^for    Mardoniua,  removing    the   lonisfl 
princes  from  their  station,  every  where  cstab- 
liahed  a  democracy.     He  then   proceedsd  to- 
warda  the  Hellespont,  where  collecting  a  nam- 
eroua  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  be  paased  tfafffl 
over  the  Hellespont  in  ships,  and  proceeded 
through  Europe,  towarda  Eretria  and  Athens. 

XLIV.  These  two  cities  were  the  avowed 
object  of  his  expedition,  but  he  really  intend- 
ed to  reduce  aa  many  of  the  Greek  citiea  as  bs 
poasibly  could.  By  sea  he  subdued  the  Tbs- 
sians,  who  attempted  no  resistance;  by  land 
his  army  reduced  all  thoae  Macedonians  who 
were  more  remote :  the  Macedonians  on  ihii 
side  had  bee^  reduced  before.  I«eaving  Ths 
foa,  he  coaated  by  the  oppoaita  continent  u  ht 
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MAciiilhot;  from  AcanthiM,  pawing  onwards, 
he  endeavoured  to  double  mount  Athoa ;  but 
tt  Ihif  juncture  a  tempeatnoua  wind  aroae  from 
the  north,  which  pnaaing  hard  upon  the  fleet, 
drove  a  great  number  of  ahipa  against  mount 
Athoe.  He  is  said  on  this  occasion  U>  have  lost 
three  hundred  vessels,  and  more  than  twenty 
(honsand  men :  of  these  numbers  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  sea-monsters,  which  abound  off  the 
eotft  near  Athoe,  others  were  dashed  on  the 
rocks,  some  lost  tbeir  lives  from  their  inability 
to  swim,  and  many  perished  by  the  cold. 

XLV.  Whilst  Mardonins  with  hie  land 
forces  was  encamped  in  Macedonia,  he  was 
tttsekfd  in  the  night  by  the  Brygt'  of  Thrace, 
who  kilted  many  of  his  men,  and  wounded 
Mardonlos  himself.  They  did  not,  however, 
fiotllj  elude  the  power  of  the  Persians,  for 
Mardonios  would  not  leave  that  region  till  he 
bad  efiectoslly  reduced  them  under  his  power. 
Alter  this  event  he  led  back  his  army,  which 
had  suflered  much  from  the  Brygi,  but  still 
note  by  the  tempest  off  Athos;'  his  retnrn 
therefore,  to  Aaia,  was  far  from  being  glo- 
rioQi.  ' 

XLYI.  In  the  following  year  Darius,  hav- 
in;  received  intelligence  from  their  neighbours, 
Ihat  the  Thasiana  meditated  a  revolt,  sent  them 

1  J}ryfi.]— Sje  trM^k  vii.  chap.  73, by  which  it  appears, 
that  theae  Biy?!*  were  the  Phrygians.— See  also  Valc- 
aaer*!  nnteno  ihia  wont.— 7*. 

3  Aikot.^—f*  We  embarked  at  Lemnos,  and  landed  at 
MoDie  S*nio,  Mi  it  ia  called  bj  the  Europeana ;  it  ia  the 
ancient  Mnnnt  Ath<-a  In  Macedonia,  onw  called  bulh  by 
Grecka  and  Turlts  Ha^ton  Oros,  the  Holy  Mountain,  by 
luaoo  that  there  are  so  many  convents  on  it,  to  which 
the  whale  m  mntain  belongs.  It  ia  a  promontory  which 
exteiuli  almost  directly  fDm  north  to  aruth,  being  j  tin- 
ad  to  the  e  tntineni  by  a  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  wide, 
ihrnogh  whicli  a  ime  historians  say  that  Xerxes  cut  a 
danoel,  in  order  to  carry  hia  army  a  ahnrter  way  by 
water  fcvtm  one  bny  to  the  other,  which  aeema  very  im- 
peobalile,  nor  dM  I  aee  any  alga  of  such  a  work.  The 
Itty  of  Conteaaa,  to  the  north  of  thia  neck  of  land,  waa 
called  by  the  anclenia  Strymonicua,  to  the  aoiith  of  the 
bay  of  M  >nte  S^ntn,  anciently  called  Singitlcua,  and  by 
theGreeka  at  thia  day  Amnaline,  from  an  ialand  of  that 
Bama  at  the  b-^ttoro  of  it,  between  which  and  the  gulf 
of  Salonlca  ia  the  bay  of  Haia  Mamma,  called  l)y  the 
tncienta  Ttrcincus.  The  northern  cape  of  thia  promoo- 
tory  ia  called  Gape  Laura,  and  ia  the  promontory  Nym* 
pharam  of  the  ancienta ;  and  the  cape  uf  Monte  Santo 
aecma  to  be  the  promontory  Acrathoa ;  over  the  former 
ia  the  hleheai  summit  of  mount  Athoa,  all  the  other 
parts  of  lt,th<iugh  hilly,  being  low  in  compari*>n  of  it: 
k  la  A  Tery  steep  rocky  height,  covered  whh  plne-treea. 
— ir  we  fupfxae  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  to  be  f  mr 
milea  from  the  sea,  though  I  think  it  cannot  be  s  •  mach, 
it  may  eaaily  te  computed  If  ha  ahad-iw  could  reach  to 
Lemnna,  which  they  any  la  eighty  miles  Jiatant,  though 

I  believe  h  ia  not  above  twenty  leaguea.'*— PococAr,  vol. 

II  <|B 


orders  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  remove 
their  ships  to  Abdera.  The  Thasians  had  for- 
merly been  besieged  by  Histisus  of  Miletus ;  as 
therefore  they  were  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  they  applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  build 
ing  vessels  of  war,  and  of  constructing  a  strong-* 
er  wall :  tbeir  wealth  was  collected  partly  from 
the  continent,  and  partly  from  their  minesk 
From  their  gold  mines  at  Scaptesyla^  they  ob- 
tained upon  an  average  eighty  talents ;  Thasua 
itself  did  not  produce  so  moch,  but  they  were 
on  the  whole  so  affluent,  that  being  generally 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  whole  of  their  annual 
cevenne  waa  two  hundred,  and  in  the  times  of 
greatest  abundance,  three  hundred  talents. 

XLVII.  These  mines  I  have  myself  seen ; 
the  most  valuable  are  thoae  discovered  by  the 
Phenicians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus, 
first  made  a  settlement  in  this  island,  and 
named  it  from  their  leader.  The  mines  so  dis- 
covered are  betwixt  a  place  called  ^nyra  and 
Casnyra.  Opposite  to  Samothracia  was  a  large 
mountain,  which,  by  the  search  after  mines^  has 
been  effectually  levelled. 

XLVIII.  The  Thasiana,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Darius,  destroyed  their  walls,  and  sent 
their  ships  to  Abdera.  To  make  experiment 
of  the  real  intentions  of  the  .Greeks,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  they  were  inclined  to  submit 
to,  or  resist  his  power,  Darius  sent  eroissariea 
to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  demand  earth 
and  water.'  The  cities  on  the  coast  who  paid 
him  tribute,  he  ordered  to  construct  vessels  of 
war,  and  transports  for  cavalry. 

XLIX.  At  the  time  theae  latter  were  prepa- 
ring, the  king's  envoys  arrived  in  Greece: 
most  of  the  people  on  the  continent  complied 
with  what  was  required  of  them,  as  did  all  the 
islanders  whom  the  messengers  visited,  and 
amongst  others  the  ^ginets.  This  conduct 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Atheniana,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  ^ginetc  had  hostile  intentions 
towards  them,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
Persians  they  were  resolved  to  execute.  They 
eagerly  therefore  embraced  this  pretext,  end 
accused  them  at  8parta  of  betraying  tho  liber- 
ties of  Greece. 


4  8  apt etjf la.']— la  the  Greek  h  la  In  two  w«*rds, 
£>srT«  Cxq,  the  wood  of  Scapts.    Thua  in  a  firmer 
chapter,  the  beautiful  coaat,  Kukn  •«tii,  or  Calacu.- 
See  alao  Virgil,  iEneid  vii.  HOB. 

TbreiciinqM  Samam  tiom  oaae  SunolbfMia  r«rtiir.— F. 

6  Earth  and  trot er.'j-^t  in  what  manner  the  people 
of  Athena  and  Lacedtemon  treated  th^ae  meaaengera,  In 
hook  the  aeventh. 
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L.  Instigated  by  their  report,  Cleom^ne*  aon 
of  Anaxandridca,  And  prince  of  Sparta,  went 
OTerto  ^gina,deteniiuiiDg  folly  to  inventigate 
the  matter.  He  endeavooreil  to  seize  the  per- 
sona of  the  accused,  hot  waa  opposed  by  many 
of  the  ^gineta,  and  in  particular  by  Crius  son 
of  Polycritua,  who  threatened  to  make  bira  re- 
pent  any  violent  attempta  vpon  bis  country- 
men. He  told  them  that  hia  conduct  waa  the 
consequence,  not  of  the  joint  delilicrationa  of 
the  8partana,  but  of  hia  being  corrupted  by  the 
Athenians,  otherwiso  the  other  king  alao  would 
have  accompanied  and  aaaisted  him.  He  said 
this  in  consequence  of  a  letter  received  from 
Demaratus.  Cleomenea,  thus  repulsed  from 
^gina,  asked  Crius  his  nsme;  up«>n  being 
told,  «*  Well  then,'*  returned  Cleonenes,  <«  you 
had  better  tip  your  horna  with  brass,*  and  pre- 
pare to  reatat  aome  calamity." 

LI.  Demamius,  who  circulated  this  report  ot 
Sparu  to  the  prejudice  of  Cleomenea,  was  the 
pon  of  Ariaton,  and  hiiAaelf  also  a  prince  of 
8parta.  though  of  an  inferior  branch  :  both  had 
the  same  origin,  but  the  family  of  Eurysthenes, 
as  being  the  eldest,  waa  moat  eateemed. 

Till.  The  Lacedcmoniana,  in  opposition  to 
^hat  is  asserted  by  all  the  poeta,  affirm  that 
they  were  first  introduced  into  the  region  which 
they  now  inhabit,  not  by  the  aons  of  Aristode- 
fflus,  but  by  Aristodemus  himself.  He  at  that 
time  reigned,  and  was  son  of  Aristomachue. 
grandson  of  Cleodsus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Hyllus.  His  wife  Argia  was  the  daughter  of 
Autesion,  grand-daughter  of  Tisamenus,  great- 
grand-daugbter  of  Thersander,and  in  the  fourth 
descent  from  Polynieea.  Her  husband,  to 
whom  she  brought  twins,  died  by  some  disease 
almost  aa  soon  as  he  had  aeen  them.  The  La- 
cedemoniana  of  that  day,  aAer  consulting  to- 
gether, elected  for  their  prince  the  eldest  of 
these  children,  as  their  law  required.  They 
were  still  at  a  loss,  as  the  infanta  ao  much  re- 
sembled each  other.'    In  thia  perpleiity,  they 


1  Yofir  honu  with  frroM.]— Tn  alluafnii  tn  his  nsire 
Xf  IOC,  which  Bienifici  a  ram.— Sse  a  remarkaLle  verse 
in  the  firat  bonlc  of  kingS)  chap.  xxii.  ver.  11. 

"Aad  Zedekiah,  ihe  s^n  of  Chenianah  made  him 
hortt9  nf  irm ;  and  he  said,  Thus  lahh  ihe  Lord,  with 
these  ahfllt  th'^u  pvah  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have  con- 
aunicd  ihem."— T*. 

S  RftmbUd  each  ofAcr.]— X^pt^n  the  perp^exHiei  aris- 
ing from  this  resemblance  nf  twins  to  each  «ther,  ihe 
wh  le  I'loi  nf  Ihe  Men«chmi  r>f  Flautus,  and  the  Comedy 
a<  Errors  of  Shakspeafe  are  made  to  depend : 

SiiwtMiiilfitmuidw. 


applied  to  the  mother,  ahe  also  piufessfd  hciw 
self  unable  to  decide :  her  ignorance  however 
waa  only  pretended,  and  aroae  from  her  wish 
to  make  both  her  children  kinga.  The  diA- 
culty  thua  femaitiing,  they  aent  to  Delphi  for 
advice.  The  Pjpthiao  commanded  them  to  a^ 
knowledge  both  the  duldren  aa  their  kings,  but 
to  honour  the  first- bom  the  most.  Receiving 
this  answer  from  the  Pythian,  the  I^acedcmo- 
niana  were  atill  unable  to  discover  the  first- 
born child,  tin  a  Measenian,  whoae  name  was 
Panltes,  adviaed  them  to  take  i.otica  which 
child  the  mother  washed  and  fed  first :  if  she 
waa  conatsnt  in  making  a  distinction,  they 
might  reaaonably  conclude  they  bad  discovered 
what  they  wished ;  if  she  made  no  regular  pr»> 
ferenca  hh  this  respect  of  one  child  to  the  other, 
her  ignorance  of  the  matter  in  question  was  pro* 
bably  unaflected,  and  they  must  have  recoorss 
to  other  measures.  The  Spartans  followed  tbs 
advice  of  the  Mesaenian,  and  carefully  watehed 
the  mother  of  the  children  of  Aristodemos. 
Perceiving  her,  who  was  totally  unconsdoos  of 
their  design,  regularly  preferring  her  first-bom, 
both  in  washing  and  feeding  it,  they  rerpertid 
thia  ailent  testimony  of  the  mother.  The  child 
thus  preferred  by  ite  parent  they  treated  as  the 
eldest,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  csll- 
tng  him  Eurysthenes,  and  his  brother  Procles. 
The  brothers,  when  they  grew  op,  were 
through  life  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
their  enmity  was  perpetuated  by  their  posterity. 
lilll.  The  above  is  related  on  the  aothoritj 
of  tlie  LacedBmontana  alone ;  but  I  ahall  now 
give  the  matter  as  it  is  generally  rrceited  in 
Greece*— -The  Greeks  enumerate  these  Dorisn 
princes  in  regular  suceeaaion  to  Perseus,  the 
son  of  Danae,  passing  over  the  story  of  the 
deity ;  from  which  account  it  plainly  appean 
that  they  were  Greeks,  and  were  always  so  c» 
teemed.  These  Dorian  princes,  as  I  hsve  ob- 
served, go  no  higher  than  Perseus,  for  Peneos 
had  no  moiial  father  from  whom  his  samsaM 
cooIJ  be  derived,  being  circumstanced  as  He^ 
culea  waa  with  rcapect  to  Amphitryon.    I  am 


l(itoMiteiU|WMl,«< 

ItaDlBt 

jImk  nw  om  m(  dmi  tam^Mrtfl^ 
A  Jo^l  nothcr  of  two  |Md1y  ««• : 
And.  »hkb  »«  *mg^  llw  flw  « IBB 
Ai  comM  Bot  W  ditf  iapkiJi,  te. 


It  stems  unnecessary  to  add,  thai  this  btier  pie)  s  I 
very  minute  c«>py  of  the  farmer,  of  i»bkb  in  Sheks 
peare's  time  tranalatione  in  the  diflbrsot  laagsafes  of 
Eiirops  were  easily  \o  be  obtained  -— 7*. 
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Iberrfore  jaitiiied  in  stopping  at  Perseus.  If 
we  asceud  froin  Danoe,  the  daaghler  of  Acri- 
•ius,  we  shall  find  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Dorian  princes  were  of  Egyptian  origin.'— 
Such  is  the  Grecian  account  of  their  deaccnL 

LIV.  The  Persians  affirm  that  Perseus  was 
so  Assyrian  hy  birth,  becoming  afterwards  a 
Greek,  although  none  of  his  ancestors  were  of 
that  notion.  The  ancestors  of  Acrisius  claim  no 
consanguinity  with  Perseus/  being  Egyptians ; 
which  account  is  confirmed  by  the  Greeks. 

LV.  In  what  manner,  in  being  Bgyptiana, 
they  became  the  princea  of  the  Dorians,  having 
been  mentioned  by  others,  I  need  not  relate  ; 
bot  I  shall  explain  whet  they  have  omitted. 

LVI.  The  Spartans  distinguished  their 
princes  by  many  honourable  privileges.  The 
priesthoods  of  the  Lacedsemonian  '  and  of  the 
Celestial  Jupiter  '  were  appropriated  to  them : 
they  had  the  power  also  of  making  hostile  ex- 
peditions wherever  they  pleased,  nor  might  any 
Spartan  obstruct  them  without  incurring  the 
curses  of  their  religion.  In  field  orbattle  their 
post  u  in  the  front:  when  they  retire,  in  the 


3  Efvp'ian  on'i^n.']— Accnrdins  to  Hennl  Miif,  all  the 
principal  pers  ins  itf  ih«  Duriin  (amily,  upwards,  were  in 
t  direct  liiM  fr  im  EzjpL  The  esme  auih<>r  saja,  that 
Pirsevs  WHS  nritff  nalljr  from  Assyria,  according  to  the 
indhlons  uf  the  Ferai  ins.  The  like  is  said,  and  with 
frett  tmih  of  the  Heraclids,  who  are  represented  bj 
Plsbi  as  of  the  seune  race  as  the  AchwinenidB  of  Persia. 
IW  PersUns  theredre,  and  the  Grecians,  were  in  great 
BMnsars  of  the  bvbm  fitinily,  being  equally  Cmhiue  from 
CtiaMea ;  but  the  Utter  came  last  from  Egypt  Brysii/, 
vol.  ill.  aSB. 

4  199  eommmfuimty  with  Fcfs«i(s:>*IIsrodatus  more 
truly  represents  Perseus  as  an  Aaeyrtan,  \ij  which  is 
neanl  a  Bahyl  *nian,  and  agreeably  tnthis  he  is  said  lo 
have  BMUTied  Aaterie,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  the  same  as 
AstanMh  sod  Astarta  of  Canaan,  by  whom  he  had  a 
dauber,  Hecate.  This,  th  tugh  taken  from  an  idle 
vyeiem  of  the<<l  )<;y,  yet  plainly  shows  that  the  history  of 
Perseus  bad  been  greatly  misapplied  and  liwered  by 
being  inserted  among  the  Ikblee  of  Greece,  ^./Bryrml, 
Vdl.  iLM. 

i  Z««edbcNMniaii.]— Larcher  remarlcs  on  thisexpres' 
sion,  that  Her  )di4us  is  the  only  writer  who  disiinsnislies 
Jupiiar  by  this  appellati  mi.  I  have  bef  «re  observed,  that 
the  oAee  of  priesih  md  and  kini  was  anciently  united  in 
the  saoie  pers  m.— 7*. 

6  CtlnUal  J/piter.^^Th\B  epithet  was,  I  suppoae, 
given  to  Jupt'er,  because  the  sby  was  consid«red  as  his 
particular  dsTMrimeat  —See  the  answer  of  Neptune  to 
Iris,  is  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad : 

^mc  bi*4lwr  oniMi  frnn  Sutnrn  cwnf| 
And  lactMt  aiMk,  Earths  immoftil  dboM  t 
iMfiMd  bylat,aHrtr{|ile'«l««ekarMr; 
IrfirwJ  Fivin  vnjt  the  atafta  Mow  i 
0^  Sm  iri^B  doadt,  and  Q^r  Iha  itarry  phii^ 
EtlLtMl  Jof«  •x<endfl  ha  w|d«  ^mmim  t 
MjcmplMmlb  th*  botry  wav«  I  k»t% 
Aatf  tadilba  nuiap  of  Uw  I 


rear.  They  have  a  hundred  chosen  men^  as  ■ 
guard  for  their  person :  when  upon  their  march 
they  may  take  for  their  use  as  many  sheep  lis 
they  think  proper,  and  they  have  the  back'  and 
the  skin  *  of  all  that  are  aacrifired.  Such  an 
their  privileges  in  war. 

LVII.  In  peace  also  they  have  many  dia 
tinctions.  In  the  aolemnity  of  any  pnblio 
sacrifice,  the  first  place  is  always  reaerved  for 
the  kings,  to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  thinga 
are  presented,  but  twice  as  much  as  to  any 
other  peraon.^  They  have  moreover  the  firat  of 
every  libation,"  and  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed 


7  Hvmdrtd  rhottn  men.}—  In  times  of  peace,  tlie  Lacs- 
dseiBODian  princes  were  n.it attended  hy  guards:  Thucy 
dides  saya,  that  In  WHr  they  had  three  hundred.— f*. 

6  Tht  Ao'^Jk.]— By  the  back  we  must  understand  the 
chine :  and  ws  learn  as  well  from  Homer,  as  other  an- 
ciisnt  writers,  that  it  was  always  considered  as  the  hon* 
ourable  pfini-in.  S«e  Odyseey,  book  iv.  where  Tsls- 
machus  visits  Menelaus  at  Sparta: 

CcMlnf  Iwnnolcat,  he  •Init  avijpa 
Tlw  foyal  inrtion  fif  l)w  dMncaS  fiWiM 
To  Mch  atoafiM  f ritnd. 

See  also  the  Iliad,  bi>ok  vii. 

The  king  bbnwlL  aa  hnaoraiy  rign, 
BrfbngrHlAJuphcMltlMmislity  Mm. 

9  Tlu  sAm.]— These  skins  we  find  were  allotted  to  the 
princes  during  llis  tims  if  actual  eorvice,  when,  as  their 
residence  was  in  tenia,  they  niusi  have  been  of  iIm  great- 
est service  both  as  aeats  and  as  lieds.  See  Leviticus,  vIl. 
&  where  it  appears  that  the  priest  had  the  slcin. 

"And  the  priest  that  oflbreih  any  man's  burnt-of- 
fering, even  the  priest  shall  have  to  himeelf  the  skin  of 
the  burnt-<>flerlng  which  tie  bath  offered." 

They  were  serviceable  also  in  another  respect,  as  they 
were  made  Into  bottles  lo  preserve  wine,  and  to  carry 
liquids  of  different  kinds.  Of  akios  also  ilie  first  clothes 
were  made.—  T. 

10  Ttsict  a$  much  at  to  any  olAcr  person.]— Instances 
of  this  mnde  of  showing  reverence  and  distinction  occvr 
repeatedly  in  H'«mer.  Di>>raed,  as  a  mark  of  booouTi 
had  more  meat  and  wine  than  any  other  person.  Aga- 
memnon also,  and  Idomeneus,  have  more  wins  than  the 
rest.  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
his  brethren.  Xenophon  observes,  thai  Lycurgus  did 
not  assign  s  double  parti;>n  to  the  kings,  because  they 
were  to  eat  twice  as  much  ss  any  body  else,  hut  that 
they  nright  give  it  to  wh.>ro  they  pleased.  We  find  from 
Humer,  that  this  was  also  a  common  practice  during  the 
repast,  to  give  of  thsir  own  ponion  to  some  friend  or 
lavouriie.  Accordingly  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  in  some 
very  beautiful  lines,  that  Ulysses  gave  a  portbn  of  ths 
chine  reserved  fjr  himself  to  Demudocus,  **  The  bardol 
Fame." 

Th«b«idabcnM|ohiM:  OM  (wim  Ikniat 
hjr  low  obriaaes  Mi  h»  iDOfMalory  < 
JhiwUi  a  Ktilr^tcd  arch  W  tila  aubfaaad, 
Th*  paara  anciicilDg^  Ihrn  an  awAil  rouod  i 
Hm  fma  Om  rhiM  tTlrMi  evTw  wUh  ai% 
DaUdoBi  food,  aa  hoaofsfy  part. 
*ThiihHhaaBaiMrqf  thalywrawiaa. 
A  piadsa  of  hfe,  ^fo  all  a  wretch  caa  ffvoi 
Livaa  thai*  a  a«a  baiwalh  tti*  ifncHa  Aiaa 
Wlv  awfwl  boaoan  to  Iha  Bud  dfloia*  ?  Sa, 

11  Ltfta.'ion.]— The  ceremony  of  ufTerioga  libation  waa 
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vlctimi.  On  the  first  and  wventh  of  every 
month,  they  give  to  each  of  iheni  a  perfect  ani- 
inal,  which  is  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
To  this  is  added  a  medimnus  of  meal,  and  a 
Lacedemonian  quart  of  wine.*  In  the  puhlic 
games,  they  sit  in  the  mostdistidguished  place;' 
they  appoint  whomsoever  they  please  to  the 
dignity  of  Proxeni,'  and  each  of  them  chooses 
two  Pythii.  The  Pyibii  are  those  who  are 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  as  well  as  the 
kings.  If  the  kings  do  not  think  proper  to 
take  their  repast  in  public,  two  chcenicea  of 
meal  with  a  cotyla  of  wine  are  sent  to  their 
respective  houses ;  but  if  they  are  present,  they. 
receive  a  double  portion.  If  any  private  per- 
aon  invite  them  to  an  entertainment,  a  similar 
respect  is  shown  them.  The  oracular  declara- 
tions are  preserved  by  them,  though  the  Pythii 
also  must  know  them.  The  kings  alone  have 
the  power  of  deciding  in  the  following  mattera, 
and  they  decide  these  only  :  they  choose  a 
husband  for  an  heiress,  if  her  father  had  not 
previously  betrothed  her;  they  have  the  care  of 
the  public  ways;  whoever' chooses  to  adopt  a 
child,^  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  kings. 
They  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  senate. 


this :  When,  previous  to  sacrifice,  the  sacred  meal  mix- 
ed with  salt  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  the 
priest  took  the  Teasel  which  held  the  wine,  and  just 
tasting  it  himself,  eiive  it  m  th«t8e  near  him  to  taste  also : 
it  was  then  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  beast  betwixt 
the  horns.  The  burnt-oflTe rings  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic 
law  were  in  like  manner  accompanied  by  libations.^ 
See  Exodus,  xxix.  40.— 7*. 

1  Medifimut  of  meal— quart  rf  inne.]— "  Then  shall 
he  that  offereih  an  offering  unU)  the  Lord  bring  a  meat- 
offering of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour,  mingled  with  the  Lurth 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil. 

"  And  the  f.urth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine,  f  )r  a  drink  of- 
fering shalt  thou  prepare,  with  the  burnt-oflering,  or 
sacrifice."— Numbers  xv.  4, 5. 

2  Jtfoi/  disUnguittied  pla^e.J—We  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon,that  wherever  the  Icings  appeared  every  body  rose 
out  of  reverence  to  their  per8.ins,  except  the  Ephori. 
Of  these  ma? istrates  Larcher  remarks,  that  they  were 
in  some  respect  superior  in  dicniiy  to  the  kings,  to  lim- 
it whose  authority  they  were  first  instituted.— 7*. 

3  Prorenf.}— It  was  the  business  of  the  Proxenl  to 
entertain  the  ambassadors  fr>m  f  reign  stales,  and  in- 
troduce them  at  the  f'UbUc  assemblies. 

4  Adapt  a  child.}— Tht  custom  of  adoption  amongst 
the  Romans  was  much  m'^re  frequent  than  amongst  the 
Greeks;  though  borrowed  from  the  latter  by  the  ftrmer. 
[n  Greece,  an  eunuch  could  not  adopt  a  child,  and  li  was 
necessary  that  the  p«rB3n  adopted  should  be  eighteen 
years  younger  tluu  the  person  who  adopted  him.  In 
Rome,  the  ceremony  of  ad  iption  war  performed  before 
the  pr0tor,  or  bef  »re  an  assemi  ly  •  f  the  people.  In  the 
limes  of  the  emperors  the  permission  of  the  prince  was 
ittffieisnt.^7'. 


which  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  persons.  Id 
case  of  their  not  appearing,  those  senators  who 
are  the  nearest  relations  to  the  kings,  take  their 
placea  and  privilege,  having  two  voices  inde- 
pendent of  their  own. 

LVIII.  Such  are  the  honours  paid  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  whilst  alive;  they 
have  others  after  their  decease.  Messengen 
are  sent  to  every  part  of  Sparta  to  relate  the 
event,  whilst  through  the  city  the  women  best 
on  a  caldron.*  At  this  signal,  one  free-bom 
person  of  each  sex  is  compelled  under  very 
heavy  penalties  to  disfigure  themselves.  The 
same  ceremonies  which  the  Lacedsmoniaos 
observe  on  the  death  of  their  kings,  are  prso- 
tised  also  by  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  on  a  similar  occasion  lue 
these  rites.  AVhen  a  king  of  Lacedaemon  dies, 
a  certain  number  of  Lacedemonians,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Spsrtans,  are  obliged  from  all  psifl 
of  Lacedsmon  to  attend  his  funeral.  When 
these,  together  with  the  Helots  *  and  Spartans, 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  are  as- 
sembled in  one  place,  they  begin,  men  and  wo- 
men, to  beat  their  breasts,  to  make  lood  snJ 
dismal  lamentations,^  always  exclaiming  of  tbsr 


6  The  tecmen  heal  on  a  raldran.'} — A  very  cnkrt  in- 
cident relative  to  this  circumsiaoce  Is  given  0SI7  JElhi^ 
in  his  Various  History.  The  LacedemonUas  having 
subdued  the  Messenlans,  took  to  themselves  the  lialf  of 
all  their  property,  and  compelled  their  tfree-bprn  wnmai 
lie  TM  irirj*  Bmit^itrt  to  Walk  In  the  funeral  processioos, 
and  to  lament  at  the  deaths  of  thoae  with  whom  they 
were  not  at  all  connected. 

Women  who  were  free-bnm  never  appeared  at  fira- 
erels,  except  at  those  of  their  relations,  much  test  did 
they  lament  like  the  women  hired  f  ^r  this  pvrpoafti«hidi 
we  find  from  the  above  passage  the  Laced«RK-nlaaf  onn* 
pelled  the  Messenian  women  to  do.  ft  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  women  were  much  more  rigoruusly  secluded  is 
Greece  than  in  R  <me.— 7*. 

6  HeioU.}—The  Helots  were  a  kind  of  public  slaves  l» 
the  Spartans,  and  rendered  sn  by  the  right  of  onnquesL 
They  Uiok  their  name  from  Hel  s,  a  LacedMiiooias 
town ;  their  slavery  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  tet 
they  might  on  certain  terms  obtain  their  freed*  vl  Up<*a 
th«m  the  business  of  agriculture  and  c«*mmerccencireiy 
depended,  whilst  ibeir  haughty  masiera  were  employ*' 
in  f  ymnastic  exercises,  or  in  feasting.  For  a  mere  par 
ticuiar  account « f  them,  consult  Cragtus  de  Repiblica 
Lacedfsmon,  and  Archblshitp  Putter.— 7*. 

7  Lamentaliufu.'}— This  custom  silll  firevails inEfflf^ 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  easL  **  When  the  eorpsev" 
says  Dr.  Ruasel,"  is  carried  out,  a  number  of  sheiks  with 
their  tattered  bannei;^  walk  first,  next  eosM  lite  nile 
friends,  and  aAer  them  the  corpse,  carried  » Itb  the  bead 
f  >remost  upon  men's  sh  ulders.  The  nearest  male  re- 
lations imroediaiely  f  Ibiw,  and  the  women  close  the 
procession  with  dreadful  shrieks.'* 

See  aleo  what  Mascrier  tells  us  from  M.  Mailli*?  ^^ 
not  only  the  relutiuus  and  female  friends  ia  E0|Af  < 
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lift  prince  that  he  wam  of  all  orrcedinff  ones 
tik«  best.  If  Olio  of  their  kings  die  in  battle, 
Hief  make  a  representation  of  bis  person,  an«I 
carry  it  to  tbe  pJace  of  interment  upon  a  bier 
richlj  adorned.  When  it  is  bnried,  there  is  an 
interval  of  ten  days  from  all  business  and 
anuseinent,  with  every  public  testimony  of 
Mrrow. 

LIX.  They  have  also  another  custom  in 
common  with  the  Persians.  M'hen  a  prince 
dies,  his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  either 
to  the  prinre  or  the  public.  In  Persia,  also,  he 
who  is  cho^^  king  remits  to  every  city  what- 
ever tributes  happen  to  be  doe. 

hX,  In  one  instance,  the  Lacedemonians 
observe  the  usage  of  Egypt  Their  heralds, 
naricians,  and  cooks,  follow  the  profession  of 
their  fathers.  The  son  of  a  herald  is  of  course 
a  herald,  and  the  same  of  the  other  two  pro- 
fessions. If  any  man  has  a  louder  voice  than 
the  son  of  a  herald,  it  signifies  nothing. 

LXL     Whilst  Cleomenes  was  at  ^gina, 
ooosolting  for  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
be  was  persecuted  by  Deroaratus,  who  was  in- 
iloenccd  not  by  any  desire  of  serving  the  people 
of  iEgina,  but  by  jealousy  and  malice.     Cleo- 
menes on  his  return  endeavoured  to  degrade 
hia  ri7tl  frcm  his  station,  for  which  he  had  the 
following  pretence;  Ariston  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  married  two  wives,  but  had 
ehUdreu  by  neither ;  not  willing  to  believe  that 
*uy  defect  existed  on  his  part,  he  married  a 
third  time.     He  had  a  friend,  a  native  of  Spar- 
ta, to  whom  on  all  occasions  he  showed  a  par- 
ticular preference.   This  friend  had  a  wife,  who 
from  being  remarkable  for  her  ugliness,'   be- 
came exceedingly  beautiful.     When  an  infant 
her  features  were  very  plain  and  disagreeable, 
which  was  a  source  of  much  affliction  to  her 
parents,  who  were  people  of  great  affluence.' 
Her  nurse  seeing  this,  recommended  that  she 

roQiid  iha  cnrfHW  while  H  rvroalni  unburied,  with  the 
most  Utter  cries,  scraichinz  and  bealing  their  faces  so 
^lently  as  to  miikethem  l»l  lody,  and  black  and  bloe. 
Those  of  thts  lower  kind  ala  •  are  apt  to  call  in  certain 
wrnieii  who  play  on  tabortj  &c.  The  reader  will  And 
many  aimiiar  examples  collected  In  "  Cbaervationa  on 
Senpuirs."  v»l.  Hi.  409,9.~r. 

SRemarkable/ifr  her  uglineta  1— Pauaaniaa  aaysjthat 
from  beinie  remarkal>l )  f  t  her  uslineaa,  ahe  became  the 
m-isi  beanttful  wjman  In  Oreece,  viro  *  Exivqc  next  to 
Belea.— Y*. 

9  Great  i^uenre.'\—H  w  waa  it  poiaftle,  aaks  M. 
Larchei  t.i  this  place,  to  hitve  ereat  riches  in  Sparul 
All  the  lands  Y  L»ced«mon  were  divided  In  e  lunl  por 
tlons  anti-in^st  tbe  citizens,  and  gold  and  silver  waa  pr(v> 
UUlsd  under  penalty  of  death. 


should  every  day  he  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Helen,  situate  in  a  place  called  Therapne,  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Here  the  nurse  regu- 
larly presented  herself  with  the  child,  and 
standing  near  the  shrine  implored  the  goddess 
to  remove  the  child's  deformity.  As  she  was 
one  day  departing  from  the  temple,  a  woman 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  her,  inquiring  what 
she  carried  in  her  arms :  the  nurse  replied,  it 
was  a  child.  8he  desired  to  see  it ;  this  the 
nurse,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
parents,  at  first  refused,  but  seeing  that  the 
woman  persevered  in  her  wishes,  she  at  length 
complied.  The  stranger,  taking  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  stroked  it  on  the  face,  saying,  that 
hereafter  she  should  become  tbe  loveliest  wo- 
man in  Sparta ;  and  from  that  hour  her  fea- 
tures began  to  improve.  On  her  arriving  at  a 
proper  age,  Agetus  son  of  Alcides,  and  the 
friend  of  Ariston,  made  her  his  wife. 

LXII.  Ariston,  inflamed  with  a  passion  for 
this  woman,  took  the  following  DV7ans  to  ot* 
tain  his  wishes ;  he  engsged  to  m«se  her  hus- 
band a  present  of  whatever  he  would  select 
from  his  effects,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
similsr  favour  in  return.  Agetus  having  no 
suspicion  with  respect  to  his  wife,  as  Ariston 
also  waa  married,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Ariston  accord- 
ingly gave  his  friend  whatever  it  was  that  he 
chose,  whilst  he  in  return,  haying  previously 
determined  the  matter,  demanded  the  wife  of 
Agetus.  Agetus  said,  that  he  certainly  did 
not  niean  to  comprehend  her  in  the  agreement ; 
but,  influenced  by  his  oath,  the  artifice  of  the 
other  finally  prevailed,  and  he  resigned  her  to 
him. 

LXTII.  In  this  manner  Ariston,  having  re- 
pudiated his  second  wife,  married  a  third,  who 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  within  a  less  period 
than  ten  months,'^  brought  him  this  Demaratus. 

10  Within  a  Un  period  than  ten  months  ]— This,  It 
aeeroa,  waa  thought  sufficient  cause  tu  suapect  the  legit- 
imacy of  a  child.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  ten  months  is 
the  period  of  gestation,  generally  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cients.—See  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades;  and  Vir- 
gil, Eel.  Iv. 

Mitrl  ltiic»  Accm  liilcfVDl  teUdiimmM. 


A.  OelliuB,  who  gives  a  curious  disseruiinn  on  the 
subject,  I.  ill.  cap.  16,  seems  to  pnmounce  very  poi itivs 
ly,  that  it  waa  ten  months  fully  completed :  decern 
mensea  non  incept  s  sed  exacvs ;  but  we  sh«uld  take 
the  whole  sentence  to<^e  her— eumque  eaae  hnminem  gt«. 
nendi  eummumjinemy  decem  menaea  non  inceploa  aetl 
exacms.  This  I  understand  aa  if  he  had  written, "  but 
that  tbe  utmoBt  period  (out  the  ueuaii  is  when  the  tsntb 
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Whilst  thp  father  waa  ailting  at  hia  tribunal, 
Attended  by  the  Ephori,  he  waa  informed  by 
one  of  bis  domeatica  of  the  d«flivery  of  hia  wife; 
rcflcctinif  on  the  interval  of  time  which  had 
•lapaed  since  hia  marriage,  he  reckoned  the 
number  of  months  upon  hia  fingera,  and  said 
with  An  oath,  *«  Thia  child  ia  not  mine."  The 
Ephori,  who  heard  him,  did  not  at  the  moment 
esteem  what  he  said  of  any  importance:*  ailer- 
warda,  when  the  child  grew  up,  A  riaton  chang- 
ed hia  aentimenta  concerning  the  legitimacy  of 
his  son,  and  repented  of  the  worda  which  had 
cacaped  him.  Demaratus  owed  hia  name'  Co 
the  (bllowing  circuraatance :  before  he  waa  bom 
the  people  had  unanimously  made  a  public  sup* 
plication  that  Ariaton,  the  beat  of  their  kinga, 
might  have  ■  aon. 

LXIV.  Ariaton  died,  and  Demaratua  sue* 
ceeded  to  hia  authority.  But  it  seemed  des- 
tined that  the  above  expression  should  lose  him 
his  crown.  He  waa  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  to  Cteomenes,  both  when  be  withdrew 
his  army  from  Eleusis,  and  when  Cleomenea 
passed  over  to  ^gina,  on  account  of  the  favour 
which  the  people  of  that  place  abowed  to  the 
Medea. 

LXV,  Cleoroenes  being  determined  to  exe- 
cute Vengeance  on  hia  rival,  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Leutychidea,  who  waa  of  the  family 
of  Demaratus,  being  the  son  of  Menaria,  and 


month  la  not  only  bsran,twtcnmp1efsd  ;**  namely,  when 
the  child  if  born  in  the  beginning  nfihs  eleventh  month. 
To  thia  effect  ha  ineniioni  afterwards  a  decieijn  of  the 
decemviri  under  Hadrian,  that  inlants  were  bom  regu- 
larly in  ten  numt/Uf  nut  in  the  eleventh :  thie  however 
the  emperor  set  aside,  as  not  being  an  infallible  rule.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  ancients,  when  ihey  spoke  often 
monthf ,  meant  itiat  ttie  tenth  month  w«s  the  time  for 
the  birth ;  and  ifihey  express  themselves  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  meant  ten  months  complete,  h  Is  be- 
cause they  QBuall/  reckoned  Inclusively.  The  diflbrence 
between  stilar  and  lunar  months,  lo  which  some  have 
had  rect'vrse,  does  not  remove  any  of  the  difllculty. 
Hippocrates  epeaka  vari'iusly  of  the  period  of  gestation, 
but  seems  to  reckon  the  lon^rest  280  days,  or  nine  montha 
and  ten  days.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Peralans,  In 
the  time  of  Zoroaster,  counted  into  the  age  of  a  man  the 
nuu  months  of  bis  conception.— Airfrfer,  cited  Iqr  M.  de 
PeMoret,  in  a  treatise  on  Zoroaster,  CunitaciuSiand  Ma- 
homet*— T.  • 

1  Cfany  inipor/iiiMe.]— The  Inatleatlon  or  Indifference 
of  the  Ephorl  In  this  Instance  most  api^ear  not  a  little 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  thai  it  was  one  part 
of  their  appropriate  duty  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
their  queens,  in  order  to  prevem  the  pssibiliiy  of  any 
children  succeeding  to  the  throne  who  were  not  of  the 
(amily  of  Hercules.— T. 

t  OiBtd  hi$  name  ^-Which  means  prayed  fjr  by  the 
people,  being  compounded  of  demos  the  peiople,  and  ors- 
tss  nrayed  lor.— 2! 


grandaon  of  Agis:  Jie  ccnditioiM  were,  that 
Leutycbid«fs  sbouki  succeed  to  the  dignity  ef 
Demaratus,  and  ahould  in  return  assist  Cleo- 
menea in  hia  designs  upon  .£gina.  l.cutycbi- 
des  entertained  an  implacable  animoaity  agiiail 
Demaratua.  He  had  lieen  eogag^d  to  many 
Percaloa,  the  daughter  of  Chiloo,  grand- 
daughter of  Demsrmenes,  but  Demaratua  insi- 
diously prevented  him,  and  by  a  mixture  of 
violence  and  artifice  marrird  Percalos  himsrlt 
He  waa  therefore  not  at  all  reluctaut  to  acccdt 
to  the  proposals  of  Cleomenea,  and  to  asiisi 
him  against  Demaratua.  He  asserted,  tlier»> 
fore,  that  De maraina  did  not  lawfully  possess 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  not  being  the  son  of 
Ariaton.  He  was,  consequently,  careful  to  i^ 
member  and  repeat  the  expreasioB  which  ba^ 
fallen  from  Ariaton,  when  hia  aervant  first 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  son ; 
for,  afler  computing  the  time,  he  had  positiv»> 
ly  denied  that  be  waa  his.  Upon  this  incideoi 
Leutychides  atrongly  insisted,  and  made  ns 
scruple  of  declaring  openly,  that  Demaratus  wai 
not  the  son  of  Ariston.  and  tbat  hia  authori^ 
waa  illegal;*  to  confirin  this  be  adduced  tht 
teatimony  of  thoae  Ephori  who  were  prsical 
when  Ariaton  ao  ezpreased  himselL 

LXVI.  As  the  matter  began  to  be  a  subject 
of  general  dispute,  the  Spartana  thought  proper 
to  conault  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  Dcat* 
ratua  waa  the  aon  of  Ariaton  or  noL  Clcome* 
nea  waa  not  at  all  suspected  of  taking  any  care 
to  influence  the  Pythian  ;  bat  it  is  certain  that 
ha  induced  Cobon,  aon  of  Ariatophanles,  a 
man  of  very  great  authority  at  Delphi,  to  pre* 
vail  on  the  priestess  to  say  what  Cleomsncf 
doaired.^    The  name  of  thia  woman  was  Pe- 

8  TToe  ittfgal.y-ThiB  story  Is  related  with  equal  ai'- 
nuisneas  l>y  FkusanfaM,  book  lil.  c.  4:  from  wkeaee  wi 
may  conclude,  that  when  there  waa  even  any  asapkioe 
of  the  Inftdelity  uf  the  queens,  their  children  were  >ncs» 
paciuted  from  succeeding  Ui  the  throne.— See  Biuiaflitf 
also  on  a  similar  suliject,  boi  k  iil.  chap.  8.-7*. 

A  nsojf  whai  Clummua  dtnrtd.}  -It  is  bnpoislbls 
sulBclsntly  to  lament  the  Ignorance  and  Uclusioa  of  tiioaa 
tiroes,  when  an  Insidioua  expression,  corru|AlyubuiDail 
from  ths  Pythian,  was  suAclent  to  involve  a  vb»>ls 
kingdom  in  misery  and  t>l  lod :  of  thie  the  &te  of  Cnt8i% 
as  rscorded  In  the  first  l»oi  k  of  Herodotua,  iea  meisonr 
ble  inatance :  but  I  have  twf -re  ms  an  exanirl«i  Jo  ^ 
Slratagcmata  of  P  lyanus,  where  this  artifice  and  se- 
duction of  the  Pythian  had  a  contrary  eflbd.  b  wu  ^T 
bribing  the  priestess  of  Delphi  that  Lyrurrus  oUetoed 
from  the  Lacedwmonlana  an  ot«dience,  which  rendcnd 
their  nation  great  and  powerful,  and  their  legtsUinr  isi' 
nwrtal.  Dem'>ethenea  als'^,  ia  one  if  bis  irsiiooaefaia^. 
Philip,  accusea  that  monarch  of  aeducing  ty  bhbia  the 
oracle  to  his  purposes.  However  the  tnilh  ««f  thia  on* 
be  ssUbUsbsd  fi^vm  many  well'Sutheniicated  facljjftha 
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rilla,  who,  U)  those  sent  on  thii  occasion,  de- 
nied that  Demaratus  wsa  the  son  of  Ariston. 
TIm  collui«ioti  bi'ing  afterwards  discovered, 
Ciibon  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Delphi,  and 
Peri  la  was  degraded  from  her  office. 

LXVII.    Such  were  the  measures  taken  to 
deprive  Demaratas  of  his  dignity  ;  an  affront 
which  was  afterwards  shown  him,  induced  him 
to  take  refuge  amongst  the  Medes.     Afier  the 
low  of  his  throne,  he  was  elected  to  preside  in 
Bone  inferior  office,  and  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  Gymnopvdia.^     Leutycbides,  who  had 
been  elected  king  in  the  room  of  Deroaratus, 
OManing  to  ridicule  and  insult  him,  sent  a  ser- 
Tsnt  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  his  pre- 
lent,  co«xipared  with  his  former  office.     Dema- 
ratus,  incensed  by  the  question,  replied,  that  he 
hioiselfhad  eiperivnced  both,  which  the  person 
who  had  a^ked  him  had  not;  he  added,  that 
this  question  should  prove  the  commencement 
of  macb  calamity  or  happiness  to  Sparta.  Say- 
ing this,  with  his  head  veiled,'  he  retired  from 
the  theatre  to  his  own  house ;  where,  having 
nerificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  he  sent  for   his 
mother. 


f>nowinz  picture  from  Lacan,nf  ihe  priestess  of  Delphi, 
■nderihe  tupptaad  infloeace  of  the  g<id,  can  navsr  tail 
of cliimfnc  «nsr  sppUuae  and  admiration,  th  msh  we  pity 
the  credulity  wtiich  regarded,  aud  the  spirit  which 
prompted  such  imposiHres: 


I  Molvf *i  flTjpi 
CoaftCil  at  IripndM,  vufbqp 
HaBBBt,  tf  hmeto  eoMcpit  pwkm  muMm, 
Qvid  •nasdmira  parlor  Jut  aRohnqrii 
Ipiritw  ieffaMi  lati :  tadaaqua  poUta 
PKlDr*  Ctrrtuvs  am  «:  qinm  pleoior  wtoi 


Espvli^  stqoa  bamiaaB  Mo  aiU  oadara  >»il 
Nellie.    llMciiat«r damaoa al iana per i 
Cttlla  imoa,  *iltw|Ha  dal,  i 
ErsKifl  dnoaa  ami*,  par  ianJa  lampli 
AneipM  earviea  ralat,  ■patxitqua  vagutl 
itf1padia,i 


5  nymnopadUa.']—Th\s  word  la  derived  from  y«fii*%f 
naked,  and  ««.;,  a  child ;  at  th!s  feaat  naked  children 
•un?  hymns  in  h^n'mr  iff  Ap'<!b,  and  of  the  three  hun. 
dnd  who  died  at  Therroopylw.  Athenmis  deacrilws  It 
at  a  kind  of  Pyrrhic  dance^n  which  the  yonng  men  ac- 
companied the  mntinn  of  their  feet  with  cenain  correa- 
poDiIIn?  and  graceful  ones  of  their  anna ;  the  whule  rep- 
resented the  realexerciae  of  wreatling.— 7*. 

6  Hi»  head  vei7«d.]~We  may  infer  from  hence,  that 
he  dsvoted  himself  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  deter- 
mined purpose.  The  veiling  uf  the  head  constituted 
pan  of  the  awful  ceremt^ny  of  devoiion  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Sae  the  f  >rm  minutely  and  admirably  described 
fn  LIvj,  bonk  viif.  where  Decius  Mus  devotes  himself 
fir  the  preservation  of  the  R  >man  army.  After  calliog 
to  the  Pitntifex  to  perf  >rm  the  accustomed  ceremonies, 
be  was  ordered,  togam  prwtextam  sumere,  et  velato 
eopiU  mana  suMer  io«am  ad  menium  eierta,  super  teliua 
soLrjecium  pedibus  staniemi  sic  dicers. 


LXVIII,  On  her  appearance,  be  placed  in 
her  bauds  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  so- 
Jeronly  addressed  her  in  these  words : — »*  I  call 
upon  you,  mother,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
and  in  particular  by  Jupiter  Herceus,''  in  whose 
immediate  presence  we  are,  to  tell  me,  without 
disguise,  who  my  father  was.  Leutychides,  in 
tlie  spirit  ef  hatred  and  jealou«y,  has  objected 
to  me,  that  when  you  married  Ariston  yoa 
were  with  child  by  yolir  former  husband : 
others  more  insolently  have  asserted,  that  one 
of  your  slaves,  an  ass-driver,  enjoyed  your  fa- 
miliarity, and  that  I  am  his  son  ;  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  by  every  thing  sacred,  to  diacloee  the 
truth.  If  you  really  have  done  what  is  related 
of  you,  your  conduct  is  not  without  example, 
and  there  are  many  in  Sparta  who  believe  that 
Ariston  had  not  the  power  of  becoming  a  father, 
otherwise,  they  say,  he  must  have  had  children 
by  his  former  wives." 

LXIX.  His  mother  thus  replied : — •«  My  son, 
as  you  have  thus  implored  me  to  declare  ihe 
truth,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  When  Ariston 
had  conducted  me  to  his  house,  on  the  third 
night  of  our  marriage,  ■  personage  appeared  '  to 
me  resembling  Ariston,  who  after  enjoying  my 
person  crowned  me  with  a  garland  '  he  had  in 


7  Jvjtiter  ferrous.]— Jupiter  was  worshipped  under 
this  title,  as  the  Deus  Penet rails,  the  protecu>r  of  the  io- 
nermost  recesses  of  the  house :  he  was  s'l  called  from 
Ef«9(,  which  signifies  the  interinr  part  of  a  house.— 7*. 

8  A  penonmge  o/ipearMij— This  story  in  many  res- 
pects bears  a  resemblance  to  what  !s  rel  ited  in  Grecian 
history  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  chas* 
tity  of  his  mother  Olyropia  beinjr  In  a  similar  manner 
questioned,  the  fictfon  of  his  l)eing  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
who  conversed  familiarly  with  his  mother  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  at  flrai  f<mnd  advocates  with  the  IgooTam 
and  superstitious,  and  was  aflerwards  ctrnflrnied  and 
esublished  by  his  career  of  conquest  and  clory.  Of  ihia 
fiible  no  happier  ose  has  ever  been  made,  than  by  I>ry 
den,  in  bis  Ode  on  8l  Cecilia's  Day  * 

Tha  aDOf  bagu  fraan  Jove, 
Wbo  lafl  kit  UiaM  aaab  above ; 
Such  li  Qie  power  of  nighiy  Love  I 
A  dngoBli  Sarjr  fern  Irtliad  the  god . 
SaNiiM  aa  nimM  ipiraa  he  Inid, 
Wbaa  ba  to  fair  drapia  pMMi  ; 
Aad  while  ke  aa^t  bar  aaowy  brral, 
Than  nwid  her  deader  waM  he  carTd, 
jiad  aluipV  as  imy  of  hlneaU;  a  tvnniga  et  the  world. 

Plotareh,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  informs  us  that  a 
dragon  was  ones  seen  to  lie  close  to  Olympia  whilst  she 
slept,  afwr  which  her  husband  Philim  either  suspecting 
her  to  be  an  enchantress,  or  imagining  s^nM  god  to  be 
his  rival,  could  never  be  induced  to  regard  her  with  af 
feci  ion.— 7*. 

9  Crmcned  m«  mlh  a  gaHand.^-^^V^  learn  from  • 
passage  in  Ovid,  not  only  that  it  was  customary  to  wear 
garlands  in  convivial  meetings,  which  other  authors  tell 
us  in  a  thousand  places,  but  that  In  the  festive  gaysij  <iK 
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bis  hand,  and  retired.  Soon  afterwards  Aria- 
ton  came  to  me,  and  seeing  me  with  a  garland, 
inquired  who  gave  it  me ;  I  said  that  he  had, 
but  tbia  he  aeriously  denied ;  I  protested,  how- 
ever, that  he  bad ;  and  I  added,  it  was  not  kind 
in  him  to  deny  it,  who,  after  having  enjoyed 
my  person,  placed  the  garland  on  my  head. 
Arbton,  seeing  that  I  persevered  in  my  story, 
waa  satisfied  that  there  had  been  aome  divine 
interposition  ;*  and  this  opinion  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  from  its  appearing  that  this  garland 
had  been  taken  from  the  shiine  of  the  hero  As- 
trobachus,  which  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
our  house  :  and  indeed  a  aoothsayer  declared, 
that  the  personage  I  speak  of  waa  that  hero 
himaelf. — I  have  now,  my  eon,  told  you  all  that 
you  wished  to  know ;  you  are  either  the  son  of 
Astrobachus  or  of  Ariston,  for  that  very  night 
I  conceived.  Your  enemiea  particularly  object 
to  you,  that  Ariston,  when  he  first  heard  of 
your  birth,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  many, 
that  you  could  not  possibly  be  bis  son,  as  (he 
time  of  ten  months  was  not  yet  completed ;  but 
be  said  this  from  his  ignorance  of  auch  matters. 
Some  women  are  delivered  at  nine,  others  at 
aeven  months ;  all  do  not  go  ten.  I  was  de- 
livered of  you  at  seven;  and  Ariston  himself 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  uttered  those 
words  foolishly. — With  regard  to  all  other  cal- 
umnies, you  may  safely  despise  them,  and  rely 
npon  what  I  have  aaid.  Aa  to  the  story  of  the 
iss-driver,  may  the  wives  of  Leutycbides,  and 
of  those  who  say  such  things,  produce  their 
husbands  children  from  aas-drivers." 

L'XX.  Pemaratus  having  heard  all  that  he 
wished,  took  some  provisions,  and  departed  fur 
Elis;  he  pretended,  however,  that  ho  was  gone 


the  roonwnt,  H  was  noi  uousual  for  one  friend  to  give 
them  to  another : 

Bnic  n  frrtc  blbM,  ioHcoi  cniwwte  priDtm, 
Huk  delur  cipiti  demph  ooraoa  tnow 

1  Divine  iHterpo»itian.'}—lanumenblt  instsncee  occur 
In  ancient  history,  rr>m  which  we  maf  conclude,  that  ihe 
paselona  of  iniemperate  but  artful  men  did  ma  fail  tu 
avail  themnelvef  of  the  ignorance  and  supersiliious  cre> 
dality,  with  which  the  heathen  world  wae  tiver^pread,  to 
acconlplieh  their  dtehoneel  purpoM*.  It  were  endless 
to  specify  examples  in  all  respects  resembling  this  I  e- 
fure  us;  ftm  it  may  seem  wonderful,  that  their  occurring 
00  very  often  did  noi  tend  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  in. 
terrapt  their  success.  S<Hne  licentious  minister  of  the 
divine  persmace  in  qnostion  might  easily  crown  him> 
S^lf  with  a  consecrated  sarland,  avail  himself  of  an  im> 
puted  resembUmce  to  ihe  hiisliand  of  the  woman  who 
had  excited  his  passion,  and  with  no  greater  difllculiy 
prevail  on  a  brother  priest  ia  make  a  declaration ;  which 
at  the  same  time  snflened  the  crims  of  the  woman,  and 
gniified  her  vanity.— 7*. 


to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The  Lace- 
daemonians suspected  and  pursued  him.  De- 
maratus  had  already  crossed  from  Elis  to 
Zacynthus,  where  the  Lacedasmonisns  still  fol- 
lowing him,  seized  bis  person  and  his  servants ; 
these  they  carried  away,  but  the  Zacynthtans 
refusing  to  let  them  take  Pemaratus,  he  passed 
over  into  Asia,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived by  Darius,  and  presented  with  many  lands 
and  cities. — Such  waa  the  fortune  of  Demari- 
tus,  a  man  distinguished  amongst  his  country- 
men by  many  memorable  deeds  and  sayinga ; 
and  who  alone,  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,'  ob 
tained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  gamea  in  the 
charint-race  of  four  horses. 

LXXI.  Leutychidea  the  son  of  Menaria, 
who  succeeded  Demaratus  after  he  had  been 
deposed,  bad  a  son  named  Zeuxidamus,  called 
by  aome  of  the  Spartans,  Cyniscus,  or  the 
whelp.  He  never  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Sparta, 
but  dying  before  his  father,  left  a  son  named 
Archidamus.  Leutycbides,  on  the  loss  of  hia 
son,  took  fur  bis  second  wife  Eurydame,  sister 
of  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactoris  ;  by  her 
he  had  a  daughter  called  Lampito,  but  no  male 
ofi*8pring :  she,  by  the  consent  of  Leutycbides, 
was  married  to  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeazi- 
damus. 

LXXTL  The  latter  days  of  Leutycbides 
were  not  spent  in  Sparta:  but  the  cause  of 
Demaratus  waa  avenged  in  thia  manner  :^- 
Leuty chides  commanded  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  an  expedition  against  Tbessaly,  and 
might  have  reduced  the  whole  couAtry;  but 
auflering  himaelf  to  be  bribed  by  s  large  aum  of 
money,  he  was  detected  in  his  own  camp,  sit- 
ting on  a  aack  of  money.'  Being  brought  to 
a  public  trial,  be  waa  driven  from  Sparta,  and 
hia  house  rased.^     He  fled  to  Tegea,  where  be 

3  Alone,  cf  all  the  kinge  ^8parta.']-'kl  this  passage 
Valcnaer  remarks,  that  these  Spartan  princes  were  prcw 
hably  of  ihe  opinion  of  Agesilaus,  who,  as  is  recrrded  in 
Pluurch,  said,  that  the  victories  at  these  games  wers 
carried  rather  by  riches  than  by  mcriL— 7*. 

3  Sark  tf  money."]—**  In  the  more  ancient  mani»> 
scripts,**  says  Wesseling,  **  these  words  were  probably 
j  lined  together,  whence  copyists  in  aflenlmes  separa- 
ting these  two  words  have  inin^uced  a  fiilse  reading.** 
Various  errors  of  a  similar  kind  have  crept  into  modern 
ediii  <ns  of  ancient  books. 

4  Ifia  house  raz«f.]— This  still  constitutes  part  of  the 
punishment  annexed  k>  the  crime  of  high  treason  in 
France,  and  to  great  state  crimes  in  many  places.  In 
the  m  iment  of  popuUr  fury,  when  violent  resentment 
will  not  wait  the  si  )W  detemiiuiions  of  die  law  to  b« 
appeased,  it  may  admit  of  some  extenuation ;  but  that  in 
a  civilized  people  it  should  \>t  part  of  any  legal  dectsiuOy 
seems  preposterous  and  unmeaning— 7* 
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died ;  but  the  above  evebti  bappenctl  eome 
tim«  afterwards. 

LXXIII.  Cleomenea,  bsTing  aucceeded  in 
Kif  dcaigna  upon  Deniaralus,  took  with  him 
Leutjchidea,  and  proceeded  against  ^gina, 
with  which  he  was  ezceedinglj  exasperated,  on 
account  of  the  insult  be  bad  received.  The 
people  of  ^gtna,  on  seeing  tbemseWes  assailed 
bj  the  two  kings,  did  not  meditate  a  long  resis- 
taace ;  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  and  affluent 
were  selected  as  hostages :  among  these  were 
Cries,  son  of  Poljcritos,  and  Casambris,  son 
of  Aristocrates,  men  of  considerable  authority. 
Being  carried  to  Attica,  they  there  remained 
among  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 

LXXIY.     Cleoroenes    afterwards    fled    to 
Thessaly ;  for  his  treachery  against  Demaratus 
becoming  manifest,  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
the  Spartans :  from  thence  he  went  to  Arcadia, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  commotion, 
by  stirring  up  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta. 
Amongst  other  oaths,  he  exacted  of  them  an 
engagement  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
Shink  proper  to  conduct  them.     He  particular- 
ly wiahed  to  carry  the  principal  men  to  the  city 
of  Nonacris,  there  to  make  them  swear  by  the 
waters  of  Styx.*    These  waters  are  said  to  be 
found  in  thia  part  of  Arcadia :  tbere  is  but  lit- 
tle water,  and  it  falls  drop  by  drop  from  a  rock 
mto  a  villey,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  circular 


6  Waitn  qf  Styx.}— It  appears  by  this  passage  that 
tbe  Oraeka  aaa^nitled  at  Nanacrii  to  iwaar  by  ihe  wa- 
tenof  Siyx ;  when  their  oalha  were  to  be  considered  aa 
hviohbU :  the  goda  alao  awjre  hy  Styx,  and  it  was  the 
fivataai  oath  thejr  could  mm.  **  Thia  waur,"  obaenrea 
Pttuaaniaa,  **  is  mortal  to  men  and  aninnala ;"  it  waa, 
doubtleaa,  f  >r  thia  reaaon  that  It  waa  aaid  to  be  a  foun- 
taia  of  the  infarnal  reglona.  Thia  water  could  not  be 
preaerred,  but  in  a  Teaael  made  of  the  horn  of  a  roule'a 
hoof  See  Pliny,  N.  H.  I.  xxx.  c.  16.—"  Ungulaa  tanium 
DBlantm  repertaa,  neque  aliam  ullam  materiam  qua 
BOD  perroderetur  a  Toneno  Stygia  aqua.'*  Faaaanlaa 
fivea  the  aame  efficacy  to  the  born  of  a  horae'a  hoof;  and 
Plutarch  to  that  of  an  AU.^LorcfUr. 

A  few  m->re  paniculara  on  thia  subject,  omitted  by  Lar- 
Cher,  and  leas  Ikmiliar  perhaps  to  an  English  reader,  I 
shall  add  to  the  above.  Pliny  aaya,  it  waa  remarkable 
fjr  producing  a  flab,  the  taste  of  which  waa  fatal.  The 
a  'lemniiy  with  which  the  goda  regarded  the  awaarlng  by 
Blyx,  la  mantloned  by  Virgil : 


Dii  CTjiaqy  jw»ra  U— t  •(  ftllara  nuM^ 

Tfc  ncrad  rtiMM  wbMh  )»•«•■%  iapwjl  ihto 
JUtato  ia  oatba.  and  faui  to  tiobta. 

Tha  circumaiance  of  thia  oath  beini;  resarded  by  the 
gnda  aa  inviolable,  la  mentioned  by  Homer,  Heslod,  and 
all  the  more  ancient  writers.  The  punishment  Bupp«>aed 
to  be  annexed  to  the  perjury  of  goda  in  thia  inatance, 
waa  that  of  beinir  tortured  9fiOO  years  in  Tarurua.— Sea 
Serw'mB  on  the  6th  book  of  the  JEneid  —7*. 


wall. — Nonacria  is    an    Arcadian   city,  neai 
Phereos. 

LXXY.  When  the  Lacedemonians  heard 
what  Cleomenes  waa  doing/  through  fear  of 
the  consequences,  they  invited  bim  back  to 
Sparta,  offering  him  bis  former  dignity  and  sta- 
tion. Immediately  C7  bis  return  he  was  seized 
with  madness,  of  w;.  ich  he  bad  Itefore  discover- 
ed very  strong  sympton.s:  for  whatever  citizen 
he  happened  to  meet,  he  acruplcd  nut  to  strike 
him  on  the  face  with  his  sceptre.'  This  ex- 
travagant behaviour  induced  bis  friends  to  con- 
fine bim  in  a  pair  of  stocks;  seeing  himself,  on 
some  occasion,  left  with  only  one  person  to 
guard  him,  he  demanded  a  sword  ;  the  roan  at 
first  refuseil  to  obey  bim,  but  finding  bim  per- 
sist in  his  request,  he  at  length,  being  an  Helot, 
and  afraid  of  what  he  threatened,  gave  him  one. 
Cleomenes,  as  soon  aa  he  received  the  sword, 
began  to  cut  the  flesh  off  his  legs  ;^  and  from 
his  legs  he  ascended  to  his  thighs,  and  from 
his  thighs  to  hia  loins,  till  at  length,  making 
gashes  in  his  belly,  be  died.  The  Greeks  in 
general  consider  his  death  as  occasioned  by  his 
having  bribed  the  Pythian  '  to  give  an  answer 
Bgninat  Demaratua.  The  Athenians  alone  as- 
sert, that  he  was  thus  punishrd  for  having 
plundered  the  temple  of  the  goddess  at  Eleu- 

6  With  tht  r-<prrc.>-Tbat  princes  and  iodividoala  of 
high  rank  ci^rrled  their  acepirea,  or  inaitinia  uf  their 
disnity,  frequently  In  their  handa,  may  be  concluded 
from  variima  paaaagaa  of  ancient  writera :  many  exam- 
plea  of  thia  occur  in  Homer.  When  Theraiias  claroor- 
uusly  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Oreeks  to  murmura  and 
■edition,  Ulyaaaa  is  deacribed  aa  striking  him  with  tlia 
acepire  he  had  in  hia  hand :  * 

Th*  wiigkljr  Mpb«  oa  kisladt  dMMiA : 
Ob  tb*  rawd  boBdi  Q»  bfcMdy  luBMMtn  rbe ; 
Tba  Inn  vriag  ilirtiaf  tnm  hb  bi^pud  tjm. 

The  moat  ancient  aceptre  waa  pr  >bably  a  ataflTto  real 
upon,  aa  Ovid  deacribea  Jupiter  aa  resting  upon  hia  ;  it 
waa  a  mora  ancient  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown ; 
the  first  Roman  who  aasaroad  the  acapira  waa  Tarquin 
the  Pri»ud.— 7*. 

7  Cut  thefiUh  offMt  /egw.]— Looginua  inatancea  this 
and  a  aimilar  paaaage  in  Hen^dotua,  to  show  how  a  mean 
action  may  be  ezpresaed  in  bold  and  1  fty  worda ;  aee 
aection  xxxl.-4ha  Wf>rd  here  uaed  by  Herodoiua  ia 
«arMxer^iv«r.  The  Other  poaaaga  of  Her  d  ttua,  alluded 
to  by  Longinua,  ia  in  book  vii.  c.  181.  where  ihfee  Gre- 
cian abipa  are  described  aa  reaiatingten  Persian  veaaela: 
speaking  of  Pyihes,  who  commanded  one  of  the  firmer, 
he  aaya, "  that  after  hia  ahip  waa  taken,  he  perae  vered  in 
flghting,"  fc  i  nmTt»tfvtyn6n  »«•(,  or,aa  we  should  aay 
in  En^liah,  **  till  he  waa  quite  cut  to  piccea."— 7*. 

8  Having  bribed  the  Py/Aion.j— The  disease  of  mad 
nesa  waa  frequently  cooaldered  by  the  ancienia  aa  an> 
uexed  by  the  gods  to  more  atrocious  acta  <>f  impiety,  and 
wickedneaa.— Oreslea  waa  struck  with  madneas  for  kill- 
ing  hia  mother;  (Edipua,  fur  a  ainiiiar  crime:  Ajax 
Oileus  f^r  violating  the  aanciiiy  of  a  temple,  &c.— 2*. 
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Bta.'  The  ^rgivet  sny,  that  it  was  beeanse  he 
bad  forced  many  of  their  countrymen  from  the 
refuge  they  hud  taken  in  the  temple  of  Argos«* 
and  had  not  only  put  them  to  fhe  aword,  but 
had  impioualy  aet  fire  to  the  aacred  wood. 

LXXVT.  Cleomenea,  upon  cmiaulting  the 
Delphic  prac!e,  had  been  told  that  he  abould  eer* 
tainiy  become  maater  of  Argoa :  he  accordingly 
led  a  body  of  SparTona  to  the  river  Eraainua,' 
which  ia  raid  to  flow  from  the  Stymphaltan  lake. 
Tbia  lake  ia  believed  to ahow  itaelf  a  aecond  lime 
m  the  territoriea  of  Argoa,  after  dieappearing  for 
oome  time  in  an  immense  gulf;  it  ia  then 
called  by  the  Argtvea,  Emainua.  Arriving  at 
thia  ri\er,  Cleomenea  offered  aacrificea  to  it : 
the  entraila  of  the  victim  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement to  paaa  the  atream,*  from  which  inci- 
dent  he  affectiH]  to  praiae  the  river  god  for  bia 
attachment  to  bia  countrymen ;  but,  neverthe* 
leaa,  vowed  that  the  Argivea  ahould  have  no 
occasion  to  rejoice.  Prom  henee  he  advanced 
to  Thyrea,  where  he  aacrificed  i  bull  to  the 
Ocean,*  and  embarking  hia  forcea,  proceeded  to 
Tirynthia  and  Nanplia. 

1  CtodibStet  at  £2eti>t«.]--Cerea  and  Proaerptna. 

<*  We  turned  lo  the  •  uib,  loto  the  plain  LleusiCf 
which  extends  ab  at  a  league  every  way ;  It  is  probably 
the  plain  cilled  Rari  ifi,  where  they  aay  the  corn  was 
sowed ;  there  is  a  I  ns  hill,  which  divides  the  plain,  ex- 
tendina  U*  the  eaai  within  a  mile  uf  ibe  aeat  and  on  tke 
a«'tttb  side  is  not  half  a  mile  fnim  it :  at  the  east  end  of 
this  hill  the  ancient  Eleusls  Was  altttatad.  About  a  mile 
befire  we  came  to  h,  I  aaw  the  rains  of  a  small  temple 
to  the  east,  which  might  be  thai  which  was  built  al  the 
thraahing-fl  N>rof  Tript-  Icmus. 

**  In  the  plain,  near  the  niirth  f  tot  of  the  hill,  are  many 
pieces  of  si'tnes  and  pillars,  which  probably  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  tenifle  of  Diana  Propylaa,  «hich  was  be. 
fiire  the  pates  cf  the  city ;  and  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  an  ad vn need  gn^und,  there  ere  many  imperfect 
rui US,  pieces  f  pillnrs,  and  entablatures,  and  doubtless  it 
is  the  spot  cf  tb*  *Mtt\A9  of  Ceres  and  Pruserpine."  Sec. 
^Peeockt,u.  liU 

2  Ttvtple  tf  .-tr^tw.]— Thia  Argoa  waa  the  aon  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Ni^ibe,  daughter  of  Fhorone  ;  be  had  given  liis 
Dame  to  Argi  s,  and  the  territory  he  possessed.  He  had 
no  temple,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  chapel ;  Pausaniss 
speaks  only  •  f  his  monnmenti  which  doubtless  stood  in 
the  wood  cnnsecrated  to  him. 

This  Anri>s  .was  very  diS^rent  from  him  surnamed 
Panoplies,  wh<i  had  eyes  in  every  part  of  his  b*  dy :  this 
was  the  mm  of  Aven  r,  and  greatfraodson  of  him  of 
whom  we  speak.— l-or'A«r. 

3  frtMrni/e.]— Accnrding  to  Strsbo  there  was  another 
river  of  this  nante ;  the  one  iicre  mentioned  is  now  call* 

J  R&sino,  and  was  cnlled  by  Ovid  "  ingens  Erasinus." 
Rcdditur  Atvolki*  ing»a  EntiiMa  ia  agrii.  T. 

A  Ko  atrouragement  toptut  the  sfrram. ].-In  Lticani 
when  Cirsar  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Kulicon,  the 
genius  of  his  c  luntry  is  represented  ss  appearing  to  him 
in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  porpitse.— The  whole 
Jtscripiion  is  admirat.ly  beautiful. 

6  A  buU  to  tht  Orion.]—    bull  waa  the  aaual  victim 


LXXVII.     The  Argivea,  hearing  of  thii. 

advanced  to  the  aea  to  repel  him :  aa  aoon  at 

they  came  to  Tirynthe.'at  •  place  called  Sipta, 

they  encamped  in  the  I.*acedKmonian  territory, 

at  no  great  diatjince  from  the  eneraj.    Tbey 

were  not  ao  much  afraid  of  meeting  tbe'r  adfcr- 

sariea  openly  in  the  field,  aa  of  fallirg  into 

an  ambuacade :  of  thia  indeed  they  bad  been 

forewarned  by  the  Pythian,  in  the  declaration 

made  jointly  to  the  Milesianaandthemaelvcs:-^ 

When''  female  hands  the  atrenclh  of  man  shall  turn. 

And  anutng  Ai|:lvea  gain  a  f  1  •ri'-tis  name, 

W(  men  of  Ant<<s  shall  much  grief  display, 

And  thus  shall  one  in  fbture  a^es  say : 

**  A  serjient  huge,  which  wreathed  hs  br^y  round, 

From  a  keen  sword  received  a  moital  wvond." 

These  incidenta  filled  the  Argivea  with  (ha 
greatest  terror  ;  they  accordingly  rcaolvrd  to 
regulate  their  motiona  by  the  herald  of  the  ad- 
verae  army  ;  aa  often,  therefore,  aa  this  t^ccr 
communicated  any  public  order  to  the  Lac^ 
dcmoniana,  tbey  did  the  same. 

LXXVIII.  Cleomenea  ukiog  notioo  tbtt 
the  Argivea  obaerved  what  the  herald  of  hia 
army  announced,  directed  that  when  the  signal 
should  be  given  for  bia  aoMiera  to  dine,  tbry 
ahould  immediately  take  their  arms  and  ttttck 
the  Argivea.  The  Lacedemoniana  upon  ihif 
gave  the  signal  for  dinner,  the  Argivea  did  the 
aaroe  ;  but  whiUt  they  were  engaged  in  eating, 
the  enemy  ruahed  upon  them,  alew  a  prodigicti 


to  the  Dil  M aeni.  Horsca  repreaeota  one  as  sscHScsd 
to  Pluli> ;  Tirpil,  to  Neptuoe  and  Api-Ilo ;  H<  mer,  to 
the  sea,  end  to  rivers.  It  was  n«»t  frequently,  if  It  •■» 
ever  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Bacchus  was  somslla** 
worshipped  with  the  head  iT a  t  ull :  and  I  have  beftvs 
observed,  that  the  lull  sacrificed  u>  the  E^ptiMnTTplwa 
gave  '»ccasl'n  to  the  gvlden  calf  <'f  the  Israelites.— T*. 

6  TYryn/Ae.]— Fr  m  this  place  Hercules  was  soBa* 
times  called  Tlrynthiua. 

7  W^ew.]— The  flrrt  part  of  this  oracle  latJr^nlncdbf 
what  Pauasnias  and  Plutarch,  whh  liule  var^tioo  frfB 
each  other,  relate.  The  Ar^iTe  worrien,  uklnp  arat 
under  the  conduct  of  Telesilla,  repelled  the  anenpM<|f 
Cle  imenes  on  their  city,  with  the  I  ss  cf  numlent^^* 
men.— Plutarch,  after  i  elating  the  ab  •ve,addi  sps^cir- 
rumstances  an  very  »  hiinsical,  thai  I  may  wi.il  be  txfs* 
ed  insrrting  them.  "  Strme  asaen,"  says  PJutareb,  *  that 
the  above  feat  of  the  w  men  was  peif  mied  on  lb« 
f  urth  of  the  month  called  Hermarus  "hen  to  this  d»f 
they  celebrate  the  feast  called  Hytrisi.  ta,  when  ib«  «* 
men  are  cl  >thed  in  the  coats  and  breeches  t>f  nwo,  ^ 
the  men  in  the  veils  and  petticoats  of  wrroeu. '  He  pro* 
ceeds  lo  any,  that  the  w  men,  to  repair  the  warn  if  io«Oi 
having  many  of  them  1  st  their  hus*)ands,  did  n<*o»f2 
their  servants,  I  ui  first  admitted  the  best  if  tbeir  imkpr 
\>UTa  to  the  rishts  •  f  citizens,  and  sfterwards  earned 
them.  But  on  their  repn«chingand  instllojr  these*"* 
bands,  a  law  passed  that  new-married  woineft  wb<« 
they  lay  f  >r  the  first  time  wUh  ibeir  husl«nda  ibottU 
wear  beards.—  T. 
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DQmber,  and  tairoanded  many  others,  who  es- 
apfiig  from  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  grove 
ofArgoii 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  lemained  here,  Clc- 
omeoee  determined  on  the  following  meaaure : 
-4)y  meana  of  aooie  deaertera,  be  learned  the 
oamea  of  all  thoae  Argivea  who  had  escaped  to 
this  grove;  theae  he  called  oat  one  by  one, 
telling  them  that  he  bad  received  their  ranaom ; 
this,  ID  the  Peloponneae,  u  a  fixed  sum,  and 
ii  Mttled  at  two  min«  for  each  captive.  The 
namber  of  the  Argivea  waa  fifty,  who  as  they 
respectively  caroo  out,  when  called,  Cleomcnes 
pnt  to  death.  This  incident  was  unknown  to 
(boss  who  lemained  in  the  asylum,  the  thick- 
nsM  of  the  wood  not  allowing  them  to  aee 
what  paaaed;  till  at  length  one  climbing  a  tree, 
taw  the  transaction,  after  which  no  one  appear- 
ed when  called. 

LXXX.  Cleomenes  then  ordered  )d9  helots 
to  encompass  the  wood  with  materiala  for  the 
parpoae,  and  they  obeying  him,  it  waa  set  on 
fire.*  Whilst  it  wss  burning,  Cleomenes  de- 
arvd  to  know  of  one  of  the  fugitives  to  what 
divinity  the  grove  was  sacred.  He  replied,  to 
Argoa.  At  this  the  Laeediemonian,  in  great 
agitation,  exclaimed — '«  O  Apollo,  thy  predic- 
tion baa  misled  me,  promising  me  that  I  should 
be  maater  of  Argos.  Thy  oracle  haa,  I  fear,  no 
other  termination.*' 

LXXXI.  Cleomenes  afterwards  permitted 
the  greater  part  of  bia  forces  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta; and  reeerving  only  a  aelect  body  of  a  thou- 
and  men,  he  went  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  Wishing  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
oiea  himself  on  the  altar;  the  priest  forbade 
him,  aaying,  it  was  a  privilege  granted  to  no 
forsignef.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  helots  to 
drag  the  priest  from  the  altar,'  and  beat  him. 

8  fiU  on/fre.]— Mr.  Mas->n,  in  his  adinktible  tnfcAjof 
Caractacus,  his  mads  an  excellent  use  of  ihe  supposed 
mncihj  of  the  .erures  at  Mana.  The  circomstance  of 
Cle  'menea  selling  fire  to  the  eacred  grove  of  Argos, 
oeara  in  nnanj  ioitances  a  resemblance  to  the  taming 
of  the  groves  of  the  Dniidi,  by  Aulus  Didius,  the  Roman 
leader. 

Ctimelaam^^mHB,  mj  loved  ehiU,  ud  laUlite  (h«  lui, 

To  hail  par  bnitiwr  fictor. 

Ckanm.  That  the  no ! 

O  hwiWi  hunui !  SMriwjpotit  tnt  , 

UntHTOur  ff^m'.  they  blaae,  Ihey  hhm   Oh,  toaaA 
Tin  trwDp  again,  afr— 7*. 

9  Drof  the  ptiett  from  the  a/'or.]— A  efmnar  act  of 
▼i  leoce  Is  recorded  by  Pluiarrh  cf  Alexander  the  Qreal. 
'MTlshing  tr>coii8uU  the  Delphic  onirle  concerning  the 
Boccess  n(  hie  deslzns  against  Persia,  he  happened  to  go 

at  a  time  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  and  the 


He  then  sacrificed,  and  afterwards  f  nrned  to 
Sparta. 

LXXX  If.  On  bia  return,  he  was  accused 
before  the  Ephori  *^  of  bribery,  and  of  neglect* 
ing  the  opportunity  he  had  of  taking  Argos. 
Whether  the  reply  which  Cleomenes  made  was 
true  or  false,  I  am  not  able  to  determine :  he 
oleerved,  that  having  taken  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Argos,  the  prediction  of  the  oracle 
seemed  to  him  finally  completed.  He  con- 
cluded therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to  moke  any 
further  attempts  upon  the  city,  till  he  should 
first  be  satisfied  from  his  sscrifices,  whether  . 
the  deity  would  assist  or  oppose  him.  When 
he  waa  performing  the  aacred  rites  auspiciously 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  flame  of  fire  "  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  image,  which 
entirely  convinced  him  that  he  should  not  take 
Argoa.  If  this  fiame  had  issued  from  the  head, 
he  ahould  have  taken  the  place  by  storm,  but 
its  coming  from  the  breast  decisively  declared 
that  all  the  purposes  of  the  deity  were  accom- 
plished. His  defence  appeared  plausible  and 
satisfactory  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  a  great  majority. 

LXXXIII.  Argoa  however  was  deprived 
of  so  many  of  its  citizens,  that  the  slaves 
usurped  the  management  of  aflairs,  and  exe- 
cuted the  offices  of  government :  but  when  the 
sons  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  grew  up, 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  after 
some  contest  expelled  the  slaves,  who  retired 
to  Tyrinthe,  which  they  seized.  Thry  for  a 
time  forbore  to  molest  each  other,  till  Oleander, 


fythian  refused  to  do  her  office.  Alexander  on  this 
went  to  her  hims'^.lf,  and  by  personal  Ti-ilence  dragged 
her  to  the  tem|  le :  fktigaod  with  her  exeniims  against 
him,  she  at  length  exclaimed,  *'  My  son,  you  are  invln< 
ciblc."  The  Maced  nian  prince  expressed  himself  per- 
fecily  satisfied  with  her  answer,  and  assured  his  soldiers 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  the  deity  any  more. 
-T. 

10  Ephori."}— Tht  reader  will  remember  that  it  was 
the  particular  office  <*f  the  Ephuri  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  ihe  Spartan  kinzs.—T'. 

1 1  FKame  o/fire.^^The  appearance  of  fire  self  kindled 
was  generally  deemed  among  the  ancients  an  auspicious 
omen ;  tnt,  like  nil  other  pmdigie''  and  modes  of  di^l 
nation,  they  vuricd  their  conc.ur^ions  concerning  it  ac- 
cording to  the  diffLrent  circurastaticv'S  and  places  in 
which  it  appenred.  Acc'>.ding  to  Plin),  Amphiaraus 
was  the  first  inventor  •  f  il  e  divtnati  a  by  hre. 

Aruspicium  Delphus  invenil,  ii^ai^picia  Amph!araUB, 
aaspiciH  avium  Tiresias  Thelnnus,  interpreiatiuuem  os. 
tenionim  ei  s  •nini  rum  Amphict/nn. 

Delphus  was  the  invenlirof  divinaii.nby  the  entrails 
of  beasts,  Aniphiarnus  filial  by  fire,TireBhis  h^Tl.eban 
of  that  r.f  birds,  ;\n\  Amph1ct;unof  the  Inierj^  ivationuf 
prodigies  and  dreums.— 7*. 
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:i  soothicycr  tnd  an  ArcadUn,  of  the  dUtrict  of 
Pbigaiua,  coining  »mong  them,  he  penuadcd 
tbj  slaves  to  attack  their  maaters.  A  tedious 
war  followed,  in  which  the  Argives  were  finally, 
though  with  difficulty,  victorious. 

LXXXIV.  The  Argivea  affirm,  Ihat  on 
account  of  the  thinga  before  mentioned,  Cleo- 
menes  lost  hta  reason,  and  came  to  a  miserable 
end.  The  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  will  not 
allow  bis  madneaa  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  divine  intcrpoaition ;  they  say,  that  com- 
municating with  the  Scythians,^  he  became  a 
drinker  of  wine,  and  that  this  made  him  mad. 
The  Scythian  Nomades,  afler  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  Darius,  determined  on  revenge : 
with  this  view  they  sent  ambassadora  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Spartana.  It  waa  accord- 
ingly agreed,  that  the  Scythiana  ahould  invade 
the  country  of  the  Medea,  by  the  side  of  the 
Phasis:  the  Spartans,  advancing*  from  Ephesus, 
were  to  do  the  same,  till  the  two  arroiea  formed 
a  junction.  With  the  Scythians  sent  on  this 
business,  Cleomenes  is  said  to  have  formed  too 
great  an  intimacy,  and  thence  \o  have  contracted 

1  Communiraiing  vith  the  8ytMama.'}^Se€  ihU  stnry 
referred  t )  in  Aihensus,  book  z.  c.  7 ;  fnnn  whence  we 
learn  that  ivinvStrsi,  or  to  tmiuie  the  Scythians,  be* 
came  pit^verbial  fir  intemperate  drinkins.— Seeals't  the 
Adagia  of  LrasmuSvupon  the  word  Episcythizare.— Hard 
drinkins  was  In  like  manner  Characteristic  of  the  Thra- 
siant.— See  Horace: 

Na^ inunn  lirtMB KTpMt 
h«iare,  Thrmn  Ml  I  Wlite  iMitanHi 

MOraiD,  TCnCMISVIWIM  BMCVim 

Sugvindi  pnSilwIi  rijUh— I.  L  ST. 

Again  the  same  author, 

KoncfoaudH 
Buchabor  Eaimk.-£.  ii.  T. 

Upon  the  word  Scyphis,  in  the  first  quotation,  it  may 
not  be  Imprttper  to  remark,  that  Athenwus  doulAs 
whether  the  word  rsven,  acyphus,  a  bowl,  quasi  nvsac. 
scythos,  Im  n'lt  derived  from  Scythis.  The  effect  of  in. 
temperate  drinking  is  well  described  in  the  Sjlonaon  of 
Prior: 

I  dnnk,  I  likfld  U  ■ol-'Hvw  mca,  nwM  Bofa^ 
Ab  airy  ntw  of  tmoHlary  JD)«  I 
Ib  vaio  I  traaled  dnt  lb*  Sowim  bowl 
Would  baniab  tamw  and  ealtfr*  the  noL 
To  f IM  late  rerci  and  immaOed  §mi 
WiM  dream  MceMdad  aod  dtaHtf\l  rHL 

AM  j«t  timmbaff^  uB  UM  Ue  ooMae 

Id  Ibe  pcniicioaidnughl }  tbrn  ivord  obMao* 

Or  hana,  wbi«  ,  ooea  alaneed,  Bad  trar  l|f 

InvfiicabM  s  tLa  loo  furmpl  fiply, 

Saad  of  WTcra  dittnat,  aod  fiarni  dabala, 

Wbat  w«  AbM  (boa,  aod  wbtf  wt  oo^  to  ball.— T. 
1  Adtanriug.'}-~Th9 word  mOreek  is ■vaA«iMtv;and 
Larcher  remarks,  that  this  w^ird  Is  used  la  almost  all 
the  historians,  f  r  to  advance  from  the  sea,  and  that 
therer.ire  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  was  culled  by 
Xenophon  the  ■*sB*r(«.  The  illueiraticn  is,  however, 
rather  unf  irtunate,  as  the  rettirn  of  Xenoph  m  was  n'>t 
from  the  sea,  bin  fnm  Cunaxa,  an  inlanj  pUce  on  the 
Ifophratss,  /o  thi  sea  at  Trapezus,  Stc—T. 


a  habit  of  drinking,  which  injured  the  facultiaa 
of  bis  miod.  From  which  incident,  whoever 
are  desirous  to  drink  intemperately,  are  said  la 
exclaim  Episcythiaon,  *•  Let  us  drink  like  Scy 
thisns." — eJuch  is  the  Spartan  account  of  CIco- 
menea.  To  roe,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  ohj^ecx  of  the  divine  vengeance,  on  ac- 
count of  n<*nirfratus. 

LXXX  Y.  'l*lie  people  of  ^gina  no  ajoncr 
received  ii4ifllti;mce  of  his  death,  than  they 
despatched  etuiMsries  to  Span  a,  to  complain  of 
Leutychides,  for  detaining  their  hostagea  at 
Athena.  The  Lacedemonians,  after  a  public 
consultation,  were  of  opinion  that  Leutychides 
had  greatly  injured  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina* 
and  they  determined  that  he  should  be  given  up 
t9  them,  and  be  carried  to  ^gina,  instead  of 
auch  of  their  countrymen  aa  wera  detained  at 
Athens.  They  were  alH>ut  to  lead  him  away, 
when  f  hrasides,  son  of  lieopropis,  a  Spartan 
of  approved  worth,  thua  addresaed  them :  **  Men 
of  iEgina,  what  would  you  do  1  would  yoa 
take  away  a  Spartan  prince,  whom  hia  country- 
men have  given  upl  Although  th**  Sp«rtans 
have  in  anger  come  to  thia  reaolutior  do  ye  not 
fear  that  they  will  one  day,  if  you  persist  in  yow 
purpose,  utterly  destroy  jour  country  1*'  This 
expostulation  induced  the  ^ginets  to  change 
their  firat  intentions :  they  nevertheless  insisted 
that  Leutychides  should  accompany  them  to 
Athena,  and  aet  their  countrymen  at  liberty. 

LXXXVL  When  Leutychides  arrived  at 
Athena,  and  claimed  the  hostagea,  the  Athe- 
niana,  who  were  unwilling  to  give  them  op,  de- 
murred.— ^Thf  y  said,  that  aa  the  two  kings  bad 
jointly  confided  these  men  to  their  care,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  give  them  up  to  one  of  them. 
L^pon  their  final  refuaal  to  aurrender  them, 
Leutychidea  thus  addressed  them,  *«In  tbii 
business,  Athenians,  you  will  do  what  yoo 
pleaae;  if  you  give  up  these  men,  you  will  act 
justly,  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  dishonest.  I 
am  desirous  however  to  relate  to  you  what  once 
happened  in  Sparta  upon  a  aimilar  occation: 
We  have  a  tradition  amongst  ua.  that  about 
three  ages  ago  there  lived  in  Lacedemon  a  man 
named  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epycides ;  he  wu 
famous  amongst  his  couiitrymen  for  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  in  particular  for  his  integ- 
rity. We  are  told,  that  in  proceaa  of  time  s 
Mile&ian  came  to  Sparta,  purpoaely  to  solicit 
this  man's  advice.  •  I  am  come,*  aaid  be,  ad- 
dressing  him,  *  trom  Maletus,  to  be  benefited 
by  your  iustice,  the  reputation  cf  which,  circo- 
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y&ng  through  Greece*  has  arrived  it   Ionia. 
I  have  compared   the  inaecure   condition  of 
looia  with  the  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  the 
Pdoponneee ;  and  obscnriog  that  the  wealth 
of  my  countrymen  ia  constantly  fluctuating. 
I  bava  been  induced  to  adopt  thia  measure : 
I  have  converted    half  of   my  property  into 
money,  which,  from  the  confidence  of  ita  being 
perfectly  aecure,  I  propoae  to  deposit  in  your 
hands;  take  it  therefore,  and  with  it  theae  pri- 
vale  marka ;  to  the  peraon  who  shall  convince 
yoQ  that  he  knows  them  you  will  return  it' 
The  Mtleaian  here  finished,  and  Glaucus  ac- 
cepted hie  money  upon  these  conditions.   After 
•  long  interral  of  time,  the  sons  of  the  above 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  and  preaenting  them- 
selvca  before  Glancua  protluced  the  teat  agreed 
apoo,  and  claimed  the  money.    He  however 
rejected  the   application  with  anger,  and  aa- 
fored  them  that  he  remembered  nothing  of 
the  matter.    •  If,*  aays  he,  *  I  should  hereafter 
be  able  to  recollect  the  circumataiice  you  men- 
tion,  I  will  certainly  do  you  justice,  and  reatore 
that  which  you  aay  I  have  received.    If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  claim  has  no  foundation,  I  ahall 
avail  myaelf  of  the  lawa  of  Greece  against  you ; 
I  therefore  invite  you  to  return  to  me  again, 
after  a   period  of  four  montha.*    The  Mile- 
nans  accordingly  departed  in  aorrow,  consider- 
ing themselvea  cheated  of  their  money :  Glau- 
cos,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  conault  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.    On  his  inquiring  whether 
he  might  absolve  himself  from  returning  the 
money  by  in  oath,  the  priestess  made  him  thia 
lepfy ; 

'*  GIaiiciis,'  thus  much  bj  swearing  you  may  gain, 
Through  life  iho  gi  Id  you  iaf«ljr  may  retain : 

3  OlaueuMf  eon  ^  DJpi  yd».>-The  words  of  this  ora- 
cle, as  has  Iwen  obaerved  Ly  many  writers,  and  In  par> 
licolar  by  Oroiius,  may  well  bo  compared  to  a  passage 
io  Zechariah,  v.  I— & 

**l  looked,  and  beh  Id  a  fljina  r^ll.— Then  said  he 
•did  me,  This  ia  ihe  carae  thai  sneih  over  the  fiice  of  the 
whnla  eanh :— and  It  shall  enter  into  the  house  of  the 
thia^  and  into  tho  h^iee  of  him  that  ewcareih  fiilsely  l^ 
ay  name :  and  it  ^11  remain  In  the  midetof  his  house, 
and  ahall  coasnroe  k,  with  the  timber  thereof^  and  the 
thereiiC** 

The  wuiTj  of  Olaucus  is  also  well  Introdacod  ty  Juvo- 
al,  Sal.  liii. 

Mpiwnm  qHSBUi  Kirs,  ^jora  ovDism 
)  ■!  1  rawMB  Jwv  fwn 
II  Minqia  iiumM*  «Mal 
:  tUI  HeUm  mukmn  Apnlla 
)  nvta,  VM  ■onlNM^  it  Imbm  cimcM 
VoeM  adji^i  4cMM  tapK  «<nai4< 
Cstiaclyi  iDto  pvitor  cwm  prali  oobioiim  ( 
El  fnmr*  k«f a  dadocHs  gaol*  (NOpinqpris 
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Swear  then— remembering  that  the  awftti  grata 
Conf  unds  alike  the  honeit  roan  and  knave : 
But  still  an  oaih  a  nameless  olfapring  baara, 
Which  thrngh  no  feet  h  haa,  no  arm  uprearsi 
SwIAly  the  fwijored  villain  will  o'eruke, 
And  uf  hia  race  emlre  destruction  make ; 
Whilal  their  deacendanis,  who  their  (lath  regard, 
Fortune  ne*er  fails  to  favour  and  reward." 

^  On  this  reply,  Glaucua  entreated  the  deity  to 
forgive  him ;  hut  he  waa  told  by  the  prieateaay 
that  the  intention  and  the  action  were  alike 
criminal.  Glaucua  then  aent  for  the  Mileaiana, 
and  reatored  the  money.-^My  motive,  O  Athe- 
nians, for  making  you  thia  relation,  remaina  to 
be  told.  At  the  preaent  day  no  deacendant  of 
Glaucua,  nor  any  tracea  of  hia  family,  are  to  bo 
found ;  they  are  utterly  extirpated  from  Sparta. 


A  Irwiy  Sputu  WM  bdhit  to  cbal, 
(Th*  coia  hnkV  lovely,  ind  Iht  tag 
BktcI  Om  tnal—)  and  with  M  oalli 
Thi  priM,  and  htfh  hb  daladMlfHMd  { 
Bol  waak  ta  ri^  and  or  tlM  OBda  rfnid, 
And  Ml  wdl  fmed  b  thafanwt 
Ha  goM  to  Dalptat  koiMy  tap  advica, 
Aod  Snb  tha  priariaa  bf  CBMoaad  rcpllM  i 
Expact  MM  TC^gaMca  bjr  IbagiNhdaeraadi 
Tb  poBbh  tliiM«ghli  rfh(  yal  laiaofad  to  daad. 
At  tUi  IM  *rtad,  and  Ibftafv  to  iif«r, 
Nol  out  of  eoMckMB  of  (ha  ri^  bM  hw ; 
Ta>  piK—  ■— J|  —J  Ow  cortitinaa  rta 
DaaiojrV  htoMW  and  iwM  all  hh  kiik 
Thai  aAiM  ha  fer  dH  iiB|iaf*et  wUI 
lb  ri^  and  bm  dari(B  oTdoi^  OL 

See  alan  Jortln's  Discourses  on  the  Chriatlan  Religion. 

**  Jnaophua  says,  that  Anti  >chua  Epiphanes,  as  ho  was 
dyinf,  cnnfeesod  thai  he  suffered  f jr  the  injuries  which 
he  had  done  to  the  Jews.  Then  ha  adds,  I  wonder  how 
P  ilybiua  could  lay  thai  Antiochua  perished  becaoae  he 
had  purprisedio  launder  the  temple  of  Diana  In  ftrsia ; 
far  to  intend  the  thing  on/y,  and  not  perform  iV,  it  not 
worthy  ff  puniMhmtnt,    Ta  yu^  M«vit «  w$t^rm^  ra  tfy* 

Hnw  contrary  to  this  aentimeni  of  Josephos  is  tho 
poaitlvo  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ  I 

'*But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whos^ver  luoketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  afler  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart." 

I  cannot  properly  omh  relating  In  this  place  a  story 
from  8u>b«u8,  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature  with  this 
bef  re  us.— Larcher  haa  done  the  aame. 

Archetimua  of  Eryihrwa,  in  Ionia,  deposited  at  Tena- 
d.^s.  In  the  hands  of  his  friend  Cydlaa,  a  conaiderablo 
sum  of  money.  Having  demanded  it  to  be  returned,  tho 
other  denied  that  he  had  it ;  and  as  the  dispute  grew 
warm,  it  was  agreed  that  in  three  days  he  should  purge 
himself  by  an  oath.  This  time  was  employed  by  Cydias 
in  making  holl  tw  a  cane.  In  which  he  placed  the  gold 
of  Archetimua ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  fraud,  ha 
covered  the  handle  of  It  with  a  thick  bandage  of  linon. 
On  the  apprinted  day  he  left  his  house,  resting  on  his 
cane,  as  if  indiapoaed ;  and  arriving  at  the  tenmle,  ho 
placed  the  cane  In  the  hands  of  Archetlmos,  whilst  ha 
elevated  his  own,  and  swore  that  he  had  returned  tu 
him  the  depoait  confided  to  him.  Archetimua  io  anger 
d:«shad  the  cane  on  the  ground :  It  broke  in  pieces,  the 
gold  fisll  out  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  spactalors 
ths  perfidy  of  Cydias,  who  died  prematurely.— 7*. 
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Wherever,  therefore,  a  trust  has  leen  reposed, 
It  is  on  act  of  wisdom  to  restore  it  when  de- 
manded.*'— Leutychides,  finding  that  what  be 
said  made  no  impreasiop  upon  the  Athenians, 
left  the  place. 

LXXXVII.  Before  the  ^gtnetas  had 
suffered  for  the  insults  formerly  offered  to  the 
Athenians,  with  the  intention  of  gratifying  t{ie 
Thebans,  they  had  done  the  following  act  of 
violence: — Exasperated  against  the  Athenians 
for  some  imagined  injury,  they  prepared  to 
revenge  themselves.  The  Athenians  had  a 
quinquereme  stationed  at  Sunium  ;  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  was  the  Theoris,*  and  full  of  the 
most  illustrious  Athenians,  they  by  some  arti- 
fice obtained  possession,  and  put  all  whom  they 
found  in  her  in  irons.  The  Athenians  instant- 
ly meditated  the  severest  vengeance. 

LXXXVIir.  There  wss  at  ilSgina  a  man 
greatly  esteemed,  the  son  of  Cnoethus,  his  name 
Nicrodomus.  From  some  disgust  against  his 
countrymen,  he  had  some  time  before  left  the 
island :  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  de- 
termined on  the  ruin  of  iEgina,  he  agreed  with 
them  on  certain  conditions  to  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  He  appointed  a  particular  day  for 
'the  execution  of  his  measures,  when  they  also 
were  to  be  ready  to  assist  him.  He  proceeded 
in  hi^  purpose,  and  made  himself  master  of 
•what  is  called  the  old  city. 

LXXXIX.  The  Athenians  were  not  punc- 
•tual  to  their  engagement ;  they  were  not  pre- 
pared with  a  fleet  able  to  contend  with  that  of 
^gina.{  and  in  the  interval  of  their  applying 
to  the  Corinthians  for  a  reinforcement  of  ships, 
the  Cwourable  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
Corinthians  being  at  that  time  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Athenians,  furnished  them,  at 


1  The  Tfceom.]— This  was  a  vessel  which  was  every 
year  sent  to  Delos  to  offer  sacrifice  to  ApoU-i,  in  conse- 
quencs  of  a  vow  which  Theseus  had  made  at  his  depar 
turefrom  Crete.  As  soon  as  the  festival  celebrated  on 
this  occasi  >n  was  begun,  they  purified  the  ( lace,  and  it 
was  an  invivvlatJlo  law  to  put  no  person  to  death  till  this 
vessel  should  be  returned ;  and  it  was  sometimes  a  ereat 
while  on  Ha  (ttssage,  particularly  when  the  wind  was 
contrary.  The  festival  called  Theoria  commences  when 
the  priest  of  Apollo  has  cr  'wned  the  pmw  of  the  vessel. 
Theoros  was  the  name  uf  the  pers  *n  sent  to  oRbr  sacri- 
fice  to  smie  g(«d,  or  consult  an  oracle ;  it  was  given  to 
distinguish  such  (lersrtns  fr.^m  those  cluinred  with  com- 
missions on  civil  affairs,  who  were  called  n^iriBfit. 
-  Lanher. 

See  a  very  poetical  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  The- 
oritf  at  Delos,  in  tlie  Vuyuge  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  vi. 
4ir,  418. 

*  Ou  appcrcevoit  daus  IVl-jifniemenl  la  Thr-^ric  des 
AllioDicus.  TeHo^quKlesfilleiidoNiii^e  UiKqu'ollessui- 


their  request,  with  twen-  ?  ships  ^  as  tbetf  laws 
forbade  them  to  give  theSM  ships,  they  sold  them 
to  their  allies  for  five  crachme  each.  With 
these,  which  in  addition  to  their  own,  made  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  the  Athenians  sailed  to 
JBgina,  where  however  they  did  not  arrive  till 
a  day  af^er  the  time  appointed. 

XC,  The  Athenians  not  appearing  as  bad 
been  stipulated,  Nicodromua,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  J5ginete,  fled  in  a  vessel  from 
iEgina.  The  Athenians  assigned  Soniuffl  for 
their  residence,  from  whence  they  occasionally 
issued  to  harass  and  plunder  the  people  of 
.£gina ;  but  these  things  happened  afterwards. 

XCI.  The  principal  citizens  of  ^ginabiv« 
ing  overpowered  such  of  the  common  p<*ople  tf 
had  taken  the  part  of  Nicodromus  against  then, 
they  proceeded  to  put  their  priaonera  to  desth. 
Oa  this  occasion  they  committed  an  act  of  im- 
piety, to  atone  for  which  all  their  earnest  en- 
deavours were  unavailing  ;  and  before  tbfj 
could  conciliate  the  goddess  they  were  driven 
from  the  island.  As  they  were  conducting  to 
execution  seven  hundred  of  the  common  peo- 
pie,  whom  they  had  taken  alive,  one  of  them, 
escaping  from  his  chains,  fied  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmopboros,  and 
seizing  the  binges  of  the  door  held  them  hA: 
unable  to  make  him  quit  his  hold,  they  cot  off 
his  hands.'  and  dragged  him  away.  His  bands 
remained  adhering  to  the  valves  of  the  door. 

XCri.  After  the  .£gineta}  had  thus  pontdh 
ed  their  domestic  enemies,  the  seventy  vesseh 
of  the  Athenians  appeared,  whom  they  en- 
gaged, and  were  conquered.  In  consequent 
of  their  defeat,  they  applied  a  second  time  to 
the  Argives  for  assistance,  which  was  refold, 
and  for  this  reason  :  they  complained  that  the 
ships  of  the  iGginetm  which  CJIeomenes  bad 
violently  seized,  had  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
Lacedsmonians,  made  a  descent  upon  their 
coast :  to  which  act  of  violanee  aome  Siryonian 
vessels  had  also  contributed.  For  this  the  .Ar- 
gives had  demanded  by  way  of  compensstioUt 
a  thousand  talents,  of  which  each  nation  wstto 
pay  five  hundred.     The  Siryonians  spoIc^iieJ 

vent  sur  les  fl  ts  le  thar  de  U  s^uveralne  des  n«i7,ict 
f  >ule  de  batiniens  legcrs  se  j  >u  'ient  auuuir  d«  la  ga  r*? 
sacree.  Leurs  voiles,  plus  eclatantes que  la  neirr, >r^** 
l.-ient  cnmme  les  cygnes  qui  a^iUenl  leurs  ailes  far  Ui 
eaux  du  Caistre  et  du  Meandrr,"  &c. 

2  WUk  tnreniy  «A^.]— The  Cr>rinthians  repnmeiieJ 
the  Athenians  with  this  act  KriEiDdness,  vrlwo  ibey 
aflerwitrds  discovered  an  inrltnati  in  inafti»ltheCt*rcy» 
renns.— See  T»  TJ'>didt*s,  I.  i  c.  W.—Larfkn, 

3  Cul  uffhi^  Aufi<U.}-See  Hiune's  Essays,  tuL  !<•' 
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fortheir  misconduct,  and  paying  one  hnmlred 

lilento,  were  excueed  the  reM.     The  JBgwetas 

were  too  proud  to  make  any  concessione.  The 

Argires  therefore  refused  any  public  counte- 

Dance  to  their  application  for  aasintance,  but  a 

body  of  aliout  a  thousand  rolunteers  went  over 

to  tbem,  under  the  conduct  of  Eury  bates,  a  man 

very  ikilful  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentaihlon.^ 

The  greoter  part  of  Ifaeae  returned  no  more,  but 

were  vlain  by  the  Athenians  at  iEgtna.     Eury- 

bates  their  leader,  victorious  in  three  different 

nogle  combats,  was  killed  in  a  fourth,  by  80- 

pbines,  a  Decelian. 

XCni.  The  iEgineta,  faking  advantage  of 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Atheniana, 
ittacked  their  fleet,  and    obtained  a  victory, 
taking  four  of  their  ships,  with  all  their  crews. 
XCIV.  Whilst  these  two  nations  were  thus 
Rigaged  in  hostilities,  the  domestic  of  the  Per* 
sian  monarch  continued  regularly  to  bid  him 
'Rememher  the  Athenians,"*  which  incident 
was  farther  enforced  by  the  unremitting  endea- 
vours of  the   Pisistratidc,    to  criminate  that 
p(V)pfe.  The  king  himself  was  very  glad  of  this 
prctcil,  eflectually  to  reduce  such  of  the  Gre- 
nao  states  as  had  refused    him  « earth  and 
water.**      He    accordingly  removed  from  his 
'vmniind  Msrdonios,  who  had  been  unsuccess* 
^ol  in  his  nsval  undertakings :  he  appointed 
two  other  ofHcers  to  commence  an  expedition 
■gsinst  Eretria  and  Athens ;  these  were  Datis,' 


4  PeHtatkton.}--^n  this  subject  I  have  somewhere 
ip^Ytn  in  a  note,  and  enumeruted  the  five  exercises  or 
c»meits  which  were  on  this  occasion  celebrated.  I 
ah  -aid  have  adiled,  that  learned  men  of  niodeso  tiooes, 
tod  even  the  ancients  themselves,  do  nut  apf^ar  uoaiii- 
ra>T08  in  their  op!ni.»ns  what  these  exercises  n  ere.  The 
^rae  (tf  Siroonides,  preserved  in  the  Anthologia,  has  ap- 
peared to  oMny  decisive  on  this  subject : 

AX/*s,  velvKit^v,  {lomev,  anovra,  ir*Knv, 

5  Rtmemhtr  the  Atheniant.y-ThiB  incident  will  ne* 
C4!iaarit7  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  what  \a  related 
ofiheMaced/tnian  Philip;  who  to  prevent  pride  and  in- 
s  lence  taking  t^m  entire  a  p>ssession  «>f  his  heart,  from 
hiM  TJcturies  and  great  prosperity,  enj  Jned  a  domestic 
every  ro-iroing  t«>  exclaim  to  him,  •*  Remenjber,  Philip, 
thna  an  a  mnn."  The  word  "KememLer,"  is  roem>'r- 
al'le  in  English  history.  It  was  the  List  word  f  iron  »unced 
ty  Charlee  the  First  to  Dr.  Jux  »n  on  the  scaff  Id.  Dr. 
Jux>n  eave  a  plaustblo  answer  to  the  Ministers  nf  Crom- 
veil,  who  Intemigated  him  on  the  sul  ject ;  but  many 
iti  still  of  iipinl  tn,  that  it  invittved  s  me  inyetery  never 
kn>wn  lilt  by  the  ludividiials  to  wh.>m  it  immediately 
rcVi'ed.— 7*. 

6  Ai/i'aJ— This  officer,  in  the  exultntim  which  at- 
tencleil  hig  t)rst  auccesses,  made  use  "fa  term  ronsidi^red 
u  a  barbarism  in  the  Grecian  lantniMfm,  \ihich  kind  nf 
Urharistns  wcire  af  erwards  called  D.t'isiiis.  See  the 
Peace  of  Arietttphunes,  verse  290 ;  and  the  observation 
-''  '*he  Sch  liast  on  2±  ^Lurcher. 


a  native  of  Media,  and  A.  iaphemes,his  nephew, 
who  were  commandrd  totally  to  subdue  both 
the  abovft  places,  and  to  bring  the  inhalritanta 
captive  before  him. 

XCV.  These  commanders,  «8  soon  as  they 
had  received  their  appointment,  advanced  to 
Aleium  in  Ciltcia,  with  a  large  and  well  pro- 
vided body  of  infantry.  Here,  aa  soon  as  they 
encamped,  they  were  joined  by  a  numeroua  re> 
inforcement  of  marines*  agreeably  to  the  orders 
which  had  been  given.  Not  long  afterwards 
those  vessfis  arrived  to  take  the  cavalry  on 
board,  which  in  the  preceding  year  Darius  had 
commanded  his  tributsries  to  supply.  The 
horse  and  foot  immediately  embarked  and  pro* 
ceeded  tq  Ionia,  in  a  fleet  of  aix  hundred  tri* 
remes.  They  did  not,  keeping  along  the  coast, 
advance  in  a  right  line  to  Thrace  and  the  Hel* 
lespont,  bnt  1o«ising  from  Samoa,  they  paaaad 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  and  the  Ica- 
risn  seaj  fearing  as  I  should  suppose,  to  double 
the  promontory  of  Athos,  by  which  they  had 
in  the  former  year  severely  suffered.  They 
were  farther  induced  to  this  course  by  the 
island  of  Naxos,  which  before  they  bad  omitted 
to  take. 

XCVI.  Proceeding  therefore  from  the  Ica- 
rian  sea  to  this  island,  which  was  the  first  object 
of  their  enterprise,  they  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Nflxians  remembering  their  former  cala- 
mities, fled  in  alarm  to  the  mountains.  Those 
taken  captive  were  made  slaves,  the  sacred 
buildings  and  the  city  wereburnetl.  This  done, 
the  Persians  sailed  to  the  other  islands. 

XCVII.  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants  of 
Delos  deserted  their  island  and  fled  to  Tenos. 
To  Delos  ih*-  Persian  fleet  was  directing  its 
course,  when  Dstis,  hastening  to  the  van,  obliged 
them  to  station  themselves  at  Rbenea.  which 
lies  beyond  it.  As  soon  aa  he  learned  to  what 
place  the  Delians  had  retired,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  them  with  this  message  : — •*  Why,  0  sacred 
people,  do  you  fly,  thinking  so  injuriously  of 
met  If  I  had  not  received  particular  directions 
from  the  king  my  master  to  this  effect.  I,  of  my 
own  accord,  would  never  have  molested  you* 
nor  offered  violence^  tp  a  place  in  which  two 


7  Tarian  »fc.]— The  st^ry  of  DiedHlus  end  Icarus, 
and  that  the  Ii::ari:in  sea  was  sn  named  from  its  bains  the 
suppled  erii ve <  f  Icxras, must ht  sufficiently  notorious : 

leunn  Inriii  uonam  IMt  wofiM.fOfM.  T. 

8  Off  red  ri'Unre.'] -On  this  sul  jeer,  fr-m  the  jMnt 
auth<>rhies  f  Henwl.itus,  Plusanias,  and  Calliinaclias, 
the  Al>i>e  Birthelemy  expresses  himself  thiA: 

"  Los  fureurs  des  larbares,  les  baines  des  nations.Iss 
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deities  *  were  bora.  Retarn  therefore,  and  in- 
habit your  island  as  before."  Having  sent  this 
message,  he  offered  apon  one  of  their  altars  in- 
cense to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents. 

XCVIII.  After  this  measure,  Datis  led  his 
whole  army  againatEretria,  taking  with  him  the 
lonians  and  ^oliana.  The  Deliana  say,  that 
at  the  moment  of  hia  departure  the  iaiand  of 
Delos  waa  affected  by  a  tremulous  motion,'  a 
circumstance  which,  as  |be  Deliana  affirm,  never 
happened  before  or  aince.  The  deity,  as  it 
should  seem  by  this  prodigy,  forewarned  man* 
kind  '  of  the  evila  which  were  about  to  happen. 
Greece  certainly  suffered  mora  and  greater 
calamities  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  son  of 
Hysuspes,  Xerxes  son  of  Dsrios,  and  Arta- 
xerxes  son  of  Xerxes,  than  in  all  the  preceding 
twenty  generations ;  these  calamities  arose  part- 
ly from  the  Persians,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tentions for  power  amongst  its  own  great  men. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Dalos, 


iDlmUies  ptfllculierss  tombent  a  I'aspect  de  cette  terre 
sacree.— Lea  courslers  de  Mars  ne  la  f  nlent  J^mats  de 
leiirs  pleds  ensangUntee.— Tout  ce  que  presente  IMinage 
de  la  guerre  en  est  seteremenl  baoni :  vu  o*y  s  •uflnre  (lae 
meme  Patitmal  !e  plus  fidele  a  Fhorome,  pares  qu'll  y 
detruiroHdes  animauz  plus  T'ltles  et  plesUmtdes ;  enfin 
la  paix  a  choisi  Dolus  pour  son  sej  lur,"  &c.^— Vifjrage  du 
Jeune  ADachsrsis.  Acotrding  tu  Sirabo,  it  was  not  per* 
mlued  to  have  dogs  si  Delos,  because  they  destroyed 
hares  and  rabbits. 

1  7\eo  rfnViM.}— Apollo  and  Diana. 

2  TrtmvUma  mofAOH.]— Thncydides  relates  that  this 
Iaiand  was  affected  by  an  e.-inhqaike  at  tlie  cominencs« 
mem  of  the  Pel  ^ponnesian  war,  but  that  in  the  memory 
of  man  this  had  never  happened  before.  Larcher  Is  of 
opinion  that  Hepid<4us  and  Thucydides  may  speak  of 
the  same  fact.    Weaseling  thinks  the  same.— 7*. 

3  fhrntam^d  mankind.}— Sm  the  teautiful  ose  which 
Virgil  in  hie  first  Oeorgic  has  made  of  the  credulhy  of 
mankind  with  raapea  to  piugncstice ;  and  in  particular 
hia  epia  nle  on  those  supposed  to  precede  the  death  uf 
Jnliua  Caeaer : 

aolUMrfpadAa.   SotemqBMdieMvftlMi 
Airirj^ac.  «M.ae. 

See  alao  the  prodipiea  deacribsd  by  Locan^  as  preced- 
ing the  battle  of  Pharsalia : 

l^aHM  tMfUm  Main  ImH.  iddlteM 
ygtnrti  BHslfMa  SJm^  wpsfMW  BrfiMni 
ProdifUt  toma  laplHWrt,  ailMn,  iifWim,  Se 

See  the  elegant  Excursus  of  Heyne,  at  the  end  of  the 
6ih  book  of  the  £neid,on  futuranim  rerum^rmiiWtenM 
In  epico  carmine.  In  this  he  enumerates  the  uses  which 
poeta  of  all  agea  have  made  uf  the  credulhy  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  with  respect  to  their  deaire  of 
knowi  ng  the  future.  The  whole  Aoeia,  saya  hs,  sx  ora- 
culis,  somniis  et  vaticlniia  pendeL  Am^ng  ttie  ancients, 
they  who  m(>at  hapfrily  strailed  themaeWea  of  thia  natu- 
ral but  preposterous  curl  ^Uy,  were  Homer,  JBschylus, 
Lye  jphr  'n,  Argonauticonim  Scriptures,  Virgil,  Siliua 
Iialicna,  Stalius,  and  Lucaa.  Of  the  moderDB,  Spenser, 
Ariusto,  Tsssj»  MlUoo,  Caoiosasy  4c  *c. 


immoTeable  before,  should  then  be  abakeo, 
which  event  indeed  had  bceo  predicted  by  the 
oracle  t 

**  Although  Dslos  be  immotesble,  I  will  shake  h." 
It  is  also  worth  observation,  that,  tranalated 
into  the  Greek  tongue,^  Darius  signifies  one 
who  compels,  Xerxes  a  warrior,  Artaierxea  e 
great  warrior ;  and  thna  they  would  call  them  if 
they  used  the  corresponding  terms. 

XCIX.  The  barbariana.  Bailing  from  Deloi 
to  the  other  islanda,  took  on  board  iMoforce- 
menta  from  them  all,  together  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  inhabilanta  as  hostages.  Cruising 
round  the  differaot  islanda,  they  arrived  off 
Caiystos  ^  but  the  pe«jple  of  this  place  posi- 
tively refused  either  to  give  bostagca,  or  to 
serve  against  their  neighbours,  Athens  and 
Eretria.  They  wera  consequently  besieged, 
end  their  lands  wasted ;  and  they  were  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  to  tbs 
Persiana. 

C.  The  Eretriana,  on  the  approach  of  tbs 
Persian  army,  applied  to  the  Athenians  ibr 
assistance ;  thia  the  Atheniana  did  not  think 
proper  to  withhold  ;  they  accordingly  sent 
them  the  four  thousand  men  to  whom  thost 
lands  had  been  assigned  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Chalcidian  cavalry  ;  but  the  Ef^ 
triana,  notwithstanding  their  application  to 
the  Atheniana,  were  far  from  being  firm  sod 
determined.  They  wera  so  divided  in  tbetr 
resolutions,  thst  whilst  some  of  them  sdviacd 
the  city  to  be  deserted,  and  a  ratreat  made  to 
the  rocks  of  'Eubcea,'  others  expecting  a  rt- 


4  JWo  the  Qrttk  tmgue.y—Th^  orleinal  aaya-'theaa 
namea  in  the  Grtek  tongue  mean,**  &c.  which  ieen4  id 
imply  that  the  worda  are  themaelvea  aignificaot  is 
Greek,  which  la  not  the  case,  it  ah<  uld  aural  j  be  "  in  tlie 
Peraian  tongue,"  bst*  ITtcr*! ■  yKmwwm^,  oihcrwiae  Uie 
ezprcaaion  la  incorrect,  end  the  remainder  of  Um  trB* 
tence  tauuioglcal,  and  Indeed  nonaenakal.  Hyde,  B^- 
chart,  and  othera,  have  treated  of  these  terras  dfihc  oM 
Peraic. 

6  Carye/ee.>-Thla  place  ia  now  called  Carisus  aod  ^ 
In  one  of  the  Cycladea.  It  was  anciently  lamooa  for  Hi 
variemted  marble.— 9*. 

6  Roekt  ^J7Mte«.}— These  are  what  Virgil  calU 


Heyne*s  obaenratlon  on  this  passage  o^  Virgil  If  wA- 
clenlly  explick  and  satisfactory.— Trusnontorhim  i> 
boNB  versus  orientem  o  Ks««r»««  pn^pter  laumia  wA 
nnda  saza  et  Tonicea  marieque  vstum  Imprimia  Dasfi» 
gia  Orvcorum  a  Troja  redeaatlum  Infiune.** 

Bia  explanation  of  the  won!  uUor  is  0i«  ao.  VU^t 
WKJ9  he,  ia  only  added  aa  an  pmameni,  to  deacM  thai  tbt 
rock  was  destructive,  unquam  calamhcauai  aaxwL 
Senrlus  explains  It  by  the  sUiry  of  Nauplhis,  wbtf,  l» 
censed  at  the  Greeks  lor  the  loss  of  his  sno  FWlaoaJif 
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mrd  from  the  Persiant,  prepared  to  betray 
their  coontry.^  .^achinea  the  son  of  Notbon, 
10  Eretrian  of  the  bigheat  rank,  obeenrtng  theae 
iKiTemit  sentimenta,  informed  the  Atbeniana 
of  the  itata  of  affairs,  advtaing  them  to  return 
borne,  le»t  they  should  be  involved  in  the  com- 
mon rom.  The  Atheniaoa  attended  to  this 
idrice  of  ^schinea,  and  by  paaaing  over  to 
Oropoi  escaped  the  impending  danger* 

CL  The  Persiana  arriving  at  Eretria,  came 
nesr  Teroenos,'  Cbsreaa,  and  ^^gitia ;  making 
themselvea  maatera  of  these  placea,  they  dis- 
embarked the  horse,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  Eretriana  did  not  think  proper 
to  advance  and  engage  them :  the  opinion  for 
HefendiDg  the  city  had  prevailed,  and  their 
Tvbole  attention  waa  occupied  in  preparing  for  a 
<iege.  The  Persiana  endeavoured  to  atorm  the 
place,  and  a  conteat  of  aix  daya  waa  attended 
with  very  considerable  loaa  on  both  sides.  On 
the  seventh  the  city  waa  l>etrayed  to  the  enemy, 
bv  two  of  the  more  eminent  citizena,  Eophor- 
b(M,8on  of  Atcimachua,  and  Philagrua,  aon  of 
C^neas.  As  soon  aa  the  Peruana  got  poaaee- 
HOD  of  the  place,  they  pillaged  and  burned  the 
temples,  to  avenge  the  burning  of  their  templea 


(vbo  was  put  to  death  by  the  stratagems  of  Ulysses,) 
imde  this  rock  the  instrumeot  of  his  vengeance.  He 
piaced  a  lifbl  upon  it,  which  In  the  evening  deluded 
tlMir  fleet,  and  cauaed  the  shipwreck  of  nutnbers  of  their 
veiieIa-4Ssa  Prnpsrtius : 


This  however  is  nttt  qviie  right,  fir  the  context  plain- 
if  fhows  that  the  revenge  of  Minerva  against  Ajax 
Oileaa  was  present  fa>  the  poet's  mind  when  ho  wrote 
the  epithet  tUtor ;  the  remark  of  Hejrno  is  therefore  al> 
■onJ.  The  f . II  )wi ng  passage  from  Ovid  is  as  complete  a 
c-^inent  on  this  <^  Virgil,  as  If  it  had  been  written  on 
purpose: 

Okaiel 

.• 


4rafKianr,il 


urinoi  pw  aqiion  iqid 
iarira,  but  flaliqw  BiaJlMiiic 


MctziT.4eBL 

If  (he  inhabHanu  of  Carystos  had  retired,  says  Lar- 
cher,  to  this  place,  they  would  have  had  llule  tn  appro* 
hand  from  this  Persians,  whose  fleet  durst  not  have  at* 
tacked  them  am  mg si  rjcks  a»  very  dangerous.— 7*. 

7  Betrtuf  Uuir  cotmtrtf.y-Q  my lus,  the  only  Eretrian 
who  had  uken  part  with  the  Persians,  as  Jenoph  m 
atBrmSfhad  f  ^r  his  reward  the  cities  nf  Oaoibrium,  Pa* 
bB>jambriuin,  My rina,  and  Gry  nia.  Gordon  and  6^>rg7• 
lua,  his  descendants,  were  in  pcissession  of  them  in  tlie 
Skh  Olympl%il,  when  Thymbron,  a  Lacedaemonian  gen- 
eral, passed  Into  Asia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Persia.— 
Utrrher. 

8  ATeor  TVfiMfww.]— The  Greek  Is  sars  TiAnver; 
If  this  had  sijrnified  a  temple,  it  would  have  teen  aara 


at  Sardia.  The  people,  according  to  the  ordera 
uf  Uarioa,  were  made  alaves.* 

CII.  After  this  victory  at  Eretria,  the  Per- 
aians  ataid  a  few  daya,  and  then  sailed  to  Atti- 
ca, driving  all  before  them,  and  thinking  to 
treat  the  Atbeniana  aa  they  had  done  the 
Eretriana.  There  waa  a  place  in  Attica  call- 
ed Marathon,  not  far  from  Eretria,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  motiona  of  cavalry :  to  this  place 
therefore  they  were  conducted  by  Hippiaa,  aon 
of  Pisistratua. 

cm.  Aa  soon  as  the  Atbeniana  heard  thia 
they  advanced  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  con- 
duct of  ten  leaders,  with  a  view  of  repelling 
force  by  force.  The  last  of  theae  waa  Miltia- 
dea.  Hia  father  Gimon,  aon  of  8teaagoras, 
had  been  formerly  driven  from  Athena  by  the 
influence  of  Pisistratua;^  aon  of  Hippocratea. 
During  hia  exile  he  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot  race  of  four 
horaes.  Thia  honour,  however,  he  transferred  " 
to^Mtltiadea  bia  uterine  brother.  At  the  Olym- 
pic gamea  which  next  followed,  he  waa  again 
victorious,  and  with  the  same  marea.  Thia 
honour  he  aufTered  tn  lie  aaaigned  to  Pisistra- 
tua, on  condition  of  his  being  recalled ;  a  re- 


re  rf/«f «•(.     Seo  ths  uotes  of  WessoUng  and  Vatcnaer. 

-r. 

9  Wtrt  Nioib«2aees.]— The  first  slaves  were  doubtless 
those  made  captive  In  war.  By  the  injunction  nf  Darius^ 
s->  often' repeated  In  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  perceive,  so 
strictly  enforced,  we  may  undersund  that  the  Greeks 
here  taken  captive  were  obtised  in  menial  occupations, 
to  wait  on  the  persons  of  their  conquerors.  Darius  in 
general  iraated  his  captives  with  extraordinary  lenity ; 
It  was  only  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  In  a  particular 
manner  provoked  tiis  indignationfthat  we  find  him  thus 
particular  in  his  eeveriiy  to  those  taken  prisTtners.— 7*. 

10  PiMiatratut.l—l  have  In  ditferent  places  related 
many  anecd  ttes  of  this  Pisistratus ;  I  have  one  now  be* 
fire  me  in  ^lian,  which  ought  not  lo  be  omhted.  If  he 
met  any  pereon  who  seemed  to  be  Idle,  he  aeked  him 
why  he  was  unemployed  1  If,  he  would  say,  ynur  oxen 
are  dead,  uke  mine,  and  go  to  your  astial  business  in 
the  field ;  if  you  want  seed,  take  some  «if  mine.  This  he 
did,  says  JElian,  lest  the  idleness  of  these  people  eh'  ntd 
prompt  them  tu  raise  sedhlovs  plots  against  him.— 7*. 

\\  Ht  tronfferredj— This  thing  we  find  It  was  a  fre- 
quent practice  to  do.  From  Pausanlas  we  learn  a  sin* 
gular  fact:  that  they  who  obtained  the  prize  at  wrest- 
ling, being  unable  to  substitute  any  iierson  In  their  room, 
were  accustomed  tu  take  bribes  to  declare  themselves 
natives  of  places  to  which  they  did  not  bel  mg.  The 
same  author  infirms  us,  that  DIonyslus  the  tyrant  tn- 
quenily  sent  agents  t)  Olympia,  to  bribe  the  conquerors 
U)  declare  themselves  natives  of  Syracuse.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  th.-y  who  were  mean  en>ngh  thus  to  sa- 
crifice  the  glory  of  ilieir  c  untry  to  their  avarice,  or  per. 
haps,  as  it  might  occasionally  happen,  their  pride,  were 
sulj«!ct  l>  tile  punishment  r.f  exile  from  those  cities  to 
which  they  did  really  beUng.^T. 
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coucUiation  ensaed,  and  he  wai  permittei)  to 
leturn.  Being  victorious  a  third  time  on  the 
same  occaaion,  and  with  the  same  marea,  he 
was  put  to  death  hy  the  aons  of  Pisistratus, 
Pisistratua  himself  being  then  dead.  He  waa 
assassinated  in  the  night,  near  Prjtaneum,  by 
some  vilUina  aent  fur  the  purpose ;  he  was 
buried  in  the  approach  to  the  city,  near  the 
hollow  way  ;  and  in  the  aame  spot  were  interred 
the  mares  *  which  had  three  timea  obtained  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  gamea.  If  we  except  the 
mares  of  Evagoras  of  8parta»  none  other  ever 
obtained  a  similar  honour.  At  this  period, 
Steaagoras,  the  eldest  son  of  Cimon,  resided  in 
the  Chersonese  with  his  uncle  Miltiades  ;  the 
youngest  was  brought  up  at  Athens  under  Ci- 
mon himself,  and  named  Miltiadea,  from  the 
founder  of  the  Cheraoneae. 

CIV.  This  MilUadea,  the  Athenian  leader, 
in  advancing  from  the  Chersonese,  escaped 
from  two  incidents  which  alike  threatened  his 
life :  as  far  as  Imbros  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Phenicians,  who  were  exceedingly  desirous  to 
take  him  alive,  and  preaent  him  to  the  king ; 
on  his  return  home,  where  he  thought  himself 
secure,  bis  enemies  accuaed,  and  brought  him 
to  a  public  trial,  under  pretence  of  his  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese;  from 
this  alao  he  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
B  general  of  the  Athenians,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people. 

CV.  The  Athenian  leaders,  before  they  left 
the  city,  despatched  Phidippides'  to  Spsrta :  he 
was  ai^  Athenian  by  birth,  and  his  daily  em- 
ployment was  to  deliver  measagea.  To  this  Phi- 
dippides, as  he  himself  affirmed,  and  related  to 
the  Atheniana,  the  god  Pan  appeared  on  mount 
Parthenius,'  which  is  beyond  Tegea.^    The 


1  Interred  the  mare«.>-Sae  this  fact  msntinned  bj 
JElian  in  his  history  of  animals,  1.  zii.  c.  40:  where  «e 
are  also  uilil,  that  Evagoras,  mentioned  in  the  sutise- 
()uent  paragraph,  in  like  manner  tiaried  his  victorious 
noT9ea.—T. 

2  Phidippide».^—ThiB  name  Is  dlifersmly  wriusn, 
PbidippideB  and  Philippldes. 

3  Mount  Par/A<m'i{c.]— Thii  place  wai  eo  named, 
quiisi  Vireinevs,  from  the  virgins  who  there  oflered  eac- 
rifire  to  Venus,  or  enj  ^jed  the  exerciie  uf  hunting.  Pau- 
sanias,  in  liie  elphth  boolc,  speaks  <Ta  temple  here  erect- 
ed tu  Pan  "  in  the  very  place,"  seys  he,  '*  where  the  gtxl 
appeared  tn  Phidippides,  and  gave  him  some  impurtant 
advic«»."— 7*. 

4  7V^ro.]^Tejrs«us  was  one  of  the  epiiheu  of  Fkn. 
See  Virg.  Georg.  i.  15. 

IpM  MBHN  Hb  !■—  pabim.  altaqot  hfw/i, 
Fm  nvi«in  cMlat,  In  rf  tIM  M«Mb 
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deity  called  him  by  hia  name,  and  commanded 
him  to  a»k  the  Atheniana  why  they  ao  entirely 
neglected  him,'  who  not  only  wished  them  weU, 
but  who  had  frequently  rendered  them  service 
and  would  do  ao  again.  All  thia  the  Athe- 
niana believed,  and  as  the  stale  of  their  a&ira 
permitted,  they  erected  a  temple  to  Pan*  near 
the  citadel :  erer  ainoe  the  above  period,  they 
venerate  the  god  by  annual  aacrifice%  and  the 
race  of  torches.^ 


6  Neglerted  Jkt'm.}— The  note  of  Larcher  on  this  pas- 
sage ssems  a  lUUe  remarkable :  I  there&fre  give  it  at 

lenvth : 

**  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  that  the  Aihcniant  did 
not  even  know  Fin  twf.re  Phidippides  u.  Id  them  of  his 
existence.  With  the  respect  due  to  a  father  of  the 
church,  this  reasoning  does  not  to  me  seem  jest,  because 
the  Athenians  had  mit  yet  instituted  festivals  in  huoi.  v 
of  Fan,  k  by  no  means  f  liiws  that  they  knew  Dothtng 
of  hiro.  The  maj  rhy  of  feasu  lastituted  in  catholic 
countries,  In  honour  uf  saints,  are  greatly  pnstrrior  to 
the  perliid  of  their  deaths,  and  take  their  date,  like  tk  se 
of  Pan  amongst  the  Athenians,  from  the  time  when  Um ir 
protection  and  Its  eflfects  were  fer  the  first  tine  expe- 
rienced." 

If  this  be  not  a  sneer  at  the  Romish  saints,  fc  is  rer> 
tslnly  very  like  ons.*>7! 

<  To  PcmO^This  sacred  Inilding  to  ^n  is  roemiuDed 
by  Pausanias,  LI.  c.  28.  After  the  battle  «  f  Mirathns, 
they  sung  In  honour  of  ihls  deliy  a  hymn,  which  ii  eiven 
by  Athencos,  Deipnositph.  1.  xv.  c  14.  But  more  ccir 
rsctly  \  y  Bninck,  in  his  Analects.  Brunck,  hi>weTer, 
and  Wyttenhach,  are  b  ah  of  opinion  that  this  hyron 
alluded  to  a  victory  obtained  by  snnie  post  at  the  i^Ae> 
ihenva.— See  the  remainder  of  Larcher*s  note  on  liiis 
passage. 

7  Bart  ef  torrhee.y-'Th^  manner  of  this  race  was  as 
f 'lloMs:— A  man  with  a  torch  in  his  Itand  ran  from  ihs 
altar  of  the  gnd,  in  whose  bomnr  ths  race  was  cele- 
brated, to  some  cerlaln  spot,  vrithom  eztiafvishirg  his 
torch ;  if  the  u^rch  went  out  he  gave  It  to  a  second,  and 
he  to  a  third,  If  he  met  with  the  same  accident ;  if  (he 
third  was  also  unfurtnnaie,  the  victory  was  adjai(ged  u> 
no  one. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  various  deities, 
as  of  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Prometheus,  Pan,  JEsculapibi, 
dtc.  In  the  FunaihenKa,  or  feasts  of  Minerva,  the  Laoi- 
padnphori  ran  from  the  Piramn;  frnm  ilie  Ceranikos 
or  academy,  in  those  of  Vulcan  or  Fhimeiheus.  Then 
was  in  the  academy  a  statiNi  of  Cupid,  consecrated  by 
Pisistratus,  nhere  they  lighted  the  sacred  torches  iotb* 
courses  instituted  in  huncur  of  these  gods.  The  umt 
honour  was  rendered  to  Pan,  as  we  learn  from  this  pas- 
saee  in  Herodotus,  and  iu  the  manuscript  laitcon  of 
Ptiotius. 

To  this  custom  various  authors  allude,  and  eiBoocil 
others  Lucretius : 


iBqtwblwIiVMia 

EtOD* 


I  am  of  ofirfnion  that  there  Is  an  allusion  tn  this  i 
also  in  sn  epigram  of  Alcaas  of  Messina,  picssrved  ia 
Brunck : 
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CVI.  PhiUippidet,  who  wai  sent  by  the 
Athenian  generalt,  and  who  relstetl  hit  having 
met  with  Pan,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  aecond 
day  '  of  hia  departure  from  Athens.  He  went 
imaie<Jiatel7  to  the  roagiAtratest  and  thus  ad- 
dresked  them :  **  Men  of  Laccdcraon,  the 
\tbenians  supplicate  your  assistance,  and  en- 
treat you  not  to  si.fTtfr  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barhariana: 
Bretria  is  already  subdued,  and  Greece  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  place."  AAer 
the  above  speech  uf  Phidippides,  the  Lacede- 
monians resolved  to  assist  the  Athenians;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  this  immedi- 
itely  by  the  prejudice  of  an  inveterate  custom. 
This  wss  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  it 
WIS  a  practice  with  them  to  undertake  no  enter- 
prise before  the  moon  was  at  the  full  ;*  for  this, 
therefore,  they  waited. 


S  On  the  $ervnd  <2ay.]— Larcher,  !n  his  ot>flerv«tion  on 
thii  pana^i  corrects  ■  mittale  of  Plinj  the  Daiuraliau 
*It  wa»  til  Qzht,**  nmja  PUnjr,  "a  great  thing  that 
Phidippidaa  ran  ia  im<*  days  1140  sutli:!*  thai  is  to  tay, 
the  distance  betwixt  Athena  and  Lacedasmon,  till  La^ 
Bisis  (Larcher  s:iya,  I  Icnow  not  on  whaiauth  intyiAnia- 
tif)  and  Fhilitnidea,  who  waa  a  courier  <*f  Alexander  the 
fraat,  ran  in  one  d ^ j  1200  atadia,  «ir  the  distance  beiwixt 
Sicyr>n  and  Elia."  *•  All  wini,"  aays  Larcher, "  f  r  the 
windings  of  the  riad  l«twizt  Sicytn  and  l:.Iia,the  dis- 
tance isoo  m  >rfl  than  GOO  staiiia  of  those  v^hich  are  eight 
to  a  mil3,  of  which  at  idU  there  are  1 140  lietwiAt  Athena 
%nd  Sparta.  If  Fllny  in  this  place  meant  u>  speak  cf 
Vs  smaller  stuiium,  he  ought  to  have  said  8>,  because 
JOB!  ahove  he  spoke  of  the  greater  stadiuio,  as  the  pas* 
sage  itself  pr»vos." 

I  may  be  all  >w«>d  in  this  place  to  correct  an  ermr  of 
Larcher,  wh  t  miaqu-nes  the  ab.)ve  passage  fmro  Pliny  ; 
He  ealla  Aniatis  and  Philonid«s  eourUrt  i  Alexandre^ 
whereas  the  wjrds  of  Pliny  are  **  donoc  Aniatis  cursi^r 
Lacedasroonius  fet  Phil  mides  Alexandri  Ma  ui,"  that  is, 
tiltAnistis  a  Lacedemonian  courier,  and  Phil  mides  a 
coorier  of  Alexander,  &c.  Pliny,  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  same  chapter  (book  vii.  c.  20.)  speaka  of  people  who 
in  the  circus  cuulU  run  IGO  miles  a  day,  and  of  at)uy 
wh)  betwixt  DOtin  and  evening  ran  73  miles. 

9  Moon  waa  at  tht/aU."}"  I  will  flrst  give  the  reader 
what  Plutarch,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Malignity  if  Hero- 
dotus, remarks  on  this  pnssagf ,  and  afterwards  the  i>l>> 
lervati  in  of  Lnrcher,  which  seems  to  me  at  least  a  suffl* 
cieniaod  satlsiiietory  answer  to  the  censure  of  Plutarch. 

"Hendotus  ia  bIsj  evidently  convicted  of  reporting 
blflrly  of  the  Lac«d«m  mians,  saying  that  \f ailing  fjr 
the  full  moon  they  did  not  assist  the  Athenians  at  Mara^ 
ihon ;  but  they  n  >t  only  made  Dumtwrlcss  military  ex- 
oiratons  at  the  Ijeginning  cf  the  munth,  and  without 
Wait  Qg  fir  the  full  m  ion,  but  they  wanted  s<i  very  liule 
)f  being  present  at  this  battle,  which  u»uk  plice  on  the 
sixth  day  sf  the  m  ^mh  B  ledr  union,  that  on  their  arrival 
they  f  4ind  the  dead  still  lyin?  in  the  field.  Yet  Hero- 
dotua  has  thus  wriiten  concerning  the  full  m  mn."  Plu- 
tarch (hen  adds  the  passage  bef  re  us,  af  er  which  he 
says,  •*  Thou,  0  Hend.ttus,  iransferrest  the  full  rotwn 
IS  tka  begins iog  uf  the  inooib,  when  she  is  but  yet  ia 


CVII.  In  the  night  before  Hfppias  con* 
ducted  the  Barbarians  to  the  plains  of  Mare- 
thon,  he  saw  this  viaiop  :  he  thought  that  be 
lay  with  his  mother.'^  The  inference  which  he 
drew  from  this  was,  that  he  should  sgain  return 
to  Athens,  be  restored  to  his  authority,  and  die 
in  his  own  house  of  old  age  :  he  was  then  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  a  general.  The  prisoners 
taken  in  Eretria  he  removed  to  iGgilett  •» 
island  belonging  to  the  Styreans ;  the  veasels 
which  arrived  at  Marathon,  he  stationed  in  the 
port,  and  drew  up  the  Barbarians  in  order  m 
they  disembarked.  WhiUt  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezingi" 


her  first  quarter,  and  at  the  same  time  confuttndest  the 
heavens,  days,  and  all  things.** 

**  The  Lacedemonians,"  says  Larcher,  **  did  not  com- 
mence a  march  bef  >re  the  full  mooo.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  evMence  of  Pauaanias,  b.  i.  c.  S8.  uf  Luclant  in  his 
Tract  on  Aslrol  tgy,  c.  28.  who  imputes  this  regulation 
to  Lycurgus,  and  of  the  authnr  of  the  Tract  on  Rivers, 
primed  am  >ngst  the  works  of  Plutarch ;  of  Herraogenes 
also,  and  others.  In  defiance  of  these  authorities,  Plt»- 
tarch,  not  satisfied  with  denying  the  fact,  asserts,  that 
the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  the 
month  B-.^dromioB,  and  that  the  Lacedaraonians, 
having  arrived  a  short  time  after  the  biittle,  must  coa- 
seqnently  have  begun  their  march  tiefore  the  full  mooo. 
But  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Pluurch,  who  lived  six 
ages  after  that  battle,  ahould  be  letter  inf  >nned  concern- 
ing its  date  than  HerodotuSi  who  often  c«>mmvnicstad 
with  those  who  were  there  in  persoik  Plutarch,  iriio 
always  represents  Herodjtus  as  a  malignant  wrsich, 
still  all  jws  him  the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  liut  if  he  had 
been  as  dull  as  any  Boeotian,  I  much  d  olit  whether  he 
could  have  dared  to  advance  a  falsehood  like  this,  con- 
cerning a  matter  so  very  recent,  and  of  which  there 
were  still  so  ntany  evidences,  whan  he  recited  his  hl» 
tory  at  the  Olympic  games." 

10  Lay  with  hia  ma<Arr.>— This  was  consldere  J  as  a 
f trtunate  dream,  fir  in  a  case  like  this  a  man's  mother 
intimated  his-country.  Cvsar  had  a  similar  dream,  at 
which,  although,  as  Larcher  observes,  his  afliBcted  to  dis- 
believe the  immortality  uf  the  s«>ul,he  was  rendered  un- 
easy ;  but  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  easily  as  we  may 
suppi^se,  revived  his  spirits,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
should  one  day  become  the  master  of  the  world. 

11  Sneezinff.'j—Tht  act  of  sneezing  was  considered  as 
an  auspicious  omen,  at  least  we  find  Panel  'pa  in  the 
Odyssey  welcoming  it  as  such  frim  Tclentacbus : 


I 


SIm  ipoke— TckaubOK  tbaa 
CanmiaM,  hii  noSiih  •ctan^  UUtMffk  Um 
TIm  ■milnjc  quMD  tte  teppjr  onea  lile«VI  j 
8d  may  thtn  inpioai  fidl  lijr  bie  ofiprai'd. 


Pliny  says,  thai  sneexing  in  the  morning  was  nnlo^kyi 
sneezing  at  nnm  fonanate ;  to  sneeze  to  the  right  waa 
lucky,  to  the  left,  and  near  a  place  of  burial,  the  reyerae. 
The  Latins,  when  anyone  sneezed,  **  salvere  Jussenint,** 
or  as  we  sh  'uld  say,  cried,  "  save  you  ;'*  which  custom 
remaius  to  the  present  peritid,  but  f  *r  which  antlqiiaries 
account  very  Jilftrently ;  but  It  is  generally  believed  to 
have  arisen  fiom  aiime  disease,  with  which  thoss  who 
were  infected  inevitably  died.  Aristotle  saccounlseewe 
as  satisfactory  as  any  other  nky  it  shonM  be  deamefi 
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attended  with  a  vety  unusual  cough.  The  agi- 
tation into  which  he  wan  thrown,  being  an  old 
man,  was  ao  violent,  that,  aa  hia  teeth  were 
loose,  one  of  them  dropped  out  of  his  mouth 
upon  the  sand.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  find 
it,  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  Hippies  remariced 
with  a aigh  to  those  around  him:  "This  coun- 
tty  is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  ever  become  maa- 
tera  of  it — my  lost  tooth  possesses  all  that  be- 
longs to  me." 

CVIII.  Hippias  conceived  that  he  aaw  in 
the  alK>ve  incident  the  accomplishment  of  his 
vision.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians, 
drawing  themaelvea  up  in  military  order  near 
the  temple  of  Herculea,  were  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Plateana.  The  Athenians 
had  formerly  submitted  to  many  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  Plateana,  who  now,  to  return 
the  obligation,  gave  themaelvea  up  to  their  di- 
rection. The  occasion  was  this :  the  Platesns 
being  oppressed  by  the  Thebans,  aolicited  the 
protection  of  Cleomenea  the  aon  of  Anaian- 
dridea,  and  of  auch  Lacedtemoniana  aa  were  at 
hand :  they  diaclaimed,  however,  any  interfer- 
ence, for  which  they  aaaigned  thia  reaaon, 
«,From  us,**  said  they,  «  situated  at  so  great  a 
distance,  you  can  expect  but  little  aasistanoe ; 
for  before  we  can  even  raceive  intelligoiea  of 
your  danger,  you  may  be  eflectually  reduced  to 
servitude;  we* would  rather  recommend  you  to 
apply  to  the  Atheniana,  who  are  not  only  near, 
but  able  to  protect  you."  The  Lacedemonians, 
in  saying  this,  did  not  so  much  consider  *  the 
interest  of  the  Plateana,  aa  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  (he  Athenians  haraaaed  by  a  Boeotian 
war.  The  advice  was  nevertheless  accepted, 
and  the  Plateana  going  to  Athena,  firat  offered 
B  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  divinities,  and 

•uspicloui:  **Ii  Is,"  myf  be,  ^'a  moiinn  of  the  brain, 
which  through  the  nostrils  expels  what  Is  oflbnsivs,  and 
ia  some  degree  demonstrates  Internal  strength."  He 
adds,  **  that  medical  people,  If  they  were  able  to  provoke 
the  an  of  sneeiing  from  their  patients,  wbo  might  be 
thought  dangemusly  Indisposed,  conceived  hopes  of 
their  recovery.**— 7*. 

1  Did  not  so  mu^h  consoler.]— Plutarch,  In  his  tract  on 
the  Maliioi  y  f  HertjdtHus,  speaits  ihns  of  this  passage : 
*  Heru«l  •tus  representing  this  Ikct  adds,  not  as  a  mauer 
of  Buspici  m  or  opini  ^n,  but  as  a  certainty  well  known  to 
him,  that  the  LacsdsBmonians  gave  this  counsel  to  the 
Plateans,  not  fnnn  any  regard  or  good  will  to  them,  but 
from  the  wish  u*  Involve  the  Athenians  in  tmuble,  i^y 
engaging  them  wlih  the  BoBotlans.  If  then  Her<d  <ub 
Se  nut  rotlltnant,  the  Lacedvroonians  must  have  been 
^h  fraudful  and  malevolent :  the  Athenians  mast  alsu 
have  been  f  lols.  In  permluing  themselves  thus  to  be  In- 
posed  upi*n,  and  the  Plateans  were  introduced  not  from 
any  rsspect,  but  merely  as  an  occasion  of  war.**— 7*. 


then  cctting  near  the  altar,  in  the  attitude  of 
aupplicatita,  they  placed  theniaelvcs  formally 
under  the  protection  of  ihe  AthcDiana.  Upon 
thia  the  Thebans  Isd  an  army  againat  Platea,  to 
defend  which  the  Athenians  appeared  with  a 
body  of  forces.  As  the  two  arntiea  were  about 
to  engage,  the  Corinthians  interfered ;  their  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  them  so  fsr  prevailed, 
that  it  waa  agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  nations, 
to  suflcr  such  of  the  people  of  Bceotia  aa  did 
not  chooae  to  be  ranked  aa  Boeotiana,  to  follow 
their  own  tndinationa.  Having  effected  this, 
the  Corinthians  retired,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Athenians ;  theaa  latter  were 
on  their  return  attacked  by  the  Bcsotiana,  whom 
they  defeated.  Passing  over  the  boundaries, 
which  the  Corinthians  had  marked  out,  they 
determined  that  Aaopus  and  Hyaiaa  ahouM  bs 
the  future  limita  between  the  Thebans  and 
Plateana.  The  Plateana  having  thaa  given 
themaelvea  up  to  the  Atheniana,  came  )o  their 
asaistance  at  Marathon. 

CIX.  The  Athenian  leadera  were  greatly 
divided  in  opinion ;  aome  thought  that  a  batile 
waa  by  no  meana  to  be  hazarded,  aa  they  were 
so  inferior  to  the  Mcdes  in  point  of  number ; 
others,  amongst  whom  waa  M.'ltiadea,  wars 
anxioua  to  engage  the  enemy.  Of  thcae  coo- 
tradictoiy  aentimenta,  the  less  politic  appeared 
likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiadcs  addreaacd 
himaelf  to  the  Polemarch,'  whoae  name  was 
Callimachoa  of  Aphidnn.  Thia  magistrate, 
elected  into  his  office  by  vote,  haa  the  privilege 
of  a  caating  voice ;  and,  according  to  eatablisbed 
cuatom,  ia  equal  in  point  of  dignity  and  iofio- 
ence  to  the  military  leadera.  Mtltiadea  address- 
ed him  thus :  •«  Upon  you,  O  Callimachos,  it 
alone  dependa,  whether  Athena  ahall  be  en- 
slaved, or  whether  in  the  preaervatioo  of  its 
libertiea,  it  ahall  perpetuate  yoni  r  «me  eren 
beyond  the  glory  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristo 
giton.  Our  country  ia  now  reduced  to  a  more 
delicate  and  dangerous  predicament  than  it  has 
ever  before  experienced ;  if  conquered,  ws  know 
our  fate,  and  must  prepare  for  the  tyranny  of 
Hippiaa ;  if  we  overcome,  our  city  may  be  mads 

9  Polemarch.2—The  Polemarch  was  the  third  cftiM 
nine  archons :  h  was  his  business  to  oiler  stcrilice  to 
Diana,  surnamed  A{nr>tera,  and  to  Mars;  he  hid  the 
care  and  protection  of  all  sinincers  and  f.treignert  who 
resided  at  Athens,  over  whom  he  had  the  same  author 
riiy  as  the  archon  had  over  the  citizens ;  he  n^ulaied 
the  funeml  games  celebrated  in  honttur  of  those  vbe 
died  in  war :  he  was  als  >  to  aee  that  the  childi«n  afiA»«i 
who  t  ->st  theic  lives  In  the  putlic  service  had  s  i 
maintenance  frvm  the  public  treasury.— T. 
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the  first  !a  Greece.  How  thw  may  be  accom- 
plithed,  and  in  what  manner  it  dependa  on  yon, 
1  vull  explain :  the  aentimenta  of  our  ten  lead- 
en are  divided,  aome  are  deairooa  of  an  engage- 
ment, othera  the  contrary.  If  we  do  not  engage, 
fomeaeditioaatomatt  will  probably  ariae,  which 
may  prompt  many  of  our  citizena  to  favour  the 
eaoae  of  the  Medea ;  if  we  come  to  a  battle 
before  any  ctiI  of  thia  kind  take  place,  we  may, 
if  the  goda  be  not  againat  aa,  reaaonably  hope 
for  victory :  all  theae  thinga  are  aubmttted  to 
yoar  attention,  and  are  aaapended  on  your 
will.— If  yott  accede  to  my  opinion,  our  country 
will  be  free,  our  city  the  firat  in  Greece ;  if 
yoa  shall  favour  the  opiniona  of  thoae  who  are 
svefM  to  an  engagement,  yon  may  expect  the 
contrary  of  alt  the  good  I  have  enumerated." 

ex.  Theae  arguiAenta  of  Miltiadca  pro- 
dooed  the  deaired  effect  upon  Callimachua,  from 
whose  interposition  it  waa  determined  to  fight. 
Those  leaders'  who  from  the  firat  had  been 
sniieitoua  to  engage  the  enemy,  reaigned  to 
Miltiadea  the  days  of  their  reapective  command. 
This  he  accepted,  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  the  attack,  till  the  day  of  hia  own 
particular  command  arrived  in  ita  course. 

CXI.  When  thia  arrived,  the  Atheniana  were 
drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  following  order: 
Callimachua,  aa  polemarch,  commanded  the 
right  wing,  in  conformity  with  the  eatabliahed 
eastom  of  the  Atheniana;  next  followed  the 
tribes,  ranged  in  cloae  order  according  to  their 
raapeettve  ranke  ;  the  Plateana,  placed  in  the 
rear,  formed  the  left  wing.  Ever  since  this 
bsttle,  in  those  aolemn  and  public  aacrificea, 
which  are  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  the  herald 
implores  happineaa  for  the  Plateana  jointly  with 
the  Atheniana.  Thna  the  Atheniana  produced 
a  front  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Medea. 
The  ranka  in  the  centre  were  not  very  deep, 
which  of  courae  conatitoted  their  weakest  part; 
but  the  two  winga  were  more  numeroua  and 
atrong. 

CXII.  The  preparationa  for  the  attack  being 
thcf  made,  and  the  appearance  of  the  victims 
iavoorable,  the  Atheniana  ran  towarda  the  Bar- 
bariana.    There  waa  betwixt  the  two  armies  an 

3  Tfume  ieadera.')-Of  the  ten  Athenian  ^nerals,  H 
Wat  customary  to  elect  one  from  each  tribe,  upon  which 
occasion  a  memnraVle  aajf  ni;  of  Philip  of  Macedon  Is 
preeervM)  by  Plutarch  li  his  Apophthegms —•*  I  envy," 
inya  Philip,  **  the  gfxtA  f  tnnne  of  the  Aihcnfahe ;  they 
•very  year  can  find  t^  men  qualified  to  command  their 
tro:>pfi,  whilst  I  on  my  part  am  only  able  to  find  Pamie- 
aio,  who  Is  capable  of  conducting  mine."— 7*. 


interval  of  about  eight  furlongs.  The  Persiana 
seeing  them  approach  by  running,  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  aa  they  observed  the  Athe- 
niana to  be  few  in  number,  deatitote  both  of 
cavalry  and  archers,  they  conaidered  them  as 
mad,  and  roahing  on  certain  deatruction ;  but 
aaaoon  aa  the  Greeka  mingled  with  the  enemy, 
they  behaved  with  the  grealeat  gallantry.^  They 
were  the  firat  Greeka  that  I  know  of,  who  ran 
to  attack  an  enemy  f  they  were  the  firat  also, 
who  beheld  without  dismay  the  di  eaa  and  armour 
of  the  Medea ;  for  hitherto  in  Greece  the  very 
name  of  a  Mede  excited  terror. 

OX  III.  After  a  long  and  obatinate  conteat, 
the  Barbariana  in  the  centre,  compoaed  of  the 
Peraiana  and  Sacm,  obliged  the  Greeka  to  give 
way,  and  puraued  the  flying  foe  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  country.  At  the  aame  time  the 
Atheniana  and  Plateana,  in  the  two  winga, 
drove  the  Barbariana  before  them ;  then  mak- 
ing an  inclination  towarda  each  other,  by  con- 
tracting themaelvea,  they  formed  against  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  and 
defeated  the  Grecian  centre,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,*  killing  a  prodigioua  number, 
and  purauing  the  reat  to  the  aea,  where  they 
aet  fire  to  their  veaaela. 

CXIV.     Callimachua  the  polemarch,  after 


4  Cfrtate9i  gaiUmtrjf.y-Xtnoph'^a  says  that  the  Atha- 
nians  made  a  vnw  to  sacrifice  to  Diana  as  many  gnats  as 
they  should  kill  enemies,  and  being  enable  tf>  procure  a 
sufficient  number,  they  determined  svsry  year  to  sacri- 
fice  five  hundred.  JElian,  with  snroe  slight  variation, 
relates  the  same  (act.  We  read  in  the  Sch<«liasl  on  Aris- 
tophanes, that  Callimachus  the  p'>lemarch  vowed  to 
sacrifice  as  many  oxen  as  they  should  slay  enemies,  and 
unable  to  otxain  a  sufllclent  number,  he  substituted 
foats  in  their  room  —Plutarch  repri«ches  Herodotus 
for  saying  nothing  of  this  vow.— lorrAer. 

6  Rm  to  atlark  on  enemy.}— According  to  PRUsanlas, 
long  bef  ire  thia  period,  the  Messeniana  ran  to  attack  the 
Lacedaemonians,  <*  but  this  author.**  says  Larcher,  **  is 
toil  modem  to  oppose  to  Herodotus."  It  was  certainly 
afterwards  the  common  custom  of  the  Greeks  thus  to 
meet  the  enemy.  C«sar  practised  this  mode  of  attack 
against  Pompey,  and  with  auccess. 

6  it  comp/e/e  v/cfory.}—'' It  Is  surprising,*'  says  Lar- 
cher, *'that  In  his  account  of  this  battle,  Hendotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Aristides ;  his  silence  is  amply 
supplied  by  Plutarch.  Arirtidee  was  one  of  ih'tse  who 
advised  an  engagement,  and  when  the  day  of  his  panic* 
ular  command  arrived,  gave  up  his  rijsht  to  Miltiades, 
and  the  other  generals  f  11  ^wed  his  example.  Themis- 
toctes  and  Aristides  were  the  two  commanders,  who, 
at  the  head  of  their  difl&rent  tribes,  drove  the  Persians 
tn  their  ships.— Aristides  was  left  on  the  field  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  booty;  the  confidence  placed  in  hhn 
l.>y  his  country  was  not  disappointed ;  the  gold  and  silver 
which  was  scattered  about,  the  tents  and  vessels  which 
were  taken  full  of  splendid  and  valuable  eflTects,  he  nsi- 
thar  tnttr.hMl  hhnsclf,  nor  would  permit  others  to  do  se 
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the  roost  ffignal  acts  of  Talonr,  lost  his  life  in  this 
battle.  Stesileus  also,  the  son  of  Thrasylos, 
and  one  of  the  Grecian  leaders,  was  slain. 
C^negirus,'  son  of  Euphorion,  after  aeixing 
one  of  the  vessels  by  the  poop,  had  his  hand 
cut  off  with  an  axe,  and  died  of  hia  wounds: 
with  these  many  other  eminent  Athenians 
perished. 

CXV.  In  addition  to  their  victory,  the 
Athenians  obtaine  1  poasesaion  of  seven  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  Barbarians  retired  with 
their  fleet,  and  taking  on  board  the  Eretrian 
plunder,  which  they  had  left  in  the  island,  they 
passed  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  thinking  to 
circumvent  the  Athenians,  and  arrive  at  their 
city  before  them.  'The  Athenians  impute  the 
prosecution  of  this  messure  to  one  of  the  Alc- 
msonide,  who  they  say  held  up  a  ahield  '  aa  a 


1  Cynaginu.']—li»  was  ihe  brother  of  JEschflus,  the 
celrtrated  traeic  poet;  he  distineuiehed  himself  at  the 
betile  of  Marathon ;  I  m  it  diies  nni  appear  thai  he  bad 
any  aeparate  command.  A  remarlcHtle  tnaunce  is  re- 
lated by  Lucan  of  a  man,  whn,  seisins  the  beak  of  his 
enemy*s  ship,  had  his  hand  cut  fff;  undismayed  by  which 
ha  seiaed  it  with  the  oilier,  of  whi<A  also  he  was  de- 
prived. 

Ha,  Om  Md  Toath,  n  bogud  uia  bowl  (bajriiHA, 
HxM  on  a  Romu  ihip  hk  dufsf  band ; 
Full  tm  hHum  a  migklv  bbw  JiMtnd^ 
And  the  ton  limb  fran  effbii  dimildar  rMdi: 
Tbe  rigid  nenm  ara  cfunpM  wiib  ttiffeaiBC  eold| 
Cnofvbiv*  gmp,ud  Cill  ittala iMr  Md  | 
Nor  nank  bk  valoar,  bjr  ibe  pain  dqmaU, 
But  mblor  ntgt  InAuMd  bia  manglad  breaai  i 
Rh  loft  ramalalBK  Inad  Ibe  ennb«l  Irfaa, 
jlad  tattij  forib  «9  Caleb  tho  rtfbtbe  Staa  | 
The  amie  bud  daaOi^  tbo  Mt  I 
aaakadbaMMitoi 


2  Held  up  a  sAic/d.]— **  For  my  part,'*  says  Reiske, 
"  I  by  no  means  clearly  understand  this  passage  ;  to 
whom  did  the  Alcmaonida  show  the  shield,  to  the  Per 
sians  and  Athenians  1  Certainly  not  to  the  last,  for  the 
Athenians  were  then  in  their  camp :  Uf  the  Persians 
then ;— twt  why  to  these  1  Tn  h  Id  up  a  shield  in,  ac- 
cording to  Diodonis  Siculus,  ii.  444,  a  signal  for  battle ; 
but  why  should  the  Alcmatnlda  hold  up  a  shield  to 
the  Persiansi  who  were  on  b^rd  their  vessels,  as  a 
signal  U9  enjtage  a  body  of  land  f  ircea  7" 

The  above  reasoning  of  Reiske  seems  &r  from  satis- 
factory. If  any  previous  acrsement  existed  betwixt 
the  AlcmsB'^nidflB  and  the  Persians,  the  holding  up  of  the 
shield  might  Intimate  what  could  i:e  only  known  to  the 
persons  concerned ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  signal  of 
battle,  might  suggest  entirely  the  reverse,  and  tell  them 
that  this  was  no  proper  time  to  hazard  an  attack.  The 
an  of  stgna^  making  is  now  brought  lo  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection,  and  at  sea  in  particular,  orders  of 
the  minutest  kind  are  e(»rorounicaled,  and  disUoctly  vn> 
derstood,  by  llie  simplest  process  imaginable,  hoisting  or 
lowering  cUuurs,  sails,  kc  The  mora  common  signal, 
an  lielnf  the  more  obvious  in  ancient  times,  wss  by  fire. 
In  £schylus,  Agamemn'>n  tells  Clytemnestrm  that  he 
will  infirm  her  of  the  capture  of  Triy  by  lighting  fires; 
his  is  represented  as  being  dunc,and  a  OMssenger  comes 


signal  to  the  Peraians,  when  they  were  under 
sail. 

CXVI.  While  they  were  doubling  the  cap« 
of  Sunium,  the  Athenians  loat  no  time  in  has- 
tening to  the  defenre  ^f  their  city,  and  eflcc* 
tnally  prevented  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
Retiring  from  the  temple  of  Hercules,  on  the 
plaina  of  Marathon,  they  6xed  their  camp  neat 
another  temple  of  the  same  deity,  in  Cynossr 
gis.  The  Barbarians  anchoring  off  Phaleran^ 
the  Atbenisn  harbour,  remained  there  some 
time,  and  then  retired  to  Asia. 

CXVII.  The  Persians  lost '  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  six  thousand  four  hundred  men,  the 
Atheniana  one  hundred  and  ninety«two.    In 
the  beat  of  the  engagement  a  moat  remarkable 
incident  occurred :  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Cupbagoraa,  whose  name  waa  Epizelos,  mhiUt 
valiantly  flghting,  waa  auddenly  atmck  with 
blindneaa.   He  had  received  no  wound,  nor  aay 
kind  of  injury,  notwithstsnding  which  he  con- 
tinned  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    I 
have  been  informed  that  Epizelua,  In  relating 
thia  calamity,  always  declared,  that  during  the 
battle  he  waa  opposed  by  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  completely  armed,  whose  beard  covered 
the  whole  of  hia  shield  :  he  added,  that  the 
spectre,  paasing  him,  killed  the  man  who  stood 
next  him.    This,  as  I  have  heard,  was  the  lla^ 
rative  of  Epizelua.^ 

CXVIII.  Datis,  on  hia  return  with  the  fleet 
to  Asia,  being  at  Mycone,  aaw  in  the  night  a 
vision,  the  particulars  of  it  are  not  related,  but 
aa  aoon  aa  the  morning  appeared  he  examiocd 
every  veaael  of  the  fleet ;  flnding  a  golden  iosgs 
of  Apollo,  on  lioard  a  Phenician  ship,  be  in* 
quired  from  whence  it  had  been  taken :  baviog 
learned  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  be  took  "t 

to  Inform  the  queen  that  Troy  Is  takeo,  ta  AguB«ts> 
non's  signals  had  been  seen.— 7*. 

3  7%«  PernanB  /oe/.]— Plwarch  remarks  on  thli  pet- 
sage,  that  Hertdrtua  deMgates  fr>m  ths  hoamirof  tb« 
victory,  by  misreprvaenting  and  diminishingthe  nustber 
of  the  slain.  S  ime  have  aflSrmed  (sse  Suidaa,  at  the 
word  iraiKtxO  thai  the  P^rslars  lost  two  hundred  thntr 
sand  men ;  bui  tho  accouni  of  Uenidoias  cetisioly  tP" 
pears  the  more  probatle. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  according  to  ftUMnl*f»  *** 
represented  In  the  portico  at  Athens  eallrd  fadlo,  At«i 
ths  variety  of  pHinlinss  on  its  walls.  In  this  pkturstha 
mostcalebrated  Athenian  andPlaisan  heroes  weredmvD 
from  ths  life :  lo  one  pairt  the  Barbarians  are  flyibf^ 
the  marsh,  and  in  the  other  the  Greeks  are  sl«nskttHsf 
the  enemy  as  they  axs  entering  the  PbeniciMa  vceMi'* 

4  Aomtfi've  </JE>ia«/Ma.>-Pluurcb,  in  hit  lif»«f  Tl» 
awu,  says,  that  numbers  of  those  who  f  aght  at  the  te|^ 
of  Marathon  believed  that  they  saw  aft  ihe  heed  of  w*I 
ranks  Theseus  In  arras,  auacking  ths  Fkni«&>^^' 
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biameir  in  his  own  ship  to  Dclos.  The  De- 
lianii  beiDg  returned  to  their  island,  he  first 
deposited  the  image  in  the  temple,  and  then 
enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  remore  it  to  the 
Theban  Delium,  which>is  on  the  sea-coast  oppo- 
site tu  Chaleis.  Having  done  this,  Datis  re- 
turned ;  the  Deltans  paid  no  attention  to  his 
request,  but  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  above 
event  the  Thebana  removed  the  image  to 
Delium«  by  the  command  of  an  oracle. 

CXIX.  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  sailing  to 
Asia,  carried  the  captive  Eretriana^  to  Susa^ 
Darius,  before  their  defeat,  had  expressed  the 
severest  indignation  against  them,  as  having 
first  and  unjustly  commenced  hostilities :  but 
when  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence,  ef- 
fectually humbled  and  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
showed  no  farther  resentment,  but  appointed 
them  a  residence  at  a  place  called  Ardericca, 
io  the  district  of  Cissia,  one  of  the  royal  sta- 
tions. This  is  distant  from  Susa  two  hundred 
and  ten  furlongs,  and  forty  from  a  well  which 
produces  the  three  substences  of  bitumen,  salt, 
and  oil ;  it  is  drawn  up  with  an  engine,  to 
which  a  kind  of  bucket  is  suspended  made  of 
half  a  skin ;  it  is  then  poured  into  one  cistern, 
and  afierwartis  removed  into  a  second.  The 
substances  by  this  process  separate ;  the  bitu- 
men and  the  salt  form  themselves  into  distinct 
masaea.  The  Persians  collect  the  oil,  which 
they  call  rhadinace,  into  vessels ;  this  last  is  of 
a  dark  colour  and  haa  a  strong  smell.  In  this 
place  Darius  placed  the  Eretrians,  and  here  to 
my  memory  they  have  remained,  preserving 
their  ancient  language. 

CXX.  After  the  moon  had  passed  the  full,* 


9  Capiivt  Eiretrkom.'\-AMtz\itv  tells  us  from  Fhilo- 
stntus,  that  the  P«rsiaos  took  780  prisoaitrs  at  Eretrfa, 
but  that  a  great  many  escaped  among  the  rocks  of 
Euixea,  and  that  only  400  were  carried  to  Susa,  among 
whom  were  ten  woman. 

6  Bad  pagaed  the  /i<//.]--Mankind  In  all  ages,  from 
obsenrlng  the  viaible  operations  of  ihe  moon  upon  the 
ocean,  have  auppnaed  ils  influence  to  extend  not  only  to 
human  affkirs,  but  tn  the  sute  of  the  human  budy.  The 
jusily  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  De 
Iroperio  Soils  el  Lunse  io  Corpore  Huroano ;  but  all  ihoie 
prejudices  and  this  superstition  are  now  exploded,  by  the 
more  aatislaci^ry  deductions  of  a  aound  philosophy.  It 
has  bean  reasonably  ur?ed,  that  as  the  m  st  accurate 
and  inhtle  barometers  are  nut  at  all  aflecied  by  the  vari* 
ous  pnalsi  ms  of  the  miH>n.  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
human  Iwdy  sh  uld  Xm  wHhin  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
8jme  travellers  have  remarked,  that  in  the  countries  nf 
the  east  it  is  customary  to  prefer  the  time  of  the  new 
moon  to  begin  a  j  urney ;  from  this  fieculiarity  Mr.  Har- 
Diar  takes  occaai  m  to  comment  on  Pruverbs  vii.  19, 20, 
aud  1  Samuel  xx.  24,  25,  which  pasAtge  ha  explains  by 


a  body  of  two  thousand  Laredemoniana  arrived 
at  .\lhons ;  such  was  their  expedition,  that  they 
reached  Attita  in  three  daya  from  their  leaving 
•Sparta.  They  did  not  arrive  till  alter  the  bat- 
tle, but  so  great  waa  their  desire  of  lieholding 
the  Medea,  that  to  gratify  their  curioaity  they 
proceeded  to  Marathon;  they  then  returned, 
after  congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their 
prowess  and  victory. 

CXXI.  I  am  equally  aatonished  at  having 
heard,  and  reluctant  to  believe,  that  the  AIo- 
meouida  held  up  a  shield  by  way  of  signal 
to  the  Persians,  wishing  to  subject  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  power  of  the  Barbariana  and  Hip> 
pias.  No  man,  in  his  hatred  against  all  tyrants, 
could  possibly  exceed,  or  even  equal,  Calliasthe 
aon  of  Phxnippus,  and  father  of  Hipponicua. 
Calliaa^  was  ever  diatinguisbed  by  his  implaca- 
ble animosity  againat  Fisistratus;  and  when 
the  tyrant  waa  expelled,  and  his  elfects  sold  by 
public  auction,  he  was  the  only  man  who  dar- 
ed to  become  a  purchaaer. 

CXXII.  The  above  peraonage  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  not  only  for  what  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  proving  him  a  man  extremely 
zealous  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  for 
the  honors  he  obtained'  at  the  Oi>  mpic  goinea. 
He  obtained  the  first  prise  in  the  horse-race, 
the  second  in  that  of  the  chariota  drawn  by 
four  horaes:  at  the  Pythian  gamea,  he  was 
also  victorious,  upon  which  occasion  be  treat- 
ed the  Greeks  with  great  magnificence.'    Hia 


referring  them  to  some  similar  prejudice  amongst  the 
ancient  Jews : 

Proverbs  vii.  19, 90.  The  good  man  is  not  at  home,  ha 
is  gone  a  long  j  arney :  he  hath  taken  a  bag  of  money 
in  his  hand,  and  will  come  home  at  the  appmnted  time. 
**  The  appointed  time,"  says  M.  Harmer, "  may  properly 
be  rendered  the  Ttew  mmm," 

1  Samuel  xx.  24.  **  So  David  bid  himself  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  new  moon  was  cume,  the  king  sat  him 
down  to  eat  meat."— ^ 

7  CoWoa.]— A  whimsical  story  Is  told  of  this  Callias, 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  AristMes ;  he  was  a  man  of  mean 
rank,  but  happening  to  1m  at  the  Inule  of  Marathon,  was 
taken  by  a  tjarlnrian  fir  a  kins,  on  accnunt  of  his  long 
hair,  and  a  bandage  which  he  w->re  round  his  f  irehaad. 
The  Persbn  fell  at  his  feet,  and  discovered  tn  him  a  pro* 
digi  lus  quantity  of  gold  in  a  ditch :  Callias  clew  him,  and 
took  the  mimey.  But  how  d  >es  this  accord  with  what 
is  elsewhere  written  of  Aristideii,  that  he  remained  on 
the  field,  and  prevented  the  plunder  being  taken  by  any 
private  liandsl— 7*. 

8  Hunoure  he  o6laffi««L]— Tha  wh-lerfthis  passage 
is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts:  Valcnaer  seems  to 
think  it  has  no  business  here;  and  Larcher  thinks  lb 
was  inserted  by  some  s  tphisi,  who  wished  to  pay  his 
c  urt  to  Hipponicus,  stm  of  this  Callias.— 7*. 

9  With  greai  m«^{/lc«nrs.}— I  prasums  it  was  caa- 
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liberal' ty  also  to  hU  three  daaghtera  vtm 
equally  conftpicaous :  a^  aoon  as  they  were  of 
age  to  marry,  he  assignee!  them  •  noble  por- 
tion, and  sufiered  each  to  choose  her  husband 
from  among  all  the  Athenians. 

CXXIII.  But  all  the  Alcmaeonide,  as  well 
as  Okillias,  were  remarkable  for  their  enmity  to 
tyrants ;  I  am  therefore  the  more  astonished  to 
hear,  and  unwilling  to  believe,  the  circumstance 
imputed  to  them,  of  holding  up  a  shield  as  a 
aignal  to  the  Persisns.  While  a  system  of 
tyranny  prevailed  in  their  country,  they  lived 
in  voluntary  exile ;  and  it  was  by  their  contri- 
vance that  the  Pisistratids  resigned  their  pow- 
er: for  these  reasons  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
more  assisted  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  either 
Harmodius  or  Aristogiton.  These  latter,  by  de- 
stroying Hipparchus,  so  far  from  repressing  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  other  Pisistratida, 
only  inflamed  them  the  more.  The  Alcmso- 
nids  were  avowedly  the  deliverers  of  Athens, 
*f  indeed  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the 
Pythian,  as  I  have  before  described,  enjoined 
the  Lacedemonians  to  restore  its  freedom. 

CXXIV.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  they 
were  induced  to  betray  their  country  from  any 
resentment  against  the  people  of  Athens ;  but 
no  individuals  were  more  illustrious  at  Athens, 
or  held  in  more  general  estimation.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  the  shield,  imputed  to  this  motive, 
contradicts  probability  ;  that  a  shield  was  held 
up  cannot  he  disputed,  but  by  whom  I  can  by 
no  means  farther  determine. 

CXXV.  The  Alcmconids  were  always 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
Athens ;  but  Alcmson  himself,  and  Megacles, 
his  immediate  descendant,  were  more  particu- 
larly illustrious.  Alcmcon,  son  of  Megacles, 
received  with  great  kindneas,  and  obliged  by 
many  services,  those  Lydians  whom  Croesus 
sent  from  Sardis  to  consult  the  uracle  at 
Delphi.  On  their  return,  they  did  not  omit 
to  acquaint  Croesus  with  bis  benevolence;  he 
instantly  sent  for  him  to  Sardis,  and  presented 
him  with  as  much  gold  as  he  was  able  to  carry. 
To  improve  the  value  of  his  gift,  Alcmcon 
made  use  of  the  following  artifice: — Providing 

tomary  tn  do  this  in  prnportlon  to  the  rank  and  affluencs 
of  the  Yictnr.  I  find  in  A'hencus,  tiook  1.  chap.  3. 
several  examples  to  this  efRiCt.— Alcibiades,  in  conse- 
quence of  leins  viclori  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  offered 
a  sacrifice  U)  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  gave  an  enter- 
tainm«ni  to  alt  the  assemblj  of  Oljmpia.  im  »f  Chios, 
havina  obtained  the  prize  f  jr  his  tragedy,  fave  to  every 
Atltenian  a  flaak  of  Chian  wins.— 7*. 


himself  with  a  large  tunic,  in  which  were  many 
folds,  and  with  the  most  capacious  buskins  he 
could  procure,  he  followed  hia  guide  to  the 
royal  treasury  ;  there  rolling  himself  among  the 
golden  ingota,  he  first  stuffed  hia  buskins  as 
full  of  gold  as  he  possibly  could,  he  then  filled 
all  the  folds  of  his  robes,  his  hair,  and  even  his 
mouth,  with  gold  dust  This  done,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  he  staggered  from  the  place, 
from  his  swelling  mouth,  and  projections  all 
around  him,  resembling  any  thing  rather  than  a 
man.  When  Croesus  saw  him,  he  burst  into 
laughter,  and  not  only  suffered  him  to  carry 
away  all  that  he  had  got,  but  added  other  pre- 
sents equslly  vsluable.  The  family  from  tbii 
ciri;umstance  became  exceedingly  affluent,  and 
Alcmcon  was  thus  enabled  to  piocnre  sod 
maintain  those  horses  which  obtained  him  the 
victory  at  the  Olympic  games. 

CXXVI.  In  the  age  which  next  succeeded, 
Clisthenes,  tyrsnt  of  8icyon,  raised  this  fara- 
ily  even  beyond  its  former  importance.  This 
Clisthenes,  who  was  the  son  of  Aristonymos, 
grandson  of  Mynon,  and  great-grandson  of 
Andros,  had  a  daughter  named  Agarists :  bis 
determination  was  to  marry  her  to  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  Greece.  During  the  cele- 
brstion  of  the  Olympic  gamea,  at  which  Clis> 
thenes  was  victorious'  in  the  contest  of  lbs 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  he  ordered  this 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  bsmld — that 
whoever  thotight  himself  worthy  of  beconiog 
the  son-in-law  of  Clisthenes  was  desired  to  ap- 
pear at  Sicyon  within  sixty  days;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  reckoning  from  that  period, 
Clisthenes  intended  to  give  bis  daughter  in 
marriage.  All  those  therefore  who  were  either 
proud  of  their  own  merit,  or  of  their  coonliyt 
sppearcd  as  candidates;  and  Clisthenes  pre* 
pared  for  the  occasion  a  palcatra,*  and  other 
proper  places  of  exercise. 

1  A  pakt9tra.']—Voi  unlike  to  this  conduct  cf  Clis- 
thenes, were  the  solemnities,  described  in  books  of  an- 
cient romanca  and  chivalry,  as  preceding  the  Dirpil*ll 
iTa  king's  dsughter.  The  knight  who  was  viciorioas  at 
lilts  and  tournaments  generall  j  captiTated  the  aflisctioDS 
of  the  lady,  and  ottained  the  consent  of  the  biber. 
Bishop  Hurd,  In  his  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  RoflwDc«, 
traces  the  origin  of  Jtiufta  And  tourmmenis  no  fiinher 
than  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  middle  ages ;  f«r^r*i 
wtthcul*  great  lmpn<prietj  he  might  have  fundtN 
seeds  of  their  existence  In  the  public  games  of  Oreecs. 
T«»  these  we  may  certainly  lo.  k  for  the  conieais.  vbaii>«» 
of  gladiators  or  beasts,  eihibited  In  the  ampb>ibea(ra# 
of  anclant  Rome ;  from  which  basis,  ibntogh  nrvM* 
mndUcailons,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  chivalry  tai^^  P^ 
sibly  be  derived.— 7*. 
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CXXVn.  From  luly  came  8mlndyride«,' 
•on  of  Hippocrates,  a  natire  of  Sybaria,  and  a 
man  eminenl  for  bit  refined  lazory  ;  Sybaria 
waa  at  that  time  an  affluent  and  powerful  city. 
Ob  the  aania  occaaion  Damas  of  Siria  appeared, 
be  waa  the  aon  of  Samyria,  aumamed  the  Wiae. 
Amphimneatua  the  Epidamnian,  aon  of  Epia- 
trophua,  came  from  the  Ionian  Gulf.   Amongst 
oChen  alao  waa  Malea  the  ^tolian,  brother  of 
that  Titormua'  who  aurpaaaed  the  reat  of  bit 
country  men  in  bodily  proweaa,  but  who  had 
retired  from  aociety  to   the  remote   parte   of 
^tolia.     Leocedea,  aon  of  Phidon,  prince  of 
the  Argivee,  came  from  the  Peloponneae :  thie 
man  first  inatituted  the  instruments  of  measur- 
ing^ in  the  Peloponneae,  and  was  the  roost  in* 
■dent  of  all  hie  cotemporaries.     He  removed 
the  Agonocheta^  from   Elis,  which  office  he 
himself  afterwarda  executed  at  Oly  mpia.    A  mi- 
sntas  the  Arcadian,  aon  of  Lycurgua,  came 
from  Trapnus :  there  waa  also  Laphenea  the 
Axenian,  of  the  city  of  Poos,  snd  son  of  that 
Euphorion  who,  as  is  reported  in  Arcadia,  en- 
tertained at  bia  house  Caator  and  Pollux,  and 
wa«  afterwards   remarkable   for  hia  univeraal 
hospitality.      Onomastus  of  Elis,  the  son  of 
Agmna,  waa  alao  of  the   number.     Amongst 
the  Atheniana  wero  Megaclea,  son  of  that  Alc- 


t  Smmdjfriiea.}-~'*TYM  sflbminata  voftiMss  of  this  man 
Is  twlca  meniktiMd  hj  £Iiao  in  his  Various  History. 
See  book  ix.  c.  34.  He  complained,  after  sleeping  upon 
roses,  that  h«  had  got  tumours  in  his  txidjr  from  the  hard« 
Bess  of  his  lied.  Seneca,  in  his  Treatise  de  Ira,  had  evi. 
dsDily  in  his  eye  tho  aboTc  passaM  t>f  JElian ;  but  he  sajrs 
that  Smindjrides  complained  uf  the  nises  being  di  ubied 
onder  hin»--fjlUs  msa  duplicatis.  The  words  uf  £lian 
are  ^Xwvratv**  t*  rm  !*»««  ixoi*;  a<>W  c^v«taiva«  cer- 

lainlj  owau  tanoars  occasioned  from  extreme  szercise 
or  latlgue. 

The  other  passafs  in  JBUan,  Is  book  xll.  c.  34 ;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  when  he  peid  his  addresses  to  the 
daughter  of  Clisthenes,  hs  carried  wlih  him  a  thousand 
cooks^  a  thousand  fowlers,  and  a  thousand  fishermen. 
-T. 

3  THoi  Wilis.]— This  man,  as  we  learn  from  Ath^ncus, 
ooa  day  disputed  with  Milo  of  Crotona,  which  could 
soonest  demnir  a  whole  ox.  Of  this  last,  incredible  ash 
may  secm,U  is  related  that  he  carried  a  young  bull  off  lur 
years  old  upon  his  shoulders  to  some  distance ;  after 
which  he  killed  h,  diTided  It  Into  portions,  and  eat  the 
wh.  le  of  it  by  himself.  In  the  space  of  a  day.— £arr/Ur. 

4  LtMtntmaUt  of  msoswrifif .}— On  this  subject  ths 
lollowlDg  passes  occurs  In  Pliny.  Mensuras  et  ponders 
Fhidjn  Ariivus  inTsnll,  vel  Talamedes  ut  malluit  Gel. 
liM.— The  first  intr<liiciiun  of  weighu  and  measures 
Into  Qresce  is  Imputed  by  some  to  Pythagnraa,  See 
Dicg.  Lasrt.  in  Pythag.  D^Anrille  is  of  oplni.m  that 
the  meisures  here  memioDod  were  nut  those  uf  distance. 
— £ierdhcr. 

5  JgroRofAsltf.]— Thsss  wars  the  Judges  and  arbiters 
flf  Uis  public  gamas. 


mason  who  went  to  Croesus ;  anii  vippoclidei^ 
son  of  Tisander,  who  was  eminc  t  among  hia 
countrymen,  bitth  for  his  sffluence  and  his  per- 
sonal accompliahmenta.  The  only  Eubman 
waa  Lyaaniaa,  who  came  from  Eretria,  jirhich 
waa  at  that  time  in  considerable  repute.  Of  the 
Scopade  of  Thessaly,  waa  pnraent  Diactorides 
the  Cranonian,  and  A  Icon  from  among  the  Mo- 
lossians. — These  were  the  suitors. 

CXXVIII.  On  their  appearunce  at  the  day 
appointed,  Clisthenes  first  inquired  of  each,  hia 
country  and  his  family.  He  then  detained  them 
all  for  the  space  of  a  year,  examining  their  com- 
parative strength,  sensibility,  learning,  and 
mannera:  for  this  purpose  he  sometimes  con« 
rersed  with  them  individually,  aometimes  col* 
lectively.  The  youngest  he  often  engaged  in 
public  exercises ;  but  his  great  trial  of  them  all 
was  at  public  entertainments.  As  long  as  they 
were  with  him  they  were  tree  ted  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  and  liberality ;  but  to  the 
Athenians  he  showed  a  particular  preference. 
Of  theae  Hippoclidea,  the  aon  of  Tisander,  waa 
the  6rst  in  his  regard,  both  on  account  of  his  own 
personal  proweas,  as  well  as  becsuse  his  sncea* 
tors  were  related  to  the  Cypselida'  of  Corinth. 

CXXIX.  When  the  day  arrived  which  was 
to  decide  the  choice  of  Clisthenes,  and  the 
solemnization  of  the  nuptialu,  a  hundred  oxen^ 
were  aacrificed,  and  the  auitora,  with  all  the 
Sicyonians,  invited  to  the  fisasL  AfVer  au|^ 
per,  the  suitors  engaged  in  a  dispute  about 
mu^ic,  and  in  other  general  aubjecta.  Whilst 
they  were  drinking.'  Hippoclidea,  who  made 
himself  remarkably  conspicuous,  directed  one 
of  the  musicians  to  plsy  a  tune  called  *«  £m 
melia  :'**  hia  request  being  obeyed,  he  began  to 


6  Cyps«/tiibr.]— See  an  account  of  the  founder  of  this 
family,  in  the  fifth  book,  chapter  92. 

7  Hundred  oxen.']—1  he  origin  of  hecatr>robs,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  this:  there  were  a  hundred  cities 
in  Laconia,  each  uf  which  every  year  sacrificed  an  ox. 
The  etymolttgy  of  hecatomb  is  from  i«  ar  s^^^,  a  solemn 
sacrifice ;  or  rather  from  iasrtf,  a  hundred,  and  £•*«, 
an  ox.  By  a  hs^atomb  In  general,  we  understand  ths 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  beasts  <  f  the  same  kind,  upon  a 
handred  alurs,  by  a  hundred  different  priests.— 7*. 

8  YHUIU  th€}f  were  drtHking.}— In  Greece,  says  Lar- 
Cher,  they  did  n  >t  drink  till  after  they  nai*  duiie  eating. 
This  Is  exemplified  fr  ma  passage  of  Xen  >phi>n,  where, 
when  somelxidy  at  the  table  of  Sfsuthes  desires  Aristus 
to  drink ;  he  replies,  "  that  he  has  not  yet  d  me  eating, 
but  that  he  might  akk  Xenophon  to  drink,  who  had 
dinad.** 

9  £immelia.']—h  has  l)een  cenerally  unnciflcod  of  ths 
dance  called  Emmelia,  that  it  was  i>f  a  peculiar  gravity 
and  staieliness,  suited  to  ihe  ditrniiy  of  tragedy :  butl 
lomk  with  Larchsr,  from  the  passagv  be£>r«  as,  tlstf 
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dance  with  much  satisfaction  to  himaelf,  though, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Clis- 
thcnes,  who  attentively  observed  him.  After 
a  short  puuwe,  Hippoclidea  commande<1  a  table 
to  be  brought ;  upon  this  he  first  of  all  danced 
according  to  the  Lacedemonian,  and  then  in 
the  Athenian  manner:  at  length  he  stood  upon 
his  bead,  using  hie  legs  as  if  they  had  been  his 
hands.  The  two  former  actions  of  Hippo- 
elides  CliNlhenes  observed  with  great  command 
of  temper ;  he  determined  not  to  choose  him 
as  bis  son-in-law,  being  much  offended  with 
his  want  of  delicacy  and  decorum;  but  when 
he  saw  hira  dancing  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  exclaimed, 
**  Son  of  Tiitander.  you  have  danced  away  your 
wife." — •'  Hippoclidea  cares  not,"  waa  the 
abrupt  reply.  This  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
▼crbJ 

CXXX*.  After  this  Clisthcnes,  demanding 
silence,  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  "  Ye, 
who  have  come  hither  as  auitora  to  my  daugh- 
ter, are  all  entitled  to  my  praise,  and  if  it  were 
in  my  power  I  would  gratify  you  all,  not  dis- 
tinguishing one  m  preference  to  the  rest ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for  as  there  is  only  one  vir- 
gin, the  wishes  of  you  all  cannot  be  satisfied  ; 
to  each  of  you,  therefore,  who  must  depart 
hence  disap|>ointed  of  your  object,  in  acknow* 
ledgment  of  your  cgndescension  in  desiring  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  mine,  I  present  a  talent 
of  silver;  but  I  give  my  daughter  Agarista  to 
Megaclea  the  son  of  Alcmcon,  to  be  his  wifo 
according  to  the  Athenian  laws."  Megaclcs 
accepted  the  honour,  and  the  marriage  wat 
solemnized. 

there  must  h:iv«  been  differeni  kinds  of  danrcs  under 
this  name :  f  r  it  seeina  not  at  tU  likely  ihm  Clisthenes 
shi>uM  quarrel  with  his  s  in-in-1tw  elect  f  tr  exercisinir 
himself  in  a  s-  lt;mn  and  dignified  dance.  Ofihir  dance 
also  we  are  i<ld  that  Plalo  approved,  al<mg  with  the 
Pyrrhic  nr  military  dances,  which  he  certainly  w  uld 
ooi  h.ive  done,  if  it  had  been  of  the  immcKlest  kind  whictt 
is  here  rei  t  bated.  It  may  alsn  without  impropriety  be 
obeerved,ihHi  Uis  Athenians  deemed  ihjse  imp*  lite  who 
reAised  t<i  exercise  themselves  in  dancinir,  when  the  pro- 
per nfp'trtuiiiiy  'iccurred ;  and  what  time  could  I «  more 
auiul  le  ih»n  a  nuiAial  feast  1  The  act  of  dancins  wnuM 
oatunilly  seem  to  indicate  J>y,  but  it  constituted  a  pan 
of  the  funsritl  cerem  inies  of  the  ancients.  I  have  s  >me- 
where  read  •  f  a  triiie  of  Indians,  amongst  whom  danc- 
ing was  vract'Sed  as  a  testimony  of  s  >rruw.— 7*. 

1  Be-  ante  a  froverh."]—! jocitin  uses  this  as  a  proverbial 
express!  -n,  i:i  his  Apoloe.  pro  Merced.  Aniuct.  •«  tf^vr, 
*  ir<rt«xi<f  *  "  Hippoclidea  cares  not."  We  have  oue  in 
this  country,  amons  the  common  people,  nearly  the 
same—*' Who  r ares  V*  The  expression  ixiysv^oi  MtXfi 
oecare  frec^uert  y  in  the  Yespif  of  Aristophanes,  proba- 
bly in  allusion  tu  this  place  of  Herudotos. 


I  CXXXT.  8ttch  was  the  decision  mad«  with 
respect  to  these  suitors,  and  in  this  manner 
the  AlrmeonidsB  became  a/lustrious  in  Greece. 
The  first  offitpring  of  this  marriage  was  called 
Clisthenes.  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
prince  of  8icyon.  He  it  was  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  tribes,  and  introduced  a  demo- 
cracy. The  name  of  the  aecond  aoo  was  Hip* 
pocrates,  to  whom  afterwards  was  bom  a  son 
named  Megacles,  and  a  daughter  called  Aga- 
rista, after  the  daughter  of  Cliatbenea :  she  was 
mariied  to  Xanthippua,  the  son  of  Ariphron. 
During  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamt  that  she 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  waa  very  aoon  after- 
wards delivered  of  Pericles. 

CXXXII.  Miltiades  waa  always  very  popu- 
lar at  Athens;  but  after  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  his  reputation  still 
more  increased.  He  demanded  of  bia  country- 
men a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  with  a  supply  of 
money  and  men :  he  did  not  specify  to  what 
place  he  intended  to  conduct  them,  he  only 
promised  that  he  would  lead  them  to  affluents, 
and  to  a  country  from  whence  they  should 
bring  abundance  of  gold.  The  Athenians  be- 
lieved and  obeyed  him. 

CXXXIII.  Receiving  the  reinforcement 
he  had  solicited,  Miltiades  sailed  to  Paros. 
His  pretended  object  was  to  punish  tlie  Pa- 
riana,  for  taking  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the 
Persians,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This 
however  was  assumed ;  his  resentment  against 
the  Parians  arose  from  Lysagoras,  the  son  of 
Tysias,  a  native  of  Paros,  who  bad  prejudiced 
Hydarnes  the  Persian  against  him.  On  his 
arrival  before  the  place,  Miltiadea  commenced 
a  vigorous  siegf*,  sending  at  the  aame  time  a 
herald  to  the  Parians,  to  demand  a  hundred 
talents ;  and  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not 
grrfnt  it,  he  would  not  leave  tbe  place  till  he 
had  destroyed  it  The  Parians  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  complying  with  his  demand, 
but  attended  vigilantly  to  tbe  defence  of  their 
city,  strengthening  those  parts  which  were 
weak,  and  rendering,  under  advautage  of  the 
night,  their  wall  twice  as  strong  as  it  vras  be- 
fore. 

CXXXIV.  Thus  far  all  the  Greeks  conas- 
pond  in  their  account :  whAt  ensued  is  (bos 
related  by  the  Parian«« :  Miltiades,  reduced  to 
great  perplexity.'  consulted  with  a  female  cap» 

2  Great  prrplext'tv'^—Thr^BCcmtnttUenofVnV.nieh 
and  of  thin  pwriic  iil  r  expedition,  by  Cvrneiiuf  N^f"^  ^ 
naurially  diderenu— 7*. 
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life,  a  Parian  by  birtb,  whoie  name  was  Timo, 
I  prieeteas  of  the  infernal  deittea.  On  her  ap> 
pearing  before  htoi,  ahe  aaid,  that  if  he  wished 
toaoeompltth  hia  dealgna  upon  Paroa,  he  must 
follow  her  advice.  In  eonaeqoence  of  what  ahe 
recommended,  Miltiadea  advanced  to  an  emi- 
nence before  the  city,  and  not  able  to  open  the 
galea  of  a  place  consecrated  to  Cerea  Theamo- 
phoroa,  he  leaped  over  the  fence :  from  hence 
he  proceeded  to  the  temple,  either  to  remove 
lometbing  which  it  was  deemed  impioua  to 
touch,  or  with  aome  other  intention ;  on  ap- 
proaching the  entrance,  he  waa  aeized  with  a 
aodden  horror  of  mind ;  and  returning  by  the 
same  way,  he  in  leaping  a  accond  time  over  the 
wall  dialocated  hia  thigh,  though,  as  aome  aay, 
he  woonded  hia  knee. 

CXXXV.  After  the  ab'>ve  accident  Mil- 
tiadea returned  home,  without  bringing  the 
Atheniana  the  wealth  he  promised,  or  render- 
ing himself  master  of  Paros,  before  which, 
after  laying  waste  the  island,  he  remained  six- 
and-twenty  days.  When  the  Pariana  knew 
that  Timo  the  priestess  had  advised  Miltiades, 
they  wished  to  punish  her.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  aiege  was  raised,  they  sent  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  whether  they  might  put  the  priestess  to 
death,  as  having  pointed  out  to  an  enemy  the 
meana  of  possessing  their  country,  and  who  had 
cxpoaed  to  Miltiades  those  sacred  ceremonies 
at  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  pre- 
sent The  Pythian  would  not  suffer  them  to 
hurt  her,  saying  that  Timo  was  not  culpable, 
for  that  it  was  decreed  that  Miltiades  should 
miaerably  perish,  and  that  she  was  only  the 
iuatrument  of  conducting  him  to  hia  deatiny. 

CXXXVI.  On  hia  return  from  Paros, 
Miltiadea  was  generalty  censured  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  particular  by  Xanthippus,  the 
aon  of  Ariphron,  who  accused  him  capitally,to 
the  Athenians  as  a  betrayer  of  hia  country.  To 
this  Miltiades  could  not  personally  reply,  for 
hia  wound  mortifying,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed ;  but  he  was  very  vigorously  defended  by 
his  friends,  who  adduced  in  his  favour  the  vic- 
tory of  Marathon,  the  taking  of  Lemnoa,  which 
after  chaatising  the  Pelasgi,  he  had  reduced  to 
the  power  of  Athens.  By  the  interference  of 
the  peoples,  his  life  was  saved,  but  he  waa  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty   talenta.'    His 


3  Fify  te/«i/».]— This,  nccrdlnp  Id  C'^rnelius  Nepos, 
W38  the  sum  which  it  c  ist  the  AiltSiiiani  to  fti  out  ihe 
•roiaoieDi  v^hich  Miltiades  led  a^ainsi  Fsiros.— T. 


wound  growing  worse,  Miltiades  died,  but  the 
fine  waa  discharged  by  his  aon  Cimon. 

CXXXVn.  Miltiadea  had  thus  obtained 
posaeasion  of  Lemnoa.  The  Petasgians  had 
been  expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians,  whether 
justly  or  otherwise,  I  am  not  oble  to  determine : 
Hecateus,  the  aon  of  Hegeeander,  in  hia  his- 
tory, saya  unjuatly.  The  Atheniana  according 
to  him,  obaerving  their  territory  near  Hymettus, 
which  they  had  given  up  to  the  Pelasgi  as  a 
reward  for  building  them  a  wall,  well  cultivated, 
whereaa  formerly  it  produced  little,  and  wai*  of 
no  estimation,  they  expelled  them  from  it,  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  envy,  and  a  desire 
of  obtaining  the  place.  The  Athenian  account 
says,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  justly  expelled  ; 
this  people,  they  assert,  made  hostile  excursiona 
from  Hymettus,*  and  frequently  offered  vio- 
lence to  the  young  womm  who  went  from 
Athena  to  the  nine  fountains,  fur  the  purpose 
of  drawing  water;  for  at  this  period  the  Greeka 
had  no  slaves.  Not  satisfied  with  treating  these 
with  great  insolence  and  brutality,  the  Pelasgi 
formed  the  bolder  design  of  rendering  them- 
selves masters  of  Athens.  The  Atheniana 
think  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise ;  for,  having  detected  the 
Pelasgi  of  treachery,  they  might  justly  have 
exterminated  them,  instead  of  which  they  only 
expelled  them  the  country.  Thus  circumstanc- 
ed, they  dispersed  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  settled  at  Lemnos. — Such  are  the  diffe- 
rent accounts  of  Hecatrusand  the  Athenians. 

CXXXVIII.  Those  Pelasgi  who  settled 
at  Lemnos,  were  very  solicitous  to  avenge 
themaelveson  the  Athenians.  Knowing  there* 
fore  the  times  of  their  public  festivals,  they 
prepared  two  fifty-oared  barks  to  surprise  ilie 
Athenian  females^    who  were    engaged  near 

4  HywwMM*.}— This  pl^ise,  n'>w  called  Hymett'^,  was 
anciently  fdm  lus  f  r  pr  Kluciiig  fine  marble,  abundance 
of  bees,  and  excelleni  h  ney.  The  hills  c>f  Hymenal 
were  the  scene  of  the  celeltfiited  story  of  Cephalus  oad 
Procris.    See  Ovid  de  Ate  Anmndi,  iii.  6^S7. 

£■1  pmpe  purp»        lollcs  florwtM  RynwHi 
Fooiaacer,  lu  T. 

5  Athenian  ftmaUs  ]— In  the  Greek,  the  triers  of  tlvs 
Athenians.  It  is  pr  f  er  to  <  bserve,  that  the  Ailieniaos 
who  called  themselves  Aihetiai  li,  never  called  their 
women  Athenai.ii,  Iiec  use  Minerva  is  in  H  imer  called 
Athenaia,  such  w.is  their  superstiii)!!.  They  8}x>ke  of 
their  women  by  a  fierli'hr^sis,  as  here,  or  by  the  word 
■rT»i,  asfai,  female  citizens,  tiecause AUieus,  byway 
of  distinction,  was  called  Arru.  the  city. 

The  feast  here  mentl  ned  was  called  Brauronia,  from 
the  place  at  which  tt  was  celetratcd.  A  e*  at  was  sac- 
riilced,  and  rhipsodia's  sung  portions  of  .he  Iliad;  n 
was  celebrated  every  five  years.    Yuung  girls  sacred  ta 
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Brauron  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana :  many 
of  theee  fell  into  their  hands,  and  being  carried 
to  Lemnos,  became  their  concubines.  These 
women  had  a  number  of  children  whom  they 
educated  in  the  Athenian  language  and  man- 
ners: these  accordingly  refused  to  associate  with 
the  other  children  of  the  Pelasgt ;  and  if  one 
of  them  was  at  any  time  beaten  by  them,  they 
mutually  ran  toxine  another's  assistance.  They 
thougbt  themselves  worthy  of  being  their  mas- 
ters, and  ultimately  became  so.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  observing  this,  were  much  exasperated, 
for,  said  they,  if  these  children  thus  unite 
against  the  offspring  of  our  legitimste  wives, 
and  are  continually  aiming  at  superiority  over 
them,  what  will  they  do  when  they  arrive  at 
manhood  1  They  resolved  therefore  to  put 
these  children  to  death,  after  which  they 
determined  also  to  kill  their  mothers.  ThijB 
action,  added  to  a  former  one,  in  which  the 
women  of  Lemnos  destroyed  all  their  husbands, 
with  Thoas  their  king,*  induced  the  Grecians 
to  call  every  atrocious  crime  Lemnian. 

CXXXIX.  The  Pelasgi,  after  the  above 
murder  of  their  children  and  concubines,  found 
their  earth,  their  cattle,  and  their  wives  alike 


Diana,  ccUbrated  this  feast  la  safTrnn^eoloured  robes ; 
they  might  not  be  more  than  un  years  old,  nor  less  than 

1  Thoa$  their  kingJl—ljuimrmTflnn  have  madeHy  pii* 
pjle  preserve  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  The  whole 
of  this  is  beautifully  deacribed  bj  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
his  second  liook.  The  motive  which  was  supposed  to 
Induce  the  Leabian  women  to  this  sanguinary  action 
was  this :— The  Lemnian  women  eelehnited  every  year 
a  feittval  in  honour  of  Yenua;  but  having  neglected  this 
eustom,  the  goddess  punished  their  neglect  by  giving 
them  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  made  ilMir  husbands 
avoid  them.  The  women,  thus  deeming  themselves 
despised,  slew  all  the  men.— 7*. 


cursed  with  sterility :  to  obtain  relief  frooi 
which  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Delphi.  The 
Pythian  commanded  them  to  render  such  satis- 
faction to  the  Athenians  as  they  should  re- 
quire ;  they  accordingly  went  to  Athena,  en- 
gaging themselves  to  submit  to  whatever  shook! 
be  proposed.  The  Athenians  set  in  order 
some  couchea  in  the  Prytaneum,  which  they 
adorned  with  the  greatest  magnifiivnce,  they 
prepared  abo  a  table  covered  with  eve.y  deli- 
cacy ;  they  then  required  the  Pelasgt  to  soi^ 
render  Lemnos  in  a  similar  state  of  abundanca: 
— •«  Whenever,"  said  they,  in  reply,  -one  si 
your  vessels  shall  in  a  single  day  make  its  pas- 
sage to  our  country  with  a  northern  wind,  we 
will  comply  with  what  you  require.'*  This  tbsy 
conceived  to  be  impracticable,  as  Attica  lies 
considerably  to  the  south  of  Lemnos. 

CXL.  After  an  interval  of  some  yean, 
when  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Atheniana,  Miltiades 
the  son  of  Cimon,  under  the  favour  of  the 
Etesian  winda,  passed  in  a  single  day  from 
Elcos  in  the  Chersonese  to  Lemnos ;  bs  in- 
stantly commanded  them  to  depart  from  Ijen- 
nos,  reminding  them  of  the  declaration  of  tbs 
oracle,'  the  completion  of  which  they  little  ex- 
pected. With  this  the  Hephestians  complied, 
but  the  Myrinci  not  allowing  the  Cbersonsss 
to  be  Attica,  sustained  a  siege,  but  were  con- 
pelled  to  surrender.  Thus,  by  means  of  Mil- 
tisdes,'  the  Athenians  became  masters  of 
Lemnos. 

3  Ororie.]— A  speech  of  the  kind  related  la  the  i^ 
mer  chapter,  though  delivered  by  common  persoDt,«as 
considered  as  prophetic  and  oracular. 

8  Menng  Q^ATt/ftorfM.]— Compare  th#  accosm  of  B» 
rodotus  with  that  given  by  ComeliM  >'e|.os. 
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1    Was*  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon waa  communicated  to  Darins,  he,  who  waa 
before  incensed  against  the  Atheniana,  on  ao» 
count  of  their  invasion  of  Sardis,  became  stiil 
more  exasperated,  and  more  inclined  to  inrade 
Greece.    He  instantly  therefore  sent  emissar- 
iea  to  the  different  cities  under  his  power,  to 
profide  a  still  greater  number  of  transports, 
boraes,  com,  and  provisions.     In  the  interval 
which  thu  bosiness  employed,  Asia  experienced 
three  yeara  of  confusion ;  her  most  able  men 
being  enrolled  in  the  Greek  expedition,  and 
making  preparation  for  it     In  the  fourth,  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  been  reduced  by  Gamby- 
•M.  revolted  from  the  Persians ;  but  this  only 
induced  Darius  to  accelerate  his  preparations 
against  both  nations. 

n.     At  this  juncture  there  arose  a  violent 
dispute  among  the  sons  of  Darius,  concerning 
the  soeceaaion  to  the  throne,  the  Peralan  cus- 
toms forbidding  the  sovereign  to  undertake  any 
expedition  without  naming  his  heir.     Dsrius 
had  three  eons  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
by  the  daughter  of  Gobryns ;  he  had  four  after- 
wards by  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cj^rus :  Artoba- 
unea '  was  the  eldeat  of  the  former,  Xerxea  of 
the  latter.     Not  being  of  the  same  mother,  a 
dippote  arose'  between  them ;  Artobazanea  as- 

]  Artobaianea.^—Lnrcher  is  of  opiDbn,  that  from  this 
per»>n«se  the  celebrated  Miihridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
who  f  r  a » manj  years  resisted  the  Roman  power,  was 
detccaded.  Diodurus  Siculus,  P  lybius,  and  other  au- 
thJT9j  imce  this  prince  to  one  uf  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  Smerdis  Marus.  This  Artobaznnea 
pmbatly  enj  ycd  the  »ttrapy  if?  ntus,  and  his  descend- 
ants d.'UlxK sset  joyed  it alsi, till  Miihridates, surnamed 
Ctistes  (the  f  anJer)  became  sovereign  of  the  country 
ef  which  he  nad  l>ef  re  otily  been  governor. 

Tnis  rems  >ain^  will  hardly  appear  satis&ctory,  unless 
h  were  evident  that  the  sitrapies  under  the  crown  of 
PersU  were  hereditary,  which  was  by  no  means  the 
case.— 7*. 

2  A  dupule  aroe*.]- The  wc^unt  given  of '.his  aflfair 
ly  P»unrch,  iu  his  Treatise  \ '  Brotherly  Love,  differs 
mater  i«lly  I 
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aerted  his  pretensions  from  being  the  eldeat  of 
all  his  father'a  eons,  a  claim  which  mankind  in 
general    consent   to    acknowledge.'     Xerxea 


**  When  Darius  died,  some  contended  that  Ariamenss 
should  succeed  him,  as  being  eldest:  others  recommend- 
ed Xenres,  because  AU'sat^  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  his 
motberi  and  he  was  bi»rn  whilst  Dsrius  whs  aanally 
king.    Arlamenes  accordingly  went  to  Media,  not  with 
any  hostile  views,  but  peaceably  tii  have  the  maUer  de- 
termined.   XcneB,  wtki  was  on  the  spot,  exercised  the 
r  yal  (bnctiotts ;  Lui  as  soon  ss  his  brother  arrived,  he 
laid  aside  his  crown  and  kingly  ornaments,  and  hastened 
to  salute  him.    He  sent  him  various  pre8ents,and  words 
to  this  effect:  ■* Xerxes  your  brother  sends  yun  thess 
presents,  to  show  huw  much  he  honnurs  you.    If  the 
Persians  shall  elect  me  king,  y.u  shall  be  next  to  my. 
self."     The  reply  of  Arlamenes  was,  "  I  accept  your 
preients ;  the  crviwn  I  believe  to  be  my  right :  I  shall 
hon  ttr  all  my  brethren,  and  Xerxes  in  particular.** 
When  the  day  of  decisiun  arrived,  the  Persians  elected 
as  judge  Artabanos,  brither  of  Darius.    Xerxes,  who  de- 
pended on  the  Sfiultilude,  olijected  to  him,  fir  which  hs 
wss  censursd  by  his  mother  Atossa:  **  Why,**  she  ot>. 
served, "  should  ytm  refuse  to  have  your  uncle  as  Judge, 
one  of  ths  worthiest  men  In  Persia  1  and  why  dread  a 
contest,  where  if  inferior  you  will  still  be  next  to  the 
king  1"    Xerxes  suflbrsd  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
aAer  hearing  the  aignmentsof  both,  Arubanus  adJ««dgeo 
the  crown  to  Xerxes.    Arlamenes  on  this  hastily  arose, 
made  obetssnee  to  his  brother,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  conducted  him  to  the  throne." 

3  ConaerU  to  acknculedge.^—Tht  princ^g  of  hersdi- 
Ury  succsssiun  is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been 
vari'HJsly  esubllshed  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the 
s|4rit  uf  national  inaiitiitk>ns,  or  by  sums  i^nrtlal  s»> 
ample,  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence.—&e  Gibbont  iv.  387. 

The  Jurisprudence  cf  the  Rnmans  (he  contlones)  ap- 
pears to  have  deviated  from  the  equalhy  of  nature,  much 
less  than  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  or  the  English  insti- 
tutions. On  the  death  of  a  citiieo,  ell  his  descendants! 
unl«ss  they  were  siready  freed  from  his  ijslemal  povrer, 
were  callml  to  the  inheriunce  of  his  pcssessions.  The 
ins  lent  prerogative  of  primogenitors  was  nnknowB : 
the  two  sexes  wsre  placed  oil  a  Just  level ;  all  the  sens 
and  davghters  wera  emkled  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
patrimonial  estate. 

Amongst  the  Patriarchs,  the  flrsi>born  enjoyed  a  mys- 
tical und  sfiiritual  prim>^eniture.  In  the  land  of  Canaan 
he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance. 

At  Athens  the  sons  were  eqtial,  but  the  poor  daucMets 
were  endowed  at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers. 
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claimed  the  throne  becaoie  he  wu  the  grand- 
son of  Cyrue,  to  whom  the  Persians  were  in- 
debted for  their  liberties. 

III.  Before  Darius  had  made  any  decision, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contention,  there 
srrived  at  Susa,  Demsrotus,'  the  son  of  Aris- 
ton,  who  bring  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Spar- 
ta, had  'fled  from  Lacedcmon.  This  man, 
hearing  of  the  controversy,  went,  as  is  reported 
to  Xerxes,  and  recommended  him  to  urge  far- 
ther in  support  of  his  claim,  that  when  he  wss 
born,  Darius  was  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
empire  of  Persia,  but  at  the  birth  of  Artoba- 
sanes,  his  father  was  only  a  private  individual. 
The  pre  tensions  of  Xerxes  therefore  could  not 
he  set  aside,  without  the  most  obvious  viulation 
of  equity.  To  strengthen  this  the  exsmple 
of  the  Spsrtans'  wss  sdduced,  among  whom, 
those  children  born  after  the  accession  of  the 
prince  to  the  throne  were  universally  preferred 
to  those  born  before.  Xerxes  availed  himself 
of  this  counsel  given  by  Deroeratus,  which  so 
eflectunlly  impressed  Darius,  that  he  declsred 
!bim  his  successor.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
:that  Xerxes  would  have  n-igned  without  thii 
•advice  from  Demaratus,  as  Atossa  enjoyed  an 
:almost  unlimited  authority.' 


In  En^lnnd  the  eMeit  ton  alone  Inherits  all  the  land : 
j«  law,  aayt  Jud*e  BUckBione,«nJust  only  in  the  opinion 
•ef  jounger  br^Jthers. 

Upon  the  above  I  would  remark,  that  Blaclrttone 
«peakt  judicirusljr :  whilst  I  can  consider  the  eentimentB 
'Of  Mr.  Gibbim  as  llule  better  tt|9n  declamation.  It  seems 
<«videni,  that  frroperty  contlnnfilly  subdivided  must  te 
•rendered  useless  u*  all ;  or,  if  this  were  nut  the  case,  to 
create  a  numerous  class  loo  prond  to  be  industrious, 
•would  be  to  Introduce  a  swarm  of  useless  and  inactive 
•drones  into  the  puliiical  hive.  The  wealth  of  the  elder 
'brothers  maintains  the  9\  lendour  and  dignity  of  a  state : 
the  activity  v{  the  ycunger  branches  gives  it  life  and 
strength.— 'T.  ^ 

1  llrmora/iw.T—Xenres  pave  Demaratus  the  chies  of 
Vergamus,  Tmithrauiii,  and  Ilalisimia,  because  be  at- 
tended him  on  his  exftedltion  \o  Oreece.  These  pUces 
•were  enj  yed  by  Eurysihenes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  tSth  Olympiad. 
^■^Lardur. 

S  BxampU  rftht  fi^r/one.]— Oragius,  In  his  useful 
book  De  Kepuriica  Lacedtemoniorum,  speaks  at  s>me 
•length  on  the  ri»ht  uf  succeeding  to  tlie  throne  of  Spar- 
Is ;  tut  I  du  not  find  tiiat  he  mentions  the  particularity 
WhiiJi  is  here  snnctluned  \sy  the  respectable  amhoriiy 
•f  Herodotus.-  7*. 

S  Mona  effjoifed  an  tUmott  vnKmited  au/AoHly.] — 
Atossa  is  the  name  which  P  ^pe  a|i|ilied  to  Sarah  duclieas 
Sf  Marlborv>u|.h.    See  his  Mural  Essa*  s,  ep.  ii.  1 16 ; 

Bni  wlai  an  Uieie  to  gicaf  Atn— i  mind. 

The  Porsinn  <Ai  ssa  appears  to  have  been  an  artful 
wnman,  and  f  a  vi^ry  iiiirij^uiug  spirit,  f  <nd  of  p(-wcrT 
•uJ  using  Uie  mosi.vi  lent  means loaUoin  scmeiimes  the 


IV.  Darius  having  declared  Xerxes  his  heir, 
prepared  to  march  :.  but  in  the  year  which  loo* 
ceeded  the  £gyptian  revolt,  he  died :  hsviog 
reigned  tbirly-six  years,  without  bring  sble  to 
gratify  his  ?tiaeDtment  against  the  Egyptians^ 
and  Athen'ans  who  had  opposed  his  power.  . 

y«  On  his  death,  Xerxes  immediately  mo- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  who  from  the  fiist,  scein- 
ed  wholly  inclined  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than 
the  Athenian  war.  But  Mardonioa,  who  was 
his  cousin,  being  the  son  of  Gobryaa,  by  s  sis- 
ter of  Dariua,  thus  addressed  him  :  «« 1  shoald 
think,  sir,'  that  the  Atheniana,  who  have  u 
grievously  injured  the  Persians,  ought  not  to 
escape  with  impunity.  I  would  neverihclMi 
have  you  execute  what  you  immediatelj  pro- 
pose ;  but  when  you  shall  have  cbastisrd  the 
insolence  of  Egypt*  resume  the  expeditioii 
agsinst  Athens,  Thus  will  your  reputstioa 
be  eatablished,  and  others  in  future  be  detrmd 
from  molesting  your  dominions.*^  What  he 
said  was  farther  enforced  by  repreaenting  tbs 
beauties  of  Europe,  that  it  was  exceedingly  ks' 
tile,  abounding  with  all  kinda  of  treca,*  and  de- 
served to  be  possessed  by  the  king  alone, 

YI.  Mardonius  said  this,  being  desirous  of 
new  undertakings,  and  ambitious  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  Xerxes  at  length  acceded  to 
his  counsel,  to  which  he  was  also  urged  by 


meanest  ends ;  the  parallel,  according  to  the  bestimooics 
of  most  wrhers,  seems  pertinent  ennueh. 

4  i?/?^pf  ions.]— Arisii  tie  on  this  sot  Jeci  Is  at  Tarisnes 
with  Hcnidotos ;  be  says  that  Darius  having  lakes  ftfS* 
seasim  of  Egypt,  passed  over  fn>m  thence  into  Greece. 
Cfmf>unding  Darius  with  Xcr&es.  The  auihcriiy  of 
Henidotus,  says  Larcher,  who  was  almost  a  cootenpo- 
rary,  seems  preferable  to  thai  of  Aristotle,  who  Kv«i  a 
I  mi  time  afterwards. 

5  I^wuid  think,  flitr.]— The  vrord  Airr«T  a  I  havf  ren- 
dered ''Sir:"  Larcher  has  expressed  It  by  tbtvotd 
**  Seigneur,"  as  niitst  significant  of  Uie  reverence  ash 
which  a  slave  addressed  his  I  >rd.  F»r  my  own  puVl 
am  inclinetl  to  consider  it  as  a  term  of  general  reiT«ci, 
and  n- 1  as  having  any  appropriate  si?nificati<»n,  tuiati- 
mate  the  condition  uf  the  Persians  with  regard  ui  tbeir 
8  vereigns.  Thus,  amoncst  the  Jews,  the  wcrd  ntti 
meant,  as  It  is  properly  rendered  in  nur  verti  'M,  "  rn**- 
ler,"  that  is  t«^  say,  it  did  nut  .mply  ttiat  the jr  tn  whi«R 
it  is  applied  were  iht  masters  cf  \U'§t  who  used  ii ;  UA 
it  wiiS  a  term  which  ciisti>m  adojrfe^!,  and  pili'ei>^ 
sanctioned,  as  respectful  fr>m  an  inferi  r  tna  t«rf>-'B 
ab  >ve  him.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  peci  Itir  to  the  .^ fir 
genius  of  the  oriental  languages  to  adn|4  phraat*  \J  Si 
means  to  I  e  interpreted  or  understood  in  tl»eir  stria  aad 
Iticral  sense.— T. 

6  AU  kinds  tftruB.^-Ax  seems  a  IhtU  sinrulsr.  thst 
Mardonius  sh-uld  say  this:  f  r  I  lelieve  H  tumlwxjri 
iicrn  acknowledged  that  the  lusuriani  rlimatcs  ^'f  Am 
pr  duce  every  thing  which  relates  ti  fnih  awl  vet-ei*- 
tl  m,  in  fur  greater  abundance  and  pi^rfcctluo  than  tfta 
less  genial  soil  of  Europe.— 7. 
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other  eimiideratf ont.    Some  mesiengen  ^me 
from  ThccMly  on  the  put  of  the  Ale^ndn, 
inplortng  the  king  to  invade  Greece ;  to  ae- 
coapliah  which  they  awd  the  most  earnest  en- 
dreviittri.     Thcee  Alenada  were  the  princes 
of  l*heswly ;  their  solicitations  were  strengtli- 
encd  by  the  PtaistnitidB»  who  had  taken  refuge 
tt  beta,  and  who  to  the  arguments  before  ad* 
dueed  added  others.    They  had  among  them 
l)ooniacrituai  an  Athenian,  a  famous    priest, 
who  sold  the  oracles  of  Muaseiis ;  with  him  they 
hsd  been  reconciled  previons  to  their  arrival  at 
Suss.    This  raan  had  been  furmerly  banished 
from  Athens  by  the  son  of  Pisistratos;    for 
LasDs'  of  Hermione  had  detected  him  in  the 
fact  of  introducing  a  pretended  oracle  among 
the  verMs  of  Moseus,  intimating  that  the  is- 
lands contiguous  to  Lemnos  should  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.    Hipparchus  for  this 
eipelled  him,  thoogh  he  had  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him   before.    He  accompanied  the 
Pisistrattde  to  Sosa,  who  always  spoke  of  him 
in  terma  highly  honourable,  upon  which  ac- 
count, whenever  he  appeared  in  the  royal  pre- 
aenoe,  he  recited  certain  oracular  versea.     He 
omitted  whatever  predicted  any  thing  unfor- 
tonate  to  the  Barbarians,  aelecting  only  what 
promiaed    them   auspicioualy  ;    among   other 
thinga  be  said  the  Fates  decreed  that  a  Persian 
shoold  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

VII.  Thus  waa  the  mind  of  Xerxes  assail- 
ed by  the  predictions  of  the  priest,  and  the 
opiniona  of  the  Piaiatratide.  In  the  year^ 
which  follewed  the  death  of  Darius,  he  deter- 
mined on  an  expedition  againat  Greece,  but 
commenced  hostilities  with  those  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Persians.  These  being  sub- 
dued, and  the  whole  of  Egypt'  more  effectually 


6  Zjuns  was  a  masicisn,  p^at,  and  accnrriing  tn  s^tne, 
on^  of  ihe  seven  saset  of  3reece.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  ibe  dhhyrimtiic  verses  and  of  the  circular  dances. 
Arial(if]|iaaeS|  in  the  Aves,calls  htm  wmXttc  f<f  aei«x«( 
Be  VI  as  f»nd  of  pimin^:  and,  accnrdios  tn  Plutarch, 
«-hen  Xennphanrs  refuseil  once  to  play  with  hinrithe  re- 

prtAched  him  with  c»waniice:  **  Yest**  answered  Xenn- 

phaaes,  ^  in  every  ihln<!  whir.h  Is  tiase  and  dishoneM,  I 

conft.a8  myself  «cr»WinI."— 7*. 
7  Im    the  year.']— Her  <d  tns  wis  born  this  year  at 

H«i1ic*rnasaus  in  Carls.    See  Aulus  Oellliis,  bt>uk  xv.  c. 


«  flellinictts.  HerMt-^iis,  and  ThiieydMes,  fl  ^urishsd 
fn  t^e  nuM  lime,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same  ace  : 
Hell4^niciis,  in  rhs  cmmenrenwinlof  the  Pelopnnnesian 
i^^i  y  «nte  sixty-live  ye<«rs  old,  Herodutus  fifty-ibree, and 
Tht    ydWes  f  nyy^T. 

%  ^^Jkol£  </  Bgvp'.^^Xenew^  httvinfr  atcflndfd  the 
ijir  0  cOy  ernpl 'yed  ihe  llrst  year  uf  his  reign  in  carrying 


reduced  than  it  had  been  by  Darius,  the  govern* 
ment  of  it  he  confided  to  Aehemenes,  his  own 
brother,  son  of  Darius.  Achsmenea  waa 
afterwards  slain  by  Inarus,  a  Libyan,  the  son 
of  Psaromctichus* 

VHI.  After  the  subjection  of  Egypt, 
Xerxes  prepared  ta  lead  an  army  against 
Athena,  but  first  of  all  he  called  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  Persians,  to  hear  their  senti- 
ments, ani  to  deliver  without  reaerve  his  own. 
He  addressed  them  to  the  following  purport ; 
*•  Yon  will  remember,  O  Persiana,  that  I  am 
not  about  to  execute  any  new  prcject  of  my 
own ;  I  only  pursue  the  path  which  has  been 
previously  marked  out  for  me.  I  have  learned 
from  my  ancestors,  that  ever  since  we  recovered 
this  empire  from  the  Medes,  after  the  deprea- 
sion  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  we  have  never  been 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  deity  is  our  guidci 
and  auspiciously  conducts  us  to  prosperity.  It 
must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  relste  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus,  Csmhyses,  and  Darius,  snd 
the  nslions  they  added  to  our  empire.  For 
my  own  part,  ever  since  my  acceasion  to  the 
throne,  it  has  been  my  careful  endeavour  not 
to  reflect  any  disgrace  opon  my  forefathers,  by 
suffering  the  Persian  power  to  diminish.  My 
deliberations  on  this  matter  have  presented  me 
with  a  prospect  full  of  glory ;  they  have  pointed 
oat  to  me  a  region  not  inferior  to  our  own  in 
extent,  and  far  exceeding  it  in  fertility,  which 
incitements  are  farther  promoted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  honourable  revenge ;  I  have  there- 
fore aasembled  you  to  explain  what  I  intend '. 
I  have  resolved,  by  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont,'  to  Icsd  mv  forces  through  Europe 
into  Greece,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the 


nn  the  preparati'^ns  f  r  the  reduction  of  Epypt,  which 
his  father  had  beeun.  Hs  cttollrmed  to  the  Jews  al 
Jerusalem  all  the  i^ivile^es  granted  thsm  by  hi«  father, 
e8[«ci  lily  that  of  bavins  the  tribute  of  Samaria  f  t  the 
furnishing  them  with  sacrifices  f  ^r  the  carrying  on  of 
divine  w  rship  in  the  tsm|4s  uf  Ood  at  that  place.— 
Pri'ieanx. 

9  Hillupont.']^B'KhnTt  thinks  H  very pmhnble,  what 
other  learned  men  htve  alt  <  c  «rjectured,  that  the  Hel* 
lcs|xint  was  oristnally  called  Elis-pont,fr>>mEliBbH,ihs 
eldest  of  jHvan's  sons :  and  it  may  I  e  added,  !h«iione  of 
the  12n  provinces,  ai'hey  atiKnl  in  the  r^lis  of  the  Pfrsian 
empire,  was  nnmed  Provincia  Aljf9ionenti*,f  r  s  ^  Hero- 
d  itus  inf  rms  us:  nnd  ii  is  pliicsd  k^elween  the  provin- 
ces •  f  T  inia  ami  Phry-ii*,  comprehending  Aolia.  Fr:>m 
'he  RUth'irtty  ah*  ve  cited,  ntf*n  the  change  '  f  tiingimgrs 
Riish-i  the  B  >n  •  f  JHV^n  wne  calletl  JE  lus.  The  Jewiah 
laMiIni  exclainthe  nnme  VAithnyOttingulam :  aid  Varro, 
ifl  cited  >  y  Servios,  on  the  let  iEneid.  civps  the  snms 
■i'ls  t  <  JE  Ins  Hi>-r>  i;idoii,  Avllng  him  Domitins  insula* 
nun  (l»rd  .  f  the  isl  unJs.)— 7*. 
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Athenians  for  the  injuries  offered  to  my  fsther 
and  Peraia.  Yoo  well  know  that  this  war  waa 
inlendad  by  Darius,  though  death  deprived  him 
of  tho  means  of  vengeance*  Conaidering  what 
is  due  to  him  and  to  Persia,  it  ia  mj  deiermi* 
nation  not  to  remit  my  eiertiona,  till  Athens 
abail  be  taken  and  burnedJ  The  Atbeniana, 
unprovoked,  firal  insulted  me  and  my  father : 
under  the  conduct  of  Ariatagoraa  of  Miletus, 
our  dependant  and  slave,  they  attacked  Sardts, 
and  consumed,  with  Brs  our  groves  and  templea. 
What  they  perpetrated  againat  you,  when,  led 
by  Dstis  ami  Artaphemf  s,  you  penetrated  their 
country,  yon  know  by  fatal  experience.  Such 
are  my  inducementa  to  proceed  against  them : 
but  I  have  alao  additiimal  motives.  •  If  we  re* 
duce  these  and  their  neighboura  who  inhabit 
the  countiy  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  to  our 
power,  the  Peratan  empire  will  be  limited  by 
the  hcavena  alone ;  the  aun  wiil  illuminate  no 
country  contiguous  to  ours :  I  shall  over^run 
all  Europe,  and  with  your  assistance  possess 
unlimited  dominion.  For  if  I  am  properly 
informed,  there  exists  no  rsca  of  men,  nor  can 
any  city  or  nation  be  found,  which  if  these  be 
reduced,  can  possibly  resist  our  arms:  we  shsU 
thus  subject,  as  well  those  who  have,  aa  those 
who  have  not  injured  ua.  I  call  therefore  for 
your  assistance,  which  I  shall  thankfully  accept 
and  acknowledge  ;  I  trust  that  with  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  you  will  all  assemble  at  the 
place  I  sbsU  appoint.  To  him  who  ahall  ap- 
pear with  the  greatest  number  of  well- provided 
troops,  I  will  present  those  gifts  which  in  our 
country  are  thought  to  confer  the  highest 
honour.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  dictate  my 
own  wishes  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  I  commit 
the  matter  to  your  reflection^  permitting  every 
one  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  freedom." 

IX.  When  Xerxes  had  flniahed,  Mardonius 
made  the  following  reply  :  «  Sir,  yoo  are  not 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Persians 
who  have  hitherto  appeared,   but  you  may 


1  Taken  and bmmtd.y-Wr.  Olover  had  |>mlisbly  this 
speech  iT  Xerxes  In  his  mind,  when  he  «n>ts  the  follow- 
ins  lines,  which  he  in«ltes  MardoniiM  inter  on  entering 
iLihens : 

b  Orii  Ik*  c»y  wlM  pownpSM  ami 

iBfMto  «•  iort  of  jbb  }  atanly  adi 

Th' Miteta»  Inia,  whan  Srabnadi  Swdk  Idl } 
WlwraV  yalwk.  Attrntdam,  if  w  kigM, 
Soph  tball  |0u  view  joor  ctMd  Ib  AmM } 
Or.  ir  fvlrMtid  loadbuvi  famd. 
Ns  dbiul  lud  of  rrftv  dMdl  jw  Sad 


securely  defy't^  competition  of  poileri^ 
Among  other  things  which  you  bsvesdvanced, 
alike  excellent  and  Just,  you  are  entitled  to  our 
particular  admiration  for  not  sufleriag  the  peo- 
ple of  Ionia,  contemptible  as  they  sre,  to  ioMlt 
us  with  impunity,  it  would  indeed  beprcpos* 
terous,  if  after  reducing  to  our  power  tbsSsca^ 
the  fndisns,  the  Etbiopiana,  and  theAa»yiisa% 
with  many  other  great  and  illustitoos  nslioos, 
not  in  revenge  of  injuries  receiaed,  bat  solely 
from  the  honourable  deaire  of  dominioo,  w 
should  not  inflict  vengeance  on  thees  Uneke 
who,  without  provocation,  have  moleited  oi. 
There  con  be  nothing  to  excite  our  alarm;  bo 
multitude  of  troope,  no  extraordinary  wctltk : 
we  have  tried  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  know 
their  weakness.  Their  deeccndanto,  wbo  •sn- 
der  the  names  of  loniaos,  JBoHsns,  snd  Do- 
nana,  reside  within  our  dominions,  we  firrtts^ 
dued,  and  now  govern.  Their  prowess  I  my* 
self  have  known,  when  at  the  command  of  yoor 
fsther  I  proeecQted  a  war  against  tbenu  I 
penetrated  Macedonia,  advanced  sIomM  to 
Athens,  and  found  no  enemy  to  encoanter. 
Besides  this,  1  am  informed  that  in  all  tbcir 
miliUiy  underUkinga  the  Greeks  bstray  the 
extremest  ignorance  and  folly.  As  soon  tf 
they  commence  boetilitiea  amobg  tbeanehci, 
their  first  csre  is  to  find  ■  large  and  besotifol 
plain,*  where  they  appear  and  give  battle :  tho 
conaequence  is,  that  even  tha  victors  suffer  le- 
vers loss ;  of  the  vanquished  I  ssy  noihiog»  fc* 
they  are  totally  destroyed.  As  they  bmoss 
common  language,  they  ought  iu  poliry  to  te^ 
mi  note  all  disputes  by  the  mediation  of  amlM* 
sadors,  and  above  all  thinga  to  avoid  a  wsr 
among  themaelvea:  or,  if  thi«  ibouk!  prote 
unavoidable,  they  should  mutuslty  endeavoorto 
find  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  snd  tbco 
try  the  issue  of  s  bsttle.  By  pursuing  u  ab- 
surd a  conduct  as  I  have  described,  the  Greehi 
suffered  me  to  advance  aa  far  as  Mscedonia 
without  rosistanoe.  But  who,  Sir,  sbsll  oppoee 
you,  at  the  head  of  the  forcra  and  fleet  of  Asia ! 
The  Greeks,  I  think,  never  can  bs  so  sodKioos. 
rr  however  I  should  bo  deceived,  and  the;  dull 
be  so  road  aa  to  engage  us,  they  will  soon  find 

2  Plain  >-The  RomaDS  in  aUackine  an  enemj,  ao<Ii«' 
pnsMl  their  armj,  as  u»  tM  able  to  rally  Unee  diftreoc 
limes.  This  haa  been  tkoaphi  by  many  aa  tke  fml 
aecret  of  the  Rnman  dlaciplHie ;  becauoe  f  •nana  w* 
have  f  tiled  their  eiF'rta  three  diflbrrnt  timea^arirelh«7 
could  be  pot ilMy  defeated.  The  Gntrka  divw  s piWr 
frcea  in  one  extended  line,  and  therefore  depeadtd  op' 
on  the  eilba  of  ths  first  charge.— 7. 
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lo  their  cost  thit  in  fh«  art  of  war  we  are  tbe 
irat  vK  mankind.  Let  as  however  adopt 
various  modes  of  preeeedtng,  for  perfection  and 
loecess  ean  only  tie  the  molt  of  fre(|i]ent  ex- 
periment.**—  In  this  manner  Mardonint  second- 
ed the  speech  of  Xerxes. 

2l.  a  total  silence  prevaifed  hi  (he  asiemhiy, 
BO  one  daring  to  oppoee*  what  had  been  said ; 
litt  at  length  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
micle  lo  Xerxes,  deriving  confidence  from  his 
relationship,  thus  delivered   his  sentiments : 
•*  [Jnleos,  O  king,  different  sentiments  be  sub- 
mitted to  fhe  judgment,  no  alternative  of  choice 
remaina,  (be  one  introduced  ts  of  necessity 
adopted.     The  parity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascer^ 
tained  by  a  single  specimen ;  it  is  tcnown  and 
approved  by  comparing  it  with  others.   It  was 
my  advice  to  Darius,  year  father  and  ray  brother, 
tbst  be  should  by  no  means  ondertske  an  expe- 
dition againM  the  Scythians,  a  people  without 
towns  and  cities.     Allored  by  his  hopes  of 
•obdaing  them,  he  disregarded  my  admonitions ; 
and    proceeding  to  execate   hia  porpose  was 
obliged  to  return,  having  lost  numbers  of  his 
best  troops.    The  men,  O  king,  whom  you  are 
preparing  to  attack,  are  fkr  soperior  to   the 
Scythians,  and  alike  formidable  by  land  and  sea. 
I  deem  it  therefore  my  duty  to  forewarn  you  df 
the  dangers  you  wiH  have  to  encounter.    Yon 
say  that,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont, 
yoQ  will  lead  your  forces  through  Europe  into 
Greece :  bat  it  may  possibly  bsppen,  that  either 
on  land  or  by  sea  or  perhaps  by  both,  yon  may 
sustain  b  defeat,  for  our  enemies  are  reported  to 
be  Taliont.     Of  this  indeed  we  have  had'sufll- 
cent  testimony  ;  for  if  the  Athenians  by  them- 
selves rooted  the  numerous  armiea  of  Datis 
and    Artaphemes,  it  proves  that  tre  are  not 
cither  by  bnd  or  aea,  perfectly  invincible.    If, 
preparing  their  fleet,  they  shall  be  victorious  by 
sea,  and  afterwards  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
shall  destroy  your  bridge,  we  may  dread  all  that 
is  bad.    I  do  not  argue  in  this  respect  from  my 
own  private  conjecture ;  we  can  all  of  us  re- 
menober  how  very  narrowly  we  escaped  des- 


3  Vtoing  to  fppoM.]— The  f  blowing  la  from  fliaira 
^arl-His  Htsmry,  bnok  xll.  c.  81 

••  Tbia  wna  <^qp  of  the  Peraian  lawa ;  If  any  one  ihousht 
proper  tn  giw  ailvica  to  the  king  atx  at  any  thing  which 
^^a  f.*rHddeo,  or  ainbigucua,  he  did  an  atanding  on  a 
^rtlden  tile  ;  if  hia  advice  appeared  to  be  aalurary,  the 
cold  tile  waa  given  him  aa  a  reward  \  he  wna  neverthe* 
leaa  t>e«un  f  r  preauming  to  cmtradict  the  king.  **  But 
In  my  ifigAiAm^^  my  £lian,  "a  man  of  an  Insenu'ua 
Knind  wjuld  never  have  aobmlued  to  the  dlagrace  fjr  the 
of  the  rewanl."— I*. 


traction,  when  your  lather,  throwing  bridges 
over  the  Thracian  Bosphoros  and  the  later, 
pasaed  into  Scythia.  The  guard  of  this  paas 
was  intrusted  to  the  lonians,  whom  the  Scy- 
thians urged  to  break  it  down,  by  the  moat 
earnest  importunity.  If  at  this  period  His- 
tieus  of  Mtletua  had  not  opposed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  reet,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  Persian  name.  It  is  painful  to  re- 
peat, and  aiBicting  to  remember,  that  the  safe- 
ty of  our  prince  and  his  dominions  depended  on 
a  aingle  man.  Liaten  therefore  to  my  advice, 
and  where  no  necessity  demands  it,  do  not  in- 
volve younelf  in  danger.  For  the  present  dis- 
miss this  meeting ;  revolve  the  matter  more 
serlouely  in  your  mind,  and  at  a  future  and 
seasonable  time  make  known  your  determina- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  deliberation  produces  the  hap- 
piest effects.  In  auch  a  case,  if  the  event  does 
not  answer  our  wishes,  we  atill  merit  the  praise 
of  diacrction,  and  fortune  is  alone  to  be  blamed. 
He  who  is  raah  and  inconsiderate,  although 
fortune  may  be  kind,  and  anticipate  his  desires, 
is  not  the  lees  to  be  censured  for  temerity. 
You  may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-bolt 
of  Heaven  chastises  the  insolence  of  the  more 
enormous  animals,  whilst  it  passes  over  with- 
out injury  the  weak  and  insignificant :  before 
these  weapons  of  the  gods  you  must  have  seen 
how  the  proudest  psiaces  *  and  the  loftiest  tree* 
fall  and  perish.  The  most  conspicuous  things 
are  those  which  are  chiefly  singled  out  as  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  displeasure.  From  the  same 
principle  it  ia  that  a  mighty  army  is  sometimea 
overthrown  by  one  that  is  contemptible;  for 
the  deity  in  hia  anger  senda  his  terrors  among 
them,  and  makes  them  perish  In  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  former  glory.  Perfect  wi^ 
dom  *  is  the  prerogative  of  heaven  atone,  and 


4  Proudest  palacet.'}— 

Ammtt 

Dillfit,  bttm  cm^  dbmAM 

Bordiboi  tBcii,  oral  Invkkada 

SoMmmh. 
Saerin  vaitb  agUa^ir  tafcn 
riDOi  t  ct  ccliK  gravinre  cm 

rulgon  moBlH.  JUbr.  I.  IL  HL 

5  Peifect  «rf«dom.]— The  English  reader  maj  perhaps 
thank  me  f  r  taking  thia  opfmnunhy  of  relating  an  an- 
ecdote  iif  the  celebrated  Buff  ^n,  not  generally  known. 
That  perfect  wiad  m  ia  the  attribme  of  Heaven  only,  no 
human  bein?,  we  ahnuld  aiipfy>ae,  would  be  inclined  to 
cr>ntP>vert :  yet  Buff  *n,  during  hia  life  time,  aulfered  a 
atatue  to  te  erected  to  him  with  thIa  remarkable  inecrlp. 
tl  n,  HAJsatATi  NATtniA  PAS  DrosNira,  which  ean 
surely  be  applkatrte  lo  the  Daily  aloae.^T'. 
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every  meaiure  anderUken  with  temerity  it 
liable  to  be  perplexed  with  error,  and  puniahed 
by  miefortune.  Discreet  caution  on  the  con- 
trary baa  many  and  peculiar  advantages,  which 
if  not  apparent  at  the  moment,  reveal  them- 
selves in  time.  Such,  O  king,  is  my  advice ; 
and  little  does  it  become  you,  O  son  of  Go- 
bryas,  to  apeak  of  the  Greeks  in  a  language 
foolish  as  well  as  false.  By  calujoniating 
Greece,  you  excite  your  sovereign  to  war,  the 
great  object  of  all  your  zeal :  but  I  entreat  you 
to  forbear :  calumny  is  a  restless  vice,  where  it 
is  indulged  there  are  always  two  who  offer  in- 
jury. The  calumniator  himself  is  injurious 
because  be  traduces  an  absent  person ;  he  is 
also  injurious  who  suffers  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded vjithnut  investigating  the  truth.  The 
person  traduced  is  doubly  injured,  first  by  him 
who  propsgates,  and  aecondly  by  him  who  re- 
ceives the  calumny.  If  thia  war  be  a  measure 
of  necessity,  let  it  be  prosecuted  ;  but  let  the 
king  remain  at  home '  with  his  subjects.  Suffer 
the  children  of  as  two  to  remain  in  hia  power, 
|I8  the  test  of  our  different  opinions ;  and  do 
you,  Mardonius,  conduct  the  war  with  what- 
ever forces  you  shall  think  expedient  If, 
agreeably  to  your  repreaentations,  the  deaigns 
of  the  king  shall  be  auccessful.  let  me  and  my 
children  perish ;  but  if  what  I  predict  shall  be 
accomplished,  let  your  children  die,  and  your- 
self too,  in  case  you  shall  return.  If  you  re- 
fuse these  conditions,  and  are  still  resolved  to 
lead  an  army  into  Greece,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  all  those  who  shall  bo  led  behind 
will  hear  that  Mardonius,  after  having  involved 
the  Persians  in  some  conspicuoas  calamity,  be- 
came a  prey  to  dogs  and  ravenous  birds,  in  the 
territories  either  of  Athens  or  Lacedemon,  or 
probably  during  his  march  thither.  Thus  you 
will  know,  by  fatal  experience,  what  those  men 
are  against  whom  you  endesvour  to  persuade 
the  king  to  prosecute  a  war/' 

XI.  When  Artabanus  had  finished,  Xerxes 
thus  angrily  replied  ;  **  Artabanus,  you  are  my 
father's  brother,  which  alone  prevents  your  re- 
ceiving the  chastisement  due  to  your  foolish 
speech.  This  mark  of  ignominy  ahall  however 

I  Lei  ih§  king  rtmain  al  koifi«.]--SM  2  Sun.  xxi.  17. 

"  Then  ihs  men  of  PttvH  swrare  unto  hlin,  saying, 
Thiu  shuU go  no  mare  ont  with  us  to  battle,  thai ihJii 
quench  not  the  light  of  brael." 

In  our  country,  soon  after  the  rev<>lutlon,  when 
WniUm  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse,  it  was  detennined  by  parliament,  thai  the 
•.i  vtf  I  e  ign  should  never  again  expoae  his  pers.>n  in  batil*. 


adhere  to  you — as  yoo  are  ao  lutsnlly  tnd 
mean,  you  shall  not  accompany  qc  to  Greece, 
but  remain  at  home,  I  be  companion  of  our  wo* 
men.  Without  your  assistanee,  I  sksll  pn^ 
ceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  designs, 
for  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the  son 
of  Darius,*  who  was  the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  and 
reckoned  among  hia  ancestors,  Arsarois,  Arin- 
nis,  Telspeua,  Cyrus,  Cambysee,  Teispeoa, 
and  Acbsmenes,  if  I  did  not  gratify  my  r^ 
venge  upon  the  Athenians.  I  am  well  sssored, 
that  if  we  on  our  parts  were  tranqoit,  they 
would  not,  but  would  invade  and  ravage  oar 
country.  This  we  msy  reasonably  cooeluds 
from  their  burning  of  Sardis,  and  their  iDca^ 
sions  into  Asia.  Neither  party  can  Chercfors 
recede ;  we  must  advance  to  the  attack  of  ike 
Greeks,  or  we  must  prepare  to  sustain  theirs ; 
we  must  either  submit  to  them,  or  they  to  os ; 
in  enmities  like  these  there  can  be  no  mcdiom. 
Injured  as  we  have  been,  it  becomes  us  to  seek 
for  revenge  :  for  I  am  determined  to  know 
what  evil  is  to  be  dn*aded  from  those  whoffl 
Pelops  the  Phrygian,  the  slave  of  my  anees' 
tors,  so  effectually  subdued,  that  even 'to  thii 
day  they,  aa  well  as  their  country,  are  distin- 
guished by  his  name." 

XII.  On  the  approach  of  evening  the  sen- 
timents of  Artabanua  gave  great  diaqoietcdi 
to  Xerxes,  and  after  more  serious  deliberation 
with  himself  in  the  night,  he  found  himself 
still  leas  inclined  to  the  Grecian  war.  Having 
decided  on  the  subject,  he  fell  asleep,  when,  as 
the  Persians  relate,  the  following  vtaion  ap' 
peered  to  him :-— He  dreamed  that  he  aaw  be- 
fore him  a  man  of  onusnal  site  and  beauty, 
who  thus  addressed  him :  •*  Are  you  then  de> 
termined,  O  Persian,  contrary  to  your  fonaer 
resolutions,  not  to  lead  an  army  against  Greeosi 

2  8m  if  I3^in'us.]'-Tbe  I^Uowloff  waa  tbs  fsaeakgy 
of  bis  family: 

I 

raianva 

I 

CAMSTSta. 

I 

Crava. 


Cambysss. 

I 

Craus. 

I 


Tsisma. 


Btst. 


lUaxoa. 
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.althoagh  yoa  have  ordered  your  subjects  to 
prepare  their  forces  T  This  change  in  your 
■entimenu  is  aUunl  in  itself,  and  will  ccrtain- 
ly  be  censured  by  the  world.  Resume,  there- 
fore, and  persist  in  what  you  had  resoWed  by 
day/*  Having  said  this,  the  vision  disappeared. 
XIIL  The  impression  made  by  the  vision 
Tsnished  with  the  rooming.  Xerxes  a  aecond 
time  convoked  the  former  meeting,  and  again 
addressed  them :  Men  of  Perata,  "  aaid  he, 
«you  will  forgive  me,  if  my  former  sentiments 
are  changed.  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fall 
maturity  of  my  judgment ;  and  they  who  wish 
■e  to  prosecute  the  measures  which  I  before 
seemed  to  approve,  do  not  remit  their  impor* 
tunities.  When  I  first  heard  the  opinion  of 
Arubaaus,  I  yielded  to  the  emotiona  of  youth, 
and  I  expressed  myself  more  petulantly  than 
waa  becoming  to  a  man  of  his  years.  To  prove 
that  I  see  my  indiscretion,  I  am  resolved  to 
fallow  his  advice.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  un- 
deruke  an  eipedition  against  Greece;  remain 
therefore  in  tranquillity."  The  Peraians  hearing 
Ibeee  sentiments,  proatrated  themselves  with 
joy,  before  the  king. 

XIV.  On  the  following  night,  the  same 
phantom  appeared  a  second  time  to  Xerxes  in 
his  oleep,  and  spake  to  him  as  follows :  ••  Son 
of  Darius,  disregarding  my  admonitions  as  of 
no  weight  or  signification,  you  have  publicly 
feoounced  all  thoughu  of  war.  Hear  what  I 
aay;  unless  you  immediately  undertake  that 
which  I  recommend,  the  same  abort  period  of 
time  which  baa  aeen  you  great  and  powerful, 
ahall  behold  you  reduced  and  abject." 

XV.  Terrified  at  the  vision,  the  king  leaped 
from  his  oouch,  and  aent  for  Artabanns.  Aa 
soon  ae  he  approached,  *•  Artabanus,"  exclaim- 
ed Xeries,  «*  in  return  for  your  salutary  conn- 
ael,  I  reproached  and  insulted  you ;  but  as  soon 
aa  I  became  master  of  myself  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  my  repentance,  by  adopting  what  you 
proposed.  This  however  whatever  may  be 
my  wiahea,  I  am  unable  to  do.  As  soon  as 
Biy  former  determinations  were  changed,  I  be- 
held in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  first  endes- 
Toored  to  dissuade  me,  and  baa  thia  moment 
left  me  with  threats.  If  what  I  have  aeen  pro- 
ceed from  the  interference  of  aome  deity,  who 
Sc  aolicitooa  that  I  should  make  war  on  Greece, 
it  will  doubtless  sppear  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
aimilar  mandate.  This  will  I  think  be  the  ease, 
if  you  will  sssume  my  habit,  and  after  aitting 
on  my  throne  retire  to  reat  in  my  apartment.' 
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XVI.  Artabanua  was  at  first  d wilting  to 
comply,  alleging  that  he  was  not  .vorthy  to  ait 
on  the  throne  of  the  king.'  But  being  urged, 
he  finally  acquieaeed,  ader  thua  expre^aing  hia 
sentiments:  «•  I  am  of  opinion,  O  king,  that 
to  think  well,  and  to  follow  what  is  well  ad* 
vised,  is  alike  commendable:^  both  these 
qua'itiea  are  yours;  but  the  artifice  of  evil 
counsellors  misleada  you*  Thus,  the  Ocean  !■ 
of  itself  most  useful  to  mankind  but  thd 
stormy  winds  render  it  injurious,  by  disturbing 
its  natural  surface.  Your  reproaches  gave  me 
less  uneasiness  than  to  see  that  when  two 
opiniona  were  submitted  to  public  deliberation, 
the  one  aiming  to  restrain,  the  other  to  conn<^ 
tenance  the  pride  of  Persia,  you  preferred  that 
which  was  full  of  danger  to  yourself  and  your 
country,  rejecting  the  wiser  counsel,  which 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  ambition. 
Now  that  you  have  changed  your  resolution 
with  respect  to  Greece,  a  phantom  has  ap- 
peared, and,  as  you  say,  by  some  divine  inter- 
position, has  forbidden  your  present  purpose  of 
dismissing  jour  forces.  But,  my  son,  I  dia« 
pute  the  divinity  of  this  interposition,  for  of 
thefallscy  ofdreamsl  whoam  more  experienc- 
ed than  yourself,  can  produce  sufficient  testi- 
monies. Dreama  in  general  originate  from 
thoae  incidenta  which  have  most  occupied  the 
thoughts  during  the  day.*  Two  days  since,  yoa 
will  remember,  that  this  expedition  waa  the 
object  of  much  warm  discussion :  but  if  this 

3  QT  tfu  king.'}— To  fit  on  the  king's  ihrune,  was  in 
FSrsiH  deemed  a  capita!  offence. 

4  Aliiu  romnundable.y-lMrth^r  at  this  pa  ssafs  quotes 
the  two  f  llowlnft  seaiencea,  frrni  Livj  and  from  Cicsro. 

S«pe  ego  audiTi,  mililea,  eum  prinium  esse  viniroqui 
ipse  consulat  quid  la  rem  tit,  secundum  eum  qui  bene 
roonenti  obediat. 

I  have  often  heard,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  he  was 
first  to  be  esteemed  who  gave  advice  suitable  to  the  oc- 
caslttn :  and  that  he  <1eserved  the  second  place  who  lol- 
Uiwed  it.— JUv.  xxM  99. 

Sapientissimum  dicunt  eum  cul  quod  opus  sit  venlat  in 
mentem,  pnaime  acceders  ilium,  qui  alterius  bane  in- 
▼entis  oUemperet.  Which  fja  stage  of  Cicero,  pro 
Cluentin,  may  be  rendered  nearly  the  same  as  that  fromi 
Livy.  The  sentiment  Is  originally  Hesi^id's,  and  is  by 
him  beautifully  eipretsed  in  his  Worka  and  /7ays,  ver. 
293.  h  has  been  hnilated  also  by  Sophocles,  in  his  AntU 
Bone.  The  turn  Cicero  gives  it  Is  curl-  -ut  enough :  **  In< 
Tilly,"  he  sayt,  **  it  is  Just  the  contrary,  the  greatest  feoL 
it  he  whi>  thinks  of  an  absurdity:  the  next  he  who 
ad!>pu  It.**    This  is  perfectly  true.— 7*. 

5  During  the  day.]— After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  sul  ject  of  dreams,  T  rhall  I  h  ipe  be  ex. 
cused,  when  I  confets  that  the  f 'lluwing  words  of  Mr. 
Locke  ere  to  me  quite  satfsfectory  on  the  tohjecL 

**  The  dreamt  of  sleepins  men  are  all  made  up  of  (hs 
waking  man's  Ideas,  thjugh  fer  ths  most  part  oddly  pat 
together."— 7! 
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vision  be  reallj  sent  fraa  hetten,  your  reason- 
ing  upon  it  1«  just,  aDcl  it  will  cerUioly  appear  to 
me  as  it  has  done  to  you,  expreiwing  iCaelf  to  a 
fMnil^r  effect ;  but  it  will  not  show  itself  to  me 
dressed  in  your  robes,  and  reolining  on  your 
oouoh,  sooner  than  if  I  were  in  my  own  habit 
Kod  my  own  apartment.  No  change  of  dress 
wiU  induce  the  phantom,  if  it  docs  sppear,  to 
nistake  me  for  you.  If  it  shall  bold  me  in  con- 
tempt, it  will  not  appear  to  me,  however  I  rosy 
be  clothed.  It  unquestionably  however  merits 
attention;  its  repeated  sppearance  I  myself 
must  acknowledge  to  be  a  proof  of  ita  divinity. 
If  you  are  determined  in  your  purpose,  I  sm 
ready  to  go  to  rest  in  your  apartment,  but  till 
I  aee  the  phantom  myself  I  shall  retain  my  for* 
ner  opinions.'* 

XVII.  Artabanus,  expecting  to  find  the 
king's  dream  of  no  importance,  did  as  he  was 
ordered.  He  accordingly  put  on  the  robe  of 
Xerxes,  seated  himself  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  altcrwards  retired  to  the  king's  apartment 
The  same  phantom  which  had  disturbed  Xerxee 
appeared  to  him,*  and  thus  addressed  him: 
M  Art  thou  the  man  who,  pretending  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  Xerxes,  art  endeavouring 
to  restrain  his  designs  against  Greece  1  Your 
perrerseness  shall  be  punished  both  now  and 
in  future;  and  as  for  Xerxes  himself,  he  hss 
been  forewarned  of  the  evils  be  will  suffer,  if 
disobedient  to  my  will." 

XVIII.  Such  were  the  threats  which  Arta- 
banus heard  from  the  spectre,  which  at  the 
same  time  made  an  efftrt  to  bom  out  his  eyes 
with  a  hot  iron.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  Ar- 
tabanus lesped  from  his  couch,  and  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  went. instantly  to  Xerxes.  After  rela- 
ting his  vision,  he  thus  spake  to  him  ;  <•  Being 
a  man,  O  king,  of  much  experience,  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  undertakings  of  the  powerful  foil- 
ed by  the  efforts  of  the  week,  I  was  unwil- 
ling that  you  should  indulge  the  fervour  of 
your  age.  Of  the  ill  eflects  of  inordinate  am- 
bition, I  had  aeen  a  fatal  proof,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Cyrus  undertook  against  the  Massa- 
gets ;  I  knew  also  what  became  of  the  army 
of  Carobyses  in  their  attack  of  Ethiopia ;  and 
lastly,  I  myself  witnessed  the  misfortunes  of 
Darius  ill  his  hostilities  with  the  Scythians. 
The  remembrance  of  these  incidents  induced 

1  Appeart4  to  Aim.}— Larcher  reasonaMy  suppows 
that  this  was  a  pi  it  if  MarduDlus  to  Imposs  opon 
Xsrxes ;  and  that  s  *im  psrsan,  dressed  and  disguissd 
br  the  purpose,  actsd  the  part  of  iba  shost 


me  to  believe  that  if  yon  (Cotinued  a  peaceful 
reign,  you  would  beyond  ail  men  deserve  the 
character  of  happy ;  but  o  your  prcaeBt  incli- 
nation aeema  directed  by  aoraesupematoral  ifr> 
fluence,  and  aa  the  Greeks  seem  marked  out 
by  heaven  for  destruction,  I  acknowledge  that 
my  aentimenta  are  changed ;  do  you  therefore 
make  known  to  the  Peraians  the  extraoidinaiy 
intimataona  you  have  received,  and  diteet  your 
dependants  to  hasten  the  preparations  you  bad 
before  commanded.  Be  csrefui,  in  what  relales 
to  yourself,  to  second  the  intentions  of  tbs 
gods." — ^The  vision  indeed  had  9o  powerfully 
impressed  the  minds  of  both,  that  as  sooa  ss 
the  morning  appeared,  Xerxes  oommunifsted 
his  intentions  to  the  Persians ;  which  Artaba- 
nus, in  opposition  to  his  former  sentioieBti^ 
now  openly  and  warmly  approved. 

XIX.  Whihit  every  thing  was  making  ready 
for  hia  departure,  Xerxes  aaw  a  third  visioo. 
The  magi  to  whom  it  was  related  weis  of 
opinion  that  it  portended  to  Xerxes  unlimiltd 
and  universal  empire.  The  king  conceived 
himself  to  be  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  ao 
olive-tree,  whose  branches  covered  all  theeaitb, 
but  that  this  wreath  auddenly  and  totally  di*> 
appeared.  After  the  above  interpretation  of 
the  magi  had  been  made  known  in  the  natioDil 
assembly  of  the  Persians,  the  governors  depsrt- 
ed  to  their  seversi  provinces,  eager  to  execult 
the  commands  they  had  received,  in  expsela- 
tion  of  the  promised  reward. 

XX.  Xerxes  was  so  anxious  to  coaplcli 
his  levies,  that  no  part  of  the  continent  was  left 
without  being  ransacked  for  this  porpois* 
After  the  reduction  of  Bgypt,  four  entire  jftrf 
were  employed  in  sssembling  the  army  sad  coir 
lecting  provisions ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  tbs 
fifth  *  he  began  his  march,  with  an  imaeosi 
body  of  forces.  Of  all  the  militaiy  expeditioos 
the  feme  of  which  has  come  down  to  oa,  ibit 
was  far  the  greatest,  much  exceeding  that  wbieh 
Darioa  undertook  against  Scytbia,  as  well  ■• 
the  incursion  made  by  the  Scythians,  who  pur- 
suing the  Cimmerians,  entered  Media,  aad 

2  Beginning  ef  thtfflh.'\-'T>xr\w  wa»  ihrw  ywrt  ia 
preparing  fur  an  ez^iedkfon  afstnat  Oreere;  io  i^ 
fiiunh  Egypt  revolied,and  In  the  f  llowing  yeorlhrtai 
dM ;  thie  iherebre  was  the  ftfih  year  after  the  te»l*  « 
Marathon.  Xerxes  employed  f  ur  yean  In  mekiiv  j^** 
paratlms  f«.»r  the  same  purpoee ;  io  ihe  fifth  he  It^  !•*• 
inarch,  he  advanced  tn  Sefdls,  and  tkert  wiaiervd ;  ia 
the  I  esianiof  <tf  the  f  llawinf  sprinc  he  eoierod  Greece 
ThIe  theref*re  wne  the  eleventh  year  after  the  laiUeot 
MMfethon ;  which  accoant  agrees  wkb  that  gi««n  ^ 
Tbucydidss.— 7*. 
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made  ihemutUea  entire  mwtera  of  ftlmoet  all 
the  higher  parts  of  Atfia ;  an  inciirtion  which 
tfibnieti  Darius  the  pretence  for  his  ottack  on 
8cythia«  It  surpaases  also  the  famous  expedi- 
CioQ  of  the  aons  of  Atreua  agahnst  Troy,  as 
irsU  as  that  of  the  Myaians  and  Teacriana  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  These  nations,  pasaiDg 
over  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe,  reduced  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Thrace,  advancing  to  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  thence  as  far  as  the  southern  part  of 
toe  nver  Penens. 

XX  [.  None  of  the  eipeditiens  already  mcn- 
tiooed,  nor  indeed  any  other,  may  at  all  be 
compared  with  this  of  Xerzeai    It  would  be 
didicult  to  specify  any  nation  of  Asia  which 
did  not  accompany  the  Persian  monarch  against 
Greece,   or  any   waters,  except  gtrat  rivers, 
which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armies.   Some 
supplied  ships,  some  a  body  of  infantry,  others 
of  horse  s    aome   provided    transports  for  the 
cavalry  and  the  troops ;  others  brought  long 
ships  to  serve  as  bridges ;  many  also  brought 
vesaela  laden  with  corn,  all  which  preparations 
were  made  ^r  three  yeara,  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  the  calamities  which  the  Persian 
fleet  had  formerly  sustained  in  their  attempts 
to  double   the  promontory  of  Mount  Attios. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  fur  the  triremes  was 
at  Elaoa  of  the  Chersonese,  from  whence  de- 
tacbmenta  from  the  army  were  sent,  and  by 
force  of   blowa   compelled    to   dig  a  passage 
through  Mount  Athoa,'  with  orders  to  relieve 
each  other  at  certain  regular  intervals.    The 
undertaking  was  assisted  by  those  who  inhabit- 
ed the  mountain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Bubaris,  the  son  of  Megaby- 
tos,  and  Antachcus,  sob  of  Artsus,  both  of 
whom  ware  Persiana. 

XX  If.  Athoe  is  a  large  and  noble  moun- 
tain, projecting  into  the  sea,  and  inhabited ; 


3  Through  MifUfU  ytlAos.]— ThU  incidsol  Mr.  Rich, 
ardarm  e«>nccUcfl  to  be  utterly  incredible.  This  prom* 
ontniy  was,  M  he  Justly  remarka,  no  more  than  900  milea 
<rnm  Athens ;  and  yet  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  emplityed  a 
aomber  or  men,  three  years  bef  ire  his  crossing  the  Hel. 
Iseptnt,  V>  sepanne  It  fr^m  the  comiDent,  and  make  e 
canal  f  >r  his  shippia?.  Themisiucles  also,  who  from  the 
lime  nf  the  baUle  of  Marathon  had  been  incessantly 
elarmin;  the  Athenians  with  another  Persian  invaei  m, 
Dcwr  eodeav  wred  to  support  his  opinion  by  any  allu- 
sion t^  this  CAnal,  the  wry  dixging  of  which  must  have 
filled  all  Greece  with  astoniahrneni,  and  been  the  sub* 
jDct  </ every  pul4ic  conversati  m.— See  Richardson  fiir- 
tbar  oa  this  su'  ject,  Diaeerution,  p.  312.  Fiicockc,  who 
rimitmd  M :>unc  Aih  s,  deems  alst  the  erent  hishly  ira* 
rroLaUe,  Siid  saya  that  he  could  not  perceive  the  small' 
mm,  vesti^B  of  any  such  underukiag.— 7*. 


where  it  terminatca  on  the  land  side  hss  tba 
appearance  of  a  peninsula,  and  forn.«  an  iath> 
onua  of  about  twelve  atadia  in  breadth ;  the 
surface  of  ihia  la  interspersed  with  several 
amatl  hills,  reaching  from  the  Acanthian  sea  to 
thiit  of  'Torone,**  which  is  oppoeite.  Where 
Mount  Athoa  terminates,  stands  a  Grecian 
city,  called  Sana ;  in  the  interior  parts,  betwixt 
Sana  and  the  elevation  of  Athoa,  aie  situated 
the  towns  of  Dtoo,  Olophyiua.  Acrothoon, 
Thyesum,  and  Cleonn,  inhabited  by  Gmeksk 
It  wee  the  object  of  ihe  Persians  to  detach  these 
iroffl  the  continent 

XXJII.  They  proceeded  to  dig  in  this 
manner :  the  Barbarians  marked  out  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sana  with  a  rope,  assigning 
to  each  nation  their  particular  atation ;  then 
ainking  a  deep  trench,  whilst  they  at  the  bot* 
torn  continued  digging,  Ae  neareat  to  them 
handed  ihe  earth  to  otheta  standing  immedi- 
ately above  them  npen  laldera;  it  was  thus 
progressively  devaled,  till  it  came  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  they  whoatood  received  and  carried 
it  away.  The  brink  of  the  trench  giving  way 
eicepc  in  that  part  where  (he  Phenicians  were 
employed,  occasioned  a  double  labour;  and 
this,  as  the  trench  was  no  wider  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  waa  unavoklabie.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Pbenitaans  discovered  their 
soperior  sagacity,  for  in  the  part  allotted  to 
them  they  commenced  by  making  the  breadth 
of  the  trench  twice  aa  large  as  wo  ncceasary ; 
and  thue  proceeding  In  an  inclined  direction, 
they  made  their  work  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  pre- 
scribed dimensions.  In  this  part  was  a  mea 
dow  which  was  their  pubiie  place  for  business 
and  for  commerce,  and  where  a  vast  quantity 
of  corn  waa  iroporled  from  Asia. 

XXIV.  The  motive  of  Xeraea  in  thla 
work*  waa,  as  far  aa  I  am  able  to  conjecture, 
the  vain  deaiie  of  eahibiting  hia  power,  and  of 

4  7W«M«.]<-'There  were  two  places  of  this  name,  one 
on  the  coaet  of  Epirus,  the  other  thie  bay  in  Macedonia, 
where  the  roeriaa  of  the  sea  was  so  1  ud  lliat  the  ex 
preseioneiirdier  7Virai>«epoiito,becaroermverti!>l.— 7! 

5  bt  tktM  leorA.}— PluUrch,  ia  his  treaiiee  de  Im  eohi. 
benda,  has  preserved  a  ridicul)us  letter,  aapposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Zersee  to  Mount  Athoa.  b  was 
to  this  eflect :  **  O  thoa  miseral  le  Athoe,  whose  tup  bow 
reaches  to  the  heaveosi  I  five  ihee  in  charge  net  to 
thmw  any  ^reat  sb»oes  ia  o»y  way,  which  may  impede 
my  w  irk !  if  thou  shah  do  this,  I  will  cut  thee  ia  pieces 
and  cast  thee  Into  the  sea.*' 

This  threat  to  the  mouniaia  ia  h'vwever  at  le-ist  as 
sensible  as  ibe  chaslieeroeni  inflieed  upon  the  Hellea> 
p  tot ;  en  that  if  one  anecdote  be  true,  the  other  nay  ales 
obtain  crediL-'Tl 
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leaving  a  monument  to  posterity.  Wben  with 
▼erj  little  trouble  he  might  beve  trsnaportvd 
hie  veseeU  over  the  isthmus*  he  cboee  rather  to 
unite  the  two  seas  by  a  eanal,  of  auflicient  dia* 
meter  to  admit  two  triremea  a*breaaC  Thoae 
employed  in  this  buainesa  were  alao  ordered  to 
throw  bridgea  over  the  river  8trymon. 

XXV.  For  three  bridgea  Xerxea  provided 
eordage  made  of  the  bark  *  of  the  bibloe,  and  of 
white  flax.  Tbo  care  of  tranaporting  provisiona 
for  the  army  was  committed  jointly  to  the 
Egyptians  and  PbGBniciana,that  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  this  expedition 
to  Greece,  might  not  suffer  from  famine.  After 
eiamining  into  the  nature  of  th«  country,  be 
directed  stores  to  be  deposited  in  every  con* 
venient  aituation,  which  were  supplied  by  trans- 
ports and  vessels  of  burden,  from  the  different 
parts  of  Asia.  Of  these  the  greater  number 
were  carried  to  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is 
called  the  *«  White  Coast;"  others  to  Tyro- 
diza  of  the  Perintbians  ;  the  remainder  were 
aeverally  distributed  at  Doriseua,  at  Eion  on 
the  banks  of  the  8trymon,  and  in  Macedonia. 

XXYI.  W  hi  let  theaa  tbtnga  were  carrying 
on,  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  all  his  Isnd  forces, 
left  Cri talis  in  Csppadocia,  and  marched  to« 
wards  Sardia:  it  was  at  Critalis  that  all  thoae 
troopa  were  appointed  to  assemble  who  were 
to  attend  the  king  by  land  ;  who  the  com- 
mander was,  that  received  from  the  king  the 
promised  gifts,  on  account  of  the  number  and 
goodness  of  his  troope,  I  am  unable  to  decide, 
nor  indeed  can  I  aay  whether  there  waa  any 
competition  on  the  subject.  Poaaing  the  river 
Halys,'  they  came  to  Pbrygia,  end  continuing 
to  advance,  arrived  at  Cebsns,  where  are  the 
fountains  of  the  Meander,  aa  well  as  those  of 
another  river  of  equal  sixe  with  the  Meander, 
called  Cetarracte,  which  riaing  in  the  public 
aquare  of  Celans,  empties  itself  into  the 
Meander.  In  the  forum  of  tbia  city  is  sus- 
pended the  skin  of  Marayaa,'  which  the  Phry- 

1  Qfthe  bark.^— The  Indians  mska  very  strong  cnrd> 
ags  of  the  bark  of  Urn  eoeoa^fM.  The  English  W)rd 
eordajf€  cnmei  from  the  Greek  word  x«e'«>  chorde,  a 
kind  of  cut  of  which  cord  was  made.— 7*. 

%  Ifc/ytf.]— If  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember, 
thai  Her  nIoum  makes  the  river  Halys  the  boundary  of 
the  kinsdome  of  Cyras  and  Cnssas,  it  may  lead  to  s^me 
tntereetini;  and  neefiil  reflectloas  oa  the  progress  of  am- 
aitl->n,  and  the  (kit  of  emplrei.— 7*. 

3  MartjfoM.^—TMM  st'>ry  must  be  suffielemly  familiar ; 
flee  Ovid  Metaroorph.  I.  vi.*a3l. 

The  panishment  of  Marsyas,  says  LIcetns,  was  only 
an  allaflory.  Bef  ire  the  laventloa  of  the  lyre,  the  fluu 
eas  the  first  of  all  musical  lofiniments ;  after  the  iatro- 


giana  aay  was  placed  there  after  he  had  been 
flayed  by  Apollo. 

XXVII.  In  thia  city  lived  a  man  named 
Pythiua,  aon  of  Atys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who 
entertained  Xerxea  and  all  his  army  with  grrat 
magnificence ;  he  farther  engaged  to  supply  the 
king  with  money  for  the  war.  Xerics  was  on 
this  induced  to  inquire  of  his  Persisn  attend- 
anta  who  this  Pythiua  waa,  and  what  were  the 
reaouroea  which  enabled  htm  to  make  theeeoA 
fera :  ««  It  is  the  ssme,"  they  replied,  ••  wbe 
preaented  your  lather  Dariua  with  a  plane  trte 
and  a  vine  of  gold,^  and  who,  next  to  yoandt 
is  the  richeat  of  mankind."* 


dudioB  of  the  lyre,  the  flute  name  into  dtsrepaie,  end 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  excellinv  on  ic  Fuieuiia% 
deecribing  one  of  the  Piciurrs  of  Pttlygnniae,  io  hie 
book  of  the  Territories  of  Ph<>cis,  says,  that  in  one  cf 
the  temples  of  Delphi  was  a  picture,  which  comaioed 
among  other  figures  Marsyaa  eilting  apoa  a  rock,  tod 
the  yomh  Olympue  by  him,  who  leems  to  be  Uaraiof 
to  play  on  the  fluie.— J*. 

4  HiM^gv/ii.]— See  8eneca*B  Epistles.  Nemoglori- 
ari  nisi  de  suo  debet.— Viicm  laudamuesi  fracta  pelmilM 
onerat,  el  ipsa  ad  tcrram  pondere  eoniro  que  lutii  ad> 
mInicuU  deduch.  Num  qaie  hulc  lUam  vitem  prwCenl 
cui  aurew  uve  earea  f  lia  dependeoL  Upoa  which  Jw- 
tin  remarks:  Illem  ioquli  Them  quasi  de  allqua  till 
aurea  saiie  cognita  loqucne :  de  ilia  puuquam  Arielob» 
lot  dedorat  Pumpeln. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  encient  writers  of  ssvent 
golden  Tines.  According  to  Pliny,  Cyras,  when  he  cd» 
qnered  Aela,  carried  one  away  with  him.  See  tin 
Aiheneos,  book  zll.  where  it  is  said,  that  the  vim  tt 
gold,  adumed  with  the  most  valeatle  jewels,  waa  d^ 
p->aited  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Persiao  awaaxi 
See  Ji>rtln,  Remarks  on  Latin  ambors. 

6  Riduat  y  numifa'Md.]— Many  wonderful  aaeco  iM 
are  related  of  the  riches  of  IndiTiduals  In  more  ancieat 
times ;  among  which  this  docs  ih  t  seem  to  be  the  ImH 
marvellous.  The  sum  «>f  which  Pythiua  is  eaid  u  haw 
been  pnaeeesed  amounted  to  five  millions  aul  a  htlf  cf 
our  sterling  money ;  this  is  according  to  the  asiinaii<^ 
Prideaax :  that  given  by  MontCiucoB  diOers  eeeeoiiallj- 
**The  denii,"  says  the  test  writer,  **  weighed  t^\wr 
dem  lottis  d'ore ;  theref  >re  Pythias  posseeeed  thwtj-teo 
millions  of  louis  d'ors."  If  so  great  then  wae  the  «tl(k 
of  a  single  dependant  on  the  euverrlgn  of  Persia,  vbtf 
mast  have  been  the  richee  cf  all  the  nirmps,  prioc<% 
nobility,  dtc.  collectively  1 

Montlkueon,  relating  the  history  of^rthios,  sddithtN 
reflections: 

"  A  roan  might  In  these  days  safrly  be  rich,  prt^M 
he  obulned  hie  riches  hmiestly ;  and  bow  erai  onS 
have  been  the  circulation  in  commerce,  if  a  pri  nu  iwo 
could  amass  so  prodigious  a  sum  I**  The  wealUi  vMch 
the  Roman  Crassus  posseesed  was  a>4  much  isfeHor; 
when  he  had  consecrated  a  temh  of  his  iimpeny  ii'Hor 
culee,and  at  ten  th  nieand  tat  les  feasted  all  the  reTi*"^ 
Rome,  beside  giving  aa  much  com  to  every  citiice  ii 
wae  eufliclent  to  last  him  thrse  months,  he  f  'und  trimeif 
still  ptteeeeMd  of  7100  R>man  talents,  eqnivalest  tnt 
million  and  a  half  of  t>ur  m  >n«y.  The  g»ld  wtikh  S  !> 
n»*a  empi  -yed  in  overlaying  the  sanctum  SBiicit>«vfl>«' 
ths  temple,  which  was  no  nwre  than  thirty  IbK  IV^ 
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XXVIII.  TheM  last  words  filled  XerseK 
with  •stoni»bnieut ;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  ai^king  P>thio8  himself  the  amount  of 
his  wealth :  *«  Sir,"  he  replied,  **  I  conceal 
nothing  from  you,  nor  affect  ignorance ;  but  as 
I  am  able  I  wilt  fairljr  tell  yoot — As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  your  approach  to  t^ie  Grecian  sea,  I 
was  desirous  of  giving  you  money  for  the  war ; 
on  examining  iuto  the  state  of  my  aflairs,  I 
Ibond  that  I  was  possessed  of  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  four  oiillions,  wanting  only 
suven  thousand,  of  gold  staters  of  Darius;  all 
this  I  give  you — my  slaves  and  my  farms  wilt 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  me." 

XXIX.  •«  My  Lydian  friend,"  returned 
Xerxes,  much  delighted,  **  since  I  first  left 
Persia,  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  treated 
my  army  with  hospitality,  or  who,  appearing 
in  roy  presence,  has  voluntarily  offered  me  a 
supply  for  the  war :  you  have  done  both  ;  in 
acknowledgement  for  which  I  offer  you  my 
friendship ;  you  shall  be  my  host,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  seven  thousand  staters,  which  are 
wanting  to  make  your  sum  of  four  millions  com- 
plete.— Retain,  therefore,  and  enjoy  your  pro- 
perty ;  persevere  in  your  present  mode  of  con- 
duct, which  will  invariably  operate  to  your 
happiness.*' 

XXX.  Xerxes  having  performed  what  he 
promised,  proceeded  on  bia  march ;  passing  by 
a  Phrygian  city,  called  Anaua,  and  a  lake  from 
which  salt  is  made,  he  came  to  Colosss.*  This 
also  is  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  of  considerable 
eminence ;  here  the  Lycua  disappears,  entering 
abruptly  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  but  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  seven  stadia  it  again  emerges,  and  con- 
tin  aes  its  course  to  the  Msander.  The  Per- 
sian army,  advancing  from  CoIoasiB,  came  to 
Cydrara,  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia :  here  a  pillar  had  been  erected  by  Croe- 


aod  thirty  feat  hkh,  amoantad  to  f>ur  millions  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sisrllng.  The 
gold  which  hs  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir  was  equal  to 
thrss  millHns  two  hundred  and  forty  ih  >usaBd  pounds : 
his  aaaual  tribute  in  fri>ld,  betides  silver,  was  f  mr  mll- 
linns  ssTao  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds.  Locullus  the  Rimao  senator,  whenerer  he 
sopped  In  his  r«wm  called  the  Apullo,  expended  fifty 
ih  mnnd  R  •man  denarii,  nearly  equal  to  fifteen  hundred 
p-iunds.  See  Plutarch,  Iffontfaocon,  and  Prideans. 
This  A'yrj  Is  related  dilTdremly  in  Plutarch*s  treatise  de 
Yirtuiibos  Mullerum.— 7*. 

6  Cotosevr]— ^r  C  I  •S|ls,  a  town  of  Phrysia,  near  Lao- 
dicea,  on  the  CMnflnes  of  Caria.  This  place  is  memora- 
ble in  scripture,  on  nccnnt  of  the  epistis  addressed  by 
8i  P4ul  to  ks  lohibluou.— r. 


sua,  with  an  inscription  defining  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries. 

X.ICXI.  On  entering  Lydia  from  Phrygia 
they  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  the 
one  on  the  left  leading  to  Carta,  the  other  on 
the  right  to  Sardis ;  to  those  who  go  by  the 
latter  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Mnaiider,  and 
to  pass  Callatebus,  a  city  where  honey  is  made 
of  the  tamarisk  and  wheat.  Xerxes  here  found 
8  plaue-tree,  so  very  beautiful,  that  he  adorned 
it  with  chains  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  guard , 
of  it^  to  one  of  the  immortal  band ;'  the  next 
day  became  to  the  principal  city  of  the  Lydians. 

XXXII.  When  arrived  at  Sardis,  his  first 
step  was  to  send  heralds  into  Greece,  demand- 
ing earth  and  water,  and  commanding  prepara- 
tiona  ahould  be  made  to  entertain  him.  He 
did  not,  however,  send  either  to  Athens  or 
Lacednmon  :  hia  motive  for  repeating  the  de- 
mand to  the  other  citiea,  was,  the  expectation 
that  they  who  had  before  refused  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  would,  from  their  alarm  at  his 
approach,  send  it  now ;  this  he  wished  positive- 
ly to  know. 

XXXIII.  Whilst  ha  was  preparing  to  go 
to  Abydoa,  numbera  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  tho  Hellespont,  from  Asia  to 
Europe;  betwixt  Sestoa  and  M.;dytos, in  the 
Chersonese  of  the  Hellespont,  the  coast  to- 
wards the  sea  from  Abydos  is  rough  and  woody. 
After  this  period,  and  at  no  remote  interval  of 
time,  Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphron,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians,  in  this  place  took 
Antayctea,  a  Persian,  and  governor  of  Sestos, 
prisoner ;  he  was  crucified  alive ;  he  had  for- 
merly carried  some  females  to  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus  in  Elaoa,  and  perpetrated  what  is 
detestable. 

XXXIV.  They  on  whom  the  office  was 
imposed  proceeded  in  the  work  of  the  bridge, 
commencing  at  the  side  next  Abydos.  The 
Phenicians  used  a  cordage  made  of  linen,  the 
Egyptians  the  bark  of  thebibloa:  from  Abydot 
to  the  opposite  continent  is  a  apace  of  acven 
stadia.'    The  bridge  was  no  sooner  completed. 


7  77tt  guardfjfit.y-ThlB  caprice  of  Zenres  Is  ridiculed 
by  JEl'an,  1. 11.  c.  14.  tail  with  no  freai  ptint  or  hqmoar. 
He  remarks,  that  the  haatny  of  a  tree  ennslsts  In  its  firm 
root,  its  spreading  branches,  Its  thick  leaves,  but  that 
the  bracelets  of  Xerxes,  and  fold  of  Barber  laas^ 
would  ceruinly  be  no  addition  to  Itsezcellsncs.^T*. 

8  Immartal  &»■<<.]— See  on  ihis  subject,  chapter  83L 

9  Sevtn  e/adra.]— The  Hellespont  wes  st  called  by  the 
ancients  because  Helle,  attemptlnf  tn  awim  over  here, 
on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  was  drnwned.  The 
Europeans  call  h  the  DardansUsSi  as  well  as  ihs  casiios 
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than  a  great  tempest  aroae,  which  tore  in  pieces 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  labour. 

XXXV.  When  Xerxea  heard  of  what  had 
happened,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered 
three  hundred  laahea  to  be  inflicted'  on  the 
Helleirpout,  and  a  pair  of  fettera  to  be  thrown 
into  the  aea.  I  have  been  inforaned  that  he 
rten  aeot  eome  executimiera  to  brand  the  Hel- 
leapont  with  marka  of  ignominy  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  ordered  those  who  inflicted  the 
lashes  to  use  these  l»arbaroos  and  mad  expres- 
sions :  «<  Thoo  ongraeioos  water,  thy  master 
condemns  thee  to  this  panishment,  for  having 
injured  htm  without  proirocatiun.  Xerxes  the 
king  will  paaa  over  thee,  whether  thou  con- 
sentest  or  not:  just  is  it  that  no  man  honours 
thee  with  sacrifice,  for  thou  art  insidious,  and 
of  an  ungrateful  flavour.**  After  thus  treating 
the  aea,  the  king  commanded  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be 
beheaded. 

XXX  Vf.  These  commands  were  executed 
by  those  on  whom  that  unpleaaing  office  was 
conferred.  A  bridge  waa  then  conatmcted  by 
a  different  set  of  architects,  who  performed  it 
in  the  following  msnner ;  they  connected  to- 
gether ships  ofdiflerent  kinds,  some  long  vessels 
of  fifty  oars,  others  three-banked  gallies,  to-the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  siity  on  the  side 
towarda  the  Euxine  aea,  and  three  hundred  and 


about  the  middle  of  it ;  the  Turks  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bngas  (the  m-*uih  or  entrance).  The  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  is  n<»w  la  be  compuied  firem  tht  Asia  light- 
house, about  a  leafiM  arltlioul  Iismesf,  and  fmcn  the 
Europe  lighi-h'>u8e,  half  a  league  to  the  north  of  Oalli- 
poll ;  the  whitle  length  Is  about  twenty'Six  miles ;  the 
tiroadest  part  is  nm  coniputeH  to  be  ab  ive  f  ar  miles 
over,  though  at  Oallip  >li  it  was  judged  by  the  ancients 
to  be  five  miles,  and  from  Seslos  to  Abydos  only  aaven 
stadia.— PororAe. 

On  a  recoonu  dans  ces  dsrnfers  ttmps  qoe  ee  trajet, 
le  plus  resserve  de  lout  le  detrolt,  a'esi  que  d'enviroo  375 
toises  et  demi,  les  p  »nts  ayanl  7  stades  de  languear ;  M. 
d*AnTille  en  a  condu  que  ces  stades  n'etolent  que  du  51 
toises.— r«yB^  da  Jtutu  Attschmrmt. 

1  Th  be  tif/fi>/ed.]-^u  venal  makes  a  hi^^jyuse  of  this 
historical  anecdote ;  SaL  x.  179. 


ni«  tuMB  rXant^  qmlb  ndift  SilamlM  Tclicte 
Id  Cnnm  af^m  tmwm  walHltm  aCTifv  flufelllk 
ifeatlB< 


Mithaid 
Cradidit 


or  which  lines  this  Is  Drydea*k  traaslatloo : 


But  bow  dU  iM  ntfvtm  thb  bn^'r  bn**. 
W1e>  wtrffii  Hw  w|aa^  ud  awJc  llM  Hi  Mt 
Ttnfft  liqi^  <•  taaft  ankMlf  to  be 


iRlliiAnllM 

The  reader  will  observe  that  t>  more  polatsd  part  of 


thirteen  on  that  of  the  Hellespont.^  The  for- 
mer of  these  were  placed  transversely,  bot  the 
latter  to  diminish  the  strain  upon  the  cables,  ia 
the  direction  of  the  current.  When  these 
veaaeh  were  firmly  connected  to  each  other, 
they  were  secured  on  each  side  by  andion  of 
great  length  ;  on  the  upper  side,  because  of  the 
winds  which  set  in  from  the  Euxine ;  on  the 
lower,  toward  the  ^gean  aea,  on  acroont  of 
the  south  and  south-east  winds.'  They  left, 
however,  openings  in  three  places,  soffideot  to 
aflord  a  passage  for  light  vesads,  which  might 
have  occasion  to  sail  into  the  Euiine  or  from 
it:  having  performed  thia,  they  extended  caUes 
from  the  shore,*  stretching  them  upon  Urge 
capstans  of  wood ;  for  this  purpose  they  did 
not  employ  a  number  of  aeparete  cables,  bat 
united  two  of  white  flax  with  four  of  biUot. 
These  were  alike  iti  tblcknevs,  and  apparently 
so  in  goodness,  but  those  of  flax  were  ia  pro- 
portion much  the  more  solid,  weighing  not  lets 


the  passage  is  toully  omitlad  by  Drydea.— Glforiif  6r 
more  successfiil. — T. 

2  On  that  if  tht  HeOetpcmt'^—fi  seems  a  roiuer  «f 
certainty  that  these  vumbera  must  be  enoaepus.— Tci 
sels  placed  transveraety  aiaai  nach  to  a  much  rrtrisr 
extent  than  the  same  nmnber  i  laced  side  bf  sidt ;  7« 
here  the  greater  number  of  ships  is  stated  to  have  been 
oo  the  side  wliere  they  «ere  airangad  lraosverstlf,that 
is,  across  the  channel,  with  their  lin«diides  lo  thi 
stream.  What  the  true  nomters  weie  h  is  vaia  to 
conjecture,  h  is  sufficient  u*  have  poiniad  iiottbai  the  pre* 
sent  must  have  been  wrnng.— 9*. 

8  The  mmth  mid  aoulh-eoMt  ariWe.}— At  fiist  iifht  it 
appears  that  the  west  winds  «ere  most  ui  be  dreaded  oa 
that  side ;  but  the  western  side  ofthe  channel  ii  riieltrr- 
ed  by  tlie  shnre  i*f  the  Chersoaess,  and  it  luras  m  lOch  a 
oiaoner,  as  to  brine  the  s  irk^aal  wiod^aa  well  aa  tht 
south,  to  act  agaiu»t  that  side.  It  aeems  extnb>rdtmi7 
that  no  menttiin  Is  here  made  of  tbe  current  as  irakio| 
anchors  necessary  on  the  upper  Blde»  I  am  leairied  lo 
think  thai  some  words  expressing  that  circuniusct 
have  been  lost  frum  the  text :  we  might  perhapi  read 
Tpt'f^m^nui  rw  «*i^jav  <<*fKs,  instead tifrtc  itif«(,««* 
avi/H.v:  the  first  mt  lrttn€  ht\n%  not  aecesaary  U)  iIm 
constroetion,  th  ugh  rery  eoaslstent  with  It  Icoft- 
ceive  each  range  of  vessels  to  hav«  lieen  secured  by 
anchors  aU^te  and  bel  w.  the  transverse  ships  having 
them  from  each  side,  those  placed  with  the  corrrat,  it 
head  and  stern,  m>  thatt  there  were  in  all  fi«rsMiflf 
anchors :  or,  perhaps,  the  cables  extended  finnm  ahrre  to 
shore  secured  each  range  <>f  vessels  on  the  hiner  fide, 
if  s\  there  would  \m  only  two  seisof  andmrf,  naa  A^^ 
the  upper  sides  of  the  trsnsverse  ships,  the  other  froa 
one  end  of  th  se  which  lay  side  t^  side.— 7*. 

4  Extended  nMeefrem  the  sAorv.}— That  If,  frm 
sh  're  to  th  >re,  and  doubtless  within  each  fKt  i^ship^ 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  mher  as  to  be  if  a  cob* 
venient  breadth  f  r  the  bridge  *.  thus  the  fhif^  served  aa 
piers  to  support  the  weisht,  aad  the  cat  les  reaiing  ^ 
the  vessels,  or  e  imeihing  prijecting  from  them,  f  twtd 
the  foundation  for  the  road  by  which  tiao  aivr  «w  ^ 
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Iban  a  teleot  to  every  cubiL  When  the  peM 
WM  thus  Mcared,  tbey  Mwtd  out  rafters  of- 
veod,  making  their  langth  equal  to  the  apace 
raquired  fvir  the  bridge ;  these  they  laid  in 
onlsr  acrose  upon  the  ei  tended  cables,  and 
then  bound  them  fast  together.  Thej  ne.tt 
brought  unwroeght  wood,  which  thej  placed 
very  regularly  upoD  the  rafters  ;  oeer  all  they 
threw  earth,  which  they  raised  to  a  proper 
beighty  and  finished  all  by  a  fence  on  each  side, 
that  the  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
might  not  be  terrified  by  looking  down  Upon 
these*. 

XXX VII.  The  bridges  were  at  length 
completed,  and  the  work  at  mount  Athoa 
finished  :  to  prevent  the  canal  at  this  place  be- 
ing choked  up  liy  I  he  flow  of  the  tides,  deep 
trsnchee  were  aunk  at  ito  mouth.  The  army 
had  wintered  at  Sardi%  but  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  above,  they  marched  at  the  com- 
neBoen»ent  of  the  spring  for  Abydoa.  At  the 
moment  of  their  departure,  the  aun,  which  be- 
fore gave  bis  foil  light,  in  a  bright  unclouded 
stmosphere,  withdrew  his  beams,  and  the  dark- 
est night  aucceeded.  Xeriea,  alarmed  at  this 
incident,  oonaolted  the  magi  upon  what  it 
might  portend.  They  replied,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Greeka  ;  the  aun,  they  obaerved,  was  the  tute- 
lar divinity  of  Greeee,  aa  the  moon  waa  of 
Persia.*  The  answer  was  so  satisfactory  to 
Xersesy  thai  he  proceeded  with  increased 
alacrity. 

XXXVMI.  During  the  march,  Pythlua 
the  Lydian,  who  was  much  intimidated  by  the 
prodigy  which  had  appeared,  went  to  the 
king ;  deriving  confidenoe  from  the  liberality 
he  had  ahown  and  received,  he  thna  addreased 
him :  •«  8ir,"  aaid  he,  ••  I  entreat  a  favour  no 
Jess  trifling  to  you  than  important  to  myself.'* 
Xerzea,  not  imagining  what  he  was  about  to 
aak,  promtaed  to  grant  it,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  would  have.  Pytbius  on  this  became 
atill  man  bold  t  »  Sir,"  be  returned,  ••  I  have 
Awe  aona,  who  are  all  with  yon  in  thia  Grecian 
expedition;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my 
age,  and  dispenae  with  the  presence  of  tlie 
eldeet.  Take  with  you  the  four  others,  bit 
leave  this  to  manage  my  affaire ;  ao  may  you 


5  7%t  mmm  wm  «/P>fma.]«-Sewral  of  lbs  nrlcnul 
aalK>ns  w-irsMppsd  ths  m^n  as  a  divlnhy.  Tlis  Jeirs 
were  reprnved  f  >r  doing  this  Ixf  the  prophet  Jersoii«h ; 
aea  chap-  zliv.  17. 

M  Lfll  es  sacrifice  to  iha  qveen  of  hmven,  and  pour  oot 
ear  dr  hikM>flbriBgs  eotn  her/*  ftc^-T*. 


return  in  safely,  ifter  the  accomplishment  ef 
your  wishes*" 

XXXIX.  Xerxes,  in  great  indignation,' 
made  thia  reply  :  *•  Infamous  man !  yon  aee  me 
emberk  my  all  in  thie  Grecian  war  ;  myself, 
my  children,  my  brothers,  my  domestics^  and 
my  friends ;  how  dare  you  then  presume  to 
mention  your  son,  yon  who  are  my  slave,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  accompany  me  on  thia  oe- 
caaion  with  all  your  family,  and  even  yonr 
wife  r-*Remember  this,  the  spirit  of  a  man 
residea  in  hie  eaie ;  when  he  heara  what  ie 
agreeable  to  him,  the  pleasure  diflbsea  itself 
over  all  hie  body  ;  but  when  the  contrary  hap- 
pena  he  ia  anxious  and  uneasy.  If  your  former 
conduct  was  good,  and  your  promises  yet  bettor, 
you  still  cannot  boast  of  having  aurpassed  the 
king  in  liberality.  Although  your  preaent  beba* 
viour  is  base  and  insolent,  you  shall  be  punish- 
ed  less  aeverdy  than  you  deserve ;  your  former 
hospitolity  preserves  yourself  alii  four  of  your 
children ;  the  fifth,  whom  you  most  regard, 
ahall  pay  the  penalty  of  your  crime."  As  soon 
aa  he  had  finished,  the  king  commanded  the 
proper  oflwera  to  find  the  eldeet  son  of  Py  thins, 
and  divide  hia  body  in  two  :  he  then  ordered 
one  part  of  the  body  to  be  thrown  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  left,  whilst 
the  army  continued  their  march  betwixt  them. 

XL.  The  march  waa  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order;  first  of  all  went  thoae  who  had 
the  care  of  the  baggage:  they  were  followed  by 
a  promiaeuoua  body  of  strangers  of  all  nations, 
without  any  regularity,  but  to  the  amount  of 
mora  than  half  the  army :  after  theae  was  a 
considerable  interval,  for  these  did  not  join  the 
troops  where  the  king  was:,  next  came  a  thou- 


6  QrmA  imUgmoMm-y^Vo  two  charscters  coeM  well 
■ff  rd  a  iBure  iirihinff  contrast  tn  eiieh  iither,  than  those 
of  Dariasand  Xerxes;  that  of  Darh*t  was  on  varkas 
occasions  marked  bjr  the  tenderesi  homanhj;  It  is  tin* 
nacaasary  to  spaclff  any,  as  numen  ns  instaaees  occur 
in  the  courie  <  f  this  work,  lerxea  on  the  contrary  was 
Insttlent,  imparl  tw,  and  unfeellae :  and  viewing  the 
whole  of  hlfl  eoDdncU  we  are  at  a  1  >ss  which  to  repro- 
bate mosi,  his  want  nf  savacity,  of  tree  courua,  or  real 
•enaitility.  The  exampie  ht(  re  as,  ae  we  have  nothing 
on  record  of  the  s  ^fter  or  mure  amiat  Ie  kir  *  to  contrast 
It  whh,  as  It  was  not  only  uopr.  vt  •kad,  bat  as  the  unso- 
licited liberality  of  Pyihiua  demanded  a  vtry  different 
return,  we  are  compellad  to  cunsisn  it  to  everlasting  in* 
fdmy,  as  an  act  of  consuounate  meanoaes  and  brutality. 
~7! 

7  Even  jfwr  wgf/e.']^Th\§  esprvssl^n  may  at  first  sipht 
appear  a  little  singular:  Itaapparent  aKiaunlny  vanishes, 
when  we  uke  into  cnneideratf  n  the  yim\  us  care  with 
which  the  nrientala  have  in  all  agas  secluded  thsir  wo- 
men from  ths  public  eye.— 7*. 
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MiiU  home,  the  flower  of  the  PtTBtan  army,  who 
were  fi»llow«>d  bv  the  fame  numlier  of  apearmen, 
m  iiko  maiinpr  selected,  trailing  their  pikea  up- 
on the  gmuiid  :  behind  theae  were  ten  aacted 
boraea  called  Miacan,'  with  very  iioperb  trap- 
pings (they  take  their  name  from  a  certain 
district  in  Media,  called  Niavua,  mnarkable 
for  producing  horaea  of  an  extraordinary  aise) ; 
the  aacred  car  of  Jupiter  waa  next  in  the  pro- 
oeaiion,  it  waa  drawn  by  eight  white  horaea, 
behind  which,  on  foot,  was  the  charioteer,  with 
the  reina  in  hia  haiida,  for  no  morUi  is  perfni tted 
to  ait  in  thiacar;  then  came  Xerxea  himaelf, 
in  a  chariot*  drawn  by  Nissan  horsea,  by  his 
aide  sttt  hia  charioteer  whose  name  waa  Palir- 
arophes,  aon  of  Otanea  the  Persian. 

XL  I.  Such  waa  the  order  In  which  Xerxea 
departed  from  Sard  is ;  but  aa  often  aa  occaaion 
requtrrd  he  left  hb  chariot  for  a  common  car- 
riage.^ A  thousand  of  the  fiiat  and  noblest  Per- 
sians atiendedabia  person,  bearing  their  spears 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country ;  and 
a  thoussnd  horse,  selected  like  the  former,  im- 
mediately succeeded.  A  body  of  ten  thousand 
cboaen  iiifantry  came  next :  a  thouaand  of  theae 
had  at  the  extremity  of  their  spcara  a  pome- 
granate of  gold,  the  remaining  nine  thousand, 
whom  the  /iirmer  encloaed,  had  in  the  aame 
manner  pomegranatea  of  ailver.  They  who  pre- 
ceded Xerxea,  and  trailed  their  apears,  had  their 
arma  decorated  with  gold ;  tbey  who  followed 
bim  had,  as  we  have  deacribed,  golden  pome- 
granatea: these  ten  thouaand  foot  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry  ; 
at  an  interval  of  aliout  two  furlongs  fol!owed  a 
numeruns,  irregular,  and  promiacuoua  multi- 
tude. 


1  Mscofi.}— Saidafl  ssys,  that  tbsse  hnrsss  ware  also 
renMfkal  1«  for  their  swiftoass;  see  articis  Ntr««*».o7*. 

S  in  a  r  Aart'ot.]— The  curious  reader  will  find  all  ibe 
diffbreoi  kinde  of  ancieni  charioia,  aod  oiber  carriers, 
enumerated  aod  ezphUoed  in  Monifiiucon'sAoiiquiiies. 

3  C^mm<m  rurriagt.y-Ot  tha  Hannamaxa  Larcker 
remark^  ihat  ii  wae  a  carrUre  aiiproprbied  lo  femalea. 
The  Greek  carriages  were  dieUnguiahed  by  the  dlflerant 
Bamea  <if  «# .m*.  ■/■<•£  •«  axw^a. 

**The  flrei  hcMes,**  says  LucrethM,  **  wars  nmuiuea 
DO  h>  trees,  fir  charioU  arere  a  more  modem  InvenUoii." 
•^$ce  bwik  V. 


Qmiu  tijoio  ciimi  belli  tM!u«  pnricku 

MiuaM  «w  vNlKnia^  mmSi,  in 
IMmv  tlM  M«  or  cUrkta  «» 
IV  I'M  bnv*  NranCooglrt. 

See  klen  P  ntsr's  AnUquUics  orOrcaca,<«  the  Grecian 
ihariute  ^T 


XLII.  Prom  Lydia  the  army  centinQed  lis 
march  along  the  banka  of  the  Caicna,  to  Mjsis, 
and  leaving  Mount  Cans  on  the  left,  proretd- 
ed  through  Aiarnis  to  the  city  Carina.  Mov- 
ing hence  over  the  plaina  of  Thrhes,  sad 
passing  by  Adramythium  and  AhtandroSt  a 
Polaagian  city,  they  left  mount  Ida  to  the  left, 
and  entered  the  district  of  Ilium.  In  the  tery 
first  night  which  tbey  pasaed  under  Ids,  a  fori- 
ooa  storm  of  thunder  snd  lightning  sraae,  which 
deatroyed  numbers  of  the  troops.  From  beiMV 
tbey  advanced  to  ihe  Scamander  f  this  river 
first  of  all.  after  their  departure  from  Sardis^ 
failed  in  aupplying  them  with  a  qaantitj  of 
water  auflicient  for  their  troopa  and  beasts  of 
burden. 

XLIII.  On  his  arrival  at  tbia  river,  Xerxes 
ascended  the  citadel  of  Priam,  deairoos  of  ex- 
amining the  place.  Having  aurveyed  it  stten* 
tively,  and  satisfied  himaelf  ooocerning  it,  be 
ordered  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbs 
Trojan  Minerva,'  at  the  aame  time  the  msfi 
directed  libationa  to  be  oflered  to  the  msnet  of 
the  heroea ;  when  thia  waa  done,  e  panic  spread 
itself  in  the  night  through  the  army.  At  lbs 
dawn  of  morning  they  moved  forwan),  leaving 
to  the  left  the  towna  of  Rhoetion,  Opbyroc«ii, 
and  Dardanua,  which  laat  ta  very  near  Abydoi; 
the  Gergithm  and  Teucri  were  to  the  right. 

XLIV.  On  their  arrival  at  Ahydea,  Xerxei 
deaired  to  take  a  aurvey  of  all  hia  army  ;  lbs 
inbabitanta  had,  at  hia  previona  desire,  con- 
stiocted  for  him,  on  an  emirience,  a  sest  of 
white  marble ;  upon  thia  he  ante,  aod  directing 
hia  eyes  to  the  ahora,  beheld  at  one  view  bis 
land  and  aea  forcea.  He  next  wiahed  to  sea  s 
naval  combat  ;*  one  waa  accordingly  exhibited 

4  aSraaiaadar.]— Sea  Bomer : 

*Or  X«»Sa»HaXi9»ri  ti««.  ■•Yfcc  '■  ZBa^s»f(9v* 

Wbica  ilM  iindi  call  XuAMm.  Bialali  fuiMMlif. 

6  TVr:^  Jlfi*»*rro.)— The  lemile  of  the  TrrJua  !!*• 
nerva  was  In  the  citadel.  The  etory  uf  the  FatMitisv 
how  eeeeDti«i  it  was  doomed  f*  the  preeervtil-  n  <4Tr7, 
and  h  'W  it  WMtfenrrrpiitinorly  remoTed  by  D»tinedeawl 
UljFseee,  moet  tje  eufKf  ieotly  k  nnwo.  See  in  rartimlar 
tha  sfwecb  ttf  Ulysses,  ia  Um  I9ih  bciok  uf  the  Mstsaiae- 
phoses: 


Erificra  «dc4tAai«  k& 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  ha  vtaihed  Tmy,  did  dA 
omfc  nflering  eachfice  to  the  Tr  jan  Miaerve.— 7*. 

SAbtw/  r0OTAol.>-The  NMumachia  e(>iMiitated«aeof 
Ihe^raiHleeii  f  the  Roman  aliMwavand  werefinieshiNMd 
at  the  cod  of  the  firai  IHinic  wer:  ihejr  wrta«»i*ODaily 
Intended  to  Improve  the  Bumana  la  nai 
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befim  hinw  in  which  the  Pheniciana  of  Sidon 
wen  victorious.  The  view  of  thie  contest,  an 
well  m  the  namber  of  hie  force%  delighted 
Xcrxet  ezoeedinglj. 

XLV.  When  the  king  heheld  all  the  Hel- 
kfpont  crowded  with  ahipst  And  all  the  ahore, 
with  the  plaioa  of  Ahydoa,  covered  with  hie 
troopt,  be  at  first  congratulated  himself  as 
happy,  but  he  afterwards  burst  into  tears.^ 

XLVI.  Artahanua,  the  uncle  of  Xerzea, 
who  with  so  much  freedom  had  at  first  opposed 
the  expsdition  against  Greece,  obaerved  the 
king's  emotion :  **  How  different.  Sir,"  aaid  he, 
addressing  him,  **  is  your  present  behaviour, 
from  what  it  was  a  few  minutes  since !  you 
then  esteemed  yourself  happy,  you  now  are  dis- 
ioJTed  to  tears,"  <•  My  reflection,"  answered 
Xerxes, "  on  the  transitory  period  of  human  life, 
excited  my  compassion  for  this  vast  multitude, 
Qot  one  of  whom  will  complete  the  term  of 
one  hundred  years."  «<  This,"  returned  Arte- 
bsnas,"  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity to  which  human  beings  are  exposed ; 
for,  short  as  life  is,  there  is  no  one  in  this  mul- 
titude, nor  indeed  in  the  universe,  who  has  been 


in  mors  luxmrious  times  thej  were  never  displayed  frnm 
this  m  aive,  tim  to  indulge  private  ostenutliun}  or  the 
public  eurfaisity. 

Lampridius  relates  of  Heliogsbatus,  ihst  the  artiildal 
lake  Id  which  the  vessels  were  to  appear  at  a  putdic 
DAuraachia  wae  by  his  coniinaad  filled  with  wine  instead 
efwiter.— 7*. 
7  Idfo  Uan.2-^ 

AMdown 
TV  IniMHBnU*  mito  bb  <i<1H  WM  Wl, 
A  ■MMwabry  ^OBn  o'cfCM  bb  aM  I 
Wbilc  tbb  raOfttMa  SUM  bb  «]p«  wUb  tmn— 
HM^  KHM  M  tioM  1  haaibad  jBtn  bad  told. 
Km  OM  aM««  ftm  alUiOM  ibnM  wniMb 
Wbeoca,  to  ataean  tby  prida,  aRM  Oat  efand  I 
Wm  it  tial  ooct  bmumatf  toM  taocfa 
AlyruAbrBMl)  OrnUMrdid tbjrnd 
■q>iaa,0  Xcrie^  it  fbc  Mlttr  Iboi^t 
Tbat  alt  thy  pow V  w«  Bortol ) 


Seneca  Justly  points  out  the  Inconeistency  of  these 
tears.  *■  The  very  man,**  says  he,  **  who  shed  iheni  was 
about  19  preclplute  their  late,  1  i»\a$  some  by  land,  s  >me 
by  sea.  s>tne  \n  buttle,  s  )roe  in  flight,  in  a  word  destr*  y- 
ins  vlihin  a  very  little  space  of  thne  that  multitude, 
whoee  death  within  a  hundred  years  he  now  appeared  t.i 
dreail."-'/7«  Brcv.  Viia,  c.  xvii.— He  also  assigns  as  the 
truer  cause  of  his  regret,  the  idea  which  concludes  the 
ab>T#  chation  fr>m G1  'ver.  R'ltin  has  expressed  the 
Uiooght  uf  Seneca  with  s  <me  improvement:  **  He  might 
bave  f jund  an:nher  subject  of  reflection,  which  w  mid 
have  ui^re  justly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction,  had  he 
turned  his  thuushts  ujnn  himself,  and  considered  the 
rcpniaches  he  deserveJ  f 'rhelngtheinstrumeniuf  sh^irt- 
enin?  that  fital  trrm  to  mill!  »nj  of  people,  wh  >ro  his 
crviei  ambilioa  was  g-'ing  t'l  sacrifice  in  an  unjasi  and 
Bnnecessary  war."  The  yjunger  Flioy  rather  justifies 
bis  tears,  Ejp,  tii.  7.-7*. 


SO  trbi^  happy*  as  not  repeatedly  to  have  desired 
death  rather  than  life.  The  oppressions  of 
misfortune,  and  the  pangs  of  disease,  render 
the  short  hours  of  hfe  tedious  and  painful; 
death  thus  becomes  the  most  delightful  reftige 
of  the  unfortunate ;  and  perhaps  the  invidious- 
neas  of  the  deity  is  most  apparent,  by  the  very 
pleaaurea  we  are  suffered  to  enjoy." 

XL VII.  <«  Artabanus,"  replied  Xeriea, 
«« human  li£s  is  what  you  represent  it ;  hut  we 
will  omit  reflecting  upon  what  fills  os  with 
uneasiness,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  are 
before  us ;  rather  tell  me,  haa  the  viaion  which 
you  saw  impressed  full  conviction  on  your  mind, 
or  do  your  former  sentiments  incline  you  to 
dissuade  me  from  this  Grecian  war  1— -speak 
without  reserve."  ••  Msy  the  vision,  O  king," 
replied  Artabanua,  ••  which  we  have  mutually 
seen,  succeed  to  both  our  wishes !  for  my  own 
part  I  am  still  so  foil  of  apprehensions,  as  not 
at  all  to  be  master  of  myself  s  after  reflecting 
seriously  on  the  subject,  I  discern  two  impor- 
tant things,  exceedingly  hostile  to  your  views." 

XLVIII.  M  What,  my  good  friend,  can 
these  two  things  possibly  be  1"  replied  Xerxes; 
•(  do  you  think  unfavourably  of  our  land  armj, 
as  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  ?  Do  yon 
imagine  the  Greeka  will  be  able  to  collect  one 
more  powerful  1  Can  you  conceive  our  fleet 
inferior  to  that  of  our  enemies  ?— or  do  both 
these  considerations  together  distress  you  ?  If 
our  force  does  not  seem  to  you  sufficiently  ef^ 
fective,  reinforcements  msy  soon  be  provided." 

XLIX,  «« No  one,  sir,"  answered  Artaba- 
nua, •<  in  his  proper  senses,  could  object  either 
to  your  army,  or  to  the  multitude  of  your  fleet ; 
ahould  you  increase  their  number,  the  more 
hostile  would  the  two  things  he  of  which  I 
speak ;  1  allude  to  the  land  and  the  sea.  In 
case  of  any  sudden  tempest,  you  will  find  no 
harbour,  as  I  conjecture,  sutiiciently  capacious 
or  convenient  fur  the  protection  of  your  fleet ; 
no  one  port  would  answer  this  purpose,  yoa 
must  have  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent; 
your  bt*ing  without  a  resource  of  this  kind, 
should  induce  you  to  remember  that  fortune 
commands  men,'  and  not  men  fortune.  This 
is  one  of  the  calamities  which  threaten  you : 

8  Fortune  eommmdg  men.]— This  sentimeDl  is  beau- 
tifully expressed  In  EcclesiNstes,  ix.  11. 

**  I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  Is 
n  1  to  the  swifl,  nor  the  battle  to  the  stnmi^,  neithci 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  U)  men  of  uwler 
standing,  nor  yet  fav»ur  to  men  uf  skill;  but  time  and 
chance  happensth  toih«m  aXV* 
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I  will  now  explain  the  other :  Tbo  Itnd  is  sleo 
your  enemy  ;  your  meeting  with  no  raietsnce 
will  render  it  more  ao,  u  you  will  be  thuH 
seduced  imperceptibly  to  advance ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  never  to  be  satisfied  with 
success :  thus,  having  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
every, moment  of  time,  and  sddltion  to  yoar 
progress,  will  be  gradually  introductive  of 
famine.  He,  therefore,  who  is  truly  wise,  will 
as  eamfully  deliberate  about  the  poisible  event 
of  things,  as  he  will  be  bold  and  intrepid  in 
notion." 

h  Xerxes  made  this  reply :  •*  What  you 
allege,  Artabanos,  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but 
yon  should  not  so  much  give  way  to  fear,  as  to 
see  every  thing  in  the  worst  point  of  view  ;  If 
in  consulting  upon  any  matter  wo  vrvre  to  be 
influenced  by  the  consideration  of  every  pos- 
eible  contingency,  we  should  execute  nothing, 
it  is  better  to  submit  to  half  of  the  evil  which 
may  be  the  result  of  any  measure,  than  to  re- 
main in  inactivity  from  the  fear  of  what  may 
eventually  occur.  If  you  oppose  such  senti- 
ments as  have  been  delivered,  without  inform- 
ing us  what  more  proper  conduct  to  pursue, 
you  are  not  more  deserving  of  praise  than  they 
are,  whom  you  oppose.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  man  is  qualified  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
with  decision:  they  who  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising are  mora  frequently  successful,  thsn 
they  who  sre  slow  in  their  measures  from  ex- 
treme deliberation.  You  are  aensible  to  what 
a  height  the  power  of  Persia  has  arrived, 
which  would  never  have  been  the  case,  if  my 
predecessors  had  either  been  biassed  by  such 
sentiments  ss  yours,  or  listened  to  such 
advisers:  it  was  their  contempt  of  danger 
which  promoted  their  country's  glory,  for  great 
exploits  are  always  attended  with  proportion- 
able danger.'    We,  therefore,  emulous  of  their 


A  morallit  maj  perhapii  bs  excvfed  fir  addf ncr,  aa  a 
eomineal  to  the  above,  the  simple  but  elegant  line  of 
P»ps: 

ClNDM  hdiradkm  wjbek  Iboa  euHlBOt  My— r. 

1  Tnirqtid  in  o'-lt'on.]— Larcher  quotes,  as  a  parallel 
paasafs  to  this,  these  w.>rds  from  Sallusu—Caiilin.  c.  i. 
Mm  qnuB  ladpta  oamdta,  ■!  obi  iwiliinib  aiahM  fiMl»  opa* 

%  PrepmiUmabU  dangtr.^-^ 

Tlw  feq)  «em  aual  b«  wKh  tafl  nMiwd  { 

Watcbii^ and cwMnMl  «rta  Um M)7 priM 
BBfiiMd  hf  htwiD   lrwmM>  Mri  i«at  goal 

Hooour  rawudi  te  to>««  Mi  Md  alooi^ 
Ite  ^NiM  ttw  timoi  MM,  Matom,  airi  kMB  { 

Duf»«idtoilaiiirfg*H«Mbn  harttirane, 
And  fiorl,  VI  Jo««  dNnnuailt,  IIm  MCfsd  pheci 

Wlhf  Mdk*  her  mart  tlM  mttbly  cart  mtiUt 
lai  fay  Iht  prk*  of  bna— bboer,  aad  CUV,  od  prin. 


rpputation,  have  aelected  the  best  season  of  tbe 
year  for  our  enterprise ;  and,  having  efliectually 
conquered  Eorbpe,  we  shall  return  without  ei- 
perience  of  famine  or  any  other  calamity :  ws 
Lave  with  us  abundance  of  provisions,  and  Ibe 
nations  among  which  we  arrive  will  supply  us 
with  corn,  for  they  against  whom  we  advance 
are  not  shepherds,  but  hnsbandnien." 

LI.  ^  Since,  Sir,"  returned  Aftabamn^ 
«•  you  will  suffer  no  mention  to  be  made  of  fear, 
at  least  listen  to  my  advice  :  where  a  nunber 
of  things  sre  to  be  discussed,  prolixity  is  on- 
■voidable,  ('yrtis,  son  of  Cnnibysra,  oMde  ill 
Ionia  tributary  to  Persia,  Athens  excepted;  do 
not,  therefore,  I  entreat  yoo,  lesd  these  nwo 
sgainst  those  from  whom  they  are  imracdistcij 
descended :  without  the  loninna,  we  afe  Dors 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  our  opponents. 
They  must  either  be  most  base,  by  atsisting 
to  reduce  the  principal  city  of  their  CDunHj ; 
or,  by  contributing  to  its  freedom,  will  do 
what  is  most  just.  If  they  shall  prove  the 
former,  they  can  render  us  do  material  acrrtce; 
if  the  latter,  they  may  bring  destruction  on 
your  army.  Rememlier,  thereforr,  tbe  troth 
of  the  ancient  proverb.  When  we  commence  a 
thing  we  cannot  always  tell  how  it  will  end.^ 

Lit.  *«  Artabanus,"  interrupted  Xerxes, 
**  your  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  loniaot 
must  ba  false  and  injurious ;  of  their  eomtsocy 
we  have  bad  sufficient  testimony,  as  yon  your- 
self must  be  convinced,  as  well  ss  sU  those 
who  served  under  Darius  against  thedcytbiaoi. 
It  was  in  their  power  to  save  or  destroy  all  ths 
forces  of  Persia,  but  they  preeerved  tlieir  faith, 
their  honour,  end  their  gratitude ;  add  to  this, 
they  have  left  in  our  dominions  theinrive^ 
their  children,  and  their  wealth,  and  therefore 
dare  not  meditate  any  thing  against  us.  In- 
dulge, therefore,  no  apprehensions,  hot  chfe^ 
fully  watch  over  my  family,  end  preserve  mj 
authority :  to  you  I  commit  the  exercise  of  oiy 
power." 

LIU.  Xerxes  after  this  Interview  dimmed 
Artabanus  to  Susa,  and  a  aecond  time  called 
an  aaaembly  of  the  moat  illnstrioos  Pereitni. 
As  soon  as  they  were  met,  he  thus  Mitmei 

dwmaid.y- 


CallfhMiH  BMta  pituh  &am, 


Seealso  Pindar,  In  Oly.npils: 

We  may  hope  Indeed,  but  the  event  is  wlik  Ood 
aluue.— T. 
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them; «  My  mothrc,  Pereianii  for  thus  convok- 
ing joa,  is  to  entreat  jou  to  bebaTe  like  men, 
mmI  not  dishonour  the  many  great  exploits  of 
oar  ancestors ;  let  us  individoally  and  collec- 
tively exert  oarseNes.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
eommon  esase ;  and  I  the  ^ther  call  upon  yon 
to  display  your  valour,  Itecause  I  understand  we 
ire  advancing  against  a  warlike  people,  whom 
if  ws  overcome,  no  one  will  in  future  dare  op- 
pose us.  Let  08,  therefore,  proceed,  having 
6rat  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods  of  Persia." 

LIV.  On  the  same  day  they  prepared  to 
piss  the  bridge :  the  next  morning,  whilst  they 
waited  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  they  burned 
on  the  bridge  all  manner  of  perfumes,  and 
itrewed  the  wsy  with  branches  of  myrtle.^ 
When  the  sun  appeared,  Xerxes  poured  into 
the  sea  a  libation  from  a  golden  vessel,  snd  tbeti 
addressing  the  sun,  he  implored  him  to  avert 
from  the  Persians  every  calamity,  till  they 
ihoald  totally  have  vanquished  Europe,  arriv- 
ing at  its  extremest  limits.  Xerxes  then  threw 
the  cap  into  the  Hellespont,  together  with  a 
golden  goblet,  and  a  Persisn  scymitar.  I  am 
not  able  to  determine  whether  the  king,  by 
throwing  these  things  into  the  Hellespont,  in- 
tended to  make  an  .offering  to  the  sun,  or 
whether  he  wished  thus  to  make  compensation 
to  the  sea  for  having  formerly  chastised  it 

LV.  When  this  was  done,  all  the  infantry 
and  the  horse  were  made  to  pass  over  that  part 
of  the  bridge  which  was  towards  the  Euxine ; 
over  that  to  the  ^gean,  went  the  servants  of 
the  camp,  end  the  beasts  of  hnrden.  They 
"werm  preceded  by  ten  thousand  Persians,  hav- 
ing garlands  on  their  heads ;  snd  these  were 
followed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  all 
nations  $— these  passed  on  the  first  day.  The 
first  who  went  over  the  next  day  were  the 
knightSy  and  they  who  trailed  their   spears; 


4  Branehet  ^  myrf {«.]— The  nnjnld  was  with  the 
a.nciems  a  wry  favmirUe  plant,  and  always  expressive 
oC  triumph  and  j-»y :  ihs  her «  W'>re  it  as  n  mark  of  victo- 
ry :  the  ttridesT jom  un  his  l>riUal<day :  and  friends  presen- 
ce*] each  other  with  mynte  garUnds  in  the  convivinlity 
^f  the  banquet.    Venus  is  said  i  >  have  been  adorned  with 
it.  when  Paris  deeUled  in  her  fiiv>ur  the  prize  of  beauty, 
jand  th«l  f.)r  this  reas  n  it  wns  deemed  ndi.ius  tn  Juno 
■  svt  Minerva.    Tt  was  pntlrtbly  fr  •m  this  reason,  that 
■^nrheo  all  other  flowers  and  shrubs  might  b«  used  in  the 
ftcmXvAX  of  the  B>na  Deaat  R*nne,  myrtle  al  me  was  ex* 
c.*  uded. — See  R  <sinus.     Harm  >dius  and  Aristigitou  be* 
f^re  inemiooed,  when  they  slew  the  Athenian  tyrant 
la:a,43  their  swords  c-mcealed  Iwneath  wreaths '«f  my  nie ; 
«^  which  iocidenl,  as  rec  irde«l  in  a  fragment  of  Alca>us, 
SCir*  William  J  mes  h^s  made  a  happy  use  in  his  Poem  to 
J  ^tMTty ;  I  have  already  qu  ted  the  passage. 
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these  also  had  garlands  on  their  heads ;  nexl 
csme  the  sacred  horses,  and  the  sscred  ear  ; 
afterwards  Xerxes  himself,  who  was  followed 
by  a  body  of  spear-men,  and  a  thousand  bono. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  cloaed  the  proces- 
aion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  moved  to 
the  opposite  shore ;  I  have  heard  from  aome, 
that  the  king  himself  was  the  last  who  pasNd 
the  bridge. 

LVI.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  set  foot  in 
Europe,  he  saw  his  troops  driven  over  the 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blows;  and  seven  whole 
days  and  aa  many  nights  were  consumed  in  the 
passage  of  his  army.  When  Xerxes  had  paased 
the  Hellespont,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  *•  Why,  O  Jupiter, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  Persian,  and  for  the 
name  of  Jupiter  taking  that  of  Xerxes,  art  thou 
come  to  distract  and  persecute  Greece  t  or  why 
bring  so  vast  a  multitude,  when  able  to  accom- 
plish thy  purpose  without  them  V* 

LVII.  When  all  were  gone  over,  and  were 
proceeding  on  their  march,  a  wonderful  prodigy 
appeared,  which,  though  disregarded  by  Xerx- 
es, bad  an  obvious  meaning — a  mare  brought 
forth  a  hare  ^  from  thia  it  might  have  been  in- 
ferred, that  Xerxes,  who  led  an  army  into 
Greece  with  much  ostentation  and  inaolence, 
should  be  involved  in^  personal  danger,  and 
compelled  to  return  with  dishonour.  Whilst 
yet  at  Sardis,  he  had  seen  another  prodigy—-* 
mole  produced  a  young  one  whiib  had  the 
marks  of  both  sexes,  those  of  the  uale  being 
beneath. 

LVIII.  Neither  of  these  incidents  made  any 
impres<«ion  on  his  mind,  snd  he  continued  to 
advance  with  his  srmy  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet 
passing  beyond  the  Hellespont,  coasted  along 
the  shore  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  latter 
sailed  towards  the  west  to  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon,  where  they  were  commanded  to  re- 
main :  the  former  proceeded  eastward  through 
the  Chersonese,  having  on  their  right  the  tomb 
of  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Atbamas,  on  the  left 


5  Brought  forth  a  har*.}— In  Julius  Obseqnens  da 
Pmdisiis,  chap,  xxxiii.  p.  20,  we  have  an  account  au  lass 
renmrknble,  L.  P  >sthumi')  Albinn,  Sempmnl )  Oraecho 
Cos.  mare  arsil,  ad  Sinuessam  bo§  equvUum  ptptriL 

See  alst  the  same  book,  on  the  suljea  of  a  mule's 
pnidurine  y  >un9. 

MuU  pariens,  discordiam  civium,  bnnnrutn  interitani, 
mutati  >nt>m  le;;um,  turpes  mairmarum  partus  slgnifi- 
cavit.— This  w^s  always  deemed  an  unr.nunate  omeiv 
Si!e  Pliny,  liu  <k  viii.  c.  44.  That  mul«s  never  do  pie 
dues  young  1  Imvb  tefore  observed.—  7*. 
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"Um  city  of  Cardia.  Moving  onward,  through 
tho  midat  of  a  city  callad  Agon,  tbcy  tiimed 
aaide  to  tba  golpb  of  Melaoo,  and  a  rivor  of 
Ika  aame  name,  the  watora  of  which  wero  not 
BuflicieBt  for  the  troopa.  Having  paoacd  thia 
river,  which  givea  ita  name  to  the  above«men-> 
Uonad  gulf,  they  dimctcd  their  meich  weat- 
waid,  and  paaaing  ^nes,  a  city  Cff  ^olU,  and 
the  lalLe  Sterlorit,  they  came  to  Doriaooa. 

LIX.  Doriseot  ia  on  the  coait,  and  ia  a 
epaoiona  plain  of  Thrace^  through  which  the 
great  river  Hebrua  flowi.  Here  was  a  royal 
fort  caUed  Doritcut,  in  which  Darins,  in  hia 
eipedition  against  Scythia,  had  placed  a  Per- 
aian  garriaen.  Thia  appearing  a  proper  place 
for  the  purpose,  Xerxea  gave  onlera  to  have  hii 
Army  here  marshalled  and  numbered.  The 
Heet  being  all  arrived  olT  the  shore  near  Doris- 
•eua,  their  officers  ranged  them  in  order  near 
«rhere  8ala,  a  Samothracian  town,'  and  Zena 
«re  situated.  At  the  extremity  of  this  shore 
iia  Che  celebrated  promontory  of  Berrium, 
^hidi  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cicontana.— 
The  •orews  having,  brought  their  veaaek  to 
tahore,^  enjoyed  an  interval  of  rspose,  whilst 
Xerxea  was  drawing  up  his  troops  on  the  plain 
«of  Doriacus. 

LX.  I  am  not  able  to  apedff  what  number 
«of  men  each  nation  aopplied,  as  no  one  baa  re- 
•corded  it.  The  whole  amount  of  the  land 
^oroea  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand.'  Their 


1  Scunothra'ian  /oivn.]— See  Be1Unger*8  remarks  on 
thia  passage,  in  his  Essaia  de  Critique,  where  with  great 
flUBiour  he  cnm|>liinents  our  cottOtrTnian  Llttleburjr, 
for  kindlj  making  his  readers  a  present  of  two  chiea 
which  never  eziaied.  Litt^elMiry  has  rendered  the  pas- 
Mfethus. 

** Xerxea  commanded  (he  sea  caplalBs  to  bring  all  ihelr 
ehips  to  the  shore  that  lay  nearest  to  Doriscne,  where 
the  cities  of  Sain,  Samnttiracia,  and  Zena,  are  situate, 
with  another  called  Serrium,  built  upon  a  Etmuus  pro- 
BBomory  fimerly  tiel  >ngin?  to  the  Ciconians.'* 

Volla,  ee  me  aemble  (ssjra  Bellanger)  deux  villesa  pur 
gain,  Samothracia  avec  une  autre  appellee  Surrium. 
iC'est  de  qual  enrichir  les  grands  dictlonnalres  geogra* 
^k|ues. 

I  have  ptuOioualj  avoided  pointing  oat  anj  ermra  1 
may  have  dlac'>vered  in  Llitletniry,  from  the  fear  of  !.«• 
:lng  th  >ught  iDvidi«>iia :  I  ahould  not  have  done  it  in  thia 
InStttnce,  but  that  I  wished  to  direct  the  reader  to  an 
aawsllent  piece  t.f  criticism,  which  will  at  the  same  liikie 
f«ward  his  attemi  m,  and  justify  me. 

ft  VimtelB  /9«Aore.}— Aa  the  veesels  were  not  In  thorn 
tloMS  so  cmaiderable  as  ours,  they  drew  them  on  shcire 
whenever  they  wanted  to  remain  any  time  in  one  pUce. 

This  custom,  which  we  learn  from  Homer  was  in  use 
III  the  time  of  the  Tr  jan  war,  was  also  praciiaed  in  the 
beitsr  agea  •  f  Oreere.  It  la  frequently  mentioned  t<y 
Teooph.m,  Thucydides,  and  other  hiatorfana.— £4ir' Aer. 

t  AvtfN/een  hundred  thaktattd.2—1  remain  still  in 


mode  of  ascenaiti..ig  the  number  was  ^ . 
they  drew  op  in  one  place  a  liody  of  leo 
tboQsand  men ;  making  thcaa  stand*  tsgetbcr 


doubit  says  Rkhanlsf^  whether  any  snh  espediriBB 
was  ever  undertaken  by  the  paramumat  m,terapi  ^ 
Perwia.  Disguised  in  name  l>y  sumc  Greek  odTupiio^ 
Jems  may  p  aallily  have  been  m  fctaluery  prime  er 
vicaniy  of  the  weswm  distrieis:  and  tliai  la  iawtia 
of  Orsece  may  have  pnasil  ly  taken  ;.4a'»  ooler  tkia 
prince,  I  shall  readily  lelieve,  tut  upon  a  scale  I  ana 
also  bstleve  Inflnttely  narr  >wer  than  the  aasal  vx^ss*' 
sled  descripcioD  of  tlie  Greek  historians. 

lo  Uemdotua  the  retailed  f  II  >wers  of  Xerxes amesBl 
to  6,283,290.  Is  icratea,  in  iiia  Fanaihenaicra,  estiimua 
the  land  army  la  r>und  numlieie  ai  SjOCOyDODi  And  vkh 
them  Plutarch  in  fwneml  asneea :  tm  soch  mitjnaA»^ 
peared  to  Dio<inraa,  Pliny.  £lian,  and  other  \Mt  vrv 
fera,  so  much  ativicucd  beyond  dtl  belief^  thai  ihej  it 
once  cut  oflTf  ur-fifths,  to  Mng  them  wlibin  ih«  ttee  «f 
possibility.  Yet  whm  iathis,  butaaioguUraad  nty  as- 
authorised  liberty  in  one  of  the  m«st  cooacquasiul 
points  of  the  expediiicn  1  What  circumstaDCa  ia  iba 
whole  narrati  m  is  mnre  explicit  In  Heroducsaaort^ia 
frequent  rspeiiti  n,  om  in  ftior«s»  but  ia  wurds  iS  laafA, 
aeema  leas  luible  to  the  mistakes  of  copisrs  1   iLC-te 

Upon  this  subject.  Lurcher,  who  probably  had  nsfo 
ssen  Richards;>D's  bHtk,  wrhes  as  f  U»wsi 

This  immense  army  asutnishrs  the  tmyeiiwiion,  W 
atill  ia  not  incredible.  All  the  peitple  depeodeoi  spaa 
Persia  were  shivea ;  they  were  crmfelM  l»  saick 
without  distinction  of  birth  or  pr'fession.  KstnsM 
youth  or  advanced  age  were  probaMy  the  only  raaaottt 
which  excused  them  fmm  bearing  arms  The  onl/  ra 
8  tnable  objectitm  i»  t»  made  b»this  recital  of  fler«4.isi 
is  that  which  Voltaiar  has  omiiied  tn  niak»>-wheie  vm 
provisions  lo  be  had  fir  sj  numerous  an  arm/ 1  Bsi 
Herud.Hus  has  anticipated  thia  (*)iiectlua:  *  We  luvi 
with  ua,**  says  Xeraes,  "  abnndancs  of  pnivish'SS,  asd 
all  the  nailms  among  which  we  shall  come,  aot  bdsf 
ahephenia  but  huabandmen,  we  ahall  find  corn  is  tiwir 
country,  which  we  shuti  appntprlaie  to  ourowigue-'* 

Subsequent  writers  have,  it  is  true,  diflTcred  6v«d  ffc* 
rod(»tus,  and  diaiiniahed  the  noinier  of  the  anny  ^ 
Xerxes;  but  Her  il  <IU8,  whi*  was  in  Sf^me  meafure  a 
contemporary,  and  who  recited,  his  hisitiry  to  GwSiM 
assemUed  at  Olympla,  where  wers  many  who  f  ^ta at 
.Salamia  and  Plutea,  is  mure  deserving  of  cradk  ikis 
later  hi8t»riiins. 

The  truth  r«rhap8  may  tie  betwixt  the  two  dllfcr^M 
opinions  (  f  RichardB<>n  and  Larrher.  Uis  nnilikcly,tf 
ii)ere  were  many  exilea  fr<*m  Greece  at  the  O'un  ^ 
Persia,  that  Xerxea  should  tie  ifmorani  of  the  numlcn 
and  res  urcea  fGrcece.  T  >  lead  there  s  i  many  milli >oi 
seems  ut  first  ai^ihi  n  >t  only  uniiccesaary  but  prep  fle^ 
ous.  Admiitine  that  so  vuat  an  army  had  nnrcM 
asainat  Oreere,  m  one  <<f  c<>mmon  scosr  w^uld  h»s% 
th  luchl if  miikiiif  an nttack  Liy  the  way  uf  Thermti{<7le, 
whtn  the  iwasare  muat  have  been  si  tedi  >us,  and  dflf 
reair  at:  *e,  as  a  •  few  in  prop"rti  n  cnild  p'aaiUj  t« 
briiu»,ut  to  aol,  mi  rht  iio  made  aim  at  on  eoual  ienn«i 
whilst  on  the  c  ntr.iry,  io  make  a  deaceni,  «hey  Md  tl>s 
wh  te  range  (»f  c  »8isi  Iwf  re  them.  With  rt select u>j*i^ 
vioiona,  the  diOicul'y  npiiears  still  greater,  and  aIo>-a 
insurm^unial  le.  I  recur  ii»eref»re  lo  «» hat  I  ha-*  ^a* 
f-re  imim.'tttfd;  and  Ulieve,  in  c  nlnidictKin  t«j  Si^b* 
anis<in,  that  the  e\|>eitiii<>n  iictually  tv  k  |4<iC«,  ^wi 
cann  >t  ihii.k,  wiili  LHrrhttr,  thai  ibe  nu  nlera  r<4oni«d 
by  Ueruduius  ars  c«)nstateui  with  probability.— 7*. 
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u  cooi^ctly  at  powihlti  thry  draw  •  cirtir 
rocnd  them.  DinmiMiDg  tbete,  tbey  enoloted 
the  circle  with  •  w«ll  hfmtl  high ;  into  this 
they  introduced  another  and  anntlter  Wn  ihon* 
■and,  till  they  thua  obtained  the  precise  fiom- 
ber  of  the  whole.  Th^  allerwarda  ranged  each 
nation  npiirt. 

hXU  The  nations  who  compoeed  the  army 
were  theae.  I  speak  of  the  Persiana  first,  who 
wore  amall  helmets  on  their  heada»  which  they 
call  tiare :  their  bodiea  were  eovered  with 
tunica  of  diflerent  eotoura,  h,aving  sleevea,  and 
adorned  with  platea  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the 
Kalea  of  fishes ;  their  thighs  were  defended, 
and  they  carried  a  kind  of  shield  called  gerra, 
beneath  which  waa  a  quiver.^  They  had  abort 
q»eara,*  large  bows,  and  arrowa  made  of  reeds ; 
and  on  their  right  aide,  a  dagger  suspended  from 
a  bciL  Tbey  were  led  by  Otanea,  firther  of 
Amestris  one  of  the  wives  of  Xert es.  The 
Persiana  were  once  called  Cephenea  by  the 
Greeks ;  by  themselves  and  their  neigbboum 
Artei.  But  when  Perseus,  the  aon  of  Danae 
%nd  Jupiter,  went  to  reside  with  Cepheos  aon 
of  Delus.  be  married  his  daughter  Andromeda, 
and  had  by  her  a  son  named  Peraes,  who  waa 
left  with  bis  grandfather.  Cepbeus  had  no 
male  oflspring,  and  the  Persians  to<^  their 
name  from  his  grandson  Parses. 

LXIl.  The  Medes  had  the  aame  military 
dress ;  indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  ia  Median 
and  not  Persian.  Their  leader  waa  Tigranaa, 
of  the  family  of  Achcmenides.  In  ancient 
timee  the  Medea  were  universally  called  Arii: 
but  when  Medea  of  Colchis  went  over  to  these 
Arii  from  Athens,  they  chsnged  their  name; 
Ibis  is  what  they  aay  of  themselves.  The  ar* 
moot  of  the  Cissians  generally  reaembled  that 
of  the  Peraians,  except  that  instead  of  tiarw 
they  wore  mitres;  they  were  commanded  by 
Anaphes,  son  of  Otanes.  The  Hyceani  were 
siso  dressed  like  the  Persians,  and  had  for  their 
leader  Megapanua,  who  was  afterwards  govern- 
or of  Babylon. 

liXnr.  The  Assyrian  forces  had  brazen 
helmets  of  a  barbarous  form,  and  ditficult  to 
describe.    Their  ahields,  apears,  and  dsggeis, 

4  A  7Mivcf.>— It  ie  pmb«bl«  fr'iS  thisaccoant,  ssyt 
tjmrckT^  ih'U  jti  their  march  tb«  FsrsiftiifdM  not  carry 
tbcir  thiclda  to  llicir  hands,  but  suspended  behind  from 
tbeir  sh  ultters. 

o  Stari  ipforv.l  -Th9  reader  will  find  an  excetleni 
d'sscripif  >D  of  these  mitlury  habiis  in  M<>ntfaucon,  and 
Y*y  no  means  an  ineleeaiit  or  inotrrect  ooe  ia  the  Leon- 
fclas  of  «yir  cuaotrjraan  Glover— 7* 


were  like  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  they  bn^ 
alao  laige  eloba  pointed  with  iron,  and  Kimi 
cuirasses.  These  people  the  Ohreeks  eall 
8yrtana,  the  Barbarians  Aaayriana;  mistd  vititb 
these  were  the  Ohaldeans :  the  whole  wew 
under  the  conduct  of  Otaspea,  aon  of  Artaeh»« 
ue. 

LXiV.  The  Baetriana,  in  what  they  wore  mi 
their  heads,  most  resembled  the  Uedee,  bnt  a^ 
ter  the  cnstom  of  their  ooolitry,  they  uaed  bow* 
made  of  reeda,  and  abort  speats.  The  8ae0, 
who  are  a  Hcythian  nation,  had  helmets  ter^ 
minating  in  a  point,  and  wore  breeehea.  They 
were  alao  armed  in  their  country  manner,  whh 
bowa,  daggers,  and  a  hatchet  called  sagiria*  This 
people,  though  really  tbe  Amyrgit  of  Bc7thiay 
wc-re  tailed  6acB,  the  name  given  by  tbe  Per^ 
siana  indtaerinrinatsly  to  all  8cythians.  Hya- 
taspea,  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  the  daogbter 
of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  Baetriana  and  the 


LXV.  The  dreaa  of  the  Indiana  was  col^ 
ton  ;  their  bows  were  made  of  reeds,  as  were 
also  their  arrows,  which  were  pointed  with  iron ; 
their  leader  was  PhamaBathres,  aon  of  Arta* 
batea.  The  Arii  had  bowa  like  tbe  Medee, 
hut  were  in  other  reapects  equipped  like  the 
Baetriana,  and  were  under  tbe  command  ot 
Sisamnea  son  of  Hydamea. 

LXVI.  The  Parthiana,*  Chorasmisns,  8og- 
diana,  Gaitdafiane,  and  the  Dadics,  had  the 
same  armour  as  the  Bactrians.  The  Psrthiana 
and  Ghorasmiana  were  led  by  Artabanua,  aon 
of  Pharnaces;  Asanea,  aon  of  Artsua,  com- 
manded the  Sogdians ;  as  did  Arty  phi  us,  son^ 
of  Artabanua,  the  Oandarians  and  Dadicaw 

LXVH.  The  Caspians  wore  a  vest  made 
of  skins ;  tbey  had  the  armour  of  their  country 
bowa  made  of  reeda,  and  scymitars.  Arioma^ 
due  the  brother  of  Artypfaioa  conducted  them. 
Tbe  Sarangc  bad  beautiful  hnbita  of  different 
and  aplendid  colours :  tbey  bad  boiikins  reach- 
ing to  their  kneea,  bowa  and  javelina  like  the 
Medea,  and  Pherendatea  the  son  of  Megsbysua 
commanded  them.  The  Pactyes  also  had  veals 
made  tif  skins,  bows  and  daggers  sfter  tbe  msn- 
ner  of  their  country,  »*id  Artyntes  son  of  Ith* 
amatrea  waa  their  leno* 

LXVni.    The  Utii,  Mycn,  and  Perieanii, 

were  armed  like  tbe  Pactyes.      The  Utii  and 

■•■  ■       -     -       .    „    -   ■ 

C  Par/AuiiM,  #'*.}~Varlo«e  and  numftrms  ae  these 
C'tnfvderaiee  of  Xenres  ere  here  deecrit<6>l.  Lnc**n,  In  a 
p>  etical  hyperb  le,  nflirms,  that  the  elliea  of  Puapsy 
were  atill  mure  sj.    tise  L,  liU'lflo^—T* 
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Mycii  bad  for  thoir  commander  Araamenes, 
won  of  Darius :  Sirometria  the  aoii  of  GSobaioa 
conducted  the  Paricanti. 

LXIX.  The  Arabiana  woM  larga  folding 
Teata,  whieb  they  call  zins :  their  bowa  were 
loi  g»  flexible^  and  crooked.  The  Etbiopiana 
were  clad  in  skins  of  pauthera  and  lions:  their 
bows  were  of  palmi  and  not  leaa  than  four  ca* 
bits  long.  Their  arrowa  were  abort,  and  made 
of  reeda»  ioatead  of  iron  tbej  were  pointed 
with  a  atone  which  they  use  to  cut  their  aealit. 
They  had  also  spears  armed  with  the  horns  of 
goata,  ahaped  like  the  iron  of  a  lance ;  and  b»> 
aidea  these,  knotty  clubs.  It  is  the  custom  of 
this  people,  when  they  advance  to  combat,  to 
daub  one  balf  of  their  body  with  gypaom,  the 
other  with  Termilion.  Arannea  son  of  Darius 
by  Artystonea  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded 
the  Arabiana  and  the  Etbiopiana  who  came 
from  beyond  Kgypt.  Of  all  hia  wivea,  Darius 
loved  Artystone  the  most,  and  be  constructed 
a  golden  statue  in  her  honour. 

hXX,  Those  Etbiopiana  who  came  from 
the  more  eastern  parte  of  their  country  (for 
there  were  two  distinct  bodies  in  this  expedi- 
tion) served  with  the  Indiana.  Theae  differed 
from  the  former  in  nothing  but  their  language 
and  their  hair.-  The  Oriental  Etbiopiana  have 
their  hair  atraight,  those  of  Africa  have  their 
hair  more  crisp  and  curling  than  any  other  men. 
The  armour  of  the  Asiatic  Etbiopiana  reaem- 
bled  that  of  the  Indiana,  but  on  their  heads 
they  wore  the  skins  of  horaea*  heads,*  on  which 
tbe  manes  and  ears  were  left  The  manea 
served  aa  tbe  plumea,  and  the  eara  remained 
atiff  and  erect  Instead  of  shields  they  held 
out  before  them  tbe  skins  of  cranes. 

LXXI.  The  Ltbyana  were  dieaaed  in  skins, 
and  had  the  points  of  their  spears  hardened  in 
the  fire.  They  were  conducted  by  Meaaagea, 
eon  of  Oarizua. 

LXXII.  The  Papblagonians  wore  helmets 
made  of  network ;  they  bad  email  apears  and 
bncklers,  besides  javelina  and  daggera.  Agree- 
ably to  tbe  faabion  of  their  country,  they  had 
buskins  which  reached  to  the  middle  of  tbe 
leg.  The  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Maryandeni,  and 
dyrians,  were  habited  like  the  Papblagonians. 
These  Syrians  sre  by  the  Persiana  called  Cap- 
padociana.  The  general  of  the  Papblagonians 
and  Matieni  waa.Dotus*  son  of   Megasidraa. 

1  Bbnea*  AcadtO—ThsiS  hsimeis  wore,  accnrding  to 
the  dsirrlpUnn  of  Cwssr,  in  hts  Cmnmentarles,  vsry 
eonunoB  smoaf  tha  anclani  OsnBaBa.'7*. 


The  Maryandeni,  Ligyea,  and  Syrians,  wen 
led  by  Bryas,  son  of  Darioa  and  ArtystOLS. 

IjXXIII.  Tbe  armour  of  tbe  Phiygiau 
differed  very  little  from  that  of  tbe  Papblsgo* 
nianad  According  to  the  Macedonians,  tbe 
Phrygians,  aa  long  as  they  were  their  neigh- 
bours, and  lived  in  Europe,  were  called  Biyges; 
on  passing  over  into  Asia  they  took  the  nsoM 
of  Phrygiana.'  The  Arroeniana  are  a  colony 
of  tbe  Pbrygiana,  and  were  armed  like  tbem 
Artochmes,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Dt« 
rius,  commanded  both  nationa. 

LXXIV.  The  Lydiana  were  equipped  veiy 
like  the  Greeks.  They  were  once  called  Meo> 
niana  f  but  they  changed  their  ancient  name, 
and  took  that  of  Lydoa,  tbe  aon  of  Atys.  Th^ 
Nyaiana  wore  the  helmeta  of  their  conntiy,  bid 
small  ahields,  and  Javeliiis  hardened  in  the  fire. 
They  are  a  colony  of  the  l<ydiana,  and  osmed 
Olympians,  from  mount  Olympus.  These  two 
nations  were  conducted  by  Artsphemcs,  son 
of  that  Artapbemea  who  in  conjunction  wilh 
Datia  had  invaded  Marathon. 

LXXV.  The  Thraciana  wore  on  tbrir 
heads  skins  of  foxes ;  the  other  part  of  tbeb 
drees  consisted  of  a  tunic,  below  which  wta  i 
large  and  folding  robe  of  varioua  colours :  they 
had  alao  boskina  made  of  the  akin  of  fawns, 
and  were  armed  with  javelina,  amsll  backlrrf, 
and  daggers.  They  were,  aa  themselves  rrlste, 
formerly  called  Strymoniana,  from  iohabitinf 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon  ;  but  pessing  over 
into  Asia,  were  named  Btthynians.  Tbey  nj 
they  were  expelled  their  country  by  the  Ten- 
crians  and  the  Mysiana. 

LXXVI.  Bassaces  aon  of  Artabonus  com- 
manded the  Thracians  of  Asia ;  these  Qced 
short  bucklers  made  of  hides,  and  each  of  (beia 
carried  two  Lycian  apears :  they  had  also  hel- 
mets of  braia,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  tbe 
ears  and  horns  of  an  ox,  made  also  of  braa^ 

S  PAry^ofu.}— Arrlan  tells  us  that  tbe  Pbrjgiinf 
were  reported  to  be  tbe  oldest  of  menkiod,  xty*'^*' 

efv^'tc  ir»Xa«»T«r«i  a^lf  «ir«».     Cited  bj  tutL  IB  C<1& 

in  Dion.  p.  8fl9.  The  reader  will  rameinber  that  tkle 
was  disputed  with  them  bf  the  Eeyptians,  but  giveo  op 
after  the  expedient  used  by  Psemmetiehiis.-T'. 

3  IfeoiuaiuO— BiKhartdeduui  tbie  name  from  tbe 
Greek  M«*ovrS«i,  and  their  after-name  Lydi  fiv>m  ike 
Hebrew.  But  it  ilt  les  not  aeem  pr  •bai  le  that  the  pU«4 
name  ehoold  be  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  the  latier 
fnmt  the  Hebrew  lanfraa^.  'Wiiat  la  yet  ftitbtf  rr 
m'lved  fromcnnsiaiency.he  places  a  descefulani  jf  Shcsi 
in  the  lot  of  Japhet,  and  supposes  the  Lydlani  lo  be  ike 
children  of  Ludltn.  Fr^tm  him  I  preeumc  ibsy  W' aid 
haTe  been  called  Lydimi,Qi|  LydL-See  the  jiwbiM 
tf  ganss  ununited  to  this  people,  book  1.  e.  H^T» 
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togptber  with  a  crest.  On  their  lege  they  had 
parple  huskins.  This  people  have  among 
them  an  oracia  of  Mart.^ 

LXXVII.  The  Cabalian  Meoniane,'  who 
are  alao  called  Laaoniana,  were  habited  like  the 
Cilidani,  whom  I  shall  describe  in  their  proper 
Older.  The  Milye  carried  short  speara,  thf  ir 
▼estfl  confined  with  clasps ;  some  of  them  hsd 
Lyeian  bows,  and  they  wore  helmets  of  leathef. 
Of  all  these,  Badres,  son  of  Hystanes,  wa« 
commander.  The  Mnachi  had  helmets  of  wood, 
small  bucklers,  and  short  spears  with  long  iron 
points. 

LXXVIIT.  The  Tibareni,  Macrones,  and 
ICosynmci,  were  in  all  respects  habited  like 
the  Moachi.  Ariomardus  aon  of  Dariua,  and 
of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni. 
Artayctea  son  of  Chora'smes,  who  was  govern- 
or of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  conducted  the 
Macrones  and  Mosynmci. 

LXXIX.  The  Mares,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  had  network  casques,  small 
leathern  bucklers,  and  spears.  The  Colchians 
bad  helmets  of  wood,  small  bucklers  made  of 
the  hard  hides  of  oxen,  short  spean,  and 
sworda.  Pharandatca,  son  of  Teaapes,  com- 
manded the  Marea  and  the  Colchians.  The 
Allarodii  and  Saapines  were  dressed  like  the 
Colcbiana,  and  led  by  Masistius  son  of  Siro- 
.nitraa. 

LXXX.  The  people  who  came  from  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  those  who 
labour  under  the  king's  displeasure  are  exiled, 
were  habited  and  armed  like  the  Medea :  they 
were  led  by  Mardontea,  aon  of  Bagsus,  who 
two  yeara  afterwarda  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  where  he  commanded. 

LXXXI.  These  were  the  nstions  who  pro- 
ceeded over  the  continent,  and  compoaed  the 
infantry  of  the  army.  Their  leaders  who  mar^ 
aballed  and  numbered  them,  I  have  already 
specified  :  they  also  appointed  the  captains  of 


4  OrarU  ^Mbrv.}— Tt  is  thnatht  bj  r>ine,  lh%t  here 
IS  ■onieihlnc  wanting:  fiir  the  deacripthn  which  Kjr  the 
eontssl  seems  here  tn  be  civen  of  the  Thraclans,  with 
tnnh  will  apfly  neither  uuhe  Threciana  nf  Aaia,  noruf 
Eorope.  Weiaelinf  preautnea  thai  they  may  he  the 
Chiljrbians,  aiftonrst  whimi  waa  an  oracle  nfMari,  and 
wh).f  were  nr^hb  •are  l'>  tne  nail  ma  here  described  by 
Uemd  4118.    Ijan:her  ala'i  Is  <tf  this  opinion. 

5  Cabalian  MfoniiMa.]— Thcie  were  prabably  the 
same  pe  ffile  wh?  are  menii  >ned  bnok  iii.  c.  90.  the 
chaAji  of  the  a  fjr  e  being  af  reeably  to  the  Ionic  dia- 


thousands  and  ten  thousands,  who  again  chost 
the  centurions  and  leaders  of  ten.  The  diffe- 
rent forces  and  nations  hnd  also  other  ofiicera, 
but  those  whom  I  have  naa.ed  wertf  the  priutl- 
pil  commanders. 

LXXXn.  The  generals  in  chief  of  all  the 
Infantry  were  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas ; 
Trintstechmes,  son  of  Artabanua,  who  had 
given  his  opinion  against  the  Grecian  war ; 
and  Smerdones,  son  of  Otanes,  which  Isst  two 
were  sons  of  two  brothers  of  Dsrius,  the  uncles 
of  Xerxes.  To  the  above  may  be  added  Ma- 
sistes,  son  of  Darius,  by  Atossa,  Gergis  son  of 
Annus,  and  Megahyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.* 

LXXXIII.  These  were  the  commanders 
of  all  the  infantry,  except  of  the  ten  thooxand 
chosen  Persians,  who  were  led  by  Hydames, 
son  of  Hydames.  These  were  cslled  the  im- 
mortal band,  and  for  this  reason,  if  any  of  them 
died  in  battle,  or  by  any  disease,  hb  place  was 
immediately  supplied.  They  were  thus  never 
more  nor  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Per- 
sians surpassed  all  the  reat  of  the  army,  not 
only  in  msgnificence  but  valour.  Their 
armour  I  have  before  described  ;  they  were 
also  remsrkable  for  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
adorned  them ;  they  had  with  them  carriages 
for  their  women,  and  a  vast  number  of  atten- 
dants splimdidly  provided.  They  hsd  also 
camels  and  beasta  of  burden  to  carry  their  pn>- 
viaiona.  besides  those  for  the  common  occa- 
sions of  the  army. 

LXXXIV.  All  the  above  nations  are  ca- 
pable of  aerving  on  faoraeback ;  but  on  this  ex- 
pedition those  only  constituted  the  cavalry, 
which  I  ah  ill  enumerate.  The  Persisn  horse, 
except  a  snail  number,  whose  casques  were 
omamentec*  with  brass  and  iron,  were  habited 
like  the  infMiitry. 

LXXXV.  There  appeared  of  the  Sagartii 
a  body  of  eight  thoussnd  horse.  These  people 
lesd  a  pastoral  life,  were  originally  of  Peraian 
descent,  and  use  fne  Penian  language:  their 
dresa  is  somi'ttiing  betwixt  the  Persian  and  the 
Pactyan  ;  they  have  no  offensive  wscpons,  ei* 
ther  of  iron  or  brass,  except  their  dsggers :  their 
principal  dependence  in  action  is  upon  cords 
made  of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this 
manner:  when  they  engage  an  enemy,  they 
throw  out  these  cords,  having  a  noose  at  the 


6  ;?  pyrwt.  ]^Thls  was  the  (kmosa  Znpyrvs  thmo^ 
wh  'Be  means  Darius  becams  master  of  Itebflon.'^^tos 
book  ill.  fcieOL 
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ntremity ;  if  they  Mittngle '  in  ihtm  either 
kono  or  man,  they  wiihoat  difficulty  put  ihem 
to  dp«tb«— TheM  Iokos  were  embodied  with 
the  Periiienflk 

LXXXVI.  The  eevalry  of  tbp  Medee,  end 
•be  of  the  Giseiene,  eie  eeeoutred  like  their 
infantry.  The  Indien  bone  likewiae  were 
Mined  like  their  foot ;  but  hesidee  KmI  honee, 
they  had  ohariote>  of  war,  drawn  by  horsee  and 
wild  aaaeai'  The  armour  of  the  Bactrieo  end 
Caspian  horM  and  foot  were  alike.  Thia  wea 
alao  the  oaae  with  the  Afrieane,  only  it  ia  to  be 
•baenred  that  theee  laat  all  fought  iVom  chartota. 
The  Parieanian  hovM  were  alao  equipped  like 
dieir  foot,  as  were  the  Arabians,  all  of  whom 
bad  camels,  by  no  meaoe  inferior  to  the  horse 
in  ewiftnese. 

LXXXVII.  Theee  were  the  cavalry,  who 
Ibrmed  a  body  of  eighty  thousand,  eiduaive  of 
camela  or  chariots.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
regular  order,  and  the  Arabians  were  disposed 
in  the  rear,  that  the  boreea  might  not  be  ter^ 
lified,  as  a  hone  cannot  endure  a  camel.' 

LXXXVIII.  HarmamiUirea  and  Tithsus, 
the  sons  of  Dalia,  commanded  the  cavolry  ; 
they  bad  abared  thiacommand  with  Phamuohea, 
but  he  had  been  left  at  8ardis  indinposed.  As 
ihe  troops  were  marching  from  Sardis  he  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident  i  a  dog  ran  under 
the  foot  of  his  horse,  which  being  terrified  rear- 
od  up  and  threw  his  rider*  Phamuches  was  in 
consequence  sciied  with  a  vomiting  of  blood, 
which  finally  terminated  in  a  oenaumption. 
His  servants,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
their  mester,  led  the  horae  to  the  place  where  the 
accident- happened,  and  there  cut  off  his  legs^ 

I  y  Vuy  tntangU.']^K  similar  mode  of  flghiTog  was 
praetiaad  bjr  tboss  of  the  R  smn  fladlstors  wIki  ware 
ealled  the  ReiUrii :  beoeaih  their  bucklers  ibej  carried 
a  kind  uf  net,  which,  when  the  oppnriuntty  preaenied  it- 
self, they  threw  over  die  bead  of  their  adveraarlet  the 
Seeuiorea,  and,  thus  eBtaafledt  fm.  ihem  lo  death  with 
a  kind  <if  trideai  which  conftituted  their  oflbnsive  w«»> 
pon.— T. 

t  M/diiaeM.>— BC.  Lareher  rendera  •»••  myttu^  te- 
bms,  but  I  d(t  niH  see  thai  ihii  neceeaarllj  follows.  The 
sebra  is  certainlj  a  species  of  wild  ase;  bot  I  conceive 
that  every  wild  aaa  is  mil  a  ssbra.  Buff  »ii  nMkes  mep' 
tkm  of  wild  asses  very  distinct  (h>in  the  ssline.  The 
French  tranelaior  supporu  his  opinion  fnim  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ev«(  aye«*(  la  Opplan,  U  ill.  v.  183-;  but  this 
Is  by  no  me^ins  convincing  to  me.— 7*. 

8  CanmU  mdm9  a  tmul.y  See  note  on  ch.  80of  book 
CIto. 

4  Cut  tifhUleg».']—S9ie  Seneca de  1ra.->At  qai  ut  his 
Insci  dementia  eat,  qua aulma  careni,  sic  OMitia  animal, 
thus,  quia  nulla  est  Injuria  nisi  a  consilio  pr  'fecta. 

Jortin,  in  Remarks,  at  this  paswige  of  Seneca,  quotes 
ihe  incideot befiwe  us fitwa  HeniQiMM:  after  which  be 


at  the  fcneee;    Tfaua  w^  Phamu^cs  depiifc^l 
of  his  command. 

LXXXIX.  The  number  of  Um  triieMs 
was  twelve  hupdnd  and  seven  ^  of  these  lb« 
Phenieians  in  conjunction  with  the  8yiiaas  of 
Palestine,  fomtshed  three  hundred.  They  wbn 
eerred  on  boaid  tbem  b«d  on  their  heads  be^ 
mats  nearly  raaembling  thoee  of  the  Grefks  ; 
they  had  breaat-platee  made  of  linen,  bockleiu 

Canis  vero  caput  honun  et  causa  malonmi,  an  lapoas 
isthuc  hal  uerit,  nescioMia— cene  §gu9  jodicc  exscifim* 
giom  merehatur. 

Whether  the  d  if,  the  first  cause  and  occa8i<mef  dwaa 
evils,  escaped  wkh  imponitf,  wn  are  nt4  iiT|d.  Cetlaia- 
ty,  if  the  horse  were  judge,  he  deserved  to  h«ve  his  less 
broken. 

I  have  my  doabip,  whether  Jortia  ia  this  nauHk  did 
not,  under  the  w«  rd  egiie, design  to  convey  a  pun. 

S>ime  of  my  readers  may  pmbaLIy  thank  ^e  f  r  treat- 
ing them  wiih  an  eicetleot  Greek  rvn,  wMch  1  find  fa 
the  ootM  to  Wesselkig's  Diodorus  Sfeulus,  v  L  H.  ^  <ft. 

DiosGDrus,  an  Ei^inian  bisho|i|  bef  re  he  bsgan  tks 
service,  had  the  comro«tn  custom  of  saying,  iif«»«  wmr*» 
(Irene  (lasin)  peace  be  to  all.  It  was  n<»b  ri>  vs,  that  the 
(>i(ius  churchman  had  at  koois  a  iavvuriie  oilsircss, 
whose  name  was  Irene,  which  incideni  produced  ihs 
foUjwIng  smart  epigram : 

I1«t  Svwtmt  ■>•#•»,  |w#i#r««  •»!■»  fjea*. 

The  good  l>ishnp  wishes  peace  (Iraoe>ie  all ;  hat  hue 

can  he  give  that  to  all,  which  he  kee^etit  himself  at  hocns. 

6  Tvcelv*  htmdrfd  and  aeten.J— I  %\v  the  account  of 

the  Persian  fleet  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  ihat  the  reader 

may  coeipara  li  with  that  which  fallows  «f  Oiodom 

Siculus : 

The  Phenlclan  veassls  wsrs      •      •      - 

Egyptians         •      .      .      •      • 

Cypriaas       --•••- 

Cicilians  -      •      ,.-.•• 

Pamr^iyliaas        •      •      •      •      • 

Lyclans     ••••-- 

Pitrlitns  -•••••• 

Carians     •••-•- 
lonians  ••••••• 

Islanders  •••••• 

JEolians        -••••• 

FsoplsoflhsHellsspoaA*      •      • 
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According  to  Dtodons  flfcaias. 
TheOrsekshad  •••••• 


The  pnHans    •      • 
jB'>lians        •      • 
Imlans 

HsUespoBtlBne     • 
Manders  • 
EgypihiBB      •      • 
Phaoldaos 
Ciciliaas 
Csrians     • 
PsmfdiyMaaa       • 
Lyciaas     •      • 
Cyisriaoe      •     • 
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ividioot  boMM^  and  jsTeli  na.  ThU  people,  by 
their  own  account,  ooce  inhatnied  the  eoeols 
of  the  Re«l  Sea,*  hat  migrated  from  thence  to 
the  nMritiiBe  parte  of  Syria ;  all  ivbicbdiairict, 
aa  fiir  aa  Eggrpd  ia  denominated  Paleatifie. 
The  Egyptlaiia  fhraiabed  two  hundred  veaaela : 
Ibey  wore  on  their  heada  caaqoea  made  of  net* 
work ;  their  ahieida  were  of  a  eonirex  Sorm, 
having  large*  boaaaa ;  their  apeara  were  oalcola- 
led  lor  aea-aarvice,  and  they  bad  huge  battlo- 
txea.  Their  foreea,  in  general  had  breaat- 
platea,  and  targe  aworda. 

XC,  The  people  of  Cyproa  anpplied  fifty 
^aaela :  aa  to  their  armoar,  their  princea  wore 
nilfiea  on  their  heada ;  the  troopa  wore  taniea, 
bat  were  in  other  reepeeta  habited  like  the 
Graeka.  .The  Cypriana,  according  to  their 
own  account,  are  variously  coinpoted  of  the 
people  of  Satamia  and  Athena ;  aome  alao  came 
from  Arcadia,  aome  ft'om  Cythnua,  othera  from 
Phewkia,  and  otliera  from  Ethiopia. 

XCf.  From  Cilicia  came  one  handred 
ahipa.  Thta  people  had  a  kind  of  helmet  pecu- 
liar to  their  coontry,  and  a  small  buckler  made 
of  an  QBtanned  bide  of  an  ox ;  they  had  also 
toniea  of  wool :  each  of  them  had  two  apeara, 
and  a  sword  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt.  For- 
merly they  were  called  Hypachcana:  they 
were  named  Ciiicians  from  CUex  the  Phenici- 
an*  the  son  of  Agenor.  The  Pamphy  liana 
orought  thirty  ahips,  and  were  accoutred  like 
Ihe  Greeka :  they  are  descended  from  those  who 
after  the  deatmction  of  Troy  were  diaperaed 
ander  Amphziochaa  and  Calchas.^ 


g  Cectte  tfths  JUd  ^isa.]— There  were  Phenlclanf  of 
4iflbrent  cnuniriet:  ihejr  were  to  be  fiund  upon  the 
gimia  Perifcoa,  upm  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  In  Egypt,  in 
Crete,  In  Africa,  In  Epims,  and  even  in  Attica.— See 
Sfe»ifthiuM.  Os*t«Kce  yf»«c  ri  AMfiiri.  There isarace 
of  Phenicians  among  the  Athenians.  In  short,  it  was 
a  tills  introduced  at  Sidon  and  the  coast  adjoining, 
by  people  from  Egypt ;  and  wh*  the  pe  iple  were  that 
broeght  It,  may  be  kn  twn  fr  m  several  passages  in  an- 
cient history,  but  partlcoiarly  fi-om  an  eitract  In  Euse- 
bins.— See  Bryant^  vt>l.  i.  324, 335. 

7  CSofsAot.]— With  the  name  of  Catchas  every  one  is 
acquainted ;  bat  few  perhips  know  the  end  he  met  with. 
Mopeos,  son  of  Marto  and  Ap^i.*,  had  at  the  death  of 
his  mother,  by  right  t»f  inherit  mcr,  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
el  Claros.  Ab>ut  this  peri  id  Calchas,  who  after  the 
taking  of  Tr/iy  led  a  wanderinf  llfe,arrivedat  Colophon. 
The  two  seers  maintained  a  1  me  and  obstinate  dispute, 
l«]l  at  leugth  Amphimachus  Iring  of  Lycia  terminated 
th.'ir  dilTerence.  Mopsus  dis8u:tded  him  from  going  to 
war,  f  >re(elling  thtt  he  would  be  defeated ;  Calchas,  on 
the  contrary,  advised  him  to  go,  aesurios  him  be  would 
prove  viciori'>vs.  Amphimachus  having  beenovercomc, 
Mopsus  received  vreater  h  •n<'«rs  than  ever,  and  Calchas 
pat  haaaelf  10  dcaih.'IiorcAsr. 


XCII.  Fifty  ahtpa  were  furnished  by  tin 
Lyciana,  who  were  defended  with  breaal-plataa 
and  a  kind  of  buaktnt  beaides  their  apeara 
they  had  bowa  made  of  cornel  wood ;  thuM 
nr.owa  were  of  reeda,  but  not  feathered.  Fkom 
their  ahooMem  the  akin  of  a  goat  waaaoapendk 
ed,  and  on  their  heada  they  wore  a  cap  with  « 
plume  of  feathera:  they  had  also  axea  and  dag^ 
gera*  They  are  deaoended  from  the  C*fBtani^ 
and  were  onee  called  Termite ;  afterwardathey 
took  the  name  of  Lydana,  from  Lycii%  wHk 
Athenian,  the  eon  of  Pandion. 

XCIII.  The  Doriana  of  Aaia  came  in  tisirty 
veeaela :  tfaeae  being  originally  from  the  Fal^ 
ponnese,  were  provided  with  Grecian  armiw 
The  Cariana  had  seventy  ships,  and  were 
equipped  in  every  reapect  like  the  Oreeka,  with 
the  addition  of  aiea  and  daggers.  We  have  in 
a  former  place  made  mention  of  the  name,  by 
which  tb^  were  originally  known. 

XCTV.  The  loniana,  araied  like  the  Greeka* 
appeared  with  a  (feet  of  one  bundled  ahipa^ 
According  to  the  Grecian  account,  this  people^ 
when  they  inhabited  that  part  of  the  Pelopon* 
neae  called  Achaia,  before  the  arrival  of  Danaui 
and  Xanthus,  were  caHed  the  Pelaagian  ^gi- 
aliana.  They  were  afterwarda  named  loniamH 
from  Ion,  aon  of  Xuthua. 

XCV.  The  lalandera,*  in  Grecian  armon^ 
were  in  aeventeen  veaaela.  T^eae,  once  Pe* 
laagian,  were  ultimately  termed  Ionian,  for  the 
same  reaaon  aa  the  twelve  Ionian  cittea  founds 
ed  by  the  Athenians.  7*he  ^oliana  brought 
aizty  ahipa,  and  weni  armed  in  the  Grecian 
manner }  these  alao,  acoonling  to  the  Greeks 
were  once  Pefasgi*  The  inhabitanCa  of  the 
Hellespont,  those  of  Abydos  excepted,  in  eon* 
junction  with  the  people  of  Pontua,  furntabed 
one  handred  veaaela :  thoae  of  Abydoa,  by  the 
commend  of  the  king,  remained  to  defend  the 
bfidgea.    The  Helleapontiana,  being  a  mixed 

8  Th$  lirbnd^.l— These  Ii»nhin  Islanders  eoald  not 
be  either  those  of  Chiis or  of Saroos.  These  asssaiblsd 
at  the  IVnioDiaai,  and  wsrs  a  part  of  the  twelve  ckles, 
which  these  {slanders  were  not.  Diodorus  Siculus  adds 
als-)  the  InbabltaBis  ofChios  and  of  Sam^sto  the  lonttns, 
and  raakss,  like  Her^dotes^  a  distinction  bslwfai  thsm 
and  the  islanders.  But  who  then  were  they  7  JNodorua 
Siculus  inf  irmi  us.  The  kine,  says  he,  was  Joined  by 
all  th-tM  islsnds  betwixt  the  Cyanewand  the  prooionto 
ries  of  Trlopiom  and  Saelum.  Thus  it  appan*  thai  they 
were  the  isles  of  Ceos,  or  Csa,  aa  the  LatHis  hevs  It, 
Naxns,  Sepkros,  8eriphr«,  Andros,  and  Teaos^  which 
were  Tienian,  and  f  >anded  by  the  Athenians,  as  appsna 
fr  m  Herodotus,  book  vlli.  chap.  4t,  48 ;  and  from  Thocy 
dides,  book  vf  1.  c.  5f,  whore  H  should  be  read  T«f  ••«  uA 
not  T<u«.— Ffllmesr. 
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colony  of  lonians  and  DoriuM,  ware  anned  like 
the  Grccka. 

XCVI.  In  each  of  these  YcaaeU  were  de- 
tach men  te  of  Medea,  Peruans,  and  8acc  The 
best  mariners  wore  the  Pbeniclana,  and  of  the 
people  of  Phenicia,  the  Sidonians.  The  aea 
and  land  forces  of  all  tbeae  nations  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  their  own  offior  "a. 
The  mention  of  their  particular  names,  as  it  is 
not  essential  to  mj  purpose,  we  shall  omit.  Ii 
would  indeed  prove  an  unintcreating  labour,  as 
every  city  had  its  own  commander,  who  with- 
out any  great  distinclion  or  authority  merely 
helped  to  swell  the  mass  of  the  army.  Thoae 
who  had  the  principal  conduct  of  the  war,  I 
have  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
aiao  officers  to  whom  the  command  of  each 
nation  was  assigned. 

XCVII.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
sea  forces  were,  Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius* 
Prezaspes,  son  of  Aspothinee,  and  Megabyaos, 
aon  of  Megabstes,  together  with  Achnmenes, 
another  son  of  Darius :  of  these  Ariabigaea, 
aon  of  Darius,  by  a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  had 
the, conduct  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  fleeta. 
The  Egyptians  were  commanded  by  .\cha« 
menea,  brother  of  Xerxes,  both  on  the  father 
and  mother's  side.  The  two  other  genersls 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  veasels,  which  were  compo- 
led  of  vessels  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  of  Cercu* 
ri/  and  of  long  transporta  for  the  cavalry. 

XCVIII.  After  the  generals,  the  more  die- 
linguished  officers  of  the  fleet  were  the  Sido> 
aian  Tetramnestus*  aon  of  Anysus;  Maries 
of  Tyre,  son  of  Siromus ;  Nerbalua  the  Ara- 
bian, aon  of  Agbalus :  the  Cilician  Syeunesis, 
aon  of  Oromedon ;  and  Cybeniiscns  the  aon 
of  Sicaa.  To  these  may  be  added  Gortes,  aon 
of  Chersis  and  Timonaz,  aon  of  Timagoras, 
both  of  them  (^yprians,  with  the  three  Carian 
leaders,  Histisus,  son  of  Timnis,  Pigres,  son 
of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymua,  aon  of  Gan- 
daules. 

XCIX.  The  other  leaders  T  forbear  to  spe- 
•ify,  it  not  appearing  necessary ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak,  and  with  admiration,  of 
Artemiaia,'  who,  though  a  female,  served  in 

Ccmcfi.'HThcse,  according  to  Fllnjr,  wn  a  par- 
ttcuUr  kind  t  f  vessel,  tn vented  bj  the  Cyprians. 

1  .trteiHMia.]— There  wers  two  of  this  name,  Ixnh 
aeiiVkSi  and  qneena  •  f  Cerla,  from  whkh  circumslenee 
they  have  by  dlflerent  writers  been  frequently  oii- 
fcunded.  Pliny,  Hard. win,  and  Scallger  have  been 
fuiUy  of  this  error,  and  have  ascribed  to  the  first  what 


thia  Grecian  expeditios  On  the  death  of  htr 
huahand  ahe  enjoyed  the  anprcme  authohty, 
for  her  son  waa  not  yet  grown  up,  and  her 
great  apirit  aud  vigour  |f  niiad  alone  indooed 
her  to  exert  herself  on  this  oecasion.  She  wss 
the  daughter  of  Lygdamia,  by  her  father's  ads 
of  Halicamassos,  by  her  mother  of  Cretan  da* 
aoent  She  had  the  con'**ict  of  tl  ve  e' 
Halicamaaaua,  Cos,  Nisyroe,  and  Calydas; 
She  furnished  Bv9  ships,  which,  next  to  thess 
of  the  Sidoniana,  were  the  beat  in  tbe  fleet 
She  waa  also  distinguished  among  all  tbe  si- 
liea  for  the  salutary  counsels  which  she  gavs  the 
king.— The  people  I  have  recited  aa  subset 
to  Artemisia,  were  I  believe  all  of  them  Dsii* 
ans.  The  Halicamasaiana  were  originally  of 
Trttzene,  the  rest  of  Epidanms.  Such  vers 
the  maritime  forcea. 

C.  Xerxea  having  ranged  and  numbered  hb 
armament,  waa  desirous  to  take  a  aorvcy  of 
them  all.  Mounted  in  hia  car,  he  exaninsd 
each  nation  in  their  turn.  To  all  of  then  b« 
proposed  certain  questions,  the  replies  to  whick 
were  noted  down  by  hia  aecrataiiea.  In  tkii 
manner  he  proceeded  from  first  to  last  threegk 
all  the  ranka,'  both  of  horae  and  foot    Wbsa 


is  true  only  of  the  lait-^e  Ba^U,  article  Aiuraisii. 
Nothing  can  however  be  mora  clear  and  aattafrdory, 
than  that  the  Artemisia  who  accompanied  XcntM  «m 
the  daughter  of  Lygdarals.  The  Anemlsia  whoat  nu 
aoleum  in  honour  of  her  huaband's  memory  has  rttidcf 
ed  her  sn  lllostrious,  waa  the  daoghler  of  Hecatemae^ 
and  Ii ved  at  a  moch  later  periud.  The danghur  i>f  Lyr 
damls,  of  whom  ii  is  our  business  to  speak,  waa  caittinly 
a  great  ard  illustrioNS  character.  Her  wi8d«>ro  If  vriy 
eonspicurus,  frimi  the  excellent  advice  which  she  pvi 
Xerxes ;  and  her  valnnr  was  eminently  dtatlngviihcd, 
above  that  of  all  the  men,  In  the  battle  of  Salaniia.  See 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  speech  of  Xereee  cos* 
cerning  her,  which  has  been  Imitated  by  Juailn : "  Arte 
misia  queen  of  HalicariMasue,  who  joined  her  (tcm 
wUh  Xerxes,  appeared  am  ^ngst  the  fjrwaxdert  com 
manders  in  the  hotiesi  engaffsroenis ;  and  as  as  tbi 
man*e  side  there  waa  an  eflRemlnale  cowardice,  on  Um 
woman's  was  observed  a  r*aaculine  coura^-'* 

She  is  hon  lorHbly  ment  ned  by  a  variety  of  wrttff^ 
but  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  tender  pa<*l^>n.  Sbi 
waa  vi  lenily  In  Inve  wilt  a  native  of  Abydos,  atne' 
Dardanus ;  to  rid  heraelf  of  which  she  vcvk  tbe  oflt- 
brated  Itver'a  leap  from  the  promontory  cfUtctt  '^ 
perished.— T. 

3  Through  all  the  ran**.)— The  procession  of  Jerni 
In  his  car  ihn>ugh  the  ratks  of  his  army  is  «t-H  dt 
scribed  by  01  iverin  his  Le^uidas,and  seems  to  aff^iU* 
fine  subject  fir  an  hiatorical  painting. 

Th«  mowcb  wyiM,  tad  artilwly  >e  bi< 

nh  tnunpli^  bof«»-fl«gh  «B  lUvw  1 

Ttolv^cwirMii 

CMMtAun  hmjh,  ud  i 

TteoMdS,! 

7lMp«ri,UiV 
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thii  wu  done,  tlie  ilect  alio  wu  pushed  off 
fitHD  lend,  whilst  the  monereh,  ezehftngtng  his 
chariot  for  a  Sidoman  vesiel,  on  the  deek  of 
which  he  eat,  heneath  a  golden  canopy,  passed 
•lowlj  the  heads  of  the  ships,  proposing  in  like 
nanner  questions  to  eaeh,  and  n'tttng  down  the 
iMwera.  The  oommsnden  had  aeverally 
aKTsd  heir  "esee'vatr  Noot  our  ^)lethra  from 
■here,  in  one  oniferm  line,  with  their  atems 
ont  to  ess,  and  their  crews  nndnr  arms,  as  if 
prspaied  fir  battle.  Xerxes  viewed  them, 
pisting  hetwizt  their  prows  and  the  shore. 

CL  When  be  hsd  finbhed  his  surrey,  he 
went  on  shore ;  and  aending  for  Demaratus, 
the  eon  of  Arislon,  who  accompanied  him  in 
this  expedition  againit  Greece,  he  thns  ad- 
dresMd  him  :  *•  From  yoo,  Demaratae,  who 
■re  a  Greek,  and  aa  I  understand  from  your^ 
•elf  and  others,  of  no  mean  or  contemptible 
city,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information ; 
do  yoo  think  that  the  Greeks  will  presume  to 
make  any  resistance  against  me  1  For  my  own 
part  not  to  mention  their  went  of  unanimity, 
JeaoDot  think  that  all  the  Greeks,  joined  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  would  be  able 
to  withstand  my  power :  what  is  your  opinion 
on  this  subject !"  <*  Sir,**  ssid  Demaratus,  in 
reply,  **  shall  I  ssy  whst  is  true,  or  only  what  is 
agreeable  t**  ^    Xerxea    commanded    him    to 


_  MM  which  brilaV 
TbSMfcttspHhperklafL    la 
A  — Ipfwd  iftoftf  bttoJ  dl^ihjM 
Rh  Mrtriy  Mck.  ud  a%r  Om  lopl  hMd 
OiiMi«te!iMbhdMlii«wta^    Ugkl 
WUehtMONfeiMN 
bwhSyllatts 

.   ^   _   AtflN 

n*  SHMliTC  rtMli,  Ite  dMM  iiM  } 

naaowdnwiaigh.    Th* 
IMI  bwk  by  nUoM  wmt  aJmd»  Ihrir  IokI 
Widiallbbninpi.    iuaaaieryihl 
BmBI  «ate««fb  M  vch  •# 
)tM0iwa 


I  b  h«  pMrif  cbv^-«U  Iha4i^ 
DMta  Si  bns*  to  th' aMTiiiif  fo4, 
■•  XttSM  rod*  barwMB  Iba  Ariu  wvU, 
Ob  cSter  lU*  rcMdiof. 

4  Or  mlg  uhai  i»  ofntohlt.^-^ThU  naturally  brlsga 
•  mind  iha  old  prjverb  Id  ths  Aodrls  of  Tarencs : 


Which  axprceahn  Cicens  tn  h!a  Trtatlsa  da  Amlchls, 
KprolwteS  with  pr  ^r  dlsnhy. 

Sea  ala  •  anma  linea,  quoted  In  Athanwia,  from  Agn- 
)bc^  tha  Ensliah  nf  which  ii,  Ifl  apeak  the  troth,  I  fhall 
not  ptc^aa  you :  It  f  please  you  I  ahall  not  speak  tha 
truth. 

If,  as  appsars  from  Xenophnn  In  particular,  and  from 
tarl^its  other  wrhara.  that  to  speak  iha  truth  constituted 
an  indispaneabla  pan  of  Persian  ailucallon,  these  words 
if  Demsfsns  owMibavsaiipsarsil  an  losalt  to  Zarzasb 


speak  the  truth,  attv  t  jng  him  that  he  would  be 
as  agreeable  to  him  as  ever. 

CII.  **  Since,'*  answered  Demaratus,  •«  you 
command  me  to  speak  the  truth,  it  ahall  l<e  my 
care  to  deliver  myself  in  such  a  manner  that  no. 
one  hereafter,  speaking  as  I  do,  shall  be  con* 
▼icted  of  falsehood.  Greece  has  ever  been  the 
child  of  poverty  ;  for  its  virtues  it  is  indebted  to 
the  severe  wisdom  and  discipline,*  by  which  it 
hss  tempered  its  poverty,  and  repelled  its  op- 
pressors. To  this  praiae  all  the  Dorian  Greeks 
are  entitled ;  But  I  ahall  now  speak  of  the  La- 
cedemonians only.  You  msy  depend  upon  it 
that  your  propositions,  which  thresten  Greece 
with  servitude,  will  be  rejected,  and  if  all  the 
other  Greeka  side  with  you  against  them,  the 
Lacedemoniana  will  engage  you  in  battle. 
Make  no  inquiriee  aa  to  their  number,  for  if 
they  shall  have  but  a  thousand  men,  or  eve^ 
fewer,  they  will  fight  you."  * 

GUI.  •«  What,  Demaratus,'*  answered  Xer- 
xes, smiling,  **  think  you  that  a  thousand  nfen 
will  engage  so  vsst  a  host  1  Tell  me,  you  who, 
as  yoo  ssy,  hsve  been  their  prince  ?  would  yoa 
now  willingly  engage  with  ten  opponents  1  If 
your  countrymen  be  what  yoo  describe  them, 
according  to  your  own  principles  you,  who  are 
their  prince,  ahould  he  equal  to  two  of  them. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  them  be  able  to  contend 
with  ten  of  my  aoldiera,  yoo  may  be  reaaonably 
expected  to  contend  with  twenty :  auch  ought  to 


not  to  be  Justified  by  any  aflhcted  humility,  or  any  real 
diArencs  of  rank.  What  Hinner  th«*ii$hi  on  this  subject 
may  ba  gathenid  from  the  two  noble  lines  which  he  puts 
into  the  m:>uih  of  Achilles: 

Wtoduv  Iblak  OM  fbhv  ■■<  aaalhw  tall. 
My  aal  Mh»  hiai  m  Qm  fMM  tUhdh-T. 

5  Wl  dam  and  ditn^iiM.]~The  character  which  Da* 
maratus  here  gives  of  the  Oreeks,  corresponds  with  that 
assigned  to  the  Romans  In  the  Cato  of  Addiaon : 

A  aoHM  aaili  baai  oa  U^htr  vtew,  I 

lb  dvillm  tta  rate  wipelMiM  worM, 

Aad  lay  H  mkr  Ih*  iMnidl  of  Uwi ; 

l>i  BHifcB  taam  Btld  and  nelaUa  to  aiaa  ; 

lb  caWtrstothe  wHd  tleaailQai  mv^ga 

WHh  wiatan,  41  cipUna,  and  llbaral  ail^ 

Tb^anbaHWuMokorriCa.    VMMalikai 

M^kalMBMaaalMaMH 


€  Wittjlghi  yott.]— In  cl  «sa  Imitation  nf  ih«  passafs 
bef  >ra  us,  tha  author  of  Lsonldas  makes  Xei  C9S  tkaa 
address  Daraaratus: 

lCa«r( 
If  jvedtr  Ornti  wBI  npjtam  tMr  mmrek, 
lb  hiai  Uwaiflai  Deaa  Mil,  misktT  lart, 
I  will  dacaiv*  thy  gmdMa  ky  a  tola, 
lb  fiva  thaa  glory  «rbo  dagiadad  Bilaa  ; 
Ker  ba  tba  kti«  aStadad  whlla  I  aaa 
Tlw  f«4ea  af  tfwlb   tha  Ipaitawwr  Sy 
CotriaoipMMi  anflad  dM  t 
Wttiihii^ial 

I 
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be  the  test  of  yoor  tMeitions.  Bat  ifyoor  eooo* 
try  men  really  resemble  in  Ibrtti  end  eiie  yoo, 
■nil  luch  other  Greeks  as  appear  in  my  pre- 
aeaoe,  it  ebnulil  aeem  that  what  yo«  iay  ia  dic- 
tated by  pride  and  inoolenee ;  for  bow  can  il  be 
ebown  that  a  thousand,  or  ten  Ibooemd,  or  even 
fifty  thousand  men,  all  eqnally  free,  and  not  eub> 
ject  to  the  will  of  an  individual,  oookl  oppose  ao 
great  an  army  1  Gcantlnf  them  to  have  &^t 
thousand  men,  we  have  atiU  a  majority  of  a 
Ihooeand  to  one ;  tl«ey  who  like  ua  are  under  the 
command  of  one  person,  from  the  fear  of  their 
leader,  and  under  the  immediite  impression  of 
the  lash,  are  animated  with  a  apirit  contrary  to 
Iheir  natuie,  and  are  made  to  attack  a  number 
greater  than  their  own  ;  but  they  who  are  urged 
by  no  eonstrsint  will  not  do  tbis^  If  these 
Greeks  were  even  equal  to  ua  in  number,  I 
eennot  think  they  would  dare  to  encounter 
Persisns.  The  virtue  to  which  you  sifode  is 
to  be  found  among  onmelves,  though  the  ex- 
amples are  certainly  not  numerous :  there  are 
among  my  Persian  guards  men  who  will 
singly  contend  with  three  Gveeks.'  The  pro- 
posterooe  language  which  you  use  can  only, 
therefore,  proceed  from  your  ignoranee.** 

CIV.  ••!  knew,  my  lord,  from  the  first,'* 
mtumed  I>enHiraUis»"  that  by  epeaking  truth 
I  ehoold  ofiend  you.  1  waa  induced  to 
give  yon  this  representatien  of  the  Spartane, 
bam  yoar  urging  me  to  apeak  without  ve* 
aerva.  Yon  may  judge,  air,  what  my  at- 
tachment most  be  to  tboee  who,  not  con- 
tent with  depriving  me  of  my  paternal  dig- 
nities, drove  me  ignominioosly  into  exile. 
Your  father  received,  protected  and  supported 
me ;'  no  prudent  man  wiH  treat  with  ingrati- 
tude the  kindness  of  his  benefkctor.  X  will 
never  presume  to  engage  in  fight  with  ten  men, 
nor  even  with  two,  noc  indeed  willingly  with 
jone ;  but  if  necessity  demsnded,  or  danger  pro- 


I  With  tkrm  (TrcdbtfO—Thls  vmin  bemA  <vf  Zerxet  was 
In  the  end  punished  bjr  PaljrdeoMS.  Dtrfuf,  aaiunil  aon 
of  ArUxerxes,  and  who  bf  lbs  Aivoor  vf  the  Pereiane 
SMceeaded  to  the  throne,  had  heard  of  his  rafflariratile 
•xpldits;  haviny  hf  promlaee  allured  him  tm  8uea,Poly. 
daman  chnUen^od  three  ofihoee  whom  the  Persians  call 
the  imm'^nal,  enoonniered  them  all  at  once,  and  slew 
them.— Larrfter. 

3  Protertfd  and  9Ufporled  me.>-That  prince  (rave 
him  the  tnwna  of  Pergamusi  Teuthrania,  and  Hallear 
nia,  which  Eurjsibenes  and  Proclcs,  descendants  of 
Demaratus,  enj^ed  In  the  9Mi  Olympiad,  who  J  >lned 
themselvee  u»  Thlrobmn  the  LaeedMuitniaa  general, 
when  he  passed  l«o  Asia  IftaDr  to  make  wa  on  Fir- 


voked  me,  I  wonld  not  leaitat ,  to  fight  with  tny 
one  of  thioee  who  they  aay  ie  a  match  lor  ihiM 
Greefca.  The  Laeedismoiiians,  when  lh«y 
engage  in  single  combat,  are  certainly  not  m* 
(erior  to  other  men,  bvt  in  a  body  they  iii 
not  to  be  e<|Qailed.  Although  ftes,  thej  an 
not  en  withont  some  leeerw ;  the  Isw  is  thai 
superior,*  of  which  they  otand  in  prater  ane 
than  yonr  aubjeets  do  of  yov :  they  arsobcdicat 
to  what  it  eommanda,*  and  it  eomnanis  Ibn 
always  not  to  fly  from  the  field  of  bstde,  whil> 
ever  may  be  the  Dombcr  of  their  advsnsiiia 
It  ia  their  doty  to  preeerve  their  ranks,  to  con- 
quer, or  to  die.'  If  vrhat  I  say  seem  to  yoa 
abeurd,  I  am  willing  tn  futuin  to  be  lilsnt,  I 
have  apoken  what  I  think,  because  tbs  }ani 
commanded  me,  to  whom  may  all  he  dMfw 
be  accompHshed.** 

CV.    Xentee  amiled  at  tbeea  wonU  M  Ds» 
maratos,  whom  he  diamisaed  without  angcf 


InMapoea 


t  7>«  Isw  is  lAefr  mparierO- 
to  Liberty,  (Ives  this  Just  and 
Sparu; 


AmU  a  ckcle  of  toli-rWas  bei% 
TlM  l«'i0N  fl|wta  tfofiS,  Ibe  tPlMer,  Iwi, 
JkMi  MMMeMelif  v^t  *^tMi  ■■  aMpe 
or  |«h  cnald  eoMjoar,  mt  tt  fla^ 
Lyodipa  fkcm  built,  «e  A*  alU  bMt 

Ttat  ino lbri«a ud  wooMd  H *B 
TiM  *w1  of  Otwca,  wittmi  OM  giMy 


YtecaBdraaorih* 
fWIMltarlHet 


,jiiian^si. 

Dr.  Johnson  seys  waYy  of  this  pe«m,  ilwi  sooa  «f 
Thomson's  works  haw  been  r>  Ihi.engarded ;  1  mf 
nevertheless,  vemnre  to  pmmlse  mhnetrBr  hei  sot  ptr 
need  k,  that  h  will  very  wll  repay  his  attemfco—T. 

4  1f»or««immaMiv.>-^  With  the  LacrdvwMitw. 

says  Plato,  ■  the  law  Is  the  klnf  and  mnmr :  asd  n« 

are  not  the  tyranis  ef  Iks  laws.**   •Ths  W«y  "  ""^ 
he,  ia  another  place, « Is  the  Uw  of  wise  and  wrJeni* 

men ;  pleasure  that  of  msa  who  are  IboUsh  and  ioiiw 
peraie."— Lordker. 
6  OsnfMsror/odle.}"- 


TM  SpMlMi  w«l  H  a^Mf  «ta«  la  Sl 
T»  am  WMV  nrM  OMi  tto  MM*  of  kill 

itoi 
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dfillj  from  his  pivtence.  After  th«  above 
oonferanctf,  b«  removvJ  from  Doriacu*  tbe 
f  AferntM'who  bwl  beeu  |flac<Hl  thore  by  Darius, 
and  promoled  in  bia  room  Maflcamiii,  ton  of 
lf«!gaa(JoaCi8.  He  fben  piMwd  tbroagh  Thrace 
»itli  bia  array,  towarila  Greece. 

CVI.  To  ihia  Maacamit,  ea  to  the  braveat 
af  all  the  govemora  appoiut^  eillier  by  bim- 
wlfef  by  D<iriiia«  Xerzia  sent  preaenta  every 
year,  and  Artaxvrzea.  eon  of  Xerxea,  continv- 
ed  to  do  the  aame  to  bia  descendaolSi  Before 
Uii«  expedition  agaii»at  Greece,  there  had  con- 
atantiy  been  goveniofa  both  in  Thrace  and  the 
Hal  eapofit,  alt  of  whom,  except  Maacamia,  the 
Greeke  afWrwarda  expelled ;  he  alone  retained 
Poriaeoa  in  bia  aubjection,  in  defiance  of  the 
naoy  and  repeated  ezertione  made  to  remove 
hiok  It  waa  in  remembrance  of  theae  aervicea, 
that  he  atid  all  bia  deaoendanta  received  pre- 
laota  frun  Iha  kinga  of  Peraia. 

CVII.  The  only  one  of  all  thoae  expelled 
by  the  Greeha,  who  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
of  Xerxea,  waa  Bo^a.'  the  governor  of  Eioo  ; 
Ihia  nan  he  alwaya  mentioned  in  terma  of  ea- 
teem,  nnd  all  bia  deacendanla  were  honourably 
regarded  in  Persia.     Bogea  waa  not  undeaer- 
nng  his  great  reputation :  when  he  waa  be- 
aieged  by  the  Atheniana  under  the  conduct  of 
Ciraoa.  aoa  of  Miltiadea»  he  might,  if  ha  had 
thought  proper,  have  ret^d  into  Asia ;  tliia  be 
refuaed,  and  defended  btmaelf  to  the  laat  ex- 
tremity, from  apprehenaiona  that  the  king  might 
aaeribe  hia  conduct  to  fear.     When  no  provi- 
aione  were  left,  he  cauaed  a  large  pile  to  be 
rvaed  ;  be  then  alaw  hia  children,  hia  wife,  hia 
concnbinca,  and  all  hia  family,  and  threw  them 
into  tbe  fire;  he  next  eaat  all  tbe  gold  and  ail* 
ver  of  the  place  from  tbe  walla  into  the  Stry- 
moe  :  laatly,  he  leaped  himaelf  iaio  tbe  flamea^ 
Tbie  nan  ia,  therafortt  very  deaervedly  extol* 
fed  bj  the  Petaiana. 

C  VIII.  Xmxft  in  hia  progreaa  froni  Deria* 
cue  lo  Grecea,  eempelled  all  the  people  among 
whom  he  came  lo  join  hia  araiy.  All  thia 
trnet  of  country,  aa  far  aa  Theaaaly,  aa  I  have 
beforw  leoMrked,  had  been  made  tributary  to 
tbe  king,  I  rat  by  Megabyxua*  and  oonda- 
siveij  by  Mardonlua.  Leaving  Doriacua,  he 
firai  pnaaed  beyond   the   Samothracian   forta. 


6  BoftB.y-ThtB  proper  Dana  la  by  Paoaenlaa  writ* 
Ian  B  mm.  The  aviiadhion  «if  Climm  la  iMHiktiwd  by 
ThucjFiUdM,  JUnhiaea,  and  «iihara.— ThIa  Cimun  waa 
Um  granda  «  of  iha  Ciown  apaken  of  in  Livy,  book  vi. 
cbapL  34.  m 


tbe  laat  nf  which,  towarda  tbe  wefit.  la  calM 
Meaambria;  conliguoua  to  thia  ia  Siryme,  a 
Thaaian  town.  The  river  LiaMua  watera 
Imth  theae  towna,  the  atreama  of  which,  on 
the  preaent  occaaion,  were  inaoffirient  far  the 
army.  Thia  diatrict  waa  once  calied  Galaica, 
now  Briautica,  and  properly  belonged  to  the 
Cieoniana. 

CIX.  Xerxea  having  paaacd  the  exhotiated 
bed  of  the  I«iaaoa,  continued  hi«  march  beyond 
tbe  Grecian  citiea  of  Maronea,  Dicca,  and 
Abdt'ra  ;^  he  peaaed  alao  the  following  lakea  in 
the  vicinity  of  theae  towna :  the  lamaria,  b^ 
twixt  Maronea  and  Stry  me,  the  Biatonia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dicaa,  which  ia  filkfd  by  the 
two  atreama  of  the  Trauua  and  Cempaatus, 
Near  Abdera  iane  lake  of  importance;  hot  tbe 
king  peaaed  near  the  Nealoa,  which  empdea 
itaelf  into  tbe  ocean.  He  proceeded  onwarda 
through  the  more  midland  citiea,  in  one  of 
which  ia  a  lake  a?moat  of  thirty  atadia  in  cir* 
cumference,  full  of  fiah;  but  remarkably  aalt; 
tbe  watera  of  Am  proved  only  auificient  for  tbe 
beaata  of  burden.  The  name  of  the  city  la 
Piatirua.  Theae  Grecian  and  maritime  citiea 
were  to  the  left  of  Xerxee  aa  he  paaaed  them. 

ex.  The  naiione  of  Thrace,  through  which 
he  marched,  are  theae:  the  P«ti,  Ciconiana^ 
Biatonea,  Sopei,  Dera0i»  Edooiana,  and  tbe 
Salrsrf  The  inhabltaata  of  the  maritime  towna 
followed  by  aen ;  thoae  inland,  which  I  have 
already  apeeified,  were,  except  the  Satm,  com* 
pelled  to  aoeompany  *  the  army  by  land. 

CXI.  The  Satna,  aa  far  aa  I  know,  never 
were  aubdued ;  they  alone,  of  all  the  Thraci- 
ana,  have  continned  to  my  memory,  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  are  remarkable  fer  their 
valour.    They  inhabit  lofty  mountaina  covered 

7  ilMtre.]— Sea  ooia  to  chapter  18B  of  tiook  th«  Ifnt; 
I  there  iibaervod  that  Abdera  prttduced  many  illualrloua 
charactera,  jet  k  la  ihua  atlgmatleed  by  Juvenal  in  hia 
tenth  Satire.    Speaking  of  I)emocritui,  be  aaya,  he  waa 

one  __^ 

flaBunOi  poaa  diw  0I  napm  esenipla  dtiwca 

Which  llnea  are  thna  tranalated  by  Dryden,  rather  too 
diSiiaely. 

Lmm  Aom  M  fiwl  •  wll,  a  taid  aTbaipi 

WliadlielMifcM^aknMaat  Mhtap^ 

Mif  ana  ■^Mtlte  lBnr»f  aNatlt 


8  C9imp»iUd  fa  arrmnpamif.y-ThnM  we  flod  ware 
thaae  nati<>na  eompeUed  u>  aerve  under  Cjrrue,  who  were 
betwtxt  him  and  Croeaua,  ma  aa  aertciatea.  I  at  aa  prl- 
a  taera  of  war.  Maay  of  them  were  redaeed  frr«m  being 
hitriemen  tu  aerve  on  Hmn,  and  in  a  way,  enya  Xan^ 
phon.  which  Cynia  acenamad  aa  in  iha  bigbaal  dagraa 
aarvUa,  aa  allnf  era.— 7t 
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with  mow,  bat  abounding  in  til  kinds  of  trees  : 
upon  the  summit  of  one  of  their  highest  hills, 
they  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus.  The  inter- 
preters of  these  divine  oracles  are  the  Bessi ;' 
a  pnestess  makes  the  responses,  as  at  Delphi, 
and  with  the  same  smbiguitj. 

CXII.  Xerxes  continued  to  advance,  and 
passed  by  two  Pierian  cities,  one  called  Pha- 
gra,  the  other  Pcrgamos ;  to  his  right  he  left 
the  mountain  Pangous,  which  is  of  great  ex* 
tent  and  height,  and  has  mines  both  of  gold 
and  silver ;  these  are  worked  by  the  Pierisns 
and  Odomanti,  and  particularly  by  the  8atra. 

CXIIf.  Beyond  Pangsua,  to  the  north,  are 
the  Peonians,  the  Doberes,  and  the  Peoples. 
Xerxes  passed  all  these,  keeping  a  westward 
direction,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Strymon, 
and  the  city  of  Eion :  Boges,  the  governor  of 
this  last  place,  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  thpn  living.  The  country  round 
Pangcus,  is  called  Phillts;  it  extends  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Angitis,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Strymon ;  to  the  south  it  continues 
till  it  meets  the  Btrymon.  To  this  river  the 
magi  oflfered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses.' 

CXIV.  After  performing  these  and  many 
other  religious  rites  to  the  8trymon,  they  pro- 
eeeded  through  the  Edonian  district  of  the  Nine 
Ways,  to  where  they  found  bridges  thrown  over 
the  Strymon :  when  they  heard  that  this  place 
was  named  the  Nine  Ways,  they  buried  there 

alive  nine  youths  and  as  many  virgins,  nstives 

* 

1  Beui.^—Oyld  makes  mention  of  these  Bessl  in  no 
very  flattering  terms : 

3  SoTi^'^  <^ white  honet.^— Tim  psnlcuUr  manner 
In  which  ihej  perfurmeJ  these  sacrifices,  Sinibo  thue 
describes : 

When  the  Penlans  come  to  a  take,  a  river,  or  s  foun- 
tain, they  sink  a  pit,  and  kill  the  victim,  uking  (lartica- 
lar  care  that  the  pure  water  in  the  vicinity  Is  ntn 
stained  with  bli>nd,  which  wnuld  conuminate  H.  They 
then  place  the  flesh  nf  the  victim  upon  branches  of  myr- 
tle or  laurel,  and  burn  It  with  small  sticks :  durlns  this 
they  chaunt  hymns,  and  offer  libations  of  uil  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  they  pour  not  Into  the  fire,  but 
«pon  the  ground.— Their  hymns  are  very  long,  and 
whilst  ihey  are  singing  them  they  hold  In  their  hands  » 
bundle  of  short  pieces  uf  briar. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  f  llowlng  particulars : 

When  the  Persians  sacrificed  they  wore  garlands, 
which  we  learn  from  the  first  lyxik  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  third  bork  of  the  CyntfMSdia  of  Xenophun.  They 
sometimes  burnt  all,  and  sometimes  only  pan  of  the  vie* 
tfm,  feaptitts  on  the  remainder.  In  the  16ih  chapier  of 
Lsviticua,  the  Enellsh  reader  may  find  a  feneral  simlli* 
mde  to  the  Persian  m'^de  of  sacrifice,  and  Indeed  to  that 
of  all  the  Oriental  nations.  See  also  on  this  subject  the 
•Bcond  Dissertation  of  Hutchinson,  prefiied  to  his  Cyro. 
CSSdiSt  and  S  Sam.  13^  ei  seq.— 7*. 


of  the  country.  This  custom  of  burying  iliia 
is  common  in  Persia ;  and  I  have  been  infonu* 
ed  that  Amestris,  ^the  wife  of  Xerxea,  when 
ahe  was  of  an  advanced  age,  commanded  four 
teen  Peraian  children  of  iiiuatrioua  birth  lo  bs 
interred  alive  in  honour  of  that  deity,  who,  si 
they  suppose,  exists  under  the  earth. 

CXV.  Marching  still  forwards,  they  IcA  on 
the  shore,  lo  the  west,  a  Grecian  city  cslled 
Argilus ;  this,  as  well  aa  the  country  bijond  it, 
is  called  Bisaltia :  leaving  then  to  the  left  the 
gulph,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Neptooe, 
tbey  crossed  the  plain  called  8ileum,  and  pass- 
ing the  Greek  city  of  Stagirua,  came  to  Acan- 
thfts.  The  people  of  all  these  places,  of  nouDt 
PangSBUS,  together  with  those  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  they  carried  along  with  them: 
tbey  who  dwelt  on  tlie  coast  went  by  ses;  thfy 
who  lived  distant  from  the  sea  went  by  land. 
The  lino  of  country  through  which  Xerxes  M 
his  army,  is  to  the  present  day  held  in  such 
extreme  veneration  by  the  Thracians,  that  tb^ 
never  disturb  or  cultivate  it. 

CXVI.  On  hia  arrival  at  Acanthoa,  tks 
Persisn  monarch  interchanged  the  rites  of  hss» 
pitality  with  the  people,  and  presented  esck 
with  a  Median  vest:*  he  was  prompted  to  ihif 
conduct  by  the  particular  seal  which  tbey  d:f 
covert  towards  the  war,  and  from  their  hvir^ 
completed  the  work  of  the  canal. 

CXVII.  Whilat  Xerxes  still  eontinoed  at 
Acanthoa,  Artacheses,  who  had  superioteiided 
the  works  of  the  cansis,  died :  he  wss  of  Ibo 
race  of  the  Achemeuid«,  in  great  favour  with 
the  king,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the  Persisns:  he 
wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five  roysl  cubits,^ 
and  was  also  remarkable  for  his  great  stteogth 
of  voice.  The  king  was  much  afflicted  st  hit 
loss,  and  buried  him  with  great  magnifiornee, 
the  whole  army  being  employed  in  erecting  s 
monument  to  hia  mempry.  The  Acantbisas, 
in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  invoke  him  by 
name,  and  pay  him  the  bonouiv  of  a  hcra^ 
Xerxes  always  considered  the  death  of  Arta- 
ch»es  as  a  great  calamity. 

CXVIII.  Those  Graeka  who  cnteitaioed 
the  Peraian  army,  and  provided  a  banquet  for 

8  Meditm  eesf.}— This  was  Invsmsd  by  SMilramia 
the  wife  of  Minus;  h  was  so  very  graceful,  that  the  Medes 
adn|<ted  It,  after  they  had  conquered  Asia ;  the  Flenlanf 
f '11  twsd  their  example.— £«rrAcr. 

4  fYvtf  royo/  mH/s.]— Suppfslng  our  amhor  lo  sicaa 
hera  the  Baliytmlan  measure,  this,  ace'«rdinsti»  the  e«n> 
putatlon  of  d*Anville,  wvuM  bs  aevsn  ftet  sight  iackes 
hlgh.-"Z«rcsAsr. 
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Ae  king,  were  redoeed  (o  cxtfeme  misery,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  their  countiy.  On  ac- 
eoant  of  their  cities  distributed  along  the  con- 
lioent,  the  Tbasians  also  feasted  Xerips  and 
his  forces ;  Antipater,  the  son  of  Orgis,  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  waa  selected  hy  his  country- 
men to  preside  on  the  occasion ;  by  his  account 
it  appeared  that  four  hundred  talents  of  silver 
were  expended  for  this  purpoee. 

CXIX.  No  less  expense  devolved  upon  the 
other  cities,  aa  appeared  by  the  accounts  deli- 
vered in  by  the  different  magistrates.     As  a 
long  previous  notice  was  given,  preparations 
were  made  with  suitable  industry  and  magnifi- 
cence.   As  soon  as  the  royal  will  was  made 
known  by  the  heralds,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  cities  divided  the  com  which  they  pos- 
ssased,  and  employed  many  months  in  reducing 
it  to  meal  and  flour.    Some  there  were,  who 
purchaaed  at  a  great  price  the  finest  cattle  they 
eoald  procure,  for  the  purpose  of  fiittening  them ; 
others,  with  the  same  view  of  entertaining  the 
army,  provided  birds  both  of  ihe  land  and  the 
vat^r,  which  they  preserved  in  cages  and  in 
ponds.    Msny  employed  themselves  in  making 
cups  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  with  other 
vioDsils  of  the  table ;  these  last-mentioned  ar- 
ticles were  intended  only  for  the  king  himself, 
and  his  more  immediate  attendants ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  army  in  general,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  fumieh  them  with  provision.    On 
the  approach  of  the  main  body,  a  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  residence 
9f  the  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  troops  remain- 
ed in  the  open  air.    From  the  commencement 
of  the  foaat  to  its  conchision,  the  fetigue  of 
those  who  provided  it  is  hardly  to  be  expressed. 
The  guests,  after  satisfying  their  sppetites,  paas* 
ed  the  night  on  the  place  ;  the  next  morning, 
afier  tearing  up  the  pavilion,  and  plundering  its 
contents,  they  departed,  without  leaving  any 
thing  behind  tham. 

CXX.    Upon  this  occasion  the  witty  remark 
of  Megacreon  of  Abdera,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.     He  advised  the  Abderites 
of  both  sexes  to  g>  in  procession  to  their  tem- 
ples, and  there  in  the  attitude,  of  supplicants, 
entreat  the  gods  to  continue  in  future  to  avert 
frocn  then  the  half  of  their  calamiiiea.    With 
rvepect  to  the  past,  he  thought  their  grstitude 
wrae  due  to  heaven,  because  Xerxes  did  not 
take  two  repasts  in  a  day.    If  the  Abderites, 
be   observed,  had  been  required  to  furnish  a 
^nner  as  well  as  a  aupper,  they  must  either 


hare  prevented  tlji  **ait  of  the  king  by  flight, 
or  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings. 

CXX  I.  These  people,  vevere  as  wss  tha 
burden,  fulfilled  what  had  been  enjoined  them. 
Fmm  Acanthoa,  Xerxes  dismissol  the  com- 
msnders  of  his  fleet,  requiring  them  to  wait  his 
orders  at  Therma.  Therma  is  situated  near 
the  Therman  Gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
He  had  been ,  taught  to  suppose  this  the  most 
convenient  road ;  by  the  command  of  Xerxes, 
the  army  had  marched  from  Dortscos  to  Acan* 
thos  in  three  separate  bodies :  one  went  by  tha 
sea-coast,  moving  with  the  fleet,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Masistes ;  a  second 
proceeded  through  the  midst  of  the  continent, 
under  the  conduct  of  Tritantmchmes  and  Ger- 
gis ;  betwixt  theae  went  the  third  detachment 
with  whom  was  Xersea  himaelf,  and  who  were 
led  by  Smerdomenea  and  Megabyzus. 

CXXn.  As  soon  aa  the  royal  mandate  waa 
issued,  the  navy  entered  the  canal  which  had 
been  sunk  at  mount  A  thos,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued to  the  gulf,  contiguous  to  which  are  tha 
cities  of  Assa,  Pidorus,  Singus,  and  Barga.  Tak- 
ing on  board  a  aupply  of  troops  from  theae 
places,  the  fleet  advanced  towards  the  Thermaan 
gulf,  and  doubling  the  Toronean  promontory 
of  Ampelos  psssed  by  the  following  Grecisn 
towns,  from  which  also  they  took  reinforcements 
of  vessels  and  of  men — ^Torona,  Galepsus, 
Sermyla,  Mecyberna,  and  Olynthus.  All  tha 
above  district  is  now  named  Siihonia. 

CXXIII.  From  the  promontory  of  Am* 
pelos,  they  proceeded  by  a  short  cut  to  the 
Canaslrean  cape,  the  point,  which,  of  all  the 
district  of  Pallene,  projects  farthest  into  tha 
sea  ;  here  they  took  with  them  other  supplies 
of  men  and  ahips,  from  Potidsa,  Aphytua, 
Neapolis,  ^ga,  Therambus,  Scione,  Mends, 
and  Sana.  Theae  citiea  are  aituated  in  the 
region  now  called  Pallene ;  known  formerly  by 
the  name  Phlegra.  Coasting  onwsrds  to  the 
station  appointed,  they  supplied  themselves 
with  troops  from  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pallene,  and  the  Thermean  gulf.  The  names 
of  these,  situate  in  what  is  now  called  tha 
Cnossean  region,  are  Li  pax  us,  Combrea,  Lissm, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  8mila,  and  i£nea.  From 
this  last  place,  beyond  which  I  shsil  forbear  to 
specify  the  namea  of  cities,  the  fleet  went  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Thermiean  gulf,  and 
the  coast  of  Mygdonia ;  it  ultimately  arrived  al 
Therma,  the  place  appointed,  as  also  at  Sin 
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dm  aiid  ChaleAtra,  od  the  rivar  Axiosi 'which 
■epanite«  Mydgooia  irom  Bottmu*  In  a 
narrow  neck  of  this  region,  leading  to  the  ata, 
are  futtml  the  citiaa  of  Icboe  and  Pella. 

CXXIV.  7'ha  naval  foKca  MatioDed  Ihem- 
aeWea  near  the  river  Aiiaa,  the  town  of  Ther< 
Ba,  and  the  other  neigbbooring  eittea,  where 
they  «*aited  for  the  king.  Directing  hia  march 
thiti  way,  Xerxea,  with  all  hia  fercta,  left  Acan* 
tboa,  and  proceeded  over  the  ooatinent  through 
Peonii  end  Creatonia,  near  the  river  Chidorue, 
which, taking  ita  rise  in  Crcatonia,  flowa  through 
Mygdonia«  and  emptiea  itself  into  a  marah 
which  is  Hbove  the  river  Axiua. 

CXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  march  the 
camela,  which  carried  the  provieionf,  were  at- 
tacked hy  liona :  in  the  darknesa  of  the  night 
they  Irfl  their  accuatomed  abode,  and  without 
molesting  man  or  heaat,  fell  upon  the  camels 
only.*  That  the  liona  shouhl  attack  the  camels 


1  THkf  famtts  only.]— "  Herodotus,"  isys  BsUaiifrer 
1.1  a  nuts  «rM»n  iliU  |«s8sfBt  '*  wm  do  grsnt  naturalist. 
The  AraUMns.  end  all  those  who  Inh^iMt  the  o  entries 
where  are  li<ins  and  camels,  vciy  >^'etl  knew  thai  the 
lion  I  ivvs  ihe  flesli  of  the  camel."— &•  jCUun^  Hilary 
^tumnaUi  It  xik  xvii.  chap.  36. 

Hentd  >ius,  tt  must  be  confessed,  waa  not  remarkably 
Well  veracd  in  natural  histi)r3r ;  but  if  he  had,  it  must 
always  have  a|tf  ««red  surprlalng  to  htm,  thai  li.>ns,  who 
had  never  bef  re  seen  camels,  or  lasted  their  flesh, 
should  attack  them  in  preference  to  other  beasts  iTbur* 
den.  'i  hat  in  Aralila  lions  should  prefer  a  camel  lo  a 
horse,  may  seem  natural  enough;  they  knnw  byesrreri- 
snce  the  flesh  of  liiese  two  aQimala,and  that  of  the  cam* 
els  is  di'Ul«iifS(i  m**!^  to  their  taste ;  Itiut  what  could  have 
given  them  thin  ktiov^  ledge  in  Macedonia  1 1  confess  that 
this  w.  uld  liiive  epfeared  no  less  manrellvus  to  me  than 
to  Her  id  tus.— LonAer. 

With  res|«ct  m  the  lion,  many  preposterous  errors 
anciently  prevailed,  which  modern  improvements  and 
researches  In  naiuri«l  hisbory,  haw  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  nevertheless  the  fiict  recorded  here  by  Hernltfe 
tiis  muit  ever  apfwar  marvelhiis.  Ii  seems  in  the  flrat 
place,  that  the  rauion  of  Europe  In  which  he  has  fixed 
these  Ii  tns  is  iini  cold  fir  producing  ihnie  aiiimala,  and 
scc<*nliog  to  every  leaiimooy  H  was  tbea  colder  than  at 
present. 

It  is  now  Wfll  known  that  the  lion,  however  urged  by 
hunger,  d«t^s  n  t  attack  its  prey  boldly  and  in  an  open 
manner,  I  ut  insidi  usiy :  as  the  camels  were  theref  re 
certainly  on  this  «iccasi'inaccompsnied  by  a  multhude,  it 
is  n-»t  enpy  t*  cncelve  how  they  could  well  be  expi>eed 
to  the  attacks  f  the  Ii  ins.  In  the  next  place  it  is  net  like- 
ly that  the  ii  ns  sh  luld  le  allured  to  the  camels  by  their 
smell,  f  r  h  is  n>w  very  well  ascertained  that  the  li'*n 
Ims  by  n>*  means  an  jirme  sense  of  smelling.  Whh  re- 
spect ui  the  usis  I  f  the  li.tn,  It  Is  said  that  having  once 
lafteit  human  II  ••  d  it  prefers  It  lo  all  other  f  Hid.  Of  the 
lifer,  whi'li  is  unly  a  diflrvsrenl  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus with  th«  .ion,  h  th  being  feles,  it  is  saM,  I  m  I  know 
tvA  fr  rti  whai  nrriiracy  of  axperimcnt  or  obeervatlonv 
that  h  pref  ra  ibn  tiraii  of  an  African  lo  thai  tf  «q  Eurw 
pe-in,  the  Fur  '|«»in  t  •  the  American  ;  tut  the  assertion 
iiay  ne  raas  >naLly  disputed .^7". 


alone,  animals  they  had  never  htktt  davaoiaj, 
or  even  seen,  is  a  fsct  which  I  folate  with  sw- 
prise.  ami  em  t«>tally  unahle  to  expleia. 

CXXVI.  Theee  placea  akmnd  wiifa  Bcm 
and  wild  bttHs,  the  large  home  «^  which  sia 
carried  to  Greece.  On  the  one  aide  the  Ncs> 
tus,  which  flows  through  Afadain,  and  on  Iha 
other  the  Arheloos.  pasaing  through  Aoema* 
nta.  are  the  liniilo  heyond  which  do  lions  tie 
foand.'  In  the  intermediate  twioa  betwat 
theae  two  places  lions  era  produced ;  h«t  noons 
has  ever  eeen  them  in  En  rope,  heyoad  ths 
Nestue  to  the  caet,  or  beyond  the  Achdew  to 
the  wf«L 

CXXVII.  On  hia  arrival  at  Therma, 
Xerxes  halted  with  hia  army,  ^hkb  ocr9|M 
the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Therma  and  Ujp 
donia,  aa  fur  as  the  rivers  hydiaa  and  HsIm^ 
mon,  which  forming  the  limits  of  Bottiais  snd 
Macedonia,  meet  at  last  in  the  aame  chaancL 
Here  the  Bathartans  encamped :  of  all  tberivcia 
I  have  enumerated,  the  Cbidonia,  which  flsws 
from  Crestonia,  waa  the  only  one  which  did 
not  afford  sufficient  water  for  the  troops. 

CXXV II I.  Xerxes,  viewing  from  Th«^ 
ma,  Olympua  and  Ossa,  ThesaaliaD  mooatsiM 
of  an  extraordinary  height,  betwixt  which  an 
a  narrow  passage  where  the  Penefia  poond  its 
stream,  and  where  siras  an  entrance  to  Thsssslft 
he  waa  deairous  of  aailing  to  the  month  of  thii 
river.  For  the  way  he  had  determined  to 
march  aa  the  safest  waa  throogh  the  high  couh 
try  of  Macedonia,  hy  the  PerriMshi,  and  the 
town  of  GiHinus.  He  instantly  however  set 
about  the  accompliahment  of  hia  wish.  Hs 
accordingly  went  on  hoard  a  Bidonian  venrii 
for  on  auch  ocesrions  he  alwaya  preferred  ths 
ships  of  that  country ;  leaving,  here  his  Isnd 
forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  the  fleet  Is 
prepare  to  set  sail.  Arriving  at  tha  mooth  of 
the  Peneva,  he  obeerved  it  with  particolsr  sd- 
miration,  and  desired  to  know  of  hia  guidci  if 
it  would  not  he  poasihle  to  turn  the  strrsai, 
and  make  it  empty  itaelf  into  tha  aea  io  ssms 
other  plare. 

CXXIX.  Theasaly  is  aaid  to  have  becu 
formerly  a  marsh,  on  all  aidea  anrroondsd  bf 
lofty  mourtaina  ;  to  the  east  by  Pelioo  and 

9  LimtM  are  fomfd.y-Ll^n*  are  noi  «i  all  f  •und  tn 
America,  anil  fewer  in  Asia  than  Africa.  7 lie  oaiurU 
hisi'irj  of  the  Ii  n  mHV  l«  penisrd  in  Butf  ^n  wftfi  mxk 
inf  rmatlon  and  entenainmeiit,  hut  m'^re  real  kiK*^ 
ledse  conr«roinr  this  not  le  aoinisl  miiy  perhafv  Iv  •  t*- 
taiiied  from  Sr>arman*a  V.yare  ti  the  Caj^  nf  G-«nJ 
Hope,  than  from  any  other  wrher  on  this  sutJecL— Tt 
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Otii»  whoM  bMes  meet  eieb  oilMr ;  to  the 
nofth  by  OlympiMy  to  the  weet  bj  Pindoe,  to 
tbr  Malk  by  Otbrye.  The  epeee  betwixt  theee 
m  TbeBMly,  into  which  depieeeed  region  many 
rivers  pour  their  watore,  but  mere  pertieuUrly 
(beee   live,  the  Peneoe,    the  Bpidaniie,   the 
Onoehonuey  the  £nipea%  end  the  Painieue: 
•U  these,  flowing  from  the  inotiiitainc  which 
Mirround  Theeeeiy  into  the  pkin,  era  till  then 
diftinguiehed  by  epeetfie  nemee.    They  alter* 
ward*  nntte  in  one  narrow  channel,  and  are 
poored  into  the  eea.    After  their  union  they 
lake  the  naeM  of  the  Peneas  only.    It  ie  aaid, 
tbat  formeriy,  before  thia  epertnre  to  the  sea 
exieied,  all  theee  rivere,  and  also  the  lake  B<b- 
bets,  had  not  aa  now  any  specific  name,  but 
that  their  body  of  water  wae  aa  large  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  whole  of  Theeeeiy  a  sea.    The 
Tbee«aliane  affirm,  and  not  impiobably,  tbat 
the  valley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows  was 
formed  by  Neptune.     Whoever  euppoeee  that 
Neptune  eaoeee  earthqoakee,  and  that  the  con- 
sequent chasms  are  the   work  of  that  deity, 
may  on  viewing  this  spot  eaeily  aecribe  it  to  his 
power :  to  me,  the  separation  of  these  moun- 
tains appoere  to  have  been  the  eflect  of  an 
earthquake.' 

CXXX.  Xerxes  inqairing  of  his  guidee 
whether  the  Peneus  might  be  eondacted  to  the 
sea  by  any  other  channel,  received  from  them, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  country,  this  reply :  *«  Ae  Theeeeiy,  O  king, 
ia  on  every  side  encircled  by  moantaina,  the 
Peneoe  can  have  no  other  commnntcatlon  with 
the  sea."    •*  The  Thessalians,"  Xerzee  is  said 


3  An  farthfuakt»}—Th»  reader  may  see  In  Philoaira- 
ttis,  tha  dtf8crl|iii  m  of  a  pictiiro  In  which  Neptune  is  re- 
presented as  ia  the  act  of  lepaFatiiis  the  mountains.— 
Se«  als  I  S'.rabo.    The  tradiii  m  that  Oisa  and  Olymput 
were  anciently  diflerent  parte  nf  the  aaraa  mountain, ex- 
isted fr  im  a  very  remote  peri  hI  in  Greece ;  anil  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wiiod,  in  hie  Emmt  on  Homer,  ia  not  now  (»b- 
lite  rated.     The  vnlley  thrush  which  the  Peneus  flows 
iB  tlt«  celehra's<l  vale  of  Tempe,  the  fruitful  ihema  of  so 
many  poetical  eflTusi  ns  in  ancient  f«riods,  as  well  as 
»i  Lite  present.    The  river  Peneus  Is  n)  where  belter 
deecjibed  than  In  the  f.Il  jwing  lines  of  Ovid : 


saw. 


qend  ■ndhjuc  cliadk 


vf4Ti'viHHlii 
OeJBC«qpi>  fmi'm  t— nwM*'— <*» 
MebiU  eootfMri',  ■hmwiimii  mtm 
Ii^ilBtt  at  imiiii  plaM|Mm  tkua  h>ic«t 

"V^tj  fiw  reiideni  will  reqeire  to  be  told  (hat  Ovid 
fn'>Kl«  the  bankfl  of  the  Penetis  the  scene  of  hts  faLIe 
•rDaphne  and  ApoUo,— 7. 


to  have  answered,  <<are  a  eagaciove  people. 
They  have  beeb  careful  to  decline  a  contest  ihf 
many  reasone,  end  paclicularly  ae  th«y  must 
have  discerned  that  their  coantrv  would  afford 
an  easy'  conqoeai  to  an  invader.  All  that 
would  be  neceesary  to  deluge  the  whole  of 
Theeeeiy,  eicept  tho  mountainous  parte,  woulO 
be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  end  thus 
throw  back  its  watere  upon  the  country." 
Thiaobeervation  referred  to  the  eons  of  Aleuas, 
who  were  Thaeealiane,  and  the  first  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  king.  He  presomed  that 
their  conduct  declared  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  nation  in  hie  favour.  After  eurveying 
the  place  he  returned  to  Therma. 

CXXXr.  He  remained  a  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pieria,  during  which  interval 
a  detachment  of  the  third  of  his  army  wss  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  Meredonian  mountains, 
to  facilitste  the  passage  of  the  troope  into  the 
country  of  the  Pcrrhwbi.  At  the  same  time  the 
meesengera  who  had  been  sent  to  require  eerth 
and  water  of  the  Greeks  returned,  some  with 
and  S4ime  without  It. 

CXXXII.  Among  thoee  who  sent  it,  were 
the  Tbessalians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Enlnns,  the 
Perrhebi,  the  Locri,  the  Msgnetes,  the  Meiians, 
the  Ach«ans  of  Phthiotis,  tho  Thebans,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Bceotia,  except  the  Thes- 
pians end  Plateaus.  Against  sil  these  nstions 
those  Greeke  who  determined  to  resist  the 
Bsrbarians  entered  Into  a  solemn  vow  *  to  the 
following  effect — that  whatever  Greeks  submit- 
ted to  the  Persian,  without  the  plea  of  unavoid- 
able necessity,  should  on  any  favourable  change 
of  their  affaire  forfeit  to  the  divinity  of  Delphi 
a  tenth  part  of  their  property. 

CXXXni.  Xerzee  sent  no  messengers 
either  to  Athens  or  to  Sparta,  for  when  Dariua 
had  beforo  sent  to  those  places,  the  Athenisns 
threw  his  people  into  their  pit  of  punishment,' 


4  8i4emn  eov.^— TheOreelt  Is  tTA/ttv  o«ii«of, literally, 
they  mt  an  oa!h  because  no  alliance  or  agreement  was 
ever  made  with'  ut  sacrificing  a  victim.  StmiUr  to  this, 
and  Ut  be  explained  in  like  manner,  was  the  fcirire  fa:das 
of  thr  R  fnans. 

5  Pit  t/punigkment.^—'lMkmtA  men  havv  disputed 
whether  the  3«f  aS^av  was  the  place  <  f  punishment  at 
Athens  or  ut  Sparta.  See  the  Eesctis  de  Critique  of  Bell- 
anfer,  f«^e  fi3,  and  the  note  of  Larcher  on  this  finssnee. 
I'  wasaileef  pii, into  which  rrtniliKtls were precipilited. 
See,  in  the  Straiacemata  of  P  lyoB:  un,  an  entertaining 
anc  unt  «>f  the  irifciiioua  and  succ«:s»fui  ct*nirivnnce  *>( 
one  Arist  *menes  to  escape  from  tliis  hurrid  place.  PoL 
itttti.  b<M»l;  ii.  e.  3.  SimfLnr  to  this  was  the  iHinishmenii 
of  precipiiatioD  firom  the  Tarpsian  rock  Inflicted  oo  iSsts 
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the  LacedsmoQiana  ink)  wella,  telling  them  to 
get  the  earth  and  water  thence,  and  carry  it  to 
their  king.  The  city  and  country  of  the 
Athenian*  waa  aAerwarda  laid  waate ;  bat  that 
they  auflered  thua  in  conaequence  of  their  treat- 
ment of  th9  ambaaaadon,  ta  more  than  I  will 
ataert,  indeed  I  can  by  no  meana  aacriba  it  to 
that  cause. 

CXXXIV.  But  the  vengeance  of  Talthy 
biuf,'  who  had  been  the  herald  of  Agamemnon, 
fell  upon  the  Laoedsmoniani.  There  ia  at 
Sparta  a  temple  of  Talthyhiue,  hia  posterity 
are  called  Talthy biadc,  and  are  employed,  aa  a 
mark  of  honour,  on  all  foreign  embassiea.  '  A 
long  time  after  the  incident  we  have  related, 
the  entrails  of  the  victioia  continued  at  Sparta  to 
bear  an  unfavourable  appearance,  till  the  people, 
reduced  to  deapondency,  called  a  general  assem- 
bly, in  which  they  inquired  by  the  heralda,  if 
any  Lacedemonian  would  die  for  hia  country.' 


prisoners  areong  the  Romans.  PSrhsps  h  la  not  onrea- 
sonal  le  lo  presume  that  a  like  kind  i»f  f>oniBhmeni  pre- 
vailed anioDs  ibe  Jews,  who,  we  are  li  Id  In  ihe  p^epels, 
hurried  our  Savl'>or  to  ihe  tmw  of  ihe  hill  on  which  the 
city  was  Laili,  lotendingto  throw  bim  headlong  down. 

1  Vengeaneg  i/7U/AyAtW>-The  Indignation  of  Tal- 
thyblus  fell  genemlly  upon  the  repullic  of  Lacedemon, 
but  at  Athens  upon  a  particular  hiiose,  namely,  on  ihe 
family  of  Miltiades,  son  uf  Cim!m,ljecause  he  had  advis* 
ed  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  ihc  heralds  who  came 
to  Attica.~PcNiMiuaa,b«oli  ill.  chapter  13. 

1  can  n-i  where  And  on  what  account  thasa  honours 
were  (laid  Ut  Ta lih jbius  and  his  posterity.  The  f  jersi>us 
of  heralds  the  laws  of  all  nations  consented  to  h  Id  sa- 
cred,  but  this  veneration  was  paid  not  to  the  individual, 
but  10  the  (tfflce.  The  name  of  Talthyblus  occurs  very 
seldom  In  Homer,  and  is  never  introduced  with  any  pe* 
collar  marks  if  honour  or  diitiiiciiin.— T. 

2  DU/ur  ki»  roun/ryO^A  superstiil.nis  Idea  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  that  the  safety  of  a  whole  nation 
might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individual  be  preserv* 
ed,  ty  the  Tolontary  devotion  rf  one  or  more  pers  -nato 
deaih.~Thus,  among  the  Greeks  In  the  Insunce  bef  re 
us,  and  in  the  example  of  Laonldas,  who  riev  >ted  himself 
at  Thermnpyia.  The  Romans  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  at>surd  srror ;  the  chasm  of  the  f  rum  whs  suppos> 
ed  to  close  ti«cause  a  Roman  kni{:hi  v 'lunUrily  leaped 
Into  It ;  and  a  splendid  victory  v^nr  their  adversaries 
wss  believed  Ui  be  the  consequence  of  the  seir-deT.*ti>«n 
of  Decius.  In  succeeding  times  n  became  cust  •mary  f  r 
Individuals  to  devute  and  conserraie  themselvt'S,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  to  the  service  of  the  empen»rs. 
The  f  tlly  began  with  Auj:asius,  lo  wh.>m  one  Pacuvlos 
thus  devi4fd  himself.  That  better  devoii  «n,  the  result 
not  of  superstition  but  of  genuine  patriotism,  Is  thus 
wsU  descrii«d  by  Thomson : 

But,  «li !  too  little  kaowB  to  andara  lioN^ 
Bb  Bot  lb*  anUcil  pHNOa  |iMl  iHNng, 
Tbat  ny  peodbr  rrnn  «abnaotal  iOf« 
Effwd,  which  kiodtatlw 
DMOitoBtothtpaUle.   Olnrtrm 
CriaUil  arlDar,  la  what  ankawr 
Vnlmaf  teMmni  thnnvh  Iha  Mm  imaiMM^ 
Uirt  IhM  ha«  Ui«iK  BiffML  dace  ia 


CrpoD  thia  Spertbics,'  son  of  ABcristua,  and 
Bulla,  aon  of  Nicolaua,  Spartaoa  of  great  aecon< 
pliahmenta  and  diatinction,  offered  themselves 
to  undergo  whatever  puniabment  Xenca,  the 
aon  of  Dariua,  abouid  think  proper  to  iafiict 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  hia  ambassadon. 
Theae  men  tbereibre  the  Spartana  acnt  to  the 
Medea  aa  to  certain  death* 

CXXXV.  The  magnaniaiity  of  these  two 
men  aa  well  aa  the  worda  which  ihcy  used,  de> 
aerre  admiration.  On  their  way  to  Susa  tbsy 
came  to  Hydamea,  a  native  of  Pefsia,  and  ga> 
vernor  of  the  vanquiahrd  plaeea  in  Asia  asar 
the  aea :  he  entertained  them  with  much  liber- 
ality and  kindnesa,  and  addreaaed  them  as  kk- 
Iowa:  M  Why,  O  Laoedcroonian%  will  yoa 
reject  the  friendahip  of  the  king  1  From  ae, 
and  from  my  condition,  you  may  learn  bow  wall 
he  knowa  to  reward  merit.  He  already  thinb 
highly  of  your  virtue,  and  if  you  will  butcaic; 
into  hia  aervica,  he  will  doubilraa  aaaign  to  each 
of  you,  aome  government  in  Greece.**  "  Bj^ 
darnea,"  they  irplicd,  •*  your  advice  with  re- 
spect to  aa  ia  inconsistent:  you  apeak  from 
the  experience  of  your  own,  but  with  an  ca- 
tire  ignorance  of  our  aituation.  To  yoo  se^ 
vitude  ia  familiar ;  but  how  aweet  a  thing  liber* 
ty  ia,  you  have  never  known,  if  you  bad,  yoa 
yourself  would  have  adviaed  oa  to  make  sD 
poaaible  eiertiona  to  preaerve  ii."^ 

CXXX  VI.  When  introduced,  on  their  si- 
rival  at  Suae,  to  the  royal  preaence,  they  wrm 
first  ordered  by  the  guards  to  fall  proairatc^  sod 
adore  the  king,^  and  aome  force  waa  used  to 

OU  Vfftttoai  n'^BC^  so  ma^  oaaDuaaa  aattM 
IVoai  tbac  fhdr  loan  4MW  }  Steea,  taafhl  If  tfei% 
Thdr  pofoljr  |MI  iplorfow  to  the  Uohi 
TUa  gfaw  lamrkMat  aad  dsath  ddliht  ?       T. 

3  aperthiit.y-JhB  name  of  ihia  Sparun  is  very  n- 
rlously  written :  he  is  called  Spertis,  Sperchis,anil  S(«^ 
ches,  but  It  Is  of  no  great  iroporunca.  Suidas  by  aa  w^ 
pardonable  negligence,  changes  ih«se  two  Spartani  ifrt0 
Athenians.  They  sung,  in  horn  ur  of  these  two  euM 
characters,  a  melanch  -ly  dirca  called  Sfwrchei,  tkwch 
!  doubt  not  that  Bulla  was  also  celebrated  In  it,  ai  «u 
Arisioglton  In  that  of  Rannodius.  Sea  T^mcritti*  Vyi- 
XT.  96. 98.— Lor  Aer. 

The  above  misuke  In  Suidas,  which  Lareherto 
pointed  out,  Tuup,  In  his  Emendations  of  that  isihrri 
has  omitted  to  notice.— 7*. 

4  7V^r«seree  i7.]— The  literal  mMttfa^  of ihs  Ofcak  d 
ae  follows :  Yu«  w  aid  advise  us  u>  ishl  f.»r  ll  dm  oaly 
whh  speara  but  whh  batcheia:  whkh  In  a  naooer  cr 
plains  itself;  f  rtnllfht  wlih  a  spear  Implies  fkhin; 
at  a  greater  disianee,  and  consequently  whhless  daaftr. 
than  waa  poasible  with  an  axe,  the  wi-ands  of  »hick 
must  be  mora  scverv,  ai-d  less  easily  avoided.— T. 

6  JUfort  ths  A<iig.}-This  was  the  complimtai  sI^T* 
paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  when  admhted  to  ihtir  per 
sence ;  but  this  the  Greeks,  with  the  ascaptida  ^  Iha 
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compel  them.  But  thi«  they  refused  to  do, 
even  if  they  should  dash  their  heads  against 
the  ground.  They  were  not,  they  said,  accus- 
tomed to  adore  a  man.  nor  was  it  for  this  pur- 
pose that  they  cnme.  After  persevering  in  such 
conduct,  they  addressed  Xerxes  himself  in 
these  and  similar  expressions :  <*  King  of  the 
Medes,  we  are  sent  hy  our  countrymen  to  make 
atonement  for  those  ambassadors  who  perished 
at  Sparta."  Xerxes  with  great  magnanimity 
•aid  he  would  not  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Lacedcmoniana.  They  in  killing  his  ambaa- 
asdora  had  violated  the  laws  of  nations;  he 
would  not  be  guilty  of  that  with  which  he  re- 
proached them,  Tior,  by  destroying  their  mea- 
seAgera.  indirectly  justify  their  crime. 

CXXXVII.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
duct of  the  Spartans,  the  indignation  of  Tal- 
thybiaa  aubaided  for  the  preaent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  return  of  8perthies  and  Bulia  to  their 
ooootry.  But  according  to  the  Lacedamonian 
account,  this  displeasure  waa  af^er  a  long  inter- 
val again  conspicuoua  in  the  war  betwixt  the 
people  of  the  Pelnponnese  and  the  Athenians. 
For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  divine  ioterposi- 
tion  *  in  this  business ;  that  the  anger  of  Tal- 
thybtua  ahould  without  ceasing  continue  to 
operate  till  the  devoted  individuals  were  sent 
from  their  country,  seems  just  and  reasonable; 
but  that  it  ahould  ultimately  fall  on  the  chil- 
dren of  these  men,  does  not  to  me  look  like 
divioe  vengeance.  Nicolaus,  the  son  of  Bulia, 
and  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthies,  had  taken 
a  ftshing  vessel  belonging  to  the  Tirynthians,^ 

niaioclef  andone  or  two  m  ire,  unif  innly  refused  u>  do. 
W«  learn  from  Valerias  Maximus,  thai  one  Timagoras 
mn  Atheoiao,  having  d  me  this,  whs,  by  his  cnunirymen, 
condemned  to  die  ;  thin  kins  the  dignity  of  theiccity  in- 
jured  and  degraded  by  this  act  of  meanness. 

Prideaox  remarlcfi,  that  this  c'>mp)iinent  of  prostration 
bef  «r»  hioi  nnist  have  l^een  ptid  the  iiing  uf  Persia  by  the 
prophets  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  they  could  nut  have 
had  access  to  him.— 7*. 

S  Hrrmc  m/erfMsitfton.]— T»  impute  that  to  divine  tn- 

terp>t8iti-in  which  hum-tn  sairacity  is  unalle  tn  account 

fjr  nr explain,  se^ms  the  necessary  result  uf  ignorance 

combined  with  supentiti  m.  That  in  a  case  sti  remarka* 

b>*  «•  this  befire  us,  Hemdoius  sh'^uld  disdain  to  dj  this, 

do«a  tha  hi«hest  credit  to  his  candour  and  his  wisdom. 

Tbtt  passage  h  ^wever  has  errea'Iy  pendexed  the  m  ^A 

learned  enmmentat  trs,  si>me  thinicing  that  the  negative 

{-.Aritfle  ousht  t<»  hs  rfjected,  others  the  contrary.     I 

WfTuld  r^T  the  curl  us  reader  to  Valcnaer's  note  on  the 

r«ssftee,  which  to  me  sterns  very  satlsCictury,  and  which 

I  h&««  of  cruras  adopted.-^?*. 

7  7b  the  7)'ryn/Auiiw.]— Thucydides  relates  the  par* 
tlcttlara  uf  this  afljir,  biwk  ii.  ch»pier  6^.  From  his  ac- 
count ni  divine  Interp'^stti  n  seems  necessary  tn  explain 
^wH  «t  happened  tn  Nir.  Hus  and  Aneristus:  they  were 
twocf  flcveral  wh^  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
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full  of  men :  being  afterward  sent  on  some 
public  business  into  Asia  by  the  Lacedamoni- 
ans,  they  were  betrayed  by  Sitalres,  son  of 
Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  by  Nyrophodorus^ 
son  of  Pythus,  a  man  of  Abdera.  They  wert 
accordingly  captured  near  Bisanthia  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  being  carried  to  Attica,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Atheniana,  as  waa  alfo 
.Aristeaa,  son  of  Adimantus,  a  Corinthian. — 
These  events  happened  many  years  after  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.' 

CXXXYIII.  This  expedition,  to  return  to 
my  proper  subject,  was  nominally  said  to  be 
directed  against  Athens;  but  its  real  object 
was  the  entire  conquest  of  Greece.  The  Greeks 
were  long  prepared  for  thib  invasion,  but  they 
did  not  all  think  of  it  alike.  They  who  had 
made  their  submission  to  the  Persian,  did  not 
conceive  they  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 
the  Barbarian'a  presence,  whilst  they  who  had 
resisted  his  proposals  were  overwhelmed  with 
terror  and  alarm.  The  united  naval  armament 
of  Greece  was  far  from  able  to  contend  with 
his  power ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  dia- 
rovered  more  inclination  to  go  over  to  the 
Medes,  than  to  concur  in  the  general  defence. 

CXXXIX.  I  feel  myself  impelled  in  this 
place  to  deliver  an  opinion,  which  though  it 
may  appear  invidioua  to  moat  men,  aa  it  seeme 
to  me  the  fact,  I  ahall  not  suppress.  If  the 
Atheniana,  through  terror  of  the  impending 
danger,  had  forsaken  their  country,  or  if  they 
had  ataid  merely  to  have  surrendered  them- 
selves to  erxes,  he  would  certainly  have  met 
with  no  resistance  by  sea ;  if  he  had  remained, 
without  contest,  master  of  the  sea,  the  follow- 
ing must  have  been  the  event  of  things  on  the 
continent :  Although  they  of  the  Peloponnese 
had  fortified  the  isthmus  by  a  number  of  walls, 
the  Lncedsmonians  must  inevitably  have  been 
deserted  by  their  allies,  not  so  much  from  in- 
clination aa  from  their  being  compelled  to  see 
their  cities  regularly  taken  and  pillaged  by  the 
Barbarian  fleet  Thus  left  alone,  after  manv 
efforts  of  valour,  they  would  have  encountered 

who  were  then  at  varlanca  whh  Sparta.  In  the  begin- 
ning nf  the  war.  the  Lacedamonians  had  put  to  death 
surh  as  they  captured  by  sea,  and  the  Athenians  thought 
themselves  at  t it«n  y  ti*  retaliate.  Thucyd Ides  says,  that 
Aristcas,  one  of  the  captives,  was  in  a  particular  manner 
ftdious  tn  the  Athenians,  as  they  imputed  to  him  many 
calamities  they  had  recently  experienced ;  but  he  says 
no  such  thing  either  of  Nicolnus  or  Aneristus.— 7*. 

8  A/Ier  the  expedition  nf  Xerxes."]— The  events  hers 
alluded  to  happened  in  the  third  year  uf  the  eighty 
seventh  Olympiad,  as  ap[jears  from  Thucydides. 
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an  honourable  death.  Either  thia  mast  have 
been  their  lot,  or,  teeing  the  other  Greeks  form- 
ing alliancea  with  the  Medea,  they  themaeUea 
would  have  done  the  aame :  thua  would  Greece 
either  way  have  been  reduced  under  the  Per- 
aian  jpoke.  0(  what  advantage  the  walla  along 
the  Uthmua  could  poaaibty  have  been,  whiUt 
the  king  remained  master  of  the  aea,  I  am  un- 
able to  discover.  Whoever  therefore  shall 
conaider  the  Athenians  aa  deliverers  of  Greece, 
will  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  The  scale  to 
which  they  inclined  would  necessarily  prepon* 
derate.  In  their  anxiety  for  preserving  the  lib- 
erties of  their  country,  they  animated  the  ardour 
•of  all  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  before  in- 
•clined  to  resist  the  Medes.  They,  next  to  the 
^ods,  repelled  the  invader ;  nor  did  the  Delphic 
«racles,  alarming  and  terrific  as  they  were,  in- 
iduce  them  to  abandon  Greece ;  but  they  wait- 
ed to  receive  the  invader. 

CXL,  The  Atheniana,  desiroua  to  know 
the  will  of  the  oracle,  sent  messengers  to  Del- 
phi ;  who,  after  the  customary  ceremonies,  en- 
tering the  temple,  were  thuv  addreaaed  in  a 
prophetic  spirit  by  the  priestess,  whose  name 
was  Aristonice: 

**  Unhappy  men,  to  earth's  last  limits  go ; 
Foriake  your  homes,  and  cUy*s  lofty  brow, 
For  neither  head  nor  bodies  firm  remaf  d, 
Nor  hands  as«lsi  you,  nor  can  feel  sustain : 
All,  all  ic  bin,  the  firee  spread  wide  around, 
Mart  in  hit  Syrian  car  and  arms  it  f  nind : 
Jfot  ye  alone  hit  furiout  wrath  may  fear ; 
Their  towert  from  many  thall  his  venfeanee  tear. 
And  now  from  hallowed  ihrinetlhe  flames  atcend, 
Black  blood  and  iweat  their  fearful  torrents  blend. 
Horror  prevallt  I    Ye  victimt  of  detpair, 
Depart,  and  fur  nnheard-oC  illt  prepare." 

CXLI.  Thia  reply  filled  the  Athenian  ines- 

jsengers  with   the   deepest   affliction:  whilst 

they  were  reflecting  on  its  melancholy  import, 

Timon,  aon  of  Androbnlis,  one  of  the   most 

illustrious  citiiena  of   Delphi,    recommended 

.them  to  aasume  the  dress  of  supplicanta,  and  a 

.second  time  to  consult  the  oracle.    They  fol- 

Jowed  his  advice,  and  ezpreaaed  their  aenti- 

jnenta  to  the  oracle  in  theae  terms :  •«  O  king, 

jretum  us  an  answer  more  auspicious  to  our 

country ;  let  our  supplicatory  dress  and   atti- 

tode  incline  you  to  compassion ;  otherwise  we 

will  not  leave  your  sanctuary,  but  here  remain 

iill  we  die."  The  second  answer  *  of  the  priests 

ess  waa  to  thia  effect : 

1  7^«  tc^ofNf  aii«irer.']->Thlt  has  generally  been  Im- 
pmed  to  the  intrrimailinn  of  Themitti^Iet,  wh-^,  at  nu* 
iarch  inf  »rniB  ut,  despnirins  to  influence  hit  fell  >w  citl- 
ytns  by  any  human  arguments,  brought  lo  hit  aid  divine 


"  Of  Jove,  who  nilet  Olympian  heights  tbevt, 
Not  I^Itns'  self  the  t  lemn  w:ll  can  move. 
My  awful  wordt  auend  then  once  agaiat 
And  firm  tliey  shall  at  adajnant  rentua. 
When  all  it  I  tt  within  Cecr  pian  Ujiindt, 
And  wiiere  Cithvnm't  ttcred  b  »  m  »«ndi^ 
J.ive  t»  hie  l-mik  Triionba  maid  alnll  give 
A  wall  of  wojd,  where  y  u  and  y«  art  tbali  liv^ 
Your  numer  us  fi^t'  appntach  f  rbear  to  ttay, 
But  fly  fr  m  ht<rte, .  ad  f  ot,  an<)  armt  away. 
Thou  ritelt,  fanmnrtik.  Silamit,  deainiy 
The  riting  t  urce  of  many  a  mother's  joy: 
Thou  shall— though  Ceres  scauered  o'er  \Jke  i^aiiv 
Or  keep  within  ditpoted,  her  golden  graia.** 

CXLII.  The  metaengera,  as  leaaoQaUy 
they  might  deeming  thia  reply  leaa  aeverr  thso 
the  former,  wrote  it  down,  and  returning  to 
Athens  recited  it  to  the  people.  Many  difle^ 
ent,  and  indeed  entirely  opposite  opinion, 
were  delivered  concerning  the  meaning  of  lbs 
oracle;  aome  of  the  oldest  men  thought  it  in- 
tended to  declare  that  the  citadel,  which  lb^ 
merly  waa  aurrotmded  by  a  palisade,  shoaU 
not  be  taken,  to  whicti  palisade  they  icfened 
the  oracular  expreasinn  of  the  wooden  wsIL— 
Others  thought  that  the  deity,  by  a  wood<o 
wall,  meant  ahipa,  which  therefore,  omittisf 
every  thing  else,  it  became  them  to  pravi^ 
But  they  who  inclined  to  thia  opinion  wot 
perplexed  by  the  concluding  words  of  the 
oracle : 

■*  Thou  thalt,  fanmnrtal  SSlamlt,  destivy 
The  ritioc  t  urce  i^f  many  a  nkiiher't  jny: 
Ttinu  thait— till  u  h  Ceret  tcatter  o'er  the  plahv 
Or  keep  within  dispitsed,  her  golden  grain ;" 

for   the  interprptert  of  the  oracle  presomfd, 

that  a  defeat  would  be  the  consequence  of  i 

sea  engagement  near  Salamis. 

CXLII  I.  There    waa   at    Athens  a   man 

lately  arrived  at  the  first  dignities  of  the  ittte, 

whose  name   was  Themistocles,  the  son  of 

Neocles ;  he  would  not  nllow  the  inlerpretfn 

of  the  oracles  to  be  entirely  right    **  If,**  ni^ 

he,'  thst  prediction  had  referred  to  the  Athe* 

iiians,  the  deity  would  not  have  uaed  teriss  to 

gentle.    The  expression  would  surely  bsvt 

revelaii  -ns,  prodipiet,  and  oracles,  which  he  emplflf*' 
like  machines  in  a  theatre. 

2  (jT,  taid  Ae.]— Ihe  last  mentioned  mmck  it 
given  by  Glover  in  his  Aihetiald,  bmk  I.  33i 

«*  Ah.  «tgi  mj  taiVK  Ukc  MteMiol  b  kvd  I 

MamiMmwiav^  pwMit  Jmt  wnvn 

So  wflht  jnl  fTutlnf.  ■!  Mitai^tvH  nil, 

Rcr  pe^e  rdb|«  under  walU  nf  wood ; 

Bat  ilran  Hw  MjrMirf  MnUk  iMMi. 

Wfeidl  iw  foar  iciii  w  Mi^wni  Mui  AdI  I 

SIM  CM*  d.  Ifa'  Attwabn  aoto  harsix 

T0OM  0 1  oval  iotiwri  of  Vk  tnua 

Ha  (am  habfalai:  » ttefe  to  Alhr«  %,* 

HaMid,  •ntaroof  Nand^akaM, 

Bf  hb  a  dnndad  bralin,  cm  fiaita 

TIm  hiddaB  Maia  m  I 
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been,  *  0  wretched  Salamii/  and  not «  O  im- 
morttl  Salamia,'  if  ttie  inhabitants  bad  been 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  ▼icinity  of  that  inland." 
Every  more  sagacious  person,  he  thought,  must 
tliow  that  the  Oracle  threatened  not  the  Athe- 
nians  hot  the  enemy ;  he  recommended  them, 
tiwrefore,  to  prepare  for  an  engagement  by  sea, 
the  only  proper  interpretation  of  the  walh  of 
wood.  This  opinion  of  Themistocles  ap- 
pend to  the  Athenians  more  judicious  than 
ti  It  of  the  interpreters,  who  were  averse  to  a 
nsTsI  engagement ;  and  who  advised  their 
countrymen  to  attempt  no  resistance,  but  to 
abandon  Attica,  and  seek  another  residence. 

CXLIV.    Themistocles   had  on  a  former 
occasion  given  proof«  of  his  superior  sagacity  : 
•  considerable  sum  of  money  bad  been  col- 
lected in  the  public  treasury,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Laurium.     A  proposal  had  been 
made,  and  approved,  that  this  should  be  equally 
divided  among  the  citizens  of  mature  age,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  drachms  a-head  ;  Themistocles 
dissuaded '  the  Athenians  from  this  measure, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  furnish  out  with  it  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  for  the  war  with 
iCgina.     It  was   this   war,  therefore,  which 
operated  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  by  obliging 
the  Athenians  to  become  sailors.     This  fleet 
was  not  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  but    it   opportunely 
served  for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece.     The 
aboTe  ships  being  already  prepared,  the  Athe- 
nians had  only  to  increase  their  number ;  it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  a  general  council, 
held  after  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  that 
they  ooold  not  better  testify  their  obedience  to 
the  divinity,  than  by  meeting  at  sea  the  Barba- 
rian invader  of  their  country,  in  conjunction 
with  those  Greeks  who  chose  to  join  their  arms. 
— Saeh  were    the   oracles   delivered    to   the 
Athenians. 

CXLV.  At  this  council  all  the  other 
Greeks  assisted  who  were  animated  with  an 
ingenuous  ardour  with  respect  to  their  country. 
After  a  conference,  in  whieb  they  pledged 
themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  common  in- 
ti^rest.  it  was  firat  of  all  determined,  that  their 
private  reeentniente  and  hostilities  should  cease. 
At  thi«  period  great  disturbances  existed,  but 

3  7*A«*-nt«'<r7MeU««}<ad«(f.]— Plutarch,  In  his  Ufa  of 
niefnisf^Ieji,  rel  ilea  the  same  f^cu  It  was  d  -uhilefs  .-i 
r  III  th  >uih  sacaci  us  measure,  ami  nno  'if  th  >8e  which, 
a  K  hap|*snsia  meetllie  tsmp  >rarjr  em  ttion  of  the  [«  • 
1e,  occ-LSi  ins  a  mm  either  in  Ije  t)rn  in  pieces  as  the 
etruycr,  or  venerated  as  the  saviour  uf  his  country .—7* 


more  particularly  betwixt  the  pec-v  k  of  Athens 
and  i£gina.  Aa  soon  as  they  heard  that  Xer* 
xes  was  at  Sardis,  st  the  head  of  his  forces,  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  send  some  emissaries 
into  Asia,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  king. 
It  was  a'ao  determined,  to  send  some  persons 
to  Argos  to  form  with  that  nation  a  confede- 
racy against  the  Persian  war  :  others  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  to  Gelon,  the  son  of  Dinome- 
nis ;  some  to  Coryra  and  Crete,  to  aolicit  as- 
sistance for  Greece.  It  was  their  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  collect  Greece  into  one  united  body, 
to  counteract  a  calamity  which  menaced  their 
common  safety.  The  power  of  Gelon  was 
then  deemed  of  so  much  importsnce,  as  to  be 
surpassed  by  no  individual  state  of  Greece. 

CXLVI.  When  all  these  measures  were 
agreed  upon,  and  their  private  animosities  had 
ceased,  their  first  step  was  to  send  three  spies ^ 
to  Asia.  These  men,  on  their  arrival  at  8ar- 
dis,  were  seized  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
royal  arm^,  and  being  tortured  by  the  command 
of  the  gen v'tals  of  the  land-forces,  were  about 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  Xerxes  heard  of 
this,  he  expressed  himself  displeased  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  officers,  and  sending  some 
of  his  guards,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  the 
spies  to  his  presence,  if  they  were  not  already 
dead :  the  guards  arrived  in  time  to  preserve 
them,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  royal 
presence.  Xerxes  after  inquiring  their  busi- 
ness, directed  hid  guards  to  lead  the  men  round 
his  army,*  and  show  them  all  his  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  when  they  had  futly  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  he  sufliered  them  to  depart 
without  molestation,  wherever  they  thought 
proper.  Xerxes  was  prompted  to  this  conduct, 
by  the  idea  that  if  the  spies  were  put  to  death, 
the  Greeks  would  be  able  to  form  no  concep- 
tion of  his  power,  exceeding  even  the  voice  of 
fame;  he  imagined  also,  that  the  loss  of  three 
individuals  could  prove  of  no  serious  detriment 
to  the  enemy,     fiut  he  concluded,  that  by  the 

4  Three  «f»>«.]~The  treatment  of  spies  is  one  of  thoss 
thinsfSiib  u  which  natl  ns  the  roost  polished  and  thtf 
•n  St  bitrltitr  us  have  always  ihoiicht  and  acled  alike. 
T\  hao'i  a  spy  ihe  m  ment  he  Is  discovered,  with  ttl 
any  f  rms  f  jmlichl  |ir  ct  ss,  is  warranted  hy  universal 
c  tHseui,  and  seems  juBii6nble  on  the  Cimim  .n  moxiios 
nf  |i  llcy. 

The  reflnerreni  'i'  m  dern  limes  annexes  a  consider* 
al'le  deirfe  if  inf  tmy  t  >  the  empl  »yment  and  chamcter 
uf  a  fpy,  but  thri  enierprise  f  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  as 
rec  >rded  hy  H  >nter,  s.-truis  in  prove  that  this  was  not 
atwHva  the  cise.— T! 

6  R  *uiid  hia  armj  j- A  similar  conduct  was  pursued 
by  Caius Fabric  u.<,  with  re,.ard  tu  the  spies '.'fPyrrhus. 
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return  of  these  men  to  Greece,  the  Greeks, 
bearing  of  the  prepArstions  made  against  them, 
would  not  wait  bis  arrival  to  midKo  their  sub- 
missions ;  and  that  consequently  he  should  be 
•pored  the  trouble  of  marching  against  them. 

CXLYII.  Upon  another  occasion  Xerxes 
appeared  to  reason  tu  the  same  manner :  when 
he  was  at  Abydos  he  saw  aome  vessels  ssiling 
over  the  Hellespont,  which  carried  com  from 
the  Pontus  to  ^gina  and  the  Peloponnese. 
"When  his  attendants  discovered  them  to  be 
enemies,  they  prepared  to  pursue  them,  and 
looked  earnestly  on  the  king,  as  expecting  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Xerxes  inquired  where  these 
vessels  were  going ;  on  being  told  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  were  laden  with  corn,  "  Well,*' 
be  replied,  *«  and  are  we  not  going  to  the  same 
place,  carrying  with  us  corn  amongst  other  ne- 
cessaries 1  How,  therefore,  can  these  injure  us, 
who  are  carrying  provisions  for  our  use."  The 
spies,  after  surveying  all  that  they  desired,  re- 
turned to  Europe. 

CXLVIII.  After  their  return,  those  Greeks 
who  had  associated  to  resist  the  Pprsian, 
sent  messengers  a  second  time  to  Argos. 
The  Argives  give  this  account  of  their  own 
conduct ; — They  were  acquainteil,  they  aay,  at 
a  very  early  period,  with  the  Barbarian's  views 
upon  Greece  ;  and  being  aware,  and  indeed 
assured,  that  they  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
Greeks  for  their  assistance  to  oppose  him,  they 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  what 
line  of  conduct  they  might  most  advantageous- 
ly pursue.  They  had  recently  lost  six  thoussnd 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  slain  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Cleo- 
menes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridea.  The  Pythian 
made  them  this  reply. 

**Yo\if  whom  your  neighbours  hate,  whilst  godp 

aboTe, 
Immorul  guds,  with  truest  kindness  Mve, 
Keep  cl^se  wUhtn,  and  well  your  head  defend. 
Which  to  the  limbs  shall  sure  proleaion  lend.** 

This  was  the  answer  given  them  by  the  Py- 
thian, before  the  arrival  of  the  Grecian  envoys. 
When  these  had  delivered  their  commission  to 
the  senate  of  Argos,  the  Argivee  expressed 
themselves  disposed  to  enter  into  a  pacific 
treaty  with  the  Lacedemonians,  for  a  term  of 
thirty  yesrs,  upon  condition  of  having  the  com 
mand  of  half*  of  the  troops ;  they  thought  that 

1  TTu  eoiMnand  rf'AoJf }— DiodniHa  Siculas  says,  that 
the  Arsh'es  sent  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  who, 
on  aslcing  fir  a  share  of  the  command,  received  an  an- 
swer u>  this  ellbci :  that  if  they  thought  it  harder  to  sub- 


in  justice  they  tnight  daioi  *Ve  whole,  but 
agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  balC 

CXLIX.  Thia,  according  to  their  own  a^ 
count,  wea  the  anawer  of  the  An|ive  eenats,  is 
contradiction  to  the  advice  of  tho  orade,  not  to 
join  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Their  awe  of 
the  divinity  did  not  prevent  their  urging  with 
eagerness  a  treaty  fur  thirty  yeara,  in  which 
period  their  children,  they  prrsuiied,  woold 
arrive  at  manhood ;  and  they  feared,  if  th«y  fe> 
fused  to  make  a  treaty,  and  their  fbtner  ■» 
fortunes  should  be  aggravated  by  any  new 
calamity  in  the  Persian  war,  they  might  be 
ultimately  reduced  under  tho  LacedcneDisB 
yoke.  To  these  propoaals  of  the  A rgive  senate 
the  Spartan  euvoya  replied,  that  with  respcci 
to  the  treaty,  they  woold  relate  their  dderaiias- 
tioo  to  their  countrymen  ;  but  as  to  the  mflita^ 
command,  they  were  authorised  to  make  tkii 
deciaivc  answer :  That  aa  diey  had  two  king% 
and  the  Argivea  but  one,'  the  Spartans  eoold 
not  deprive  either  of  their  two'  aovereigosof 
his  privileges ;  but  there  was  no  reaeon  why  dis 
Argive  prince  should  not  be  vested  with  a  joist 
and  equal  authority.  Thus  the  Argives  rclsis 
that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  sobDit  ts 
the  Lacedemonian  insolence,  choosing  rstbcr 
to  be  subject  to  the  Barbariana,  than  to  the 
tyranny  of  Sparta.*  They  therefore  iaforasd 
the  ambasssdors,  that  if  they  did  not  qoit  their 
territoriea  before  sunset,  they  should  be  regiv^ 
ed  as  enemies. 

CL.  The  above  is  the  Argive  acoovst;  •»- 
other  report,  however,  is  prevalent  in  Grteps; 
—Xerxes,  it  is  said,  before  he  cummeoctd  hos- 
tilitiea  with  Greece,  aent  a  herald  to  Argoi, 
who  was  instructed  thus  to  addreas  the  people: 
"  Men  of  Argoa,  attend  to  the  words  of  Xe^ 
xes  :  we  are  of  opinion  -that  Peiaes,  when 
we  acknowledge  to  be  our  anceetor,  was  ths 


mlt  to  the  corotttBnd  of  a  Grecian  than  to  have  a  Batta- 
rian  oaster,  they  might  as  well  slaj,  aa  they  vera  te 
quiet :  if  they  were  ambiti  >us  to  have  the  oiuifflaiKi  of 
Greece,  thejr  must  dtierve  It  by  their  noble  aciiooi. 

ft  77u  Afgiw  but  oiie.>*-Larcher  remarks  on  thli 
psssage,  that  it  is  the  only  ^ne  hs  bss  been  able  t»  dis- 
cover, which  mentions  there  being  a  liing  of  Ar«?is- 

3  BitherrfthtirtiBo.']— In  book  y.  chap.  73,  «e  an 
told  earpretsly  that  the  Sparuaspassed  a  law,  f  itlddiac 
iHilh  their  kings  to  be  at  tho  sane  time  ptvoent  with  the 
army  i  whh  which  assertion  the  passage  tet»rc  us  evi* 
denUy  militates. 

4  Tjfrwmn  tf  ;S|iarla.l— The  Lsceoemonlanr,  aiys 
Valcuaer,  and  Cleomenes  in  particular,  \saA  nD  larMif 
occasions  treaie<i  the  Ar^lTes  ill ;  thesp,  'hrr«f>rB,  wtih 
the  Achaeans,  were  the  only  people  «»f  il»o  Pel  •ponoesi 
who  refused  to  assist  them  In  tho  Febpuanaeiaa  war. 


POLYMNIA. 


tST 


■on  of  PeneQi,who«e  mother  was  Danae,  and 
of  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheas ;  thoa 
it  appoara  that  we  derive  oar  origin  from  yoo.* 
It  would,  therefore,  be  nnnataml  either  far  as 
to  carry  on  war  with  thoee  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  or  for  700  to  ouike  as  your  adveiw 
sarise,  by  giving  your  aseiatanoe  to  others. 
Jlemain,  therefore,  in  tranqoiltity  at  home;  if 
what  I  meditate  prove  aoeeeasfoi,  no  nation 
shall  reoeiTe  from  me  greater  hononrs  than 
yoors."  This  propoaition  appeared  to  the 
Argives  of  soeh  seiions  importanee,  that  they  of 
IhemaelTea  made  no  eppplieation  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  when  they  were  caUed  upon  for  their  assia- 
tance.  they  cbimed  on  equal  eommaud^  merely 
with  the  view  of  remaining  quiet,  for  they  knew 
the  Lmcedcmonians  wonU  rsfuse  it.* 

CIA,  Tile  above  receives  confirmation  from 
a  circameUnce  repsesented  in  Grseee  to  have 
happened  many  years  afterwards.  The  Athe- 
niana,  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  sent  am- 
hasaadore  to  8usa,  the  city  of  Memnon,' 
amongat  whom  was  Calliaa,  the  son  of  Hippo* 
nicna;  mt  the  same  place  and  time,  some  Ar- 
givee  were  prssent,  to  inquire  of  Artaxerzes, 
the  eon  of  Xeries,  whether  the  friendship  they 
had  formed  with  his  father  Xerxes  continued 
,  i  .  ■  ■  ■     ■  .  ■      ■         ■  ■ 

6  Our  originfi  om  3^9U.y-ifih^  fables  otQneem  msj 
be  cradiled,  ibe  rty»l  (ao^Uisi  of  Persi»aDil  ArgoscaiiM 
fri»m  tike  s«me  ■  mrce.  From  Daoas,  the  daujtbler  of 
Arrieitts  and  Jii|)iier,  esme  Perseus,  king  of  Arg«« ; 
Feree«ie  had  by  Aniroiao^,  itis  dauskter  of  Cepheus, 
Peraea,  who  gave  his  nsioe  U>  Um  Porslsos,  \»tin  called 
Ce  phfeoes. — Larrhir. 

It  is  trulj  siM  by  Plato  Ha  Aklbbd.  fol.  11.  p.  190,)  that 
tha  UenclMl*  in  Oreeca,  and  the  Ackmnenlda  among 
the  Persians,  weie  (vf  the  iame  st^h.  Oa  this  account 
Hemd  >tos  makes  Xerxes  cUlm  kindred  withlheArgivei 
of  Qreeca,  aa  being  eqoally  df  tba  p  tsierhy  uf  Paraes, 
Ihe  avoM  as  Perseus*  ike  sun,  under  wliich  characler 
the  Persians  described  the  patriarch  from  whom  they 
wera  deacanded.  Perseus  was  the  same  aa  Mithras, 
sacred  cavern  was  styled  Perseom. 

H  rvMni  TIton  vQcni 

M  Fetal  Mih  n^lna  aiMri 
ttM^pMSiil  BpwM  Miiknai. 

«efiM]1M.i.Ta 

Tha  alnve  is  fmm  Bryant,  vol.  il.  97, 68.— Sea  also^  of 
Iha  aame  wvk,  vol.  L 4CI, aad  vol.  iii. 3BB. 

6  IVuyld  r./u99  il.]*>Plutirch  in  his  Essay  sn  the  ma* 
ligoity  of  Her  d4us,  which  I  h  ive  frequently  had  occa* 
mt  *n  to  roanii  >n,  says,  that  this  passave  is  a  reroarkablft 
loatanca  uf  our  auth;>r's  malice.  **  Every  body  kn  >ws," 
0*7 a  Plourch,  >*  that  the  Ai-glvea  ware  not  unwilling  to 
•niar  into  the  Oncian  confederacy,  although  they  did 
s>oi  ch  tosa  to  saUuit  to  |hs  tyranny  uf  the  Lacedmno- 
nfaaoe."— r. 

T  dip  </ Jf«aiiMN.>-^Buik  by  TItbonus,  the  lather  of 
Memnaii,  and  called  both  hf  Harodjtus  and  Strabo  the 
Bdeinn-'Bian  city. 


fnifiliennB  s 


Still  in  force,  or  whether  he  regarded  them  a« 
enemies.  Artaierxea  replied,  that  it  certainly 
did  continoe,  and  that  no  city  had  a  greater 
share  of  hie  regard  then  Ar^oa. 

CLII.  In  relating  the  above,  I  neither  speak 
from  my  own  knewledge,  nor  give  any  opinion, 
having  no  other  authority  but  that  of  the 
Argivee  themeelvea,  for  saying  that  Xentee 
sent  a  herakJ  to  Argoe,  or  that  the  Argive  am- 
bassadors at  Sosa  interrogited  Artaxerxe« 
concerning  hie  friendahip  for  their  country. 
Thia,  however,  I  know,  that  if  all  men  were 
to  produce  in  one  place  '  their  faults,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  those  of  their  neighbours, 
the  result  would  be  thst,  after  due  examination, 
each  would  willingly  return  with  what  he 
brought.— 'The  conduct  of  the  Argives,  accord- 
ing to  this  representation,  was  not  the  bssest 
possible.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  roe  to 
record  the  different  opinions  of  men,  though 
I  am  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit 
ihem ;  and  let  this  my  opinion  be  applied  to 
the  whole  of  my  history.  It  is  then  alao  assert- 
ed, that  the  Argives  first  invited  the  Persian 
to  invade  Greece,  imagining,  after  the  losses 

8  Proinf  in,  ei*e  jrJocc.l^This  passsge  is  obecurs 
Tha  meaning  uf  HerudiHua  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  take 
the  representatiiin  of  the  Argives,  iheir  guilt  was  not 
consMerable,  according  to  the  favourite  eye  with  which 
all  own  view  thehr  own  faults.  **  I  know,**  says  he, 
**  that  all  men  wuuld  rather  keep  their  own  &ulis,  than 
take  thoee  of  uthers.** 

A  similar  sentiqneot  to  this  te  well  expressed  by  lord 
Chesterield,  in  a  paper  of  the  World. 

**  If;  s  vaetimcs,  our  common  parsm  has  been  a  liuls 
partial,  and  not  kei*  the  scales  quite  even,  if  one  pre- 
ponderates loo  much,  we  thmw  into  the  lighter  a  due 
c^nnteriwlee  uf  vaniiy,  which  never  bile  10  set  all  right, 
Bence  il  happens,  that  hanliy  any  man  wtiuid  wiihuu| 
reserve,  and  in  every  particular,  change  with  any  one." 

Solon,  according  to  Valerius  Mazlmus,  book  vii.  c.  9. 
asserted  the  ssoie  thing  conceraiog  huroaa  miseries. 
**  Svilon  aicbai  si  In  uoum  licum  cvncti  inaU  sua  coniu* 
lisseutf  futurum  ul  iwopria  deportare  domum  quam  ex 
communi  miscriarum  acem>  p»rtionem  suam  ferre  mal^ 
lent."  This  ¥>pic  Is  trsated  with  great  humour  la 
the  Spectator,  No.  6i7  and  806.  Should  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  ssmn  In  this  passage,  k  may 
be  obaerved  that  Plutarch  suljstkiaes  lysx^^ara. 

Plutarch,  after  repnibating  the  manner  in  which  Her- 
odotus speaks  of  itM  Aigives,  adds  this  comment : 

**  What  he  theref  re  re|K>ns  the  Ethiopian  to  liave  ex> 
claimed,  concerning  the  ointmem  and  the  ptirple,  *  Pf* 
ceitlul  are  the  l^eauties,  deceitful  tlie  ^garments  of  this 
Persians,'  may  be  apf^lied  u>  himself:  Itir  deceitful  are 
the  phrases,  deceitfi.1  the  flgures,  which  Henidutue  em- 
pi  'ys,  beinsr  |ier|  lexed,  Ctilacious*  and  uns  und.  Fur  as 
painters  set  off  and  render  mi>re  coQ^icunus  the  lumi* 
nous  parts  of  tlieir  pictures  by  the  aid  of  shades,  s »  he 
by  his  d.iOiHls  extends  his  calumnies,  and  ty  liisambig* 
u  lus  s^ieeches  makes  his  suspicions  take  the  dee|ier  lo^ 
liresslun."— 7*. 
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HERODOTUS. 


ihej  bid  fOiUined  from  the  Lacedemoni* 
ana,  that  they  could  experience  no  change  for 
the  worae. 

CLIII.  With  the  iriew  of  forming  a  treaty 
with  Gelon,  there  arrived  in  Sirily  diflerent 
ambasaadora  from  the  acTerai  alliea,  and  8ya- 
grut  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedamoniana.  An 
auceator  of  thia  Gelon  waa  a  citizen  of  Gela,' 
of  the  island  of  Telao,  oppoeite  Triopiom;  when 
the  Lindiana  of  Rbodea,'  and  Antiphcmua, 
built  Gela,  he  accompanied  them.     Hia  poster- 


1  Geto.]— The  curlout  render  will  And  ererj  thing  re* 
lating  to  Oela  amply  diecuMed  hj  the  learned  d'Orrille, 
In  hIa  Sicula,  page  111  t4i  pegs  131.  It  wema  pn  betle 
that  it  waa  liuili  713  years  tef  re  Christ.  According  lo 
Diudorus  Siculus,  PhiuliaSf  lyram  (f  Agri^entum,  de* 
8troy«l  Gela  abi'Ut  the  134th  Olympiad,  and  573  years 
after  its  firsi  f'undatiiin:  the  inhabitants  he  removed 
to  the  i/>wo  of  Phiniias,  which  he  liuilt.  A  medal  has 
been  f  lund  In  Sicily,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  minotaur, 
the  well  iKnown  type  of  the  people  v(  Gela ;  on  the  re* 
verse,  a  wild  boar,  which  is  always  f.iund  nn  the  medals 
of  Pbintias.  See  Larcher*s  TaUe  Qeographlqus,  tuI.  tU. 
p.  137.— 7*. 

2  JViodet.^—The  Rbodians  succeeded  the  Cretans  In 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  they  styled  themsslves  s  ^ns  uf 
the  eea.  S  >  Simlas,  their  own  historian,  says  of  them, 
asched  by  Clemens  Alezand.  and  explained  l.y  Btchan, 
wiit  iaxiirr «(.**— See  Diodkinis  Sic.  1.  v.  Ftmis  call* 
them  Nuutictts  pepulus.  See  Maurslus,  where  we  find 
that  Rhodes  was  styled  Mart  enaia,  hecai.ss  fc  oMrped 
ty  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  affiled  themselves 
with  great  success  to  maritime  affairs,  and  became  &> 
mous  f-ir  building  ships ;  they  took  so  much  care  to  kesp 
the  art  to  themselves,  that  it  was  criminal  ntt  only  to 
enter,  but  even  to  look  at  their  docks.— See  in  Laaia* 
thius  in  IHon,  the  expression  i«  xivli^irxftia.  The  high 
esteem  and  credit  which  Rhodes  obtained,  is  apparent 
IVoin  the  succoure  which  the  neighbouring  states  ssnt 
her,  when  almost  destroyed  ty  an  earthquake.  See  Puly. 
bius.  In  F  lybius  the  reader  mey  find  an  acc«»uni  of  the 
wisdom  uf  her  polttlcs :  one  part  I  caanfit  omit,  namely 
the  just  value  they  set  on  their  poor,  and  their  impur 
tance  tu  the  sute,  and  of  the  care  they  took  uf  them. 
They  established  many  rules  f  r  their  maimenance,  and 
made  ample  pn>visk>n  fir  them  all,  wlaely  c<including, 
that  the  better  they  were  used,  the  mora  obedient  and 
peaceatle  they  would  be,  and  always  ready  to  attend  the 
summons  uf  the  pullic,  in  recruiting  and  manning  their 
fleets.  With  the  tem>r  of  these  they  1  ^ng  maintained 
the  sovereicnty  of  the  seas,  extending  their  domlnitw 
even  b*  Fharr^s,  near  figypt,  till  Clenpaira,  by  sut 
ttety,  shook  off  their  yoke.  The  inhablunia  of  Fhan*s 
complaining  of  the  heavy  tribute  they  annaally  ^id,  as 
many  other  islands  did,  to  the  Rhodlans,  she  ordersd  a 
mole  to  be  thrown  up  lo  jiln  Pharos  to  the  continent, 
which  was  surprisincly  executed  within  seven  days,  and 
thence  ca11e«1Heptastadium.  Soon  after  this  the  Rh  dian 
ofllcera  being  arrived  at  Pharos  f  ir  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  the  queen,  riding  on  horseback  over  the  new 
causeway  to  Phari*s,  U>ld  the  Rhmlions  they  did  not 
know  their  own  liusiness ;  that  the  tribute  was  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  pe(»ple  <«f  the  comineni,  and  Pharos  was 
no  longer  an  island.  Let  me  add,  that  the  liihaLitants  of 
Rk  tdes  1  >ng  maintained  their  credit  In  maritime  aflSiirs, 
gave  their  assistancs  to  the  unf^rtunaia,  eurbsd  and  ra* 


ity,  in  procrsa  of  time,  occn me  the  miniatera  el 
the  infernal  deitira,'  which  honour  Telinca, 
one  of  their  anceatora,  thua  obtained ;  acme 
men  of  Gela,  who  in  a  public  tumult  had  bcea 
worated,  took  refuge  at  Mactwium.  a  city  be* 
yond  Gela.  Telinea  brought  back  theae  to 
their  allegiance,  without  any  other  aid  than  the 
thinga  aacred  to  the  al>ove  dcitiea,  ImK  when  or 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  them  I  am  unaUa 
to  explain.  It  waa  I7  their  aid  that  he  cflectcd 
the  return  of  the  citigena  of  Gela,  having  prt- 
vioualy  atipulated  that  hia  deecendanta  sbuuM 
be  the  miniatera  of  the  above-mentioned  dcitiau 
That  Telinea  abould  undertake  and  accom- 
pliah  ao  difficult  an  enterprise,  aeema  to  me 
particularly  aurpriaing :  it  waa  certainly  beyoad 
the  abilitieaof  an\  ordinary  individual,  nod  could 
only  have  been  executed  by  a  man  of  veiy  su- 
perior qualitiea*  He  is,  nevertbeleaa,  reported 
by  the  people  of  8icily  to  have  been  a  peraoa 
of  different  character :  that  ia  to  aay,  of  a  deli- 
cate and  efieroinate  nature.— Thua,  however, 
he  attained  hia  dignitiea. 

CLIV.  Cleandar,  the  aon  of  Pantaicua,  after 
poaaessing  for  aeven  yeara  the  aovereignty  of 
Gela,  w.aa  aaaaaainated  by  Sabyllna,  a  citizea 
of  the  place,  and  aucceeded  in  hia  authority 
by  hia  brother  Hippocralra.  During  hia  reign, 
Gelon,*  one  of  the  posterity  of  Telinea,  of 
whom  indeed  there  were  many  others,  and  psr- 
ticularly  .£neaidemua,  aon  of  Pataicua,  of  the 
body  guard  of  Hippocralea,  waa  aoon,  00  afr> 
count  of  hia  military  virtue,  promoted  (0  the 
rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry.  He  bad  emi- 
nently diaiinguiahed  himaelf  in  the  aeveral  diP 
ferent  wars  which  Hippocrates  had  prosccatcd 
againat  the  Callipolite,  the  Kaxiana,  the  peo- 
ple of  Zancle  and  Leontium,  not  lo  kientioa 
thoae  of  Syracuse,  and  many  barbarous  nutioBs. 
Of  all  these  cttiea,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
that  of  Syracuae  alone  tacaped  tha  yoke  of 

strained  the  oppresoer,  and  by  the  insthuUna  of  tlM 
knighiaof  Jerusalem,  in  ISO^  enlisted  themselves  to  J*- 
lenee  of  Christiaahy  against  the  snenwchaieais  tif  iIm 
infidels,  snd  gallantly  defended  their  Island agawit  lis 
Ottoman  f  >rces  f  ^r  the  space  •  f  900  years.— 7*. 

3  ///mHiJ4l(«li'ce.]~Caresaod  Pr  serpioe. 

4  Oe/sn.]— He  was  not,  as  IMonyslus « f  HjJcsi  ussiii 
asserts,  the  bn  thcr  of  HippoCfMea.  Fn^m  1*1  aeiag  M 
the  l>ody  guard  of  Hif^iCTatea,  he  elevated  htRiwIf  (o  the 
guvernroent  of  Oela,  snd  fr  m  thance  to  that  vf  Sjr^ 
cuee:  this  last  he  rendered  a  fl<iurishlnfr  mra  sad  ■• 
attached  It  to  hire  by  his  lit  sralhy,  that »  hen  ihey  brokt 
in  pieces  the  suiues  i  f  the  tyniats.  to  c«»fn  ihem  Ibm 
miinsy,  when  Timoleon  resuired  lis  liberty  10  Syiscaii^ 
those  of  Gelon  alone  wars  axempiad.-<-|jatA<r. 
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Hippocrates.  The  Syracusana,  indeed,  had 
■oatained  a  aignal  defeat  near  the  river  E  torus, 
but  ihe  Coriiitbianf  and  Uorcyreana  had  sup- 
ported and  delivered  them,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  give  up  to  Hippocrates 
the  city  of  Ua marine,  which  they  possessed 
from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

CLV.  Hippocrates,  after  reigning  the  ssme 
period  as  his  brother  Cleander,  lost  his  life  be* 
fore  the  town  of  Hyhla,^  in  a  war  against  the 
Sicilians.  Gelon,  sfter  having  conquered  his 
fellow-cttizens  in  a  fixed  baitle,  under  pretence 
of  defending  the  rights  of  Euclid  and  Cleander, 
sons  of  Hippocrstes,  whose  accession  to  their 
father's  dignity  was  resisted,  obtained  the  au« 
preme  authority  of  Geia,  to  the  exclusiou  of 
the  lawful  heirs.  He  sfterwardn  obtained  pos- 
session of  islyracuse,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  their  country,  from  Casmene,  thoae 
of  the  Syracusana  cs lied  Gamori,*  who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  common  people,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  alaves  the  Cillyriaos.^  The 
Syracusans,  on  his  approach,  made  their  sub- 
mission, and  delivered  up  their  city. 

CLVI.  When  Gelun  became  master  of  Sy- 
racuse he  made  light  of  Gela,  his  former  pos- 
session, and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  his  bro- 
ther Hiero.  Syracuse,  which  now  waa  every 
thing  to  him,  became  soon  a  great  and  power- 
ful city.  Gelon  removed  all  its  inhsbitants 
from  Camarine,  whom  he  made  citizens  of 
ByracQse,  after  overturning  their  city.  He  did 
the  same  with  respect  to  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  Gela.  He  besieged  also  the  people 
of  Sicilian  Megsra  ;  on  their  surrender,  the 
most  wealthy  among  them,  who  on  account  of 
their  activity  against  him,  expected  no  mercy, 
wrere  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  permitted  to 

6  i9yft/a.}— There  were  in  Sicily  three  cHisa  of  thla 
naiiM,  the  psater,  Uis  middle,  and  (he  Ihila  HjrbU.  The 
first  cftheae  la  now  called  Faiern  \  and  ia  at  the  foot  of 
JBina ;  the  Si  e  >nd  ie  the  modern  Rajrasa :  the  third  la 
Ifegars.  It  waa  bef  fb  tlie  aecond  Hybia  that  Hippn. 
crates  diad.  Hybla  waa  ala:i  the  name  ofa  moantain  in 
Sicily)  which  abmnded  In  thyme,  and  wai  celebrated 
Jjr  iu  bees;  it  has  been  aufflclently  notorimia  in  poetic 
dascripiieQ. 

I  am  eonseions  that,  with  respect  to  geographical  de- 
ecripti^nst  1  have  on  all  iiccaaltna  been  ciinciae,  and 
aoose  of  my  reidara  may,  perhttpa,  thinic  to  a  lault.  In 
answer  to  thla  I  can  only  observe,  that  the  geography  of 
Herodoina  mi  jhl  le  reasonably  expected  to  employ  a 
separate  ▼  lum«.r-7*. 

S  CSsatsriJ— The  OamnrI  or  OenmnrI,  were  properly 
tlkr>aa  wh^i  beiog  aent  aaray  aa  a  culany,  divided  Uia 
lands  aiAJOg  them. 

7  CJ^jrrteiM.]— Thia  name  ia  written  dUfcrenUy.  Lar> 
sJmt  calls  tbsA  Clllkyriana. 


enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens.  T;<  common 
people  of  Megara,  who  not  having  been  instru- 
ments of  the  war,  thought  they  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  aAer  being  cooducttid  to  Syracase* 
were  sold  as  slaves,  to  be  csrried  out  of  Sicily* 
The  people  of  Euboea  in  Sicily  were  in  like 
manner  separated,  and  experienced  the  same 
treatment.  His  motive,  in  both  these  in- 
stances, was  his  fear  and  dislike  of  the  common 
people :  thus  he  rendered  himself  a  most 
powerful  prince. 

CLVII.  When  the  Grecian  arobassadon 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  obtained  an  aadienca 
of  the  king,  they  addreased  him  to  this  effect : 
M  The  Lacedemoniana,  Athenians,  and  theb 
common  allies,  have  deputed  us  to  solicit  your 
sssistsnce  againat  the  Barbarian.  You  must 
have  heard  of  hia  intended  invasion  of  our 
country,  that  he  baa  thrown  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  all  the 
powen  of  Aaia,  is  about  to  burst  upon  Greece. 
He  pretends,  that  his  hostilities  are  directed 
against  Athens  alone ;  but  hia  real  object  is  the 
entire  subjection  of  Greece.  We  call  on  you, 
therefore,  whoae  power  ia  so  great,  and  whose 
Sicilian  dominions  constitute  so  material  a 
portion  of  Greece,  to  assiat  ua  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  common  liberty.  Greece  united 
will  form  a  power  formidable  enough  to  reaist 
our  invaders ;  but  if  aome  of  our  countrymen 
betray  us,  and  otbere  withhold  their  assistance, 
the  defenders  of  Greece  will  be  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  number,  and  our  universal  ruin 
may  be  expected  to  ensue.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  Persian,  after  vanquiahing  ua,  will 
not  come  to  yon ;  it  becomes  you,  ther»> 
fore,  to  take  every  neceaaary  precaution;  by 
aasisting  us  you  render  your  own  situation  ae- 
cure.— -An  enterprise  concerted  with  wisdom 
seldom  fails  of  success.** 

CLYIII.  The  lepty  of  Gelon  waa  thus 
vehement :  «  Your  address  to  me,  O  men  of 
Greece,"  said  he,  *•  is  insolent  in  the  extreme. 
How  csn  you  presume  to  solicit  my  sid  against 
the  Barbarian,  who,  when  I  formerly  asked 
you  for  assistance  against  the  (Carthaginians, 
and  to  revenge  on  the  people  of  iEgeata  tha 
death  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Ansxandridee^ 
offering  in  return  to  make  those  com- 
mercial places  free,  from  whence  great  ad- 
vantages would  have  been  derived  to  you, 
on  both  occasions  refused  to  succour  me  1 
That  all  thia  region,  therefore,  is  not  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Barbarians   has   not  depended 
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apon  yoa ;  the  event,  however,  hu  heen  for- 
tuoate  to  Die.  But  on  the  epproech  of  war» 
ukI  your  own  immediate  danger,  yon  have  re- 
coarse  to  Gelon.  I  ehaU  not  imitate  your 
oonlemptuoua  conduct ;  I  am  ready  to  arnd  to 
your  Aid  two  hundred  triremea,  twenty  ihoo- 
aand  heavy -armed  troopa,  two  thovaand  horae, 
and  aa  many  irchera,  two  thouwnd  alingera, 
and  an  equal  number  of  light-armed  cavalry. 
It  aliall  be  my  care  alao  to  provide  corn  *  for  ail 
the  forcea  of  Greece  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  But  I  make  theae  offera  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  appointed  to  the  aopreme  com- 
mand, otherwiae  I  will  neither  come  myaelf, 
nor  fumiah  auppliea." 

CLIX.  Syagnia,  unable  to  contain  himaelf, 
exclaimed  aloud :  how  would  Agamemnon, 
^e  descendant  of  Pelopa,'  lament,  if  he  could 
kikow  that  the  8partana  auffered  themselves 
to  be  commanded  by  Gelon,  and  the  people 
of  Syracuse !  Upon  this  subject  I  will  hear 
you  no  further ;  if  you  have  any  intention 
of  assisting  Greece,  you  moat  aubmit  to  be 
aubordinate  to  the  Lacedamoniana ;  if  you 
refuse  thia,  we  decline  yoar  aid. 

CLX«  When  Gelon  perceived  the  particu- 
lar  aversion  of  Syagrua  to  hia  proposals,  he  de- 
livered himself  a  aecond  time  aa  follows: 
«  Stranger  of  Sparta,  when  injoriea  are  offered 
to  an  exalted  character,  they  aeldom  fiui  of 
exciting  hia  resentment :  yet  your  conduct,  in* 
anlting  as  it  is,  shall  not  induce  me  to  trans- 
greaa  againat  decency.  If  you  are  tenacioua  of 
the  aopreme  authority,  I  may  be  reaaonably 
more  ao,  who  am  master  of  more  forcea,  and  a 
greater  number  of  ahipa :  but  aa  yoa  find  a 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  my  terma,  I  will  re- 
mit aomewbat  of  my  claima.  If  you  command 


1  Protidt  rom.3— The  fertility  of  Slcfly,  with  respect 
to  Its  corn,  has  frum  the  most  remciie  limes  been  memo- 
rable^  In  the  most  fl>'urishing  times  of  Rome  il  was 
called  the  pranary  •!  the  republic  See  Cicero  in  Ver- 
rem,  il.— ^  Itle  M.  Cato  sapiens  cellam  panariam  rei- 
pttblice,  nniricem  plebis  B.iroansi  Siciliam  n<'minaviL** 
Modern  travellers  «(ree  in  representing  Sicily  as  emf. 
nently  abumlanl  In  its  crops  of  c»nL. 

There  le  a  fnigment  of  Antiphanes  preserved  In  Athe- 
nMis,  which  may  thus  be  translaled. 

**A  cook  frtm  Elie,  a  caldron  from  Aigos,  wine  of 
Fhlius,  upenry  of  C  >rlnth,  fish  from  SIcyon,  pipers 
(•vXnTf  if  fc)  frum  JEffium,  cheese  from  &'tf/y,the  per*, 
fiimei  of  Athens,  and  eels  of  BAHla.** 

8j  that  cheese  als  >  was  amongst  the  numerous  deli> 
cacies  wl.lch  Sicily  supplied.—  7*. 

8  Agamemnon^  Ike  deseendtmt  ef  Pelcpe.y^SM  Ho* 
sychius  at  the  word  n*x«rilst.  The  deaceudants  of 
Aganemnon  were  there^re  termed  lUKMwttmt,    Ilaxo- 


the  land  forces,  I  will  have  the  conduct  of  ths 
fleet :  or,  if  you  will  direct  the  latter,  I  will 
command  the  former.  Yon  most  be  satikfied 
with  the  one  of  these  conditions,  or  be  coo- 
tent  to  depart  without  my  powrrfat  asdit- 
ancei"' — Such  were  the  propodtions  of  Gelotu 
CLXI.  The  Athenian  envoy,  anUdpiting 
the  Lacedemonian,  answered  him  thus:  "kii.* 
of  Syracuse,  Greece  has  sent  us  to  yoa,  not 
wanting  a  leader,  but  a  aupply  of  fbrcei.  Soek 
is  your  ambition,  that  unleva  you  are  mStn^ 
to  command,  you  will  not  aaeist  oa.  When  yos 
first  intimated  your  wiah  to  have  the  sopreote 
command  of  our  united  forces,  we  Athen- 
iana  Itatened  in  alienee,  well  knowing  thil 
our  Lacedemonian  ally  would  return  yoo  u 
answer  applicable  to  ua  lioth.  As  soon  u 
you  gave  up  thia  claim,  and  were  aatisfi^  with 
requiring  the  command  of  the  fleet  tlone,! 
then  thought  it  became  me  to  answer  yoo_ 
Know,  then,  that  if  the  Spartan  ambamdor 
would  grant  you  thia,  we  coilld  not:  if  (ha 
Lacedemoniana  refuae  the  conduct  of  the  fleet, 
it  devolvea  of  course  to  oa ;  we  would  not  di^ 
pute  it  with  them,  but  we  would  yield  it  to  n> 
body  elae.  It  would  little  avail  us  to  poaicti 
the  greater  part  of  the  maritime  forcei  of 
Greece,  if  we  could  auffer  the  Syricufsnt  le 
command  them.  The  Athenians  are  the  moit 
ancient  people  of  Greece,^  and  we  slone  Iwts 

3  My  pt/tper/iii  aemeiant  e.^—M-Mtin  In  bif  Tarioul 
History,  tx>oli  Is.  chap.  6.  relates  this  anecdote  of  Bino 
andThemisuicles: 

When  Hiero  appeared  at  the  Olymple  ganicl,  mi 
would  have  engaged  with  hia  hurses  in  the  race.  The- 
mistncles  prerented  him,  sayinp,  that  ho  who  wi«l^  net 
engage  In  the  common  danger  ought  not  to  have  s  AtN 
in  the  common  (estival. 

The  chmnulogy  of  this  Diet  is  adduced  by  Benilry,  U 
a  convincing  argument  against  the  tenuineneM  >  f  ^ 
epistles  Imputed  to  Themisiuclea.  See  Beotley  on  Vtm- 
larls,  p.  3B5.— 7*. 

4  The  moet  anrUntperple  rfGreere.^-^Tht  AtbeoIaDi, 
In  support  of  their  antiquity  assumed  many  n^maD'ic 
appellations,  calling  themselves  the  auns  of  ihe  eirih, 
X>ovi«i.  s*T«xSjvTtc,  ywyivitc,  trnxtyr**,  cbiWreo  if 
clay.  See  Hesychlus  at  the  word  y  «>-«»ii(.  Opfwiof  *1' 
SI  these  appellations  to  the  flcilna  of  the  E$jpi^tt$,c*it 
cerning  the  veneration  of  man  from  the  slime  an]  mwl 
of  the  river  Nile,  they  afterwards,  as  an  emUeoi  nf  their 
own  fjnultuus  general l'»n,  wore  the  araAe,  or  harw* 
flies,  commonly  translated  graBSh<pperff,in  their  hair. 
Their  comic  poet,  who  on  no  occasim  sparad  bis  <Mt^ 
tryroen,makos  of  this  their  emblem  a  hapr7  ^  ■*'***^'S 
use,  telling  them  that  the  cicada,  which  ihey  preiaoiird 
tn  he  a  eymbi>l  of  themaelves,  did  really  ezhlt4i  their 
faithful  picture,  with  this  only  diflerence,  that  wherraf 
the  Cicada  only  sane  upon  the  h>  a.  ha  f^>r  a  ai»nih  or 
two,  ihey  suns  away  ilieir  whi-le  lives  in  hearlaf  caiiK% 
(See  Athenaeus,  p.  640.)  sauntering  through  the  itreettifl 
pick  up  the  lo<.ee  grain  which  fell  frmn  the  Uidi*rfc«« 
(anner,lo  And  oat  a  place  where  they  had  aiAhiof  ta 
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never  cbmnged  our  country  :  from  qb  wm  dc- 
■cended  that  hero,  who,  according  to  Homcr« 
of  all  who  marched  againit  Troy,  vkraa  the  moat 
expert  in  the  arrangement  and  diteipline  of  an 
army  :*  ^c  relate  tbeae  thinga  with  a  becoming 
•enae  of  our  own  importance.** 

Cl«XIf.  •«  Man  of  Athens,*'  Answered  Ge- 
Ion,  •<  it  does  not  appear  that  you  want  com- 
manders,  but  troope.     Since,   therefore,  you 
would  obtain  every  thing,  and  concede  nothing, 
hasten  your  departure,  and  inform  Greece  that 
their  year  will  be  without  ita  spring.*'    The 
meaning  of  thia  expreaeton  was,  that  aa  the 
apring  was  the  most  desirable  season  of  the 
year,  ao  were  his  forces  with  respect  to  those 
of  Greece  ;  Greece,  therefore,  destitute  of  hta 
alfianee,  would  be  aa  a  year  without  its  apring. 
CLXni.    The  Grecian  ambassadors    after 
receiving  this  answer  from  Gcton,  sailed  back 
again.     Oelon  afterwards,  apprehending  that 
the  Greeks    must   fall  before  the  Barbarian 
po^er,  And   afill  disdaining,  as  monarch  of 
Sicily,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnese,  adopted  the  following  measure : 
— As  soon  aa  he  heird  that  the  Pershan  had 


do.    Thia  claim,  however,  of  ih«  AtheDuns  to  antiquity 
was  opposed  by  the  Arcadians,  who  boasted  that  they 
existed  tief  *r»  the  moon,  and  to  teep  ap  thia  preleocd 
tbey  wore  huiuUu  or  moons  in  thair  shoaa,  as  the  Athan- 
Una  wore  (he  cicada  in  their  liair,they  iheref  ire  called 
fhctnseWes  w{irtK*9i* :  and  Sirabo,  in  hii  eighth  botik, 
owns  their  plea,  aswrtiftf  thai  tb«  Arcadians  were  the 
oldest  of  b11  the  6recians.—I  cannot  hel^  thhiltlnf  that 
the  Arcadians  were  calUd  Sileo,  bo  tire  they  disputad 
with  the  Atheniana  on  the  eubjecl  of  antiquity.    A  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  poaaesal  ms  In  Aila  were  called  Sdl- 
onviBv  and  tha  cheese  there  maAS  caseus  Salonhes) 
wc»r«is  not  unlike  lo  Silenus  and  Selenita.     The  name 
also  is  preserved  inSilenuj,the  usual  companion  of  Pan, 
the   Aniultan  deHy.    Silenos,  as  the  Greek  leftfuage 
prev»n^,  mi«ht afterwards  be  changed  Inio  SeUny  or 
Scl^wUia^  frum  the  word  SeUnt.  then  better  understood, 
or  on  purpose  to  maintain  the  conieel  of  antiquity,  and 
•-rain  f  tr  calling  themseWei  Prmdthi.—T. 


6  XNsr^'iM  ^an  army. J— <^  book  21  Hotter  11. 
Pape'«  version: 
tdisny 


frna  IfboR  enn  Am  aalai 
hf  lltmom\mt  IhrooKh  tb*  Ihfnid  pble. 
Itochlaf  UtothWtHiiiHibiMtOilim  aitli  jUd, 
To  Biartlnl  innia  In  th«  dtsty  SeM, 
Tb*  t^miti  wisgi  of  Mtle  to  tlaplaf, 
Or  cHw  aw  tebnrfM  b^  fa  irm  amf . 
•^cAor  alnat,  laaprovtd  bf  ln|(h  of  4iy% 
Wr  bmHU  fairfbH  hah  im  aqcJ  yntm, 

]»ripfe*tf  Tersi'm  is  here  open  to  ctfnstirtf.  tnstead  of 
•^  Qg^ece  could  yield)**  the  original  is«  ** Ka  mortal  man 
«rA«  oc|«iJl  to  hitt ;" 

Ty  I'ttfvaf  r««  l^o<«(  iirtxf •»••»  y'Cvir*  «vf| 

-JTHe    Itne  "  ct'^te  the  emb  (died,  &e.**  the  reader  will 
la  entirely  redondant 


paaapd  the  Hellespont,  be  sent  three  fiftj-oared 
vessela  to  Delphi.  unJer  the  conduct  of  Cad* 
mua,  the  aon  of  Scjtliea,  of  the  isle  of  Coa ;  be 
had  with  him  >  large  aum  of  money,  and  • 
commiaaion  of  a  pacific  tendency.*  They  were 
to  obaerve  the  issue  of  the  contest:  if  the  Bar- 
barian proved  victorioua,  they  were  to  give 
him  earth  and  water,  in  token  iA  the  aubmist ion 
of  those  placea  of  which  Gelon  was  pvincc  if 
▼ictory  fell  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  to  re  turn 
home. 

CLXIV.  Thia  Cadmus  had  received  from 
his  father  the  sovereignly  of  Cos ;  and  though 
his  situation  Waa  free  from  every  species  of 
disquietude,  he  resigned  his  authority  from  the 
mere  love  of  justice,  «nd  retired  to  Sicily.— » 
Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  Samians,  he  in- 
habited Zancle,  the  name  of  which  place  was 
afterwarda  changed  to  Messana.^  This  man 
Gelon  selected,  being  eenvinced  from  his  pre- 
vious conduct  of  bis  inviolable  attachment  to 
justice.  Amongst  the  other  instances  of  recti- 
tude which  be  exhibited,  the  following  is  not 
the  least  worthy  of  admiration:  If  be  bad 
thought  proper  he  might  have  converted  to  bia 
own  uae  tbe  wealth  with  which  Gelon  en- 
trusted him;  but  tfWr  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  consequent  departure  oi 
Xerxes,  he  carried  alt  theae  richea  back  again 
to  dicily. 

CLXV.  Tbe  Sietfiana  affirm,  that  Gelon 
would  atill  have  aaaialed  the  Greeks,  and  sul^ 
mitted  to  serve  under  the  Lacedsmoniana,  if 
Terillua,  the  aon  of  Crinippus,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Himera,  where  be  bad  exerciaed 
the  sovereignty,  by  Theron,  aon  of  ^neaide* 
mua,  had  not  at  thia  time  brought  an  army 
againat  him.  Thia  army  waa  composed  of 
Phentciana,  Afrtcane,  fberiafia,  Ligurt«na,  Heli* 
sycians,  Sardinia na,  and  Cymians,  under  tbe 
command  of  Amiker,  son  of  Anno,  king  of 
Cirthage,*  to  the  •nNmnt  of  three  hundred 
tbonsand  men.    This  person  Terillus  bad  con- 


6  Parijk  teHStnejf,y^ixtti,i  k»y«vi,  literally  <Yriend 
ly  w«»nts.* 

f  MeMana.']'-fl  la  by  no  means  certain  when  thic 
happened :  the  auihoritiefl  of  flerod  nus  and  Thucydldet 
are  com radicted  by  that  of  pRuaania i.  The  reader  who 
mny  wlah  minutely  t'l  investigate  (hie  fact,  I  refer  to  Lar> 
cher*t  I  mg  n^to  to  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  paire  1(M,  irho 
avails  himself  of  ft  to  detect  the  f  r^ery  of  the  epistles 
ascribed  t  *  Phalaris ;  and  lastly  to  d*Orvllle*s  Sicula.-7*. 

8  tSng  ^  CorlAaf  e.]—Larcher  remarks,  fr^m  Puly* 
ttnur  and  Cornelias  Nr.pns,  that  the  title  of  King  was 
freqi  lotly  given  to  the  Carthagiuian  generals. 
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dliolMl,  partly  from  the  rile*  of  private  hwpi- 
tality,  but  principally  by  the  interposition  nf 
Aoaxilaue,  eon  of  Crrtineus,  king  of  Rhegium, 
who  had  given  bia  children  aaboatagea  to  A  mil- 
car,  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Sicily/  and  re- 
venge the  cause  of  hie  fathrr-in*law.  Anaxilaoa 
bad  married  a  daughter  of  Terillua,  whose 
name  was  Cydippe :  Gelon,  from  these  circum* 
atancea  being  unable  to  assiat  the  Grreka.  sent, 
M  we  have  described,  a  sum  of  money  to  Delphi. 

CLXVI.  It  is  related  on  the  same  anthority, 
that  Gelon  and  Tberon  conquered  the  Cartha- 
ginian Amilcar,  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  day,' 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  the 
Oreeka  at  Salamia.  The  father  of  Amilcar, 
they  assert,  was  a  Carthaginian,  his  mother 
a  native  of  Syracose;  he  had  been  eleva- 
ted to  the  throne  of  Carthage  for  hia  per- 
■onal  virtues.  After  being  vanquished,  as  we 
have  described,  he  disappeared,  and  waa  never 
aeen  afterwards,  dead  or  alive,  though  Gelon  ^ 
with  the  most  diligent  care  endeavoured  to 
discover  him. 

CLXVII.  The  Carthaginians  aaaert,  and 
with  some  probability,  that  during  the  contest 
of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  Sicily,  which, 
as  is  reporte«l  continued  from  morning  till  the 
approach  of  night,  Amilcar  remained  in  his 
camp;  here  he  offered  8acri6ce  to  the  goda, 
consuming  upon  one  large  pile,  the  entire  bodies 
of  numeroua  victima.*  Aa  soon  as  be  perceiv- 
ed the  retreat  of  his  party,  whilst  he  waa  in  the 


1  Cvme  to  flVn'/y.']— TNodnnta  Sfcttlus  relites,  that 
Xerxes  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
thai  ll  was  in  coDsequence  9f  this  thai  lbs  war  here 
mentioned  took  place  io  Sicily. 

9  On  the  mxme  <foy.]-~Dlodonis  Siculoa  eeys  the  same 
thing,  of  coarse  Utese  two  avthors  are  afreed  about  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Thermopgrla,  and  diflkr  only  In  a 
few  niomha.  Hernd  ittu  makes  ll  to  have  happened  in 
the  befinninf  of  the  flrsi  year  of  the  75tb  Olympiad ; 
DIodorvs  Siculus  a  me  OMtnths  alterwards. 

The  victory  of  Oelon  diil  him  great  hoootir ;  bet  what 
In  my  opinion  did  him  more,  was,  that  «^hen  he  granted 
peare  to  the  Cartliaginlans,  he  stipulated  that  they 
should  never  a^ain  sacrifice  children  to  Saturn.  Never^ 
theless,  Diod  mis  Siculus,  who  mentions  this  treaty,  says 
nothing  of  this  cnndKion :  and  it  appears  from  this  au> 
tbor,  that  the  barbarous  custom  aboTe  mentioned  still 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Agaihocles,  that  is  lo  say,  io  the 
U<*!h  01ympiad.~Z,ar'A«r. 

3  Though  CWonO—IfPolyanus  maybe  be1i8ved,0el'>n 
very  well  knew  the  fate  of  Amilcar;  see  lib.  i.  c  27. 
Kot  daring  \»  lace  him  openly  in  the  field,  he  destroyed 
hioi  by  a  peltry  stratagem,  when  la  the  act  of  ofleriog 
aaertflce.— 7*. 

4  Numerout  viriimM.']—Wt  find  CroMus,  In  a  preced- 
ing book,  offering  up  three  thouaaad  chosen  vlalins ;  see 
bookl.chaF.50.~r. 


act  of  pouring  a  libation,  he  threw  bimsctlf  mtc 
the  flamce,  and  forever  disappeared.  Whether, 
according  to  the  Phenicians,  be  vaniabcd  m 
thia,  or,  as  the  Carthagenians  allege,  in  Mma 
other  manner,  thia  last  people,  in  all  their  col- 
onies, and  particularly  in  Carthage,  ercrttd 
monumenta  in  bis  honour,  and  aacrifirc  to  kin 
aa  a  divinity. — Enough  perhapa  has  been  laid 
on  the  affairs  of  8icily. 

CLXVIII.  The  conduct  of  the  Corcyretns 
did  not  correspond  with  their  professious.  The 
same  emiaaariea  who  viaited  Sicily,  went  sIm 
to  Corey ra,  the  people  of  which  place  they  sd- 
dreased  in  the  term*  they  had  used  to  Ge!oiL 
To  these  they  received  a  promise  of  immcdiitc 
and  powerful  assistance :  they  added  that  thej 
could  by  no  means  be  indifferent  spcctatortof 
the  ruin  of  Greece,  and  they  felt  themeeiTct 
impelled  to  give  their  aid,  from  the  coovictioB, 
that  the  next  atep  to  the  conquest  of  Grctce 
would  be  their  servitude ;  they  would  therefore 
assist  to  the  utmost.— Such  waa  the  flalteriDg 
answer  they  returned.  But  when  they  ought 
to  have  fulfilled  their  engageme*' la,  having  very 
different  viewa,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixtj 
vessels;  these  were  put  to  r^a,  though  not 
without  diflScuUy,  and  sailing  towarda  the  Pel* 
oponneae,  they  stationed  themaelvea  near  Py- 
los,  and  Tenaroa,  off  the  coaat  of  Sparta.  Hen 
they  waited  the  issue  of  the  coolest,  never  im- 
agining that  the  Greeka  wouki  prove  victoriovs, 
but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  vast  power 
of  the  Persisn  would  reduce  the  whole  of 
Greece.  They  acted  in  this  manner  to  joslify 
themaelvea,  in  addreaaing  the  Peraian  mooarch 
to  thia  cfieet:  <•  The  Greeka,  O  king,  have  so> 
licited  our  aaaistance,  who,  after  the  Atbcoi- 
ana,  are  second  to  none  in  the  number  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  our  ahipa ;  but  we  did  not 
wiah  to  oppose  your  designs,  or  to  do  any  thing 
hoatile  to  your  wisbea.**  By  thia  language 
they  hoped  tm  obtain  more  fiavooiaMe  osndi- 
tiona ;  in  which  they  do  not  to  me  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  unreaaonable ;  they  had  pre- 
viously eoneertcd  their  excuse  to  the  Graeki. 
When  the  Greeka  reproached  them  for  with- 
holding the  promised  aiiceour,  they  replied  that 
they  had  abedntely  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes :  but  that  the  northeast  winds  would 
not  sufier  them  to  paaa  the  promontory  of 
Malea ;  and  that  it  waa  thia  accident  alone,  net 
any  want  of  seal,  which  prevented  their  arrivtl 
at  Salamia  till  after  the  battle.  It  was  thai 
they  attempted  to  delude  the  Grc^kii 
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CLXIX.  The  Cretan!  being  in  like  in«n- 
ner  eolicitrU  by  the  Grecian  envoys  to  aMiat 
the  common  cauwi,  determined  to  coniuli  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  about  the  expedienc-y  of  such 
a  measure :  **  Incousiderate  as  you  are,"  re- 
ptietl  the  priestess,  *'  has  not  Minos  given  yon 
sufficient  cause  to  regret  the  part  you  tuok  with 
TSitpect  to  Menetaus  ?  The  Greeks  refused  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  Minos,^  at  Cainicus, 
though  you  assisted  them  to  punish  the  rape  of  a 
Spartan  woman  by  a  barbarian.'*  This  answer 
induced  the  Cretans  to  refuse  their  assistance. 

CLXX.  It  is  said  that  Minoa  coming  to  Si- 
cania,  now  called  Sicily,  in  search  of  Dcdalus,' 


4  Mimm.y^Tht  Crstans  hitd  sent  s'lne  f  rees  to  the 

Trojan  «ar,under  ibec^nduciuf  Id  insneusaDd  Marion. 

Id  imeoeus  whc  n  dsscendiintiif  Min  >s,  and  nl  hisdealh 

tile  gvwernment  rf  the  funny  i>f  Min  §  ceased.    Mtnos 

•apellad  frvn  Cfeie  the  BbedaiiMncs;  seeihe  Moaysisea 

of  N  10008,  ci;sd  I  y  Meuraius,  p.  120.  Those  who  seuled 

wkh  Min  ••  at  Crete,  are  the  first  whom  the  Grecian 

history  records  f  r  their  p  iwer  and  dominion  at  sea ;  he 

•ztMMlad  bis  Jurisdiction  to  the  coasts  of  Carta  oo  the 

OD0  hjind«  and  ui  the  cities  «^f  Greece  on  the  other ;  usiog 

his  p  wer  whh  ro«ideraii  »n  and  ju8iice,and  empl  yinc  it 

aeainatth  se  law|e»s  r>veri  and  ptraies  who  infrisied  the 

■etfhljNiiriaB  istitnds,  and  loths  pr.4ectluo  and  support 

of  the  Injured  and  distressed.    If  he  be  rsprssenied  in 

wnrae  c  lours  by  s  >nie  authors,  the  painting  is  the  hand 

of  itiie  whft  c-tpisd  from  ih  se,  whiise  mpios  and  oppres- 

sA^'O  had  pr tv»lced end fik bis  resemoient.    Minos  was 

D.  gmmB  recMtwosd  f  r  bis  srms  abr>ad,  than  f  r  his  p  !• 

Icj  mnd  g'Mid  giiTernment  at  h  -me,  he  is  snid  to  have 

framed  a  b  dy  of  laws.  Wider  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  f  r 

bis  subiscia  ^4  Crets,  and,  though  thia  may  have  the  air 

of  a  T'  >mance,  loventeil,  as  sach  rspons  were,  to  gi  ve  the 

better  sancii  n  to  his  liiws,  yet  It  is  confessed,  says  Stra- 

bo,  tlwt  Crate  ia  ancient  times  was  s  t  well  governed, 

that  iba  l«at  suias  of  Oresca,  especially  the  Spartan, 

did  ntif  disdain  to  transcribe  many  of  its  laws,  and  to 

firm  the  |il»n  of  their  govemment  according  to  thia 

m^td«l.    Lycargos  rstlred  Into  Crete,  and  transcrfbed 

Ha  lawa.'-linim'HS,  p.  10:  they  related  principally  to 

iDiliLary  pi'lnts.    A.  Oellius  records  one  Instance  of  this 

aCT««mcot  of  the  military  s^*rt,  in  giving  the  onset  to 

liKttle,  I.  i.  c.  II.  there  are  many  others  In  Mevrsius. 

Bttsidas  PUto  and  £pli>  rus,  msmionad  by  Stvat^ts  ws 

may  add  Xenophon  and  P  lybius,  bearing  their  witness 

tu  tihbat  I  have  atntve  said  of  the  ancisnt  Crstans*  char- 

mamr.    As  It  was  gained  I7,  so  It  fcll  wkh,  the  descend' 

aota  ot  Miooa;  f  »r  when  the  Carians  kad  expelled  the 

r>rmer,  and  were  become  masters  of  the  Island,  as  Dio> 

dorua  Siculus  suppuses  that  they  did  siM>n  after  the  Tro> 

ir  ib  *ok  T.  at  the  end,)  Crete  became  a  den  of  ly- 

ind  a  nest  of  pirates,  as  inlkmtus  f  ^r  their  thefts 

ao«i  iojustice  as  ths  Eteocretaos  had  been  iamous  fji 

th^ir  ofiposiu  virtues.— 7*. 

S  Z3teAi/MS.}— Di  donn  Siculus  gives  ths  fLiUowlag 
aco  •eiiu  of  Dsdalus,  book  iv.  c.  76. 

P^Klalus  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  family  of  Erechtheus; 
be  ^raa  aminently  skilful  as  an  architect,  as  a  statuary 
Aod  engraver.  He  had  snrived  at  sj  grsat  excellence, 
lb*t  bis  pi>sterity  b  tasted  of  his  figures,  that  thsy  afi- 
ne^are*!  to  sea  and  to  m  tve  like  human  beings.  He  waa 
iH«i  lirai  who  f  rmed  eyes  to  hie  flgures,and  represented 
thM  lisa>tas  and  arms  corrscUy  and  distinctly.   Before  his 


perished  by  a  violent  death.*  Not  long  afVer- 
warda,  actuated  aa  it  were  by  some  divine  inv- 
pu!se,  all  the  Cretans  in  a  body,  except  the 
Policbnitcs  and  the  Prssians,  passed  over  with 
a  grvat  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  for  live  years  laid 
close  siege  to  Camicua,  inhabited  i^ven  to  my 
time  by  the  Agrigcntines.  Unable  either  to 
take  the  place  or  continae  the  aiege,  they  wer* 
compelled  by  famine  to  retire  ,*  a  furious  tem- 
pest attacked  them  off  the  coaat  of  lapygia,  and 
drove  them  ashore.  As  their  vessels  were 
destroyed,  and  they  were  unable  to  refum  to 
Crete,  they  remained  there,  and  built  the  town 
of  Hyria.  Instead  of  Cretana  they  took  the 
name  of  Measapian  lapygea,^  and  from  being 
islanders  they  became  inhabitanta  of  the  con* 


lime  artists  mads  the  eyes  of  their  fibres  closed,  the 
hands  suspended  cl  se  to  the  sides.  His  nephew  Tal  is 
wae  his  pupil,  wh  se  ineenvliy  s«  exched  his  envy  and 
jealousy  that  he  killed  him:  f  r  this  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus,  but  flying  to  Crete,  his  tal- 
ents procured  him  sreat  reputation,  and  the  friendship 
of  M inrs.  This  he  f  'rfehed  fr  im  using  his  art  to  gratify 
the  praposierous  passion  of  Pasiphse,  the  wife  of  Min«)s; 
whence  the  story  of  the  binh  of  the  Mini'taur.  He  con- 
sequently fled  from  hence  with  his  s^tn  Icarus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  sea  where  he  perished.  D«d<*lus  went 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received  and  eniertalned  by 
Cocalus;  Minos  pursued  him  with  a  numer>us  fleet,  he 
lundsd  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum,and  sent  to  Coca- 
lus to  demand  Dwdalus.  Cocalus  Invited  him  to  a  con- 
fersiKs,  proniissd  to  flis  Dsdalus  up,  and  oflbrsd  him 
the  rites  of  hospitality ;  sftsr  which  he  sufllM^ted  Mioof 
In  s  hiH  bsth. 

It  has  been  dlspotad,  whether  wkh  the  ssslstance  of 
Dadalus,  Mln'^s  was  not  ths  inventor  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  credit  of  ths  Invsnilon  is  by  Pliny  assigned  to  the 
Etyptian ;  Ovid  very  prettily  compares  the  winding  of 
ths  Creuu  labyrinth  to  the  couras  of  the  Meander,  L 
viU.  IGO. 

ICfla  Mm  Ilqaldai  Phryfiii  MmnliT*  In  anrb 

OeOKTCBaiee  libi  fMrtww  aipidt  andM ; 
Si  aMC  ad  aolM,  mm  ia  amrt  w 


vtai^ac. 
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6  Violent  dro/A]— Zonobius  afllrms,  that  whilst  hs 
was  at  the  bath,  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  killed  him,  by 
P'luring  t>olling  f *ltch  upon  him.  Diud.irus  Siculus  says, 
that  Cocalus  having  permHts*!  him  to  do  what  he  wished, 
and  oS'ering  him  the  rites  of  hospitality,  sufl^icated  him 
in  a  bath,  of  which  the  water  was  too  h  4.  Pausanias 
says  nothing  of  the  kind  of  death  which  Minos  died ;  he 
satisfled  himsslf  with  saying,  that  the  daughters  of  Coca- 
lus were  sf  pleased  witl^  Dwdalus  on  account  of  his  In- 
renuity,  that  10  oblige  him,  they  res'lved  to  destroy 
Minos.  The  vl. ilent  death  of  this  prince  caussd  S^  >pho- 
cles  to  wrKe  a  tragedy,  called  Minos,  ss  appsars  from 
Clemens  Alexaodrinus  or  Camicoi,  as  we  find  in  Aths- 
nwus.— I^wrAer. 

7  Ai^/rcs.]'-So  called  from  lapyx,  the  name  of  tha 
s  )n  of  Diadatos.  Upyx  was  also  the  name  of  the  wssl^ 
era  wind.    See  H  mce ; 

OMriciisallii] 
VflBtia 
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tirwnt.  From  Hyria  tbey  tent  out  feveral 
colonies ;  with  tbeM,  the  Tarentines  being 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  most  destmcttve  ho^ 
tilities,  received  the  severest  defeat  we  ever 
remember  to  have  beard  related.  The  Ta- 
rentiiies  were  not  on  this  occasion  the  onljr 
sufferers ;  the  people  of  Rhegium,  who  bad 
been  instigated  by  Myeithus,  son  of  Choeros,  to 
assist  the  Tarenlines,  sustained  a  loss  of  three 
thousand  men  ;  the  particular  loss  of  the  Tar^ 
enttnes  baa  not  been  recorded.  Myeithus  had 
been  one  of  the  domestics  of  Anaxilaua,  and 
bad  been  ltd  to  take  care  of  Rhegium  :  being 
driven  thence,  he  resided  afterwarda  at  Tegea 
in  Arcadia,  and  consecrated  a  great  number 
of  statues  *  in  Olympia. 

CLXXT.  My  remarks  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  have  interrupt- 
ed the  thread  of  my  narration.  Crete  being  thus 
left  without  inbabitanta,  the  Prasians  say,  that 
various  emigrants  resorted  there,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Greeks.  In  the  third  age 
after  the  death  of  Minos,  happened  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  the  Cretans  were  no  contempti- 
ble allies  to  Menelaus.  On  their  return  from 
Troy,  and  as  some  have  asserted  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  part  they  had  taken,  a  aevere  pe^ 
tilence  and  famine  deatroved  them  and  their 
cattle ;  they  who  survived,  were  joined  by 
others  who  migrated  te  them,  aad  thus  was 
Crete  a  third  time  peopled.  By  reealling  these 
incidents  to  their  remembrance,  the  Pythian 
checked  their  inclination  to  assist  the  Greeks. 

CLXXIL  The  Thessalians  were  from 
the  beginning  compelled  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Medes,  taking  care  to  ahow  their  dislike  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Aleuade.  As  soon  as  they 
hesrd  that  the  Persian  bad  paased  over  into 
Europe,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  isthmus, 
where  wrre  assembled  the  public  counsellors  of 
Greece,  deputed  from  those  states  which  were 


AfSIDi 


The  parlcolsra  nf  the  baiile,  mentioned  h  iie  subse- 
quent part  of  the  cha|N«r,  may  be  fjund  at  leogih  In 
Diodonia  Siculos,  bonk  K.  chap.  SL 

I  Oreat  number  ^e/o/MM.j— These  are  speclfletf  In 
Ptettsanfafl ;  thej  consisted  of  the  stntuea  <>f  Amphltrlte, 
Neptane,  and  Veita,  bj  the  hand  nf  Olnucoe,  an  Anrive : 
there  were  ti\a•^  Proeerpine,  Venus,  Ganymede,  Dhina, 
Hmier  and  Heeind ;  next  these  were  fscuUpius  and 
Bysela,  wiih  A«<io.  These  with  many  others  were 
given  by  Myeithus,  in  consequence  of  a  tuw  made  on 
account  of  his  soO|  who  was  aiBicied  wiih  a  danserous 
disease.— 7*. 


most  zealous  to  defend  their  country.  On  ihu 
arrival  the  Thcssalian  deputies  thus  spske: 
«•  Men  of  Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dffend 
the  Olympic  atraits,  for  the  common  security 
of  Thessaly,  and  of  all  Greece.  We  on  oar 
parts  are  ready  to  assist  in  this»  but  you  oiiis^ 
also  send  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  whiCh 
if  you  omit  to  do,  we  shall  undoubtedly  anke 
our  terms  with  the  PersianaL  It  cannot  be 
just  tbst  we,  who  from  our  situation  are  SMie 
immediately  ei posed  to  danger,  should  peridi 
alone  on  your  account.  If  you  refuse  to  sent 
us,  you  cannot  eipect  us  to  exert  ourselves  for 
yoo.  Our  inability  to  resist  will  justify  our 
conduct,  snd  we  shall  endeavour  to  provide  ilor 
our  own  aecurity.'* 

CLXXill.  The  Greeks  in  eonseqeenct 
determined  to  send  a  body  of  infantry  by  set  to 
defend  theae  straits.  As  soon  as  their  (brccf 
were  ready  they  passed  the  Euripns.  Arrivio| 
at  Alus,  in  Achaia,'  ihey  disembarked,  snd  pro- 
ceeded towards  Thessaly.  They  advanced  to 
Tempo,  to  the  passage  which  connects  tbc 
lower  parts  of  Macedonia  with  Thestsly, 
near  the  river  Peneua,  betwixt  Olympus  snd 
OsNa  ;  here  they  encamped,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  and  thej 
were  joined  by  the  Theaaalian  horse.  Tbs 
Lacedsemonians  were  led  by  Boenetus,  son 
of  Carenua,  one  of  the  Polemarrhs,'  tkoo^h 
not  of  the  blood-royat  Themiatodes,  son  of 
Neocles,  commanded  the  Atheniana.  Here 
they  remained  but  a  few  daya;  for  Alsxsnder, 
aon  of  AmyaAaa,  the  Macedonian,  aent  to  tbrn, 
recommending  their  retreat,  from  their  total 
inability  to  make  any  stand  against  the  Isnd  tod 
sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  niunbers  he  ex- 
plained. The  Greeks  thinking  the  advice  rrt- 
sonable,Bnd  the  Macedonian  amicable  towtrdi 
them,  regulated  their  oonduct  by  it  I  sa 
rather  inclined  to  impute  the  part  they  acted 
to  their  feata,  being  informed  that  there  vst 
another  paasagc  into  Thessaly,  through  tbs 
country  of  Perrbvbi,  in  the  higher  rrgioD  of 

t  bt  ArUia.'}-  Achala  flosaas  hers  Phifaiiiia,  b  Tbes. 
saly.^See  Stroho^h.  Ix. 

3  ChM^/AePoleffiarrAe.}— Tbepolcenarcheeemtte 
have  had  separate  and  distinct  dutieB  in  peace  and  io 
war ;  in  peace,  as  I  have  elsewhere  t>t)aerved,  it  was  k^ 
business  to  superintend  the  stranfers  reeidem  In  Sparu, 
as  well  as  tn  see  |0  the  maintenance  of  the  cKUdrss  ef 
ib»se  who  died  in  the  public  service. 

In  war  he  seems  to  have  lieen  a  kind  of  ahl  ito  len^i 
tn  the  kins,  and  to  have  commonlcaied  his  <«dsrs  »•  ibe 
troops.  We  may  presume,  from  «kat  BertWI<4us  aiys 
i n  the  rxinclusion  « f  the  itara^ raph,  tli«t  Ihe  Pwl 
were  generally  of  the  bloodrrwyal.— S*. 
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Macedonia,  near  the  city  Gonnoa,  and  through 
thia  the  arroy  ofXerxea  did  actually  paaa.  The 
Orecka  retired  to  their  ahipa,  and  returned  to 
the  iflthmua. 

Cf.XXlV.  Thia  expedition  to  Theaaaly 
waa  undertaken  when  the  king  waa  preparing 
to  paaa  into  Europe,  and  waa  already  at  Aby- 
doa.  The  Thesaalianav  foraaken  by  their  aHiea, 
loat  no  time  in  treating  with  the  Medea ;  they 
entered  warmly  into  the  king'a  affaira,  and 
proved  themaelvea  remarkably  uaefol. 

CLXXV.  The  Gieeka,  after  their  letom 
to  the  iethinofl,  in  conaequence  of  the  advice  of 
A  lex  antler,  called  a  council  to  deliberate  how 
and  where  they  ahould  commence  hoatilitiea. 
It  waa  ultimately  ^ittermined  to  defend  the 
atraita  of  Thermopyls,  aa  being  not  only  nar- 
rower than  thoae  of  Theaaaly,  but  atao  within 
a  feaa  dtatance.  Of  that  other  avenue  by 
which  the  Greeka  at  Thermopyla  were  aur- 
priaed,  tbey  bad  net  the  amalleat  knowledge, 
till,  having  arrived  there,  tbey  were  ahown  it 
by  the  Trachiniana.  To  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  Barbariana  to  Greece,  they  undertook 
to  guard  thia  paanage;  their  fleet  they  reaolved 
to  aend  to  Artemiaiom  on  the  coast  of  Htatiso- 
tia.  These  placea  are  ao  contiguooa,  that  a 
communication  betwixt  the  twoarmaroeBta  was 
cxCreniely  easy. 

ChXXVU  The  above  placea  may  be  thus 
deacribed : — ArtCroinium,*  beginning  from  the 
Thracian  aea,  gradually  contracts  itself  into  a 
ttaffo^  atrait  betwixt  the  island  of  Sciathua 
and  the  eontinent  of  Magnesia.  At  the  atraita 
of  Buboaa  Artemisium  meets  the  coast,  upon 
wrhicb  ia  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  entrance  in- 
to Greece  by  the  way  of  Trachis  is  in  its  nar- 
roareat  part  half  a  plethrum ;  compared  with 
the  reet  of  the  country,  the  part  most  con- 
tracted lies  before  and  behind  Thermopyla;^ 
bebiod,  near  the  Alpeni,  there  ia  room  only 

4  ArUnUaiiim.']'~Accofd\ng  to  tbii  descriptlnn,  Arte- 
mlviam  Is  the  name  of  ibe  whole  sea,  frs>in  Sepias  to  the 
Ceavitn  promtntiry. 

5  T%erm  fttfia  ]— An  azeelUm  plan  of  ths  tiraHa  of 
ThermriijylflB,  as  they  at  present  appear,  may  be  seen  in 
xlie  clMrta  of  the  Voymre  do  Jeune  Anacharais.  The 
dracHpti  m  whith  Livj  gives  of  them  has  been  greatly 
Acbnired.— Siee  Illier  xxxvl.  c.  lo. 

**  Extrem  •&  ail  orionlmn  m'>ntee  (Bum  vncant ;  qiMk. 
ratn  quorl  alMsaimum  eat,  CaUitlronv>n  Jippeliatnr,  in 
cii|ini  v.ille  ad  Maliacum  slnoro  verireme  iter  est  non  la> 
tioa  quam  LX  passus.  H»c  ana  milliaris  via  est,  qua 
trailucl  exerciiQS,  si  nnn  prohllieAniar,  poesint.  Ideo 
PjrUSy  el  abnUie,  quia  cnlids  aquw  in  ipsis  (aucibus  sunt, 
Tni«mr>p>i«  locus  ap|iellaiur,  nohilis  Lacedsemonionim 
ad  m  sus  Persas  nurte  magis  memorabili  qtaro  pugaa." 


for  a  aingle  ea;riage;  before,  near  the  river 
Phoenix,  hy  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  dimen- 
aiona  of  the  paaaage  are  the  aame.  To  the 
weat  of  Thermopyls  ia  a  steep  and  inocceaai- 
ble  mountain,  which  extenda  aa  far  as  CEta » 
to  the  east,  it  ia  bounded  by  the  ahoala  and  by 
the  aea.  In  theae  atraita  there  are  warm  baths 
which  the  nativea  call  Chytri,  near  which  ia 
an  altar  aacred  to  Hercolea.  The  place  waa 
formerly  defended  by  a  wall  and  by  ^atea :  the 
wall  waa  buiU  by  the  Phoceans,  through  fear 
of  the  Theaaaliana,  who  came  from  Theapro* 
tia,  to  eatabliah  themaelvea  in  ^olia,  where 
they  now  reaide.  The  Theaaaliana  endeavour- 
ing to  expel  them,  the  Phocaana  erected  the 
wail  to  protect  them;  and  to  make  the  place 
marshy  and  impaaaable,  they  aufiered  the  above- 
mentioned  warm  aprioga  to  empty  themaelvee, 
using  every  expedient  to  prevent  the  incuraiona 
of  the  Theaaaliana.  The  wall  had  in  a  gr^t 
meaaure  mouldered  away  from  length  of 
time:  it  waa  repaired,  beoauae  it  waa  here  d^ 
termined  to  repel  the  Barbarian  frcHn  Greece. 
In  the  vicinity  ia  a  place  caHed  Alpent,  which 
the  Oreaka  made  a  repoaitoiy  for  their  pro- 
visions. 

CLXXVII.  The  Greeka  from  every  con- 
aideration  deemed  thia  place  the  moat  eligible. 
After  much  oautioua  iiiapection  and  delilieia- 
tion,  they  concluded  that  the  Barbariana  could 
not  here  avail  themaelvea  either  of  their  num- 
bera  or  their  cavalry ;  here  therefore  they  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  disturber  of  their  country. 
As  soon  aa  they  were  informed  of  hia  arrival 
in  Pieria,  they  left  the  iathmus ;  the  land  fareea 
proceeding  to  Thermopybe,  the  fleet  to  Arte- 
misium. 

CLXXVIII.  Whilst  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  of  their  council,  resorted 
to  their  several  atationa,  the  Delphiana,  anxioua 
for  themselves  artd  for  Greece,  conaulted  the 
oracle.  They  were  directed,  in  reply,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  winds,  for  they  would 
prove  the  beat  alliea  of  Greece.  The  Del- 
phiana loat  no  time  in  communicating  thia 
anawer  to  thoae  Greeka  who  were  sealous  for 
their  liberty,  and  who  greatly  dreading  the 
Barbarian,  thought  it  deaerved  their  everlaating 

The  gates  of  public  huildin^s  were  called  hj  the 
Greeks  »wf  «<r  the  pilei  of  cities  wKa*.— ^e  Suidas  at 
the  word  wuKut,  See  also  Perizunius'a  nule  to  JElian* 
tKKtlc  iii.  c.  23. 

**  The  narmw  entrance  of  Greece,^'  sajre  Mr.  GibOon 
describing  the  march  uf  Aiaric  inu*  Greece,  "was  pto 
faablj  anlaiged  b7  each  sticcesalve  ravisher.""?*. 
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gratitude.  An  illar  Wit  Immediately  erected, 
and  aacrifioe  oflfered  to  the  winds  in  Thvia, 
where  is  a  temple  in  honour  of  Thyia,  daughter 
of  CephiwUK,*  from  whom  the  place  has  its 
name.  In  consequence  of  the  ahove  oracle, 
the  D<*lphisns  to  this  day  supplicate  the  winds. 

CLXXIX.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  moving 
from  Therma,  despatched  ten  of  their  swinest 
■ailing  vesnels  to  Sciathus,  where  were  three 
gusrdships  of  the  Greekn,  of  Trcezene,  ^gins, 
and  Athens.  These  on  sight  of  the  Barbarian 
vessel,  tmmediatply  fled. 

CLXXX.  The  Barbarians,  after  a  pursuit, 
took  the  Troezenian  vessel  commended  by 
Praxinus.  The  most  valiant  of  the  crew  they 
sacrificed  on  the  prow  of  their  ship,  thinking  it 
a  favourable  omen  that  their  first  Greek  cap- 
ture was  of  no  mean  distinction.  The  nnme 
of  the  man  they  slew  was  Leon,  and  to  bis 
name  perhsfM  he  owed  his  fate. 

CliXXXI.  The  vessel  of  iGgtna  occssion- 
ed  the  enemy  more  trouble ;  it  was  commanded 
by  Asontdes,  and  among  tta  warriors  was 
Pythes,'  tfon  of  Ischenous,  who  on  that  day 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  his  ship 
was  taken  he  persevered  in  hia  resistance,  till 
he  was  cut  in  pieces :  at  length  he  fell,  but,  as 
he  discovered  some  signs  of  life,  the  Persians, 
in  admiration  of  his  valour,  made  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  preserve  him,  bathing  his  woundi 
with  myrrh,  and  applying  to  them  bandages  of 
cotton.'     On  their  return  to  their  camp,  they 


1  T^yta,  daughter  qf  Ccf^i«nM.]— Marcher  quotes 
ftivn  PausaitiHe  the  f  lluwtng  punfe. 

«<ChheraMy  ihaiCHiuliiii,  a  native  of  the  cimnlry, 
had  a  dausthter  named  Thyta ;  the  wae  priesteis  of 
B.icchus,  and  waa  the  first  who  celebrated  orgies  in  hon- 
our of  that  ?«<d.  Fritm  this  time,  all'  those  were  called 
Thyirfdes,  wh  >  l«came  frantic  in  honiiur  of  this  gi>d. 
They  Siiy  als  •  that  Delphus  was  the  son  of  that  Thyla 
ty  Ap  U  •;  others  strain  say,  that  the  mother  of  Delphus 
was  Melsena,  the  dauf hter  of  Ophlssas.** 

Si  ratio  and  Pluiarch  discerned  a  great  alRnhy  and 
likeness  bet"  een  the  frantic  riles  nf  Cybele,  the  orgia  of 
Biicchus,  anti  the  mysteries  of  Pan.— T. 

3  PyfA.'s.]— Betlanaer  in  a  Ions  note  endsavmirs  to 
pr  >ve  that  it  sh  nil.i  be  Pytheas,and  not  ^ihss.  To  all 
his  arguments  T  am  satisfied  t  •  oppose  the  learned  au- 
th  rity  if  1/  nrrinus,  who  writes  the  nominative  case 
Pylhes.  — Lflr.  her. 

3  Dai.diret  '/  rol/on.]— I  have  proved  in  anollwr 
pl!ice  ih  (I  Byssiis  was  c  aiun.  A  very  learned  roan  has 
oljected  f*  me,  that  as  the  tree  which  pruduces  attum 
wiis  n.  t  rul  ivaled  in  E?ypl,  in  the  time  of  Prosper  Al- 
piiii'fi,  exrei4  in  ?Nrt1eriS,  it  must  necessarily  in  the  time 
of  Her<«d  lus,  hnve  been  still  more  uncommon;  which 
induces  him  t  >  I  elieve.  with  faher  Hard(min,lhat  it  is  a 
sr«citfii  of  fine  linen.  This  d  les  not  v>  me  seem  conclu- 
sive.  It  vx\yy  I  c  re  ts  'mtbly  suppr«sed  that  the  HivhIs  may 
In  a  great  decree  have  dcstiviyed  that  plant*  aiid  |.«inicu- 


exhibited  him  to  the  whole  army  *  as  a  man  d» 
aerving  universal  esteem ;  whilst  tbcjr  treated 
the  rest  of  the  crew  as  vile  slaves. 

CLXXXII.  Two  of  the  vesaeb  beiogtboi 
taken,  the  third,  commanded  by  Pbormoi,  an 
Athenian,  in  its  endeavour  to  escape,  went 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.  The  Bar- 
barians took  the  ship  but  not  its  crew.  Tbe 
Athenians  got  on  shore,  and  proceeding  through 
Thessaly,  arrived  safe  at  Athena.  TheGr«eu 
stationed  at  Artemisium  were  made  acqiMint* 
ed  with  the  above  event  by  aignals  of  fire  frees 
Sciathus.  They  iuKtantly  retired  in  alarm  to 
Chalcis,  with  the  view  of  guarding  tbe  Euripo^ 
They  did  not  however  omit  to  place  daily  cen- 
tinels  on  the  heigh ta  of  Euboea. 

CLXXXIII.  Three  of  ten  BarbarUn  vrs. 
sels  sailed  to  the  rock  called  Mjrmes,  betwixt 
Sciathus  and  Mttgoesia.  Here  they  erected  a 
cr.Iumn,  with  stones  which  they  brought  with 
them  for  that  purpose.  They  spent  elcvca 
days  on  this  cruise,  after  the  king*s  departore 
from  Therma,  being  conducted  aafe  with  res- 
pect to  this  rock  by  Psmmon  the  Scjriso. 
Sailing  from  the  above  place,  they  in  one  day 
paased  along  the  coast  of  Magneaia  to  Sepias, 
on  the  shore  which  lies  betwixt  the  town  of 
Casthansa  and  the  coast  of  Siepas, 

Urly  since  Egypt  isliecnnM  barbantas(devefi«sbaftw«^ 
This  nMy  be  ime  causa  of  its  scarcity  in  the  lime 4i(Pn«> 
per  Alpinus,  and  d  )C8  not  pr  < vc  to  nie  that  ii  was  acar^ 
in  the  time  of  Her  nl'itus,  or  even  bef  re  his  time.  Ao 
cording  lo  my  tnterf «eiaU  'ii,  Uie  Farsiaiis  Imuid  te 
w.iumis  of  Pythes  wi*Ji  cotiun ;  we  in  similar  cases  oaa 
lint :  l.ut  the  Egyiniuns  at  this  day  use  lint  of  tiMMia 
wininds  and  a  iras.— /.orrAtfr. 

I  d'l  not  lcn>w  whether  what  I  have  to  ofler,  la  coa> 
tradictiim  to  M.  Larcher's  opini  n  on  this  sul  ject,  imy 
l«  thi>uBht  satisfMCl  'ry,  but  I  think  that  they  merit  the 
attention  of  the  Eneliah  reader.  I  have  bef  re  ut-srmdi 
that  the  finest  linen  \A  Eeypi  was «  f  a  very  eneise  na- 
ture, of  whatever  it  was  c«>mposed;  and  1  find  ia£i*- 
Iciel,  xxvii.7.  the  f  Hawing  verse: 

BT2:i:0£/(iT»  y9is,ik.iji«  IS  AirTITTOT  lyiriTt  ri« 
rrfw^M,  Ttw  v«f<l(*irat  rti  !•{•»,  a«i  rtf <2aJLttt  «t 
vjiKtvaov  sa<  vcf  ;wf  av  is  t»»  9^W9%  CJi«*r*i.  ks*  i^imti 
irtf  i£«x,s>s  rov.  Which  our  transluUirs  have  thus  rai>' 
dered: 

Fine  linen  vrith  bnidered  w-»rk  from  Epypt,  waa  thai 
which  th.tu  spreadrat  f  nh  to  I  e  thy  smII  ;  Hue  an<l  \*a' 
\>\p  fr>m  the  isles  fElisha  was  that  which  c  vered  llKc 

That  Bvrric  Is  pr  >perfy  expressed  by  tbe  w  rd  lioen, 
I  believe;  but  why  it  shituld  tw  rendered  finclineat  I 
am  at  a  1  'ss  to  imacine.  We  are  expressly  told  that  It 
WIIS  used  fir  st'l-cl  'th,  and  was  pr  tmi  ly  "fa  suLstoncs 
equally  c^rse  jrlth  thai nien'l'ned  by  Tirgil: 

IVmn  in  ctAonim  ftot  Bittrii  vdaBriaa  HatK  T. 

4  They  exhibilid  him  to  the  tchUe  am^J-See  S«Dr 
eca  de  Ira : 

**  At  meherculcs  vir  ms^us  et  Justus,  f  niaairisa 
qucmque  ex  h  sni  us  aula,  et  pn*  liLertaie  ac  saluis  ;a 
trisD  pertinaciaaiiiiuin,  auspicil.'* 
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Cl.XXXiy.  Thus  far,  atid  to  Thenno- 
fjlm,  the  trmy  of  Xerxes  met  with  no  misfor- 
tone.  The  number  of  the  YeeieU  which  left 
Asia  amounted,  if  my  conjectorea  have  not  de- 
eeiTcd  me,  to  twelve  hundred  and  seven.  The 
complement  of  the  crews  by  which  they  were 
originally  *  manned,  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred,  composed  of  the 
different  auxiliaries,  and  allowing  two  hundred 
men  to  each  vessel :  to  these,  independent  of 
their  own  proper  crews,  are  to  be  added  thirty 
of  either  Persians,  Medes,  or  Sacs.  The  whole 
number  of  thei«  last  was  thirty-six  thousand 
two  bandred  and  ten ;  to  the  above  are  also  to 
be  added  those  who  were  on  board  the  vessels 
of  fifky  oars,  to  which  we  may  allow  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  men  to  each.  The  whole  number 
therefore  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been 
three  thousand,  and  of  the  men  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.  Thus  the  fleet  which  left 
Asia  wss  composed  of  five  hundred  seventeen 
thoaeaml  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  in- 
fantry consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
men ;  the  number  of  the  cavalry  was  eighty 
thoasand.  The  Arabians  with  their  camels, 
and  the  Africans  in  their  chariots,  were  twenty 
thousand  mure.  The  above  was  the  armament 
which  left  Asia ;  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
menial  attendants,  the  transports  which  carried 
the  pPYvisions,  and  their  crews. 

CLXXXV.  To  these  are  still  to  be  added 
all  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Eu- 
rope ;  of  the  precise  number  of  which  we  can 
cmly  speak  from  opinion.  The  Greeks  of 
Thrace,  and  of  the  islands  contiguous,  furnish- 
ed one  hundred  and  twenty  vesaela,  the  crews 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  thbusand 
DBen  ;  a  body  of  land  forces  was  also  provided 
by  the  Thracians,  Pasoniana,  the  Eordi,  Bot- 
ti^eans,*  Chalcidians,  Brygians,  Pierians,  Ma- 
cedonians, Perrhiebians,  Eoienes,  Dolopes, 
Ma^nesians,  Achaans,  and  the  other  people 


6  OriginaUjf.^—Thti  Is,  I  suppose,  without  the  tr'xipa 
<wt»icli  t'^o  kiog  added  U  his  annaroeal  in  progreM  from 
Aeti*  >o  Eompe. 

S  J3  jitUuvu.}-'ThB  B  Ativans  ware  of  Athenian  ori- 
gin, «nd  acceding  to  Aristotle,  from  thoio  children 
wti  vsn  the  Athenians  sent  to  Minos  in  Crete  bj  way  of 
triijute.  These  children  grew  old  in  that  Island,  gaining 
their  ti  vclili(»  ^  by  the  Ubour  of  their  hands.  The  Cre. 
tatne*  In  com|>lImce  with  same  vow,  sent  to  Del|ihi  the 
^f.0t^njits!*fihelr  citizens,  to  whim  they  added  these 
^^0C«ndints '  f  ihe  Aiheninas.  As  they  could  n<>t  subsist 
tttmr^^  they  went  iu  Italy,  and  established  themselves  In 
1^  t  «X  ^  •  f""*'*^  hence  they  went  tu  Thrace,  where  they 
«fMi  name  uf  Bjttleans.— ZordUr. 


who  inhabit  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace.  The 
amount  of  all  these  was  I  believe  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  These  collectively,  added 
to  the  Asiatic  forces,  make  two  millions,  six 
hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  fighting  men. 

CLXXXVI.  Great  as  the  number  of  these 
forces  was,  the  number  of  the  menial  attendants, 
of  the  crews  on  board  the  trans(K>rts  csrrying 
the  provisions,  and  of  the  other  vessels  follow- 
ing the  fleet,  was  I  believe  still  greater.  I  will 
however  suppose  them  equal.  Thus  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  Xerxes,  son  of  Dsrios,  conducted  to 
Sepias  and  to  Thermopylc  an  army  consisting 
of  Hve  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

CL.YXXVII.  The  above  was  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  tr«K>ps  of  Xerxes ;  as  to  the  women 
who  prepared  the  bread,  the  concubines  and 
eunuchs,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  ascertain 
their  number.  The  baggage- wsggons  also,  the 
beasts  of  burtlen,  and  the  Indian  dogs,  which 
accompanied  the  army,  defied  all  computation. 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  thst  the  waters  of 
some  rivers  were  exhausted :  but  we  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  how  provision  could  he  sop- 
plied  to  so  vast  a  multitude.  According  to  a 
calculation  made  by  myself,  ifeach  of  the  above 
number  had  only  a  chcenix  of  corn  a  day,  there 
would  every  day  be  consumed  ^  ten  thnussnd 
three  hundred  and  forty  medironi.*  Neither 
does  this  computation  comprehend  the  quantity 
allowed  to  the  women,  eunuchs,  cattle,  and 
dogs.  Amongst  all  these  myriads  of  men,  with 
respect  to  grace  and  dignity  of  person,'  no  one 


7  Every  day  bt  <"o»i*t«m«7.3— Maltland,  who  I  believe 
is  ffenomlly  atlnwed  tn  tw  a  fiiithfiil  and  accurate  his- 
t-trinn,  furnishes  ua  with  a  table  of  the  nuiniity  of  cattle 
consumed  annually  In  London,  above  thirty  years  ago, 
when  that  city  was  ikr  less  populous  than  it  Is  at  pre- 
sent; 

Beeves 1K244 

Calves mjm 

H»rs  18P,9T2 

Pics 62,000 

Sheep  and  Iambs       ...     711,123 

The  mist  iuquisiiive  calculatr^rs  seem  n iw  aereed  In 
all  nvin«*,  up'm  an  average,  to  the  metropolis  a  nitllioa 
of  inhabitants.— T. 

8  il/e<l/fnMi.>-There  were  f  my-elght  chcenices  in  one 
medimnus ;  ace  ^rding  therefore  to  the  ralrulnii'in  of  He. 
rodotus,  there  ousht  to  have  been  &,296i>^20  men.  Titers 
is  f  ourse  a  misuke  either  in  the  number  of  roidiaml 
or  of  the  iriM>()s. 

9  Gia  €  ami  dignity  trf  permm.y^ 

Tlnt«ch  all  tiMmfina  frhich  ■d'wwi  Impr'la 
Or  fnrM  iii*  pnw«r,  Iht  Honrrb  on 
Xlary«iaiBoagllwHB«lUioM«Bii.J . 
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better  deserved  (he  supreme  commend  than 
XerxtM  himself. 

OLXXXVIII.  The  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
betwixt  the  town  of  Casthaniea  and  the  shores 
of  Sepias,  there  stationed  themselves,  the  fore- 
most drawing  close  to  land,  the  others  lying 
on  their  anchora  behind.  As  the  shore  was  uf 
no  grest  extent,  the  fleet  was  ranged  in  eight 
regular  divisions,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
main  sea,  in  which  aituation  they  passed  the 
DtghL  On  the  approach  of  day,  the  sky  and 
the  aea,  which  had  before  been  serene,  were 
violently  disturbed :  a  furious  storm  arose,  at- 
tended with  a  violent  squall  of  wind  from  tbr 
east,*  which  the  inhabitants  of  theae  parts  call 


Om  who  in  bcMtenoi  ffliiara  BigM  eoaiptni^ 

Or  totrcrioc MK,  witb  X«i3n.    0 

or  all  but  vlilM,  doomV  to  abow  how 

Hew  9nakt  "^Ibmrt  Iwr  hinboa 

Tbc  dum  of  bciuiry,  ib4  Um  btaii  cT  piMto  J 

Itow  inecorc  of  iMppiom.  I»w  vaia  I 
1  nvm  the  J5(itl.>-Ape1K>tes.  called  sis*)  S>>1anus  and 
Bubsolaniw.  Th«  ancieats  orie inally  used  only  ihe  f  mr 
cardinal  wiDda :  ihey  mfterwarda  added  f  lur  more.  The 
Roroana  increased  them  m  iwenty-f  lur,  and  the  moderns 
have  added  to  the  fnur  canllnal,  iwenty-eight  c  llateral 
winds.  The  annexed  uLle  may  prubatly  be  useful  to 
many  of  my  readers. 

Names  of  the  winds,  and  points  of  the  compass. 

English.  tatin  and  Greek. 

1  NoavH  1  SxFrsNTitio  orBoRSAS. 

3  North  by  east  2  Hyperboreas,Hypaquil<\Oal. 
8  Nimh  north  east  3  Aquilo.                        [licus. 

4  North  east  by  north  4  Mea  'boreaa,  Ikksaquilo,  Su- 

pernas. 
BNoktrEast  6  AaeTAPBUorBS,  Bo»An(Lio> 

6  North  east  by  cut      6Hypoccsias.  [vis,  Qkjbcvs. 

7  East  north  east  7  Cvsias,  HelleapunUus. 

8  East  by  north  8  MeBcicKflias.  Cotss. 

9  East  9  Solanvs,  SuasoLAyva,APBu- 

10  East4»y  si'uth  10  Hyfieunis,  or  Hypereurus. 

1 1  East  south  east  1 1  Euros  or  Vvliurnua. 
19  S  >uth  east  by  east      12  Meseurus. 

13  Sooth  East  13  Notapiuotbs,  Enusna. 

14  Soaih  oaat  by  south    14  Hypitphcaniir. 

15  South  south  east        15  Phomix,  Phaxniclas,  Leucon* 

ottts,  Oaneeticus. 

16  South  by  aasi  16  Mesophxn  ix. 

17  South  17  Acstkk,  Notus,  Maarons. 

18  S  >uth  by  west  18  Hyp  lilmnoiua,  Alaanus. 

19  South  south  west  19  l.ibjn-nua,  N  itulybicus,  Aus* 
10  S  nith  west  by  s;juth  90Mea  libon>ttus.  [trii^fricus. 
SI  Soptb  Wbst  21  Notosbprtbus,    Notoubt- 

ous,  AraiGus. 
22  S  luth  west  by  west   22  Hy  |*r>Iibs,    Hypafricus,  Sob> 
83  West  south  west       23  tilw.  Cvesperus. 

14  West  by  south  24  MesilibSfMes'^ser^yrus. 

S3  Wbst,  23  ZgPHTBVS,  Favomius,  Occi- 

pBirs. 
26  West  by  north  96  HyiArcestes,  Hypoconts. 

97  West  ntrth  west       27 Ar9eBies,Caurv8,Ct*ras,T%pyx. 

98  North  wen  by  west   2R  lyifsarrestes,  Mea  <  tub. 
99NobthWbst  SdZsPHTBo-BoBBAS,  BuroUtqr* 

cus,  OlympUs. 


an  Helleipontian  wind.  They  who  foiessw 
that  the  tempeat  would  still  iocmaae,  aui 
whose  aiMiatioo  was  favourable,  preveolfd 
the  effects  of  the  storm,  by  drawing  ihcir 
vessels  ashoie^  and  with  thean  pnasrvcd  their 
own  persppa  :  of  those  whom  the  horricsac 
surprised  farther  out  at  sea»  tomt  weie  diiven 
to  the  atraita  of  Pelipp,  t«xmed  Uis  Ipasi, 
others  wetnt  on  shore:  some  were  dssbed 
ag/^inst  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  olbcmcsnisd 
to  Melibooa  a«d  Caathaosa,  ao  aevere  iris  ib« 
tempest. 

VLXXXIX.  It  iaaascrted  that  the  Atbeaiun 
being  advised  by  aome  oracle  to  aolidt  the  is- 
sistance  of  their  son-io-law,  invoked  in  a  sskna 
manner  the  aid  ^f  Doreaa*'  Boreaa,  acconiiBK 
to  the  tradition  «f  the  Graeka,  married  Ociihya,' 
an  Athenian  female,  daughter  of  Ereclhem: 
from  this,  if  Uwe  way  be  balirved,  the  Athe- 
nians were  induced  |o  cooaider  Boieas  as  their 
son-in-law ;  and  during  their  station  off  ihe 
Eubqpan  Qhalcia  to  jwatch  the  motions  of  lbs 
enemy,  they  aacrificed  to  Boreaa  and  Oritbja, 
invoking  their  interpgaitioo  to  deatrpy  tbe 
Barbarian  fleat,  aa  they  had  before  done  neu 
mount  Athoa.  I  will  not  presume  lo  say,  tbsl 
in  consequence  of  their  aupplicationa  Bcnsa 
dispersed  the  Barbarian  fleet;  but  the  Athe- 
nians do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  Boreas,  who 
hsd  before  been  favourable  to  them,  repeated  bit 
efforta  to  aeaist  them  on  4his  occasion^— Thfj 
aAerwarda  erected  a  ahrine  lo  Boreas  on  (he 
banks  of  the  Ilisaoa. 


an  North  west  by  north  30  Hypncircius,  HypothnicUt. 

31  North  north  west      31  Circius,  ThrascUs.  [Sjiretn. 

32  Nnrth  by  west  32  Me»H:frciu8. 

2  iIbrriM.]~AsmBus.  bed  by  Aurora  fflw  soof,  A^ 
restrs,  Zephyrus,  Bi-ress,  and  Noins.  S  roe  haTcukfa 
B  reas  f  r  a  wind,  others  f  r  a  prince  of  Thrace.  Tm 
Boreas  went  to  Thraee  In  Aitica,  fh  m  whence  he  C3^ 
ried  Oriibya,  daughter  of  Erscibeus.  By  this  mafriif* 
he  became  son-iii-lsiw  to  Frectlieus,  and  ibe  A;heDbuu 
consequently  considered  him  as  their  ally,  calliog  kfo 
their  s  tn-iO'law  also.— £.a/v  Aer. 

3  BareoM-^Orithya.y-Ot  this  ancient  £iMe  of  Bonn 
and  Orilhya,  Milton  has  made  a  moai  beau  iful  ok  in 
one  of  his  minor  poems.  It  was  written  when  he  m 
only  seventeen,  on  the  death  uf  a  U\t  intuit  dying  ^  * 
cough: 

Ftor  aipe*  gria  Aquilo  Q»  cHvf  itHr 

By  bnitfereal  rapa  fh*  SdMnbo  iaamA  gal 

H«th0«ggM  H  touohad  bM  ddljr  IWn  BMT, 

tfJik«wi«  be.v«w  bk  «M  waited  Mt, 

TWrvbjr  to  vi|«  »my  W  Mkonv  Md^ 

or  hw^uBCSN^ied  Nd  audi  dtttdlm  AM, 

Wbidk  'ntf»(4  th«  •raHiwc^a  «{aal  ivfmmA  WMl^i 
Consult  also  Ovid,  Meuun  T|ih.  vi.  9. 
A^c<irilin<  tn  Ap'lijd  •nie«  lib.  iii.  Borsas ravialM<i ^ 
daughter  of  Ereclheus*  as  she  crt-ssed  ovar  ihe  ri'D 
Tlisaus.     ThAt  l»,  siys  Richardiwo,  shs  was  diovocd  li 
s  high  wind  crossing  that  river. 
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CXG.  In  thk  itonD,  aecoiding  to  the  lowest 
calcalatioD,  four  hundred  veeeeb  were  totally 
loit,  with  an  infinite  number  of  men,  and  a  pro- 
digtooa  treasure.  Aminodes,  son  of  Cratinus, 
a  Magnedan,  who  had  an  estate  near  Sepias, 
leaped  afterwards  Yeiy  considerable  advantage 
from  this  tempest ;  many  ▼ewels  of  gold  and 
nlYer  were  thrown  by  the  tides  upon  his  lands ; 
he  became  master  also  of  Tarious  Persian 
treasures,  and  an  immense  ^entity  of  gold. 
Although  this  ineidsot  rendered  him  affluent, 
he  was  in  other  respects  unfortunate ;  he  had 
by  some  calamity  been  deprived  of  his  children.* 

CXCI.  The  loss  of  the  pravision-tranB* 
ports,  and  of  the  other  smaller  Yessels,  was  too 
great  to  be  ascertained.  The  na^al  command- 
ers, apprehending  that  the  Thessalians  would 
sYail  themseWes  <^  this  opportunity  to  attack 
them,  intrenched  themseWes  within  a  buttress 
made  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Yessels.  For  three 
dsys  the  storm  was  unabated ;  on  the  fourth  the 
magi  appeased  its  Tiolenca  by  human  victims, 
and  incantations  to  the  wind,  as  well  as  by 
sacrificing  to  Thetb  and  the  Nereids,  unless 
perhaps  the  tempest  ceased  of  itself.  They 
sacrificed  to  Thetis,  having  learned  from  the 
lonians,  that  it  was  from  this  coast  she  had 
been  carried  away  by  Peleus,  and  that  all  the 
district  of  Sepias  *  was  sacred  to  her  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Nereids.  It  is  certain  that 
on  the  fourth  day  the  tempest*  ceased. 

CXCIL  Their  sentinels,  who  every  day 
were  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Eobosa,  did 
not  fail  to  acquaint  the  Greeks  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  storm  on  the  morning  which 
followed.  As  soon  as  they  received  this  in- 
telligence, after  paying  their  vows,  and  dflering 
libations  to   Neptune   Servator,  they  hastily 


4  Qfhia  rAtZdrm.]— ThispftBmge  huoccatlonod  great 
perplexity ;  bntPalmorius,  in  hia  Exercitationet,  hu  re- 
oKvved  o^ery  difflcultj,  and  talis&ctorily  done  awaj  ibe 
eflbcu  of  nuiarcb'a  perrerse  miiconception.  Flutarcb 
alsKuea  Herodotus  for  introducing  this  circumstance  of 
tfae  aAnence  of  Amlnocles,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
obtained  it,  merely  for  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  he 
had  killed  his  son.— 7. 

5  Agitfas.}— This  coast  was  sacred  to  Thetis,  becaase 
tbat  goddess,  desirous  of  eluding  the  pursuit  of  Peleus» 
clka^i^ed  herself  in  this  place  into  a  Icind  of  sea^fish, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Xnrtt*  (Sepia.)  This  stoiy  gave  the 
name  of  Sepias  to  this  coast  and  promontory.— LoreAsr. 

6  T%t  /civyes/.]— Twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  X^rlssa  is  Volo,  said  tn  be  Pagas»,  where  the  poets 
mmy  the  ship  Argo  was  built  Near  it  is  Aphetas,  from 
^rHitAi  place  they  say  the  Argonauts  sailed.  The  sooth- 
rmr  corner  of  this  land  is  the  old  promontory  Sepias, 
^rftmn  five  hundred  sail  of  Xerxes*  fleet  were  ship* 
irr»cked  in  a  storm.— JPococfte. 
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returned  to  Artemislum,  hoping  to  find  hut 
few  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Thus  a  second 
time  they  fixed  their  station  at  Artemisiam, 
near  the  temple  of  Neptune  sumamed  Serva- 
tor, which  appellation,  given  on  the  above  oc- 
casion, is  still  retained. 

CXCIII.  The  Barbarians,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  wind  subside  and  the  sea  calm, 
again  ventured  firom  the  shore.  Coasting  along, 
they  doubled  the  Magnesian  promontory,  and 
made  their  way  directly  to  the  gulf  leading  t< 
Pagass.  It  was  in  this  gulf  of  Magnesia  that 
Hercules,  going  on  shore  from  the  Argo**  to 
procure  water,  was  deserted  by  Jason  and  his 
companions,  who  were  bound  to  JRh  of  Col- 
chis to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Having 
taken  in  water,  they  sailed  from  hence ;  in 
commemoration  of  which  incident,  the  place 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  Apheta. 

CXCIY.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  came  to  an  anchor.  Fifteen  of  these 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
companions,  discovered  the  vessels  of  the 
Greeks  at  Artemisium,  and  mistaking  them 
for  friends,  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The 
leader  of  these  ships  was  Sardoces,  son  of 
Thamasias,  the  governor  of  Cyma,  in  .£olia. 
This  man  Darius  had  formerly  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  the  cross ;  he  had  been 
one  of  the  royal  judges,  and  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  office.  He  was  already  on  the 
cross,  when  the  king,  reflecting  that  his  ser- 
vices to  the  royal  family  exceeded  bis  ofiences, 
and  that  he  himself  had  in  the  present  instance 
acted  with  more  impetuosity  than  prudence, 
commanded  him  to  be  taken  down.  Thus  he 
escaped  the  punishment  to  which  Darins  had 
condemned  him  ;  his  escape  now  from  the 
Greeks  was  altogether  impossible :  they  saw 
him  sailing  towards  them,  and  perceiving  hir 
error  attacked  and  took  him  and  hb  vessels. 

CXCV.  In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Ari 
dolus,  prince  of  the  Alabandians  of  Caria ;  in 
another,  Penthylus,  son  of  Demonous,  a  Pa- 
phian  generaL  This  latter  left  Paphos  with 
twelve  vessels,  eleven  of  which  were  lost  in  thi* 
storm  off  Sepias ;  he  himself,  with  the  twelfth, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  at  Artemisium. 
The  Greeks,  having  obtained  such  informa- 
tion as  they  wished  concerning  the  forces  of 
Xerxes,  sent  their  prisoners  bound  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth. 


7  Jr^.]-See  book  iv.  c.  179.    Note  Bryonl,  U.  490 
481. 
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CXCVI.  Except  the  above  fifteen  veeieb, 
commanded  by  Sandocee,  the  whole  of  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  arrived  at  Aphets,  Xerxea 
with  his  land  forcea,  marching  through  Thee- 
aaly  and  Achaia,  came  on  the  third  day  to  the 
territories  of  the  Meliane.  Whilst  he  was  in 
Thessaly  he  made  a  trial  of  his  cavahy  against 
those  of  the  Thessalians,  which  he  had  heard 
were  the  best  in  Greece ;  hot  in  thb  contest 
the  inferiority  of  the  Greeks '  was  evidently 
conspicuous.  The  Onochonus  was  the  only 
river  in  Thessaly  which  did  not  aflbrd  suflicient 
water  for  the  army.  Of  these  of  Achaia,  the 
Apidsnus,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  hardly 
sufficed. 

CXGVn.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  proceeding 
to  Alos,  an  Achaian  city,  his  guides,  anxious 
to  tell  him  every  thing,  related  what  was  re- 
ported by  the  natives  concerning  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Laphystius.'    It  was  said  that  Atha- 


1  Th€  inferiorUytfOu  G^eifcsO~The  b«st  cavalry  in 
.the  world  attended  Xerzei  on  this  expedition,  namely 
:tlio0e  of  Cappadoela  and  Paphlagonia.  Hecatonymus 
tellfl  XenophoD,  in  die  fifth  book  of  the  Anabasis,  tliat 
*tlie  cavalry  of  the  Cappadocians  and  PafrfilBgonians  was 
ibetter  and  more  expert  in  martial  exercises  than  ai^ 
•other  which  ibe  king  of  Persia  had.  That  part  of  Cap. 
-psdocia  which  Herodotus  calls  Citicia  paid  as  a  tribute 
to  the  kin^  of  Persia  a  horse  for  every  day  In  the  year. 
■Strabo  says,  that  Cappadocia  sent  1600  hundred  horses 
.annually.  The  boast  of  Hecatonymus  to  Zenophon 
vras  by  no  means  vain ;  the  same  preference  was  given 
them  by  others,  and  excellent  commanders.  Plutarch 
'informs  us,  that  on  these  Crassiui  the  Roman  general 
'dhlsfly  relied ;  and  with  these  surprising  feats  of  gallan' 
■try  were  performed  in  the  Parthian  war.  Lucullus  also 
'had  these  in  his  army  at  the  siege  of  TigranocerU ;  and 
iin  the  battle  with  Tigranes  made  choice  of  them  and 
the  Thracian  horse  to  attack  the  Cataphracts,  the  choic- 
est of  thft  enemy's  cavalry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
ground.  Tigranes  is  said  to  have  opposed  Lucullus 
with  an  army  of  66,000  horse ;  and  many  other  instances 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  chief  strength  of  these 
northern  powers  consisted  in  their  cavalry. 

The  curious  reader  may  compare  Plutarch's  account 
<of  the  army  of  Tigranes  with  that  which  Ezekiel  gives 
•of  the  army  of  Magog. 

CiMidian,  in  Laud.  Serenv,  tells  us  It  was  customary 
•to  have  a  breed  from  a  Phrygian  mare  by  a  Gappadocian 
'horse-: 

DelotBiwuMmiiii 

•Qua  PhrjgtaB  HitMS  IfiinqHe  gnadim 


Scmiae  CkpfnAoeaa  acria  poHepidoi  edoOL— 21 

3  Svpit€r  Lcipky9Uu9.1-\l  was  to  this  deity  that 
Phriaus-sacrifieml  the  ram  upon  which  he  was  saved ; 
and  «ven  to  this  day,  says  the  Scholiast  to  Apollonhis 
Bhodius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Phrixus  enters  the 
prytaifeeum  according  to  the  established  law,  and  offers 
aaerlfloea  to  fhis  god.  At  twenty  stadia  from  Ceroneus 
was  mount  Lapbysiius,  where  was  a  mound  consecrated 
to  lupiler  Laphyslius ;  there  is  still  seen  in  this  place  a 
marble  statue  of  this  god.  Phrixus  and  Helle  being  on 
Jm  point  of  beiag.«acrificed  in  this  place  by  Alhamas, 


maa,  the  son  of  iBolus,  in  eoncat  w:\ji  ho, 
contrived  the  death  of  Phrixus.  TbeA&husns, 
following  the  command  of  the  oitclc,  forbsde 
the  eldest  of  the  deaoendants  of  Athamss  evsr 
to  enter  their  Piy  taneum,  catted  by  ihim  haXM, 
They  were  very  vigilant  in  aceing  this  rsstif^ 
tion  observed,  and  whoever  was  detected  with* 
in  the  prescribed  limits  could  only  leave  dm 
to  be  sacrificed.  These  wew  eeversl  whe  ia 
terror  eecaped  into  another  conntiy,  when  tfacy 
wero  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed.  If  they 
ever  afterwards  retunifld,  they  wen,  if  diwo^ 
ered,  instantly  sent  to  the  piy  taneum.  Te  Che 
above,  the  guides  of  Xienea  added  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  sacrifice,  the  eewmony  of  bindiof 
the  victim  with  ribands,. with  all  other  rireuh 
stances.  The  posteri^  of  Cytissoius,  the  ma 
of  Phrixus,  are  subject  to  the  abeve^  beesoie 
Cytissorus  himself,  in  hu  way  from  iEs  of 
Colchis,  delivered  Athimaa  from  the  hsnds  sf 
the  Achaians^  who  by  the  directioD  of  the 
oracle  were  about  to  ofier  him  as  an  exyiitsiy 
sacrifice.  On  thia  account,  the  anger  of  lbs 
divinity  fell  upon  the  posterity  of  Cytissoraa 
In  consequence  ai  hearing  the  above  nanstive, 
Xerxes,  when  he  approached  the  prediiels  of 
the  grove,  cautiouriy  avoided  it  himself,  isd 
commanded  all  his  army  '  to  do  the  ssne.  He 
showed  the  same  veneration  for  the  resideBcs 
of  the  posterity  of  Atbamas. 

CXC  VIII.  Such  were  the  incidents  which 
occurred  in  Thessaly  and  Achaia.  From  bsnce 
Xerxes  advanced  to  Melis,  near  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  where  the  ebbbg  and  flowing  of  the  lids 
may  be  seen  every  dsy.  Near  this  bsy  if  in 
extensive  plain,  wide  in  one  part,  and  coocndp 
ed  in  another :  round  thb  plain  are  csrtsia  ioftf 
and  inaccessible  mountains,  called  ths  TrBcb» 
nian  rocks,  and  enclosing  the  whole  region  d 
Melis.  Leaving  Achaia,  the  first  city  aesr  tbii 

they  say  thai  Jupiter  sent  them  a  ram  whose  fleece  was 
gold,  upon  which  ihey  saved  themselves. 

Jupiter  sumamed  Laphyslius  was,  according  to  Fab* 
nius,  the  protector  of  fugitives.— ZorcAcr. 

3  All  hit  on  1^.]— See  on  this  subject  Brf sni,  y^  '^ 
40, 41,  &c.— Th'  I  writer  supposes,  and  his  opinioo  »>««»• 
firmed  by  Suir'as,  that  the  pryianeienis  derived  ft«m 
*vf,  fire:  the  words  of  Suidas  are  these:  »fi^»>t*t^ 

irvf4  rmfti  i«v  tv9a  «rv  ••'/B  W^«  »  rvf.    The  Scbolit^  BJrtI 

Thucydides  talks  to  the  same  purpose:  rnXM*  it  c*' 

Jti  t«  iTfvrBvttsv  «r«f*c  ^»  rmfu*»v  ftm  n*  uv^tfit*  f*h 

Others  tell  us  thai  the  prutanelon  was  of  old  csl^sdptrdt 
tameian,  from  jmr,  because  It  was  the  repositoi/ d •  f«^ 
peiual  fire.  These  places  w  ere  temples,  and  at  the  sunt 
time  courts  of  justice ;  hence  we  find  that  io  the  prTt** 
neion  of  Athens  the  laws  of  Solon  were  engraved.  TbflJ 
laws  were  Inscribed  upon  wooden  cylinden,  son» « 
which  remained  to  the  lime  of  Plut»rch,&c.^i*0""*^ 
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ba3f  is  Anticyra.  This  is  washed  by  tho  river 
Sperchius,  which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Enicnesy  here  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  At 
the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs,  is  another  river, 
called  Dyras,  which  is  said  to  have  risen  spon- 
taneously from  the  earth,  to  succour  Hercules 
when  he  was  burning,  A  third  river,  called 
Melas,  flows  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs 
more. 

CXCIX.  Within  five  furlongs  of  this  last 
river  stands  the  town  of  Trachis.  In  this  part 
the  country  is  the  widest,  extending  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a 
space  of  twenty  two  thousand  plethra.  In  the 
mountainous  tract  which  incloses  Trachinia 
there  is  an  opening  to  the  west  of  Trachis, 
through  which  the  Asopus  winds  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain. 

CC.   To  the  west  of  this  another  small 

stream  is  found,  named  the  Phoenix ;  it  rises 

in  these  mountains,  and  empties  itself  into  the 

Asopus.    The  most  contracted  part  of  the 

country  is  that  which  lies  nearest  the  Phcenix, 

where  the  road  will  only  admit  one  carriage  to 

pass.     From  the  Phoenix  to  Thermopylee  are 

fifteen  furlongs :  betwixt  the  Phoenix  and  Tber- 

mopylsB  is  a  village  named  Anthela,  passing 

which  the  Asopus  meets  the  sea.  The  country 

contiguous  to  Anthela  is  spacious ;  here  may 

be  seen  s  temple  of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  the 

seats  of  the  Amphictyons,^  and  a  shrine  of 

Amphictyon  himself. 

CCI.  Xerxes  encamped  in  Trachinia  at 
Mells  ;  the  Greeks  in  the  Straits.  These  straits 
the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopyls ;  the 
people  of  the  country  Pyls  only.  Here  then 
were  the  two  armies  stationed — Xerxes  occu- 
pying all  the  northern  region  as  far  as  Tra- 
chin  is',  the  Greeks  that  of  the  south. 

ecu.    The  Grecian    army,'  which    here 


4  AfnpMet]fon».2'-St€  book  v.  c.  62»  not*.  What  I 
lave  Here  omitted  concerning  the  Amphictyons,  their 
itCce,  and  character,  may  be  found  amply  discussed  in 
}ill iem*B  History  ofOreeee, and  ^ithAally  represented  in 
tree's  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary,  as  well  as  by 
Arch«r.— T. 

5  7*h^  Orgeian  anny.]— Beneath  is  the  number  of 
rreelTfl  who  appeared  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the 
'.  iT' rent  representations  of  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and 
•i.Hlorus  Siculus: 

BWUUWBlk         nOMMMk  UKNIUra. 

part&ns  --300-3tX)---.aOO 

o^eat^  -       -       600-500  Lacednnonians  •     700 
Untin«ans     •       600   •    600  The  other  nations  of 
rchnm«nlans        120   -    190   the  Peloponnese    3.000 
rr  Ad  tans        •    1,000   •1,000 
triothians     •       400-400 


waited  the  approach  of  the  Persian,  was  com 
posed  of  three  hundred  Spartans  in  ci<&^iete 
armour;  five  hundred  Tegeate,  and  as  many 
Mantineans;  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
from  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia,  a  thousand  men 
from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  four  hundred  Corin- 
thians, two  hundred  from  Phliiis,  and  eighty 
from  Mycente.  The  above  came  from  the 
Peloponnese:  from  Boeotia  there  were  seven 
hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Tbcbans. 
com.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  aid  of 
all  the  Opuntiun  Locrians  had  been  soljcited, 
together  with  a  thousand  Phoceans.  To  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  these,  the  Greeks  had 
previously  sent  emissaries  among  them,  saying, 
that  they  were  the  forerunners  only  of  another 
and  more  numerous  body,  whose  arrival  was 
every  day  expected.  They  added,  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  sea  was  confided  to  the  people  of 
Athens  and  ^gina,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet ;  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  alarm,  as  the  invader  of  Greece  was  not  a 
god,  but  a  mere  human  being ;  that  there  never 
was  nor  could  be  any  mortal  superior  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune :  that  the  most  exalted 
characters  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  evils; 
he  therefore,  a  mortal,  now  advancing  to  a^> 
tack  them,  would  suffer  *  for  his  temerity. 
These  arguments  proved  effectual,  and  they 


Phlyontians 
Micenians 


900   -   200 
80    -     80 


Total    .    3,100     3>100 


4,000 


The  above  came  from  the  Peloponnese ;  those  who 
came  from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  according  to  the 
authors  above  mentioned— 


Thespians  -  700 
Thebans  •  400 
Phoceans  •  1,000 
Opontian  Locrians   - 


.    700 
400 

AflOO 
6,000 


Milesians 


6,300   ii,aoo 


7,400 


6  Would  tuffir.}— the  expedition  of  Xerxes  to  Greece, 
and  bis  calamitous  retam,  as  described  by  Herodotus, 
may  be  well  expreased  by  the  words  with  which  Ezekiel 
describes  Gog's  army  and  its  destruction.— See  chapur 
xxr?iii.  and  xxxiz. 

**  Thou  Shalt  ascend  and  come  like  a  storm,  thou  shalt 
be  like  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land,  thou,  and  all  thj  bands, 
and  many  people  with  thee  : 

*'  Persia,  iEthiopia,  and  Libya  with  them,  all  of  them 
with  shield  and  helmet. 

*'  But  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  into  thy 
jaws,  1  will  turn  thee  back,  and  leave  but  the  sixth  part 
of  thee :  and  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand ; 
and  I  will  cause  thy  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right  band. 

**  Thou  tihalt  fall  upon  the  mountains,  thou  and  all  thy 
tends,  and  the  people  that  is  with  thee.  I  will  give  thea 
unto  ihe  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort,  and  to  the 
of  the  field,  to  be  devoured."— 7*. 
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accordingly  maTched  to  Tnichu  tojom  their 
tlUes. 

CCIV.  Theie  troops  were  commandecl  by 
difiSsrent  officen  of  their  reepectlYe  countries; 
but  the  nwn  most  regarded,  and  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command,  was  Leonidas 
of  Sparta.  His  ancestora  were,  Anaxandrides, 
Leon,  Eurycratides,  Anaxander,  Euiycrates, 
Polydorus,  Alcamenes,  Teledus,  Archelaus, 
Agesilaus,  Doiyssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratus, 
Agts,  Eurysthenesy  Aristodemus,  Aristoma- 
chos,  Cleodaus,  Hyllus,  and  Hercules. 

CGV.  An  accident  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta ;  for,  as  he  had  two  brothers 
older  than  himself,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  entertained  no  thoughts  of  the  government : 
but  Cleomenes  dying  without  male  issue,  and 
Dorieus  not  surviving  (for  he  ended  his  days 
in  Sicily)  the  crown  came  to  Leonidas,  who 
was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Anaxandrides,  and  who  had  marri- 
ed the  daughter  of  Cleomenes.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  took  with  him  to  Thermopyls  a 
body  of  three  hundred  chosen  men,  all  of  whom 
had  children.'  To  these  he  added  those  The- 
ban  troops'  whose  number  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  who  were  conducted  by  Leontiades, 
son  of  Eurymachus.  Leonidas  had  selected 
the  Thebans  to  accompany  him,  because  a 
suspicion  generally  prevailed  that  they  were 
secretly  attached  to  the  Medea.  These  there- 
fore he  summoned  to  attend  him,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  actually  contribute  their 
aid,  or  openly  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Grecian  leagpie.  With  sentiments  perfectly 
hostile,  they  nevertheless  sent  the  assistance 
required. 

CCVL  The  march  of  this  body  under  Leon- 
idas was  accelerated  by  the  Spartans,  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action, 
and  that  they  might  not  make  their  delay  a  pre- 
tence for  going  over  to  the  Modes.  The  cel- 
ebration of  the  Camisn  festival'  protracted  the 

Tiumhmttimtf  wmfkmtkf 
niMMMblkm  all  of  gmunm  m 
Hm  IMMra  fnirikai  of  LmobM 

S  Tlt^tam  fttwpt.]— nnurch  aplmlds  HerodotDs  for 
thus  slandering  Uio  Theteos :  and  Dlodonis  taja,  that 
Thebes  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  sent 
four  haodred  men  to  Thermopyla.~7*. 

8  Camianf$Hi9at.y-'Th\n  was  continued  for  seven 
days  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned  for  its  insUuiUon ;  the  most  plausible  is  that 
found  In  the  Scholiast  to  TheoerHns,  which  tells  us  that 
they  were  celebiated  by  the  people  of  the  Peloponnese, 
lo  oonunemorals  the  cessallon  of  soms  pestilencs.'}*. 


march  of  their  main  body ;  but  it  wu  their  in- 
tention to  follow  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion, leavbg  only  a  small  detachment  for  the 
defence  of  Sparta.  The  rest  of  the  allies  were 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  for  the  Olympic 
games  happened  to  recur  at  this  period ;  and 
as  they  did  not  expect  an  engagement  would 
immediately  take  place  at  Thermopyhi,  thej 
sent  only  a  detachment  before  them. 

CCVIl.  Such  were  the  motives  of  the  coo- 
federate  body.  The  Greeks  who  wers  slicadj 
assembled  at  Thermopyls  were  seised  with  to 
much  terror  on  the  approach  of  the  Penian, 
that  they  consulted  about  a  retreat  Those  of 
the  Peloponnese  were  in  general  of  opinion 
that  they  should  return  and  guard  the  iethmos; 
but  as  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  were  ezeecd- 
ingly  averse  to  this  measure,  Leonidas  prerail- 
ed  on  them  to  continue  on  their  post  He  re- 
solved however  to  send  messengers  round  to  iH 
the  states,  requiring  supplies,  stating  that  their 
number  was  much  too  small  to  oppose  the 
Modes  with  any  effect 

covin.  Whilst  they  thus  deliberttcd, 
Xerxes  sent  a  horseman  to  examine  their  num- 
ber and  their  motions.  He  had  before  hesid  in 
Thessaly,  that  a  small  band  was  collected  it 
this  passage,  that  they  were  led  by  Laocdsmo- 
nians,  and  by  Leonidas  of  the  race  of  Herculei. 
The  person  employed  performed  his  doty ;  sU 
those  who  were  without  the  intrenchment  he 
was  able  to  reconnoitre :  those  who  were  with- 
in for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  eluded  hie 
observation.  The  Lacedemonians  were  st  that 
period  stationed  without;*  of  these  some  were 
performing  gymnastic  exercises,  whilst  othen 
were  employed  in  combing  their  hair.  He  wii 
greatly  astonished,  but  he  leisurely  sorreyed 
their  number  and  employments,  and  returned 
without  molestation,  for  they  despised  bin  too 
much  to  pursue  him. — He  related  to  Xenee 
all  that  he  had  seen. 

CCIX.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  the  above,  wu 
little  aware  oi  what  was  really  the  case,  thst 
this  people  were  preparing  themselves  eiu^  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  thing  appeared  to  bin 


4  aaUmed  vithoui^  fe.^ 

Tlwy,  In  «  Miitial  nudrntrnfioft 
BMd  Bot  dw  oipnrch  ud  ha  9Md{  tnk, 

IM  poiM  tto  v<v  parteaded  a  in  SiH 
Or  Ue  thdr  adrtiM  Aiddi  in  liRvIa  attiat 
Or  booptag  lamrt  rnih,  ivbwi^Md  wfeMi 

h  rulB  vhrakM,  •■<  wltti  aqpal  fcrt : 
WUto  oitaii  cdB  bonfliihrir  poiiihM 

Dmw 
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10  ridiculoat,  that  he  leni  for  Demtrttui,  the 
ion  of  Ariston,  who  was  then  with  the  army. 
On  his  appearing,  the  king  questioned  him  on 
this  behaTiour  of  the  Spartans,  expreaaing  hia 
desire  to  know  what  it  might  intimate.  « I 
have  before,  8ir,"  said  Demaratus,  «  spoken  to 
you  of  this  people  at  the  commencement  of  this 
expedition  ;  and  as  I  remember,  when  I  related 
to  you  what  I  knew  you  would  have  occasion 
to  observe,  you  treated  me  with  contempt  I 
am  conscious  of  the  danger  of  declaring  the 
truth,  in  opposition  to  your  prejudices ;  but  I 
will  nevertheless  do  this.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  these  men  to  dispute  this  pass  with  us, 
and  they  are  preparing  themselves  accordingly. 
It  is  their  custom  before  any  enterprise  of  dan- 
ger, to  adorn  their  hair.'  Of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  you  vanquish  these,  and  their 
countrymen  in  Sparta,  no  other  nation  will 
presume  to  take  up  arms  againat  you :  you 
are  flow  advancing  to  attack  a  people  who^ 
realms  and  city  are  the  fairest,  and  whose  troops 
are  the  bravest  of  Greece."  These  words 
seemed  to  Xerxes  preposterous  enough  ;  but 
he  demanded,  a  second  time,  how  so  small  a 
number  could  contend  with  his  army.  «  Sir," 
said  he,  *«  I  will  submit  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  falsehood,  if  what  I  say  does  not 
happen." 

CCX.  Xerxes  was  still  incredulous,  he  ac- 
cordingly kept  his  position  without  any  move- 
ment for  four  days,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
them  retreaL  On  the  fifth  day,  observing  that 
they  continued  on  their  post,  merely  as  he  sop- 
posed  from  the  most  impudent  rashness,  he  be- 
came much  exasperated,  and  sent  against  them 
m  detachment  of  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  a 
command  to  bring  them  alive  to  his  presence. 
The  Medes  in  consequence  attacked  them,  and 
lost  a  eonsiderable  number.  A  reinforcement 
arrived ;  but  though  the  onset  was  severe,  no  im- 
pression was  made.  It  now  became  universally 


6  Adam  their  hair.^'-Jjong  hair  dfsUnguiiheil  the 
free  man  from  the  slave ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Lfcurgus  was  accustomed  to  saj,  that  long  hair  added 
^race  to  handsome  men,  and  made  those  who  were  uglj 
noore  tarrlflc.  The  fallowing  are  some  of  the  most  ani> 
roated  Hoes  in  Leonidas: 

To  wbMB  Ow  Spvtaa  t  O  imparU  kwd^ 
SMfa  b  Ihalr  cokMl,  to  adon  ftrir  baiai 
WbBB  Ml  Mwniwd  to  cMouater  dMtb. 
Brim  dowa  n^  wdeM  in  mplatdvat  alad  { 
Ana,  IT  tboa  euMl,  the  |HMnl  nn  of  nui, 
JtU  wko  pHMM  Om  futow  oMesptorad 
SiynHl  th«  Gangn,  an  wkflM  wudMiK  itoiii 
Abova  Om  Caplu  mofli,  the  Seylbba  wild, 
WHb  IhoM  wbo  dfiak  the  Mcral  toanl  of  Mila } 
Mto 


conspicuous,  and  no  less  so  to  the  king  himself, 
that  he  had  many  troops,  but  few  men.* — ^The 
above  engagement  continued  all  day. 

OGXI.  The  Medes  after  being  very  roughly 
treated,  retired,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  band 
of  Persians  called  by  the  king  *«  the  immor- 
tal," and  commanded  by  Hydarnes.  These  it 
was  supposed  would  succeed  without  the  small- 
est difficulty.  They  commenced  the  attack, 
but  made  no  greater  impression  than  the 
Medes ;  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
place ;  and  their  spears  also  were  shorter  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Lacedemonians 
fought  in  a  manner  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded ;  their  own  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  their  adveraaries,  were  in 
many  instances  remarkable,  and  not  the  least 
so  when  in  close  ranks  they  affected  to  retreat. 
The  Barbarians  seeing  them  retire,  pursued 
them  with  a  great  and  clamorous  shout ;  but 
on  their  near  approach  the  Greeks  faced  about 
to  receive  them.  The  loaa  of  the  Persians 
was  prodigious,  and  a  few  also  of  the  Spartans 
fell.  The  Peraians,  alter  successive  efforts 
made  with  great  bodies  of  their  troops  to  gain 
the  pass,  were  unable  to  accomplish  it,  and 
obliged  to  retire. 

CCXII.  It  is  said  of  Xerxes  himself,  that, 
being  a  spectator  of  the  conteat,  he  was  so 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  aafety  of  his  men,  that 
he  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Barbarians  succeeded  no  better 
than  before.  They  went  to  the  onset  as  against 
a  contemptible  number,  whose  wounds  they 
supposed  would  hardly  permit  them  to  renew 
the  combat :  but  the  Greeks,  drawn  up  in  regu- 
lar divisions,  fought  each  nation  on  ita  respec- 
tive post,  except  the  Phoceans,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  Persians,  experiencing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  treatment,  a  second  time 
retired. 

CCXIII.  Whilst  the  king  was  exceiedinglj 
perplexed  what  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  pre- 
sent emergence,  Ephialtea,  the  aon  of  Euryde- 
mus,  a  Melian,  demanded  an  audience :  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  some  great  recompense  for 
showing  him  the  path  which  led  over  the  moun- 

6  Manff  troegm^  hut  few  ffunO—Accordlng  to  Plutarch, 
Leonidas  being  asked  how  he  dared  to  encounter  so 
prodigious  a  multitude  with  eo  few  men,  replied:  **If 
jott  reckon  bj  number,  all  Greece  is  not  able  to  opposs 
a  small  part  of  that  armj ;  but  if  bj  coonga,  the  number 
I  have  with  me  is  suiScient.'*— 7*. 
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tain  to  Thermopyls ;  and  he,  indeod,  it  was  who 
thus  rendered  inefiectual  the  valour  of  those 
Greeks  who  perished  on  this  station.  This 
man,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedsinonians,  fled 
afterwards  into  Thessaly  ;  hut  the  Pjlagons,* 
calling  a  council  of  the  Amphictyons  at  Pjlsa 
for  this  express  purpose,  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  he  wA  afterwards  slain  by  Athen- 
ades,  a  Trachinian,  at  Anticyra,  to  which  place 
he  had  returned.  Athenades  was  induced  to 
put  him  to  death  for  some  other  reason,  which 
I  shall  afterwards'  explain  ;  he  nevertheless  re- 
ceived the  reward  oflercd  by  the  Lacedemon- 
ians : — this  however  was  the  end  of  Ephialtes. 

CCXIV.  On  this  subject  there  is  also  a 
dilTerent  report,  for  it  is  said  that  Onetes, 
son  of  Phanagoras,  a  Carystian,  and  Corydalus 
of  Anticyra,  were  the  men  who  informed  the 
king  of  this  path,  and  conducted  the  Persians 
round  the  mountain.  This  with  me  obtains 
no  credit,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  the  Pylagors  did  not  set  a  price  upon  the 
beads  of  Onetes  or  Corydalus,  but  upon  that 
of  Epialtes  the  Thrachinian,'  after,  as  may  be 
presumed,  a  due  investigation  of  the  matter.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  Ephialtes,  conscious  of  his 
crime,  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight : 
Onetes,  being  a  Melian,  might  perhaps,  if  tol- 
erably acquainted  with  the  country,  have  known 
this  passage ;  but  it  was  certainly  Ephialtes 
who  showed  it  to  the  Persians,  and  to  him 
without  scruple  I  impute  the  crime. 

CCXV.  The  intelligence  of  Ephialtes  gave 
the  king  infinite  satisfaction,  and  he  instantly 
detached  Hydarnea,  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  to  avail  himself  of  it.  They  left 
the  camp  at  the  first  approach  of  evening  ;  the 
Melians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  discovered 
this  path,  and  by  it  conducted  the  Thessalians 
against  the  Phoceans,  who  had  defended  it  by 

I  Pjflagora.2—^^^7  are  involved  in  a  nilatake,  by 
eonfbuadlng  the  FyUgons  with  ihe  Amphictyons.  They 
were  nol  Bynonjntous,  fur  though  all  the  Pylagons  were 
Amphictyons,  all  the  Amphictyons  were  not  Pylagoras. 
—See  PotUf'9  Archaologia  OrtMZt  lib.  1.  c.  16. 

8  IthaU  <s/tenrar^.3— But  Herodctiis  no  where  does 
this ;  whether  therefore  he  fargot  ii,  or  whether  it  ap- 
peared In  some  of  his  writings  which  are  lost,  cannot  be 
ascertained.— See  P.  Wessellngi  Difseruiio  Herodotaa, 
p.  U. 

**  Venim  nihil  hojus  nee  Ubro  viiL  naqua  nono.  Plurss 
ne  ergo  ix.  librls  absolvit  inquis  de  Athenada  1  An  ex- 
cidli  ex  superailtibus  ejus  roemoria  1  non  dlxero.  Obli* 
lusne  est  BC  Athenada  adderel  Fieri  polesL  Operi 
lon;o  fAS  ett  obrepere  somnum." 

3  TVtirAtntonJ— In  the  preceding  chapter  Herodotus 
calls  him  a  Melian ;  but  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
as  Trachinia  made  put  of  Melts.  j 


an  entrenchment  and  deemed  themaelves  se- 
cure. It  had  nc^  er  however  prwcd  c^  any 
advantage  to  the  Meliana. 

CCXVI.  The  path  of  which  we  arc  speak- 
ing commences  at  the  river  Asopoa.  This 
stream  flows  through  an  aperture  of  the  moan- 
tain  called  A  nope,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  pat^.  This  is  continued  through  thewhols 
length  of  the  mountain,  and  terminates  near  the 
town  of  Alpenus.  This  is  the  first  city  of  the 
Locrians,  on  the  side  next  the  Melians,  near 
the  rock  called  Melampygus,^  by  the  re«dence 
of  the  Cercopes.'  It  is  narrowest  at  this  point 

coxy  II.  Following  this  track  which  1  have 
described,  the  Persians  passed  the  Asopos,  and 
marched  all  night,  keeping  the  (Etean  moon- 
tains  on  the  right,  and  the  Trachinian  on  the 
left.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  they  foond 
themselves  at  the  summit,  where,  as  I  hsve  be- 
fore described,  a  band  of  a  thousand  Pboceani 
in  arms  were  stationed,  both  to  defend  their 
own  country  and  this  pass.  The  passage  be- 
neath waa  defended  by  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  ;  of  this  above,  the  Phoceans  had 
voluntarily  promised  Leonidas  to  undertake 
the  charge. 

CGXVIII.  The  approach  of  the  Persiant 
was  discovered  to  the  Phoceans  in  this  manner : 
whilst  they  were  ascending  the  mountain  thej 
were  totally  concealed  by  the  thick  groves  of 
oak ;  but  from  the  stillness  of  the  air  they  were 
discovered  by  the  noise  they  made  by  tramp- 
ling on  the  leaves,  a  thing  which  might  nato- 


4  hUUanpygtu.yStt  Saidas,at  iho  article  M«x«^n>  :• 
▼«xo<c.  The  Melampygi  were  two  brothers,  and  rt- 
nwrkable  for  thoir  extreme  Insolence;  their  mother 
caittioned  tham  af{ainst  maetinga  man  whohad  "tdack 
buttocks."  Hercules  meeting  them,  bound  them  to- 
gether, and  suspended  them  from  a  post,  wiih  their 
heads  downwards.  Afterward  seeing  them  laugh,  ka 
Inqnlrad  the  reason;  they  told  him  that  then*  asabcr 
bade  them  beware  of  meeting  a  man  with  **  hUck  tut- 
locks."  Hercules  on  hearing  this  laughed  too,  and  1«i 
them  go.  Those  who  had  ''white  biittoeks''(».<«**  w7^»t} 
were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  as  •abnainate.-^ 
Ariatofhanet  Lywiatrat; 

Larcher  tells  a  story  somewhat  dUferent,  from  Um 
Adagia  of  Zenoblns.— 7*. 

5  Cerc«9wt.}— These  people  were  robbsra  Homer  is 
said  to  have  written  a  poem  on  them,  mentioned  ty  Sai> 
das  at  the  word  *0/H4e«c>  *nd  by  Proclus  in  his  "Ak  of 
Homer.  Probably  the  expresalon  extended  to  all  aim 
of  robbers,  of  whom  there  were  doubtless  many  Id  neb 
a  place  as  (Eta.  Plutarch  mentions  them  as  a  ridicakNii 
people,  making  Agis  say  to  Alexander,  **  I  an  art  a 
liule  surprised  that  all  you  great  men  who  are  descend- 
ed from  Jupiter  take  a  strange  delight  in  flattertrs  and 
bafTjons ;  Hercules  had  his  Cercopians,  Baichiis  kii 
Silenians  about  him ;  so  I  see  your  majesty  Is  pkasad  u> 
have  a  regard  for  such  charactera."— JLordber. 
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nlly  happen.  Tbe  PhocMins  ran  to  anDs,  and 
in  a  moment  the  Barbarians  appeared,  who 
■aeing  a  number  of  men  precipitately  arming 
ihenseWes,  were  at  fint  struck  with  astonith- 
inent  They  did  not  expect  an  adTersary ;  and 
tbey  had  fallen  in  amongst  armed  troops. 
Hydarnes,  apprehending  that  the  Phoceans 
might  prove  to  be  Laeedamonians,  inquired  of 
Epbialtes  who  they  were.  When  he  was  in- 
formed, he  drew  up  the  Persians  iu  order  of 
battle^  The  Phoceans,  not  able  to  sustain  the 
heavy  flight  of  arrows,  retreated  up  the  moun- 
tain,' imagining  themselves  the  objects  of  this 
attaek,  and  expecting  certain  destruction  :  but 
the  tMops  witfi  Hydarnes  and  Epbialtes  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  them, 
and  descended  rapidly  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain. 

CCXIX.  To  those  Greeks  stationed  in 
tbe  straits  of  Thermopyhs  Megistias  the  sooth- 
sayer had  previously,  from  inspection  of  the 
entrails,  predicted  that  death  awaited  them  in 
the  morning.  Some  deserters^  had  also  in- 
formed them  of  tbe  circuit  tbe  Persians  had 
taken ;  and  this  intelligence  was  in  tbe  course 
of  the  night  circulated  through  tbe  camp.  All 
this  was  confirmed  by  their  sentinels,  who  early 
in  tbe  morning  fled  down  tbe  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  this  predicament,  the  Greeks 
called  a  council,  who  were  greatly  divided  in 
their  opinions :  some  were  for  remaining  on 
their  station,  othen  advised  a  retreat.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  not  agreeing,  many  of  them 
diaperaed  to  their  respective  cities ;  a  part  re- 
solved to  continue  with  Leonidas. 

CCXX.  It  ia  said,  that  those  who  retired 
only  did  so  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Leonidaa,  who  was  desirous  to  preserve  them : 
but  be  thought  that  he  himself,  with  his  Spar- 
tans, eould  not  without  the  greatest  ignominy 
forsake  the  post  they  had  come  to  defend.  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  Leonidas, 
aeeing  his  alliea  not  only  leluetant,  but  totally 
averae  to  resist   the   danger  which   menaced 

6  Q»  IIW  mountain.'}'-Vlr.  Glover  baa  been  very  nil- 
Duie  and  bithfiil  in  bis  repreBentatlona  of  the  places 
where  ihis  noble  aceoe  was  exhibited  :        / 
Tto  Pbodu  ehfcf^ 

)  nlin|iiiihiQ(  hv  pow. 


7  Dltwr<«1.3— IModorus  Sieulu  mentions  but  one: 
<<  ThcM  wu  tai  ths  amy,"  says  be,  **  one  Tyrastiades 
of  C  jraoe ;  aa  he  was  a  man  of  honour  and  probity,  he 
fled  from  the  c«np  by  n^ht,  and  going  to  Leonidas  and 
bis  p«r^,  dlscovsred  to  them  tbe  designs  of  Ephlaltet." 


them,  consented  to  their  retreat.  His  own  re- 
turn he  considered  as  disbonoursble,  whilst  he 
was  convinced,  that  his  defending  his  post 
would  equally  secure  his  ciwn  fame,  end  the 
good  of  Sparta.  In  the  very  beginning  of  these 
disturbances,  tbe  Spartans  having  consulted  tbe 
oracle,  were  informed  that  either  their  king 
must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquished  by  tbe  Bar^ 
barians.  The  oracle  was  communicated  in 
hexameter  verses,  and  waa  to  tb»  eflbct : 

"  To  yon  who  dwell  in  Spsrta'fl  ample  walls, 

Behold,  a  dire  alismatlvs  beblla  ;— 

Your  glorloua  city  mutt  in  mine  lie. 

Or  alain  by  Persian  arms,  a  king  must  die, 

A  icing  descended  from  Herculean  bloud. 

For,  lo !  he  comes,  and  cannot  be  withstood ; 

Nor  bulls,  nor  lions,  can  dispute  the  field, 

Tis  Joye*s  own  force,  and  this  or  that  must  yield.** 

I  am  unwilling  to  presume  of  tbe  allies  that  de- 
parted, that  differing  in  opinion  from  their 
leader,  tbey  dishonourably  deserted.  I  should 
also  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  Leonidaa  waa 
the  result  of  bis  revolving  tbe  oracle  '  in  bia 
mind,  and  of  bis  great  desire  to  secure  to  the 
Spartans  alone  tbe  glory  of  this  memorable  ac- 
tion. 

CCXXI.  To  me  it  is  no  small  testimony 
of  tbe  truth  of  tbe  above,  that  amongst  those 
whom  Leonidas  dismissed  was  Megistias  him- 
self. He  waa  of  Acarnania,  and,  aa  some 
affirm,  descended  from  Melampus ;  be  accom- 
panied Leonidaa  on  tbia  expedition,  and  from 
the  entrails  had  predicted  what  would  happen : 
he  refused  however  to  leave  his  friends,  and  sa- 
tisfied himself  with  sending  away  bis  only  son, 
who  had  followed  his  father  on  this  occasion. 

CCXXIL  Obedient  to  tbe  direction  of 
their  leader,  tbe  confederatea  retired.  The 
Thespians  and  Thebans  *  alone  remained  with 
tbe  Spartan%  the  Thebans  indeed  very  reluo- 


8  The  oracl£.'y-¥lvianh  is  viery  seven  npon  Bera 
dolus  for  his  manner  of  representing  these  cireumstaa* 
ces ;  some  of  which  he  says  our  author  has  done  falsely, 
others  maliciously.  This  however  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  case. 

Olover  makes  Leonidas  exclaim,  on  hearlag  that  the 
enemy  had  circumvented  thom, 

I  now  behdd  Om  onck  ftiUU^d^ 

Wbichaliall  B7  floaliT^  UlMftjrMcw*  ? 
nirieabiiliUioanlMuptfiod;  tkaetbcto^pM 
Of  Tfaf,  a—,  fd  ft— I—,  Anil  pHdtim, 
Bull  nMhrtU  to  ipi  Jl  mkmm  \  T. 


9  Thtapiam  amd  Tk&bam.y-VMonM  SIcules  spsaln 
only  of  the  Thespians.  Pausanias  says  that  the  peofde 
of  Myeene  sent  eighty  men  to  TheraiopylB,  who  had 
part  in  this  glorioas  day ;  and  in  anether  place  he  lays^ 
that  all  the  allies  retired  before  the  battle,  except  ths 
Thespians  and  people  of  Myeene.— r 
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iantly,  bat  they  were  detained  by  Leonidaa  as 
hostage*.  The  Thespians  were  very  zealous 
in  the  cause,  and  refusing  to  abandon  their 
friends,  perished  with  them.  The  leader  of 
the  Thespians  was  DemophilDs  son  of  Diodro- 
mas. 

CCXXIII.  Xerxes  early  in  the  morning 
offered  a  solemn  libation,  then  waiting  till  that 
period  of  the  day  *  when  the  forum  is  fullest  of 
people,  he  advanced  from  his  camp  :  to  the 
above  measure  he  had  been  advised  by  Ephial- 
tea.  The  descent  from  the  mountain  is  of 
much  shorter  extent  than  the  circuitous  ascent 
The  Barbarians  with  Xerxes  approached ; 
Leonidas  and  his  Greeks  proceeded  as  to  in- 
evitable death  a  much  greater  space  from  the 
defile  than  they  had  yet  done.  Till  now  they 
had  defended  themselves  behind  their  intrench- 
ment,  fighting  in  the  most  contracted  part  of 
the  passage ;  but  on  this  day  they  engaged  on 
a  wider  space,  and  a  multitude  of  their  op- 
ponents fell.  Behind  each  troop  officers  were 
stationed  with  whips  hi  their  hands,  compelling 
with  blows  their  men  to  advance.  Many  of 
them  fell  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished ; 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  by  their  own 
troops,  without  exciting  the  smallest  pity  or 
regard.  The  Greeks,  conscious  that  their  de- 
struction was  at  hand  from  those  who  had 
taken  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  desperate  valour 
against  the  Barbarian  assailants. 

CCXXIV.  Their  spears  being  broken  in 
pieces,  they  had  recourse  to  their  swords.' 
Leonidas  fell  in  the  engagement,  having  greatly 
signalized  himself;  and  with  him  many  Spar- 
tans of  distinction,  as  well  as  others  of  inferior 
note.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all 
the  three  hundred.  Many  illustrious  Persians 
also  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Abrocomes 
and  Hyperanthes,  sons  of  Darios,  by  Phrata- 
guna,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes  was 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  grandson  of  Arsamis.  Having  married 
his  daughter  to  Darius,  as  she  was  an  only 
child,  all  his  wealth  went  with  her. 

CGXXV.  These  two  brothers  of  Xerxes 
fell  as  they  were  contending  for  the  body  of 


1  ThaiperiodqfUudi^.^—l  luivs  before  explained 
thla  circumstaoce  with  respea  to  the  mode  of  compittiiig 
time. 

2  TTheir  noorda.y^TlM  soldiers  of  the  LaeedOBinoiilaiu 
wore  a  red  unHbrm ;  and  Suidas  says,  that  it  was  be- 
eause  the  blood  of  those  who  were  wounded  would  thus 
be  less  conspicooas.— 7. 


Leonidas:*  here  the  *«»'ilici  was  the  most  se 
vere,  till  at  length  the  Greeks  by  their  superior 
valour  four  times  repelled  the  Persians,  and 
'drew  aside  the  body  of  their  prince.  In  this 
situation  they  continned  till  Ephialtes  and  his 
party  approached.  As  soon  as  the  Greeb 
perceived  them  at  hand,  the  scene  was  changed, 
and  they  retreated  to  the  narrowest  part  of  ths 
pass.  Having  repassed  their  intrenchncDt, 
they  posted  themselves,  all  except  the  Thebam^ 
in  a  compact  body,  upon  a  bill,  which  is  at  ths 
entrance  of  the  straits,  and  where  a  lion  of 
stone  ^  has  been  erected  in  bonoar  of  Leonidsi. 
In  this  situation,  they  who  had  swords  left, 
used  them  against  the  enemy,  the  rest  exerted 
themselves  with  their  handa  and  their  teelhF 


3  Bodjf  ^XeoMMlatO^-One  of  the  noblest  deecriplioDi 
in  Homer  ie  lliai  of  the  battle  fur  the  bodj  ofFuncInt; 
and  we  learn  from  Tarious  examplee,  that  the  ancieoui 
were  remarkably  tenacious  on  this  head,deeininf  Kdw 
greatest  baseness  to  forsake  the  dead  bodies  ef  tlielr 
friends.  Plutarch,  in  his  parallels  between  tbeEooniii 
and  Greeks,  thus  describes  the  death  of  Leonidas : 

**  Whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  the  Barbarians  fell  opoa 
them :  upon  which  Leonidas  desirod  them  to  est  lieaiv 
ilj,  fur  they  were  to  sup  with  Plato.  Leonidas  ohu^ 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  after  receiving  a  multinide 
of  wounds,  got  up  to  Xerxes  himaelf,  and  snatched  the 
crown  from  his  head.  He  lost  hia  life  in  the  aUempt; 
and  Xerxes  causing  his  body  to  be  opened  baad  hii 
heart  hairy.  So  says  Aristides,  in  the  first  book  of  hii 
Persian  histoiy."  ^lis  fiction  seems  to  have  been  taktn 
from  the  xsriev  nng  of  Homer. 

4  Lion  ^«tone.>-Two  epigrams  on  this  SDlagBamsf 
be  found  in  the  Analecta  Veteram  Poet.  Onec  v.  i.  OB, 
V.  ii.  16E2.  The  bones  of  Leonidas  were  cajried  backio 
Sparta,  by  Paosanlas,  forty  years  after  his  death ;  they 
were  placed  in  a  monument  opposite  the  theatre ;  stay 
year  they  pronounced  in  this  place  a  funeral  oratioB,iod 
celebrated  games,  at  which  Spartana  only  were  snflered 
to  contend.— £ardk«r. 

6  7%«tr  teeth.}-**  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  hyper 
bole  V*  says  Longinos.  **  What  probability  is  there  that 
menshoold  defeml  themselves  with  theirhandsand  teeth 
against  armed  troops  t  This  nevertheless  H  not  iocred* 
ible,  for  the  thing  does  not  appear  to  be  sought  out  for 
an  hypertwle,  but  the  hyperbole  seems  to  arise  from  iho 
subject." 

This  circumstance  which  appeared  byperbolical  te 
Longinos  does  not  to  me ;  this  mode  of  fluting  was  con* 
mon  among  the  Lacedasmonians ;  wlien  they  had  do 
arms,  they  availed  themselves  of  their  nails  aod  teeth : 
Cicero  had  been  a  witness  of  this.— See  the  TWacitfaa 
Queationaf  book  v.  chap.  27th. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  the  battle  of  Tbcnnef^t* 
somewhat  difTerently ;  he  fells  ua  that  Leonidas,  wh«a 
he  knew  that  he  was  circumvented,  made  a  bold  aacmpl 
by  night  to  penetrate  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes :  but  tUi  dM 
INsrsian  king  had  forsaken  on  the  first  aUim.  The 
Oreelcs  however  proceeded  in  search  of  hio  fron  oas 
side  to  the  other,  and  slew  a  prodigfous  nnliitDdS' 
When  morning  approached,  the  Persians  perceiviog  the 
Greeks  so  few  in  number,  held  them  in  contenqx ;  fart 
they  still  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  in  froot:  sdcob* 
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The  Barbsrians  rushing  u|ion  them,  ■ome  in 
front,  after  overtarning  their  wall,  others  sur- 
roanding  and  pressing  them  in  all  directions, 
fioallj  overpowered  them. 

CCXXVI.  Such  w«s  the  conduct  of  the 
LscedaiDouians  and  Thespians ;  but  none  of 
them  distinguished  themseWes  so  much  as 
Dieneoes  the  Spartan.  A  speech  of  his  is  re- 
corded, which  he  made  before  they  came  to  any 
engagemeoL  A  certain  Trachinian  having 
obaerred,  that  the  Barbarians  would  send  forth 
such  a  shower  of  arrows  that  their  multitude 
would  obecure  the  sun :  he  replied,  like  a  man 
ignorant  of  fear,  and  despuing  the  numbera  of 
the  Medes,  «ouf  Trachinian  friend  promises 
us  gieat  advantages;  if  the  Medes  obscure 
the  sun*8  light,  we  shall  fight  with  them  in  the 
shade,  and  be  protected  from  the  heat."  Many 
other  sayings  have  been  handed  down  asmion- 
aments  of  this  man's  fame. 

CCXXVII.  Next  to  him,  the  most  dis- 
ticguished  of  the  Spartans  were  Alpheus,  and 
Maron,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Orsiphantua ; 
of  the  Thespians,  the  most  conspicuous  waa 
Dithyrambus,  aon  of  Harmatidas. 

CCXXVni.    All   these   were  interred  in 

the  place  where  they  fell,  together  with  such  of 

the  confederates  as  were  slain  before  the  aepa- 

ration  of  the  forcea  by  Leonidas.    Upon  their 

tomb  waa  this  inscription : 

*  Hero  once,  firom  Pelope'  sea-girt  rvf  km  brought, 
Poor  thousand  men  three  hostile  mlUlona  fought.'* 

This  was  applied  to  them  all  collectively.  The 

Spartans  were  thus  distinguished : 

"  Go,  stranger,  end  to  list'nlng  Spartans  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell.** 

There  was  one  also  appropriated  to  the  prophet 

Megisti 


poMing  them  on  both  sides,  and  behind,  they  slew  them 
all  with  their  spears.  Such  was  the  end  of  Leonidas 
and  his  pnrtf . 

Mr.  Glover,  In  his  English  poem  of  Leonidas,  has  Ibl. 
lowed  the  accotmt  of  Dlodonis ;  he  diflbrs  however  from 
boih  hietoriaos.  In  making  the  king  of  SparU  fell  the 
last ;  hie  description  Is  snlBclentljr  animated  to  be  Ineer' 
ted  in  this  place : 


NowibBdiikNM.   lahMtpiliisitancfeliedMwdi 
iUltfretdi'daiDiiodhimtie.    Tbe  dktut  ftm 
Sbfxrar  on  bb  bead  ifuuiBaible  dam ; 
Ttom  tnrions  daien  gadi  Ow  vitU  floodi ; 
TiMyitaiiihbataHBKlinbi;  norjetwiaipidB 
mibnwiielaiMtalibMl 


Hi*  dadaK  ey  taatmofibim,   ItaM  cu  hrfw 
fib  briffaler  bsnlirocBd  bkgloriogi  had  ) 
His  virtoe  own  to  hboor  bte  foibids 

m*  Md  hit  oonaliy^  lUwrty  I7  dnA. 


**  By  Medes  cnt  off  beside  Sperchlus'  w»*a 
The  seer  Meglstias  fills  this  glorious  grave ' 
Who  stood  the  fete  he  well  ibresaw  to  nioet. 
And,  link'd  with  Sparta's  leaders,  scorn'd  retreat.** 

All  these  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  that  of 
Megistias  alone  excepted,  were  here  placed  by 
the  Amphictyons.  Simonides  son  of  Leopre- 
pis,'  inscribed  the  one  to  the  honour  of  Megis* 
ties,  from  the  ties  of  private  hospitality. 

CCXXIX.  Of  these  three  hundred,  there 
were  two  named  Eurytua  and  Aristodemus 
both  of  them,  conaistently  with  the  discipline 
of  their  country,  might  have  secured  themaelves 
by  retiring  to  Sparta,  for  Leonidas  had  per- 
mitted them  to  leave  the  camp ;  but  they  con- 
tinued at  Alpenus,  being  both  afBicted  by  a 
violent  disorder  of  the  eyes:  or,  if  they  had 
not  thought  proper  to  return  home,  they  had 
the  alternative  of  meeting  death  in  the  field 
with  their  fellow-soldiers.  In  this  situation, 
they  differed  in  opinion  what  conduct  to  pur- 
sue. E  ury  tus  having  heard  of  the  circuit  made 
by  the  Persiana,  called  for  his  arms,  snd  put- 
ting them  on,  commanded  his  helot  to  conduct 
him  to  the  battle.  The  slave  did  so,  and  im- 
mediately fled,  whilst  his  master  died  fighting 
valiantly.  Aristodemus  puaillanimoualy  staid 
where  he  was.  If  either  Aristodemus,  being 
individually  diseased,  had  retired  home,  or  if 
they  had  returned  together,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  Spartans  could  have  shown  any  resentment 
against  them ;  but  as  one  of  them  died  in  the 
field,  which  the  other,  who  was  precisely  in  the 
same  circumstances,  refused  to  do,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  greatly  incensed  against 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX.  The  safe  return  of  Aristodemus 
to  Sparta  is  by  some  thus  related  and  explained 
There  are  others  who  assert,  that  he  was  des- 
patched on  some  business  from  the  army,  and 
might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present  at 
the  battle,  but  that  he  aaved  himself  by  linger- 
ing on  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  companion, 
employed  on  the  same  business,  returned  to 
the  battle,  and  there  fell. 

CCXXXI.  Ariatodemus,  on  his  return, 
was  branded  with  disgrace  and  infamy ;  no  one 
would  speak  with  him ;  no  one  would  supply 
him  with  fire:  and  the  opprobrious  term  of 
trembler^  was  annexed  to  his  name;  rut  he 


6  Simonidet  son  (jf  Leoprepia.^-Sw  note  to  bock  v. 
c.  102.   The  Simonides  here  mentioned  composed  save 
ral  works,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bibllo 
theca  Grwca  of  Fl&briciiis,  ▼.  I.  p.  665. 

7  TVmiMer.]— He  who  trembled,  {  Tf  im; ;  It  might 


> 
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•fterwardi  at  the  battle  of  Platea  efiectoallj 
•toned  for  his  former  condoct 

GCXXXII.  It  U  also  eaid  that  another  of 
the  three  hundred  survived  ;  his  name  was 
Pantiles,  and  he  had  been  sent  on  some  busi- 
ness to  Thessaly.  Returning  to  Bparta,  he 
felt  himself  in  diigrace,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
Ufix 

CCXXXin.  The  Thebans,  under  the 
command  of  Leontiades,  hitherto  constrained 
by  force,  had  fought  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
Persians  were  victorloos,  when  Leonidas  and 
his  party  retired  to  the  hill,  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  attitude 
of  suppliants  they  approached  the  Barbarians, 
assuring  them  what  was  really  the  truth,  that 
they  were  attached  to  the  Medes ;  that  they 
had  been  among  the  first  to  render  earth  and 
water ;  that  they  had  only  come  to  Thermo- 
pyle  on  compulsion,  .and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered  as  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
king's  troops.  The  Thessalians  confirming 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted,  their  lives 
were  preserved.  Some  of  them  however  were 
slain ;  for  as  they  approached,  the  Barbarians 
put  several  to  the  sword ;  but  the  greater  part, 
by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  had  the  royal  marks 
Impressed  upon  them,  beginning  with  Leontia- 
des  himself  Eurymachus  his  son  was  ailei^ 
wards  slain  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Thebans, 
by  the  people  of  Platea,  whilst  he  was  making 
an  attempt  upon  their  city. 

CGXXXIV.  In  this  manner  the  Greeks 
fought'  at  Thermopylc.  Xerxes  afterwards  sent 


tw  rendered  guaker  ;  this  seeroi  to  have  been  an  estab> 
llihed  term  of  opprobrium  in  Sparte ;  Tjmseui  sajsi 

Tf  irravr wr  I*  a vlfat*  rsr*  a«r«X.«X*  nfiT* — ^*' the  irem^ 

bUr$  are  devoid  of  all  vteliis."  See  Bniock's  Anal.  vol. 
I.  p.  4Q.-T. 

1  TVkeOrcfJb/oMjrM.]— Plutarch  censures  Herodotui 
for  omltUng  many  memorable  things  relating  to  LeonI* 
das.  Some  of  those  specified  bj  Plutarch  I  have  alrea* 
dy  introduced  in  my  notes,  others  were  as  follows :  When 
^the  wife  of  Leonidas  took  leave  uf  him,  she  asked  him 
what  commands  he  had  lor  her  1  '*  Marry,"  eaid  he,  In 
rsplyt  **  a  good  man,  and  bring  him  good  chttdrea."-^ 
Being  desirous  of  taving  two  of  his  relations,  who  were 
with  him  at  Therroopyla,  he  pretended  to  give  them 
mesaages  to  the  Maate  of  Sparta,  **  I  followed  you,'* 
isys  one  of  them,  **to  fight,  not  as  a  messenger.*' 
**  What  you  enjoin,**  aayp  the  other,  **  ia  the  buaineas  of 
a  measenger  ;**  he  then  took  up  his  shield  and  placed 
himaelfin  his  rank. 

I  canaot  in  a  more  proper  place  than  thia  make  a  few 
mlacellaneous  remarks  upon  the  Institntiona  of  Ljcur* 
gua,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  Spartans;  not  thall entertain 
aigr  hope  of  throwing  new  light  on  a  subject  which  baa 


for  Deroaratos,  and  thos  addreaaed  him :  «  I 
have  already!  Demaratns,  had   experieBce  of 


been  amply  investigated  by  the  learned ;  but  I  may  pe^ 
haps  be  able  to  soake  a  few  things  frmiliar  to  my  English 
readera,  which  were  abscure  or  unknown  to  Uiem  be- 
fore. The  Spartana  are  renowned  in  the  volmnes  of 
antiquity  for  one  virtue  above  all  others :  I  apeak  of  (heir 
fortitude,  which  they  carried  to  an  amaxing  and  almoft 
incredible  perfection,  a  virtue,  which  If  we  canvaas  and 
examine  it  to  the  extent  in  which  it  waa  pracUaed  by 
this  axtraordlnaiy  people,  will  seem  almost  pecaliarto 
themaelvea. 

It  waa  the  aim  of  I^curgua  to  settle  and  root  in  the 
minda  of  the  Spartana  thia  principle,  that  the  prefereoca 
was  always  to  be  given  to  virtue,  which  eonalituted  the 
only  real  diftrence  or  Inequality  between  one  man  and 
another.  And  he  succeeded  almost  to  a  miracle.  Ba 
perauaded  them  to  renounce  all  other  meana  ofhaf^inen 
usually  bm  fiileely  ao  called,  to  make  virtue  their  chkf 
and  only  object,  and  to  put  themselves,  their  deairaa,aDd 
their  hopea  to  thia  aingle  test.  He  prevailed  on  the  rich 
and  noble  to  give  up  their  ample  poaseaaiona,  to  throw 
all  they  had  Into  a  common  fund,  and  to  reduce  them- 
aelvea to  a  level  with  their  neighbours.  And  iheae  man, 
Instead  of  the  soft  and  tender  blaadiahmema  of  plenty, 
the  aweeta  of  luxury,  and  the  pride  of  life,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  were  contented  to  nbmlt  to  the 
ausuriiiea  of  a  aevere  and  painful  discipline;  to  ait  down 
to  a  coarae  meaa  of  black  Sparun  broth ;  to  make  ooap- 
pearance,  tn  expect  no  treatment  abroad  belter  than 
others.  Thia  astonishing  reformation  waa  confinoed 
and  secured  by  two  expedients;  lbs  one  which  obliged 
every  pecaon  to  dine  conatantly  in  public  with  hia  own 
tribe,  on  the  dinner  which  waa  provided  for  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  stale ;  the  other,  which  forbad  the  uaa 
of  any  other  than  iron  moosy :  by  these  salutary  iajnoc- 
tiona,  every  opportunity  of  indulging  in  luxuiy  waa  est 
off,  aa  well  as  the  means  of  providing  for  It.  They  nit 
dered  money  altogether  aaslsss  among  them,  ao  that 
Fiutarch  Informs  us,  h  was  a  eonmon  saying  in  other 
countries,  **  that  at  Sparta,  and  there  alone,  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  world,  Plutua  the  god  of  richea  waa  blind  f 
a  mere  picture  or  statue  without  life  or  motion."  I 
wonld  hare  remark,  that  is  one  noie  of  diflbrence  which 
Pblyblua  assigns  agalnat  those  who  likened  the  Cretan 
polity  to  the  Sparun,  see  book  afanh.  Plato  alao,  when 
ho  reckons  riches  the  fourth  ordinary  bleaaing  to  a  rtaja, 
certainly  could  not  esteem  this  diaregard  of  money  arhica 
prevailed  in  Sparta  as  a  mark  of  axtraordinary  viitae , 
but  ordinancsa  so  aelfdenying,  so  oppoaite  ^^  ^ 
geations  of  senae,  and  the  ordinary  practice  of  mankind, 
would  not  have  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Ly- 
curgua.  If  they  had  not  been  fevoured  by  a  character  of 
mind  peculiar  to  thia  people.  It  waa  the  natural  and 
constiiuUonal  bmvery  of  the  Spartana  which  inclinea 
them  to  admit  and  obey  such  a  plan  and  form  of  govern 
ment.  |^ 

Precept  and  authority  alone  would  not  have  done  «, 
for  the  paaaiona  of  men  are  neither  to  be  reaaoned  nor 
terrified  from  their  own  bent  and  tendency :  it  »•  w«^ 
fore  but  rendering  Jualice  to  thia  gallant  people  to  con- 
fesa,  that  their  bravery  of  mind  was  founded  in  Incline 
lion  and  prlncipls.  Cicero  observes,  that  the  Sl»^V" 
(and  the  same  could  not  bs  said  of  any  other  P^^P*' !° 
the  wortd)  had  retained  their  primHive  »»""•?' JJ^ 
out  chan<dng  their  laws,  for  soore  than  seven  B""?"" 
yeara.-Sce  Orat.  pro  L.  Racco.  Laced*monli  iol". » 
to  orbe  terranim,  aeplingentoa  anaoa  et  •°"J"iJ*  ^ 
moribua  et  nunquam  mutatis  legibuf,  vixerunl.-Sae  aiw 
Lity,  book  xzx.  c.  9L 


jour  truth  and  integrity,  everj  thing  has  bap- 
|if  ned  as  jou  foretold  ;  tcH  me  then  how  many 
of  the    Lacedsmonians    may  there  be   left> 

Plaurch  says,  only  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time 
of  Agii,  son  of  Archidamus,  in  which  period  fourteen 
kings  bad  rsigned.  Sea  his  life  of  Lycurgus.  The  con* 
quest  of  Ly Sander  in  Asia,  by  filling  lAcedcmon  with 
money,  introduced  luxury,  and  vitiated  their  morals; 
several  examples  of  which  are  produced  by  Xenophon. 
The  women  of  Sparta  seem  little  less  entitled  to  admir- 
ation ;  strangers  to  the  natural  weakness  and  softness 
of  their  sex,  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  gallant 
spirit  as  the  men.  They  submitted  to  a  like  discipline, 
and  endured  similar  hardships.  Instead  of  studying  the 
accomplishments  which  usually  distinguish  a  female 
education,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  manly  exerci- 
ses ;  to  running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  dart  or  quoit : 
having  the  emulation  to  contend  with  men  at  thair  own 
arts,  and  to  bear  them  company  in  the  same  paths  of 
glory. 

I  cannot  help  presuming,  with  respect  to  the  dames  as 
well  M  the  men  of  Sparta,  that  It  mast  have  been  some- 
thing innate,  something  beyond  the  power  of  education, 
custom,  or  example,  which  constitutes  the  wonderful 
dilfereoce  we  discern  in  them,  compared  with  all  other 
women.     Can  h  then  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
Spartan  females  claimed  extraordinary  privileges  at 
home,  and  more  extensive  power  in  the  government  of 
their  families.     Lyctirgus  disliked  that  excessive  au- 
thority, which  the  women  had  usurped,  and  attempted  it 
seems,  to  reform  it,  and  to  restore  to  the  husband  the 
nsual  and  proper  authority  In  his  own  house ;  but  In 
vain :  a  convincing  argument,  that  if  the  women  had 
n>A  of  tliemselves  been  inclined  to  his  laws  of  female 
education,  they  would  have  paid  them  neither  attention 
nor  obedience.    War,  then,  and  conquest,  with  the  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  were  the  principal  otjecu  which  the 
Spartans  had  in  view.   Learning,  and  the  study  of  let* 
ters,  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  their  neighbours 
the  Athenians  were  devoted,  were  In  no  repute  among 
Ihem.      Hence  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  former 
ruiSe  the  beuer  figure  In  war,  the  latter  in  peace.— See 
Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.    Egregios  virtutis  bellica 
splriiua  Lacedsemonlorum,  prudentissimi  pacls  moribus 
Aihenienses  sabse^fauntur. 

And  this  was  unquestionably  true,  since  wa  are  a»> 
cured,  that  although  the  most  rigorous  care  was  taken 
tu  keep  their  youth  constantly  to  their  exercises,  their 
men  of  mature  years  were  permitted  to  live  just  as  they 
pleased  ;  they  followed  no  employment,  they  disdained 
iotiustry  and  honest  labour,  and  were  indeed  forbidden 
to  pursue  any  art,  which  was  accounted  illiberal  *,  even 
haabandry,  and  the  management  and  culture  of  their 
lands,  the  most  rational  and  public  spirited  study  that 
can  be  pursued,  they  left  entirely  to  their  slaves.     The 
ol<l  men  of  Sparta  spent  the  whole  of  their  time  In  fre- 
quenting their  schools  and  apartments  of  the  youth,  as 
ml  Athens  they  did  at  the  public  places  of  resort,  to  hear 
or  vy  tell  some  new  thing.  The  former  indeed  could  mis- 
P^n'l  their  time  In  this  manner  with  more  grace,  and 
n»i;«ht  plead  the  authority  of  Lycurgusin  their  Tindlca- 
ti-  >n,  wh'tse  policy  and  scheme  of  government  aimed  at 
in^int.aintng  an  eqttality  among  the  people,  by  restrain- 
ing them  from  trade,  and  the  arts  of  growing  rich.    The 
kssix-xa  of  Solon  was  entirely  the  reverse :  he  strove  to 
p:it£sxa.te  the  Athenians  with  a  spirit  of  Industry ;  he 
A^tcted  a  law  against  idleness,  requiring  every  person 
9  b^wv  a  calling  and  profession,  and  the  (Ailos-opher 
^o  liAd  none  fell  under  the  statute.   Cleanthes  and  Me- 
l^eoxoa  wars  indicted  and  called  before  the  Areopagus 
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how  many  of  like  vatoar  with  thoae  who  ha\e 
perished,  or  are  they  all  alike  V  «•  Sir," 
replied  Demaraiua,  "the  Lacediemoniana  are 
a  numerous  people,  and  posseaaed  of  many  ci- 
ties ;  but  I  will  anawer  your  question  more  par- 
ticularly. 3parta  ilaelf  containa  eight  thouaand 
men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  valour  to  thoae 
who  fought  here:  the  other  Lacedsmonians, 
though  inferior  to  theae,  are  atUl  brave."  «<  Tell 
me  then,"  relumed  Xerxea,  **  how  we  may  aub- 
due  theae  men  with  least  trouble  1  you  who  have 
been  their  prince,  muat  know  what  meaanrea 
they  are  likely  to  pursue." 

CCXXXY.  "  Since,  Sir,"  answered  De- 
maratua,  <«  yon  place  a  confidence  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  ia  proper  that  I  ahould  apeak  to  you  froipi 
the  beat  of  my  judgment :  I  would  therefore 
recommend  you  to  aend  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred veaaela  to  the  coaat  of  Lacedcmonia. 
Contlguoua  to  thia  ia  an  island  named  Cy  there, 
of  which  Chilon,  the  wiaeat  of  our  countrymen, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spar- 
tana  if  it  were  buried  in  the  aea ;  foreaeeing  the 
probability  of  each  a  measure  as  I  now  recom- 
mend. From  thia  bland  your  troopa  may 
spread  terror  over  Sparta.  Thua,  a  war  ao 
very  near  them,  may  remove  from  you  any  ap- 
prehenaion  of  their  aaaiating  the  reat  of  Greece, 
which  will  then  be  open  to  your  arma,  and 


on  this  account.  The  statute  which  restrained  the  study 
of  Rhetoric  at  Rome,  assigned  this  reason :  *^  Ibl  homines 
adolescentuloa  totos  dies  desidere ;"  for  the  same  reason 
philosophers  wen  banished,  among  whom  was  Epicte* 
tus  In  the  reign  of  Domitian.>-See  Aulua  Geliiuti  1.  zv. 
c.  II. 

I  have  llule  to  say  on  the  religion  of  the  Spartans. 
The  object  of  their  worship  seems  to  have  been  diversi* 
fied  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  Athenians  according  to 
the  system  of  politics  which  their  respective  lawgivers 
established.  Solon,  Intent  upon  promoting  commerce, 
and  gainful  arts,  presented  the  oaaAT  ooddbss  to  the 
Athenians,  holding  In  her  right  hand  th?  weaver's  beam, 
and  he  sumamed  her  from  the  Egyptians,  Athene,  and 
Minervai  ttyling  her  the  goddess  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Lycurgus,  training  up  the  Spartans  to  tne  discipline  of 
war,  clothed  the  same  goddess  In  armour,  called  hor 
Pallas,  and  the  Goddess  of  Battle  iwmftfimx»s  k«i  x«a.- 
K<ois»c  fi«)  Arlstoph.  LysisL  ad  finem.  She  was  styled 
ChalcloBCUs,  either  because  her  temple  was  of  brass,  or 
because  it  was  built  by  fugitives  from  Chajcis  in  Eubcea. 
The  brothers  also,  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  for  similar 
reasons  enrolled  in  the  Faati  of  the  Spartans ;  and  I  prs* 
sume,  if  the  Pagan  Theology  be  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  any  fixed  and  settled  rules,  it  will  be  best  explained 
and  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  religion  of  every 
different  nation  or  people  to  be  a  mixture  of  worship 
and  physics,  and  politics,  and  that  their  idols  were  re- 
presentations of  natural  causes,  named  and  habited  ao 
cording  to  the  diflbrsnt  tampers  and  genius  of  those  who 
set  them  up.<-7. 
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which  if  robdaedy  w'U  leave  Sparta  hardly  able 
to  oppose  yoa.  If  my  advice  be  disregarded 
yoa  may  expect  what  follows.  There  is  a  nar- 
row isthmui  in  the  Peloponneae,  in  which  all 
its  people 'Will  assemble  in  resistance  to  your 
arms,  and  where  yon  will  have  far  more  vio- 
lent contests  to  sustain  than  you  have  here  ex- 
perienced. If  you  execute  what  I  propose,  you 
may  without  a  battle  become  master  of  the  isth- 
mus, with  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus." 

CGXXXVI.  Achsmenes  the  brother  of 
Xerxes,  and  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  pre- 
sent 'at  this  interview.  Fearful  that  the  king 
might  do  as  he  had  been  advised,  he  thus  deliv- 
ered his  sentiments:  «You  seem,  Sir,*'  said 
he,  "  too  much  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man,  who 
either  envies  your  prosperity,  or  wishes  to  be- 
tray you.  It  is  (tie  character  of  Greeks  to 
envy  the  successful,  and  to  hate  their  superiors. 
We  have  already  lost  by  shipwreck  four  hun- 
dred vessels ;  if  we  detach  three  hundred  more 
to  the  Peloponnese,  the  force  of  our  opponents 
will  be  equal  to  our  own ;  our  united  fleet  will 
be  far  superior  to  theirs,  and  with  respect  to 
any  efibrts  they  can  make,  invincible.  If  your 
forces  by  land,  and  your  fleet  by  sea,  advance 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  able  mutually 
to  assist  each  other ;  if  you  separate  them,  the 
fleet  will  not  be  able  to  assist  you,  nor  you  the 
fleet.  It  becomes  yon  to  deliberate  well  on 
your  own  affairs,  and  not  to  concern  yourself 
about  those  of  your  enemies,  nor  to  inquire 
where  they  will  commence  their  hostilities, 
what  measures  they  will  take,  or  how  numer- 
ous they  are.  Let  them  attend  to  their  afiairs, 
we  to  ours.  If  the  Lacedemonians  shall  pre- 
sume to  attack  the  Persians,  they  will  be  fsr 
from  repairing  the  loss  they  have  already  sus- 
tained." 

CCXXXVn.  « Achsmenes,"  answered 
Xerxes,  •<  I  approve  your  counsel,  and  will 
follow  it  The  sentiments  of  Demaratus  are, 
I  well  know,  dictated  by  his  regard  to  my  in* 
terests ;  but  your  advice  to  me  seems  prefera- 
ble. I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  has  any 
improper  intentions,  e-^ents  having  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  former  counsels.  One  man  fre- 
quently envies  the  prosperity  of  another,  and 
indulges  in  secret  sentiments  of  hatred  against 
him,  neither  will  he,  when  he  requires  it,  give 
bim  salutary  advice,  unless  indeed  from  some 
surprising  efforts  of  virtue ;  but  a  friend  exults 


in  a  friend*s  happiness ;  has  no  sentiments  fcr 
him  but  those  of  the  truest  kiodnesa,  and  gives 
him  always  the  best  advice.  Let  no  one  ther^ 
fore  in  future  use  any  invective  against  D^ 
maratus,  who  is  my  friend." 

CCXXXY III.  When  Xerxes  had  finished, 
he  went  to  view  the  dead,  amongst  whom  was 
Leonidas.  When  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
the  prince  and  leader  of  Sparta,  he  ordered  bis 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  suspend- 
ed on  a  cross.  This  incident  is  no  small  proof 
to  me  amongst  many  others,  that  Xerxes  in- 
dulged the  warmest  indignation  against  Leoni- 
das whilst  he  was  alive.  He  otherwise  would 
not  have  treated  him  when  dead  with  such  bar- 
barity. I  know  that  the  Peraians,  of  all  man- 
kind, most  highly  honour  military  virtue.  TTic 
orders  however  of  the  king  were  executed. 

CCXXXIX.  I  shall  now  return  to  the 
thread  of  our  history.  The  Spartans  were  iba 
first  who  were  acquainted  with  the  king's  d^ 
signs  against  Greece ;  they  sent  to  the  oracle 
on  the  occasion,  and  received  the  answer  I  have 
related.  The  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
them  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Demaratus, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  had  taken  refuge  amongst 
the  Modes,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  was  not  friendly  to  the  Spartans.  He 
however  it  was  who  informed  them  of  what 
was  meditated,  whether  to  serve  or  insult  Ibem 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  When  Xerxes  bad 
resolved  on  this  expedition  against  Greece, 
Demaratus,  who  was  at  Susa,  and  acquainted 
with  his  intentions,  determined  to  inform  the 
Lacediemonians.  As  this  was  both  diflicult 
and  dangerous,  he  employed  the  following 
tneans :  he  took  two  tablets,  and  eraaed  the 
wax  from  each ;  then  inscribed  the  purpose  of 
the  king  upon  the  wood.  This  done,  he  re- 
placed the  wax,  that  the  several  guards  on  the 
road,  from  seeing  the  empty  tablets,  might  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  business.  When  these  were 
delivered  at  Lacedsmon,  the  people  had  no 
conception  of  their  meaning,  till,  as  I  have  beep 
informed.  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  Cleomebes 
and  wife  of  Leonidas,  removed  the  difficulty. 
Imagining  what  might  be  intended,  sbe  ordered 
the  wax  to  be  removed,  and  thus  made  the  oon* 
tents  of  the  tablets  known.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  examining  what  was  inscribed  on 
the  wood,  circulated  the  intelligence  tbnnigb 
Greece. 
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I.  I  HATx  before  described  the  eventi  which 
are  said  to  have  happened.    The  Greeks  who 
composed  the  naval   armament  were   these  : 
The  Athenians  ^  famished  one  hundred  and 
twenty-aeTen  vessels,  part  of  which  were  man- 
ned by  Plateans,  who,  though  ignorant  of  sea 
afikirs,  were  prompted  by  zeal  and  courage ;  the 
Corinthians  brought  forty  ships,  the  Megarians 
twenty ;  the  Chalcidians  equipped  twenty  ships, 
which  the  Athenians  supplied ;  the  ^ginets 
eighteen,  the  Sicyonians  twelve,  and  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  ten ;  the  Epidaurians  brought  eight, 
the  Eretrians  seven,  the  Trcezenians  five,  the 
Styreans  two,  the  people  of  Ceos  two,  and  two 
baiks  of  fifty  oars;  the  Opuntian  Locrians 
assisted  the  confederates  with  seven  vessels  of 
fifty  oars. 

IL  These  were  stationed  at  Artemisium; 
and  each  were  the  numbers  which  each  nation 
supplied.  Without  taking  into  the  account  the 
vessels  of  fifty  oars,  the  whole  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  these  the  com- 
mander-in-chief appointed  by  the  Spartans,  was 
Earybiades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas.  The  allies 
refuaed  to  serve  under  the  Athenians,  and  had 
resolTed,  unless  they  had  a  Spartan  leader,  to 
disperse. 

III.  At  first,  and  before  any  deputation  had 
been  aent  to  Sicily  requiring  assistance,  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  not  be  exi>edient 
to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  naval  forces  to  the 
Athenians ;  but  as  this  was  opposed  by  the 
allies,  the  Athenians  did  not  insist  upon  it' 
Their  principal  concern  was  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  as  they  were  sensible  that  it  would 

I  Aiheniant.'^—'ViodoTUB  Siculua  makes  the  number 
of  Aihienlan  vessels  on  ihls  occaiion  two  hundred. 

3  ZMd  not  ituist  tqxm  •/.]— Blr.  Glover,  in  his  Poem 
of  tbo  Athenaid,  pots  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of 

TZieiniitocles: 

Wheljrdid  wseate 
Tb  Spartan  EmytSaim  ooaunand ; 
TiM  diflfanni  •quadnMM  to  Ibeir  uttve  porti 
IM«lMdM>MLfte. 


be  endangered  by  any  contention,  they  very 
wisely  withdrew  their  claims :  as  much  as  war 
itself  is  more  destructive  than  peace,  so  much 
more  dangerous  are  intestine  commotions,  than 
a  war  conducted  with  consistency  and  union ; 
persuaded  of  this  they  did  not  dispute  the  mat- 
ter whilst  circumstances  justified  and  required 
their  forbearance.  Afterwards,  when  having 
repelled  the  Persian,  they  were  contending  for 
what  belonged  to  him,  they  made  the  insolence 
of  Pausanias  a  pretence  for  depriving  the  Lace- 
demonians of  the  command.  These,  however, 
were  things  which  happened  afterwards. 

IV.  When  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Arte- 
misium saw  the  number  of  ships  which  were 
collected  at  Aphets,  and  every  place  crowded 
with  troops,  they  were  struck  with  terror ;  and 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Barbarians  had  succeed- 
ed so  much  beyond  their  expectations,  they 
consulted  about  retreating  to  the  interior  parts 
of  Greece.^  When  this  idea  had  been  generally 
circulated,  the  Eubceans  entreated  Eurybiades 
to  give  them  time  to  remove  their  children  and 
their  slaves.  Unsuccessful  in  this  application, 
they  went  to  Themistocles  the  Athenian  leader, 
whom  they  engaged  on  consideration  of  thirty 
talents,  to  continue  at  Euboea,  and  risk  the 
event  of  a  battle. 

y.  This  was  effected  by  Themistocles  in 
the  following  manner :  he  presented  Eurybiades 
with  five  talents  as  if  from  himself;  having 
gained  him,  he  had  only  to  prevail  on  Adiman- 
tus  the  Corinthian,^  the  son  of  Ocytus,  who 

9  PartB  if  G^e«c€.]— Plutarch  is  very  severe  upon 
Herodotus  for  meking  this  assertion.  Pindar,  says  hs, 
who  was  a  native  of  a  city  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  Medes,  mentions  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  at 
Artemisium  with  the  highest  encomiums.  So  perliaps 
he  might,  but  what  does  this  prove  1  ceruinlj  not  that 
the  Oreelts  did  nan  sujr  and  fight  against  their  will, 
though  when  they  f  eiaall/  were  engaged,  they  behaved 
with  extraordinary  valour. 

4  AdimarUuM  ike  CortntAum.>-ThiB  Adimantns  in  tha 
event  behaved  timidly.  He  was  a  Ooriothlao,  aai^  leader 

?«1 
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was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  sail  from 
Artemisium.  After  using  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  *•  If  yon/'  said  he,  *'  will  not  desert, 
I  promise  to  give  yoa  a  greater  present  than 
the  king  of  the  Medes  would  have  done  for 
leaving  us."  He  instantly  sent  to  his  vessel 
three  talents  of  silver.  By  these  gifts  he  gain- 
ed the  commanders  to  his  purpose,  and  satisfied 
the  EubcBans.  Themistocles  rewarded  him- 
self by  keeping  the  remainder,  whilst  they  who 
had  accepted  of  his  presents  supposed  the 
money  had  been  sent  him  from  Athens  for  this 
purpose. 

VI.  They  continued  therefore  at  EubcBa, 
and  came  to  a  battle.  The  Barbarians  arriving 
at  break  of  day  at  Aphetc,  had  before  heard 
that  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  were  veiy  few 
in  number.  On  their  seeing  this  they  were 
eager  to  engage,  in  expectation  of  taking  them ; 
they  did  not,  however,  think  it  expedient  to 
advance  directly  to  the  attack,  lest  the  Greeks 
perceiving  them  should  escape  under  cover  of 
the  night  The  Persians  had  already  boasted 
that  not  even  the  torch-bearer '  should  escape 
them 


of  the  Corinihlana ;  he  mQft  not  therefore  be  confiwnd' 
ed  with  the  Athenian  Adimantue,  who  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  Persians,  and  whoprobablj 
Is  the  same  person  who  was  archon  in  the  fourth'year 
of  the  seventj-fifth  Olympiad.  An  epitaph  by  Simonides 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  Intimating,  that  by  his  coun- 
sels Oreece  became  free.— LarcAer. 

1  7*0rcA-6carer.>— Before  trumpets  were  used  in  ar- 
mies, the  signal  for  battle  was  given  by  a  torch.  Those 
who  carried  it  were  sacred  to  Mars ;  they  advanced  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  them 
they  dropt  their  torch,  and  retired  without  molestation. 
The  armies  engaged,  and  even  if  a  whole  army  was  des- 
troyed, they  spared  the  life  of  the  torch-bearer,  because 
he  was  sacred  to  Mars :  thence  came  a  proverb  applica- 
ble to  total  defeats,  **  not  even  the  torch-bearer  has  es- 
caped.** Herodotus  Is  the  first  author  where  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  which  afterwards  became  so  fiunl- 
liar.  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb.— Lorcl^. 

It  IS  probable,  that  in  the  tlmd  of  Homer,  no  signals 
f  )r  battle  were  in  use,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
throughout  his  works ;  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we 
find  torches  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  give  in- 
telligence of  certain  events.  Modem  signals  for  baule 
are,  by  land,  drums  and  trumpets;  by  sea  they  are 
more  various,  and  are  sometimes  given  by  cannon, 
lights,  sails,  and  colours.  The  Romans,  in  addition 
to  the  Rhout  with  which  all  nations  have  t)een  describ- 
ed as  commencing  an  engagement,  violently  clashed 
their  arms  together.  Milton  makes  a  happy  use  of  this 
Idea; 

He  ipaka,  ud  to  eonfinn  hia  wonb  outfaw 
MlUians  of  fluninf  twordi,  dnwn  from  the  tbJ^ 
Ofmifhtjrctendrfai.    ThanddflobhM 
Tu  romd  HIianiMd  fidl :  higMj  fbej  ngtd 
A|Mm  (be  bigbMil,  tad  flaraetnA|rai>paifcDrnif 
Ooi^M  an  tAdr  MUMiinr  «MMi  Ml  <iin  of  Mar, 
Burlbv  daSMC*  bwud  Om  vMit  or  bMMik 


y  n.  With  rrs  '*dca  they  pursued  the  follow- 
ing measures  .*  two  nundred  chosen  vessels  were 
detached  beyojd  Sciathus,  lest  in  passing  round 
Euboea  they  might  be  discovered  by  the 
enemy  ofiT  Capharea  and  Gensstos,  nesr  the 
Euripus,  meaning  thus  to  enclose  them,  tnd 
commence  an  attack  at  the  same  time  in  ths 
rear  and  in  front  With  this  design  the  ip- 
pointed  squadron  set  sail ;  it  was  not  their  in- 
tention to  attack  the  Greeks  on  this  dsy,  nor 
till  a  signal  should  be  given  by  the  detachment 
with  which  they  were  to  act  in  concert  Oa 
the  departure  of  the  former,  an  account  was 
taken  of  the  number  of  those  which  contiooe^ 
at  Aphets. 

VIII.  Whilst  the  Persians  were  thoi  em- 
ployed, they  happened  to  have  with  them  8cyl- 
lias '  of  Scios,  the  most  skilful  diver  of  hii 
time,  who  in  the  shipwreck  off  Pelion  htd 
preserved  to  the  Persians  an  immense  qosntity 
of  treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  considcrtUj 
enriched  himself.  This  man  had  long  intend- 
ed to  desert  to  the  Greeks,  but  he  hsd  never 
before  had  the  opportunity ;  he  on  this  daj 
efifected  his  purpose ;  it  is  uncertain  in  whit 
manner,  but  if  what  ik  related  of  him  be  troc, 
it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  said,  that  hiviof 
leaped  into  the  sea  at  Aphete,  he  did  not  rtM 
again  till  he  came  to  Artemisium,  having  gone 
a  space  of  eighty  stadia  through  the  water. 
Other  things  are  related  of  this  man,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  fabulous,  whilst  otben  are 
actually  true.  For  my  own  part,  lam  ineliocd 
to  the  opinion  that  he  escaped  to  Arteoiniin 


2  &yllt^.]— The  nams  of  this  skilfiil  diver  ii  H^ 
rently  written.  la  an  epigram  of  ApoUonidei  X  ii 
Scyllos,  in  Pliny  and  Psnsanias  it  is  Scilles.  SqrilJu 
had  taught  hia  daughter  Cyane  the  art  of  diving;  daring 
the  tempest,  which  surprissd  the  Persians  near  mouitt 
Pelion,  they  plunged  together  vkkr  the  water,  asd 
removed  the  anchors  which  held  the  vessels  ofJtnt*, 
which  occasioned  considerable  injury.  By  order  of  ilw 
Amphiciyons,  statues  were  erected  to  the  frtfaer  toii 
daughter  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delpbt-^Tte 
statue  of  Cyane  was  among  those  which  by  tlie  cnd- 
mand  of  Nero  were  transported  to  'Rome--'Lorcfur. 

Brydone,  hi  hia  sntenaining  Tour  through  Sicily  ■>» 
Malta,  informs  us  that  the  Sicilian  authors  make  meo. 
tion  of  one  Colas,  who,  froar  lis  extraordin»ry  skiU  In 
diving,  was  named  Peace,  or  the  fish.   It  was  said  <»' 
him,  that  wKhout  coming  at  all  to  land,  he  woeldliw 
for  several  days  !b  the  water ;  that  he  cau^i  flsh  mere- 
ly by  his  agilHy  In  the  water,  and  that  he  could  evvn 
walk  across  the  straits  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bes.  One 
of  their  kings  had  the  cruelty  to  propose  Wa  dtvinp  war 
the   gulf  of  Charybdis,  and  to  tempt  him  tkrev  lo 
a  golden  cop.     In  a  third  attempt  to  gain  this,  '^ ''  ^ 
posed  he  was  caqght  by  the  whirlpool,  fcr  he  arr*"*" 
no  more.— 7*. 
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in  a  little  Tenel ;  on  his  arrival,  he  informed 
the  commenden  of  the  shipwreck,'  and  of  the 
•hips  which  had  been  sent  ronnd  Eubosa. 

IX.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  called  a  coancil : 
rarioos  opinions  were  deliTered,  but  ft  was  ul- 
timately determined  to  remain  that  day  in  their 
station,  but  to  depart  soon  after  midnight  to 
meet  that  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  whi<^  had 
been  sent  ronnd  EuboHu  As  they  perceived 
no  one  advancing  against  them,  as  soon  as  the 
twilight  appeared,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Barbarians,  determined  to  make  experiment  of 
their  skill  in  fighting  and  mancenvring. 

X.  The  commanders  and  forces  of  Xerxes 
ledng  them  approach  in  no  sm&ll  a  body,  con- 
ceived them  to  be  actuated  by  extreme  infatua- 
tion,^ and,  drawing  out  their  vessels,  expected 
to  find  them  an  easy  conquest.  In  this  they 
were  not  unreasonable,' for  their  fleet  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  number  but 
•wiftness ;  in  contempt,  therefore,  they  sur- 
rounded them.  There  were  some  of  the  loni- 
ans  who  wished  well  to  the  Greeks,  and  served 
ogainst  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  see- 
ing them  thus  encircled,  they  were  affected  with 
much  uneasiness  concerning  them,  not  suppos- 
ing that  any  could  escape,  so  insignificant  did 
they  appear.  There  were  other  lonians,  to 
whom  the  seeming  distress  of  the  Greeks  gave 
great  pleasure ;  these  contended  with  all  exer- 
tion who  should  take  the  first  Athenian  vessel, 
in  hopee  of  a  reward  from  the  king.  For  among 
the  Barbarians  greater  reputation  *  was  allowed 


3  l^tpwreeh-y—See  book  vii.  chap.  IBS. 

4  Exirtme  w{/Si/t<a<ion.]~Wiih  the  same  contempt 
the  French  are  represented  to  have  considered  iheEng* 
lislt  army  be&rs  the  battle  of  Aglncourt.  This  is  ex> 
pressed  whh  the  greatest  possible  animation  by  Shak> 
speare  in  his  Life  of  Henxy  the  Fifth. 

Hh  nnnlMniie  B  few, 
Bit  MMim  lick,  ind  fitairiiM  la  Ibdr  imreh ; 
jSod  I UB  an^  wbM  1m  ■ban  aea  oar  amy, 
Bell  drop  bk  bmrt  bilo  the  link  of  fnr, 
AbA  tot  tdbxmuuAf  offcf  at  his  numiD. 

To  the  Persians,  as  well  as  to  the  French,  the  noble 
answer  of  Henry  to  the  French  herald  was  happily 
applicable. 

Tte  Bu  Ihtf  flOM  did  kH  the  1ioa%  Ala 

WhSa  Vm  bcMl  IWed,  wakilPd  wRh  hontiiv  Mm. 

5  Greater  reputation.'\^Noiyrithaiaind\ng  what  Is  here 
asserted  in  fiivour  of  the  Athenians,  their  own  historian 
remarks,  that  from  the  best  conjectures  he  was  able  lo 
firm,  his  cnontrynienhad  done  nothing  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  either  al  home  or  at>road,  from  the  Trojan  lo 
the  Persic  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Tttucydides,  1.  i. 
As  I  have  thrown  together  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
b«ok  8Jmeren>arks  on  the  Spartan  policy  and  minners, 
the  reader  at  the  conclusion  of  this  will  And  same  rela- 
tiTe  to  those  of  Athens.->7*. 


to  the  Athenians  than  to  any  other  of  the 
allies. 

XI.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was 
given,  tamed  their  prows  towards  the  Barbari- 
ans, collecting  their  sterns  into  one  common 
eenlre.  On  a  second  signal,  thoagh  compress- 
ed within  a  narrow  space,  they  attacked  the 
enemy  in  front.  They  soon  took  thirty  of  the 
Barbarian  vessels,  among  whom  was  Philaon, 
son  of  Chersls,  and  brother  of  Gorges,  prince 
of  Salamis,  a  man  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
army.  The  first  enemy's  ship  was  taken  by  an 
Athenian ;  his  name  was  Lycomedes,  the  son 
of  ^jschreas,  and  he  obtained  the  fame  he 
merited.  Victory  alternately  inclined  to  both 
parties,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  night : 
the  Greeks  retnmed  to  Artemisitim,  the  Barba- 
rians to  Aphetfls,  the  issue  of  the  contest  being 
very  different  from  what  they  had  expected. 
Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  Antidoras  the  Lemnian  was  the  only 
one  who  went  over  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Athenians,  in  consideration  of  bis  conduct,  as- 
signed him  some  lands  in  Salamis. 

XII.  The  above  engagement  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  When  night  ap- 
proached, there  fell  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  at- 
tended with  continued  thunder  from  mount 
Pelion.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels  floating  to  Aphetae,  were 
so  involved  among  the  prows  of  the  ships,  that 
the  oars  were  hardly  manageable ;  the  forces 
on  board  were  seized  with  a  violent  panic, 
expecting  every  moment  to  perish.^  They 
had  hardly  recovered  themselves  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  storm  and  shipwreck  off 
Pelion,  when  that  severe  battle  at  sea  had  suc- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  this  last  terminated,  they 
had  now  been  attacked  again  by  violent  rains, 
a  tempestuous  sea,  and  continued  thunder. 

XIII.  This  night,  however,  proved  still 
more  severe  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  a  circuit  round  Euboea.    The  storm  fell 


6  EixpeUing  every  moment  to  jKrisA.]— An  exampto 
of  terror  very  much  like  this,  occurs  in  1  Sainuel  xir. 
13.  Though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  confu 
sion  into  which  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  was  thrown, 
is  expressly  attributed  to  a  divine  cause,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  an  earthquake. 

*'  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  In  the  field, 
and  among  the  people;  the  garrison  and  the  spoileis 
they  also  trembled,  and  the  earth  quaked ;  so  it  was  a 
▼ery  great  trembling. 

"  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Oit)eah  looked,  and 
bebtilii  the  muliiluile  melted  away,  and  they  went  SA 
beating  down  one  another."— 71 
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upon  them  with  the  greater  violeiico,  an  thej 
were  remote  from  land,  and  they  perished  in  a 
miserable  manner.'  It  commenced  when  they 
were  standing  towards  the  sands  of  Euboea ; 
ignorant  of  their  course,  they  were  driven  before 
the  wind,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  It 
seemed  a  divine  interposition,  that  the  Persian 
fleet  should  thus  be  rendered  equal,  or  at  least 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks :  in 
this  manner  they  were  destroyed  on  the  Eubcean 
sands. 

XIV,  The  Barbarians  at  Aphets  saw  with 
joy  the  morning  advance,  and  remained  inac- 
tive, thinking  it  of  no  small  moment,  aAer  their 
past  calamities,  to  enjoy  the  present  interval 
of  tranquillity.  At  this  juncture  the  Greeks 
were  reinforced  by  fifty-three  Athenian  ships : 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  they 
had  still  farther  reason  to  exult  in  the  late  of 
those  Barbarians  who  had  been  ordered  round 
Euboea,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  the  violence 
of  the  storm.  The  Greeks  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  same  hour  towards  the  evening 
advanced  boldly  against  the  Cilicians ;  these 
they  totally  defeated,  and  at  night  returned 
again  to  Artemisium. 

XY,  On  the  third  day  the  leaders  of  the 
Barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  to 
commence  the  attack  ;  they  advanced  about 
mid-day,  mutually  encouraging  each  other ; 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted  by  so  infe- 
rior a  number,  and  they  feared  the  indignation 
of  Xerxes.  It  happened  that  these  engage- 
ments by  sea  took  place  precisely  at  the  same 
periods  as  the  conflicts  at  Thermopylie.  The 
object  of  the  sea-fights  was  the  Euripus,  as 
that  of  the  battles  by  land  was  the  passage  of 
Thermopyls.  The  Greeks  animated  each 
other  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Barbarians 


Iiongiaus,  section  xliii.  p.  160^  Psarce's  edilion,  cen> 
sures  this  expression  of  mx»(*,  as  mean  sod  feeble. 
PMurce  does  not  vindicate  oar  author,  neither  does 
Tcfttp ;  Larcher  doss,  and  with  conslderal^e  elllect.  Boil- 
eau,  he  says,  has  rendered  the  word  mx^t'tP^^  agrta- 
Ue.  If  this  were  admitted,  the  censure  of  Longinaa 
vronld  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  In  bet  •x»e*  ^  &  ^^17 
strong  term,  and  signifies  something  in  the  highest  de> 
gree  shocking.  Herodotus  has  applied  rvft^tfn  •x»(*si 
10  the  murder  of  a  brother,  book  i.  42 ;  and  again  to  the 
murder  of  a  son,  vii.  190.  Antoninus  Liberalis  calls  the 
crime  of  incest  between  a  father  and  his  danghter,  ■x«r< 
Km  •Ur/atv  ifT'O*.  an  action  horriMe  and  oflfensire  loall 
laws.  A  similar  mode  of  speaking  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans :  everjr  one  knows  that  Yirgil  applied  the 
word  iUaudatua  to  Buslris ;  and  Horace  calls  Pjrthago. 
ras,  Non  sordidus  anclor  naturw  verique. 


into  Greece ;  the  Barbarians  in  Kke  maoficr 
were  emulous  to  dispose  the  Greeks,  and  be- 
come masters  of  these  passages. 

XVI.  Whilst  the  forces  of  Xerxes  advan- 
ced in  order  of  battle,  the  Greeks  remained  on 
their  station  at  Artemisium :  the  Bsrbtnani, 
as  if  to  render  themselves  secure  of  them  all, 
enclosed  them  in  a  semicircle.  The  Greeks 
met  them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  wu 
fought  on  both  sides  on  equal  terms.  The 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  from  the  size  and  nmnber  of 
its  vessels,  was  much  perplexed  by  their  fiilliof 
foul  of  each  other ;  they  fought  however  with 
firmness,  and  refused  to  give  way,  for  the; 
could  not  bear  to  be  put  to  flight  fay  so  infeiior 
a  force.  In  the  conflict  many  Gredao  vescU 
perished,  jvith  a  great  number  of  men ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  Barbarians  was  much  gteatec  io 
both  ;  they  separated  as  by  mutual  conaent. 

XY II.  Of  all  those  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
the  Egyptians  performed  the  most  importaot 
service ;  they  distinguished  themselves  thrpughr 
out,  and  took  five  Grecian  vessels  vrith  all  their 
men.  Of  the  confederates,  the  Athenisu 
were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  of  tbeie  thi 
bravest  was  Clinias,  son  of  Aldbiadea.'  Bis 
ship,  which  carried  two  hundred  oicn,  wii 
equipped  and  manned  at  his  own  expense. 

XVIIL  The  two  fleets  eagerly  mired  t:> 
their  respective  stations.  The  Greeks  retained 
the  wrecks  of  their  vessels  which  were  daouf 
ed,  and  possessed  the  bodies  of  their  deed ; 
but  as  they  had  suflered  severely,  and  psitico- 
larly  the  Athenians,  the  half  of  whose  veHcli 
were  disabled,  they  deliberated  about  retiring 
to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece. 

XIX.  Themistocles  had  constantly  betiered 
that  if  he  could  detach  from  the  Barbarians  the 
lonians  and  Carians,'  there  would  be  no  difi- 
culty  in  overpowering  the  rest  Whilst  the 
Eoboeans  were  assembling  their  cattle  on  lbs 
sea-coast,  he  called  the  chiefs  together,  sod 


3  Clinia9jnmafAla7riadt9,}-VpoaitMV€noa»^ 
Yalcnuer  has  a  verjr  elaborate  and  learned  note,  tut  I  do 
not  see  thai  it  contains  any  thing  partkwlarly  cUimloK 
the  attention  of  the  English  reader,  except  that  he  wai 
the  father  of  the  &mous  Alcibiades,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated in  Greece.— 7*. 

3  Canaru.y-Orininallj  these  people  inbiUlad  the 
islands  lying  near  their  own  coasts,  and  so  smch  oelf 
of  the  JEgean  sea  as  was  called  the  Icarian,  of  «hkh 
Icarus,  the  ialimd ^  Caria,  was  the  principal  Uliuio] 
they  were  then  named  LelegesandPslasgl-*«Sn»*s 
1.  xii.  661-«72.  Afterwards  removing  to  il»«  coBUoent, 
they  seised  upon  a  large  traa  of  the  sea-coast,  ss  wcU  u 
of  the  inUnd  country ;  «•  This,"  says  Sirabo»  »  w»«  w 
opinion  most  generally  allowed."-- T 
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informed  them  he  had  conceived  a  method, 
which  he  heliered  would  deprive  the  king  of 
the  beet  of  his  alliee.  At  this  juncture  he  ex- 
plained himself  no  farther,  adding  only  hia  ad- 
vice that  they  should  kill  aa  much  of  the  cattle 
of  the  Euboeana  aa  they  poaaibly  could ;  for  it 
was  much  better  that  their  troops  ahould  enjoy 
them  than  thoae  of  the  enemy.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  order  their  respective  people 
to  kindle  a  fire,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
be  careful  to  aclect  a  proper  opportunity  for 
their  departure  to  Greece.  Hia  advice  was 
approred,  the  firea  were  kindled,  and  the  cattle 
slain. 

XX.  The  Eubceans,  paying  no  manner  of 
regard  to  the  oracle  of  Bacis,  had  neither  re- 
moved any  of  their  effecta,  nor  prepared  any 
provision,  which  it  certainly  hecame  those  to  do 
who  were  menaced  by  a  war :  their  neglect  had 
rendered  their  afiairs  extremely  critical.  The 
etade  of  Bacia  *  was  to  thia  efliBct : 

**  When  barbVoos  hosts  wUh  Byblus  yoke  the  main, 
Then  drive  your  cattle  from  Euboea's  plain." 

As  they  made  no  uae  of  this  declaration,  either 

ia  their  present  evils  or  to  guard  against  the 

future,  they  might  naturally  expect  the  worst. 

XXI.  At  this  period  there  arrived  a  spy 
from  Trachis ;  there  was  one  also  at  Artemi- 
aium,  whose  name  was  Polyaa,  a  native  of 
Andcyra.  He  had  a  svrift  Teasel  with  oars  con- 
stantly in  readiness,  and  was  directed  to  com- 
municate to  those  at  Thermopyle  the  event  of 
any  engagement  which  might  take  place  at  sea. 
There  was  also  with  Leonidas  an  Athenian 
named  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles,  who 
wtti  prepared  with  a  thirty-oared  vessel  to  give 
immediate  information  to  those  at  Artemisium 
of  whatever  might  happen  to  the  land  forces. 
This  man  arrived  at  Artemisium,  and  informed 
the  Greeks  of  what  had  befallen  Leonidas  and 
bis  party.  On  receiving  his  intelligence,  they 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  defer  their  depar- 
ture, but  to  separate  in  the  order  in  which  Uiey 
'were  stationed,  the  Corinthiana  first,  the  Athe- 
niana  last. 

XXII.  Themtstodes,'  selecting  the  swift- 
est of  the  Athenian  vessels,  went  with  them  to 
a  watering  plaee,  and  there  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  these  words,  which  the  lonians,  coming 

4  77^  prw:U  ^Bocit.]— There  were  three  loothsayere 
of  this  name ;  the  meet  aocient  was  of  Eleua  in  BoBoiia, 
.Im  second  of  Athens,andthe  third  of  Caphja  in  Arcadia. 
This  last  was  alio  called  Cydue  and  Aletee,  and  wnnder- 
%il  thiogs  are  related  of  him  bf  Tbeopompas.— I.arcA«r. 

9  TTkemsjtfociet.]— Bartelemy  in  his  Voyage  ou  Jeitne 

26 


the  next  day  to  Artemisium,  perused:  "Men 
of  Ionia,  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Greece  to  acrvitude, 
you  are  guilty  of  injustice:  take,  therefore,  an 
active  part  in  our  behalf;  if  thia  be  impractiiA- 
ble,  retire  yourselves  from  the  contest,  and  pre- 
vail on  the  Gariana  to  do  the  same.  If  you 
can  comply  vrith  neither  of  these  requisitions, 
and  are  so  bound  by  necessity  that  you  cannot 
openly  revolt,  when  the  conflict  begina,  retire ; 
remembering  that  you  are  descended  from  our^ 
selves,  and  that  the  fi]^t  occasion  of  our  dispute 
with  the  Barbarians  originated  with  you.'* 
Themtstocles  in  writing  the  above,  had,  as  I 
should  suppose,  two  objects  in  view.  If  what 
he  said  were  concealed  from  the  king,  the  loni- 
ans might  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the  Greeks, 
and  if  Xerxes  should  know  it,  it  might  incline 
him  to  distrust  the  lonians,  and  employ  them 
no  more  by  aea. 

XXIII.  When  Themiatocles  had  written 
the  above,  a  man  of  Histisa  haatened  in  a  amall 
vessel  to  inform  the  Barbarians  that  the  Greeks 
had  fied  from  Artemisium.  Distrusting  the 
intelligence,  they  ordered  the  man  into  eloae 
custody,  and  sent  some  swift  vesseb  to  aacer* 
tain  the  truth.  These  confirmed  the  report, 
and  aa  aoon  aa  the  aun  rose  the  whole  fleet  in 
a  body  sailed  to  Artemisium ;  remaining  here 
till  mid-day,  they  proceeded  to  Hiatisa :  they 
then  took  possession  of  the  city  of  the  Histie- 
ans,  and  over-ran  part  of  Hellopia,*  and  all  the 
coast  of  Histieotis. 

XXIV.  Whilst  hb  fleet  continued  at  Hi»- 
tiaBotia,  Xerxea  having  prepared  what  he  intend- 
ed concerning  the  dead,  sent  to  them  a  herald. 
The  preparations  were  theae:  Twenty  thou- 
aand  men  had  been  slain  at  Thermopyla,  of  theae 
one  thousand  were  left  on  the  field,  the  rest 
were  buried  in  pits  sunk  for  the  purpose ;  these 
were  afterwards  filled  up,  and  covered  with 
leavea,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
fleet  The  herald,  on  his  arrival  at  Hialisa, 
assembled  the  forces,  and  thus  addressed  them  * 

Anacharsis,  divides  the  Athenian  histonrinto  tbrts  dis- 
tinct intervale,  which  he  calls  the  commencement,  the 
progreae,  and  the  fall  of  that  empire.  The  first  he  names 
the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  the  laws ;  the  second  the  a^  of 
Themistoclea,  and  Arisiides,  or  of  glory ;  the  third,  ths 
age  of  Pericles,  or  of  liurarj  and  the  arts."  7*. 

6  Helkpia.'}— The  whole  island  of  Euboaa  was  aneleBU 
\j  called  Helapia ;  I  understand  that  the  Hebrew  woid 
which  we  pronounce  HoUap,  means  of  a  clear  coants- 
nance ;  for  this  reason  tlie  people  round  Dodona  wan 
called  Elli  and  Ellopes,  and  their  coontry  also  EUopk. 
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••  XerxM  the  king,  O  allies,  permiU  whoever 
chooeei  it  to  leave  hia  post,  and  aee  in  what 
manner  he  contends  with  those  foolish  men, 
who  had  hoped  to  overcome  him." 

XXV.  Immediately  on  this  declaration, 
scarce  a  hoat  remained  behind,  so  many  were 
eager  to  see  the  spectacle :  coming  to  the  spot, 
they  beheld  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Though  a 
number  of  Helots '  were  among  them,  they  sup- 
posed that  all  whom  they  saw  were  Lacedsmo- 
nians  and  Thespians.  This  subterfuge  of  Xer- 
xes did  not  deceive  those  who  beheld  it ;  it 
could  not  fail  of  appearing  exceedingly  ridicu- 
lous, to  see  a  thousand  Persian  bodies  on  the 
l^ld,  and  four  thousand  Greeks  crowded  to- 
<gether  on  one  spot  After  a  whole  day  had 
been  thus  employed,  the  troops  returned  on  the 
following  one  to  the  fleet  at  Histiea,  and  Xer- 
xes with  his  srmy  proceeded  on  their  march. 

XXVI  A  smAll  ntimber  of  Arcadians  do- 
•serted  to  the  Persian  army :  they  were  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  wished  to  be  employed. 
Being  introduced  to  the  royal  presence,  and 
interrogated  by  several  Persians,  and  by  one  in 
fMrticular,  concerning  the  Greeks,  and  how 
they  were  then  employed :  «  At  present,"  they 
replied,  «  they  are  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  andbehiddtng  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
exercises."  Being  a  second  time  asked  what 
•the  prise  was  for  which  they  contended,  they 
.answered, «  An  olive  garland."  On  this  occa- 
•aion  Tigranes,'  the  son  of  Artabanus,  having 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  proved 
.great  generosity  of  soul,  was  accused  by  the 
jLing  of  cowardice.  Hearing  that  the  prize  was 
AOt  money,  but  a  garland,  he  exclaimed  before 
■them  all— «  What  must  those  men  be,  O  Mar- 
donius,  against  whom  you  are  conducting  us, 
mho  contend  not  for  wealth,  but  for  virtue  1" 

XXVIL  After  the  above  calamity  at  Ther- 
«DopyIe,  the  Thessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phoceans.  with  whom  they  had  before  been  at 
jenipity,'  but  particularly  so  after  their  last  over- 

1  EkioU.'}—l  have  In  a  preceding  note  spoke  of  the 
Helots ;  but  for  more  paniculan  concerning  them,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  disoertation  on  the  hiatory 
and  servitude  of  the  Helota,  by  M.  CapfMronier,  pub* 
lUbsd  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  uf  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettrea.— 7*. 

3  TV^oiMa.]— Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  Togarmah  of  scripture, 
and  given  to  the  chiefs  of  that  bouse ;  see  Exe.  xxxTiii. 
f.— '*  Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters,  and  all  his  bands." 
Josefdius  writes  Togarmah's  name,  evyfUMMm,  Thy- 
grammis,  which  some  copies  'render  Tbygran,  neither 
3f  thflm  very  unlilie  Tigranes.~7*. 

3  Snmity.2^TiM  Thessalians  being  natives  of  Tbes- 


throw.  Some  yean  antecedent  to  this  eipcdi 
tion  of  the  king  the  Thessalians  in  a  body,  ir 
conjunction  with  their  allies,  had  attacked  tb< 
Phoceans,  but  had  been  driven  back  and  rough- 
ly handled.  The  Phoceans,  being  sairoanded 
at  Parnaasus»  happened  to  have  with  them 
Tellies^  of  Eleum,  the  soothsayer,  at  vhoss 
instigation  they  concerted  the  following  stnta- 
gem :  They  selected  six  hundred  of  their  brav- 
est men,  whose  persons  and  arms  they  mads 
white  with  chalk ;  they  thus  sent  them  igtinit 
the  Thessalians,  under  cover  of  the  night,  com- 
manding them  to  put  every  one  to  death  who 
was  not  whited  like  themselves.  The  Tbes- 
salian  out-posts,  who  first  saw  them,  oooeeircd 
them  to  be*  something  supematoraL  Theie 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  body  of  tbs 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Fhocesni 
slew  four  thousand,  and  carried  away  thor 
shields :  half  of  these  shields  were  consecrated 
at  Abe,  and  half  at  DelphL  A  tenth  part  of 
the  money  which  resulted  from  this  victory  was 
applied  to  erect  the  large  statues  which  are  to 


proitia,  bad  seised  JEolia,  afterwards  called  Themlji 
whence  they  aUempied  to  penetnOc  into  nocea,  bf  ikt 
passage  of  Thermopylc ;  tiot  the  Phoceans  in  this  pbce 
constructed  a  wall,  which  checked  their  inconioQi. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  hatred  which  these  peoF4« 
bore  each  other,  and  which  was  carried  to  such  tune^ 
itles,  that  the  Thessalians  in  one  day  cut  the  dinttisof 
all  the  magistrates  and  princes  of  the  Fhoceasit  vIkh 
in  return,  beat  to  death  two  hundred  and  fifly  lioiugei 
they  had  in  their  hands.— £arrA«r. 

4  TelUas.^—ne  was  the  chief  of  the  family  ofika 
Telliadn,  in  which  the  art  of  divination  was  berediuiT- 
In  gratitude  for  the  victory  which  they  obtained  Uutradk 
his  means,  the  Phoceans  made  a  statue  of  Tellias,  whkk 
they  sent  to  Delphi,  with  thoee  uf  the  chicis  and  bxnm 
of  their  country  .—LflreA^r. 

Compare  the  acaount  here  given  by  Herodotos  «iA 
Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  i.  and  the  Stratagemau  of  Ibljnofl, 
1.  vi.  c.  la— See  also  PluUrch  on  the  virtaei  of  wnco. 

To  revenge  the  above-mentioned  murder  of  their  boi 
tages,  the  Thessalians  marched  against  tbePboceaoi, 
determining  to  spare  no  men  that  were  of  age,  and  to  lett 
the  women  and  children  fiir  slaves.  Diapha  Dttw,  9ovc^ 
nor  of  PhrcJs,  on  hearing  this,  persuaded  hli  coniury* 
men  to  go  i  nd  meet  the  Thessalians,  and  to  collect  ilvif 
women  ao  1  riiildren  in  one  place,  round  wIkmd  ttey 
were  to  pile  combustible  materials, and4o  places  waub, 
who,  If  the  Phoceans  should  be  defeated,  were  to  Kt 
fire  to  the  pile.  To  this  one  person  objected,  nyiaf  U  t 
women  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  business.  1^ 
women  hearing  of  this,  assembled  together,  and  not  ofr 
ly  agreed  to  it,  but  highly  applauded  Diaphanltti  for  pro- 
posing it:  ft  is  also  said,  that  the  children  also  met  to- 
gether and  resolved  on  the  same  thing.  The  Rocaass 
afterwards  engaging  the  enemy  atCleon,a  place  ia  Hj- 
ampolis,  were  victorioas.  The  Greeks  called  ihi»  res- 
olution of  the  women  e^tmtoia,  desperation.  Tlie  gn»^ 
est  feast  of  the  Phoceans  is  that  which  they  cilebraw 
at  Hyampolis,  and  called  EhjUuMiih  !■  tammaan 
tion  of  this. 
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oe  teen  roand  the  tripod  before  the  temple  at 

Delphi :  an  eqati  number  were  erected  at  Abe, 
XXVIII.    The  Phoceane  thus  treated  the 

Tbessslian  foot,  by  whom  they  had  been  aur- 
roanded :  their  hone  which  had  made  incursions 
into  their  couotty,  they  cffectaally  destroyed. 
At  the  entrance  to  Phocis  near  Hyampolis 
they  sunk  a  deep  trench,  into  which  haTing 
thrown  a  nomber  of  empty  casks,  they  covered 
(hem  with  earth  to  the  leTel  of  the  common 
^ound.  They  then  waited  to  receive  the  at- 
ack  of  the  Theasalians :  theee  adrancing,  as  If 
0  capture  the  Phoceans,  fell  in  among  the 
taks,  by  which  the  legs  of  their  horsee  were 
roken. 

XXIX.  These  two  disasters  had  so  much 
rasperated  the  Tfaessalians,  that  they  sent  a 
raid  to  say  thus  to  the  Phoceans :  «  As  yoo 
3  now,  0  Phoceans,  rendered  wiser  by  ex- 
fience,  it  becomes  yon  to  acknowledge  yoar- 
res  our  inferiors.  When  we  formerly 
ught  it  consistent  to  bo  united  with  the 
;eks,  we  were  always  superior  to  you ;  we 
e  now  ao  much  influence  with  the  Barbari- 
,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  strip  you  of  your 
itry,  and  reduce  you  to  slavery.  We  are 
rrtheless  willing  to  forget  past  injuries, 
ided  you  will  pay  us  fifty  talents:  on 
i  terms  we  engage  to  avert  the  evils  which 
ten  your  country.'* 

XX.  Such  was  the  application  of  the 
salians  to  the  Phoceans,  who  alone  of  all 
eople  of  this  district,  did  not  side  with  the 
8,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  I  am 
o  conjecture,  than  their  hatred  of  the 
aiians.  If  the  Thesaalians  had  fiivoured 
'ceke,  the  Phoceans  I  believe  would  have 
3d  themselvee  to  the  Modes.  The  Pho- 
11  reply  refused  to  give  the  money ;  they 
9  eame  opportunity,  they  added,  of  unit- 
h  the  Medes,  as  the  Thessalians,  if  they 

to  change  their  sentiments ;  but  they 
ed  themselves  unalterably  reluctant  to 
he  caase  of  Greece. 
CI.      This  answer  of  the  Phoceans  so 

the  people  of  Thessaly,  that  they  of- 
emaelvee  a«  guides  to  the  Barbarian 
hich  they  conducted  from  Trachis  to 
The  passage  of  this  district  is  not  more 
rty  stadia  in  extent,  it  is  situate  be- 
•lios  and  Phocis,  and  was  before  called 
The  X>orians  are  the  original  and 
people  of  the  Peloponneae :  the  Bar- 
penetrated    into  Doris,   but  without 


committing  any  devastations.  The  Thessa- 
lians did  not  wish  them  to  commit  any  violence 
here,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants  had  embraced 
the  interest  of  the  Modes. 

XXXII.  The  Barbarians  passed  from  Do- 
ris  into  Phocis,  but  did  not  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
these  some  had  taken  refuge  on  the  summits 
of  Parnassus,*  at  a  place  called  Tithorea,  near 
the  city  Neon,  capable  of  containing  a  great 
number  of  people.  A  greater  number  had  fled 
to  Amphissa,  a  town  of  the  Ozohe  Locrians, 
beyond  the  plain  of  Criseum.  The  Barbarians 
effectually  over-ran  Phocis,  to  which  the  Thes- 
salians conducted  them ;  whatever  they  found 
they  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword,  and  both 
the  cities  and  sacred  temples  were  burned. 

XXXin.  Proceeding  along  the  river  Ge- 
phissus,  they  extended  their  violence  diroogh- 
oot  Phocis.  On  one  side  they  burned  the 
city  Drymos,  on  the  other  Charadra,  Erochos, 
Tethronium,  Amphicsa,  Neon,'  Pedieaa,  Tri- 
teas,  Elatea,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamios,  and 
Aba.  At  this  last  place  is  an  edifice  sacred 
to  Apollo,  abounding  in  wealth,  and  full  of 
various  treasures,^  and  olierings.  Here  as  now 
was  an  oracle.  Having  plundered  this  temple, 
they  set  it  on  fire.  They  pursued  the  Phoceans, 
and  overtook  4ome  of  them  near  the  mountains ; 

6  PontoMiM.]— This  celetvmted  mountain  had  a  fork- 
ed furamit  with  two  verticee :  of  these  one  was  sacred  to 
ApoUo,  the  other  to  Bacchus.  See  Joddrel  on  Euri- 
pides, p.  19.  Sir  George  Wheeler,  in  his  Travels  into 
Greece,  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  poetical  circum 
Bt&nce,  80  often  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets ;  and  he  ol)serves,  that  the  high  cliffs  seem  to  end 
in  two  points  from  the  town  of  Delphi.  He  also  adds, 
that  there  is  a  fountain  with  a  verjr  plentiful  source  of 
water  continually  flowing  out  from  a  cavity  close  to 
this  mountain,  which  by  the  marble  steps  leading  to  it 
should  be  the  fountain  Castalia.  Lucan  observes,  that 
at  the  lime  of  the  deluge  Parnassus  was  the  only  moan- 
tain,  and  that  too  with  one  of  its  tops  only,  which  pro* 
jected  above  the  water,  L  v.  75. 

Hoentmn  fluchi  tniM  BMSfente  oeonHa 
Eniimul,  pootoqae  Aitt  dkcrinen.et  utrk. 

Which  lines  are  thus  diflbsely  rendered  by  Rows  : 

Wbeaote  tbe  world  tbeddnie  wkb  mt  ipNid, 
Tbb  onlf  moanteiB  icuM  telofty  ta«ad  ; 
GberUqg  rock  prewnred,!  bound  WMitvca 
Between  Um  vMty  deep  ud  UDbuntlwiTea. 

Sir  George  Wheeler  says,  "I  esteem  this  mountain 
not  only  the  highest  in  all  Greece,  but  one  of  the  high- 
est in  all  the  world,  and  not  Inferior  to  nnmnt  Cenis 
among  the  Alps.'* 

6  ^0on.]-*M.  Larcher  thinks,  and  with  great  reason, 
that  the  Neon  in  this  passage  should  be  read  Cleon. 

7  7Ve<uurc«.]— As  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian 
cities  sent  their  wealth  to  Delphi,  it  is  very  probable, 
says  M.  Larcher,  that  thcee  of  Phocis  deposited  theirs 
at  Ab9. 
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uany  of  their  female  captives  died,  from  the 
great  Dumber  who  committed  violence  on  their 
persons. 

XXXIV.  Passing  the  Parapotamians,  they 
came  to  the  Paropeans  ;*  at  this  place  the 
army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
the  one  most  nnmeroua  and  powerful  proceeded 
towards  Athens,  entering  Bceotia  through  the 
Orchomenian  territories.  The  Boeotians  in 
general  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.  Alex- 
ander, with  the  view  of  preserving  the  Boeo- 
tian cities,  and  of  convincing  Xerxes  that  the 
nation  were  really  attached  to  him,  had  sta- 
tioned a  Macedonian  detachment  in  each. 
This  was  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  one 
part  of  the  Barbarians. 

XXXY.  The  other  division,  keeping  Par- 
nassus to  the  right,  advanced  under  the  conduct 
of  their  guides,  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  What- 
ever they  met  in  their  march  belonging  to  the 
Phoceans  they  totally  laid  waste,  burning  the 
towns  of  the  Paropeans,  Daulians,  and  ^olians. 
They  proceeded  in  this  direction,  after  separat- 
ing from  the  main  army,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  of  pre- 
senting its  treasures  to  the  king.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Xerxes  had  a  more  iutimste 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  this  temple 
contained  than  of  those  which  he  had  left  in 
hb  own  palace;  many  having  made  it  their 
business  to  inform  him  of  its  contents^'  and 
more  particulariy  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus, 
the  son  of  Alyattes. 

2  Parcpeana.^—iyAnyiMtt  in  his  Geography,  rcTersea 
this  order,  and  places  the  Paropeana  before  the  Para- 
potanians. 

S  Of  t/a  oonlcMto.]— See,  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demj  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Iiettres,  a  dissertation 
on  the  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  an  account 
of  those  bj  whom  it  was  at  diflferent  times  pillaged.  We 
have  had  in  this  country  a  parallel  of  immense  but  use- 
less riches,  accumulate  by  superstition,  and  long  pre- 
senred  by  the  jealous  and  vigilant  hand  of  bigotry,  In 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Beclcet  at  Canterbury.  These, 
however,  like  the  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were 
in  process  of  time  plundered  and  carried  away  by  the 
violent  and  powerfiil.  When  Erasmus  saw  at  Canter- 
bury the  lomb  of  Becket  laden  with  so  many  precious 
Jewels,  and  other  inestimable  riches,  be  could  not  but 
wish  that  these  superfluous  heaps  of  wealth  might  be 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  bis  tomb  to  be  better 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  than  to  heap  up  all 
that  mass  of  treasure  to  be  one  day  plundered  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  men  of  power ;  which  was  a  prophecy 
most  literally  fulfilled  in  less  than  twenty  years.— See 
JortM'a  I4fe  ffBroanu: 

At  the  present  day,  the  shrine  of  **  Our  lady  of  Lo* 
retto  ^  is  in  like  manner  remarkable  for  the  splendour 
and  provision  of  Its  riches,  and  will  not  improbably,  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  years,  shars  a  similar  fate. 


XXX y I.  The  Delphians  on  hearing  thi^ 
were  struck  with  the  greatest  constematioii, 
and  applying  to  the  oracle,  desired  to  be  in- 
structed whether  they  should  buiy  the  sacred 
treasures  in  the  earth,  or  remove  them  to  some 
other  place.  They  were  ordered  not  to  re- 
move them,  as  the  deity  was  able  to  prroted 
what  belonged  to  him;  their  sole  care  there- 
fore was  employed  about  themselves,  and  they 
immediately  removed  their  wives  and  children 
into  Achaia.  Of  themselves  the  greater  part 
fled  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  and  to  the 
Corycian  cave  f  others  took  refuge  at  Amphis- 
sa,  in  Locris.  Excepting  sixty  men,  with  the 
principal  priest,  the  city  of  Delphi  was  entirely 
deserted. 

XXXVII.  YHien  the  Barbarians  approach 
ed,  and  were  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
phet, vrfaose  name  was  Aceratus,  observed  that 
the  sacred  arms,  which  had>ever  been  preaerved 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  it  was  impions  to 
touch,  were  removed  ^  to  the  outward  front  of 
the  temple  :  he  hastened  to  acquaint  those 
Delphians  who  remained  with  the  prodigy. 
The  enemy  continued  to  advance ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronca, 


3  OvrytUm  etnw.}— This  was  at  the  base  of  moimt  Co- 
rycus,  and  said  by  Pauaanias  to  have  been  of  vast  ex- 
tent :  it  was  sacred  to  the  muses,  who  from  thence  were 
called  Nympbas  Corycides.    See  Ovid,  Met.  i.  320. 

^^MM^^^gJft^^  a^^^^^^i^^^M  ^M  ^^^^^S^^  ^^^^^^a^^  ^^^^^^^^^A 

VIHJUnV  llJIII|IUHi  Ba  ■VDinB  vBOmm  mmfnOt^ 

It  should  seem,  that  In  the  countries  of  the  East  snii 
terraneous  caves  were  very  frequent,  and  used  by  shep 
herds  to  sleep  in,  or  as  folds  for  their  flocks  in  the  even 
ing.  The  Syrian  coast,  or  rather  the  mountains  on  this 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  caves  In  them. 
See  Harmer's  Observations  on  passages  of  Scripture, 
vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

We  find  In  the  history  of  the  Crolsades,  by  the  Arch- 
bishopof  Tyre,  that  Baldwin  the  First  presenuid  hhnseli; 
with  some  troops  which  he  had  got  together,  before  As- 
calon ;  that  the  citizens  were  afraid  to  venture  out  to 
fight  with  him.  tJpon  which,  finding  h  would  be  to  no 
advantage  to  continue  there,  be  ranged  about  the  pUitis 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  found  vUlages 
whose  inhabitants,  having  left  their  hooMes,  had  retired 
with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks  and  hcrd% 
into  euMrrraneoiie  covm. 

See  also  1  Sam.  ziii.  11. 

"  And  both  of  them  discovered  themselvea  onto  ih« 
garrison  of  the  Philistines ;  and  the  Riilfstinea  tald.  Be- 
hold, the  Hebrews, come  forth  out  of  the  hoUa  wher» 
they  had  hid  themselves.'' 

Again-^udges,  ri.  3. 

"And  because  of  the  Midianibes,  the  children  of  Is> 
rael  made  them  the  den*  which  are  In  the  moantains^ 
and  cvtta.,  and  strong  holds.*'— 7! 

4  Wert  removed.]— A  little  before  the  baule  of  Lane 
tra,  it  was  said,  that  the  temples  opened  of  themselves* 
and  that  the  arms  which  were  Inlhetnnpleof  BeivulM 
disappeared,  as  if  Hercules  himself  was  gone  lobe  |irv> 
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fflore  porteotoui  ippeinncM  were  wen.      It 

might  be  thoog bt  mfficteQUy  wonderful,  that 

the  irms  ihooJd  apoottneoneiy  have  removed 

(bciDMlTei  to  (he  outward  port  of  the  tcmpb ; 

but  what  afterwardi  happened  wea  yet  more  aa- 

toniihiog.   Ai  the  Birbariana  drew  near  the 

temple  of  Minerva  Ptonea,  a  atonn  of  thnnder 

barat  upon  their  heada ;  two  tmmenae  fnigmenU 

of  rock'  were  aeparated  from  the  topa  of  Pai^ 

naasaa,  which  roUing  down  with  a  horrid  noiae, 

destroyed  a  vaat  multitade.    At  the  aame  time 

there  proceeded  from  the  dirine  of  the  goddeai 

loud  and  martial  ahonta. 

XXXXlll  Thia  accamnlation  ofprodigiea 
mpreaaed  ao  great  a  (error  on  the  Barbariana, 
fiat  they  fled  in  eoofuaom  The  Delphiana 
erceiWng  tbia,*  deacended  and  flew  a  great 
jmber.  They  who  eieaped  fled  to  Boeotia; 
eac,  81 1  liiTe  been  informed,  related  that  be- 
lea  (he  above  prodigiea,  ihey  aaw  alio  two 
oed  beinga  of  more  than  human  aiie,  who 
iBoed  and  slaughtered  them. 
CXXIX,  The  Delphiana  aay,  lliat  theee 
were  heroes,  and  nativee  of  the  oonntry, 
r  names  Pbylacna  and  Antonona,  to  whom 
i  buildings  near  the  temple  had  been  conae- 
J«  That  of  Phylacua  atanda  on  the  public 
near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  that 
itonons,  near  Caatalia,  beneath  the  Hy- 

that  aogagemeot.  But  many  dM  not  scrapie  to 
ti  these  miracles  were  contrivad  by  the  OMgis- 

I  Obsequens,  in  bla  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
8,  B^ys,  that  A.  U.  €89,  Hsstw  Martis  In  ngla 
<te  motae.— The  spears  of  Mars,  preserved  in  the 
nnved  of  tlkeir  own  accord.  Among  tho  pn>g> 
hich  preceded  the  assaaaiDBtlonof  C»aar,  Yir 
7na  the  sound  of  arme  heaxd  all  over  Germany. 

AudUt,  T, 


In  bulk 
sirikM 


IT  (aU  FHWHOi  ndiaf  frcai  Qm  er« 
;aJoaaed  (wo  f rafmanlB  t 
liry  ran  to  Oalphl,  with  « 


be  ilnttavBd  flBP  wMh  tewtw.^ 


oVrButeriui 
wijbidfDnad, 
rlf^r  ita  MffCM*  bovrlble  tD  •^h^ 
•■  mJi^t  stas^A  ivai^vmonalaBfod, 
•lnk«  nf>  fc— tofaiinniiS 

vcnta  are  rooordad  by  Diodoms  8iculaa,l. 


hDb 

OMlrAcllHiaKboMK, 


ampean  vertex.  The  rocky  fragmenta  which 
fell  from  Pamaaaoa  have  been  preaerved  with- 
in my  remembrance  near  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronea,  where  they  first  flxed  themaelvea,  after 
rolling  through  the  Barbarian  laoka.  In  thia 
manner  waa  the  enea^  obliged  to  retreat  from 
the  temple. 

XL.  The  Grecbn  fleet,  after  their  de- 
parture from  Artemiaium,  at  the  reqneat  of 
the  Atheniana,  came  to  an  anchor  at  Salamia. 
The  motive  of  the  Atheniaoa  in  aolictting  thia, 
waa  to  have  the  opportmity  of  removing  their 
wivea  and  fMoiliea  from  Attica,  aa  well  aa  to 
deliberate  upon  what  meaaorea  they  ahould  pup- 
ave.  To  thia  adao  they  were  &rAer  induced, 
because  things  had  hitherto  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectationa.  They  had  hoped  that 
the  people  of  the  Peloponneae,  in  one  collected 
body,  would  watt  the  approach  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  BcBotia.  Inatead  of  which  they  learn- 
ed, they  were  satisfied  with  fortifying  the  iath- 
moa  of  the  Peloponneae  with  a  wall,  careful  of 
their  own  aecurity  alone.  The  Athenians 
were  induced,  in  conaequence  of  thia  intelli- 
gence, to  entreat  the  alliea  to  atation  themselvea 
at  Salamia. 

XLI.  Whilet  the  rest  of  the  alliea  continued 
with  the  fleet,  the  Atheniana  returned  to  their 
country,  where  they  proclaimed  by  a  herald,''^ 
that  every  Athenian  waa  to  preaerve  hia  ftmiily 
and  effecta  by  the  beat  meana  in  hie  power. 
The  greater  number  took  refuge  at  Troeieney 
others  fled  to  JBgina,  and  aome  to  Balamia, 
each  being  anxious  to  save  what  waa  dear  to 
him,  and  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
oracle.  It  ia  asaerted  by  the  Atheniana,  that 
there  ia  a  large  aerpent'  in  the  temple  of  the 
citadel,  which  continually  defenda  it.  Of  thia 
they  have  auch  an  entire  conviction,  that  they 
ofler  to  it  every  month  oakea  of  honey :  theee 
had  before  always  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
thia  juncture  they  were  untouched.*  The 
prieateaa  having  made  thia  incident  known,  the 


7  By  a  h€rald.'}—l\.  fraa  criminal  at  Athena  to  abandon 
tlieir  coimtry  in  time  of  danger,  or  even  to  remove  their 
wivea  and  children  from  the  perils  which  impended,  till 
perroiseion  waa ,  given  by  a  public  proclamation— 
XtfTcacr. 

8  Large  werpeni.jS^e  Bryant  on  the  sabjact  of  ssr 
pent  worship,  vol.  I.  |t.  470,  ftc  The  Athenians  were 
esteemed  Serpentigenae,  and  they  hada  tradition  that  the 
chief  guardian  of  ilieir  Acmpolis  ¥ras  a  serpent,  Ac— 
T. 

9  Uniwchtd.}—li  appears  that  Themistocles  was  at 
tlie  btitbom  of  all  these  pretended  miracles,  and  of  this 
in  particular.    8ee  hia  Life,  aa  given  liy  Plutarch. 
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Athenians  ttill  more  precipitately  deaeited  the 
city,  believing  that  their  goddess  had  ahandoned 
the  citadel.  Removing,  therefore,  all  their  ef- 
fects, they  hastened  to  join  the  fleet. 

XLII.  When  it  was  generally  known  that 
those  who  had  left  Artemisiam  had  taken  their 
station  at  Salamis,  all  the  Tessehi  which  were 
At  Troezene  hastened  to  Join  them :  orders 
having  been  previously  issned  to  assemble  at 
Pogon  and  Troezene.  A  mach  larger  fleet 
was  now  got  together  than  had  before  fought 
at  Artemisiom,  and  they  were  manned  by  a 
greater  number  of  dtfierent  nations.  Eury- 
biades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas,  who  had  com- 
manded at  Artemisium,  was  the  leader  also  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  not  of  the  blood 
royal.  The  vessels  of  the  Athenians  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  best  sailers. 

XLII  I.  The  fleet  was  thus  composed :  Of 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Laceda- 
monians  furnished  sixteen  vessels,  the  Cor- 
inthians the  same  number  as  at  Artemisium, 
the  Sieyonians  fifteen,  the  Epidaurians  ten, 
the  Troeienians  Ave^  the  Hermionians  three. 
All  these,  except  the  Hermionians,  were  Do- 
rians and  Macedonians,  coming  from  Erineus, 
Pindus,  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  are 
from  Dryopis,  they  had  formerly  been  expelled 
by  Hercules,  and  the  Melians  of  the  district 
now  called  Doris. — ^These  were  the  forces  from 
the  Peloponnese. 

XLIY.  Of  those  situated  upon  the  exterior 
continent,  the  Athenians  alone  furnished  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  a  number  equal  to 
all  the  rest.  The  Plateaus  were  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  for  this  reason : 
when  the  Greeks  departing  from  Artemisium 
touched  at  Chalcis,  the  Plateaus,  landing  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Bceotia,  employed  them- 
selves in  removing  their  families  and  efieets, 
in  doing  which  they  were  left  behind.  The 
Adienians  were  Pelasgi,  and  called  Cranai, 
when  that  region  now  named  Greece  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Pelasgi :  under  Cecrops  *  Uiey 

I  Ceerop§.2-'Stnbo  chss  HecaUMis,  who  said  that 
Peloftonneius  was  inhabited  by  the  BarlMurl  before  it 
was  possessed  bj  the  Greeks ;  and  adds,  that  almost  all 
Greece  was  aneleaily  the  seat  of  this  straiife  people. 
Among  other  proofs  he  aHegea  several  names  of  persons, 
such  as  Cecrops,  Codnis,&c.  which  he  says  evidcntlj 
prove  a  foroign  language ;  t«  $uf6mf99  t^f  aiMrai. 

Thucydides  l.i.  at  the  beginning,  wHh  the  Scholia,  says 
that  the  Tcnians  were  called  P^Iargi,  or  Pelasgi.  Tlie 
name  Pelaifos  ie  usually  taken  lor  a  toMniererf  irx«vi|. 
VIM9C ;  this  shows  that  it  was  originally  used  as  a  word 
if  reproach.   Sirabo  evidently  derives  the  wandering 


took  (he  name  of  Cecropids.  The  title  of 
Athenians  was  given  them  when  Erecthens 
succeeded  to  the  throne :  their  name  of  loni- 
ans  '  was  derived  from  Ion,  who  had  been  gen- 
eral  of  the  Athenian  forces. 

XLV.  The  Megaieans  supplied  the  same 
number  of  vessels,  as  at  Artemisium.  The 
Ampradots  brought  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
ships ;  the  Lencadii,  a  Dorian  nation,  originally 
from  Corinth,  furnished  three. 

XLYI.  Of  the  people  of  tho  island^  the 
^gineta  provided  thirty  veasels»  they  had 
others,  but  these  were  employed  in  defending 
their  coasts :  the  thirty,  in  which  they  fought 
at  Salamis,  were  the  best  equipped,  and  the 
swiftest  sailers.  The  ^gineta  are  Dorians, 
originally  of  Epidaurus,  and  their  island  was 
formerly  called  (Enone.  Next  to  this  people, 
the  Chalddians,  as  at  Artemisium,  supplied 
twenty  ships,  the  Eretrians  seven;  these  are 
lonians.  An  equal  number  was  furnished  by 
the  people  of  Geos,  who  siso  are  lonians  of 
Athenian  descent.  The  Naxians  brooght 
four  vessels :  these,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  island- 
ers, had  been  desired  by  the  majority  c^  their 
countrymen  to  take  part  with  the  Modes,  bnt 
they  had  gone  over  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Democritus,  a  man  of  considerable 
distinction,  and  at  that  time  trierarcb.  The  Naz- 
ians  also  are  lonians,  and  of  Athenian  origin* 
The  Styreans  appeared  with  the  same  numhct 
of  ships  as  at  Artemisium;  the  CythniaiM* 
brought  only  one,  and  that  of  fifty  oars :  botk 
of  these  last  people  are  Dryopians.    The  allias 


temper  of  the  Pkslargl,  or  Fslasgl,  from  ibe  Greek  m^y^t 

ezplainittgtliewordv«X«»».a*«vby  Tax*  ^tU  mmmtrrm 

rue,  quick  in  ehangiagtbelrsettlementsu— 7*. 

J^us  of  Athens,  according  to  Androlion,  was  of  Um 
serpent  breed :  and  the  first  king  of  the  country  is  said 
to  have  been  Af  «■«»,  a  dragon.  Others  make  Cecrope 
the  first  who  reigned ;  he  Is  said  to  have  been  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  being  formed  with  the  body  of  a  man,  bleiMl. 
ed  with  that  of  a  serpent  Diodonis  says,  that  this  was 
a  circumstance  deemed  by  the  Athenians  inczplicaljln, 
yet  he  labours  to  explain  it  by  representing  Cecrops  as 
half  a  man  and  half  a  braie,  ibC^Brjfant,  vol.  i.  48%.  Jtc 

8  /em^M.]— Bee  Genesis,  z.  4. 

**  And  tlie  sons  of  Javan,  Elishah,  and  Taishiali,  and 
Chitihn,  and  Dodanim.** 

Bochart  places  Javan  and  his  sons  in  Europe,  assail- 
ing to  the  lather,  Greece ;  to  Elishah,  Moponnesas :  to 
Tarshish,  Tartessus  in  Spain;  u>  ChiUlm  Ljaium  in 
Italy ;  end  to  Dodanim,  a  part  of  France,  1.  iii.  c  7^— 
Javan  he  considers  as  the  prince  of  lonia.^?*. 

3  CythHiana.J—ThBm  islanders  were  of  no  great 
strength  or  importance.  **  It,**  says  Demosibenea,  *  I 
considered  yon  as  like  the  Siphniaas,  Cytlmians^  or  mich 
people,  I  would  not  recommend  ytm  to  adopt  seotimsms 
so  elevated.— LorrAcf. 
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irera  Airtbir  uiuted  by  th«  fieriphians,  8ipb- 
jauUf  lod  Meiito%  who  alone,  of  the  laland- 
en,  kid  nfiued  b>  reader  tlie  Barbarian  earth 
lod  water. 

XL  VII.  All  tbcaa  difierent  people  who  in- 
hibit the  ragioD  bttwiit  the  Theqiroti  and  the 
river  Aeheront'  appitied  aa  confederatea  in 
the  war.   The  Tbeeproti  are  contiguooa  both 
to  Ihe  Aopradola  and  Leneadii,  who  came  on 
this  occaaioo  Inm  the  rcmotetl   limita  of 
Greece:    Of  the  oatiofM  atill  farther  diatant, 
the  CroCoaiata  alone,  with  one  vfaael,*  aanat- 
ed  Gieeee  in  ita  danger :  it  waa  commanded  by 
PhajNoi^  a  man  who  bad  been  three  timet 


4  ieftenM.>-B«re  Hercnlee  ileseended  into  hell,  and 
iiher  he  bitMislit  back  with  him  tha  dog  Certwraa, 
hoM  foam  oTenpread  the  countrjr  with  aconitum. 
ioDiB  wu  celebrated  for  haTing  the  liberty  of  deacend- 
g  to  AcheroOf  or  the  inlbmal  ragtons,  and  of  return- 
I  a^ia  at  certain  aeaaone.   Sea  Thaocritea,  Idyl.  ill. 

with  Scboiia;  aeealao  Theoc.  Id.  zv.  135;  where 
onis  ii  said  to  be  tlie  only  hero  who  had  this  privilege. 

he  descent  into  bell  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
)  of  admission  into  the  mysteries,  for  all  those  nwre 
•cially  who  andea?oored  to  |wot«  thaonselTea  the 
:  inustrious  benetactors  to  mankind.  Of  theaa  myS' 
s  the  Egyptians  may  perhapa  be  esteemed  the  origi- 
uthors ;  and  that  the  descent  of  their  king  Rhamain- 
0  the  infernal  regfona  is  older  than  that  of  Hareo- 
Homer  in  the  lOih  Od.  enomeratea  Acheron  among 
Fers  of  belli  saying  that  the  Phlegethon  and  Cocy- 
w  into  it|  ii(  Ax*fO'T«  f*vrt.  Pope  difVbsely  ren- 
lis  the  flaming  gvlf  of  Acheron ;  Homer  says  no 
ling.— 2! 

e  v««s«/.J— Pauaanlaj  says,  that  this  Tessel  waa 
id  and  manned  at  the  private  expenae  of  Phayl- 
iich  iodoeea  Valcaaer  to  believa  that  the  text  oC 
:us  is  in  this  place  corrupt,  and  that  instead  of 
we  should  read  eisur^  *i|i.  Plutarch  also,  in  his 
Alexander,  aaya,  that  the  Croconiatas  were  per- 
p  plunder  the  Perelans,  out  of  respect  to  Phayl* 
equipped  a  Teaael  at  his  own  expense  to  assist 
ke  at  Salamls. 

w^m  a  atatue  at  Delphi  of  this  Phayllus. 
mention  made  of  Phayllas  twice  In  Aristo- 
>nce  In  the  AchanienseSi  210. 


>«T*  «f  <■   9lfMV 


choliaat  to  which  passage  we  are  told  that 
others  of  thie  name ;  concerning  which  there 
epigram,  which  aays  he  could  leap  flfty-llTe 
ruwr  the  dlacam  nlnety-flve. 


re 


eomaiRrhei 


in  thne  rsndeied  In  Latin ; 

quIaqoiglalMiM  Riayn«% 


r%  mantionad  In  the  Veapsa,  190l|  ibr  hia 
he  course. — 71 


victorious  *  at  the  Pythian  gamee.— Hie  Cro> 
tottiata  are  of  Achaian  origin. 

XLVIII.  The  alliea  in  general  fbmiahed 
triremeafortheaerYice:  the  Meliana,  Siphni- 
ana,  and  Seriphiana,  brought  veaaela  of  fiftj 
oan :  the  Meliana  two,  the  Siphniana  and  8»> 
riphiana  one  each.  The  Meliana  are  of  Spar- 
tan extraction:^  the  Siphniana  and  Seriphiana 
are  loniana,  and  deacended  from  the  Athenians 
Withoot  taking  into  the  account  these  veaaela 
of  fifty  oara,  the  fleet  conaiated  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  ahipa. 

XLIX.  When  all  these  different  nationa 
were  aaaembled  at  Salamia,  a  council  waa 
called  of  theb  leadera.  At  the  aoggestion  of 
Enrybiadea,  it  Wfa  proposed  that  each  should 
deliver  hia  opinion,  what  place  of  those  which 
they  yet  posaeaaed,  would  be  most  proper  for  a 
naval  engagement  Attica  waa  conaidered  aa 
totally  loat,  and  the  object  of  their  deliberation 
was  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  aeemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  that  they  should  sail  to 
the  isthmus,  and  risk  a  battle  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Peloponneee ;  for  if,  it  waa  urged,  p  d^ 
feat  ahould  be  the  issue  of  a  conteat  at  Salamia, 
they  would  be  ezpoaed  to  a  aiege  on  the  island, 
without  the  proapect  of  relief;  but  from  the 
iathmus  they  might  easily  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

L.  Whilst  the  leadera  were  revolving  thia 
matter,  a  meaaenger  arrived  from  Athena,  to 
inform  them  that  the  Barbarian  had  penetrated 
Attica,  and  waa  burning  all  before  him.  The 
forcea  under  Xerzea  in  their  passage  through 
BoBotia  had  aet  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Thespi- 
ana^  who  had  retired  to  the  Peloponnese. 
They  had  also  burned  the  city  of  the  Plateans, 
and  proceeding  onwards,  were  now  about  to 
ravage  Athens.'    They  had  so  treated  Thee- 


6  Thrt€  tinua  eteforioMs.]— Fausanlas  says,  that  he 
was  twice  Tictorloua  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentathlon, 
and  once  In  thoae  of  the  Stadium. 

7  Sfparian  extraetian.}—TYmcfA\Ae$,  book  v.  aays  the 
same  thing ;  Muxis*  A  ■■•Jai^avi  ■*/»•»  ttn*  artiKti,  the 
Mellans  are  a  Lacedemonian  colony ;  so  also  does  Xenr 
opbon,  Hist  Orwc.  1.  ii.  The  particulars  of  their  migra- 
tion are  related  at  lei^th  by  Hutarch,  In  his  trealiaa  oC 
the  Tlrtoes  of  Women,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Women.— T. 

6  Bavag0  Aihmu.y—Tha  following  lines,  describing 
the  advance  of  Xerxes  to  Athens,  are  highly  anhnated 
and  poetical : 
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Bntblc  cnvioM  IM 1 
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f  ia  and  Platea,  beeaoae  iDforeied  by  the  The- 
bans  that  theae  plaoea  were  hostile  to  them. 

LI.  After  paaatng  the  Helleapont,  the  Bar- 
barians had  remained  a  month  in  its  vicinity, 
before  they  advanced ;  *  three  more  were  em- 
ployed in  their  march  to  Attica,  where  they 
arrived  when  Calliadea  was  chief  magistrate. 
They  foand  the  city  deserted ;  an  inconsidera- 
ble nomber  remained  In  the  temple,  with  the 
treasurers  *  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  of  the 
meaner  sort,  who,  with  a  palisade  of  wood,  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
to  the  citadeL  These  bad  not  gone  to  Mamis, 
being  deterred  partly  by  their  indigence,  and 
partly  from  their  confidence  in  the  declaration 
of  the  oracle,  that  n  wall  of  wood  woold  prove 
invincible.  This  they  referred  not  to  the  ships, 
but  to  the  defence  of  wood,  which  on  this  oc- 
casion they  had  formed. 

LII.  The  Persians  encamped  on  the  hill 
opposite  the  citadel,  whicJi  the  Athenians  call 
the  hill  of  Mars,*  and  thus  commenced  their 
attack:  they  shot  against  the  intrenchment  of 
wood,  arrows  wrapped  in  low,  and  set  on  fire. 
The  Athenians,  although  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  involved  in  the  fire  which  had 
caught  their  barricade,  obstinately  refused  to 
listen  to  conditions,  and  would  not  hear  the 
Pisistratide,  who  on  certain  terms  invited  them 
to  surrender.  They  lesisted  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  Peraians  were  just  about  to  enter, 
they  rolled  down  upon  them  stonee  of  an 
immense  sixe.    Zene%  not  able  to  force  the 


IVnniUspik 

Tte  N|d  tanielle  of  BBtkai  pMU, 
UDcteloliv  «U  te  tokiarmmfi 
Ob  Iblidnalid  oontiy,  ka. 

1  TVeoturertO'See  Suidas,  at  the  word  Ta/iiai; 
(hew,  he  tells  ue,  were  Athenian  magifirates,  and  were 
ten  In  number ;  the  ahrtne  of  Minerva,  of  Victory,  with 
their  omamente  and  wealth,  were  delivered  to  them  in 
(be  preeence  of  the  senate. 

t  BiU  <f  Man."}— On  this  place  was  held  the  cel^ 
biated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which,  as  It  bore  so 
hl^  a  rank  in  the  consiitution  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
(he  fbllowing  succinct  account  from  Oilllea  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

**  The  court  ot  the  Areopagus,  orlginallj  Intrusted  with 
the  criminal  jurisdiction,  assumed  an  eitenrive  power 
In  regulating  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens : 
It  consisted  only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  dischaii^d 
with  approbation  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
The  members  were  named  for  life,  and  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  institution  they  were  generally  persons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extensive  experience,  and  who  having 
already  attained  the  aim,  had  seen  the  vanity  of  ambi- 
tion, they  were  well  qualified  to  restrain  the  impetuous 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
popular  frsaqr.*' 


place,  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  p«» 
plexed. 

LIII.  In  the  midst  of  their  cmhanaMDNDl 
the  Barbarians  discovered  a  resoaroe ;  indeed 
the  oracle  had  declared, ^that  whatever  the 
Athenians  possessed  on  the  continent,  ihovU 
be  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  Pernans.  la 
the  front  of  the  oitadel,  but  behind  the  gilei 
and  the  regular  ascent,  there  was  a  oiggfd 
and  unguarded  pass,  by  which  it  wis  not 
thought  possible  that  any  man  could  fines  bii 
way.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  tuuf 
mounted,  near  the  temple  of  Agkurasi'  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  As  soon  as  the  Athei^ 
ians  diacovered  them,  part  threw  tbemselfci 
over  the  wall  and  were  killed,  others  retired 
into  the  building.  The  Persians  who  cMmd, 
forced  their  way  to  the  gatee,  threw  diem  open, 
and  put  the  suppliants  to  death  who  had  thsrs 
taken  refuge ;  they  aiteiwaids  plundered  ad 
set'  fire  to  the  dtadet 

LIV.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  found  hinsdf  en- 
tire master  of  Athens,  he  sent  a  horsemiB  to 
8usa,  to  inform  Artabanus  of  his  success.  On 
the  following  day  he  called  together  the  Aths* 
nian  exilea  who  were  with  him,  and  ordered 
them  to  go  to  the  citadel  and  there  saciiika 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  countiy.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  this  from  some  noe* 
tumal  vision,  or  from  some  compunction,  en 
account  of  his  having  burned  the  temple.  The 
exiles  did  as  they  were  commanded. 

LY.  I  will  explain  my  reason  for  introdoe* 
ing  this  circumstance  :-^TherB  is  in  the  dtsdel 
a  temple  sacred  to  Erectbeus,^  who  iisiidtc 


8  ^2aa<roi.>-Thls  word  is  wriuen  Agiaaros  la  Fm> 
sanlas,  1. 1,  c.  18;  io  Ovid.  Met.  1.  IL  79. 


Ijarcher  nevertheless,  on  the  ssrhftritles  of  Apolle 
dorus  and  of  Stephen  of  Bysaattaim,  wrius  k  AgnsHoi  i 
see  his  elaborate  note. 

4  ^«cfAeus.}— See  book  v.  c  SEL  Not  only  Ersetlwes 
called  himself  the  oflbpring  of  the  earth,  but,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  all  the  Athenians  also.  In  his  teofrfe 
were  three  altars,  on  the  first  of  which  theysacriicedio 
Neptune  and  Erectheus,  from  which  Nepiune  was  called 
Erecthean.   See  Lycopliron,v.  IfiS. 

Erectheus  was  deHM,  becaaae  to  a  eosttst  whk  Eo- 
molpus,  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  toM  by  the  oracle  llMt 
if  he  would  sacrifice  his  danghter  beferi  be  engaged  ihs 
enemy,  he  should  be  vIcloriMis ;  be  did  so,  and  saccecd- 
ed.  See  the  story  related,  I^ftMrg.  contra  Ltmnd.-' 
Taylor's  edit  217. 

Concerning  his  betag deened  an  qflhpring  ofthto  esxih. 
Famaby,  on  this  kind  of  fbrtnltoiis  genentioB,  iswonli 
consulting,  in  his  note  on  Ovid.  Met.  1. 411 

Pausanias,  in  Aulcls,  c.  xxvil.  meotloDS  two  bqs 
figures  In  brass  in  a  fighting  auHode,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Erectheus,  and  Immaradus,  eon  of  Eomolpos.— 2*. 
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^e  been  the  of&^g  of  the  earth :  in  this  is 

elite '  ind  a  m%f  believed  to  have  been 

red  there  by  Neptone  and  MinerTa,  in  tes- 

)Dy  of  their  dispute^  concerning  this  coun- 

tl^i  olive  the  Barbarians  had  burned  with 

temple.    The  Athenians,  who  had  been 

by  the  king  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of 

religioHi  which  was  two  days  after  the 

hid  been  Mimed,  observed  that  this  olive 

Hit  forth  a  new  shoot,  a  cubit'  in  length. 

7.    When  the  Greeks  at  Salaniis  heard 

had  befallen  tbe  citadel  of  Athens,  they 

seized  with  eonstsmation ;  many  of  the 

S  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  coun- 

to  thef r  fbtore  conduct,  went  hastily  on 

hoisted  their  sails,  and  prepared  to  fly. 

instantly  determined  by  those  who  re- 

,  that  they  must  only  risk  an  engagement 

near  the  isthmus.    At  the  approach  of 


i'M.>~Tbii^  aceordiog  ti»  Flhijr,  was  said  to 

li  I'lrm ;  it  WM  in  the  citadel :  and  because 

-nj  (be  oltte  and  nuke  It  barren,  it  was  for- 

rinjTfotu  near  the  citadel,  except  once  a'jear 

sssttiy  iscrifiee.— Xfarelcr. 

made  of  this  olive,  which  was  sacred  to 

aj  given  as  a  reward  to  those  who  conquered 

tfaenaa.    £ee  the  Scholiast  to  the  Nubes  of 

\a,  and  to  the  10  Neon.  Ode  of  Pindar,  Ter. 

bole  oration  of  I^slas;  va-if  ra«  rnu»v,—T. 

-This  was  a  cistern.  Into  which,  by  a  sub* 

inal,  sea  water  waa  conducted. 

'  said  Bausantas, "  there  Is  nothing  remark- 

t  deserves  to  be  related  is,  that  when  the 

ows,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  sfitated 

K>n  the  stone  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  trident, 

to  be  a  leatimony  of  the  diapole  betwixt 

Neptune  concerning  Attica."— See  Pau* 

«. 

8  also  said  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
fantJaea,  and  al  My  Use,  a  town  of  Caria, 
te  of  ihia  last  place  was  eighty  furlongs 
id  Maatinea  waa  so  fiir  Inland,  that  the 
could  not  cooae  there  tuless  by  a  mlr- 

le  used  In  the  same  manner  for  a  large 
iterpretsre  of  tbe  Bible :  see  S  Eii^s, 

V  ofbratfe  thai  were  In  (he  house  of  the 
tm,  and  the  i^rozeie  mo  that  was  in  the 
did  the  Cbaldeee  break  hi  pieces, and 
€  them  to  Babylon.** 
•fbed,  I  Kiiiga  wll.  fi,  to  be  ten  cubtts 
w  other.     The  Oreek  word  in  Hero> 
toptuaglnt,  flw  aMXarr*.    This  mean* 
rord  mea  I  do  not  find  ehber  In  Cham* 
'D\ct\i>nm.Tj. — T. 
-Thia  ia  aald  to  have  happened  in 
JVepcane  coining  to  Athens,  stnick 
tnidot  of  the  citadel,  from  which 
Derva  prodnced  an  oIIto  :  Jupiter 
fa  of  the  toinrn  to  MInenra. 
Blae  eaye  vmo  cubits.    I  suppose, 
naele  f  uecwaia  ad  with  the  Ume. 


night  they  left  he  aaaembly,  and  returned  to 
their  ships* 

LVII.  As  sc  en  aa  Themistocles  had  retired 
to  hia  vessel,  Maeaiphilns,  an  Athenian,  came 
to  aak  him  what  had  been  the  determination  of 
the  coanciL  When  he  waa  informed  of  their 
reaolution  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  and  come  to 
hattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peloponnesc,  he 
ezpresaed  himself  aa  follows :  « If  tbe  allies,*' 
said  he,  <«  shall  once  leave  Salamia,  you  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  fighting  for  your 
country.  The  fleet  will  certainly  separate,  and 
each  nation  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  neither  Euiybiades  nor  any  one  else  wilt 
be  able  to  prevent  them :  tbua  Greece  will  per- 
ish from  the  want  of  judicious  counsel.  Make 
haste,  therefore,  and  endeavour  to  counteract 
what  has  been  determined ;  if  it  be  poasible, 
prevail  on  Eurybiadea  to  change  his  purpose 
and  continue  here." 

LVTII.  This  advice  was  uq  agreeable  to 
Themistocles,  that,  without  returning  an  an- 
swer, he  went  to  the  veasel  of  Enrybiades. 
As  soon  aa  he  saw  him,  he  expreeaed  his  desire 
to  speak  with  him  on  what  was  of  importance 
to  the  common  intereat :  he  was  desired  to  come 
on  board,  and  declare  his  sentiments.  Themie- 
tocles,  seated  by  him,  related  what  had  been 
said  by  Mnesiphilus,  as  from  himself,  which  he 
so  enforced  by  other  arguments,  that  Eury- 
biadea was  brought  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
persuaded  to  leave  the  ahip,  and  again  assemble 
the  leaders. 

LIX.  As  soon  as  they  were  met,  and  before 
Euryhiadea  had  explained  why  he  had  called 
them  together,  Themistocles  spake  at  some 
length,  and  with  great  apparent  zeal.  Adi- 
mantua,  eon  of  Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  leader, 
interrupted  him :  «  Themistocles,*'  said  he, 
«  at  tbe  public  games  they  who  rise  before 
their  time  are  beaten."  «  True,"  replied  The- 
mistocles,  « but  they  who  ate  left  behind  ara 
never  crowned." 

LX.  Having  thus  gently  reproved  the  Cor- 
inthian, he  turned  to  Eurybiadea :  he  did  not 
repeat  what  he  had  said  to  him  before,  that  as 
soon  as  the  fleet  should  leave  Salamia,  the  con* 
federatea  would  disperse,  for  as  they  were  pre- 
sent he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  accuse  any 
one.  He  had  recourse  to  other  arguments: 
*<  The  safety  of  Greece,"  said  he,  «  depends 
on  you ;  whether,  liatening  to  me  you  come  to 
an  engagement  here,  or,  persuaded  by  those 
who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  you  shall  ecn« 
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duct  the  fleet  to  the  isthmuf ;  hear  the  ai:gu* 
ments  on  both  »idee  and  then  determine.  If 
we  fight  at  the  iathmui,  we  roost  fight  in  the 
open  sea,  where,  on  account  of  our  heavier  ves- 
•ela  and  inferior  number,  we  shall  have  every 
disadvantage :  add  to  .this,  that  if  eveiy  thing 
else  succeed  to  our  wishes,  we  shall  yet  lose 
Salamis,  Megara,  and  JSgina.  The  land  forces 
of  the  enemy  will  accompany  their  fleet,  which 
yon  will  thus  draw  to  the  Peloponnese,  and 
involve  all  Greece  in  danger.  By  adopting 
what  I  recommend  yon  will  have  these  advan- 
tages: By  fighting  within  a  narrower  space  of 
sea,  our  small  force  will  be  better  able  to  con- 
tend, with  the  greater  armament  of  the  enemy, 
and  according  to  the  common  chances  of  war, 
we  shall  decisively  have  the  advantage.  For  us 
it  most  be  most  eligible  to  contend  in  a  small 
apace,  as  for  them  to  fight  in  a  large  one. 
Thus  also  will  Salamis  be  preserved,  where 
our  wives  and  children  remain,  and  thus  too, 
the  very  advantage  of  which  you  yourselves  are 
solicitous,  will  be  secured.  By  remaining  here 
you  will  as  eflectually  defend  the  Peloponnese, 
as  by  sailing  to  the  isthmus ;  and  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  draw  the  enemy  there. 
If,  as  I  sincerely  wish,  we  shall  obtain  the  vic- 
tory, the  Barbarians  will  neither  advance  to  the 
isthmus,  nor  penetrate  beyond  Attica:  they 
will  retire  in  confusion.  We  shall  thus  be 
benefited  by  preserving  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
^gina,  where  the  oracle  has  promised  we  shall 
be  superior  to  our  enemy.  They  whose  deli- 
berations are  regulated  by  reason'  generally 
obtain  their  wiihes,  whilst  they  who  are  rash 
in  their  decisions  must  not  expect  the  favour  of 
the  gods.*' 

LXI.  Themistooles  was  a  second  time  in* 
terrupted  by  Adimantus  of  Corinth,  who  or^ 
dered  him  to  be  silent,  as  not  having  now  a 
country  f  and  he  added,  that  Eurybiades  could 
only  then  consistently  suffer  Themistocles  to 
influence  his  determination,  when  he  should 
again  have  a  dty :  this  he  spake  in  allouon  to 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  Athens.  Themis- 
tocles in  reply  heaped  many  reproaches  upon 


i  RegulaUdbynoMHJJ 

IWm  ferttlada  iiMM  Id  gmi  atplotti, 
Wbkh  JaittM  mmM/k,  iBdwhidi  w, 
AH  ein  btowVtag  phrooy  and 

9  Ifot  hating  now  a  eountrjf.'] 

Fitnd  AJoBUin,  OB  hk  bktb  cbOa, 

aRMBHidiialn: 

Vor  pritlle  irfMjr  wkM  la  eoa 
Mea  wtw  !»«•  oooDlriM^  aloMe  bat 

Too  pitiMl  SpulH^  M7,  lodietete  bMV, 
ItcUvltorpeMMiB 


gMni 


the  Corinthians,  and  upon  their  leader  hi  psiti 
cular ;  and  he  further  urged,  that  they  siill  po^ 
sessed  a  country  and  a  dty,  in  efibct  gieslsr 
than  theirs,  as  long  as  they  had  two  hvodred 
vesseb,'  well  provided  with  stores  and  men,  t 
force  which  nona  of  the  Gre^s  would  be  sUs 
to  rssist 

LXn.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  sddresi 
himself  to  Euiybiades  in  particular.  ••  I^"  Hid 
he  with  greater  earnestness  «•  you  contiDoe 
here,  you  will  deserve  our  universal  giatitu^e : 
if  not  yon  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Greece.  In 
this  war  our  fleet  constitutes  onr  last,  out  eoly 
resource.  You  may  be  assured,  that  onlen  yoa 
accede  to  my  advice,  we  will  take  on  board  cor 
families,  and  remove  with  them  to  Siris  In  Ita- 
ly,* which  from  remote  times  has  been  couid- 
ersd  as  belonging  to  us,  and  where,  if  the  orKle 
may  be  credited,  we  ought  to  found  a  dty. 
Deprived  of  our  assistance,  you  will  heresfier 
have  occasion  to  remember  my  words." 

LXIII.  By  these  arguments,  Eorybiadci 
was  finally  influenced,  prindpally,  as  I  should 
suppose,  from  his  feara  lest,  if  they  sailed  to 
the  isthmus,  they  should  be  deserted  by  the 
Athenians,  without  whose  aid  they  would  be 
little  able  to  contend  with  the  enemy.  He 
acceded  therefore  to  what  Themistodcs  pro* 
posed,  and  consented  to  stay  and  fight  a*. 
Sslarois. 

LXIV.  When  the  determination  of  Eurj- 
biades  was  known,  the  confederates,  wearied 
with  altercations,  prepared  to  engage.  In  this 
situation  the  morning  appeared,  at  thednwn  of 
which  there  was  s  convulsion  of  the  earth,  wbidi 
was  felt  at  sea.  They  detemined  thercfoie  to 
supplicate  the  gods,  and  implore  the  iaiciposi* 
tion  of  the  JEaddc.  Tliis  was  aceordiagty 
done ;  after  calling  upon  all  the  goda,  they  invok- 

3  Two  hm^ed  vMM^t.]— AriiloUe  vtHm,  iImI  ite 
■emie  of  the  Areopegos  gave  eight  dndmw  to  evf ly 
soldier,  and  ihoa  the  complinMDt  of  men  wae  ama  prt- 
Tided.  Clidemniia  i»ye,  Ihit  this  money  was  procart^ 
by  the  artifice  of  Themietoclcs :  whilst  the  Aibeaiuut 
eaya  he,  aeeemtAed  at  Plnaae,  to  embark,  the  mpB  <tf tfce 
ftatue  of  Minerva  was  loeL  Tbemlstoclee  pivteiidiac 
to  make  a  leercb,  foaiid  amon^  the  beggage  an  ifi»> 
meiue  nm  of  money,  which  being  divided,  qmd  •)«» 
dtace  amongat  their  fleet.— Xflrdher. 
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.4JAx  aod  TelamoD,  ind  despatched  a  Teaael 
£gina,  to  eotreit  the  lid  of  JEacos  and  the 
cid«.' 

XV.  Dicctti  the  tun  of  Theocydes,  an 
enian  eiile,  bot  of  considerable  reputation 
the  Medea,  at  the  time  when  Attica  was 
ted  by  the  Atheniaoa,  and  wasted  bj  the 
of  Xerzea^  reported  that  be  was  with 
iratna  of  Spsita  on  the  plains  of  Thria. 
he  aaw  a  duat  aa  of  an  armj  of  thirty 
ind  JDen  idTanciog  from  Elettsia.  Whilst 
were  wondering  from  whence  it  could 
d|  Diceua  iffirma  that  he  heard  a  Toice 
seemed  to  him  the  mystic  lacchus.'— 
atua,  being  ignorant  of  the  £leusinian 
es,^  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  noise 

fdlte.]— See  book  ▼.  c.  80.— Consult  IHrassBlas, 
.39. 

e  port  of  Um  isknd  of  £giiw  there  is  a  temple 
and  io  the  nioil  conspicuous  part  of  tlM  city  ta 
)f  iEacus,  called  the  JEacehim.  It  is  a  square 
>f  white  marble,  in  the  entrsoce  of  whtch  are 
uf  the  deputies  whocaoM  to  JSaeus  from  all 
eece. 

s.J—Oa  the  SOib  o(  the  month  Boedromioo, 
rers  to  our  October,  which  was  the  16th  day 
il  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  they  carried  from 
mB  to  Elenais,  a  figure  of  Xacchus,  or  Bac- 
ed  with  myrtle,  having  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
'roceealon  rbey  cuog  a  hymn  In  honour  of 
ch  hymn  was  slso  called  Ucchns,  and  In 
fien  repeated  the  word  lacche.— ZAreftcr. 
acchus  is  derived,  according  to  Enstathius 
ir,  from  bawling  out  lacchus  Is  used  by 
looymoas  wUli  vinum,  because  lacchtis  or 
the  god  of  wino :  some  say  he  was  the  son 
he  mysteries  here  mentioned  he  Is  always 
ree  aod  Proserpine ;  but  be  is  not  always 
the  son  of  Ceres,  though  nursed  at  her 
ucreiittSf  and  Saimanua  ad  Solmum,  p. 

lance  of  the  roysUca  vannus,  or  mystical 
ia  aolemnity  was  carried  before  the  image- 
bus  curiously  explained  by  Servlus,  ad 
The  ian,  aays  he,  was  carried  In  proces* 
chusy  because  Uiey  who  were  initialed 
iB  are  poriiled  as  corn  is  by  the  use  of 
T. 

-I  have  before  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
out  the  reader  will  find  a  br  more  par* 
aining  account  of  them  in  Warburton's 
and  in  the  Voyage  do  Jeune  Anaehar< 
Warburton  intinaates  hie  belief  that 
inatructed  In  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
binka  otherwise :  they  might  perhaps, 
Frenchman,  do  this  with  respea  to 
lund  inclined  to  believe  this  dogma; 
atheiam  vo  a  select  number,  in  whom 
"able  dJapoaiilon  to  receive  It.  The 
here  th«0e  mysteries  were  celebra* 
loblest  in  Chneece ;  it  is  described  by 
I  by  Vitro triaa,  twok  vii.  A  view  of 
*uin^  qfAtJk^nm  ;"  and  it  is  described 
li  km  Travels  In  Greece.  There  were 
rr  my  eteriee ;  the  latter  of  which 


ine  only.— -y. 


which  he  heard.  •  Demaratna,'*  answered  Di* 
ecus,  •*  some  great  calamity  is  impending  over 
the  forces  of  the  king :  Attica  being  deser- 
ted, it  is  evidently  the  divinity  which  speaks, 
and  ia  now  coming  from  Gleusis  to  assist  the 
Atheniana  and  their  allies.  If  this  shall  appear 
in  the  Peloponneae,  the  king  himself,  and  the 
forcea  which  are  with  him,  will  be  involved  in 
the  greateat  danger ;  If  it  shall  ahow  itself  at 
Salamia,  tlie  deatraction  of  the  king's  fleet  will 
probably  ensue.  Once  in  every  year  the 
Athenians  solemnize  these  rights  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  when  also  they  initiate  into  the 
mysteries,  such  of  the  Greeks  as  may  desire  it. 
The  sound  which  you  hear  is  the  voice  of  lac- 
chus." To  this  he  saya  Demaratus  made  him 
thia  reply  :  «<  Make  no  mention  of  this  to  any 
one.  If  what  you  say  should  be  communicated 
to  the  king,  you  will  certainly  loae  your  head, 
and  neither  myself  nor  any  one  else  will  be 
able  to  save  you  ;  be  silent,  therefore,  and  leave 
the  event  to  the  gods."  He  added,  that  after 
the  dost  and  voice  which  they  saw  and  heard, 
a  cloud  appeared,  which  directed  its  course  to- 
wards 8alamia  and  the  Grecian  fleet.  From 
thia  they  concluded  that  the  armament  of  Xer- 
xea  would  be  deleated.  Thia  was  reported  by 
Diceus,'  the  son  of  Theocydes ;  for  the  troth 
of  which  he  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  others. 
LXYI.  The  naval  troopa  of  Xerzea,  after 
being  spectatora  of  the  alaoghter  of  the  Spar- 
tans, passed    over  from   Trachia  to  Histioa, 


6  Diemu.'}'-Vfion  this  name  the  following  pleasant 
anecdote  occurs  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharais. 

A  Fersian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  came  to  Athens:  aa  I  had  known  him  at 
Susa,  I  was  hie  conductor  to  the  theatre.  We  happened 
to  sit  near  a  number  of  Athenians  who  were  talking  to- 
gether—he  was  anxious  to  know  their  names.  The  first, 
says  I,  is  called  EmdooBua,  that  is,  ilu  KonourabU  ;  im- 
mediately  my  Persian  makes  a  low  bow  to  EudoanUf 
the  second,  I  continued,  is  named  PoljfclettUf  or  th«  very 
eeUbraUd  ;  another  very  low  bow.  Doubtless,  says  he, 
these  two  are  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Oh  no,  they 
are  people  whom  nobody  knows.  That  third  pereon, 
who  seems  so  inflrro,  is  called  Mega»thttuM^  or  Uu  very 
9trong ;  the  frt  heavy  man  yonder  is  named  Proihoot, 
or  the  very  ewift ;  yon  melancholy  fellow's  name  Is  i^ 
cAona,  which  means  the  cheerfuL  The  sixth,  says  the 
Persian  impatiently,  how  is  he  called  t  aottraUe^  oit  the 
eoviaur  qfthe  army.  He  has  commanded  then  1  No ;  he 
has  never  been  in  the  service.  The  seventh,  yonder, 
who  is  called  CitfomocAiia,  which  signifies  illuetrioue 
vorrior,  has  always  been  a  coward,  and  is  declared  in- 
iamouB.  The  name  of  the  eighth  is  Diemte,  or  thejuet,  a 
most  notorious  rascal.— I  was  going  to  name  the  nlnUi, 
when  the  stranger  rose  and  said,  How  all  these  people 
disgrace  their  names  I  But  at  least,  says  I,  you  must 
confess,  that  their  names  do  not  maks  them  coxroniba. 
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where  they  remained  three  dayt :  thence  Miling 
down  the  Euripui,  in  three  more  they  came 
to  Phalerum.*  The  land  and  sea  f  jrcea  were 
neither  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  lets 
in  number  when  they  laid  waate  Attica,  than 
when  they  first  arrived  at  Sepias  and  Thermo- 
pyla.  To  supply  the  loas  of  those  who  perish- 
ed from  the  storm,  and  who  were  slain  at 
Thermopylas  and  Artcmisiom,  there  arrived 
from  those  nations  which  had  not  vet  declared 

m 

for  the  king,  reinforcements  of  Meiians,  Dori- 
ans, Locrians,  and  Bactarians,  who,  except  the 
Thespians  and  Plateans,  joined  him  with  all 
their  troops.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  with  all  the 
people  of  the  islands,  except  the  five  states' 
before  specified.  The  farther  the  Persians 
penetrated  into  Greece,  by  the  greater  numbers 
weie  they  followed. 

LXVII.  All  the«e  troops,  except  the  Pari- 
ans, assembled  at  Athens  or.  at  Pfaalerom. 
The  Parians '  stayed  at  Cythnus,  waiting  the 
event  of  the  war.  At  this  juncture  Xerxes 
visited  his  fleet  in  person,  to  confer  with  the 
leaders,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  sen- 
timents. On  his  arrival  he  presided  at  a  council 
where  the  princes  of  the  different  nations,  and 
the  several  commanders,  were  placed  according 
to  the  rank  which  Xerxes  had  given  them, 
the  prince  of  Sidon  first,  the  prince  of  Tyre  ^ 

I  F)Ui/eni«}i.>— Athens  bad  three  ports  near  each 
other,  FirKus,  Munychie,  end  Phalerum.  Fhalenim  la 
said  to  have  been  named  from  Phalerus,  a  companion 
of  Jason  In  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Theseus  sailed 
from  it  for  Crete,  and  Menestheus  his  successor  ftA* 
Troy ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  haven  of  Athens  to  the 
time  of  Themistoclee.  It  is  a  email  port  of  a  circular 
furm ;  the  entrance  narrow,the  bottom  a  clear  fine  sand, 
visible  through  the  transparent  water.  The  fane  uf  Aris- 
tides,  and  his  ntonnment,  which  was  erected  at  the  polv 
lie  expense,  were  by  this  port.  The  capital  port  was 
FIr«Btn.— CAomUtfT. 

Chandler  writes  Phaterum ;  Fococlte,  Phalereus  and 
Pyniium:  D'AnviUe, Phalerus;  Meursios,  in  his  tract 
called  Piraeus,  ur  an  Essay  on  the  Port  of  that  name, 
writes  Phaleram,  and  properly.  This  was  the  most 
ancient  port  ol  the  three.— 7*. 

3  Five  s/a/(4.]— Nazos,Melo8,  SIphnos,  Seriphus,  and 
Cythnus. 

3  Panati».y-Th9  Parians  shared  with  the  Persians 
the  disgrace  of  the  tnttle  of  Marathon ;  and  their  perfidy 
10  the  Greeks  tiecame  proTerbial.— 7*. 

4  TVre.]— In  Isaiah,  chapter  xxiii.  v.  10.  Tyre  Is  call- 
ed the  daughter  of  Tarshish ;  in  the  same  chapter,  v.  12. 
Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  I  presume,  on  dif- 
lerent  accounts.  The  Syrians  were  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Sidonlans,  and  Sidon,  consequently  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre.  By  Tarshish,  the  Seventy  universally  uu- 
derstand  Carthage :  but  how  then  could  Tyre  be  called 
the  daugliter  of  Tarshish  f  far  Carthage  wu  the  daugh* 
lar  of  Tyre. 


next,  and  the  rest  in  order.  The  king  en 
commissioned  Mardonius  to  inquire  of  them 
individually  whether  they  were  willing  to  o^ 
gage  the  enemy« 

LXVm.  Mardonius  began  with  the  princa 
of  Sidon,  and  from  him  went  to  the  lest ;  snd 
they  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  battle  akonid  bt 
fought ;  but  ArtemisSa  thus  delivered  her  sen- 
timents :  «<  Mardonius,  deliver  this  my  opimoa 
to  the  king,  whose  exertions  in  the  battle  of 
Euboea  were  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  least; 


Herodotus,  In  book  ii.  chap.  4«,  i^Ysks  of  the  BeiaiiM 
of  lyre.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  learned  DCS. 
that  this  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  bndhiak 
Samson.  That  this  is  very  probaUe,  ibe  reader  mar 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  Irom  these  anoog  other 
reasons: 

With  the  story  of  Samson  the  Tyrlaos  nu|dtt  eaany 
become  acquainted  at  Joppa,  a  seaport  belcaglog  ie  the 
tribe  of  Dan ;  but  more  especially  from  those  Daaitee 
who  removed  to  Laieh,  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Tjrre, 
and  who,  as  Ezekiel  informs  us,  had  great  comaserce 
with  the  Tyrians.    These  Danlles  casne  from  Zorah  an( 
Eshtanl,  where  Samson  was  bom  and  lived,  and  w<m^ 
not  fail  of  promulgating  and  magnifying  the  expioas  of 
their  own  hero.  lamawarehowrashit  IstopraaaoiDKe 
a  sameness  of  peraon  from  a  likeness  of  certain  cuntj. 
ponding  circumstances  la  the  actions  of  men,  hat  ihere 
are  certain  particulars  so  striking,  first  In  the  mDcaai 
given  of  this  Tyrian  Hercoles  by  Beroduuis,  and  se- 
condly, in  the  ritual  prescribed  for  his  worship,  that 
where  we  can  prove  nothii^  by  mors  solid  uf  mneat, 
conjoctures  so  founded  may  be  permitted  to  have  •jom 
weight.    The  story  of  Samson  will  accoam  far  the  tW3 
pillars  set  up  In  the  temple  of  Hercules,  if  we  OMisidcr 
rtiem  as  placed  there  In  oommerooratioB  of  tlw  grealest 
of  Samson's  exploits.     The  various  circuantaaeea 
whicli  Herodotus  makf  s  peculiar  to  the  Tyriaa  Herre- 
les,  however  disguised,  are  all  reducible  and  ndatlTetD 
this  last  action  of  Samson.    1.  Hercules,  being  anvt^ 
hended  bjr  the  Egyptians,  was  led  in  proceesioii  as  asa* 
crifice  lo  Jupiter ;  and  the  Fhilisiinee  ivocUlraad  a 
feast  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  to  Degon  their  god,  and 
to  rejoice,  because  Samson  was  delivered  imo  their 
hands.   2.  Whilst  Hercules  stood  al  tlia  altar,  he  re- 
mained quiet  for  a  season ;  and  so  did  Samson  wtoi 
his  strength  was  departed  from  him.    3^  Bat  in  a  short 
time  Hercules  returned  to  his  strength,  and  slew  all  the 
Egyptians.— Concerning  the  ritual  used  in  iIk  worAip 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Bochail  remarks  there  wvre 
many  things  in  It  not  practised  elsewhere.     Let  the 
reader  judge  from  whet  follows  whether  Ihey  do  ant 
seem  borrowed  from  the  Levitical  Lav,  or  groooded 
on  what  the  Scripture  relates  of  8aman>n     The  total 
diause  of  images,  the  prohibition  of  swine  In  sscri£t«, 
the  habit  of  the  prieM,  the  embnddered  stole,  Jfcc  aad 
naked  feet,  the  stria  chastity  exacted  of  him,  the  fire 
ever-burning  on  the  alur,  are  all  of  them  prece|» 
which  Moses  delivered.    Why  may  we  not  add  that  iIk 
exclusion  of  women  from  tlie  temple,  and  the  ^havaa 
head  of  the  priests,  were  intended  to  txmnd  the  tree. 
cberous  behaviour  of  Delilah,  and  to  commemutate  the 
loss  of  Samson's  locks  1  Appian,  Arrian,  sad  DMcrm 
Siculue,  acknowledge  these  to  have  been  PhealciaB 
riles,  and  different  from  any  observed  amoog  ila 
Greeks ;  and  it  Is  well  known  that  this  emgwlm'^  was 
a  princii«l  point  intended  by  tha  riiMlorifaaaii— T 
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think  JDjtelf  tberefon  jaitiBed  in  declaring 
hit  I  think  will  bo  moit  to  your  interest  to 
ime,  I  iroold  id?iM  yoa  to  ipare  your 
ip0,  mid  not  ritk  a  btttle.  Tlieae  men  by 
,  m  u  much  i uperior  to  youn,  m  men  are 
women :  but  ifter  ill,  what  neceflaity  ia 
'e  for  your  hatarding  an  engagement  1  You 

alnaij  in  poneiaion  of  Athena,  the 
Fed  object  of  this  expedition,  the  reat  of 
ce  it  already  your  own,  and  no  one  reaieta 

They  who  opposed  yon,  hate  met  the 
hey  merited.  I  will  now  tell  you  how 
fairs  of  your  idYenaiies  are  circum- 
d :  if  you  do  not  urge  a  naTal  engage- 
but  wiJl  order  your  veaeela  either  to  re- 
bere,  or  siil  to  the  Peloponneae,  all 
isbee  will  inlaUibly  be  accompliahed.—- 
'eelu  will  not  long  be  able  to  oppose 
)u  will  oblige  them  to  aeparate,  and  re- 
their  respective  homes.  I  am  well 
,  that  in  (he  ialand  where  they  are, 
9  DO  supply  of  provisions ;  and  if  you 
it  the  Feloponnese,  it  ia  not  to  be 
that  these  remaining  here,  will  riak 
•r  the  sake  of  the  Atheniana.  But 
ermine  to  fight  them  by  aea,  I  seri- 
that  a  defeat  of  your  fleet  will  be 
hat  of  your  land  forcea.  Let  thb 
>re8sed  upon  your  mind,  that  the 

hare  sometimea  the  worst  of  aer- 
that  bad  men  are  frequently  senred 
Yon,  O  king,  are  one  of  the 
;  but  you  have  among  your  de- 
jrptiana,  Cyprians,  Ciliciana,  and 
*  from  whom  no  good  can  be  ez- 


/  J^offipf^iaiu.^ — ^HovpsTer  contamp- 
jle  may  be  here  imroducad,  h  Is  cer- 
fCilicia,  wea  eccouBted  the  metropolis 
,  and  waa  the  first  commereUl  power 
^re  in  that  part  of  the  vrorld.  Not 
Pagan  mythology,  which  inform  us 
tniJIt  by  the  daughter  of  Japetas,  and 
,  aon  of  JvpUart  bear  witness  to  the 
Keae  cities  ;  but  Scripture  also  In- 
ona  of  Tarahiflh,  who  were  settled 
ide  nMoiaelvea  fiuonoas  £>r  their  na* 
nee  aa  early  mm  the  days  of  DftTid. 
a<i«  see  Paalm  xlviH.  7,  were  then 
'pelJacJon  for  all  ▼essols  of  trade  ; 
a  prjwerbial  expression  for  setting 
9elm.  That  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
juoum  to  Cllicia  wras  called  the  Sea 
ylia  vra«  colonized  from  Cilicia, 
.o  ft  from  the  north-west  Strebo 
r  the  natf'res  of  Tarsus :  **  Tliey 
aaya  he,  **  but  Sa  order  to  com* 
ent  abroad  ;  and  many  of  them, 
?d,  raaldcKi  %rlth  plaasore  in  fo- 


hXlX.  They  who  wii)>.  u  well  to  Artemi- 
sia  were  apprehenaive  that  her  apeaking  thus 
dedsively  to  Mardonius  againat  risking  a  bat- 
tle, would  bring  upon  her  aome  mark  of  the 
king*a  indignation ;  her  enemiea  on  the  con- 
trary, who  wished  to  aee  her  disgraced,  and 
who  were  jealous  of  her  fan)ur  with  the  king, 
were  delighted  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  her  freedom  of  speech  would  prove  her 
ruin ;  but  Xeraea,  after  hearing  the  opinions 
of  the  council,  was  particularly  pleased  with 
that  of  Artembia ;  he  had  esteemed  her  be- 
fore, but  he  waa  on  this  occasion  lavish  in  her 
praiae.  He  neverthelesa  determined  to  com- 
ply with  the  deciaion  of  the  majority  ;  and  as 
he  imputed  the  former  ill  success  at  Euboea  to 
his  being  abaent,  be  reaoWed  to  be  a  apectator 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

XX.  When  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet 
to  depart,  they  proceeded  towarda  Salamis,  and 
deliberately  ranged  themaelves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. Aa  the  approach  of  evening  prevented 
their  then  coming  to  an  encounter,  they  prepa- 
ed  themselves  for  the  following  day.  In  the 
mean  while  a  general  consternation  waa  im- 
pressed upon  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  up- 
on thoae  of  the  Feloponnese,  who,  conceiving 
that  their  fighting  at  Salamia  waa  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  Atheniana,  believed  that  a  defeat 
would  occaaion  their  being  blockaded  in  the  is- 
land, and  would  leave  their  own  country  to- 
taDy  defenceleea. 

LXXI.  On  the  very  aame  night  the  land 
forcea  of  the  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  Felo- 
ponnese, though  every  possible  efibrt  had  been 
made  to  check  their  proceeding  farther  on  the 
continent.  As  soon  as  the  Feloponnesiana 
had  heard  of  the  ruin  of  Leonidaa  and  hia  party 
at  Thermopyla,  Ihey  aaaembied,  at  the  isthmua, 
all  the  forcea  they  could  collect  from  their  dif- 
ferent citiea  under  the  conduct  of  Cleombro- 
tua,  the  aon  of  Anazandridea,  and  brother  of 
Leonidaa.  Encamped  here,  their  firat  care  waa 
to  fortify  the  pass  of  Sdron ;'  they  then  after 

reign  parts,  and  never  returned."  When  their  neigh- 
boars  on  all  sides,  both  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
made  themselves  infamous  for  their  piratical  depreda- 
tions,  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  maintained  a  fitir  repu- 
tation ;  they  not  only  occupied  their  business  in  great 
¥raters,  Init  they  also  traded  on  the  continent.  They 
had  fikctories  at  Dedan  and  Sheba  on  the  Euphrates, 
with  which  they  traflcked  \n  silver,  kc—Exdaei^ 
xzxTiii  10.  All  which  incidents  considered,  I  should 
suppose  that  the  censure  of  Artemisia,  paesed  upon 
them  in  this  place,  will  hardly  occasion  them  to  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  tklthless  or  cowardly  people.-- T. 
6  <Sb/ron.]— Said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  called  from 
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consolUng  on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  defend 
the  whole  of  the  iithmus  by  a  wall.  This  was 
soon  finished,  as  not  one  of  so  many  thousands 
was  inactive ;  for  without  intermission  either 
by  night  or  day,  they  severally  brought  stones, 
bricks,  timber,  and  bags  of  sand. 

LXXII.  The  Greeks  who  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  the  isthmus  with  their  collected 
strength,  were  the  Lacedsmonians,  Arcadians 
universally,  Eleans,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trceaenians,  and  Her^ 
mionians.  All  these  were  drawn  together,  by 
the  danger  which  menaced  Greece.  The  rest 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  although  the  Olympic 
games  and  Camian  festivals  were  past,  remain- 
ed in  careless  inactivity  at  home. 

LXXIII.  The  Peloponnese  is  inhabited  by 
seven  different  nations ;  two  of  these,  the  Ar- 
cadians'  and  Cynurians  are  natives  of  the 
country,  and  have  never  changed  their  place  of 
residence.  The  Achaians  have  never  quitted 
the  Peloponnese,  but  simply  removed  from  one 
situation  to  snother.  The  four  others,  name- 
ly, the  Dorians,  ^tolians,  Dryopians,  and 
Lemnians,  migrated  hither.  The  Dorians  have 
many  famous  cities ;  the  iEtolians  *  Elis  only ; 


the  famous  robber  of  that  name,  who  was  remarkabls 
for  hif  barbarity  to  passengers,  and  who  wac  killed  bj 
Theieufl.— See  Lucian  in  Jove  Tragcedo,  where  we  learn 
that  at  the  fame  time  Theseue  deitrojed  two  other  fa* 
mous  robbers,  whose  names  were  Pltyocamples  and 
Cercyon.  8ciron  he  threw  Into  the  sea,  and  his  bonee 
became  rocks.— See  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  443.-7*. 

1  ilrcaA'aiw.]— Eustathius,  in  Dion.  v.  414,  tells  us, 
that  Arcadia  was  formerly  called  Glgantis,  that  is,  the 
Land  of  Oiants.  It  was  also  called  Asania.  Arcadia 
was  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  ^o  was  worshipped  in  every 
corner  of  the  country.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  iu  pastures ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  the  business  of  feeding  cattle,  that  Arcades  and 
Pastores  t>ecame  synonymous  terms,  and  the  Bucolic 
verse  was  styled  the  Arcadian.  Of  the  antiquity  which 
this  people  claimed,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  forego- 
ing note.  Some  have  supposed  Arcadia  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  who  was  said  to 
have  had  his  name  from  the  sui^sed  transformation  of 
his  mother,  and  to  have  given  it  to  Arcadia.— See  in  Ara- 

UPfuai.  de  CtUlutho.    Tik«iv  A^ kt»v  ovrmw  r«v  sXuSivrs 

AgnmS*.     Homer  says  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
maritime  affairs : 

Which  Pope  imperfectly  reader^ 

Aad  BMT  laall  Qm  dufm  ol  fhe  OMib 


See  what  DePauw  says  of  the  Arcadians  in  his  JU- 
eherehet  tttr  le»  CfrecBj^-T. 

S  ^/o/ftons.}— There  seems  (obe  a  doubt  in  this  place 
whether  It  should  be  read  JEollans  or  JEiolians.  JEolns 
is  said  by  some  learned  men  to  be  Blishah,  eldest  son  of 
Javan.— See  the  Oensatogy.    The  name  Elishsh  is  ex- 


the  Dryopians  have  ^crmlon  and  Asl&s,  neat 
Cardamyle,'  in  Laconia.  The  Paroreats^  are 
all  Lemnians.  The  Cynurians,  though  nstivei 
of  the  country,  are  supposed  to  be  lonians ;  bat 
in  process  of  time,  like  the  Omeate  and  their 
neighbours,  they  became  Dorians,  and  subject 
to  the  Argives.'  Of  all  these  seven  natioDB, 
those  onl^  whom  I  have  specified,  attsched 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  the  othen, 
if  I  msy  speak  the  truth,  certainly  favoOTcd  the 
Medes. 

XXIV.  They  who  were  at  the  isthmos 
exerted  themselves  as  if  every  thing  depended 
upon  them  alone,  not  expecting  any  thing  from 
the  fleet  The  Greeks  at  Salamts,  bearing 
this,  were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  not  so 
much  on  their  own  account,  as  on  that  of  the 
Peloponnese.  They  began  to  murmur  secretly 
among  each  other,  and  to  complain  of  the  injo- 
dicious  conduct  of  Euiybiades.  They  at  length 
expressed  their  discontent  sjoud,  and  obliged  i 
council  to  be  called ;  a  violent  debate  eotced, 
some  were  for  sailing  instantly  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese, and  risking  every  thing  for  its  defaice, 
urging  the  absurdity  of  stsying  where  they  were 
to  contend  for  a  country  already  captured. 
The  Athenians,  with  those  of  ^gina  and 


plained  by  the  Jewish  BabbI  to  mean  od  immltm :  «bI 
Varru,  as  cited  by  Servius  on  the  lat  JEneU,  giws  tht 
same  title  to  £olus  Hippetades,  styling  him  damma 
intularum.  Lesbus  was  called  Issa,  that  is,  I  beliete 
the  island.  See  Hesychius  in  irr*.  Of  the  JEioliaiti, 
M.  p.  De  Pauw,  in  his  preliminaxy  Disoonnc  \a  kit 
Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Grecs,  gives  a  shxfe 
ing  character.  ■*  On  y  parloft,**  says  tbe  Fivachmui, 
"  a  la  Terite  la  langua  des  Orecs,  mais  on  y  avoh  let 
moBurs  des  Barbares,  &  tant  d*  atrocite  dans  Ics  carse- 
teres,  que  Ton  comparoit  les  Aiollans  a  dee  betes  kry 
ces  cachees  sous  le  masque  de  I'homme,"  ^.—7. 

3  Cardtimy^.}--Strabo  says  this  city  was  Ibuoded  oa 
a  rock,  twt  virf  ■; ;  and  Homer  mentions  It  as  one  of  tU 
seven  which  Agamemnon  pnnnised  to  give  Achilles. 

4  Pororeoltf.}— See  book  iv.  c  145.  OreaisB  ms  tfc< 
name  of  a  city  in  the  territones  of  Laccdsmoa,  «bidi 
was  aflerwards  called  BrcsisB  or  Prasfff,  ooocenusi 
which  consult  Fausanias  in  Laconids.— T. 

6  jlr^'vcs.>>EuBtathlus  says,  that  Apis  deand  '±t 
Peloponnese  of  serpents,  and  named  It  from  hinmll 
Apia ;  he  was  deified,  and  thence  called  Senpia,  &  eiifl 
ifest  allasion  to  the  great  idol  of  the  Egyptians.  Fr«m 
theitt  serpents  Argos  might  receive  hs  amme^  af^^* 
wasused  as  synonymous  with « ptf.—Ste  Be^jlmu.  lU 
frog,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  people  of  Argos,  m 
explained  to  be  a  direction  fbr  them  to  keep  at  heiw : 
and  properly  enough,  that  they  might  guard  the  isUuBOB, 
prevent  a  surprise,  and  be  a  constant  garrison  to  (be 
Peloponnese.  It  was  an  allusion  also,  I  brlieve,  to  their 
old  name  Leleges.  a  «Xa><tc.  says  Besychioa,  is  Use  fKf 
of  a  green  colour.  The  Spartan  coin,  or  that  of  the  Fr 
loponnese,  was  a  x*A.«r«,  or  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  a 
housekeeper.^?*. 
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Megara,  (bought  tt  moit  advisable  to  fight 
(rbere  they  were. 

LXXV.  Themiitocles,  seeing  himself  orer- 
wwered  by  thoie  of  the  Peloponnese,  retired 
lifdiely  (torn  the  council:  he  immediately  des- 
itcbed  a  menenger  to  the  enemy's  fieet,  with 
stractioM  what  to  say.  The  man's  name 
M  Sictonufl,  a  domeitic,  and  the  tntor  of  his 
ildren,  whom  Themiitocles  afterwards  caused 
be  made  a  eitisen  of  Thespia,  and  who  be- 
ne Yeiy  opnlent.  Directing  his  coarse  to  the 
iera  of  the  barbarian  fleet,  he  thus  addressed 
n :  **  The  Athenian  leader,*  who  in  reality 
ttacbod  to  the  king,  and  who  wishes  to  see 
Greeks  in  anbjectlon  to  your  power,  has 
roe  tbua  privately  to  you  :  a  consternation 
leized  the  Greeks,  and  they  are  preparing 

;  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  you  of 
'Diing  a  apfendid  action,  unless  you  suffer 
lugh  negligence  to  escape  you."  They  are 
d  umong  themselTes,  and  incapable  of 
'  reeistance.  You  will  soon  see  those 
ivour,  and  who  are  inclined  to  oppose 
i  hostilities  with  each  other."  Haying 
'Sf  Sicinnus  departed. 
IVL  The  Barbarians,  confiding  in  this 
;nce,  passed  over  a  large  body  of  Per- 
» Che  small  island  of  Psittalia,^  betwixt 

ahd  the  continent.  About  midnight 
era  division  of  their  fleet  adranced  to- 
tfamis,'  meaning  to  surround  it.  The 
o  which  lay  off  Ceoa  and  Cynosure,* 


n  leader,}-' 


Iheahn  Kfaadnimf  if  the  monarcM  (H«id, 
pprovwl  by  thk  ioMUfaBC* :  dM  Giwki 
ttMMkuruttkm  dborOj  wUI  imoIvb 
•  tepanit  mod  Oy.    tM  Aab\  Bee! 

«sticy  every  nwf>  ;  then  toeiimed 
fs  whole  eaoJbdentod  famttOneee 
lleoooerjlaUaHa 
ynce  ao  pmriloBm  a  wmr.' 

7 — T»T-r»Ki*.  Non  retulissem  iDter popu« 
i  Stnbonis  locos  aliud  suaderet.  Itaque 
iin  aliqvando  ftiiase  habkaXma.'-JacobuM 
gi9  Attieis. 

auempta  to  describe  the  Bftaatlon  of  the 
re«pect  to  each  other  in  this  memorable 
jt  the  Tcmdmr  perhaps  will  have  a  better 
from  n.  chart  Co  be  foand  in  the  Voyage 
arsio,  than  from  any  thing  Larcher  has 
n  eax- — ^ 

-Xhie  w«a  a  promontory  of  Auica,oppo- 
rn  extretnlty  of  Eubcea;  and  must  not 
ith  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  La- 
1  ical  remarlra  on  the  subsequent  oracle 
Tortin's  'RetntLT^B  on  Eccles.  Hist.  Ap> 


reojoved,  and  occupied  the  whole  narrow  sea 
as  far  as  Munychia.  They  drew  out  their  fleet 
in  this  manner  to  cut  off  from  the  Greeks  the 
possibility  of  retreat,  and  that,  thus  inclosed  at 
Salamis,  they  might  suffer  Yengeance  for  the 
battle  of  Artemisium.  Their  view  in  sending 
a  body  of  forces  to  Psittalia  was  this  ;  this 
ieland  was  contiguous  to  the  spot  where  the 
battle  nooat  of  necessity  take  place ;  as  therefore 
such  vessels  and  men  as  were  injured  in  the 
fight  must  endeavour  to  take  refuge  here,  they 
might  here  preserve  their  own  and  destroy  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  measure  waa  pursued 
privately  and  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  to  ac- 
complish which,  the  whole  night  was  employed 
without  any  interval  of  rest 

LXXVn.  After  reflecting  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  the  oracular  prediction  ap- 
pears incontestible ;  for  who  would  attempt  to 
contradict  a  declaration  so  obvious  as  the  fol- 
lowing ! 

"On  Dian*B  shore,  and  Cynosura's  coasts, 

When  every  strait  is  flU'd  with  naval  hoets; 

When  hoeiile  bands,  inepired  with  frantic  iiope, 

In  Athens  give  wide-wasting  fury  scope.— 

Then  shall  the  youthful  son  of  daring  Pride 

The  vengeance  of  celestial  wrath  abide, 

Fierce  though  he  be,  and  confident  of  power, 

For  arms  with  arms  sliall  clash,  and  blood  stiall  shower 

O'er  all  the  sea :  while  liberty  and  peace 

From  Jove  and  Ytctory  descend  to  Greece." 

Afler  the  above  explicit  declaration  from  Bacis, 
I  shall  neither  presume  to  question  the  author- 
ity of  oracles  myself^  nor  patiently  suffer  others 
to  do  so. 

LXXVIII.  Disputes  still  continued  to  run 
high  amongst  the  leaders  of  Salamis,  who  were 
not  at  all  conacious  of  their  being  surrounded 
by  the  Barbarians.  They  presumed  that  the 
enemy  remained  on  the  very  aame  post  in  which 
they  had  observed  them  during  the  day. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  were  debating  in 
council,  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived 
at  iGgina ;  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been 
banished  '°  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  although  my 


10  BaniMAed.>LileralIy  ostracised.  Every  body  knows 
that  ostracism  was  the  banishing  a  person  by  writing 
his  name  cqjon  a  shell,  in  Greek  Oe^roron.  It  was  not 
a  dishonourable  banishment,  but  rather  a  mark  of  po]> 
ulariiy,  and  generally  inflicted  on  ttic  great  and  power- 
ful.  By  this,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Thucydides,  and 
Alcibiades,  were  banished. 

By  ostracism,  a  person  was  banished  for  ten  years ;  a 
similar  mode  of  banishment  was  adopted  at  Syracuse, 
and  called  petalisro,  wliere  tlM  people  wrote  the  name 
upon  a  leaf;  peUtUm,  By  petalism,  a  man  was  banished 
for  five  years  only. 
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infonnation  induces  me  to  consider  him  as  the 
most  excellent '  and  upright  of  his  fellew-citi- 
sens.  He  immediatejj  went  to  the  assembly, 
and  called  out  Themistocles,  who  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  particular  enemy.  The  great- 
ness of  the  impending  danger  prevailed  over 
eveiy  thing  else,  he  called  him  out  to  <^nfer 
with  him :  he  had  heard  how  anxious  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  were  to  return  with  the  fleet  to 
the  isthmus;  accordingly,  when  Themistocles 
appeared,  he  spoke  to  him  thus :  « It  would 
oecome  us  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly 
at  the  present,  to  contend  which  of  us  can  best 
aenre  our  country.'  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
whatever  the  Peloponnesians  may  now  urge 
with  respect  to  retiring  to  the  isthmus  can  be 
of  no  signification ;  I  can  assure  you,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  the  Corinthians,  and 
Eurybiades  himself,  could  not  now  sail  thither 
if  they  would ;  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Return,  therefore,  and  tell  this 
to  the  assembly." 

LXXX.  *<  What  you  tell  me,"  replied  The- 
mistocles, <«  I  consider  as  particularly  happy 
for  us  all.  The  thing  which  I  most  ardently 
wished  to  happen  you  have  beheld :  know  then, 
that  this  motion  of  the  Modes  is  the  conse- 
quence of  my  measures,  it  appearing  to  me  es- 
sential that  those  Greeks,  who  were  reluctant 
to  fight,  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  as 
you  come  to  tell  us  what  promises  so  much 
good,  tell  it  yourself.  If  I  shall  inform  the  as- 
sembly of  what  you  say,  I  shall  obtain  no  cre- 
dit ;  nor  will  they  suppose  that  the  Barbarians 

Perpetual  exile  at  Athens  was  the  punishmeni  of  m- 
crilege  and  high  treason ;  the  term  they  uaed  waa  not 

f  iVT'Kiff  but  i(ifX*«^*'* — ^• 

1  Mo&t  afeeileHt.y'XMan  gives  a  catalogue  of  Greeks 
who  were  alilce  remarkable  furthelr  extraordinary  merit 
and  extreme  poTerty.  AriiitideB,Phocion,  Eparainondas, 
Pelopidas,  Lamachus,  Socratea,  and  Ephialtes.  With 
respect  to  the  diapota  betwixt  Themietoclea  and  Aria- 
tidss,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  that  they  were 
educated  together  under  the  same  preceptor,  and  that 
when  children  they  were  notorious  for  their  dialike  of 
and  quarrels  with  each  other.  Plutarch  aaya,  that  one 
among  other  reasons  for  the  inyeterate  hatred  which 
prevailed  betwixt  them,  was  their  bsTing  aa  attachment 
to  the  same  youth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  mutually  laying  aside  their 
aolmositiea  when  their  country  was  in  danger,  has  ob- 
tsined  them  everlasting  glory.— 7*. 
8  Beat  9€rv  cur  eounhy.}— 

DhHHiBai  p«t  M  poMil*  Hid  leta 

Now  to  tbqpt,  aad  BBbl  J  •triv*  wte  liMl 

Shall  KTM  kb  emuitry,  Irialite  wwH 

HkuctatlbcTlMiaitoclH.    Ib«r 

ThN  gIvW  the  b(alereo«cili.«iyeli  AeQndB 

Ih^ecl  thia«h  MMui  HiiicSaite  to  fl7, 

WMkawal  thn^taatthMCMnowMHtefM 

li  Sitin— d,  Mir  iTWrflH  "M 


are  posted  as  tH;  are.  Enter  therefore  yoor 
self,  and  inform  tlicm  how  things  are.  If  tbsy 
believe  you,  it  will  be  well ;  but  if  not,  the 
event  will  be  the  same.  For  if,  as  youasy,  we 
are  surrounded,  there  exists  no  opportunity  to 
retreat." 

LXXXI.  Artstidea  entering  the  eouncil, 
repeated  what  he  had  before  said ;  that  he  wis 
come  from  ^gina,  and  had  passed  with  greet 
difficulty  through  the  enemy's  forces ;  thsvihe 
Grecian  fleet  was  entirely  surrounded,  and  thst 
it  became  them  to  prepare  for  their  dcfeoee. 
Aristides,  aa  aoon  as  he  had  spoken,  lelind. 
Fresh  alteroations  now  again  arose  among  the 
leaders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  refused  ta 
credit  what  they  had  heard. 

LXXXII.  Whilst  they  continued  still  to 
doubt,  a  trireme  of  Tenians  deaeited  to  them; 
they  were  commanded  by  Panetiua,  the  sod  of 
Sosimenes ;  and  their  intelligence  put  the  ant* 
ter  beyond  all  dispute.  In  gratitude  for  this 
service,  the  names  of  the  Teniana  were  inserted 
upon  the  tripod  consecrated  at  Delphi,  anongit 
those  who  repelled  the  Barbarians.  This  tea- 
sel, which  joined  them  at  Salamis,'  added  to 
one  of  Lemnos,  which  before  came  over  to 
them  at  Artemiaium,  made  the  exact  number 
of  the  Grecian  ships  three  hundred  and  eighty. 
There  were  only  three  hundred  and  aevcnty- 
eight  before. 

LXXXIII.  The  Greeka  having  aU  their 
doubts  removed  by  the  Teniana»  prepared  seri- 
ously for  battle.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  til 
was  in  readiness.  Themistocles  said  every 
thing  which  might  avail  to  animate  his  troopa^ 
The  principal  purport  of  his  speech  was  m  com- 
parison betwixt  great  and  pusillanimous  sctioaa; 
explaining  how  much  the  activity  and  gentoa 
of  man  could  effect,  and  exhorting  them  to  hate 
glory  in  view.  As  soon  aa  he  had  finiahed, 
orders  were  given  to  embaik.  At  this  junctuie 
the  vessel  which  had  been  aent  to  the  ^scidc 
returned  from  ifSgina,  and  soon  afUrwsrds  all 
the  Grecian  fleet  were  under  sail. 


8  fib^omlt.]— Attica  was  enrrounded  tj  islaadab^hiS 
except  this  of  Salamia,  they  were  in  geaeral  barrea  uA 
uninhabited.  Salamia  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Eori- 
pldeB,aB  abounding  in  honey  and  olives.  Euripidttuid 
Solon  were  both  bom  here.  The  Irophlaa  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  says  De  l^ux,  caase  to  Imerasi  as;  but  the 
Iphigeoia  in  Tauris,  and  tlie  Isgislsttoo  of  Solon,  can 
never  be  forgouen. 

To  take  a  circuit  of  the  district  of  Attloa,  h  wia  ad- 
▼ised  to  embark  at  Salamis,  double  the  ptoaoMory  «f 
Sonhun,  and  landing  in  Um  Oropiaa  territoitei^  laoeas' 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.— 7*. 
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hXXJlY,  Ai  looD  81  they  began  to  move, 
Ibe  fiirbiriifli  mbed  apon  them.    While  the 
Greekf  ky  upon  their  oan,  lod  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  letin^  Ami&ias,  of   Pallene,  an 
itheoiao,  dirted  forwardii  and  attacked  the 
nemy ;  when  he  was  lo  inYoWed  with  hia  op- 
onent,  aa  to  be  DnaUe  to  separate,  the  rest 
ime  to  hia  aaaistance,  and  a  promiscuoua  en- 
gement  eoaued.    Tbuii  according   to   the 
heniana,  the  battle  began.    The  people  of 
gioa  aaj,  that  the  engagement  was  begun  by 
vesael  which  had  been  aent  to  the  JBacidaB. 
8  aiao  affirmed,  that  a  female  figure  was 
lie  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  in  a  voice  suffi- 
ily  loud  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  it  ex- 
led, "  Insensate  men,  how  long  will  ye  re- 
inactire  on  yoor  oars  T' 
rXXV.  The  Athenians  were  opposed  to 
henicians,  who  occupied  the  division  to- 
JEJeusis  *  and  the  west ;  the  Lacedemo- 
.'ombsted  the  lonians,  who  were  in  the 
1  towards  the  Pinaos  *  and  the  east.    A 
lumber  of  Iheee,  at  the  suggestion  of 
tocles,  made  no  remarkable  exertions : 
1  the  msjority  it  was  otherwise.    I  am 
lention  the  names  of  several  trierarchs, 
rpowered  and  took  Grecian  vessels ; 
dl  only  specify  Theomestor,  son  of 
aas,  and  Phylacus,  son  of  Histicus, 
lem  Samians.    I  mention  these,  be- 
iccount  of  the  service  which  he  on 
on  performed^  Theomestor  was  made 
9amoa  by  the  Persians.    Phylacus 
3  name  written,  as  deserving  of  the 
r,  and  was  presented  with  a  large 
I     They  who  merit  the  favour  of 
in  the  Peieiaii  tongue  called  Oro- 

A  very  greet  part  of  the  Bar- 
nes torn  in  pieces  at  Salamb, 
the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
'  event  could  not  well  be  other- 
rreeka  fought  in  order,  and  pre- 
iiike  ;  the    Barbarians,  without 


called  from  Elenals  son  of  Mercury  .— 
itticia,  and  Maurstus  Asxicm  Lectio* 
he  Eleuainiana  aubmiued  voluDtarily 
Athena,  on  condition  of  hayiog  the 
y  of  celabrating  the  mjsteriea  of  Ca- 
w^hich  proved  to  tham  an  ioezbana- 
9. —  7t 

aa  I  have  before  remarked,  was  the 
%  uf  the  Athenians.  A  inct  of  J. 
S  contAina  every  thing  relating 

27 


either  regularity  or  judgment    They  neverthe- 
less behaved  better  this  day  than  at  EuboBa 
and  they  made  the  greater  exertions  from  their 
terror  of  the  king,  in  whose  sight '  they  im- 
agined they  fought 

LXXXVil.  To  speak  decisively  and  min- 
utely of  the  several  efforts,  either  of  Barbariana 
or  Greeks,  is  more  than  I  can  presume  to  do. 
The  conduct  however  of  Artemisia  increased 
her  favour  with  the  king.  When  the  greatest 
disorder  prevailed  in  the  royal  fleet,  the  vessel 
of  Artemisia  was  pursued  by  an  Athenian,  and 
reduced  to  the  extremest  danger.  In  this  per- 
plexity, having  before  her  many  vessels  of  her 
allies,  and  being  herself  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
the  following  artifice  succeeded.''  As  she  re- 
treated from  the  Athenian,  ahe  commenced  an 
attack  upon  a  ship  of  her  own  party  ;  it  waa  a 
Calyndian,  and  had  on  board  Damaaithymua, 
the  Calyndian  prince.  Whilst  they  were  in 
the  HeUespont,  she  was  involved  in  aome 
dispute  with  this  man,  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  her  conduct  in  the  present  instance 
was  the  efiect  of  design,  or  accidentally  hap- 
pened from  the  Calyndian'a  coming  first  in 
her  way.  This  veasel  Artemisia  attacked  and 
sunk,  by  which  she  obtained  a  double  advan- 
tage. The  Athenian  commander,  seeing  the 
vessel  he  pursued  attack  a  Barbarian,  supposed 
that  it  waa  either  a  Grecian  ship,  or  one  that 
had  deserted  the  Barbarians,  and  waa  now  as- 
sisting the  Greeks ;  he  waa  thus  induced  Co 
direct  his  attack  elsewhere. 

LXXXYIII.  Artemisia  by  this  action  not 
only  avoided  the  impending  danger,  but  also 
made  herself  more,  acceptable  to  the  king  at 
the  time  she  was  doing  him  an  actual  injury. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  king,  as  he  viewed  the 
engagement,  observed  her  vessel  bearing  down 
upon  the  other.  At  this  period  some  attend^ 
ant  remarked  to  blip,  «  observe,  8ir,  the  prow^ 
ess  of  Artemisia,  she  has  now  sent  to  the  bot- 


6  B%  whtte  9ighi.'}-'lt  Is  no  doabt  difBcult  to  describe 
and  nnderatand  accounts  of  baulaa :  but  whoever  places 
himself  on  the  spot  where  the  Fbrslan  monarch  is  Sakl 
to  have  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  at  the  same 
lime  reads  the  account  which  Herodotus,  or  that  which 
JEschylus,  an  eye-witness,  gives  in  hisPbrsa^of  thatas- 
tion,  and  considers  the  shoalness  of  the  water,  and  ths 
small  space  Into  which  so  many  ships  were  crowded 
must  think  contemptibly  of  ths  marine  engagements  m 
those  daye.—  Wvod  an  Bamer. 

7  Artifice  eitrceeded  j— Fblyanus  Informs  ns,  that  Ar- 
temisia flrst  ordered  her  Parsian  ensign  to  be  taken 
down,  a  circumstance  omitted  by  Herodotus,  but  whkk 

I  adds  much  to  the  probability  of  the  story*— XorrAsr. 
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torn  a  ▼essel  of  the  enemy.'*  The  king  was 
earnest  in  his  inqairy,  whether  the  ship  which 
attracted  his  attention  was  really  that  of  Arte- 
misia. Those  about  him  knowing  exactly  the 
figure  which  distinguisned  her  ship,  assured 
him  that  it  was :  at  the  same  time  they  had  no 
doubt  but  the  Yessel  she  had  attacked  belonged 
to  the  enemy.  It  happened  among  the  other 
fortunate  occurrences  which  Artemisia  met 
with,  that  not  a  single  person  of  the  Calyndian 
▼essel  survived  to  accuse  her.  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  what  they  told  him  :  •<  The 
men  have  behaved  like  women,  the  women 
like  men." ' 

LXXXIX.  In  this  battle,  many  personages 
.of  distinction  fell,  both  of  the  Persians,  the 
Xedes,  and  their  confederates :  among  others, 
JVriabignes'  was  slain :  he  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  son  of  Darius,  and  brother  of  Xerxes, 
The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  but  small.  As 
they  were  expert  in  swimming,'  they,  whose 
ships  were  destroyed,  and  who  did  not  perish 
oy  the  sword,  made  their  escape  to  Salamis. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Barbarians,  from  their 
ignorance  of  this  art,  were  drowned.  When 
the  foremost  ships  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight,  a  general  destructicn  of  the 
rest  ensued.    They  who  were  behind,  anxious 


1  7%s  vfomen  like  men.y—Jtrm  sent  a  complete  suit 
of  Grecian  armour  to  Artemisia  as  a  reward  of  her  brav- 
••17 ;  to  the  commander  c^  his  own  fleet,  a  distaff  and 
spindle.— Pofy<tntM.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  pro- 
bable and  the  answer  of  Xerxes  perhaps  gave  rise  to  k. 
The  commander  of  the  fleet  was  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
«who  died  after  fighting  gallantly.— £arcA«r. 

Cicaro  in  his  Treatise  de  Off.  1. 18^  quotes  theie  lines : 

DU  Tini(B  TirL 

Upon  which  Jortln  remarks : 

**  We  know  not  from  what  poet  these  linei  are  taken ; 
they  are,  however,  placed  among  the  fragments  of  En- 
iilus,  p  150,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  come  from  his 
pen  than  any  other."  * 

This  virago  wae  perhaps  Artemisia ;  be  that  as  it  will, 
ths  Latin  poet  seems  to  liave  borrowed  the  expression 
from  Herodotus. 

J  ilria&tfnes.]— Called  Artabazanes,  book  vii.  c.  2. 

3  Aotfwmn^.j— The  art  of  swimming  constiuited  a 
4naterial  part  of  youthful  education  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans :  if  they  intended  to  speak  In  very  con- 
temptuous terms  of  any  man,  they  said  he  had  neither 
learned  to  read  nor  to  swim. 

Savary  informs  us,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  men,  women 
and  children,  are  remarkably  expert,  and  he  says  grace- 
ful, In  swimming.  Man  is  the  only  perfect  animal  which 
learns  to  swim,  all  others  swim  nainrally ;  in  general 
we  find  that  islanders,  and  all  those  people  whose  coun- 
try is  intersected  by  canals,  or  abounds  in  rivers,  are 
skilftil  In  this  manly  exercise,  whilst  those  living  more 
Inland  are  Ignorsat  of  it— 7*. 


to  advance  to  the  front,  and  to  give  llw  king 
who  viewed  them,  eoine  testimony  of  tbeii 
zeal  and  courage,  ran  fool  of  thoaa  vesids 
which  were  retreating. 

XC.  During  the  c%'»nfusion,  many  Phe- 
nicians  who  had  lost  their  ships,  went  lo  tbs 
king,  and  informed  him,  that  their  disgrace  was 
occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  loniana.  Ths 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Ionian  lead- 
ers were  not  punished  with  death,  Imt  ths 
Phenicians  were.  While  they  were  yel  speak- 
ing, a  Samothracian  vessel  attacked  one  of 
Attica,  and  sunk  it ;  immediately  afterwards, 
a  ship  of  iEgina  fell  upon  the  Bamoduadso, 
and  inflicted  on  it  a  similar  iate ;  but  the  8anH>- 
thracians,  who  were  skilful  in  the  managcmeot 
of  the  spear,  attacked  as  th^  were  going  do«ni 
their  adversaries  with  so  much  snceeas,  tbst 
they  boarded  and  took  the  veaseL  This  ex- 
ploit was  very  fortunate  for  the  loniam. 
Xerxes  observing  this  specimen  of  the  looiu 
valour,  turned  with  anger  to  the  Phentdani, 
and  as  he  was  beyond  measure  vexed  and  ex- 
asperated, he  ordoed  them  all  to  be  hehcaded, 
as  being  pusillanimous  themselves,  they  bad 
presumed  to  accuse  men  better  than  ihcah 
selves.  The  king,  placed  on  mount  ^galeos,' 
which  is  opposite  to  Salamis,  was  paTticnltriy 
observant  of  the  battle,  and  when  he  saw  say 
person  eminently  distinguish  himself  he 
minute  in  his  inquiries  concerning  his 


4  AToidi/ JS'^oZeoe.}— The  ancients  diflbr  coneeraisg 
the  place  from  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  baiUe  of  Sd»- 
mis.  Phanodcmus  pretends  that  it  was  from  the  lenple 
of  Hercules,  In  a  place  where  Attica  Is  scpanltd  fnm 
Salamis  by  a  very  small  straiL  Acestodortrs  says  it  was 
from  ths  hills  caUed  Cermia,  (The  Horns)  or  the  confioes 
of  the  territory  of  Megara.  The  diflierence  is  only  io  ap* 
pearance.  They  fought,  says  Fausanias,  at  Salasssi 
which  stretches  Itself  as  fiir  as  Megaim ;  thus  bhmbi 
.Algaleos  was  on  the  conflnes  of  Anka  and  Magut.— 
Lardur» 

iEschylus  in  the  Perse  contents  himself  with  sayiai^ 
that  Xerxes  was  a  spectator  of  the  engsgunent,  wiiha<* 
saying  from  what  place : 

Xlfsvyaf  nXf '•*Ttc   i«av>'«  rr f arc* 

He  had  a  seal  from  which  he  could  easily  discern  aD  hii 
forces,  a  lofty  mound,  near  the  tea  ;  from  whkh  ashMU 
seem  to  have  been  some  artificial  tamulus.  The  Scbr 
liast  to  the  passage  of  iEschylus  refers  the  reader  to  ths 
place  before  us  in  Herodotos.  Pliny  caUs  H  raovm 
iGgialoa.— 7*. 


Bigh  OB  JEfdmi  uuk«i  nl*  to  view 
A  KtM  wbick  ial»»  wrcr  yd  dnpliyV, 
NorbncjbicnV.    TlMthaiiv 
|iMktadq>ed>tan,«i|Ml  ID  thai 
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and  city ;  all  whick,  at  hia  direction,  his  tcribes 
recorded.  Thia  execution  of  the  Pheniciana 
yrmm  not  a  little  forwarded  bj  Ariaramnea,  a 
'Petman,  and  favoarita  of  the  king,  who  hap- 
pened to  bo  then  preient. 

XCl.  In  thii  diaaater  wefe  the  Phenidana 
involTcd ;  the  Barbariana  retreating,  were 
anxioua  to  gain  Phaleram ;  the  ^ginets  how* 
erer  guarding  this  neck  of  aea,  performed  what 
well  deaenrea  mention.  The  Athenians  in 
the  tumult  of  the  fight,  overpowered  those  who 
resisted,  and  pressed  upon  those  who  fled. 
These  last  the  ^ginets  attacked,  so  that  many 
which  escaped  from  the  Atheniana  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  ^ginets. 

XCIT.  As  Themistocles  was  engaged  in 
the  puraoit  of  a  flying  enemy,  he  came  up  with 
a  vessel  of  JEgina,  commanded  by  Polycritas, 
son  of  Crios,  which  was  then  attacking  a  ves- 
sel of  Sidon.  It  happened  to  be  the  very  ship 
which  off  Sciathus  took  Pytheas,  the  son  of 
Ischenns,  in  a  ▼easel  of  iCgina  aent  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  This  man,  almost 
expiring  from  his  wounds,  the  Persians  with 
great  tenderness  had  preserved  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  valour ;  and  when  the  8idon- 
ian  veaael  with  the  Persians  on  board  waa 
taken,  Pytheas  waa  restored  in  safety  to  hia 
country.  Polycritus  observing  the  Athenian 
vessel,  which  by  its  colours  he  knew  to  belong 
to  the  commandeHn-chief,  called  out  in  a  re- 
proachful manner*  to  Themistocles,  and  bade 
him  observe  how  the  ^ginete  showed  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Medes,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  rushed  on  the  Sidonian. 

XCIII.  The  Barbarians,  whose  ships  re- 
mained, fled  to  Phalerum,  and  joined  the  forces. 
On  this  day,  they  who  distinguished  themselves 
the  most  were  the  people  of  ^gina,  next  to 
them  the  Athenians.  Of  the  iBginete,  Poly- 
critus was  most  eminent ;  of  the  Athenians, 
Eumenes  of  Anagyris,  and  Aminias  of  Pal- 
lene.*  Thia  last  was  the  person  who  pursued 
Artemisia,  and  who  would  not  have  deaisted 
till  he  had  taken  the  enemy,  or  been  taken 
himself,  if  he  had  conceived  her  to  have  been 
on  board  the  vessel  which  he  chased.  The 
Athenian  commanders  had  received  particular 

t  L%a  repmathful  manner.']— TYm  Athenians  had  ac- 
cpsed  the  j&^netaa,  and  particalarly  Crioa  the  father  of 
mill  man.  of  deaigning  to  betray  their  country  to  the 
Medcfl.— See  book  ri.  chap.  40.  To  this  unjust  accusa* 
Ikn  Polycriios  alluded  in  thia  sarcaaoi.—T*. 

6  AndmoM  ^  PaUme.y-^^  was  brother  to  the  great 
VntX  iBschjliis. 


orders  with  respect  to  her,  and  a  rewsrd  of  ten 
thousand  drachms  was  offered  to  whoeve. 
should  take  her  alive ;  it  being  thought  a  most 
disgraceful  circumstance  that  a  woman  ahould 
fight  against  Athens.  She  however  escaped 
as  we  have  before  described,  aa  also  did  many 
others,  to  Phalerum. 

XCIV.  The  Atheniana  affirm^  of  Adiman- 
tua,  the  leader  of  the  Corinthiana,  that  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  fight  he  was  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  The  Corinthiana  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Arriving  at  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Sciras,'  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
Salamis,  they  met  a  little  bark,  which  seemed 
as  if  sent  by  the  gods :  who  actually  sent  it 
could  never  be  discovered ;  it  approached  l&ow- 
ever  the  Corinthians,  who  were  in  total  igno- 
rance how  things  went,  and  when  at  a  certain 
distance  some  one  on  board  exclaimed,  «  Adi- 
mantus,  by  thus  flying  with  the  ships  under 
your'command,  you  must  be  considered  as  the 
betrayer  of  Greece :  the  Greeks  however  are  vic- 
torious over  their  enemies  to  the  utmost  of  their 
hopes.  Adimantus  not  giving  credit  to  these 
assertions,  it  was  repeated  from  on  board  the 
little  bark,  that  they  would  agree  to  auffer  death 
if  the  Greeka  were  not  victorious.  Adimantua 
therefore  with  hia  detachment  made  haste  to 
rejoin  the  Greeks,  but  they  did  not  come  up 
till  the  battle  was  determined.  This  is  what 
the  Athenians  affirm.  The  Corinthians  deny 
the  fact,  declaring  that  no  nation  waa  more  di^ 
tinguished  on  this  occasion  than  themselves ; 
and  this  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general  confirm. 

7  The  Atherdant  q^rm.]— Dion  Chrysostom  relates, 
that  our  historian  not  having  received  the  compenaation 
which  he  expected  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
liad  recited  wliat  ha  had  wriuen  In  their  praiae,  was  in- 
duced to  miarepreaent  their  conduct,  with  that  of  Adi- 
mantna,  on  the  day  of  Salamis.  Plutarch  pretenda  iliat 
Herodotua  from  malignity  related  the  baule  of  Salamis 
in  a  manner  disadvantageous  to  the  Corinthians.  If  what 
was  asserted  by  Dion  Chrysoslom  were  tnie,  Plutarch 
would  not  have  omitted  it.  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  believe  that  our  historian  was  influenced  by  either 
motive.  I  rather  thinic  he  deaired  to  gratify  the  Athen- 
ians, who  were  at  enmity  with  the  Corinthians.  Pin* 
tarch  with  some  reason  opposes  to  Herodotus  the  silence 
of  Thucydides,  the  oflbrings  made  at  Delphi,  the  vow  of 
the  women  of  Corinth,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Siraonldes, 
and  some  other  poets,  of  which  the  historian  could  not 
be  ignorant.  I  may  add,  that  if  Herodotus  had  felt  tha 
motives  imputed  to  him,  by  Plutarch  and  Dion  Chrysos- 
torn,  he  would  not  have  opposed  to  the  recital  of  the 
Athenians  the  evidence  of  Universal  Onece.—Letrdker, 

8  Minerva  S-tra«.]— Salamis  was  anciently  called  Sci- 
ras,  from  some  hero.    Minerva  was  honoured  by  this 
name  In  that  island,  whence  came  the  sacrifice  called  a* 
Athens  Episcirosis,  and  the  month  Sdrophorion.— JLor 
okeTm 
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XCy.  Aiistides  ih«  Athenian,  ton  of  Lyti- 
macbuB,  of  whoae  integrity  I  have  before  made 
honourable  mentton,  during  the  tumnlt  of  the 
Mttle  of  Salamia  rendered  hie  country  thie  ser- 
tice ;  taking  with  him  a  number  of  armed 
Athenians,  whom  he  found  etationed  along 
the  shore  of  Salamis,  he  landed  on  the  island  of 
Psittalia,  and  put  every  person  whom  he  found 
thereto  death. 

XCVI.  After  the  engagement,  the  Grseks 
collected  all  their  damaged  vessels  at  Salamis,* 
and  prepared  for  another  battle,  presuming 
that  the  king  would  renew  the  6ght  with  all 
the  vessels  he  had  left.  At  the  same  time  a 
wind  from  the  west  had  driven  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  Colias, 
many  wrecks  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  different  oracles  pronounced  concerning 
this  battle  by  Bacis  and  Moseus,  were  minute- 
ly accomplished,  as  was  also  the  prediction  of 
the  Athenian  Lysistntus,  made  many  years 
before,  concerning  these  wrecks.  It  had  long 
eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  to 
this  effect : 

The  Colian  domet  with  oars  sbaU  roast  the!r  feod.' 
The  above  happened  after  the  king's  depar- 
ture. 

XCVII.  When  Xerxes  knew  how  severely 
he  had  suffered,  apprehending  that  the  lonians 
might  induce  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  themselves 
they  might  be  disposed  to  sail  to  the  Helles- 
pont, and  break  down  the  bridge,  determined  to 
seek  his  safety  by  flight  Desirous  however  of 
not  being  suspected  in  his  design,  either  by  the 
Greeks  or  his  own  troops,  he  made  an  effort  to 
connect  Salamis  with  the  continent,  joining  for 
this  purpose  the  Phenidan  transports  together, 
to  serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall,  he  then 
made  seeming  preparations  for  another  naval 


1  Salatnia.y'Among  other  rejoicings  ntklch  celebrated 
the  victory  of  SaUmis,  I  find  In  AthanvM  the  following 
aoecdote  of  Sophocles.  Sophocles  who  had  a  verj  floe 
person,  was  also  accompliehed  In  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  which,  when  very  young,  he  had  been  taught 
by  Lampraa  After  the  victory  of  Salamis,  he  danced 
with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  itmnd  a  military  trophy  arecied 
by  the  conquerors.  Some  say  that  he  was  entirely 
naked,  and  anointed  with  oil ;  others,  that  he  was  in  hie 
clothee.  YHien  he  exhibited  his  tragedy  of  Thyamrls, 
he  played  on  tlie  CItharis ;  and  when  his  Kauslcaa  was 
performed,  be  discovsred  great  activity  in  leaping  with 
tlis  ball— »rf«i|iriv.— r. 

a  JZooii  lh9irfood.y^Tbi§  passage  has  greatly  per- 
plaxed  the  commentators ;  In  the  Oreek  it  istfir^airt 
efi( •«rt,  shall  rage  atthe  oan.  Kuhnius  reads  ^fv^**- 

<  which  both  Wesselii^  and  Valcnaer  approve.^T'. 


engagement  His  taking  these  measuies  eius 
ed  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  he  intsndcd 
to  oDOtinue  when  he  was  and  proeeeute  bofti> 
Utiea.  Hia  real  purpose  did  not  esespe  Mar* 
donius,  who  was  well  aequslnted  with  kii 
mind.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  thus  employed,  hs 
sent  a  mesaenger  to  Persia  with  inteUigenee  of 
his  defeat* 

XCVIII.  The  PenlaB  meesengen  tnnl 
with  a  velodty  which  nothing  humsn^  eu 
equaL  It  is  thus  accompUahed :  as  many  days 
as  are  required  to  go  from  one  plaoe  to  another 
so  many  men  and  hones  are  regularly  statioecd 
along  the  road,  allowing  a  man  and  a  hone  for 
each  day ;  neither  snow,  nor  rein,  nor  beat,  dot 
darkneas,  are  permitted  to  obalmcl  their  speed 


3  Dtfeat.y-^  I  have  been  told  by  a  Mede,"  mys  D»b 
Chryaoetofh,  **  that  the  PSralana  do  not  agree  to  whit  b 
reported  by  the  Greeks.  Thay  pretend  that  Jenm 
conquered  the  Lacedemonians  at  T1iermop7le,aDd  ilcv 
Uieir  king ;  that  he  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  lo- 
tallj  destroying  h,  and  reducing  all  those  Aiheaiaitf  u 
alavery  who  did  not  escape  by  flight ;  and  thatfinallj  kt 
returned  to  Asia,  afker  having  imposed  a  tcibate  on  Uw 
Greeks.  It  ii  evident  that  this  narrative  la  falie ;  \M  it 
is  not  Irepoflsible,  indeed  It  is  very  probable,  that  tte 
king  aafal  this  to  the  Asiatic  nslioDS,*'  kc-^Lankir. 

4  Nothing  Rinnan.}— 6»^t«*  isv.— TalcnaerdoeiDA 
approve  thia  reading.  Surely,  aajrs  he,  the  domesk 
pigeons,  which  we  know  were  used  f>r  tlie  purpow  tt 
conveying  imelligence  very  anciently,  tiavelled  nacb 
&ster.  He  therefore  propoaes  to  read  «>l(ii*f  or  •  • 
t^MTirrov,  human.  Larcher  replies  to  this,  bf  mjio^ 
**  (hat  k  la  not  probable  that  pigeons  were  osed  la  tbe 
great  roads  where  public  posts  were  eiuNlrfifd,  M 
rather  in  routs  dilficuU  of  access  for  horsea."  Tbii  ob- 
servation haa  no  great  weight ;  it  Is  more  to  the  parpoae 
that  he  refers  the  reader  to  an  expression  of  Herodout^ 
In  the  first  book,  where  he  calle  Uie  bcvss,  «•??•»  tm 
lvii«>»v  T«  raz'rraff.  I  nevertheless  prefer  Uw  coeJK* 
ture  of  7alcnaer. 

'  The  regularhy  and  awlftneas  of  the  Romafi  poKS  eto* 
not  fell  of  exciting  the  admiralioa  of  all  who  attesUwty 
consider  the  subject ;  they  are  thus  excellenll/  described 
by  Gibbon. 

**  The  ad  vamage  of  receiving  tlie  earliest  InLeWgeiw, 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  iadsDcd  tte 
emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  ezteosive  dorai- 
nions,  the  regular  InatHution  of  posts.  Rouses  wen 
every  where  erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  lis 
miles ;  each  of  them  was  coastently  provided  whh  fcrty 
horses,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relajs,  it  was  essT  ^ 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  mdf." 
Mr.  Gibbon  adds  In  a  note  the  following  anecdote : 

« In  the  time  of  TheodosKw,  Cesarhis,  a  niilants 
of  high  rank,  went  post  from  Amloch  to  CottsusUnopl^ 
He  began  his  Jcnimey  at  night,  was  in  CappadocU  (16 
miles  from  Antloch)  the  ensuing  evening,  aad  arrired  ii 
Constantinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon.  The  vbdt 
distance  was  7S  Roman,  ore65Ei«]isfa  mnes.**  Set 
also  Libatmu  OrtU.  93,  and  the  Uintrmri*,  R  9^ 


The  mode  adopted  hf  Cyras,  as  described  by  I«» 
phon,  did  not  sssentially  vary  from  this  of  ths  BsrntDS 

-7*. 
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The  first  nwsfenger  delWen  his  bunntss  to'the 
second,  the  lecood  to  the  third,  as  the  torch  as 
handed  aboat  among  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  of 
Velcan.  This  mode  of  conveying  intelligence 
the  Persians  call  Angerelon. 

XCIX.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  messen^ 
ger  at  Snsa,  informing  them  that  Xerxes  was 
master  of  Athens,  such  nnivenal  transport  pr^ 
TaOedf  that  the  Pteistans  strewed  their  public 
Toads  with  myrtle,  homed  perfumes,  and  all 
were  engaged  in  religions  or  private  festivals ; 
but  the  intelligence  of  the  second  messenger  ex- 
cited nniversal  sorrow;  they  tore  their  clothes,* 
wept  and  mourned  aloud,  imputing  all  the  blame 
to  Mardonios.  They  were  not  so  solicitous 
about  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  as  anxious  for  the 
person  of  their  king ;  nor  were  their  disquie- 
tudes calmed  but  by  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  him- 
self. 

C.  Mardonius  observed  that  his  defeat  at 
sea  greatly  afflicted  Xerxes,  and  he  suspected 
that  be  meditated  to  fly  from  Athens :  he  began 
therefore  to  be  alarmed  on  his  own  account, 
thinking  that  as  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
the  king's  commencing  hostilities  with  Greece, 
he  might  be  made  the  object  of  his  vengeance. 
He  thought  it  therefore  preferable  to  attempt 
again  the  subjection  of  Greece,  or  in  some 
great  eflfort  meet  an  honourable  death.  His 
idea  of  conquering  Greece  prevailed,  and  after 
eome  deliberation,  he  thus  sddressed  the  king : 
«  I  would  not,  8b,"  said  he,  «  have  you  much 
aflllct  yourself  concerning  what  has  happened, 
nor  suppose  that  your  reputation  has  sustained 
from  it  any  considerable  wound.  The  ultimate 
success  of  our  attempts  does  not  depend '  on 
ships,  but  on  our  troops  and  horses.  They, 
who  irom  their  late  advantages,  suppose  all  con- 
test at  an  end,  will  not  presume  to  leave  their 
vessels  to  oppose  you,  nor  will  the  Greeks  on 
the  continent  dare  to  meet  you  in  the  field. 

i  1\m  thdr  ehikea.^—Tbit  wn»  a  custDin  of  tht 
Orientals,  of  which  wtrloas  •zamples  occur  in  icriptim. 
— Sm  also  Ui0  FBrm  of  iBschylus,  63,  kc.^Larclur, 

6  Doe9  uai  d!qg«fMi.]— Tha  following  paraphrasa  on 
this  spaach  ot  Maidonlua  bf  Mr.  Glover,  is  ona  of  the 
inhispoani: 
■iHMlM«nc^HMnigB«r  fhevwU) 
Katouk  BOl  niliaMl  Uaabv  oa  Oaeidi 

Br  wiadi  sad  biOowv  fotviiU,  n^  oobImI 
The  warn  tit  tnfle  i  oo  Om  tbUi  pbla 
TtefBMRMiflMdaBdaiUkrt  Oejriloiw 

or  flckto  SoodL  Mr  bMift  of 
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They  who  did  so,  suflered.  With  your  perw 
mission,  therelbre,  our  future  exertions  shall  be 
made  in  the  Peloponnese :  or  if  you  please  for 
awhile  toauspend  your  activity, it  may  secoro- 
ly  be  done :  be  not  however  disheartened,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  Greeks  should  be  finally 
able  to  elude  the  vengeance  due  to  them,  or  to 
avoid  being  made  your  elaves»  What  I  have 
recommended,  you  will  find  to  merit  your  atr 
tention ;  but  if  you  am  determined  to  return 
with  your  army*  I  have  other  advice  to  ofibr. 
Bnfibr  not,  O  king,  the  Peniana  to  become  the 
ridicule  of  the  Greeks ;  you  will  not  find  us  to 
have  been  the  instruments  of  your  losses ;  you 
have  never  seen  us  cowardly  or  base.  If  the 
Phenieiansy  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  or  Cilicians 
have  behaved  themeelves  ill,  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  us :  if  the  Persisns  therefore  have 
not  merited  your  censure,  vouchsafe  to  listen  to 
my  counsel ;  if  you  shall  not  think  proper  to  con- 
tinue with  us  yourself,  return  to  your  country, 
and  take  with  you  the  majority  of  your  foreea. 
Leave  me  here  three  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  reduce  Greece 
to  your  obedience." 

CI.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  this,  found  his  vexa- 
tion suspended,  and  bis  tranquillity  restored. 
He  told  Mardonius,  that  after  taking  advice  on 
the  subject  he  would  give  him  an  answer. 
Having  consulted  with  some  Persisns  whom 
he  assembled,  he  determined  to  send  for  Ar« 
temiaia,  whose  superior  wisdom  he  had  brfore 
had  reason  to  approve.  On  her  arrival,  Xeiw 
xes  ordered  his  counsellors  and  guards  to  retire, 
whilst  he  thus  addressed  her :  **  Mardonius 
advises  me  to  continue  here,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Peloponnese,  urging  that  my 
Persians  and  land  forces  have  not  been  at  all 
accessory  to  the  injuries  we  have  sustained,  of 
which  they  desire  to  give  me  future  testimony. 
If  I  should  disspprove  of  this,  he  himself  en- 
gages, with  three  hundred  thousand  troops,  to 
stoy  and  reduce  Greece  to  my  power,  recom- 
mending me  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  my  native  country.  Do  you  therefore,  who 
with  so  much  wisdom  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
me  from  risking  an  engagement  at  sea,  tell  me, 
which  of  these  measures  you  would  have  me 
puraue." 

Cn.  The  reply  of  Artemisia  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  «  In  a  situation  like  the  pre- 
eent,  O  king,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  mea- 
sures will  be  best ;  but  as  for  as  I  am  able  to 
diicem,  I  would  recommend  your  return.    Lc^ 
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Mardonius  retnain  here  with  the  nomher  of 
forces  he  requirei,  as  it  is  his  own  voluntary 
.proposal  with  these  to  effect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  yoor  wishes.  If  he  shall  subjugate  the 
country,  and  effect  what  he  promises,  the  gloiy 
will  be  yours/  for  your  troops  must  be  his  in- 
struments ;  if  he  should  be  disappointed  and 
vanquished,  while  you  are  safe,  and  your  family 
and  fortunes  secure,  no  great  calamity  can  en- 
sue. The  Greeks,  as  long  as  you  shall  survi^-e, 
and  your  family  remain,  must  be  invoWed  in 
many  contests.  If  Mardonius  shall  fail  in  his 
attempts,  and  perish,  the  Greeks  will  have  no 
great  advantage  to  boast  from  the  misfortunes 
or  death  of  one  of  your  slaves.  You  have 
burned  Athens,  which  was  the  proposed  object 
of  your  expedition,  and  may  therefore  return 
without  dishonour." 

cm.  Xerxes  was  delighted  with  advice  so 
consonant  to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  heart ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  his  terror  was  so 
great,  that  no  persuasions  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  stay.  Artemisia  was  dismissed  most 
graciously  from  his  presence,  and  directed  to 
retire  with  the  royal  children  to  Ephesus,  for 
some  of  the  king's  natural  sons  had  accompa- 
nied him. 

CIV.  Hermotimus,  a  favourite  eunuch  of 
the  king,  and  a  Pedasiau  by  birth,  was  sent  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  Pedasians  '  inhabit  the 
district  beyond  Halicamassus.  It  is  affirmed  of 
this  people,  that  as  often  as  they  are  menaced 
by  any  calamity,  the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Mi- 
nerva produces  a  large  beard ;  an  incident  which 
has  happened  twice  among  them. 

1  TJie  glory  toill  be  yourt.}— Thus  in  subsequent  Umei 
did  the  emperors  of  Rome  obtain  oTations,  triarophs,  and 
an  artificial  reputation  from  the  successful  labours  of 
their  more  bold  and  hardj  lieutenants.  **  Under^the 
commonwealthf"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  a  triumph  could 
onlj  be  obtained  by  the  general  who  was  authorised  to 
lake  the  auspices  in  the  name  of  the  people.  By  an  ex- 
act consequence  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy  and 
religion,  the  triumph  was  resenred  to  the  emperor ;  and 
his  most  successful  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with  some 
marks  of  distinction,  which,  under  the  name  of  triumph- 
al honours,  were  invented  in  their  lavour.'*  Speaking 
of  the  emperors'  lieutenants,  In  another  place,  ho  says, 
**the7  received  and  held  thsir  commissions  at  the  will 
of  a  superior,  to  whose  aospiclous  Influencs  the  merit  of 
their  actions  was  legally  attributed."— 7*. 

3  7*A<  Pcddsunw,  4'<'0-^«  book  1.  chapt.  175.  Valc- 
naer  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  paragnph  to  the 
c  nd  of  the  cbapCer  Is  spurious.  It  ceruinly  has  no  bash 
ness  here,  and  If  essential  at  all,  would  have  more  pro- 
perly appeared  in  book  tI.  chap.  20.  The  strongest  ar- 
gument against  its  being  genu'oe  is,  that  Strabo  seems 
to  have  known  nothing  of  It ;  speaking  as  if  he  had  only 
seen  the  passage  In  the  first  bc?k,  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red the  reader.->7*. 


CV.  This  Hermotimus  revenged  bimseif  oo 
account  of  the  injury  he  had  formerly  sustained, 
with  a  severity,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  withoat 
example.  He  had  been  taken  captive,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  to  a  man  of  Chios,'  named  Panionios, 
who  maintained  himself  hy  the  most  infsmous 
of  all  traffic :  whenever  he  met  with  any  yoothi 
whose  persons  were  handsome,  he  csitrated 
them,  and  carxying  them  to  Bardis  or  Epbcfoi, 
disposed  of  them  at  a  prodigious  price.  Among 
the   Barbariansi    eunuchs  ^    are  esteemed  of 


3  C%ios.}— Chios,  and  the  Islands  inhsTiclnhT,wen 
iamoQB  for  their  purple.  It  was  to  Chtos  that  Aleiaoder, 
when  he  was  revelling  In  Persia,  sent  for  materials  lo 
clothe  himself  and  his  attendants  with  purple  robea  It 
was  produced  from  the  purpura,  called  In  HaccaLeet, 
chap.  Iv.  Terse  23,  the  purple  of  the  sea. 

"  Then  Judas  returned  to  spoil  the  tents,  where  they 
got  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue  ti\k,4mdpiirfU  i 
the  seo,  and  great  riches." 

See  also  Ezeklel,  chap,  xxrli.  where  the  prophet,  eso- 
merating  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  says,  verae  7,  **  Bice 
and  purple  from  the  Isles  of  Eliahah  was  thai  wbkli  co- 
vered thee."  By  the  isles  of  Elishah,  I  conccivi  Uie 
prophet  to  mean  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  small  UA»ni» 
near  them.  There  were  several  species  of  the  porpon, 
but  the  Felagium  and  the  Bucclna  were  moit  Talwd.- 
See  Piinyf  1.  ix.c.  33.  Fntm  theae  two  separately,  or 
combined,  were  produced  the  three  kinds  of  purple  swat 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  One  was  called  ire«t>e*i'  ^* 
strong  violet  colour  incllping  to  black ;  a  second  ma 
called  9oiri«ic,  Inclining  to  scarlet;  a  third  rnKtufyty 
aznreor  sky  blue.  Athendu  says,  1.  iii.  c.  IS;  that  the 
best  and  largest  were  found  about  Lesbos  and  the  pro' 
montory  of  Lectus. 

**  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,**  says  Mr.  Oibboo, 
"  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity.  Tlieir  roTil 
purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast,  as  deep  as 
bull's  blood.  In  Rome,  this  was  restrained  to  the  lacred 
person  and  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  penalties  of 
treason  were  denounced  against  the  ambitions  sabjects 
who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne."— See 
Oibbont  vol.  ill.  71.  Statius  in  the  following  paanfe 
seems  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  deep  and  the  Uvish 
purple : 

Quit  pnp""  e*pa 
OEWiialTyriiiBodmtarUTaiaiMai.-^:  !» 


The  best,  or  the  Pelagla,  were  so  called,  becauae  final 
in  deeper  waters.-See  the  Schol.  to  ApoUmivM  Rhoittth 

1. 1.  V.  461,  *»  3a8i<  TUf  daX«rr«c  iwc«rK»T»i.  FkhdUsJI 

peculiarity  of  the  purpora,  the  verb  vt^f  «etr«»  «** 
used  for  to  medlute  ^nfj^oemdiy.—T. 

4  fimucAe.}— Eunuchs  wen  Introduced  in  thecctnts 
of  princes  and  the  families  of  great  men  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  of  course  became  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  Black  eunuchs  appear  to  have  tsen  prefci* 
red,  at  least  we  find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah.-See 
Jeremiah  zxxvlii.  7. 

"  Now  when  Ebed-Melech,  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  Ow 
eunuchs  which  was  in  the  king's  house,  heard  that  they 
had  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon,"  Ax. 

Black  eunuchs  are  sUU  an  article  of  great  luxury  Is  tte 
east,  and  seldom  found  but  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Grand 
Slgnlor,  and  those  of  ths  Sultaiias.-See  Memoirs  of  B^ 
ron  Tott,  who  represents  their  manners  as  alwayi  harrt 
and  bruul.— See  also  Hamur,  vol.  iU.  328 
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greater  vdiie  than  other  slaves,  from  the  pre- 
•umptioD  of  their  superior  fidelity.  Hermotimus 
was  one  of  the  great  many,  whom  Panionius 
had  thos  treated.  Hermotimns,  however,  could 
Doi  be  esteemed  as  altogether  unfortunate  :  he 
was  seot  from  Sardis  to  the  king  as  one  among 
other  presents,  and  in  process  of  time  became 
the  favourite  of  Xerxes  above  all  the  other 
eanuchv. 

CVI.  When  the  king  left  Sardis  to  proceed 
towards  Athens,  this  Hermotimus  went  on 
some  business  to  a  place  in  Mysia,  called  Atar- 
neas,  inhabited  by  some  Chians:  he  there  met 
and  remembered  Panionius.  He  addressed  him 
with  much  seeming  kindness ;  he  first  enumer- 
ated the  many  benefits  he  enjoyed  through  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 
wonid  come  to  him  with  all  his  family,  he 
should  receive  the  most  convincing  testimony 
of  his  gratitude.  Panionius  listened  to  the  offer 
with  great  delight,  and  soon  went  to  Hermoti- 
mus, with  his  wife  and  children.  When  the 
eunuch  had  got  them  in  his  power,  he  thus 
addreased  Panionius :  **  The  means  by  which 
yoa  obtain  a  livelihood  is  the  most  infamous 
that  can  be  conceived.  How  could  I,  or  any 
cf  ny  ancestors,  so  have  injured  you  or  your 
family  as  to  justify  your  reducing  me  from  man- 
hood to  my  present  contemptible  state  ?  could 
you  imagine  that  your  crimes  would  escape  the 
observation  of  the  gods,  who  inspiring  me  with 
the  fallacy  I  practised,  have  thus  delivered  you 
into  my  hands  1  Abandoned  as  you  are,  you 
can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ven- 
geance which  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you."  After 
these  reproaches,  he  produced  the  four  sons  of 
Panionius,  and  obliged  the  father  to  castrate 
them  himself :  when  this  was  done,  he  com- 
pelled the  sons  to  do  the  same  to  their  father. 
Such  was'  the  punishment  of  Panionius,  and 
the  revenge  of  Hermotimus. 

CVn.  Xerxes  having  sent  his  children  to 
Ephesus,  under  the  care  of  Artemisia,  commit 
doned  Mardonius  to  select  from  the  army  the 
number  that  he  wished,  and  desired  him  to 
make  bia  deeda  correspond  with  his  words. 
The  above  happened  during  the  day  ;  but  on 

Eanacha  are  finind  in  the  caulogna  of  euttrn  coromo- 
dlties,  which,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Severua,  were 
made  subject  to  the  poyment  of  dotiea ;  and  Mr.  Oibbon 
dbaefTea,  that  the  aae  and  value  of  theae  eflTeminate 
alat«a  gradual  I7  rose  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.— 7*. 

6  Biuhwat.y- 

Qn  priflMi  poarli  inlhlh  BMoAn  nddit 

VIr!Ima««  fcdldibaa  IpM  pilL 
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the  approach  of  night,  the  king  commanded  the 
leaders  of  bis  fleet  to  retire  from  Phalerum,  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, to  protect  the  bridge  and  secure  bis 
paassge.  The  Barbarians  set  sail,  but  when 
they  approached  Zoster,  mistaking  the  little 
promontories  which  rise  above  that  coast  for 
ships,  they  fled  a  great  way.  Discovering  their 
error,  they  afterwards  formed,  and  proceeded 
in  a  regular  body. 

CVIII.  In  tbe  morning,  the  Greeks  per- 
ceiving the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  on  their 
former  post,  supposed  their  fleet  to  be  still  at 
Phalerum,  and  prepared  for  a  second  engage- 
ment When  informed  of  their  retreat,  they 
commenced  a  pursuit  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. Proceeding  aa  far  aa  Andres  without 
being  able  to  discover  them,  they  went  on  shore 
on  the  island  to  hold  a  consultation.  Themis- 
tocles  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  sail 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  continuing 
their  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  destroy  the  bridge.  This  was 
opposed  by  Euiybiades,  who  thought  that  the 
measure  of  breaking  down  the  bridge  would 
not  fail  to  involve  Greece  in  the  greatest  cala- 
mity. It  was  not  probable,  he  urged,  that  if 
the  Persian  was  compelled  to  stay  in  Europe 
he  would  remain  inactive ;  if  he  did,  his  srmy 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  from  famine, 
unable  either  to  return  to  Asia,  or  advance  his 
afiairs :  but  if  he  should  hk  earnest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  enterprise,  he  would  have  great 
probability  of  success,  aa  it  waa  much  to  be 
feared,  that  most  of  the  cities  and  powers  of 
Europe  would  either  be  reduced  by  him,  or 
surrender  previously  to  his  arms ;  besides  this, 
he  would  have  a  constant  supply  of  com  from 
the  annual  produce  of  Greece :  as  therefore  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Persian,  after  his  late 
naval  defeat,  would  wish  to  stsy  in  Europe,  it 
was  better  that  his  escape  to  his  own  country 
should  be  permitted.  Here  he  added,  it  will 
be  afterwards  advisable  to  prosecute  hostilities. 
In  this  opinion  the  other  leaders  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  acquiesced. 

CIX.  Themistccles  seeing  his  advice  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  Hellespont  overruled  by 
the  majority,  addreased  himself  next  to  the 
Athenians.  They  were  more  particularly  ex- 
asperated by  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
determined  to  continue  the  pursuit  to  the  Hel 
lespont,  even  if  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
allies.    He  apoke  to  them  as  fijllows :  « I  have 
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myself  been  witness  of  similar  incidents,  and  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  affirmed  by  others, 
that  men  reduced  to  the  extremest  ebb  of  for- 
tune have  by  some  succeeding  efforts  retrieved 
their  affairs,  and  made  amends  for  their  former 
want  of  vigour.  We  Athenians  have  enjoyed 
this  favourable  viciisitude ;  but  although  we 
have  thus  happily  defended  ourselves  and  our 
country,  and  have  repulsed  such  a  host  of 
foes,  we  refrain  from  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
enemy ,  not  that  we  must  impute  our  success 
to  our  own  exertions :  we  must  thank  the  gods 
and  the  heroes  who  would  not  suffer  an  indi- 
vidual marked  by  his  impiety  and  crimes  to  be 
the  tyrant  of  Asia  and  of  Europe ;  a  man  who 
made  no  discrimination  betwixt  things  sacred 
and  profane ;  who  consumed  by  fire  the  shrines 
of  the  gods  ;  who  dared  to  inflict  lashes  on  the 
sea,  and  throw  chains  into  its  bosom.  To  us 
the  present  moment  is  auspicious,  let  us  there- 
fore attend  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  fa- 
milies ;  and  as  the  Barbarian  is  effectually  ex- 
pelled, let  us  severally  repair  our  dwellings, 
and  cultivate  our  hinds.  In  the  spring  we 
will  sail  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont"  By 
this  conduct,  Themistocles  intended  to  conci- 
liate the  friendship  of  the  Persian,  that  in 
case  of  his  becoming  unpopular  with  his 
countrymen  he  might  be  secure  of  a  place  of 
refuge.    The  event  proved  his  sagacity.^ 

ex.  The  Athenians,  deluded  by  Themia- 
tocles,  assented  to  his  proposal ;  they  had  be- 
fore thought  highly  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
present  instance  of  his  prudence  and  discretion 
induced  their  readier  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  The  Athenians  had  no  sooner  agreed 
in  ibrm  to  what  he  recommended,  than  he  des- 
patched a  bark  with  confidential  servants  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  determination,  who 
were  not  to4)e  prevailed  on  even  by  torture  to 
reveal  what  was  intrusted  to  them ;  among 
these  was  the  slave  Sicinnus.'    On  their  arri- 

1  71u  <1MR/.]— It  is  a  singular  circomstAiice  which  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  kiave  seen  remarlced  by  any 
writer,  that  one  of  the  motiyes  which  made  Atossa 
urge  on  Darios  to  hosUIities  with  Greece  wae,  that  she 
might  have  some  Ionian  female  slaves,  who  were  cele- 
brated for  their  graces  and  accompliahroents.— See 
Ho^ce. 


Mitan  tIiio,  0I  Sogitsr  vtubai 
Jluniiaoe,ae. 


And  the  escape  of  Themittocles  to  Asia,  was  in  the 
habk  of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  concealed  in  a  Utter,  bj 
which  means  he  with  difficulty  eluded  the  fury  of  bis 
Incensed  countrymen.— 7t 

S  a'rumtMO—Plvnarch  says  It  was  one  of  the  king*s 
tWUNhs,  found  among  the  prisoners,  named  Arraces. 


val  at  Attica,  Sicinnns  left  hta  connpanions  m 
their  vessel,  and  hastened  to  the  long,  whom 
ho  thus  addressed  :  •<  Themiatoclca,  son  of 
Neocles,  and  leader  of  the  Atheaiana,  of  sll 
the  confederates  the  most  wiae  and  tbe  most 
valiant,  has  sent  me  to  inform  you,  that  williog 
to  render  you  kindness,  he  haa  prevented  Ihs 
Greeks  from  pursuing  you  to  the  HellcspoDt, 
when  it  was  their  inclination  to  do  ao,*  in  order 
that  they  might  break  down  yoar  bridge;  yov 
may  now,  therefore,  retire  there  in  aecurity.** 
Saying  this,  Sicinnua  returned. 

CXI.  The  Greeks  having  thua  declined  is 
puisue  the  Barbarians,  with  the  view  of  bnsk- 
ing  down  the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont,  laid 
close  siege  to  Andros,  and  determined  totailj 
to  destroy  it.  These  were  the  first  of  tbe 
islanders  who  had  refused  the  soIidtatioiM  of 
Themiatoclea  for  money.  He  hai  urged  to 
them,  that  they  were  impelled  to  make  this 
application  by  two  powerful  divinities,  peis(» 
sion  and  necessity,  who  could  not  possibly  bs 
refused.  The  Andriana  replied,  that  AthcM 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  great  and  pros- 
perous from  the  protection  of  auch  powedol 
deities,  but  that  their  island  waa  of  itself  ponr 
and  barren,  and  had  withal  unalterably  sttscfaed 
to  it  two  formidable  deitiea,  poverty  and  weak- 
ness ;  that  they,  therefore,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  aupply  them  with  money :  the 
strength  of  Athena,  they  added,  oould  never  be 
greater  in  proportion  than  their  weakness.  la 
consequence  of  this  refusal  and  reply  tbcj  wen 
now  besieged. 

CXII.  In  the  meanwhile  the  avarice  of 
Themistocles  appeared  to  he  insatiable.  Hs 
made  applications  to  all  the  other  tslaoda  alao 
for  money,  using  the  same  emiaaariea  and  lan- 
guage as  before  to  the  Andriana.  In  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  bring  against  Ibem 
the  forcea  of  Greece,  and  utterly  destroy  tbeo. 
He  by  these  means  obtained  from  tbe  Caiyt' 
ttana  and  Parians  an  enormoua  sum  of  mooey. 

But  as  Larcher  justly  remarks,  Themistocles  was  mack 
too  wise  to  send  a  person  of  this  descripiion,  wlio,  if 
possessed  of  the  smallest  sagacUyt  could  have  hit- 
warned  Xerxes  of  the  ani|ioe  of  the  Aiheniaa  €«n* 
mander.— 7*. 

3  Inclination  to  do  •oi>-Plutareh  relates  the  mtiur 
diflTerently :  he  makes  Themistocles  iofbrm  I«rze% 
that  tbe  Greeks,  after  their  victory,  had  resolvwl  u> 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  down  their  bridgi  i 
but  that  Themistocles,  xealoos  10  preserve  Um,  oifRl 
him  to  hasten  to  that  sea,  and  pass  over  to  Asb>  lo 
the  mean  time  he  raised  perfdexilies  and  embtfrast* 
menis  among  the  allies,  which  retarded  their  javw-^ 
Lardur. 
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These  people  hearing  that  the  Andriaiu  had 
been  distressed,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Medes,  and  being  informed  that  The- 
mistocles  was  the  first  in  rank  and  influence  of 
all  the  Grecian  leaders,  were  terrified  into 
compliance.  Whether  any  of  the  other  islands 
gaTe  him  money  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  did.  The  Carystians,  howoYer, 
did  not  by  their  eomplianoe  escape  the  menaced 
calamity,  whilst  the  Carians,  by  the  effect  of 
their  bribes  on  Themistocles,  avoided  being 
made  the  objects  of  hostilities.  In  this  manner 
Themistocles,  beginning  with  the  Andrians, 
extorted  money  from  the  blenders  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  leaders. 

CXIII.  The  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  after  con- 
tinuing on  their  former  station,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  moved  towards  Boeotia, 
following  the  track  by  which  they  had  come. 
Mardonius  thought  proper  to  accompany 
the  king,  both  because  the  season  of  the  year 
was  improper  for  any  farther  military  exertions, 
and  because  he  preferred  wintering  in  Thessaly, 
intemliag  to  advance  to  the  Peloponnese  on  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  On  their  arri- 
val in  Thessaly,  the  first  care  of  Mardonius 
was  to  select,  in  preference  to  all  the  Persiansi 
those  called  the  Immortals,  exceptiDg  only  their 
leader  Hydames,  who  rsfused  to  leave  the  per- 
9011  of  the  king.  Of  the  other  Persians  he 
choee  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the  body  of  a  thou- 
sand hofse :  to  these  he  added  all  the  forces, 
horse  and  foot,  of  the  Medes,  Sace,  Bactrians, 
and  Indians.  From  the  rest  of  the  alliea  he 
selected  only  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  advaptagee  of  person,  or  who  had  per- 
formed some  remarkable  exploit.  He  took  also 
the  greater  part  of  those  Perriaos  who  wore 
collars  and  bracelets;*  and  next  to  those  the 
Medes,  inferior  to  the  Persians  in  force,  but 
not  in  number.  The  aggregate  of  these  troops, 
including  the  cavalry,  was  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men. 

C3CIV.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  employed 
in  seleetiiig  his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  still  in 
Thessaly,  an  oracle  was  addressed  to  the 
Lacedemonians  from  Delphi,  requiring  them 
to  demand  compensation  of  Xerxes  for  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  and  to  accept  of  what  he 
should  offer.     A  messenger  was  instantly  des* 

4  CoUar§  and  braceUU.^—Aa  marks  (>f  rojrsl  laTOiir, 
and  rswrards  for  fervics.  See  an  account  of  the  royal 
gifii  of  Persia,  in  a  n  le  on  ihe  flrat  book. 


patched  from  Sparta,  who  came  ip  with  the 
army,  the  whole  of  which  was  still  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  being  introduced  to  Xerxes,  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  «  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lace* 
damonians  and  Heraclide  of  Sparta,'  claim  of 
you  a  compensation  for  the  death  of  their  king, 
whom  you  slew  whilst  he  was  defending 
Greece."  The  king  laughed  at  this,  and  for 
some  time  returned  no  answer ;  till  at  length, 
turning  to  Mardonius,  who  stood  near  him, 
«  This  man,"  says  he,  «  shall  make  you  a  be- 
coming retribution."  The  herald  receiving  this 
answer  departed. 

CXy.  Xerxes,  leaving  Mardonius  in  Thes* 
saly,  hastened  towards  the  Hellespont  With- 
in the  space  of  forty-five  daya  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  passage  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  troops.  But  wherever  these  troops 
came,  without  any  distinction,  they  consumed 
all  the  corn  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  thia 
failed,  they  fed  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the 
earth,  stripping  wild  and  cultivated  trees  alike 
of  their  berk  and  leaves,  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  were  they  come.  To  this  a  pestilence 
succeeded,  which  with  the  dysenteiy  destroyed 
numbers  in  their  march.  Xerxes  distributed 
his  sick  through  the  cities  as  he  passed,  recom- 
mending the  care  and  maintenance  of  them  to 
the  inhabitants.  Some  were  left  in  Thessaly, 
others  at  Siris  in  Paonia,  others  at  Macedonia. 
At  this  last  place,  on  his  march  to  Greece, 
Xerxes  had  left  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  did  not  find  on  his  return.  The 
Paonians  had  given  it  to  the  Thraciana ;  but 
when  Xerxes  inquired  for  it  again,  they  told 
him  that  the  mares,  whilst  feeding,  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  people  of  the  higher  Thrace, 
who  lived  near  the  source  of  the  Strymon. 

CXVI.  Here  the  king  of  Bisaltica  and 
Crestonia,  a  Thracian»  did  a  most  unnatural 
action.  Refusing  to  aubmit  to  Xerxes,  he  had 
retired  to  the  higher  parts  of  mount  Rhodope, 
and  had  commanded  his  sons  not  to  serve 
against  Greece.  They,  either  despising  their 
father,  or  curious  to  see  the  war,  had  joined 
the  Persian  army.  There  were  six  of  them, 
and  they  all  returned  safe,  but  their  father  or- 
dered their  eyes  to  be  put  gut ;  such  waa  the 
reward  they  received. 

CXVII.    The    Persians,  leaving  Thrace, 


6  Beraelidtt  if  9pQTta.y--llivtQAiASk%  expresses  hiM 
•elf  thus,  to  diftiogulth  the  kingi  of  Lacedamon  froui 
those  of  Argos,  and  Macedonia,  who  also  were  HeracU* 
da,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  race  of  Hercules.— I^zroher. 
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came  to  the  panage,  where  they  eagerly  crowd- 
ed into  their  Teasels  to  cross  to  Abydos.  The 
bridge  of  ycssgIs  was  no  morCi  a  tempest  had 
broken  and  dispersed  it.  Here  meeting  with 
provisions  in  greater  abandance  than  they  had 
enjoyed  daring  their  march,  they  indulged  them- 
selves so  intemperately,  that  thisi  added  to  the 
change  of  water,  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
those  who  remained ;  the  rest  with  Xerxes  ar- 
rived at  Sardis.' 

CXVIII.  There  is  also  another  stoiy.— It 
is  said  that  Xerxes,  leaving  Athens,  came  to  a 
city  called  Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 
Hence  he  proceeded  no  farther  by  land,  but 
intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  forces  to  Hydar- 
nes,  with  orders  to  march  them  to  the  Helles- 
pont, he  went  on  board  a  Phenician  vessel  to 
cross  over  into  Asia*  After  he  had  embarked, 
a  heavy  and  tempestuous  wind  set  in  from  the 
lake,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Persians  on  board,  attendant  upon  Xerxes, 
mode  the  situstion  of  the  vessel  extremely 
dangerous.  The  king,  in  an  emotion  of  ter- 
ror, inquired  aloud  of  the  pilot  if  he  thought 
they  were  safe  1  «  By  no  means,"  was  the 
answer, ««  unless  we  could  be  rid  of  some  of  thb 
multitude.  Upon  this  Xerxes  exclaimed,  *•  Per- 
sians, let  me  now  see  which  of  you  has  an  affec- 
tion for  his  prince ;  my  safety  it  seems  depends 
on  you.*'  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  they  first 
bowed  themselves  before  him,  and  then  leaped 
into  the  sea.'  The  vessel  being  thus  lightened, 
Xerxes  was  safely  landed  in  Asia.  As  soon  as 
he  got  on  shore,  he  rewarded  the  pilot  with  a 
golden  crown  for  preserving  the  life  of  the  king; 
but  as  he  had  caused  so  many  Persians  to  perish 
he  cut  off  his  head. 

CXIX.    This  last  account  of  the  retreat  of 


1  Mr.  Richardson,  who  rejects  altogether  the  €h«cian 
account  of  Xerxes,  and  his  Invasion  of  Greece,  finallj 
•zpresset  himself  In  these  strong  terms. 

**  To  sam  up  all :  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  upon  the 
most  moderate  scale  of  the  Greek  writers,  iieems  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  probability,  and  the  ordinary  power  of 
man.— It  is  all  upon  stilts ;  every  step  we  take  Is  upon 
romantic  ground  :  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  few 
gsnil,  to  make  It  in  every  respect  an  exceeding  good 
Arabian  tale."— XKsfcr/o/iofM,  8vo.  316. 

2  Leopcd  into  th€  eco.]— An  anecdote  not  very  unlike 
this,  and  particularly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Brit- 
ish sailors,  is  related  of  James  the  second,  when  duke  of 
York.  He  was  by  some  accident,  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  lost  at  sea,  but  getting  into  the  ship's  boat,  with 
a  select  number  of  attendants,  he,  though  with  extreme 
difficulty,  got  sale  to  shors.  The  honest  crew,  when 
they  saw  his  highness  landed  on  the  beach,  gave  him 
three  cheers,  and  in  s  few  minutes  all  went  down,  and 
perished.— 7! 


Xerxes  seems  to  deserve  but  little  credit  for  nis> 
ny  reasons,  but  particularly  from  this  cstsstxo* 
phe  of  the  Persians  who  accompanied  the  king. 
If  Xerxes  really  made  such  a  speech  to  the 
pilot,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  sopposc, 
that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his  sttrn* 
dants,  who  were  not  only  PerBiana,bnttDen  sf 
the  highest  rank,  to  descend  into  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  and  would  have  thrown  into  the  lei 
as  many  Phenician  rowers  as  then  wera  Fe^ 
sians  on  board.  But  the  troth  is,  that  the  king 
with  the  residue  of  his  army,  returned  towiid 
Asia  by  land. 

CXX.  Of  this  there  is  a  yet  stronger  prooC 
It  is  well  known  that  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to 
Asia,  came  to  Abdera,  with  the  inhabitsots  of 
which  he  made  a  treaty  of  friendship,  prettol- 
ing  them  with  a  golden  scymitar,  and  a  tian 
richly  embroidered.  The  Abderites  sswt 
what  does  not  to  me  appear  probable,  tfastwith 
them,  Xerxes,  for  the  first  time  afUr  his  de> 
parture  from  Athens,  pulled  off  his  robes,  §» 
not  being  till  then  released  from  ahrm.  Ab* 
dera  is  much  nearer  the  Hellespont  than  Sbj- 
mon  and  Eion,  where  it  is  said  he  weot  on 
board. 

CXXI.  The  Greeks  not  succeeding  io  their 
attempts  upon  Andros,  attacked  Carystas>  and 
after  wasting  its  lands  returned  to  8s1biiij& 
Here  their  first  care  was  to  set  apart  u  acred 
to  the  gods  the  first  fruits  of  their  saccsH, 
among  which  were  three  Phenidan  tfireiDe& 
One  of  these  was  deposited  upon  the  isthmoi, 
where  it  continued  within  my  memoiy ;  a  i^ 
cond  was  placed  at  Sunium  ;  the  third  «u  cos- 
secreted  to  Ajax,  and  reseived  st  SslaoU. 
They  then  proceeded  to  a  division  of  tbs  ploD* 
der,  sending  the  choicest  to  Delphi*  Has  a 
statue  was  erected  twelve  cubits  high,  bating 
in  iU  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship  .«*  it  wss  placed 
on  the  same  spot  where  stands  a  ststoc  in  gold 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

OXXII.  AOer  these  offerings  hsd  been 
presented  at  Delphi,  it  was  inquired  publicly  of 
the  deity,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  whe- 
ther what  he  had  received  was  perfect  snd  sa- 
tisfactory to  him.  He  replied,  that  from  the 
Greeks  in  general  it  was,  but  not  from  the 
.£ginetB,  from  whom  he  claimed  a  ftrtber 
mark  of  their  gratitude,  aa  they  hsd  priDcipallT 

3  Beak  <fa  aftt>0-The  first  navtl  triumph  of  R"M 
wss  commemorated  In  a  irfmilar  manner.  A  Vf^Tj 
or  rather  trophy,  was  erected  in  the  fanm,  cobv*"" 
Jhe  beaks  of  ships  taken  from  the  ensny.— T. 
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Imtn  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Salamia. 
The  people  of  iEgina,  on  hearing  this,  conae- 
crated  to  the  divinity  three  golden  atara,  which 
were  fixed  upon  a  brazen  maat,  in  the  angle 
near  the  ciatem  of  Crossua. 

CXXIII.  After  the  diviaion  of  the  plunder, 
the  Greeka  aailed  to  the  lathmua,  to  confer  the 
reward  of  valonr  upon  him  who  ahould  be 
judged  to  have  been  moat  diatinguished  during 
the  war.  On  their  arrival  here,  the  Grecian 
leadera  aeverally  inscribed  their  opinions,  which 
they  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  Neptune. 
They  were  to  declare  whom  they  thought  the 
first,  and  whom  the  aecond  in  merit ;  each 
individual  inacribed  hia  own  name,  aa  claim- 
ing the  firat  reward ;  but  a  great  majority  of 
them  united  in  declaring  Themiatoclea  de- 
serving the  aecond.  Whilst  each,  therefore, 
had  only  his  own  aufirage  for  the  firat,  Themia- 
toclea had  the  aecond  place  awarded  him,  by  a 
great  majority. 

CXXIV.  Whilst  the  Greeka  aeverally  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  avoiding  from  envy 
to  decide  the  queation  for  which  they  had  pur- 
posely assembled,  Themistocles  waa  not  only 
esteemed,  but  celebrated  through  Greece  as  the 
first  in  sagacity  and  wisdom.  Not  having  been 
honoured  by  those  with  whom  he  conquered  at 
Salamia,  he  retired  for  this  purpose  to  Laceds- 
mon  :  here  he  was  splendidly  entertained,^  and 
honourably  diatinguished.  The  prize  of  per- 
sonal prowess  was  assigned  to  Eurybiadea;  but 
that  of  wisdom  and  skill  to  Themistocles,  and 
each  was  presented  with  an  olive  crown.  To 
the  latter  they  also  gave  thehandaomeat  chariot 
in  Sparta ;  they  heaped  praisea  upon  him,  and 
when  he  returned,  three  hundred  chosen  Spar- 
tana,  of  those  who  are  called  the  knights,'  were 
appointed  to  attend  him  as  &r  as  Tegea«    I 


4  Splendidtif  eHiertain€d,}—Th\»  was  the  more  re- 
BBarkable,  and  must  have  been  a  proof  nf  the  eztrsordi- 
nary  regard  in  which  the  character  of  Themistocles  was 
held,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Spartans, 
and  tile  inveterate  prejudices  of  that  people.  While  al 
Athens  there  were  sometimes  known  to  be  ten  thousand 
foreigners  of  different  nations,  all  of  whom  were  treated 
with  hospitality  and  attention,  strangers  were  discou- 
raged from  visiting  Sparta,  and  if  ever  they  ventured 
tfaer«,  were  considered  as  spies.— 7*. 

5  7%«  knighti. "^—TYm  Greek  word  is  Iva-ns .  it  noTer. 
thelese  may  fairly  be  doubled  wliether  thejr  served  on 
horselwck,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  term  of  honour  only. 
It  is  certain  the  country  of  Lacedsmon  was  ill  adapted 
C^r  cavalry ;  that  Xenophon  calls  the  few  they  had 
irsvf  f  »T«rt« ;  and  that  none  but  those  who  were  wealthy 
possessed  horses  See  Larcher's  elaborate  note  at  this 
vonL— 7! 


know  no  other  example  of  the  Spartana  con- 
ducting any  person  from  their  city. 

CXXV.  On  his  return  from  Lacedsmon  to 
Athena,  Timoderous  of  Aphidna,  a  man  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  implacable  enmity  against 
Themistocles,  imputed  to  him  his  visit  to  Sparta 
as  a  public  crime.  The  rlanours,  he  said,  which 
he  had  received  at  Lacederoon,  were  not  be- 
stowed out  of  respect  to  him,  but  to  Athens. 
Whilst  he  waa  continuing  his  invectives, 
«<  Friend,"  saya  Themistocles,  •«  the  matter  ia 
thua ;  if  I  had  been  a  Belbinite,*  I  ahould  not 
have  been  thua  diatingniahed  at  Sparta,  nor 
would  you,  although  an  Athenian.*' 

CXXVI.  At  thia  juncture,  Artabazua,  son 
of  Phamaces,  who  had  alwaya  had  great  repu- 
tation among  hia  countrymen,  and  particularly 
from  hia  conduct  at  Platea,  accompanied  the 
king  with  a  detachment  of  aixty  thouaand  men 
of  the  army  which  Mardoniua  had  aelected. 
When  Xerxea  had  paased  the  Hellespont,  and 
waa  arrived  in  Aaia,  Artabazus  returned,  and 
encamped  near  Pallene.  Mardoniua  had  taken 
up  hia  winter  quartera  in  Theaaaly  and  Mace- 
donia, and  aa  he  did  not  wish  to  have  hia  camp 
enlarged  by  this  additional  number,  Artabazua 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  before  him  of  chaatising  the  rebellious 
Potidsana.  When  the  king  waa  gone,  and  the 
Persian  fleet  had  fled  from  Salamia,  thb  people 
openly  revolted  from  the  Barbarians ;  they  of 
Pallene  had  done  the  aame. 

CXXVII.  Artabazua  therefore  laid  aiege  to 
Potidaa :  diatmsting  the  fidelity  of  the  Olyn- 
thiana,  he  attacked  them  alao.  Their  city  waa 
at  thia  time  possessed  by  the  Bottiaana,  whom 
the  Macedoniana  had  driven  from  the  gulf  of 
Therma.  Artabazua  having  taken  their  city, 
put  the  inhabitanta  to  death  in  a  neighbouring 
raarah.  The  government  of  the  place  he  gave 
to  Critobulus  of  Torone :  the  Chalcidiana  thua 
became  maatera  of  Olynthna. 

CXXVIII.  Having  taken  Olynthus,  Arta- 
bazua applied  with  greater  ardour  to  the  aiege  of 
Potidaa.  He  contrived  to  induce  Timoxenua, 
the  chief  of  the  Scionaans,  to  betray  the  town 
into  hia  handa.  In  what  manner  their  corres- 
pondence commenced  I  am  not  able  to  aay,  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  event    Whenever  they 


6  Belbi7tite.']'-'ln  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  this  man  wasof  Aphidna.— Wesseling 
thinks  that  nevertheless  lie  might  be  a  Belliinite,  though 
when  made  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  was  enrolled  in  th 
tribe  of  Aphidna.~r. 
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wanted  to  comnranicafte  with  each  other,  a  letr 
ter  was  fixed  to  an  arrow,  and  made  to  aerrt  as 
wings,  which  was  then  shot  to  a  place  agreed 
opon.  But  the  betrayer  of  Potidea  was  ulti- 
mately detected :  Artabazns  directed  an  arrow 
to  a  concerted  place,  bat  it  deviated  from  its 
direction,  and  wounded  a  Potidsan  in  the 
shoulder.  A  crowd,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, surrounded  the  wounded  man,  who  seeing 
the  letter  connected  with  the  arrow,  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  magistratca,  with  whom 
their  Pallenian  allies  were  present  The  letter 
was  read,  and  the  traitor  discovered :  it  was  not, 
however,  thought  proper  to  inflict  the  deserved 
punishment  on  Ttmozenus,  out  of  regard  to  his 
country,  and  that  the  Bcioncans  might  not  in 
future  be  stigmatised  as  traitors :  but  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  tieadiery  of  Timoxenus 
became  known. 

CXXIX.  Artabazus  had  been  now  three 
months  before  Potidea,  when  there  happened 
a  great  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  Barbarians  see- 
ing the  ground  become  a  swamp,  retired  to 
Pallene :  they  had  already  performed  two-fifths 
of  their  march,  and  had  three  more  before  them, 
when  the  sea  burst  beyond  its  usual  limits  with 
so  vast  an  inundation,  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  often  witnessed  similar  inddentSi  represent 
this  as  without  parallel.  They  who  could  not 
swim  were  drowned;  they  who  could,  were 
killed  by  the  Potid^ans  from  tbeir  boats.  This 
inundation,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  Persians,  the  Potidsans  thus  explain.^-- 
The  Barbarians,  they  say,  had  impiously  pro- 
faned the  temple  and  shrine  of  Neptune,  situate 
in  their  suburbs,  who  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  the  author  of  their  calamity,  which  to 
me  appears  probable.  With  the  few  who  es- 
caped, Artabazus  joined  the  army  of  Mardonius 
in  Thessaly,  and  this  was  the  late  of  those  who 
conducted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont. 

CXXX.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  which  flying  from  Salamis,  arrived  in 
Asia,  after  passing  over  the  king  and  his  forces 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  wintered  at 
Cyma.  In  the  commencement  of  the  spring  it 
assembled  at  Samoa,  where  some  other  vessels 
had  continued  during  the  winter.  This  arma- 
ment was  principslly  manned  by  Persians  and 
Medes,  snd  was  under  the  conduct  of  Mardon- 
les,  the  son  of  Bagsus,  and  Artayntes,  son  of 
Artacbsns,  whose  uncle  Amitres  bad  been 
Joined  to  him  as  his  colleague.    As  the  alarm 


of  their  former  defeat  was  not  yec  sobaidedl, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  advance  farther  west- 
ward, nor  indeed  did  any  one  impel  them  to 
do  so.  Their  vessels,  with  those  of  the 
lonians,  amounted  to  three  hundred,  and  they 
stationed  themselves  at  Samoa,  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Ionia.  They  did  not  think  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Greeks  would  penetrate  into  lonia^ 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  defending  their 
country.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
as  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Salaais, 
never  attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  wese  ceo- 
tent  to  retire  also  themselves.  With  respect 
to  their  aflairs  at  sea,  the  Persians  were  snffi- 
ciently  depressed  ;  but  they  expected  that 
Mardonius  would  do  great  things  by  land. 
Remaining  on  their  station  at  Samoa,  they  con- 
sulted how  they  might  annoy  the  enemy,  and 
they  anxiously  attended  to  the  ptogreaa  and  a^ 
£iirs  of  Mardoniua. 

CXXXI.  The  approach  of  the  apring,  and 
the  appearance  of  Msrdonios  in  Thessaly, 
roused  the  Greeks.  Their  land  army  was  not 
yet  got  together,  but  their  fleet,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  ships,  was  already  at  MpoM^ 
under  the  command  of  Leutychides.  He  wss 
descended  in  a  right  line  from  Menare%  AgesS- 
laus.  Hippocratidas,  Ijoutychides,  Anaxilaos, 
Archidarous,  Anaxandrides,  Theopompns,  Ni- 
cander,  Charillos,  Ennomus,  Polydectcs,  Piy- 
tanesi  Euryphon,  Prodea,  Aristodemos,  Afi» 
tomachus,  Cleod«us,  Hyllns,  and  lastly  from 
Hercules.  He  was  of  the  second  royal  &mily, 
and  all  his  ancestors,  except  the  two  nsmed  sA 
ter  Leutychides,  had  been  kings  of  Spaita.  The 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  Xanthippiv^ 
son  of  Ariphon. 

CXXXII.  When  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks 
bed  srrived  at  ^gina,  the  same  individuals 
who  had  before  been  at  Sparta  to  entreat  the 
assistance  of  that  people  to  deliver  Ionia,  arriv- 
ed amongst  the  Greeks.  Herodotus,'  the  son 
of  Basilides,  was  with  them:  they  weieia  all 
seven,  and  bad  together  concerted  the  destk  of 
Susttes,  tyrant  of  Chios.    Their  plot  baring 


1  BtrodOut.^—ThiM  •sems  aneienUy  lo  ha«i  tatn  s 
very  crnnmon  nanM .  Fabdclus,  lo  his  Bibtioilieca  Ore 
ca,  gWes  a  long  catalogue  of  eminent  persons  «ke  bere 
the  name  of  Herodotus.    I  will  memloa  sonie  of  tkcm. 

Herodotus,  brother  of  Democriluf,  spoken  of  kiy  fliaSi 
V.  H.  iv.  SO.  Herodotus,  a  comedian.  In  intat  fkioar 
with  king  Antlochus,  as  AthentBup  asaerfs,  book  I-  4 
Herodotus,  a  friend  of  Epicnruf ;  see  Laeitios,  K  X- 
aea.  4.  Herodotnt  the  mueiciani  Herodouu,  a  Ljcla^i 
commended  by  Atheneus,  I.  fit.  «ltk  many  others. 
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dtocotered  by  one  of  the  accomplices,  the 
other  flix  had  withdrawn  theoMelvea  to  Sparta, 
and  now  came  to  ^gina,  to  peranade  the 
Gredu  to  enter  Ionia  :  they  were  induced, 
tikough  not  without  difficnlty,  to  advance  as  far 
as  Delofl*  All  beyond  tbia  the  Greeka  viewed  aa 
full  of  danger,  as  well  becaiue  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  aa  becauae  they  supposed 
the  enemy's  forces  were  in  all  these  parts  strong 
and  numerous :  Samoa  they  considered  as  not 
leaa  remote  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thus 
the  Barbariana  were  kept  by  their  apprehen- 
aiona  firom  advancing  b^ond  Samoa,  and  the 
Gnseka,  notwithstanding  the  aolicitationa  of 
the  Chiana,  would  not  move  farther  eastward 
than  Delos.  Their  mutual  alarm  thus  kept 
the  two  partiea  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
ether. 

CXXXIU.  Whilst  the  Greeks  thus  moved 
to  ]>eloe,  Mardonius,  who  had  wintered  in 
TheaeaJy,  bigan  to  break  up  hie  quarters.  His 
^91^  step  was  to  send  an  European,  whoae 
name  was  Mye,  to  the  different  oracles,  order- 
ing him  to  use  his  endeavours,  and  consult 
them  all.  What  it  was  that  he  wished  to  learn 
firom  them  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have 
never  heard ;  I  should,  however,  suppose  that 
he  only  intended  to  consult  them  on  his  pre»> 
ent  t£^ir8. 

CXXXIV.  It  is  cerUin  that  this  man  went 
to  Lebodia,  and  by  means  of  a  native  of  the 
country,  whom  he  bribed  to  hia  purpose,  de- 
acended  to  the  cave  of  Trophonioa ;  he  went 
also  to  the  oracle  of  Aba  in  Phocis ;  he  then 
proceeded  to  Thebes,  where  with  the  same 
ceiemonles  as  are  practised  in  Olympia,  he 
consulted  the  Ismenian  Apollo ;  afterwards  he 
obtained  permission  by  his  gold,  of  some  stran- 
ger, but  not  of  a  Theban,  to  sleep  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Amphiaraus.  No  Theban  is  here  per- 
mitted to  consult  the  oracle  ;  for  when  Am- 
phiaraua  had  formerly  submitted  to  their  choice, 
whether  they  would  have  him  for  their  diviner, 
or  their  ally,  they  preferred  having  him  as  the 
latter.  On  this  account  no  Theban  is  allowed 
to  sleep  in  this  temple. 

CXXXY.  According  to  the  account  given 
me  by  the  Thcbans,  a  remarkable  prodigy  at 
this  time  happened.  Mys  the  European  hav- 
ing viaited  all  the  oracles,  came  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Ptous.  Thia,  though  so  called,  be- 
longs to  the  Thebans;  it  is  beyond  the  lake 
of  Copeis,  at  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  near 


AcTBphia.^  When  this  M}^  fTived  here,  he 
was  attended  by  three  perso-is  of  the  place,  a]^ 
pointed  for  the  eipress  purpose  of  writing 
down  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  The  priestess 
immediately  made  reply  to  him  in  a  barbaroua 
language,'  Which  filled  those  who  were  present, 
and  who  expected  the  answer  to  be  given  in 
Greek,  with  astonishment.  Whilst  hia  attend- 
anta  remained  in  great  perplexity,  Mys  snatched 
the  tablets  from  their  hands,  and  wrote  down 
the  reply  of  the  priestess,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  was  in  the  Carian  tongue :  having 
done  this  he  returned  to  Thessaly. 

CXXXVI.  Aa  soon  as  the  oracular  declara- 
tions had  been  conveyed  to  Mardonius,  he  sent 
Alexander  the  Mac^onian,  aon  of  Amyntas, 
ambassador  to  Athens.  His  choice  of  him  waa 
directed  from  bis  being  connected  with  the 
Persians  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  Bubares,  a 
Peraian,  had  married  Gygsa,  aister  of  Alexan- 
der, and  daughter  of  Amyntas :  by  her  he  had 
a  son,  who  after  hia  grandfather,  by  the 
mother's  side,  waa  called  alao  Amyntas,  to 
whom  the  king  had  presented  Alabanda,  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Mardonius  was  farther  influenced 
in  employing  Alexander,  from  his  being  a  man 
of  a  munificent  and  hospitable  spirit  For 
these  reasons  he  deemed  him  the  most  likely 
to  conciliate  the  Atheniana,  who  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  a  valiant  and  numerous  people, 
and  who  he  understood  had  principally  con- 
tributed to  the  defeats  which  the  Persians  had 
sustained  by  sea.  He  reasonably  presumed, 
that  if  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  unite  their 
foroea  with  his  own,  he  might  easily  become 
master  of  the  sea.  His  superiority  by  land 
was  in  his  opinion  superior  to  all  resistance, 
and  as  the  oraclea  had  probably  advised  him  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  he  hoped 
by  these  means  eflectually  to  subdue  the  Greeks. 

CXXXVII.  Attending  to  this,  he  sent  to 
Athens  Alexander,  descended  in  the  seventh 
degree  from  Perdiccas,  whose  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  throne  of  Macedonia  I  ahall  here 
relate : — Three  brothers,  Gavanea,  ^ropus, 
and  Perdiccas,  sons  of  Temenus,  fled  on  some 
occasion  from  Argoa  to  Illyrium,  from  whence 
retiring  to  the  higher  parte  of  Macedonia,  they 
came  to   Lebaa.    Here  they  engaged  in  4»e 


4  Acntf/tituy-VTim  this  place  Apolo  had  the  nanis 
of  AcrtBpblus.—T. 

5  Barhanu9  Ittnguage.^—Sw  chapiftr  A 
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■enriee  of  the  king,  in  diSeraA  menial 
ployDienli :  one  bad  the  care  of  bla  hones, 
another  of  the  eittle,  the  thtid  and  yonngeat, 
of  the  ebeep.  In  remoter  times,  the  frmtlies 
even  of  kings  had  bat  little  money,'  and  it  was 
the  basneas  of  the  queen  hemlf  to  cook  fi>r 
her  husband.'  When  the  bread  prepared  bj 
the  yoaoger  domestic,  Perdiccas,  was  baked, 
she  always  observed  that  it  became  twice  as 
big  as  before :  this  she  at  length  communicated 
to  her  husband.  The  king  immediately  con- 
sidered the  incident  as  a  prodigy,  and  as  for^ 


1  LdttU  iiM»My.>^n  the  time  of  the  Tro^a  war,  the 
of  money  wax  oot  known  unoog  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  do  not  fpeak  of  gold  and  silver  monej ; 
they  expreet  the  Talne  of  things  by  saying  they  aie 
worth  so  many  oxen  or  iheep.  They  eetimaied  the 
richet  of  a  man  by  the  number  of  hie  flocks,  and  that  of 
a  country  by  the  abundance  of  its  pastures,  and  the 
qaantity  of  he  metals.  See  the  Iliad,  vii.  4G6.— Pope's 
wrsion: 


CacfciAt 


lOrilOB,! 


Lucan  auributes  the  inTcntion  of  money  (1-  6.  ▼.  402.) 
to  bonus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of  DeiKallon:  others 
10  Ericthonius,  king  of  Athens,  who,  as  they  say,  was 
the  son  of  Vulcan,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
daughters  of  Cecrope.  Aglaosthenes  (in  Julius  Pollux) 
gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  island  of  Naxos.  The  more  received  oji^lon  is,  that 
Phldon,  king  of  Argos,  and  contemporary  with  Lycur- 
gus  and  Iphitus,  first  Introduced  the  use  of  money  in 
iBglna,  to  enable  the  people  of  JBgina  to  obtain  a  subsist* 
ence  l^^  commerce  as  their  island  was  so  barren. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  was  permitted  atLacedcmon. 
According  to  Athenieus,  they  gave  the  widow  of  the 
king  Polydonus,  who  reigned  about  310  years  before  Ly- 
curgus,  a  certain  number  of  oxen  to  purchase  a  bouse. 
When  Lysander  plundered  Athens,  the  Lacedamonians 
began  to  have  gold  and  silver,  but  only  for  public  neces- 
sities, the  use  of  it  among  individualB  being  forbidden  on 
penalty  of  death. 

Herodotus,  1.  1.  c.  91,  says  that  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  who  coined  gold  and  silver  money,  and  used  it  in 
commerce. 

The  treasures  of  Croesus  contained  gold  and  silver 
only  in  the  mass.    See  Herodotus,  b.  vi.  c  126. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Persians  had  money  before 
the  time  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  See  Herod.  1.  vi. 
106.— 1.  ix.  40. 

None  of  the  ancient  money  of  the  Lydians,  Persians, 
^c.  is  now  to  be  seen:  the  most  ancient  of  those  pre- 
served in  cabinets  are  Greek,  and  of  the  Greek  the  oldest 
are  those  of  Amyntas,  grandfather  of  Alexander  the 
iinsit.'-Bellanger. 

2  Cook/or  her  husband.']— k  rhaik,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle 
and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped 
straw.  In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coflbe,  kneads  the 
dougli,  and  superintends  the  dressing  of  his  victuals :  his 
daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with 
pitchers  on  their  heads,  and  veils  over  their  laces,  to 
draw  water  from  fountains.  These  manners  agree  pre- 
cisely with  Vie  descriptions  in  Homer*  and  the  history 
of  Abraham  in  Genesis.— Forney. 


boding  some  extraordinary  e«cnt  He  there 
fore  sent  for  the  brothen,  tod  cofflmandcd 
them  lo  leave  his  territories  They  told  him 
it  was  but  ressonable  that  they  should  first  re- 
ceive whet  was  due  to  them.  Upon  this  the 
king  answered,  as  if  heaven-struck,  **  I  give 
you  this  sun  (the  light  of  which  then  came 
through  the  chimney)  as  proper  wsges  for 
you.**  Gavanes  and  ^ropas,  the  two  elder 
brothers,  on  hearing  this,  were  much  astonish- 
ed, but  the  younger  one  exclaimed,  **  We  sc- 
oept,  O  king,  what  you  offer  us :"  Then  tsking 
the  sword,  for  he  had  one  with  him,  he  made  s 
circular  mark  with  it  upon  that  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  sun  shone,  and  having 
three  seveni  times  received  the  light  upon  lus 
booom,  depsrted  with  his  brothers. 

CXXXVIII.  One  of  the  king's  porten 
informed  him  of  what  the  young  man  had 
done,  and  of  bis  probable  design  in  aoceptiog 
what  was  oflered.  The  king  was  much  in- 
censed, and  immediately  despatched  some  bone- 
men  to  kill  them.  In  this  country  is  a  liver, 
near  which  the  posterity  of  those  men  who 
were  originally  from  Argos  offer  sacrifiees  ai 
to  their  preserver.  This,  as  soon  as  the  Te- 
menida  had  got  to  the  opposite  bank,  swelled 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  horsemen  wire 
unable  to  pass  it.  The  Temenidc,  arriving  at 
another  district  of  Macedonia,  fixed  their  resi- 
dence near  the  gardens  said  to  belong  to  Midas 
the  son  of  Gordius.  In  these  a  species  of  rose 
grows  natunlly,  having  sixty  leaves,  and  more 
than  ordinary  fragrance  ;  here  also,  as  the 
Macedonians  relate,  Silenus*  was  taken.  Be* 
yond  this  place  is  a  mountain,  called  Bermioo, 
which  during  the  winter  is  inaccessible.  The 
Temenida  first  settled  here,  and  afterwafds 
subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 

CXXXIX.     From    the    above    Perdiccas, 
Alexander  was  thus  descended :  He  was  the 


3  Slilemia.]— Most  authors  aflirm  that  he  was  a  istTr: 
some  confound  the  Sileni  with  the  satyrs.  Mnnju  is 
called  Silenus  by  some  writers,  and  a  satyr  by  otiiere. 
There  was  certainly  a  difference  betwixt  them;  ite 
Sileni  were  the  elder  satyrs.— iiiarcfter. 

We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonlus  Bhodiut 
I.  iv.  460,  that  there  was  a  people  of  Arabia,  called 
SelenitflB.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  name  was  Ulien 
by  the  Arcadians,  to  confront  the  vain  boast  of  the 
Athenians ;  see  book  vii.  I  think  that  the  name  Sileai 
was  assumed  by  the  Arcadians  before  they  began  to  dis- 
pute antiquity  with  the  Athenians.  A  principal  pert  of 
their  possessions  in  Asia  was  called  Salonum,  and  iht 
cheese  there  made  Caseus  Salonites,  words  not  nnlik« 
Silenus  and  Selenitae.  The  name  is  preserved  in  ^eosi 
tfie  usual  companion  of  Fan.— 7*. 
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•on  of  Amyntas,  Amyntas  was  the  aon  of  AI- 
cctas,  AlcetM  of  ^ropus^  ^ropns  of  Philip, 
Philip  of  ArgcuB,  Argcus  of  Perdtccaa,  who 
obtained  the  kingdom. 

CXL.  When  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens, 
B^  deputed  by  Mardoniu8»  he  delivered  the  fol- 
I  *fving  speech :  "  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius 
informs  you  by  me,  that  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  the  following  import : 
'Whatever  injuries  the  Athenians  may  have 
done  me,  I  willingly  forgive;  return  them 
therefore  their  country  ;  let  them  add  to  it 
from  any  other  they  may  prefer,  and  let  them 
enjoy  their  own  laws.  If  they  will  consent  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  me,  you  have  my 
orders  to  rebuild  all  their  temples  which  I  have 
burned.'  It  will  be  my  business  to  do  all  this, 
unless  you  prevent  me :  I  will  now  give  you 
my  own  sentiments :— What  infatuation  can 
induce  you  to  continue  your  hostilities  against 
a  king  to  whom  you  can  never  be  superior,  and 
whom  you  cannot  always  resist :  you  already 
know  the  forces  and  exploits  of  Xerxes;  nei- 
ther can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  army  under 
me«  If  you  should  even  repel  and  conquer 
us,  of  which  if  you  be  wise  you  can  indulge 
DO  hope,  another  army  not  inferior  in  strength 
will  soon  succeed  ours.  Do  not,  therefore,  by 
endeavouring  to  render  yourselves  equal  to  so 
great  a  king,  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  your  na- 
tive  country,  but  the  security  of  your  persons : 
accept,  therefore,  of  our  friendship,  and  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  honourable  oppor- 
tunity of  averting  the  indignation  of  Xerxes. 
— Be  free,  and  let  us  mutually  enter  into  a  so- 
lemn alliance,  without  fraud  or  treachery.  Hi- 
therto, O  Athenians,  I  have  used  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  Mardonius ;  for  my  own 
part  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  par- 
tiality I  bear  you,  since  you  have  experienced 
proofs  of  it  before.  Accept,  therefore,  the 
terms  which  Mardonius  ofiers  you :  you  cannot 
always  continue  your  opposition  to  Xerxes ;  if 
I  thought  you  could,  you  would  not  now  have 
seen  me.  The  power  of  tho  king  is  prodi- 
gious,^ and  extensive  beyond  that  of  any  hu- 
man being.  If  you  shall  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  advantageous  proposals  which  are  made 
yoa,  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  alarmed  for  your 
safety,  who  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  dan- 
ger than  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  who, 

4  Prodigies.}— Am  the  wiird  xi<<  ft  nfed  in  Oroek,  so 
in  Latin. 

-Xorekv. 


possessing  the  region  betwixt  the  two  armies, 
must  be  involved  in  certain  ruin.  Let,  then, 
my  ofiers  prevail  with  you  as  their  importance 
merit,  for  to  you  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  the 
king  forgives  the  injuries  he  has  sustained, 
wishing  to  become  your  friend." 

CXLI.  The  Lacedemonians,  having  heard 
that  this  prince  was  gone  to  Athens  to  invite 
the  Athenians  to  an  alliance  with  the  Persian, 
were  exceedingly  alarmed.  They  ccmld  not 
forget  the  oracle  which  foretold,  that  they  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dorians,  should  be  driven  from 
the  Peloponnese  by  a  junction  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Athenians,  to  whom,  therefore,  they 
lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassadors.  These 
were  present  at  the  Athenian  council,  for  the 
Athenians  had  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  well 
knowing  that  the  Lacedemonians  would  learn 
that  an  ambassador  was  come  to  invite  them  to 
a  confederacy  with  the  Persians,  and  would 
consequently  send  deputies  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion ;  they  therefore  deferred  the  meet- 
ing, that  the  LacedsMOonians  might  be  present 
at  the  declaration  of  their  sentiments. 

CXLII.  When  Alexander  had  finished 
speaking,  the  Spartan  envoys  made  this  imme- 
diate reply :  *<  We  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Spartans,  to  entreat  you  not  to  engage  in  any 
thing  which  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  our 
common  country,  nor  listen  to  any  propositions 
of  Xerxes;  such  a  conduct  would  not  be  equi- 
table in  itself,  and  would  be  particularly  base 
in  you  for  various  reasons :  you  were  the  first 
promoters  of  this  war,  in  opposition  to  our 
opinions :  it  was  first  of  all  commenced  in  vin- 
dication of  your  liberties,  though  all  Greece  was 
afterwards  drawn  into  the  contest.  It  will  be 
most  of  all  intolerable,  that  the  Athenians 
should  become  the  .instruments  of  enslaving 
Greece,  who,  from  times  the  most  remote,  have 
restored  their  liberties  to  many.  Your  present 
condition  does  not  fail  to  excite  in  us  sentiments 
of  the  sincerest  pity,  who,  for  two  successive 
seasons,  have  been  deprived  of  the  produce  of 
your  lands,  and  have  so  long  seen  your  man* 
sions  in  ruins.  From  reflecting  on  your  situa 
tion,  we  Spartans,  in  conjunction  with  youi 
other  allies,  undertake  to  maintain,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue,  not  only  your  wives, 
but  such  other  parts  of  your  families  as  are  in- 
capable of  military  service.  Let  not,  therefore, 
this  Macedonian  Alexander,  softening  the  sen- 
timents of  Mardonius,  seduce  you :  the  part  he 
acts  is  consistent ;  a  tyrant  himself,  he  espouses 
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tbo  interest!  of  a  tyrant  If  yon  are  wiee  yon 
will  always  remember,  that  the  Barbarians  are 
always  false  and  faithless/' 

CXLIII.  Alter  the  above  address  of  the 
Spartans,  the  Athenians  made  this  leply  to 
Alexander :  «  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
you  to  inform  us,  that  the  power  of  the  Per- 
rians  was  superior  to  our  own :  nevertheless, 
in  defence  of  our  liberties,  we  will  continue  our 
resistance  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  Yon 
may  be  assured  that  your  endeavoun  to  per- 
suade us  into  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians 
never  will  succeed  :  tell,  therefore,  Mardonius, 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  shall  continue  its  ordinary  course,  so 
long  will  we  avoid  any  friendship  with  Xerxes, 
so  long  will  we  continue  to  resist  him.  Tell 
him,  we  shall  always  look  with  confidence  to 
the  protecting  assistance  of  those  gods  and 
heroes  whose  shrines  and  temples  he  has  con* 
temptuously  destroyed.  Hereafter  do  not  you 
presume  to  enter  an  Athenian  assembly  with 
overtures  of  this  kind,  lest  whilst  you  appear 
to  mean  us  well,  you  prompt  us  to  do  what  is 
abominable. '  We  are  unwilling  that  you 
ahould  receive  any  injury  from  us,  having  been 
our  guest  and  our  friend." 

CXLIY.  The  above  was  the  answer  given 
to  Alexander ;  after  which  the  Athenians'  thus 

1  Tfftd/ ^ofrom^naMtf.]—"  Our  ancestoriaoloved  their 
coantry,"  nj§  Ljcurigus,  "  that  they  wen  very  near 
stoning  Alexander,  the  ambasaador  of  Xenes,  and  for> 
BMrtj  their  friend,  because  he  required  of  them  earth 
and  water." 

ft  was  the  circumstance  of  their  being  united  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  which  induced  the  Athenlana 
to  spare  his  life.  See  my  note  on  the  ancient  riles  of 
hospiulity.— T. 

3  I  chooM  In  thia  place  to  make  a  few  obsenrationa  on 
the  Athenians,  which  after  su  many  learned  works  on 
the  subject,  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  superfiuoua ; 
they  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  impertinent,  and,  in 
so  fertile  a  topic,  something  may  have  occurred  to  me 
novel  enough  both  to  interest  and  entertain  the  English 
reader. 

Of  the  Lacedemonians  I  remarked  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  book,  that  the  characteristic  feature  was  for- 
titude. It  will,  I  fear,  be  found,  that  indolence  was  that 
of  the  Athenians :  they  were  lovers  of  their  ease,  and 
averse  to  labour.  From  the  Trojan  to  the  Persic  and 
Peloponnesian  wars,  it  Is  the  observation  of  Thucydides, 
their  own  historian,  that  they  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  being  recorded ;  and  Plutarch  in  some  places  passes 
the  same  censure  upon  them.  Thucydides  resolves  this 
hypothesis  into  two  causes,  the  barrenness  of  their  soil, 
and  the  incnrsion  of  (Urates :  the  historian  indeed  en* 
deavDurs  to  gloss  over  the  fellings  and  follies  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  their  comic  poet  Aristophanes  never 
spared  them.  See  also  the  character  given  by  Demos- 
thenes of  the  Athenians  In  his  third  Olynthiac.  He  tells 
ilieni,  that  their  magutnUet  were  now  become  their 


Spoke    to  the  Lacedemonians :    **  That  the 
Spartans  should  fear  our  entering  into  an  sDi 
ance  with  tiie  Barbariana  seems  natural  enough 
but  in  doing  this,  as  you  have  had  solEcteD 


lords,  and  they  their  slaveS)  courting  every  one  vlie 
entertained  them  with  Sports,  or  fed  them  with  pieces 
of  beef;  what  was  still  more  unmanly,  they  confessed 
themselves  under  obligations  fer  things  that  were  their 
own.  Voltaire,  Hist,  of  Europe,  part  v.  speaking  of  t)ie 
Chinese,  remarks,  that  the  spirit  of  a  nAtlon  is  ever  coo. 
fined  to  the  few  who  employ,  who  feed,  and  who  gove-ra 
the  many.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  tnie ;  bat  If  tke 
Athenian  spirit  is  lo  be  determined  by  thai  of  the  nsfiS' 
trates,  the  imputation  I  endeavour  to  fix  upon  ihoa  b 
true  and  Just 

At  Athens,  fixmi  the  great  conflnx  of  stxangen  con- 
tinually resorting  thither,  many  Individuals  of  other  na- 
tions were  at  length  Incorporated  with  the  natives,  and 
gave  them  a  spirit  and  activity  net  naturally  thetr  own. 
The  dangers  also  to  which  they  were  continually  expos- 
ed, from  the  Persians,  the  Spartans,  and  the  Maeedo 
nians,  kept  alive  a  resolution  which  present  distress 
made  necessary.  Pnlybhis  resolves  the  Athenian  vnovr 
into  the  same  cause,  and  compares  thta  people  to  naris- 
ers,  who  will  obey  the  pilot,  and  navigate  the  ship  wiii 
much  diligence  in  a  storm,  but  when  thai  Is  blown  ewr, 
they  despise  their  leaders,  and  fall  aquaiTelltag,l.il4& 

For  the  truth  of  this,  I  may  appeal  to  the  testioMKiy  and 
judgment  of  their  lawgiver  Solon,  who  ILiond  it  i 
ry  to  animate  the  people  with  a  spirit  of  indoairy,  by  i 
dry  edicts,  and  to  force  them  to  till  and  cnltlvale  their 
lands,  which  lay  neglected.  To  this  end  he  rsqsirad, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  policy,  that  the  tm- 
gistrates  should  inquire  vigorously  what  ways  and 
means  each  man  followed  to  provide  for  hfansei^  and 
severely  punish  the  idle :  he  ordained,  tlat  the  parvat 
who  neglected  to  train  his  son  to  some  business,  sbuald 
not  be  mainuined  by  him  In  his  old  age.  NotwichsUBd' 
ing  this  and  more,  the  Athenians  coatinaed  to  hafe  in 
after  ages  the  same  character  as  formerly,  and  the  wn 
ters  of  other  nations  passed  the  same  censure  upon  ihca» 
which  their  neighbours  had  done  before.    SM  Boraee : 

tW  prfw  paSth  iw|Mf  Oiwek  fcdia 

But  whh  these  soft  and  ensnaring  arts  of  tti/hMg  and 
lyanirjff  in  which  Athens  from  her  infency  wis  versed, 
did  she  at  length  revenge  herself  on  the  Roman  arms, 
and  lead  her  capUviiy  captive ;  Orttcia  capia  feram  vie- 
turem  eepit 

When  St.  Luke  says  in  the  Acts,  xvii.  Sl.^*  For  all 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  (hat  sojourn  there  spend 
thetr  time  In  nothing  but  in  telling  and  in  hearing  saoe 
new  thing ;"  it  is  exactly  the  same  character  which 
their  comic  poet  pames  on  them.     See  the  V*x  of  Aris* 

tophanes,  cwfiv  ymf  aXM  9fur$  vMv  1^1  ■■(iTi. 

When  St.  Paul  opened  to  ihem  his  commissfMi  and 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resumction,  the  newness  of  the 
thing  excited  their  curiosity :  their  unsteadioess  also 
in  their  common  amusements  is  thus  finely  ridicsisd  bf 
Horace: 

IC«MtlMdallN^MM« 

8«ft>  MMrkp  imttk  fdol  ri  iMdMl  I 

Qnd  oqiUs  piSHf  bmIi 

Homer'applles  a  similar  remark  to  them  in  Ihfiri 
itary  capacity,  thus  distinguishing  their  chief 
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testimonies  of  AtheDian  firmness,  yoa  certainly 
did  us  injury.  There  is  not  upon  earth  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  nor  any  country  so  rich  or  so  beau- 
tiful, as  to  seduce  us  to  take  part  with  the 
Medes,  or  to  act  injuriously  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  If  of  ourselves  we  were  so  inclined, 
there  still  exist  many  important  circumstances 
to  deter  us :  in  the  first  place,  and  what  is  of 
all  motives  the  most  powerful,  the  shrines  and 
temples  of  our  deities,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground,  prompt  us  to  the  pro- 
secution of  a  just  revenge,  and  manifestly  com- 
pel OS  to  reject  every  idea  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  who  perpetrated  these  impieties.  In 
the  next  place,  our  common  consanguinity,  oar 
using  the  same  lanjpiage,  our  worship  of  the 
same  divinities,  and  our  practice  of  the  same 
religions  ceremonies,  render  it  impossible  that 


I  will  sobjoln  a  few  words  on  Athenian  superstition 
and  idoUtry,  the  rather  as  this  is  a  lubject  which  has 
been  less  copiously  discusied. 

In  bigoury  and  superstition,  in  the  psgeantry  and  top- 
pery  of  religions  ceremonies,  Athens  was  a  servile 
copier  of  Egypt.  The  Allienians  were  the  factori  of 
Egypt,  for  uttering  and  dispersing  her  idolatrous  en- 
chantoMttts :  ever  unwilling  to  put  themaelves  to  trouble, 
thej  would  not  be  at  the  pains,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
trumpery  which  Egypt  snowed  them,  u>  make  a  discreet 
choice,  bat  adopted  indiscriminately  the  whole  synod  of 
her  gods.  They  took  them  Just  as  they  found  them, 
wkh  all  their  insignia  and  hieroglyphics,  whose  design 
aad  porpori  they  did  not  know,  retaining  also  their 
l^yplian  names,  which  tliey  did  not  understand.  But 
Egypt  was  not  ths  only  mart  at  which  Athens  trafficked 
hr  superstition:  Slrabo  censuras  the  Athenians  for 
picking  up  foreign  goda  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  informs  us  that  tliey  had  naturalized  many  religious 
eeretDonies  of  foreign  invention,  and  were  ridiculed  for 
doing  so  by  their  comic  poets. 

I  have  intimated  how  well  disposed  they  were  to  give 
St.  ^ul  a  hearing,  because  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods ;  and  no  mark  could  be  stronger  of  their 
Inveterate  superstition,  than  their  erecting  an  altar  to 
tke  unknown  Ood.  Such  an  inscription  could  not  lail  of 
giving  to  one  of  St.  Faurs  eloquence  a  fine  oppoitmnity 
of  exposing  so  alMurd  a  worship;  and  lie  accordingly 
tells  them,  that,  as  he  passed  through  their  city,  and  be- 
held their  devotions,  and  especially  this  altar,  that  he 
perceived  they  were  in  all  things  too  superstitious.  If 
!ia1y  was  first  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  by  Tyrrhenus 
and  his  colony,  and  the  proper  and  original  natives  were 
the  European  and  Asiatic  lonians,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Rome,  as  she  eictended  her  conquests,  en- 
larged her  theolo^,  till  her  fosll  swelled  to  the  Athenian 


the  Athenians  should  prore  perfidious.  If  you 
knew  it  not  before,  be  satisfied  now,  that  as 
long  as  one  Athenian  shall  survive,  we  will 
not  be  friends  with  Xerxes ;  in  the  mean  time, 
your  interest  in  our  fortunes,  your  concern  for 
the  ruin  of  our  mansions,  and  your  ofiers  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  our  families, 
demand  our  gratitude,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  perfection  of  generosity.  We  will,  how- 
ever, bear  our  misfortunes  as  we  may  be  able, 
and  not  be  troublesome  to  you ;  be  it  your  care 
to  bring  your  forces  into  the  field  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Barbarian  will  long  defer  his  invasion  of  our 
country,  he  will  be  upon  us  as  soon  as  he  shall 
be  informed  that  we  have  rejected  his  proposals  * 
before  he  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Attica, 
it  becomes  us  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
BcBOtia.*' 


QOM  OMit  Ob  BMritOBI  HBUBIi  dOBKti  MfllBpldi^ 

says  Prodentius  contra  Symroachum,  and  then  adds 
these  examples : 

JhpHot  iS  Crate  doniaart^  Mbi  VI  ArsK 

CyBthiw  ul  Odphb  tribaaroBt,  onlM  dcsbiv 
Mi  NiUeoln,  Rliodiai  Cyflwrm  idiqall, 
Tamtrix  J^ibaon  virgo,  MmiMidit  1 
DHStak  ThobM  BramlM,  oaearit  iS  iim 
Jbbd  ton  IteTfiii  Mrrin  D^oUboi  Apbio. 


A  medley  then  of  devotions  («•■ /Bar^«rM,  the  objects  of 
devotion)  borrowed  of  every  family  of  the  earth  with 
whom  they  had  commerce,  however  discordant  from  or 
opposite  to  each  other  in  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
long  train  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  attendant  on 
these,  justify  me  in  affirming,  that  $tqient*tion  and  tn- 
doUnee  were  the  two  great  features  of  the  Athenian 
character. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Athenian  virtues,  or  of  the 
respectable  commerce  they  carried  on :  my  only  mten* 
tion  in  this  place  was  to  point  out  two  striking  defects, 
which  the  prejudice  of  education  might  incline  us  tt> 
overlook. 

The  glory  of  teaching  the  Athenians  civility,  and  of 
forming  them  into  society  by  the  gentle  aru  of  persua* 
sion,  belongs  to  Theseus.— See  the  Theseus  of  Meunius. 
The  body  of  men  he  collected  together,  Theseus  named 
Arrw,  Astu,  that  is  vtMc,  the  city ;  afterwards  he  named 
it  Athens.  The  Hebrew  word  elAon,  or  aaper,  suits 
very  well  with  the  sitoation  of  Athens.  The  epithet 
xfrnxnm,  was  bestowed  generally  on  Attica  b^  Thucydi- 
des  and  Plutarch ;  it  agrees  particularly  with  Athens, 
which  stood  on  a  promontory,  jutting  out  into  the  sea. 
The  Abbe  la  Pluche  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  wori 
signifying  linteum ;  this  corresponds  very  well  wfe-Ji  the 
idea  of  Minerva's  skill  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and  he  o^ 
serves  that  linen  was  the  dress  of  the  Athenians 
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I.  Ojr  receiving  this  aniwer  from  the  Atheni- 
•B9,  the  ambastadore  retomed  to  8parta.  As 
soon  as  Mardonius  heard  from  Alexander  the 
determination  of  the  Athenians,  he  moved  from 
Theaaaly,  directing  by  rapid  marches  his  coarse 
towards  Athens.  Wherever  he  came  he  fur- 
nished himself  vf  ith  supplies  of  troops.  The 
princes  of  Thessaly  were  so  far  from  repenting 
of  the  part  they  had  taken,  that  they  endeav- 
oured itiU  more  to  animate  Mardonius.  Of 
these.  Thorax  *  of  Larisse,*  who  had  attended 
Xerxes  in  his  flight,  now  openly  conducted 
Mardonius  into  Greece. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  army  in  its  progress  ar- 
rived at  BcBotia,  the  Thebans  received  Mardo- 
nios.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
flz  his  station  where  he  was,  assuring  him  that 
a  place  more  convenient  for  a  camp,  or  better 
adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
be  had  in  view,  coold  not  be  found.  They  told 
him,  that  by  staying  here  he  might  subdue  the 
Greeks  without  a  battle.  He  might  be  satis- 
iied,  they  added,  from  his  former  experience, 
that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  united,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to  subdue 
them.  "  If,"  said  they,  «  you  will  be  directed  by 
our  advice,  you  will  be  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  counteract  their  wisest  counsels.  Send  a 
torn  of  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in 
each  city;  yon  will  thus  create  anarchy  in 
Greece,  and  by  the  assistance  of  yonr  partizans, 
easily  overcome  all  opposition." 

III.  This  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 

1  Tlbonnr.}— Be  was  the  son  of  Alents,  and  with  hU 
twobrothera  EoiTpylofl  and  Thrasydefoe,  were  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  Xerxea.— 7*. 

S  Laritwm.y-Then  were  feveral  cities  of  this  name 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Strabo  remarks,  that  it  was 
aomethlng  peenllar  to  the  Larlssnl,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  the  ground  or  aoil  of  their  settlementi  waa 
alike  In  three  placee,  at  the  ri  vera  Cayater,  Hermus,  and 
ftaeas.  h  was  yn  W9rmf»9x»^*s,  Isnd  thrown  np  by  the 
river}— y. 


which  he  was  prevented  from  following,'  partlr 
by  his  earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  second  time 
master  of  Athens,  and  partly  by  his  pride.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis, 
by  means  of  fires*  dispersed  at  certain  distances 
along  the  islands,  that  he  had  taken  Athens. 
Proceeding  therefore  to  Attica,  he  found  it  to- 
tally deserted ;  the  inhabitants,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, being  either  at  Salamis  or  on  board  the 
fleet  He  then  took  possession  of  Athens  a 
second  time,  ten  months  after  its  capture  by 
Xerxes. 

IV.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Athens,  he  des- 
patched to  Salamis,  Murichides,  a  native  of  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  same  propositions  that 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  before  made  to 
the  Athenians.  He  sent  this  second  time,  not 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  tha  ill-will  of  the 
Athenians  towarda  him ;  but  because  he  hoped, 
that  seeing  Attica  effectually  subject  to  his 
power,  their  firmness  would  relax. 

V.  Murichides  went  to  the  council,  and  de- 
livered the  sentiments  of  Mardonius.  A  sena- 
tor named  Lycidas  gave  his  opinion,  that  the 
terms  offered  by  Murichides  were  such  as  it 
became  them  to  listen  to»  and  communicate  to 
the  people :  he  said  this,  either  from  conric- 


3  /Vom/o/2oie<n^.3— Diodoms  Siculusaaaurea  us  on  ths 
contrary,  that  Mardonlua,  whilst  in  B»otia,did  actually 
send  money  to  the  Peloponnese,  to  detach  the  principal 
citiea  from  the  league. 

4  lTret.3— I  hare  before  spoken  on  thia  suliject,  and 
informed  my  reader,  how,  in  remoter  times,  intelligence 
of  extraordinary  events  was  communicated  from  one 
place  to  another  by  means  of  firea.  The  word  here  is 
itviTuri,  which  Larcher  rendera  torches,  and  adds  in  a 
note  the  ibllowing  particulars : 

**  Men  placed  at  diflbrent  distances  gave  notice  of 
whatever  happened.  The  first  who  saw  any  thing  gave 
notice  of  it  by  holding  op  lighted  torches ;  the  second 
held  up  as  many  torches  as  he  had  seen ;  the  third  and 
the  rest  did  the  same :  by  which  means  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  a  great  disunce  in  a  short  space  of 
llroe."-r. 
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tion,  or  aedaced  by  the  gold  of  Mardoniut;  but 
he  bad  no  sooner  thos  expreised  hunaelf,  then 
both  the  Athenians  who  heerd  hinii  and  those 
who  were  without  rushed  with  indigrnation  up- 
on him,  and  stoned  *  him  to  death.  Muriehides 
they  dismissed  without  injury.  The  Athenian 
women  soon  heard  of  the  tumult  which  had 
been  excited  at  Balamis  on  account  of  Lyddasy 
when  in  a  body  mutually  stimulating  each  other, 
they  ran  impetuously  to  his  house,  and  stoned 
his  wife  and  his  children. 

VI.  These  were  the  inducements  with  the 
Athenians  for  returning  to  Salamis :  as  long  as 
they  entertained  any  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  Peloponnese  they  staid  in  Attica : 
but  when  they  found  their  allies  careless  and 
inactiTe,  and  that  Mardonius  was  already  in 
Boeotia,  they  removed  with  all  their  eflbcts  to 
Balamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys 
to  Lacedcmon,  to  complain  that  the  Spartans, 
instead  of  adTancing  with  them  to  meet  the 
Barbarian  in  Boootia,  had  sufTered  him  to  enter 
Attica.  They  told  them  by  what  liberal  ofiers 
the  Persian  had  invited  them  to  his  friendship ; 
and  they  forewarned  them,  that  if  they  were  not 
speedy  in  their  communication  of  assistance, 
the  Athenians  must  seek  some  other  remedy. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  then  celebrating 
what  are  called  the  Hyaointhia,'  which  solem- 
nity they  deem  of  the  highest  importance ;  they 
were  also  at  work  upon  the  wall  of  the  isthmus, 
of  which  the  battlements  were  already  erected. 

VH.  The  Athenian  deputies,  accompanied 
by  those  of  Megara  and  Platea,  arrived  at  La- 

I  Stoned  hitiu]— A.  man  of  the  name  of  Cjrrailut  had 
ten  months  befiire  met  a  •InUar  tkte  for  having  advised 
the  people  to  stay  in  their  cllf  and  receive  Xtnces.  The 
Athenian  women  In  like  manner  stoned  his  wife.  Ci- 
cero mentloDfl  the  same  fact,  probably  from  Demosthe- 
nes.—See  Dmumt.  Oral,  pro  Comuu-^Lar^er. 

The  stoning  a  person  to  death  was  in  remoter  times 
not  only  resorted  to  by  the  people  to  gratify  their  fury 
against  an  obnozioas  character,  bat  it  had  the  sanction 
of  law,  and  was  a  punishment  annexed  te  more  eoor> 
mous  crimes.  The  extreme  bartiarlty  of  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  discussion ;  we  accordingly  find  it  gradually 
disused  as  civilisation  extended  iu  powerful  influence. 
Within  these  last  centuries,  in  all  the  distractions  of 
civil,  or  the  tumulu  occasioned  by  religious  fanaticism, 
we  meet  whh  no  example  of  any  one^a  being  stoned  to 
ittih.  A  modem  trsveller  informs  us,  that  lapldation, 
or  stoning  to  deatli,  is  a  punishment  at  this  time  infliC' 
ted  in  Abyssinia  for  crimes  against  religion.~7*. 

S  Ht^odnlAut.]— A  particular  description  of  this  so- 
lemntty  is  given  by  Athemsus  in  his  Ibunh  book.  They 
were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  beautiful  Hyacinthus, 
whose  story  must  be  sufficiently  bmillar ;  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  games  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They 
sontineed  three  days,  and  were  exhibited  at  Amyclc, ' 
m  Laconia.~7*.  i 


cedsmon,  and  be'ng  introduced  to  the  Ephori,* 
thus  addressed  them :  «  We  have  to  inliDrm 
you,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  ihe 
king  of  the  Modes  has  expresaed  himaelf  will- 
ing to  restore  us  our  country,  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  us  on  equitable  terms,  without 
fraud  or  collusion :  he  has  also  engaged  to  give 
OS  any  othes  country  which  we  maj  choose,  in 
addition  to  our  own.  We,  however,  though 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  hsvs 
steadily  refused  all  his  offers,  through  reverenes 
for  the  Grecian  Jui»ter,^  and  detestation  of  ths 
crime  of  treachery  to  our  conntrymeo.  We  tie 
sensible  that  it  would  be  more  toour  advanlsge 
to  accept  the  Baibarian'a  offered  friendship, 
than  continue  the  oligect  of  his  hoattlitiM  :  wt 
shall  however  be  veiy  unwilling  to  do  so.  Thus 
far  we  have  diachaiged  our  duty  to  the  Gieeks 
with  sincerity  and  candow ;  but  yo«,  who  wert 
so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  oar  be> 
coming  the  coniederatea  of  Peieia,  when  oace 
you  were  convinced  that  we  should  costiDUt 
faithful  to  Greece,  and  when  you  had  aeaiiy 
completed  the  wall  on  the  isthaue,  ihoDgkt  ne 
further  of  us  nor  of  our  danger.  Yo«  had 
agreed  with  us  jointly  to  meet  th»  Barhanan  m 
BoBOtia ;  but  you  never  fiilfilled  the  engege- 
ment,  considering  the  entiaaoe  of  tlie  eMoiy 
into  Attica  of  no  importeaee.  The  Athenians 
therefore  confess,  that  they  are  looeiiBed  against 
you,  as  having  violated  your  eofageMtnlSk  Ws 
now  require  you  inetently  to  eeod  m  auppfiea, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  oppose  the  Baibsnaa 
in  Attica.  We  haw  lailed  in  meeling  him  in 
BoBotia ;  but  we  think  the  plaioB  of  Thiia,'  in 
our  own  territories,  a  eeaveuMnt  and  pieper 
place  to  ofier  him  batUiD," 


3  Efhcri.^-4X  the  Ephori  I  have  belbra  spoken  at 
some  length,  bntl  omiasd  toraestioB  that  ths  prtaoipal 
Ephorus  was  called  Bponymns,  ss  ths  pHjwipal  AidM 
was  at  Athens,  and  for  the  same  reason,  becasse  from 
him  the  y^r  was  named  i^e^ <vevrar  m  ^i»p«.— 7T 

4  Groeiam  AipiterO-^aaeaalBS  ia  Certathiii^  cxxz. 
speaks  of  a  temple  erected  to  this  Tnpiter  nn  ■  mnnBtiis 
called  Fanhelleoium:  It  was  aaid  to  have  been  erected 
by  JBscus.  There  was  also  a  feetlval  called  the  TaxkOo 
nis,  celebrated  by  an  assembly  of  people  froei  thedillbr- 
ent  parte  of  Gresce.^-Tl 

ft  3Via.3— This  was  a  village  in  AtOea^-^ee  %s»de 
Pagi9  AtUdt.  Athens  had  ten  gates,  the  largest  «r 
which,  probably  because  the  entrance  to  the  cily  from 
Thrio,  were  called  Ports  Tbriasim.--8ee  Mamoim  i^ 
ticm  LecUatua.  The  same  gates  wars  aAsrwaidscstlii 
Dipylon.— Sse  Plutank  m  PeritU.  n«e»  -rmt  Bt*mrtmt 

wvK*s  ml  t»v  ^liTwXe*  •r9fim(t9tmt.  ItWSSalSOCSUdilfcS 

sacred  gate,  and  was  that  through  which  ^fUa  esMSd 
from  the  Pineus.  It  was  named  moisovsr  Ite  pis  «f 
Ceramicus.— 7*. 
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VIII.  The  Ephori  heafd,  but  deferred  an- 
twer&Dg  them  till  the  next  day :  when  the  mor- 
row came,  they  put  them  off  till  the  day  follow* 
mg,  and  this  they  did  for  ten  daya  auceeanTely. 
la  this  interval,  the  PeloponDeaians  proeeeuted 
with  great  ardour  on  the  iathmus  their  work  of 
the  wall,  which  they  nearly  completed.  Why 
the  Spartana  discoYered  ao  goaat  an  anxiety  on 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Athena,  leet  the 
Atbeniaoa  abould  come  lo  terraa  with  the 
Medesy  and  why  now  they  did  not  aeem  to  con- 
cern themaeWea  about  them,  ia  more  than  I  am 
able  to  explain,  nnleaa  it  waa  that  the  wall  of 
the  iathmna  wai  unfiniahed,  after  which  they 
did  not  want  the  aid  of  the  Atheniana ;  but 
when  Alexander  arrived  at  Athena,  thia  work 
waa  not  completed,  although  from  terror  of  the 
Peniana  they  eagerly  purascd  it 

IX.  The  anawer  and  motiona  of  the  Spar^ 
tana  were  finally  theae  :  on  the  day  preceding 
that  which  waa  last  appointed,  a  man  of  Tegea, 
named  Chileua,*  who  enjoyed  at  Laeedemon 
granter  reputation  than  any  other  foreigner,  in- 
quired from  one  of  the  Ephori  what  the  Athe- 
niana bad  aaid :  which  when  he  knew,  he  thua 
addraeaed  them :  '<  Thinge,  0  Ephori,  ate  thua 
diaumatanced.  If  the  Atheniana,  withdrawing 
from  onr  alliance,  diall  unite  with  the  Pemian, 
atreng  aa  our  wall  on  the  iathmua  may  be,  the 
enemy  will  atill  find  an  eaay  entrance  into  the 
Peloponaeae.  Let  us  therefore  hear  them  be- 
tan  they  do  any  thing  which  may  invoWe 
Graeoe  in  ruin." 

Z.  The  Ephori  were  ao  impreaaed  by  what 
Chileua  had  aaid,  that  without  communicating 
with  the  depuliea  of  the  diflerent  atatea,  whilst 
it  waa  yet  night,  they  aant  away  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  Spartans,  each  accompanied  by 
asven  Helots,  under  the  conduct  of  Pansaniaa, 
aoQ  of  Cleombrotns.  The  command  properly 
belonged  to  Plistarchua,''  eon  of  Leonidas;  he 
waa  yet  a  child,  and  Pausaniaa  waa  his  guardian 
and  hia  uncle.    Cleombvotua^  the  aon  of  An- 

6  ChdUua.^—'PivUTCht  in  the  'Eanj  so  often  quoted, 
takes  oecasion  in  this  place  aeyerelyto  reprotiae  Hero- 
docoa.  According  to  the  Historian,  sajrs  he,  we  are 
ui^ht  to  beUete,  that  if  uxy  private  Uisiness  had  kept 
Chileiis  at  home,  or  If  the  rites  of  private  hosphalitj  had 
not  accidentally  subsisted  betwixt  this  man  and  aome 
oi  the  Ephori,  the  splendid  victory  of  Platea  never 
iroaki  have  happened.  Surely  it  could  not  be  necesiarjr 
ta  Itdarm  a  man  of  Plutarch's  wiadom,  that  from  causea 
etpislly  insignificant,  events  not  leas  important  than  the 
oae  here  recorded  luve  proceeded.— 7*. 

7  P/if  lorekne.]— This  prince,  according  to  Paonnlas, 
died  at  a  very  early  afp,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Faaaanias  here  mentioned.— 7*. 


axandridee,  and  lather  of  Pausaniaa,  died  very 
soon  after  having  conducted  back  from  the 
isthmus  the  detachment  which  conatructed  the 
wall.  He  had  brought  them  back,  becauao, 
whilat  ofleriog  a  aacrifiee  to  determine  whether 
he  ahould  attack  the  Persian,  an  eclipse '  of 
the  sun  had  happened.  Pansaniaa  selected  as 
his  asaistant  in  command,  Euryaoactea,  aon  of 
Dorieua,  who  waa  his  relation. 

XI.  With  theae  foreca  Pausaniaa  left  Spar- 
ta :  the  deputiea,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when 
the  morning  came  WMit  to  the  Ephori,  having 
previoualy  reaolved  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities  :  «  You,  O  Lacedsmonians,"  they  ex- 
claimed, «<  lingering  here,  aolomniae  the  Hya- 
cinthia,  and  are  busy  in  your  public  gamer^ 
baaely  deserting  your  alliea.  The  Atheniana 
injured  by  you,  and  but  little  assistad  by  any 
will  make  theu  peace  with  the  Peraians  on  the 
beet  terms  they  can  obtain.  When  the  enmity 
betwixt  us  shall  have  oeaaed,  and  we  ahall  be- 
come the  king'a  allies,  we  shall  fight  with  him 
wheiever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us :  you  may 
know  therefore  what  conaeqnenoea  yon  have  to 
expect"  In  anawer  to  thia  declaration  of  the 
ambaasadora,  the  Bphori  proteated  upon  oath, 
that  they  believed  their  troopa  were  already  in 
Oreatiom,  on  thehr  march  againat  the  atian- 
geie )'  by  which  expression  they  meant  the 


8  An  een^e.]— That  an  eclipse  in  the  early  ages  of  Ig. 
noraaee  and  superstitloa  should  be  deemed  an  Inauspi- 
cious omen  seems  very  natural.  A  partial  deprivation 
of  light  or  heat,  contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience, 
and  beyond  thetr  ability  to  account  for  or  explain,  must 
to  umatored  minds  have  had  the  appearance  of  preter- 
natural interpoehioii,  and  have  seemed  expressive  of 
divine  displeasure. 

Mr.  Seldon  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  melancholy  rites  instituted  inPhiygU  In  hon- 
our of  Adonis,  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  represent 
thereby  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun.  Attea  HytM^ 
HjfBt  Aii§»t  was  the  set  formof  exclamatlonused  in  these 
mysteries,  which,  as  explained  by  Bochart,  means,  /u  es 
igniSf  Ule  at  ignU^  is  consistent  with  Seldon*s  opinion, 
and  justifies  us  In  concluding,  that  Ignis,  fire  or  heat, 
whether  solar  or  any  other,  whetiier  real  or  symlxrflcal, 
was  tfie  chief  thing  intended  and  pointed  at  In  these  mys- 
teries. Neither  Is  It  perhaps  unvrortby  of  remark,  that 
Sxekiel  was  carried  to  Uie  north  door  of  the  temple  to 
behold  the  women  lamenting  Ttkamomz  or  Adonis. 

**  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  nortli,  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  Ibr  Tharanms."'  Bxak.  Till. 
16.-7'. 

9  Tht  8lftmger9f  ^.  Bar6ari(mt.]— i  have  before  re- 
marked, that  the  ancientaused  the  word  Barbarians  in 
a  much  milder  sense  than  we  ds.  In  the  sense  In  which 
it  is  here  used,  it  occurs  in  the  following  classical  lines 
of  Milton : 

ffigh  OB  t  QuQM  of  i(iy«l  ShiB,  wMcfc  fer 
tte  ««dlk  of  Qww  or  or  IH 
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Btrbariant.  The  deputlM,  not  uodenUnding 
ihem,  reqaestcd  an  explanation.  When  the 
matter  waa  properly  repreaented  to  them,  they 
departed  with  aatoniahment  to  overtake  them, 
accompanied  by  five  thoaaand  armed  troopa 
firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta. 

XII.  Whilat  theae  were  haatening  to  the 
iathmua,  the  Argivea,*  aa  aoon  aa  they  heard  of 
the  departure  of  Pauaanlaa  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troopa  from  Sparta,  aent  one  of  their 
fleeteit  meaaengera  to  Mardoniua  in  Attica. 
They  had  before  undertaken  to  preTent  the 
Lacedemonians  iVom  taking  the  field.  When 
their  herald  arrived  at  Athena,  •*  I  am  aent," 
aaid  he  to  Mardoniua,  <•  by  the  Argivea,  to  in- 
form you  that  the  forcea  of  Sparta  are  already 
on  their  march,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  them  ;  avail  youraelf  therefore  of  this 
information."    Saying  thia,  he  returned. 

XIII.  Mardoniua,  hearing  thia,  determined 
to  atay  no  longer  in  Attica.  He  had  continued 
until  thia  time,  willing  to  aee  what  measures 
the  Athenians  would  take ;  and  he  had  refrain- 
ed from  offering  any  kind  of  injury  to  the 
Athenian  lands,  hoping  they  would  still  make 
peace  with  him.  When  it  waa  evident  that 
this  waa  not  to  be  expected,  he  withdrew  hie 
army  before  Pausaniaa  and  hia  detachment  ar- 
rived at  the  iathmua.  He  did  not  however 
depart  without  aetting  fire  to  Athena,'  and 
levelling  with  the  ground  whatever  of  the  walls, 
buildings,  or  temples,  still  remained  entire. 
He  was  induced  to  quit  hia  atation,  because  the 
country  of  Attica  waa  ill  adapted  for  cavalry, 
and  because  in  case  of  defeat  he  had  no  other 


Or  wb««  tka  fDrfeooi  cMl  with  ridiat  hul 
BhowoB  on  btf  kiaxi  tertaKe  pearl  tad  gold, 


1  The  Ar^ve«.3— Eustathias  In  Dionys.  informs  ns, 
that  Apia  having  cleared  the  Peloponnese  of  serpenu, 
named  it  from  himself  Apia.  He  was  aAerwards  deified, 
and  thence  called  Serapls,  all  which  has  a  manifest  allu- 
sion to  the  great  idol  of  the  Egyptians.  From  these  ser- 
pents probably  this  port  of  the  Peloponnese  was  called 
Argns,  for  Argus,  according  to  Hesychius,  was  used 
synonymously  with  Ophis,  Serpens.— See  Hesychius  at 
the  word  Atx*:    But  this  is  mere  conjoctnre. 

3  Fhrt  to  Atheru.^—The  late  of  Athens  has  been  Tari- 
oua.  It  waa  burned  by  Xerxes ;  the  following  year  by 
Mardoniua ;  it  was  a  Uiird  time  destroyed  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  it  received  a  Roman  gurison  to  protect 
it  against  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  tmt  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  rsTaged  and  defiiced  by  Sylla ;  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadlus  and  Honorius,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Ala- 
ric,  king  of  the  Ooiha,  and  it  is  now  as  obscure  and  in- 
significant as  it  was  once  lamous  and  splendid.  When 
In  its  glory,  the  circumference  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
alone  was  seven  miles  and  a  half.  Modem  Athens  is 
callsd  Athini^r. 


meana  of  eacape  but  thioogfa  atraita,  where  a 
handful  of  men  might  cut  off  hia  ictreaL  He 
therefore  determined  to  move  to  Thebea,  that 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  fighting  near  a 
confederate  city,  and  in  a  country  eonvenaeot 
for  hia  cavalry. 

XIV.  Mardoniua  waa  alieedy  on  hia  merdi, 
when  another  courier  came  in  haate  to  inform 
him,  that  a  aaeond  body  of  a  thoaaand  Spartans 
waa  moving  towards  Megara.  He  aoeoidingly 
deliberated  how  he  might  intercept  thia  latlcr 
party.  Turning  aaide  towards  Megara,*  he 
sent  on  his  cavalry  to  ravage  the  Megarian 
landa.  These  were  the  eitreme  limila,  oo  the 
wealem  parts  of  Burope,  to  which  the  Peraiaa 
army  penetrated. 

XY.    Another  meaaenger  now  came  to  tall 
him,  that  the  Greeka  were  aaaembied  with  gnat 
strength  at  the  isthmus,  he  therefore  tuned 
back  through  Decelea.    The   Boaotian  eMefii 
bad  employed    their   Aaopian    neighboaia  aa 
guidea,  who    conducted    Mardoniua    firat    ta 
Sphendaleaa,  and  thenoe  to  Taoagrm.  At  Tana 
gra,  Mardoniua  paaaed  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  came  to  Scoloa,  in  the  Theban  territory. 
Here  the  landa  of  the  Thebana,  though  the 
frienda  and  allies  of  the  Modes,  were  laid  vraala, 
not  from  any  enmity,  but  from  the  urgent  ne 
ceaaitiea  of  the  army.    The  general  waa  dcv 
oua  to  fortiff  hia  camp,  and  to  have  aome  place 
of  refuge  in  caae  of  defeat.    Hia  camp  extend* 
ed  from  Eiythra,  by  HyaisB,  aa  far  aa  Pialea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aaopua.    It  waa  protected 
by  a  wall  which  did  not  continue  the  whole 
extent  of  the  camp,  but  which  occupied  a  space 
of  ten  atadia  in  each  of  the  font  fronta.  Whilst 
the  Barbariana  were  employed  on  thia  woik, 
Attaginus,  the  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Thdmn,  gave 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  to  which  Macdo- 
nius  and  fifty  Peraiana  of  the  highest  rank  were 
invited.    They  accepted  the  aummona,  and  the 
feast  waa  given  at  Thebea. 

XVI.  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  1 
received  from  Theraander,  an  Orehomeniao, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  his  coootxymen. 
He  informed  me  that  he  waa  one  of  fifty  The- 
bana whom  Attaginua  at  the  aame  time  inrited. 
They  were  ao  disposed  at  the  entertainment, 

3  Megara]  —Was  at  the  point  of  middle  dislaooe  be- 
twixt Athens  and  Corinth :  it  took  iu  aaine  ehbar  Avm 
Megaras,  a  son  of  Neptune,  or  Megaxeus,  a  son  of  ApoUa> 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Euclid  the  Socratic,  and  of 
Thaognia.  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  6k- 
ily.  The  Megan  here  menUoned  retail  tu  aadssl 
name.— 7*. 
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that  a  Theb«n  and  a  Penian  were  on  the  same 
coach.*  After  the  feait  they  began  to  drink 
cheerfaUy,  when  the  Penian  who  waa  on  the 
aame  couch,  aiked  him  in  Greek,  « What 
ooontryman  he  waa  1*'  he  replied,  «  An  Oi^ 
chomenian."  •*  Well,*'  anawered  the  Pennan, 
«  since  we  have  feasted  together,  and  partaken 
of  the  same  tibationa,'  I  would  wuh  to  impieas 
upon  your  mind  something  which  may  induce 
yon  to  remember  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  you  to  provide  for  your  own  aecurity. 
Tou  aee  the  Petsiana  preeent  at  thia  banquet, 
and  you  know  what  forces  were  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  the  riTcr ;  of  all  these  in  a  short 
interral  veiy  few  will  remain."  Whilst  he  was 
saying  this,  the  Persian  wept  Hia  neighbour, 
astonished  at  the  remark,  replied:  "Doea  it 
not  become  yon  to  communicate  thia  to  Mar- 
donius,  and  to  those  next  him  in  dignity  V* 
**  My  friend,"  returned  the  Persian,  « it  is  not 
for  man  to  counteract  the  decisions  of  provi- 
dence. Confidence  is  seldom  obtained  to  the 
most  obvious  truths.  A  multitude  of  Persians 
think  aa  I  do ;  but  like  me,  they  follow  what 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  in 
human  life  ia  more  to  be  lamented,  than  that  a 


A  OnOu  $am»  eoueh.'y-The  ancients.  In  man  remote 
Umee,  set  at  table  aa  we  do.  Homer  represents  people 
as  sHting  ronnd  a  table.  Yet  the  custom  of  reclining  on 
a  co«ich  at  meals  must  have  been  practised  very  early, 
as  Is  evident  from  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  Ro- 
mans also,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic^  saj^  ;»'aA9 
Montfaueon,  expressing  his  surprise  At  this,  Inquires 
what  conld  possibly  induce  the  Romans,  as  they  became 
more  luxurious  and  voluptuous,  to  adopt  a  custom  much 
less  convenient  and  easy.  He  proceeds  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing reason  from  Mercurialis,  who  says,  that  they  first 
began  to  eat  in  a  reclining  auhude  when  the  use  of  the 
bath  became  bshionable ;  it  was  their  custom  to  bathe 
before  supper  ;  alter  tnthing  to  lie  down,  and  have  their 
sapper  placed  before  them ;  It  soon  became  universally 
the  practice  to  eat  in  that  posture.  Hel  iogabalus  had  his 
sleeping  beds  and  table  beds  of  solid  silver.— Jtoe  Mont- 
/aueom,  vol.  ill.  74  See  also  Banner's  Observations  on 
ftasages  of  Scripture,  from  which  I  extract  Uie  following: 

«  The  Persian  carvings  at  Persepolis  frequently  ex- 
hibit  a  venerable  personage  sttUng  in  a  sort  of  high-rais- 
ed chair,  with  a  {botsiool ;  but  the  latter  sovereigns  of 
that  country  have  aat  with  their  legs  under  them  on  some 
carpet  or  cushion  laid  on  the  floor,  like  their  subjects. 
Two  very  ancient  colossal  statues  in  Egypt  are  placed 
on  cubical  stones,  In  the  same  attitude  we  make  use  of 
In  sHiing."  In  like  manner,  we  find  the  figures  on  the 
ancient  Syrian  coins  are  represented  silting  on  seats  as 
we  do.— r. 

6  fib#iM  libati<m$.^—Tht  Greek  is,  i^oWavf o«,  which 
perhaps  might  as  well  have  been  rendered,  drank  of  the 
same  cup.  This  expression  occurs  with  great  beauty 
and  eAct  in  the  lively  allegorical  description  which  Na- 
than gives  David  uf  his  conduct.  **  It  did  eat  of  his  own 
It,  tmd  drank  (/Mm  awn  ctip,'*  &c.— 7*. 


wise  man  should  have  so  little  influence.*'  This 
information  I  received  from  Thersander  the 
Orchomenian,  who  also  told  me  that  he  related 
the  same  to  many,  before  the  battle  of  Platea. 

XVII.  Whilst  MardoniuB  was  stationed  in 
Bceotia,  all  the  Greeks  who  were  attached  to 
the  Persians  supplied  him  with  troops,  and 
joined  him  in  hb  attack  on  Athena ;  the  Pho- 
oeans  alone  did  not :  these  had  indeed,  and 
with  apparent  ardour,  favoured  the  Medes,  not 
from  inclination  but  necessity.  A  few  days 
after  the  entertainment  given  at  Thebes,  they 
arrived  with  a  thousand  well  armed  troops  under 
the  command  of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most 
popular  citixcns.  Mardonius,  on  their  follow- 
ing him  to  Thebes,  sent  some  horsemen,  com* 
mending  them  to  halt  by  themselves  in  the 
plain  where  they  were :  at  the  aame  moment 
all  the  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight.  A 
rumour  instantly  circulated  among  those  Greeks 
who  were  in  the  Persian  camp,  that  the  Pho- 
ceans  were  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
cavalty.  The  same  also  spread  among  the 
Phoceans ;  on  which  account  their  leader  Har- 
mocydes thus  addressed  them :  My  friends,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  destined  to  perish  by 
the  swords  of  these  men,  and  from  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Thessalians.  Let  each  man  there- 
fore prove  his  valour.  It  is  better  to  die  like 
men,  exerting  ourselves  in  our  own  defence, 
than  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  slain  tamely  and 
without  resistance :  let  these  Barbariana  know 
that  the  men  whose  deaths  they  meditste  are 
Greeks." 

XVIII.  With  these  words  Harmocydes  ani- 
mated his  countrymen.  When  the  cavalry  had 
surrounded  them,  they  rode  up  ss  if  to  destroy 
them  ;  they  made  a  show  of  hurling  their  wea- 
pons, which  some  of  them  probably  did.  The 
Phoceans  upon  this  closed  their  ranks,  and  on 
every  part  fronted  the  enemy.  The  Persians, 
seeing  this,  faced  about  and  retired.  I  am  not 
able  to  decide  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thessalians,  the  Phoceans  were  actually  doom- 
ed to  death ;  or  whether,  observing  them  deter* 
mined  to  defend  themselves,  the  Persians  re- 
tired from  the  fear  of  receiving  some  injury 
themselves,  and  as  if  they  had  been  ao  ordered 
by  Mardonius,  merely  to  make  experiment  of 
their  valour.  After  the  cavalry  were  withdrawn, 
a  herald  came  to  them  on  the  part  of  Mard(h> 
nius:  *<  Men  of  Phocis,"  he  exclaimed,  *«be 
not  alarmed ;  you  have  given  a  proof  of  resolu* 
tion  which  Mardoniua  had  been  taught  not  to 
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expect ;  asaist  nm  tlicKfore  in  tbe  war  with 
alacrity,  for  yoa  shall  neither  outdo  me  nor  the 
king  in  gcnerositj.'*  The  above  is  what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  Phooeans. 

XIX  The  Lacedemonians  arriving  at  the 
isthmus,^  fortified  their  camp.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  to  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesiana, 
all  were  unwilling  to  be  sarpassed  bj  the  Spar- 
tana,  as  ¥rell  they  who  were  actuated  by  a  love 
of  theb  country,  as  they  who  had  seen  the  La- 
cedKmonians  proceed  on  their  march.  The 
victims  which  were  sacrificed  having  a  favour* 
able  appearance,  they  left  the  isthmua  in  a  body, 
and  came  to  Eleosis.  The  sacrifices  at  this 
place  being  again  auspicious,  they  continued  to 
advance,  haviog  been  joined  at  Elevsis  by  the 
Athenians,  who  had  passed  over  from  Salamia. 
On  their  arrival  at  ErythrB,  in  Boeotia,  they 
first  learned  that  the  Barbarians  were  encamp- 
ed near  the  Asopus ;  consulting  upon  which, 
they  marched  forward  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithcron.' 

XX.  As  they  did  not  descend  into  the  plain,* 


1  Ai  the  i9thmM».y-DMorw  Stealas  mjB,  that  th« 

FeloponneflianB,  arriving  at  the  inhmus,  agreed  wilbout 
reaerre  to  take  tbe  following  nath : 

*  I  will  not  prefer  Itfis  to  liberty ;  I  will  not  desert  my 
commanders,  living  or  dead ;  I  will  grsM  burial  to  sU 
the  allies  who  shall  perish  in  the  contest ;  after  having 
▼anquidied  the  Barbarians,  I  will  not  destroy  any  city 
which  contribgled  to  tlieir  del^t :  I  will  not  rebuild  any 
temple  which  they  have  burned  or  ovtrtomed ;  taui  I 
will  leave  them  in  their  present  condition,  as  a  roonn- 
ment  to  posterity  of  tbe  impiety  of  the  Barbarians.** 

Lycnrgns  says,  and  with  great  probaMllty,  that  this 
oath  was  taken  t^  the  confederates  at  Flatea.— Xafwr^. 
contra  Leocreton,  The  oath  is  there  preserved,  but  it 
differs  In  some  respect :  it  adds,  "  I  will  decimate  all 
those  who  have  taken  part  with  the  Barbarians.**— X«r* 
eker. 

2  Ciiharm.y-Thla  place  was  particularly  eminent 
for  the  sacrifices  to  Bacchus.— See  Virg.  JSn.  v.  301. 

qndb  caoflBotii  odb  Mcrk 

Thgrn  iibi  andito  rfhualut  faktaric*  ftteete 

Oi]{hi)  DOdnnMMijw  Toat  dmora  CltlHERiB.  7. 

3  hi9  IAefi/mn.>-I>luiarch  velates  some  particulars 
prsvlotts  to  this  erent,  which  are  worth  transcribing. 

Whilst  Greece  found  itself  brought  to  a  most  delicate 
crisis,  some  Athenian  citizens  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  place,  seeing  themselves  ruined  by  the  war,  and  con- 
sidering thai  with  their  eflbcu  they  had  also  lost  their 
credit  and  their  influence,  held  some  secret  meeting^ 
and  determined  to  destroy  the  popular  government  of 
Athens :  in  which  project  if  they  fiiiled,  they  resolved  to 
ruin  the  slate,  and  surrender  Greece  to  the  Barbariaas. 
This  conspiracy  had  already  made  some  progress,  when 
h  was  discovered  to  Aristides.  He  at  first  was  greatly 
alarmed,  from  the  juncture  at  which  h  happened ;  but 
as  he  knew  not  the  precise  number  of  conspiramrs,  he 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  neglect  an  af&ir  of  so  great 
importance,  and  yet  not  to  investigate  It  too  minutely  in 
order  lo  give  those  concerned  opportunity  to  repent 
lis  sailsAed  himself  with  arrsstii^  sight  of  ihs  ooaqiirs- 


Mardonius  sent  agaiitft  them  the  whole  of  ha 
cavalry,  under  the  comnand  of  ManBtias»  osU 
ed  by  the  Gneeka  Maciaiiia.  He  was  s  Per* 
sian  of  distinction,  and  waa  on  this  ocessiaQ 
mounted  on  a  Nissean  horaa,^  dscoiatsd  with  a 
bridle  of  gold,  and  other  splendid  tnppiogg. 
When  they  came  near  Obm  Greeks,  thsy  sttuk- 
ed  them  in  aquadrooa,  dad  them  eeoiidRable 
injuiy ,  and  by  way  of  inaolt  cattsd  tbaa  WOMB. 

XXI«  The  situation  of  thaMagarisMbeiag 
moat  easy  of  access,  waa  moat  ssposed  to  tbe 
enemy's  attack.  Being  baldly  piwsd  fay  tbe 
Barbariana,  thcj  sent  a  havaid,  who  thai  sd- 
dreased  the  Gxcdan  eommanden:  «We  Ife- 
garians,  O  alliea,  are  nnable  to  ataad  the  died 
of  the  enemy's  cavaliy  in  onr  prascnt  poiilion: 
nevertbeleas,  though  dooaly  prsawd,  w»  nub 
a  vigoroos  and  valiant  irtiatanfe.  If  yoa  us 
notipeedy  in  relieviog  ua,  we  shall  be  oonpeH- 
ed  to  quit  the  fidd."  After  this  report  ef  die 
benalda,  Panaaniaa  wiahed  to  see  if  sny  ef  tbe 
Oreeka  woold  voliintarSy  ofisr  UieiiiselvM  le 
take  the  post  of  the  M  egarians.  AU  nfciei 
azeept  a  dioaen  band  of  three  hnodied  Atb^ 
niana,  commanded  by  Olympiedon»  the  eoa  ef 
Lampon. 

XXIL  This  body,  which  took  upon  itedf 
the  defence  of  a  post  declined  by  all  the  other 
Greeka  encamped  at  ErythiB,  broogfat  with 
them  a  band  of  archers.  The  engigeaieDt, 
after  an  obetinate  dispute,  termmatcd  thus: 
The  enemies'  horse  attacked  in  squtdroDi; 
tfe^ateed  ofMasiatius,  being  conspicuoae  sbove 
the  rest,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  so  e^ 
row ;  it  reared,  and  becoming  unnily  fimn  tbe 
pain  of  the  wound,  threw  its  rider.  The 
Athenians  ru^ed  upon  bin,  seiaed  the  bone, 
and  notwithstanding  his  resistance,  killed  Mt^ 
sistios.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  bad  aooe 
difficulty,  on  accoimt  of  his  armour*  Over  • 
purple  tunic  he  wore  a  breast-plate  covend 
with  plates  of  gold.  This  icpeUed  ail  tbeir 
blowa,  which  aome  person  pcrestnagi  kilied 

tore ;  of  iheee,  two  as  the  roost  guilty  ««ri  ln">"'^ 
proceeded  against,  but  they  oottrived  to  escspt.  1m 
rest  he  dismisaed,that  they  might  show  thsiriv|»o(MC« 

by  their  valour,  telling  them  thai  a  battle  el«o«WJ«  V* 
great  tribunal  to  determine  their  sincere  and  |oodis- 
teniions  to  their  country ^iPbitarcA'f  L^^^f*^*^^ 
'-Lareher. 

4  Macon  A«v«.>-These  horses  are  meatloorf  •»  w- 
maikaUe  for  their  sice,  in  Thalia, ciaS.  *^*{* 
book  the  1  lib,  that  they  were  used  bjr  kinf»»  ^rZ 
best  and  largest  breed,  Aftrt9»(  e»ri  ••»  ^«y '♦'♦•«!j7' 
are  said  to  have  been  all  of  a  golden  colour,  i»*««  i**^ 
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mm  by  wounding  him  in  the  eye.*  The  death 
of  Maeietive  wee  unknown  to  the  rest  of  hie 
troope;  they  did  not  aee  him  &U  from  his 
horaot  and  were  ignorant  of  hii  fate^  their  at- 
tention being  entirely  occupied  by  euceeeding 
in  regular  equadrona  to  the  charge.  At  length 
making  a  eland,  they  perceived  themaelTce 
wiihoQt  a  leader.  Upon  thie  they  mutually 
animated  each  other,  uad  ruehed  in  with  united 
form  upon  the  enemy,  to  bring  off  the  body  * 
of  Maaietiue. 

XXni.  The  Atheniane  aeeing  Aem  ad- 
vance no  longer  in  eueoeaaiTe  equadrona,  but  in 
a  eoUeeted  body,  called  eut  lor  relieil  While 
the  infiuitTy  were  moving  to  their  support,  the 
body  of  Masiiline  wae  vigorously  disputed. 
Wlkile  the  three  hundred  were  elone,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  and  recede  from  the 
body ;  but  ether  totem  coming  to  their  relief, 
the  <iavaliy  in  their  turn  gave  way,  and,  with 
the  body  of  their  leader,  lost  a  great  number 
of  their  men.  Retiring  for  the  space  of  two 
stadia^  they  held  a  consultation,  and  bang  with- 
out a  oommander,  determined  to  return  to 
MaEdomus. 

JLXiV.  On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the 
death  of  Maeistius  spread  a  general  sorrow 
through  the  army,  and  greatly  aiBicted  Mardo- 
niim  himaelC^  They  cut  off  the  hair  from 
themeelves,  their  horses,  and  their  beasts  of 
burden,  and  all  Boeotia  resounded  with  their 
cries  and  lamentations.  The  man  they  had 
lost  was  next  to  Mardonius,  most  esteemed  by 
the  Persians  and  the  king.  Thus  the  Bar- 
beriane  in  their  manner  honoured  the  deceased 
Masistius. 

XXY,  The  Greeks  having  not  only  sustained 
but  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  were  in- 
spired with  increasing  resolution.  The  body 
of  Masietiua,  which  from  its  beauty  and  size 


B  Iktks  e]f§.2—V\atMnhf  In  his  lUt  of  Arittides,  saya 
dial  Mssittias  wss  killed  \jf  a  wmtnd  through  the  open- 
iog  of  his  belmei. 

g  Bring  tfftJu  bc^.y-TMa  wms  eonaldered  at  a  high 
polat  of  honour  bi  ancient  military  service.  Some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  Homer  are  ioand  in  his  deacripUons 
of  battles  about  the  dead  bodies  of  the  daln.  The  soper- 
stitious  ideas  which  prevailed,  from  the  cirevmstance  of 
a  deceased  relative's  not  receiving  the  ritee  of  bnrlal, 
an  beaniAinj  employed  by  Sophocles  In  his  Ant^ne, 
U  seems  a  very  natural  fampulse,  but  1  remember  no 
other  Instance  where  the  Persians  appear  to  have  been 
tenachms  with  respect  to  this  prejudice.  Their  obetlna- 
cy  oo  Ibis  occasion  might  Increase  In  the  proportion  In 
which  they  saw  H  exercised  by  their  adversaries.  On 
the  costoms  of  the  Persians  with  respect  to  tbelr  dead, 
sss  book  1.  e.  cxl.  and  note  125.— 7. 


deserved  admiration,  xfty  placed  on  a  carriage, 
and  passed  through  the  ranks,^  while  all  quitted 
their  stations  to  view  it  They  afterwards 
determined  to  remove  to  Platea;  they  thought 
tliis  a  more  commodious  place  for  a  camp  than 
Erythra,  as  well  for  other  reesons  as  becauee 
there  wae  plenty  of  water.  To  thie  place,  near 
which  is  the  fountain  of  Gargaphie,  they  re- 
solved to  go  and  pitch  a  regularly  fortified  camp. 
Taking  their  arms,  they  proceeded  by  the  foot 
of  CithoBron,  and  paesing  Hysia,  came  to  Platea 
They  drew  themselvee  up  in  regula/  divisions 
of  the  diflerent  nations  near  the  fountain  of 
Gargaphie'  and  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Andro- 
crates,'  some  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  others 
on  the  plain. 

ZXYI.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
nations,  a  violent  dbpute  aroee  betwixt  the 
Tegeans  and  Athenians,  each  asserting  their 
claim  to  one  of  the  wings,  in  vindication  of 
which  they  appealed  to  their  former  as  well  aa 
more  recent  exploits.  The  Tegeans  spoke  to 
this  effect :  «  The  post  which  we  now  claim 
has  ever  been  given  us  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  made  beyond 
the  Peloponnese :  we  not  only  speak  of  ancient 
but  of  lees  distant  periods.  After  the  death  of 
Enrystheus,  when  the  Heradids  ^  made  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  Pdoponnese,  the  rank 
we  now  vindicate  was  allowed  us  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  In  conjunction  with  the  Achaans 
and  lonians,  who  then  poesessed  the  Pelopon- 
nese, we  advanced  as  alliee  to  the  isthmus,  en- 
camping opposite  to  those  who  were  endeav- 
ouring to  return.  At  that  time  Hyllos  made 
a  propoeition  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  two 
armiee,  but  that  the  Peloponnesians  should  se- 
lect the  braveet  man  of  all  their  army  to  engage 


7  TTtrough  Ifts  ra»iA;.>-ThDS  in  the  twenty<second 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  direcu  the  body  of  Hector  lo 
be  carried  for  inspection  through  the  Grecian  army. 

UMswbUe  7«  ■OQi  of  CiMC*  in  triamph  briof 
The  «arp«  otBedor,  aad  jponr  Iteoi  aiog  i 
B»  thii  tha  nag,  dow  oMiTiac  toivwdcltealMM  2 
Hector  it  dead,  and  Ukn  h  no  moiv.— T. 

8  Gargt^lie.J— This  place  is  celebrated  in  poetic  sto- 
ry iiT  being  the  place  where  Actaon  was  devosmd  by 
his  dogs.—?*. 

9  ilndrocro/M.]— Androcratea  had  twen  anciently  a 
Platean  commander. 

10  Meraelida.y-Th\B  speech  of  the  Tegaat*  does  not 
to  me  seem  remarkably  wise.  They  had  better,  lahoald 
suppose,  have  spoken  but  very  tenderly  of  iheir  exploits 
against  the  HeracUd»  In  the  presence  of  their  imma. 
diaie  descendants,  who  to  punish  their  arrogance  mi|hl 
naturally  enough  assign  the  superiority  to  their  rivals 
although  their  pretenswns  were  not  so  well 
iMrdHr. 
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nim  in  lingle  combat,  upon  certain  tenns.  The 
Peloponnesians  assented,  and  an  oath  was 
taken  to  this  effect :  If  Hyllos  conquered  the 
Peloponnesian  chief,  the  Heraclids  should  be 
aufiered  to  resume  their  paternal  inheritance, 
if  Hyllus  was  ▼anquished,  the  |leraclid»  were 
to  retire,  nor  during  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  make  any  effort  to  return  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Echemus  the  son  of  (Enopus,  and 
grandson  of  Phegeus,*  our  leader  and  prince, 
was  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  Toice  of 
all  the  ccftifoderates.  He  encountered  Hyllus, 
and  slew  him.  From  this  exploit,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiahs  of  that  period  assigned  us  many 
lionourable  distinctions  which  we  still  retain, 
and  this  in  particular,  that  as  often  as  any  ez- 
tpedttion  should  be  made  by  their  joint  forces, 
^e  should  command  one  of  the  wings.  With 
70U,  O  Lacednmonians,  we  do  not  enter  into 
•competition,  we  are  willing  that  you  should 
take  your  post  in  which  wing  you  think  proper ; 
the  command  of  the  other,  which  has  so  long 
been  allowed  us,  we  claim  now.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  action  we  have  recited,  we  are  cer- 
tainly more  worthy  of  this  post  than  the  Athe- 
nians. On  your  account,  O  Spartans,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  hsTe  fought 
again  and  again  with  success  and  glory.  Let 
not  then  the  Athenians  be  on  this  occasion 
preferred  to  us ;  for  they  have  never  in  an 
equal  manner  distinguished  themselves  in  past 
•or  in  more  recent  periods." 

XXYH.  The  Athenians  made  this  reply  : 
«  We  are  well  aware,  that  the  motive  of  our 
^assembling  here  is  not  to  spend  our  time  in 
altercations,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarians ;  but 
since  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  urge  on 
the  part  of  the  Tegeate  their  ancient  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged 
to  assert  that  right,  which  we  receive  from  our 
-ancestors,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Arcadians  as 
long  as  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  well.  These 
Heraclide,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have 
■slain  at  the  isthmus,  after  being  rejected  by  all 
.the  Greeks  with  whom  they  wished  to  take 
irefuge  from  the  servitude  of  the  people  of  My- 
cens,  found  a  secure  retreat  with  us  alone.  In 
conjunction  with  them  we  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  Eurystheus,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  those  who  at  that  time  possessed 
the   Peloponnese.    The  Argives,  who  under 

1  PAcf etw.]— Larcher,  on  the  authority  ofPausanias, 
proposes  to  read  Cepheus,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so. 
Osfhsuf  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 


Polynices  fought  against  Thebes,  remaining 
unburied,'  we  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  Cadmeans,  recovered  the  bodies,  and  in- 
terred them  in  our  country  at  Elemis.'  A 
farther  instance  of  our  prowess  was  exhibited 
in  our  repulsion  of  the  Aroaiona,^  who  advanc- 
ed from  the  river  Thermodon,  to  invade  At- 
tica. We  were  no  leas  conspicuous  at  the  nefe 
of  Troy.  But  this  recital  is  vain  and  usekit; 
the  people  who  were  then  iUustrions  migbt 
now  be  base,  or  dastards  then  might  now  be 
heroes.  Enough  therefore  of  the  exampks  of 
our  former  glory,  though  we  are  still  able  to 
introduce  more  and  greater ;  for  if  any  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  merited  re- 
nown, we  may  clum  this,  and  more  also.  On 
that  day  we  alone  contended  with  the  Pemsn, 
and  after  a  glorious  and  successful  oontcit,ipers 
victorious  over  an  army  of  forty-eix  dil&rent  na- 
tions :  which  action  must  confessedly  entitle  os 
to  the  post  we  claim ;  but  in  the  present  stite 
of  affairs,  all  dispute  about  rank  is  nnreasooa- 
ble ;  we  are  ready,  O  Lacedemonians,  to  oppose 
the  enemy  wherever  yon  shall  ehoooe  to  statieo 
us.  Wherever  we  may  be,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  behave  like  men.  Lead  ui,  tiier«fore,we 
are  ready  to  obey  you." 

2  OMmried.'J'-ThB  sentiments  of  the  anctsBts,  with 
reqiecl  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  renaaining  onbiincd, 
cannot  be  better  ezpresied  than  In  the  following  Itneiaf 
Homer,  which  I  give  in  tlie  version  of  Pope.  The  fbadt 
of  Fatroclus,  in  the  38d  book,  thus  addresses  Adulkf  v 

▲od  dotfa  AduUM  (Ibw  Ote  linAan  aM) 

SMfa  07  AcUIlai,  hto  Mrodw  dMl  t 

Iiri»  I  It— I  lu»  JbotK  twMiiwit  mn ; 

Silt  DOW  foifol,  I  «ud«r  in  Owair. 

Lai  my  pale  eorpia  Ike  rttw  fir  bwU  kMV, 

And  give  ne  flBtrmnoe  Ib  On  nealaH  I)d0v ; 

T1U  (hen  Om  i|irft  Sb1«  BO  iwiB«  pfac% 

But  ben  aad  (bo*  lbs  ontodied  ipadrai  4 

Tbe  mgnal  deed  sRMBd  Ae  ibrk  I 

IbtMd  to  CMM  flw  {mmnble 

Nov  flM  Iby  bud :  fer  to  the  I 

Wbea  once  we  pee,  fte  BDol  Ml 

Wbenoace  Ibeleit  taneel  fluH 

No  Mfc  AaU  Bicel  icbiOci  aad  bh  I 
Upon  this  translation  of  Mr.  Pope  I  may  be  tiiomA 
remarking,  thai  in  the  fourth  line,  the  expresiioQ,  ''I 
wander  in  the  air,"  is  not  in  Homer.  Homer  eonteais 
himself  with  sayingi  "  Tou  did  not  neglect  me  liting, 
but  dead."  The  seventh  line  also  ia  not  in  HoiMr: 
**  Till  then  the  spirit,"  &e.  It  is  implied  peihafv,  tnt  cer- 
tainly not  expresaed.  It  may  seem  caTillIng  to  <inrrd 
with  the  ephhet  **  irremeable"  in  the  tenth  line:  I  raa 
only  say  it  ia  not  in  Homer,  who  merely  s^ya,  «rif  r* 
T  Aikf  1 0 ,  over  the  river.  "  For  to  the  brtber  riioWi  wben 
once  we  pass,"  in  lines  eleven  and  twelve,  arc  notfinuMl 
in  Homer.— 7! 

3  .^  J;2eu«t8.>-Paa8anias  as  well  as  Herodotas  ar 
sorts  that  these  bodies  were  InurredatEleofia— PsMBb 
1.  i.  c.  39. 

4  i4maroiu.]— Concerning  the  Aaaxon^  see  InmH 
Melpomene,  chap.  ex. 
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XXVIII.  When  the  Athenians  had  thus 
delivered  their  sentiments,  the  Lacedemonians 
were  onanimons  in  declaring  that  the  Arca- 
dians must  yield  to  the  people  of  Athens  the 
command  of  one  of  the  wings.  They  accord- 
ingly tool^  their  station  in  preference  to  the 
Tegeatae.  The  Greeks  who  came  afterwards, 
with  those  who  were  present  before,  were  thns 
disposed.  The  Lacedsmonians  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  occupied  the  right  wing ; 
of  these  five  thousand  were  Spartans,  who  were 
followed  by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots  lightly 
armed,  allowing  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan. 
The  Tegeats,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
were  placed  by  the  Spartans  next  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  their  valour,  and  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  Nearest  the  Tegeats  were  five 
thousand  Corinthians,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  request  to  Pausanias,  had  contiguous  to 
them  three  hundred  Potidoens  of  Pallene. 
Next  in  order  were  six  hundred  Arcadians  of 
Orchomene,  three  thousand  Sicyonians,  eight 
hundred  Epidaurians,  and  a  thousand  Troezen- 
iaus.  Contiguous  to  these  last,  were  two  hun- 
dred Lepreats ;  next  to  whom  were  four  hun- 
dred Myceneans  and  Tirynthians.  Stationed 
by  the  Tirynthians  were  in  regular  succession 
a  thousand  Phliasians,  three  hundred  Hermon- 
iaos,  six  hundred  Eretrians  and  Styreans :  next 
came  four  hundred  Chalcidians,  five  hundred 
Ampraciats,  eight  hundred  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians ;  to  whom  two  hundred  Paleans 
of  Cephallenia,  and  five  hundred  ^ginetc, 
successively  joined.  Three  thousand  Mega- 
nans  and  six  hundred  Plateaus  Were  contiguous 
to  the  Athenians,  who  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  occupied  the  left  wing  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  army. 

XXIX.  The  amount  of  this  army,  inde- 
pendent of  the  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan, 
was  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
all  of  them  completely  armed  and  drawn  toge- 
ther to  repel  the  Barbarian.  Of  the  light- 
armed  troops  were  the  thirty-five  thousand 
Helots,  each  well  prepared  for  battle,  and 
thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  attendant  on 
the  Lacedemonians  and  other  Greeks,  reckon- 
ing a  light  armed  soldier  to  every  man ;  the 
whole  of  these  therefore  amounted  to  sixty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred. 

XXX.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
army  assembled  at  Platea,  including  both  the 
beivy  and   the   light-armed   troops^  was  one 


hundred  eight  thousand  two  hundred  men  ; 
adding  to  these  one  thousand  and  eight  hun- 
dred Thespians  who  were  with  the  Greeks, 
but  without  arms,  the  complete  number  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  These  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.^ 

XXXL  The  Barbarian  army  having  ceased 
to  lament  Masistius,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that 
the  Greeks  were  advanced  to  Platea,  marched 
also  to  that  part  of  the  Asopus  nearest  to  it ; 
where  they  were  thus  disposed  by  Mardonius. 
Opposed  to  the  liacedemonians  were  the  Per- 
sians, who,  as  they  were  superior  in  number, 
fronted  the  Tegeate  also.  Of  this  body  the 
select  part  was  opposed  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
the  less  effective  to  the  Tegeate.  In  making 
which  arrangement,  Mardonius  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Thebans.  Next  to  the  Persians 
were  the  Modes,  opposed  to  the  Corinthians, 
Potideans,  Orchomenians,  and  Sicyonians, 
The  Bactrians  were  placed  next,  to  encounter 
the  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Lepreata,  Tiryn- 
thians, Myceneans,  and  Phliasians.  Contiguous 
to  the  Bactrians  the  Indians  were  disposed,  in 
opposition  to  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Sty- 
reans, and  Chalcidians.  The  St^ns,  next  in 
order,  fronted  the  Ampraciate,  Anactorians, 
Leucadians,  Paleans,  and  ^ginete.  The 
Athenians,  Plateaus,  and  Magareans  were  ul- 
timately faced  by  the  BoDotians,  Locrians,  Me- 
lians,  Thessalians,  and  a  thousand  Phoceans. 
All  the  Phoceans  did  not  assist  the  Medes ; 
some  of  them  about  Parnassus,  favoured  the 
Greeks,  and  from  that  station  attacked  and 
harassed  both  the  troops  of  Mardonius  and 
those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  with  him.  The 
Macedonians  and  Thessalianswere  also  oppos- 
ed to  the  Athenians. 

XXXII.  In  this  manner  Mardonius  ar- 
ranged those  nations  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  illustrious ;  with  these 
were  promiscuously  mixed  bodies  of  Phrygians, 
Thracians,   Mysians,   Peonians,  and    others. 


6  Of  the  AjKpua.^'^hn  ingenious  plan  of  this  baule, 
j/tkh  TDBj  gWe  the  reader  a  general  Mea  of  the  re- 
spective flitoations  of  the  two  armiea,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Voyage  dn  Jeune  Anacharsis.  In  the  defcripilon 
of  placea,  eTery  succeeding  obsenration  of  diflferent  tra- 
vellers confirms  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  Herodotus. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Wood  speaks  thus:  "I  woald  not 
encourage  that  difOdsnce  in  Herodotus  which  has  b1> 
ready  been  carried  too  far.  Were  I  to  give  my  opinion 
of  him,  haying  followed  him  through  most  of  the  couu 
tries  which  he  Tisited,  I  would  say,  that  he  is  a  writer 
of  veracity  in  his  description  of  what  he  Mie,  but  of 
credulity  in  his  relations  of  what  he  heard."  -T, 
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To  the  above  might  be  added  the  BthiopiaDs, 
and  thoae  Bgyptians  named  Hermotybiane  and 
Calasirians,*  who  alone  of  that  country  follow 
the  profession  of  anna.  These  had  formerly 
aenred  on  board  the  fleet,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  to  the  land  forces  by  Mardonius 
when  at  Pbalerum :  the  Egyptians  had  not 
been  reckoned  with  those  forces  which  Xerxes 
led  against  Athens.  We  have  before  remarked 
that  the  Barbarian  army  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  the  number  of  the 
Greek  confederates  of  Mardonius,  as  it  was 
never  taken,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  as  far  as 
conjecture  may  determine,  they  amounted  to 
fiAy  thousand.  8uch  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  infantry  ;  the  cavalry  were  posted  apart  by 
themselves. 

XXXIII.  Both  armies  being  thus  ranged 
in  nations  and  squadrons,  on  the  following  day 
offered  sacrifices.  The  diviner  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks  was  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Anti- 
ochus,  who  had  accompanied  the  Grecian  army 
in  this  character.  He  was  an  Elean  of  the 
race  of  Jamidc,'  and  of  the  family  of  Cly  tiadas, 
but  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Lace- 
demonian citizen.  Having  consulted  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  his  ofispring, 
the  Pythian  informed  him,  he  should  be 
victorious  in  five  remarkable  contests.  Tia- 
amenus  not  understanding  this,  applied  him- 
self to  gymnastic  exercises,  presuming  it  was 
here  he  was  to  expect  renown  and  victory :  be- 
coming, therefore,  a  competitor  in  the  Pent- 
athlon, he  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  except  that 
of  wrestling,'  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  Hier- 
onymus,  an  Andrian.  The  Lacediemonians, 
however,  applying  the  oracular  declaration  to 
Tisamenus  not  to  gymnastic  but  military  con- 
testa,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  by  money 
to  accompany  their  kings,  the  Heraclids,  as  a 


1  &nmoiykitm»mdCaiaauiana.}-999  bookEoterpe, 
c.  cLxiv. 

3  Jamidtt^^—Thb  &milie>  of  the  Jamidn,  Clytlads, 
and  Telliadw,  seem  to  hat«  been  all  soothiajrers,  with 
some  specific  disUnetbn.  Cicero,  in  bis  book  de 
DivinatL  makes  a  difleresce  betwixt  the  Jamida  and 
the  ClytiadiB. 

Larcher  thinks  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  in  this  place 
corrapt.  Of  Jamiis  the  founder  of  this  faroilj,  it  maj 
fiunher  be  remarked,  that  hit  mother  being  secretly 
.ifeUYered  of  him,  concealed  him  among  the  niebes  and 
violets,  from  whence  lie  had  the  name  of  Jamus,  i«r, 
Ion,  signifying  a  violet.  This  is  Larcher*>  account,  who 
refers  the  reader  to  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  ver.  90l— It  ne- 
vertheless seems  very  far-fetched.— 7*. 

8  Bsetpi  that  tfwre»iUmg.yS»9  Fsusanias,  1.  lU.  c 
xi  where  the  same  thing  is  said  of  this  personage. 


leader  in  their  ^I'Jke  enterpriaea.  He,  ob* 
serving  that  hie  friendship  waa  of  nnpovtance 
to  the  Spartana,  endeavoured  to  make  the  most 
of  it ;  he  told  them,  that  if  they  would  admit 
him  to  all  the  privileges  of  «  citizen  of  Sparta, 
they  might  expect  his  services,  otherwise  not. 
The  Spartans  were  at  first  incenae^,  and  for  a 
time  neglected  him :  but  when  the  terror  of  the 
Peraian  army  waa  impending,  they  acceded  to 
his  terms.  Tisamenns  aeeing  them  thua  chsing- 
ed,  increased  hia  demand,*  and  ineisled  upoa 
their  making  hia  brother  Hegiea  also  a  citiBa 
of  Sparta. 

XXXIV.  In  this  conduct  he  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Melampns,  exceptiB| 
that  the  one  claimed  a  throne,  the  oticf  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.  Melampua  was  invited 
from  Pylos  by  the  Argivea,  for  a  certain  pro- 
posed compensation,  to  remove  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  prevailed  among  their  women.  The 
Argives,  on  hia  requiring  half  of  their  king- 
dom,' diadained  and  left  him :  bat  aa  the  di»> 
ease  continued  to  spread  atiU  farther  amoDg 
their  females,  they  returned  to  him,  aeeeptiog 
his  terms :  he  observing  thia  change,  extended 
his  views,  refusing  to  accomplish  what  they 
deaired,  unless  they  would  also  give  a  third  part 


4  husrtoMd  hU  dimaiwi.]— The  atotj  of  the  Sa^liM 
books  will  here  occur  to  the  reader.  A  woman  casie  to 
Tarquin  with  nine  books  of  the  oracleaofthe  Sibflii 
w^ieh  she  offered  to  sell :  the  king  hesHaftlng  eboiil  tite 
price,  she  went  awi^  and  burned  three  of  tlM0i  tad 
then  came  and  asked  the  same  price  fur  the  remahtioc 
six;  Tarquin  again  refused  to  accede  to  her  deottod ; 
she  accordingly  went  away,  and  bemed  three  more,  and 
rkuirning,  still  asked  the  same  piloc^-^Tbeaivaned- 
viaed  the  king  to  pay  her,  and  preserve  the  booki  ai 
sacred,  which  was  done.— 7*. 

BBa^^thnr  kmgdomJy—Tbiem  mn  sonettoef  eeid 
their  knowledgv  at  a  very  high  piice.  Then  wen 
diviners  and  soolhaayers  in  all  parts  of  Greece; 
but  Elis  of  the  Peloponnese  was  particniarly  reoiut* 
able  for  two  femilles,  the  Jamidii  and  the  djtieda, 
who  for  many  generations  transmlited  ihs  art  <tf 
divination  from  &ther  to  son.->See  dctro  dt 
1.  i.  c.  41. -r. 

Helampus  is  dius  msatloBed  In  the  Odysssy : 
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to  hU  brother  Bias ;  the  Argites,  compelled  by 
neceeaity,  granted  thk  also. 

XXXV.  In  Hke  manner  the  Spartans,  from 
their  want  of  the  assistance  of  Tisamenus, 
granted  all  that  he  desired.  He,  from  being  an 
Elian,  thus  became  a  Spartan,  and  aaeisting 
them  as  a  diviner,  they  obtained  five  remarkable 
victories.  The  Spartans  never  admitted  bat 
these  two  strangers  into  the  number  of  their 
citizens.  The  five  victories  were  these:  the 
first  was  this  of  Plstea ;  the  second  was  the 
battle  of  Tegea,  won  by  the  Spartans  against 
the  Tegeats  and  the  Argives ;  the  third  at 
Dipea,  against  all  the  Arcadians,  except  the 
Mantineans;  the  fourth  was  over  the  Messen- 
ians  at  the  isthmus;  the  last  at  Tanagra,* 
against  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  com- 
pleted the  predicted  number. 

XXXVL  This  Tisamenus  officiated  as  the 
sugar  of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  to  which  place 
be  had  accompanied  the  Spartans.  The  sacri- 
fices pronused  victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they 
acted  on  the  ddeosive,  but  the  contrary,  if 
passing  the  Asopvs,  they  began  the  fight. 

XXXVII.  Mardonitts,  though  anxious  to 
eognge,  hsd  nothing  to  hope  from  the  entrails, 
unless  be  acted  on  the  defensive  only.  He  had 
also  sacrificed  according  to  the  Grecian  rites, 
ntiug  as  his  soothsayer,  Hcgesistratus  an 
Eiean,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Tel- 
iiad».  The  Spartans  bad  formerly  seised  this 
man,  thrown  hiro  into  prison,  and  mensoed 
him  with  death,  as  one  from  whom  they  had 
received  many  and  atrootoua  injuries.  In 
this  distrsss,  alarmed  not  merely  for  his  life, 
but  with  the  idea  of  having  previously  to  suffer 
msny  severities,  he  accomplished  a  thing  which 
esn  hardly  be  told.  He  was  confined  in  some 
(todu  bound  with  iron,  bat  accidentally  ob* 
tainiog  a  knife,  he  perpetrated  the  boldest  thing 
which  has  ever  been  recorded.  Cslcalating 
what  part  of  the  remainder  he  should  be  able  to 
draw  out,  he  cut  off  the  extremity  of  his  foot ; 
this  done,  notwithstanding  he  was  guarded,  he 
dag  a  hole  under  the  wall,  and  escaped  to  Te- 
gea, travelling  only  by  night,  and  concealing 
himself  in  the  woods  during  the  day.  Eluding 
the  strictest  search  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
cams  on  the  third  night  to  Tegea,  his  keepers 
being  astonished  at  his  resolution,  for  they  saw 

6  3bM(fra.>^Thae7dIdef ,  to  his  account  of  thit  bat* 
lla  a«r«cs  with  Herodotus,  and  tays  that  the  LacedsroO' 
Bians  wan  victorious :  Diodonis  Siculua,  on  the  comra- 
7,  represents  it  as  doubtful.— XarcAer. 


the  half  of  his  foot,  but  eould  r  «  find  the  man. 
In  this  manner  Hegesistratus  escaped  to  Te* 
gea,  which  was  not  at  that  period  in  amity  vrith 
Sparta.  When  his  wound  was  healed  he  pro> 
cured  himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an 
avowed  enemy  of  Sparta.  His  animosity,  bow- 
ever,  against  the  Lacedemonians  proved  ulti- 
mately of  no  advantage  tobimaelf,  he  was  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ofilSce  at  Zacynthus,  and 
put  to  death. 

XXXYin.  The  fate  of  Hegesistratas  was 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Platea ;  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  were  speaking,  Matdonius,  for 
a  considerable  sum,  had  prevailed  with  him  to 
sacrifioe,  which  he  eagerly  did,  as  well  from  his 
hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians,  as  from  the  de- 
sire of  reward :  but  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails gave  no  encouragement  to  fight,  either  to 
the  Persians  or  their  confederate  G^reeks,  who 
also  had  their  own  appropriate  soothsayer, 
Hippomachus  of  Leucadia.  As  the  Grecian 
army  continually  increased,  Timogenides  of 
Thebes,  son  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Citheron,  representing  that 
he  might  thus  intercept  great  bodies,  who  were 
every  dsy  thronging  to  the  allied  army  of  the 
Greeks. 

XXXIX.  The  hostile  armies  hsd  already 
remained  eight  days  encamped  opposite  to  each 
other,  when  the  above  counsel  was  given  to 
Mardonius.  He  acknowledged  its  propriety, 
and  immediately  on  the  approach  of  night,  do> 
tached  some  csvsliy  to  that  part  of  Citheron, 
leading  to  Platea,  a  place  called  by  the  Bgbo- 
tians  the  « Three  Heads,*'  by  the  Athenians 
the  <«  Heads  of  Oak."  This  measure  hsd  its 
effect,  and  they  took  a  convoy  of  five  hundred 
beasts  of  harden,  carrying  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions from  the  Peloponnese  to  the  army ;  with 
the  carriages,  they  took  also  all  the  men  who 
conducted  them.  Masters  of  this  booty,  the 
Persians,  with  the  most  unrelenttng  barbarity, 
put  both  men  and  beasts  to  death  :  when  their 
cruelty  was  satiated,  they  returned  with  what 
they  had  taken  to  Mardonius. 

XL.  After  this  event  two  days  more  passed, 
neither  army  being  willing  to  engage.  The 
Barbarians,  to  irritate  the  Greeks,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Asopus,  but  neither  army  would  pass 
the  stream.  The  cavalry  of  Mardonius  greatly 
and  consUntly  harassed  the  Greeks.  The  Tbo- 
bans,  who  were  very  lealons  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Modes,  prosecuted  the  war  with  ar- 
dour, and  did  every  thing  but  J<nn  battle ;  the 
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PeniaM  and  Medct  supported  them,  and  per- 
formed many  illactriooa  actions. 

XLI.  In  this  situation  things  remained  for 
the  space  of  ten  days:  on  the  elerenth,  the 
armies  retaining  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  the  Greeks  having  received 
considerahle  reinforcements^  Mardonios  ho- 
came  disgnsted  with  their  inactivity.  He  ao> 
cordingly  held  a  conference  with  Artahazos,  the 
son  of  Phamaces,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Persians  whom  Xerxes  honoured  with  his  es- 
teem ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  Artabasns  that 
they  should  immediately  break  np  their  camp, 
and  withdraw  beneath  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
where  was  already  prepared  a  magazine  of  provi- 
sions for  themselves,  and  com  for  their  cavaliy ; 
here  they  might  at  their  leisure  tenninate  the 
war  by  the  following  measures.  They  had  in 
their  possession  a  great  quantity  of  coined  and 
uncoined  gold,  with  an  abundance  of  silver  and 
plate :  it  was  recommended  to  send  these  with 
no  sparing  hand  to  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly to  those  of  greatest  authority  in  their  respec- 
tive dties.  It  was  urged  that  if  thu  were  done, 
the  Greeks  would  soon  surrender  their  liber- 
ties, nor  again  risk  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
This  opinion  was  seconded  by  the  Thebans, 
who  thought  that  it  would  operate  successfully. 
Mardonius  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fierce, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding.  His  own  army  he 
thought  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  they  should  by  all  means  fight  before  the 
Greeks  received  farther  supplies :  that  they 
should  give  no  importance  to  the  declarations 
of  Hegesistratus,  but  without  violating  the  laws 
of  Persia,  commence  a  battle  in  their  usual 
manner. 

XhU.  This  opinion  of  Mardonius  nobody 
thought  proper  to  oppose,  for  to  him,  and  not 
to  Artabazus,  the  king  had  confided  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army.  He  there- 
fore assembled  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Pernans  and  confederate  Greeks,  and  asked 
them,  whether  they  knew  of  any  oracle  predict- 
ing that  the  Persians  should  be  overthrown  by 
the  Greeks.  No  one  ventured  to  reply, 
partly  because  they  were  ignorant  of  any 
■Bch  oracle,  and  partly  because  they  were  fear- 
ibl  of  delivering  their  real  sentiments.  Mar- 
^nius,  therefore,  thus  addressed  them :  «  As 
cither  you  know  no  such  oracle,  or  dare  not  say 
what  you  think,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  well  founded :  an  oracle 
said,  that  the  Persians,  on  their  entering 


Greece,  shall  plunder  the  temple  of  I«lphi, 
and  in  consequence  be  destroyed.  Being  aware 
of  this,  we  will  not  approach  that  temple,  nor 
make  any  attempt  to  plunder  it,  and  thus  dksH 
avoid  the  ruin  which  has  been  menaced:  let  then 
all  those  among  you,  who  wish  well  to  Peraia, 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  we  ahall  vanqoiih 
the  Greeks."  Having  said  this,  he  ordered  Ihst 
every  thing  should  be  properly  disposed  to 
commence  the  attack  early  in  the  morning. 

XLin.  The  oracle  which  Mardonios  im- 
plied to  the  Peruana,  referred,  as  I  well  know, 
not  to  them  but  to  the  IHyrians  and  Eoch^ 
leana.'  Upon  the  event  of  this  battle,  this  oia- 
de  had  been  communicated  from  Bacis : 

**  Thsnnodon'i  and  Asopos*  banks  alon^ 
The  Greeks  in  fight  sgaiDsi  BarbarUnB  thraas ; 
What  nnmbera  then  ihsll  press  the  ensBOgoinedfirU, 
What  sUnghter'd  Medas  their  vital  breath  shaU  jiOL'* 

These  words,  and  others  of  Mussus  like  tben, 

doubtless  rolated  to  the  Persians.    The  Tbe^ 

modon  flows  betwixt  Tanagra  and  Glisss.' 

XLIV.  After  Mardonius  had  thus  q>oken 
concerning  the  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  his  troops,  the  watches  of  the  night 
were  aet  When  the  night  waa  far  advanced, 
and  the  strictest  silence  prevailed  through  Ike 
army,  which  vras  buried  in  sleep,  Alexsndff, 
son  of  Amyntas,  general  and  prince  of  ibe 
Macedoniana,  rode  up  to  the  Athenian  outpo^ 
and  earnestly  desired  to  speak  with  their  coo- 
manders.  On  hearing  this,  the  greater  Bomb« 
continued  on  their  poets,  while  some  faaslsoed 
to  their  officers,  whom  they  informed  that  t 
horseman  was  arrived  from  the  enemy's  annj, 
who,  naming  the  principal  Gie^a,  would  aj 
nothing  more  than  that  he  denred  to  spcsk 
with  them. 

XLV.    The  commanders'  lost  no  timeia 


1  JUjpritma  and  EncheUamt.J-^TmmaiBB,  who  df 
scribei  with  ao  orach  exactness  the  amiqnities  of  Giteca, 
does  not  (in  Fhocis)  say  any  thing  cither  oi  the  ptaBder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  or  of  the  calamibes  of  the  peopto 
concerned  In  it.  Appian  eaya,  that  the  Antanians,  vbo 
were  an  Dlyrian  nation,  plundered  thle  tenple,  and  ven 
destroyed  by  a  pestilence.  Socnsihinf  more  to  :he  ps^ 
pose  is  Coiond  in  Euripides :  Bacchus  discoveis  lo  CtA- 
roua  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  which  predicted  to  hioi,  that 
when  he  should  retire  amongst  the  Dlyriane  and  £ach» 
leans,  he  should  reign  over  these  people,  and  ihcy  ihtfeil 
destroy  a  van  number  of  cities ;  bat  that,  efter  baTtof 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  they  shcold  have  an 
unfortunate  return.  If  we  had  the  oracle  fuAt,  «• 
might  see  in  what  manner  Mardonius  apptied  h  to  ibi 
Peraiani.— £orcA«-. 

2  G/iaoa.]— I^i*  Pl*^  i'  lodiflbrently  wrtacBGIin^ 
and  Glleeaa,  and  waa  anciently  liunona  for  Its  wlna.-r 

3  Tke  comnumdirt.y-VivtMTcht  who  menflonf  Chlf 
interview,  speaks  only  of  Aristides.   «AmanoBhoffa> 
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rtpaiiing  to  the  advanced  guard,  where,  on  their 
arrival,  they  were  thus  addreeaed  by  Alexander : 
•*  I  am  come,  O  Athenians,  to  inform  yon  of 
a  aecret,  which  yon  muat  impart  to  Pausaniaa 
only,^  lest  my  ruin  ensue.  Nor  would  I  speak 
now,  were  not  I  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Greece. 
I  from  remote  antiquity  am  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  see  you  exchange 
freedom  for  senritude ;  I  have  therefore  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  Mardonios  and  his  army  could 
have  drawn  fiivourable  omens  from  their  victims, 
a  battle  would  long  since  have  taken  place :  in- 
tending to  pay  no  farther  attention  to  these,  it  is 
his  determination  to  attack  you  early  in  the 
morning,  being  afraid,  as  I  suppose,  that  your 
forces  will  be  yet  more  numerous.  Be  therefore 
on  your  guard ;  but  if  he  still  defer  his  purpose 
of  an  engagement,  do  you  remain  where  you 
ai;e,for  he  haa  provisiona  but  for  a  few  days  more. 
If  the  event  of  this  war  should  be  agreeable 
to  your  wishes,  it  will  become  you  to  make 
some  sfforts  to  restore  my  independence,  who 
on  account  of  my  partiality  to  the  Greeks, 
have  exposed  myself  to  so  much  danger  in  thus 
acquainting  yon  with  the  intention  of  Mar- 
donins,  to  prevent  the  Barbarians  attacking  you 
by  surprise.  I  am  Alexander  '  of  Macedon." 
When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  Persian  camp. 

XL VI.  The  Athenian  chiefr  went  to  the 
right  wing,  and  informed  Pausaniaa  of  what 
they  had  learned  from  Alexander.  Pausaniaa, 
who  stood  in  much  awe  *  of  the  Persians,  ad- 
back,"  aays  he, "  approached  lUently  the  Grecian  camp, 
and  addresaing  himself  to  the  sentinels,  desired  to  apeak 
With  Arf Slides,  who  came  immediately."— Xordker. 

4  TaPaumiat  en/y.]— This  account  is  more  proba* 
lie  than  that  given  bf  PluUrch,  who  makes  Alexander 
say  to  Arislldes,  thai  he  muat  not  communicate  the  se- 
cret to  any  one.— LoreAcr. 

6  1  am  Alexander.'}-' 


Td  wtaM  llw  rfnagar  :-4Mlwtrk  of  Ihk  enap 
Hov,  endit,  migk  Um  tidli«i  whkb  I  b«r  I 
linrigaiai,  I»mM  b)r  Cmt  of  thmlWm  wial^ 
At  iiiclit%  ftNolh  trakfa  tbe  blal  itoHiB  wiU 
b«nililj  daloMliisd,  the^lvM 
By  cudi  diviasr,  lo  iMa  fov  bart 
WHh  attUi  DontarL-l  a«dMt  nrprlM 
An  eoow  to  wwB  yoa  t  fta»  akiiM  I  tm^ 
MyaaMiVfadiiig.    I,  O  nan  atrias^ 
1  «k»  dm  hnrt  baft  ny  vnin  wd  »< 


OrittMOb^Xiadlf  OB  a  Mm  daf 


6  In  itmch  owe.]— €ommeming  on  this  passage,  Wes- 
seling  asks,  if  Pkuaanias  had  forgottenthe  noble  defence 
of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  at  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pyla  1  and  if  their  gtorioes  deaths  had  rendered  the  Per* 
.  lans  more  terrible  1  To  this  Larcher  replies,  in  a  man* 
Bcr  not  entirely  satislkctory ;  he  obserres  that  the  Spar- 
ums  on  that  occasion  being  all  slain,  there  was  not  one 


dressed  them  thus  in  Tt\'^  •'  As  a  battle  is  te 
take  place  in  the  morning,  I  (hink  it  advisable 
that  you,  Athenians,  should  front  the  Persians, 
and  we  those  Bcsotians  and  Greeka  who  ai« 
now  posted  opposite  to  you.  You  have  before 
contended  with  the  Medes,  and  know  their 
mode  of  fighting  by  experience  at  Marathon ; 
we  have  never  had  thia  opportunity ;  but  we 
have  before  fought  the  Boeotians  and  Thessa- 
lians :  take  therefore  your  arms,  and  let  us  ex- 
change situationa."  « From  the  first,*'  an- 
swered the  Athenians,  «<  when  we  observed  the 
Persians  opposed  to  you,  we  wished  to  make 
the  proposal^  we  now  hear  from  you  ;  we  have 
only  been  deterred  by  our  fear  of  offending  you : 
as  the  overture  comes  from  you,  we  are  ready 
to  comply  with  it." 

XLVII.  This  being  agreeable  to  both,  as 
soon  as  the  morning  dawned  they  changed  ait* 
nations ;  this  the  Boeotians  observed,  and  com- 
municated to  Mardontus.  The  Persian  gene- 
ral immediately  exerted  hlmaelf  to  oppose  ths 
Lacedomoniana  with  his  troops.  Pausaniaa, 
on  seeing  his  scheme  thus  detected,  again  re- 
moved the  Spartana  to  the  right  wing,  as  did 
Mardonius  instantly  his  Persians  to  the  left. 

XLVIII.  When  the  troops  had  thus  re- 
sumed their  former  post,  Mardonius  sent  a 
herald  with  thia  measage  to  the  Spartans : 
"  Your  character,  O  Lacedemonians,  is  highly 
celebrated  amongst  all  these  nations,  as  men 
who  disdain  to  fiy ;  who  never  deaert  your  ranks, 
determined  either  to  slay  your  enemies  or  die. 
— ^Nothing  of  this  is  true :  we  perceive  you  in 


in  the  army  of  Fkusanlas  who  had  been  engaged  against 
the  Persians,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  their  mods 
of  fighting. 

It  seems  Tory  singnlar  that  M.  Larcher  should  not  re- 
member, that  there  was  a  man  in  the  army  of  l^usanias 
who  had  fought  with  the  Persians,  escaped  the  great  de- 
struction of  his  cnuntiymen,  and  consequently  coidd 
l»Te  informed  his  fellow  soldiers  In  what  manner  ths 
Persians  fought.  See  chapter  Ixz.  of  this  book,  in  which 
we  are  told,  that  Aristodemua,  who  escaped  from  Ther- 
mopylw,  most  distlngui^ed  himself  at  Platea,  in  order 
to  retrieve  his  reputation.  We  find  also,  that  Leonidas 
had  sustained  many  battles  with  the  fiowerof  thePersian 
army,  aided  by  his  Orecian  allies,  before  he  doTOCed 
himself  and  his  three  hundred  to  death,  dismissing  all 
the  rest  of  his  army. 

But  after  all,  the  most  serious  objection  to  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  is,  that  it  evidently  militates  with  the  re- 
ceiyed  opinions  of  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  the  pa* 
tient  fortitude  which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of 
that  singular  people.— 7*.  * 

7  Make  the  |>rt9Mea/.>-According  to  PluUrch,  the 
Orecian  leaders  were  at  first  exceedingly  offended  at 
this  conduct  of  Pbusanias,  but  were  pacified  by  ths  ra* 
monstrances  of  Arlstldes. 
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the  aet  of  retretting,  and  of  deaerting  your  poats 
befon  a  battle  ia  commencad ;  we  aee  you  dele- 
gating to  the  Atheniana  the  more  dangeroua 
attempt  of  ojppoaing  oa,  and  placing  yonraelTea 
•gainat  our  ilavea,  neither  of  which  actiona  ia 
conaisient  with  hratery.  We  are,  therefore, 
greatly  deeei^ed  in  our  opinion  of  yon ;  we  ex- 
pected that  from  a  love  of  glory  you  would 
have  despatched  a  herald  to  im,  ezpreaaing  your- 
aelvea  deairoua  to  combat  with  the  Peniana 
•lone.  Instead  of  thia  we  find  you  alarmed 
and  terrified ;  but  aa  you  have  ofiered  no  chal- 
lenge to  ua,  we  propoae  one  to  you.  Aa  yon 
are  eateemed  the  moat  iUuetriona  of  your  army, 
why  may  not  an  equal  number  of  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ua  on  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  contend  for  victory  1  If  it  be  agree- 
able to  you,  the  reat  of  our  common  forces  may 
•Aerwarda  engage ;  if  thia  be  nnneceasary,  we 
will  alone  engage,  and  which  ever  conqnera 
ahall  be  eateemed  victorious  over  the  whole  *  of 
the  advene  army." 

XlftX.  The  herald,  after  delivering  hia 
commission,  waited  aome  time  for  an  answer  ; 
not  receiving  any,  he  returned  to  Mardonina. 
He  waa  exceedingly  delighted,  and  already  an- 
ticipating a  victory,  aent  his  cavalry  to  attack 
the  Greeks :  theae  with  their  lancea  and  ax^ 
fowa  materially  diatresaed  the  Grecian  army, 
and  forbade  any  near  approach.  Advancing  to 
the  Gargaphian  fountain,  which  ftimiahed  the 
Greeks  with  water,  they  disturbed  '  and  slop- 
ped it  up.  The  Laeedemoniana  alone  were 
atationed  near  thia  fountain,  the  other  Greeks, 
according  to  their  diflerent  stationa,  were  more 
or  less  distant,  but  all  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Asopus ;  but  as  they  were  debarred  from 
watering  here,  by  the  miasile  weapona  of  the 
cavalry,  they  all  came  to  the  fountain. 

L.    In  thia  predicament  the  leaders  of  the 


1  OMr/A«wAole.]— Suchpulial  challonges,  as  pre- 
venting an  unneceMary  efliwion  of  blood,  seem  in  cases 
of  unavoidable  hoatilitiea  rooei  consonanl  lo  the  dictates 
of  liumanity,  and  we  6nd  tbem  frequently  adopted  in  tlie 
earlier  ages  of  the  world.  The  historiee  of  Greece  and 
Rome  abound  with  innuoterable  examples  of  this  kind ; 
as  war  gradually  refined  into  a  science,  they  came  into 
disuse,  and  in  later  times  have  been  toully  laid  aside. 

3  DittmUd,  4T.>-Bellanger  Is  very  ai^ry  with  M. 
TAbbe  Oedoyn,  for  making  Pkusanias  say,  that  Mardo- 
nius  on  this  occasion  poUcntd  the  water.  **  The  Per- 
sians, bartakrianSf"  he  says, "  as  they  were,  had  a  great- 
er respect  for  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity :— they  were  no  poisoners."  The  Greek  expres- 
sion in  Herodotus  is  rvviT«(iig»v  %m*  r»«ax«r«»  The 
word  which  Pausanias  uees  is  rvnxHv.— 7*. 


Gieeka,  seeing  the  army  cut  off  ifom  the  want, 
and  harraaaed  by  the  cavalxy,  eane  in  caawds 
to  Pansaniaa  on  the  light  wiog«  lo  dettbeiatf 
about  theee  and  other  nniffgiintjiw,  Un- 
pleaaant  aa  the  preaeni  incideBl  nsigbl  be,  they 
were  atill  mora  diatiesaed  from  their  went  of 
proviaion ;  their  setvant%  who  had  been  dss- 
palched  lo  bring  thia  from  the  Pelopanncas, 
were  prevented  by  the  cavalry  from  monuig 
to  the  camp. 

LL  The  Gradan  lead«n^n&ar 
upon  the  aubject,  detennined,  if  the 
ahould  for  oaa  day  more  defer  oeninf  la  u 
engagement,  to  paaa  to  the  iaUnd  uypasila  ta 
Platea,  and  about  ten  atadia  from  the  AaDfoi 
and  the  fountain  Gargaphie,  when  they  wear  at 
preeent  encamped.  Thia  laland  ia  liina 
neoted  with  the  continent :  the  river, 
ing  from  Cithanm  to  the  plain,  dtvidaa  ilaelf 
into  two  stieama,  which  after  flowing  aepsni»> 
ly,  for  about  the  dietanee  of  three  etadia,  agsin 
unite,  thus  forming  the  ialand  which  ia  oUsd 
Oeroe^  who,  according  to  the  iialiveB,  ia  ths 
daughter  of  Aaopua.*  The  Gieaka  hj  thii 
meaaure  propoaed  to  themeelwa  two  advan- 
tages; first  to  be  eeonre  of  water,  and  aeeondly 
to  guard  againat  being  further  annoyed  fay  tbs 
enemy's  cavalry.  They  reeolved  to  decamp  at 
the  time  of  the  aeoond  wateh^  by  night,  isrt 
the  Perriana,  perceiving  Hicm,  ahonld  panoe 
and  harraa  them  with  their  cavalry.  It  was 
alao  their  intention^  when  arrived  at  the  spo^ 
where  the  Aeopiaa  OenM  ie  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  watera  flowing  from  Cilharon, 
to  detach  one  half  of  their  army  to  the  imvi* 
tain  to  relieve  a  body  of  their  aervanta,  who, 
with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  wen  there  co- 
compaased. 

LII.  After  taking  the  above  naolotioni, 
they  remained  all  that  day  much  incommoded 
by  the  enemy'a  horae :  when  theae,  at  the  ap> 

8  DaatghUr  qrAeqpMS.>-IModoins  Siciilu%  who  mea- 
tions  the  twelve  daughters  of  Asopos,  and  Appllodt^m, 
who  speaks  of  twenty  by  name,  says  nothing  of  ihii 
Oeroe.— TFcsselmf. 

Diodorus  Sic  speaks  of  JEgf  na,  as  well  as  ApoUodo* 
rue,  which  last  remarks  that  iE^flna  Is  the  saoe  «i(h 
OSnone.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  text  of  Herakr 
tus,  and  (Enone  is  the  tree  reading.— Lordltr. 

4  Steand  wofcA.}— About  four  hoars  after  soa-eat 
The  Greeks  divided  the  night  into  floor  watchesi— lar- 

The  Bomans  divided  their  al^t  into  Ciar  watches. 
They  had  a  l<«e«ni,  vpoa  which  soaMChlag  was  lasaf 
bed ;  this  was  given  from  one  csanirioa  lo  aaoiher 
throughout  the  army,  till  it  returoed  is  lbs 
whom  it  was  first  received.— 7*. 
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pidbuJi  of  •veniog,  retirad,  and  the  appointed 
hour  was  arrived,  tha  greater  part  of  the  Greeka 
began  to  move  with  their  baggage,  but  without 
any  deaign  of  proceeding  to  the  place  before  re- 
solved on.  The  moment  they  began  to  march, 
ooeapied  with  no  idea  bat  that  of  eacaping  the 
cavalry,  they  retired  towaida  Platea,  and  fixed 
thaniiclvaa  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  is 
oppoaite  to  the  city,  and  at 'the  distance  of 
twenty  atadia  from  the  fouatain  of  Gargaphie : 
in  thia  plaoe  they  encamped. 

Lin.  Pauaaniaa,  obaerving  them  in  motion, 
gave  Olden  to  the  Laoedamoniana  to  take  their 
arma^  and  follow  their  route,  presuming  they 
were  proeeeding  to  the  appointed  station.  The 
offioara  all  ahowed  themaelvea  disposed  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Pauaaniaa,  except  Amomphare- 
tna,  the  son  of  Poliadaa,  captain  of  the  band 
of  PttenatB,'  who  asserted  that  he  would  not 
fly  before  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  be  accea- 
aary  to  the  diabonour  of  Sparta :  he  had  not 
boon  pwaent  at  the  previoua  eonaultation,  and 
knew  not  what  waa  intended.  Pausaniaa  and 
Euryanax,  though  indignant  at  hia  refusal  to 
obey  the  orders  which  had  been  iasued,  were 
atill  but  Itttlo  inctined  to  abandon  the  Pitana- 
ts,  on  the  account  of  their  leader's  obstinacy  ; 
thinking,  that  by  their  proaecuting  the  measure 
which  the  Greeka  in  general  had  adopted, 
Amompharetna  and  hia  party  must  unavoid- 
ably periah«  Widi  theae  sentiments  the  Lace- 
dBmoniana  ware  commanded  to  halt,  and  pains 
Were  taken  to  diasoade  the  man  from  his  pur- 
pose, who  alone,  of  all  the  Laeedcmoniana  and 
TegeatA,  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  post 

LIV.  At  thia  crista  tha  Athenians  deter- 
mined to  remain  quietly  on  their  posts,  know- 
ing il  to  be  the  genius  of  the  Lacedsmonians 
to  aay  one  thing  and  think  another.*    But  as 

6  Palanote.]  — M  this  word  Larcher  qaoias  from  Pmu* 
ianlas  Um  lullowing  pasrafo,— "  There  Is  a  port  of  Spar^ 
U  called  the  Theometidaf  where  are  the  tomba  of  the 
priocas,  called  Agida.  Near  this  Is  a  place  where  the 
CroCani  assemUe,  and  (he  Croianl  an  tha  bodj  of  troops 
Bamad  the  PUaiuUtt,^ 

Tkucydidefl,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  there  never 
was  a  body  vi  troops  ai  Lacedamon  distinguished  by 
this  naine.«-See  Duktr'9  edkNoii  ^  7%iKyd  p.  17. 

According  to  Meurslus ;  see  hia  Miscellanea  Laconlca, 
I.  II.  c  9.  Thacydides  says  this  of  the  cohort  called 
Zsif  ntf*.    See  also  tha  same  aothor*!  Attlc»  LecUonei. 

Herodian,  1.  Iv.  saye,  that  Antoninus  Caracalla  institn- 
lad  a  Roman  band,  Which  he  named  Pitaneies.  The  word 
Is  darhrad  from  PItana,  a  daughter  of  Euroiaa,  from 
whom  a  city  was  called,  which  was  the  eoumry  of  Me* 
jMlaas.— r. 

H  Think  OfNiMtfr.}— Artifice  and  canning  wsre  adopt- 
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soon  as  they  observed  the  troops  in  motion, 
they  despatched  a  horseman  to  learn  whether 
the  Lacedemonians  intended  to  remove,  and  to 
inquire  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  done. 

LV.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  he  found 
the  men  in  their  ranks,  but  their  leaders  in  vio- 
lent altercation.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax 
were  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  persuade 
Amompharetus  not  to  involve  the  Lacedemo- 
nians alone  in  danger  by  remaining  behind, 
when  the  Athenian  measenger  came  up  to  them. 
At  thia  moment,  in  the  violence  of  dispute, 
Amompharetus  took  up  a  stone  with  both  his 
hands,  and  throwing  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias, 
exclaimed,  <•  There  is  my  vote  for  not  flying 
before  the  foreigners ;"  so  terming  the  Barbari- 
ans. Pausanias,  after  telling  him  that  he  could 
be  only  actuated  by  phrenzy,  turned  to  the 
Athenian,  who  delivered  his  commission.  He 
afterwards  desired  him  to  return,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  Athenians  the  state  in  which  he 
found  them,  and  to  entreat  them  immediately 
to  join  their  forces,  and  act  in  concert,  as  should 
be  deemed  expedient 

L  VI.  The  messenger  accordingly  returned  to 
the  Athenians,  whilst  the  Spartan  chiefs  con- 
tinued their  disputes  till  the  morning.  Thus 
far  Pausaniaa  remained  indecisive,  but  think- 
ing, aa  the  event  proved,  that  Amompharetus 
would  certainly  not  atay  behind,  if  the  Lace- 
demonians actually  advanced,  he  gave  orders  to 
all  the  forces  to  march  forwards  by  the  heights, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Tegeans. 
The  Athenians  keeping  close  to  their  ranks, 
pursued  a  route  opposite  to  that  of  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  theae  last,  who  were  in  great  awe 
of  the  cavalry,  advanced  by  the  steep  patha 


ed  by  Lycurgua  In  the  ayatem  of  hia  politics.  To  Mttitt 
or  to  deceive,  waa  made  a  distinguishing  note  and  maxim 
of  the  Spartan  government  A«  vxc^,  Heaychhis  explains 
by  the  word  ir«im<)ce(,  duplex,  a  sharper.  The  care  which 
they  took  at  Sparta  to  train  their  youth  in  the  arts  of 
willneaa  and  deceit,  the  applauao  which  waa  beatowed 
on  the  young  knave  who  excelled  therein,  and  the  chaa* 
tisement  inflicted  on  the  lad  who  miacarried,  and  waa 
detected,  JeK«i«(  %\%9ri9rm,  aa  one  who  had  not  yeC 
learned  his  leaaon,  ahow  that  they  were  reconciled  to 
ibalr  name  in  Ha  worat  acceptation.  Toglveltthe  beac 
coiiatructlon,  we  ought  to  conaider,  that  the  object  Ly* 
curgUB  had  in  view,  waa  to  render  the  people  expert  in 
theatratagemaofwar.— reur  irairaf  wntv  wtKifunm-rf 
cowc.  Xenoph.  de  Lae.  Rep.  The  arms  of  the  Sparun 
monarchy  were  an  eagUholding a  terpent :  aymbolical* 
ly  repreaenting  a  aiiperiority  of  cunning.— A  <it«(  I^  ■«•*. 
Tor  (Vf  ixii/«ir»c;  with  thia  aea!  was  their  lauar  signed, 
which  they  aent  to  Onlas  the  high  priesL— Sea  Jottph. 
A.  J.  1.  xli.  c.  6.  See  alao  the  Trachintav  of  Sophoclei^ 
where  the  expreaalon  A«ix««  Af  ■>•*  occurs.— 7*. 
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which  led  to  th«  foot  of  mount  Cithcron ;  the 
AtbcnicDfl  marched  over  the  plain. 

LYII.  Amompharatosy  never  imagining  that 
Pauranias  would  ventore  to  abandon  them, 
made  great  exertions  to  keep  his  men  on  their 
postm ;  bat  when  he  saw  Pausanias  advandng 
with  hu  troops,  he  concluded  himself  eflectual- 
ly  given  up ;  taking  therefore  his  arms,  he  with 
his  band  proceeded  slowly  after  the  rest  of  the 
army.  These  continuing  their  march  for  a 
•pace  of  ten  stadia,  came  to  a  place  catted  Ar- 
gioptus,  near  the  river  Moloes,  where  is  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  there  halted, 
waiting  for  Amompharetus  and  hu  party.  The 
motive  of  Pausanias  in  doing  this  was,  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
support  of  Amompharetus,  if  he  should  be  still 
determined  not  to  quit  his  post.  Here  Amom- 
pharetus and  his  band  joined  them  ;  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy's  horse  continuing  as  usual  to 
harass  them.  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  discov- 
<ered  that  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  had  before 
'encamped  was  deserted,  they  put  themselves  in 
onotion,  overtook,  and  materially  distressed  them. 

LVIII.  Mardonius  being  informed  that  the 
^Greeks  had  decamped  t>y  night,  and  seeing 
itheir  former  station  unoccupied,  sent  for  Tho- 
<rax  of  LarissA  and  his  brodiers  Eurypilus  and 
Thrasydeius,  and  thus  addressed  them :  mSobs 
•of  Aleuas,*  what  will  you  now  say,  seeing  the 
iiacedmnonians  desert  their  post,  whom  you, 
Iheir  neighbours,  asserted  to  be  men  who  never 
•fled,  but  were  above  all  others  valiant.  You 
liave  1>efore  seen  them  change  their  station  in 
<tha  camp,  and  you  find,  that  in  the  last  night, 
>they  have  actually  taken  themselves  to  flight. 
'Tliey  have  now  shown,  that  being  opposed  by 
men  of  undisputed  courage,  they  are  of  no  re- 
putation themselves,  and  are  as  contemptible  as 
their  fellow  Greeks ;  but  as  you  may  have  had 
some  testimony  of  their  prowess,  without  being 
•speotetors  of  ours,  I  can  readily  enough  forgive 
fClie  praises  which  you  rendered  them.  But 
(that  ArtabazuB,  from  his  terror  of  these  Spar- 
tans, should  assert  an  opinion  full  of  pusillani- 
mity, and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  us  to  leave 

1  Bona  qfAleuat.}^ 

-Mow,  Lutaoen  Tkoiw^  ud  fbe  VMt 

fclcudkB  mflA.  mam.  "HMlm  iimA 


or  lAkndiu  mee,  Bpw,  IMmui  krii^ 
aiid(«ortS«9|pwtUiJa«tl7.    Twiitadh%li 
Fnr  uneiainplH  pfnwoH,  (hon  |oa  Mw 
FInl  eharfce  (beir  phce,  impniq;  ob  die 
^Attmm  twice  9»  tenidabla  HA 


A  bMsr  omea  ttea  a  lb«  dMRi9\l  ?  So 


this  station,  and  retire  to  Thebes,  fills  ma  will 
astonishmenL — The  lung,  howeter,  ihall  heai 
from  me  of  his  conduct ;  but  of  this  more  here' 
after :  let  us,  therefore,  not  sufier  these  men  to 
escape,  but  pursue  them  vigorously,  and  chsti 
tise  them  with  becoming  sevi^ty  Cor  their  toc^ 
mutated  injuries  to  Pcnia." 

LIX.  Having  thus  expressed  himself  he  led 
the  Persians  over  the  Asopus,  and  puniied  tke 
path  wliich  the  Greeks  had  taken,  whses  b 
considered  as  flying  from  his  arms.  Tiie  Li^ 
cedsmonians  and  Tegeans  were  the  sole  ob* 
jects  of  his  atteck,  for  tlie  Athenians,  wtie  bd 
marched  over  tlie  plain,  were  concealed  hj  the 
hills  from  his  view.  The  other  Penisii  leid- 
ers  seeing  the  troops  moving,  as  if  in  pamH  ef 
the  Greeks,  raised  their  standards,  and  foUovcd 
the  rout  with  great  impetuosity,  t»nt  withovt 
regularity  or  discipltne ;  they  hurried  oo  with 
tumultuous  shouts,  considering  the  Greeki  v 
absolutely  in  their  power. 

LX.  When  Pausaniaa  found  himself  thus 
pressed  by  the  cavalry,  he  sent  a  horMiiiD 
with  the  following  message  to  the  Aflientiia: 
«  We  are  menaced,  O  Athenians,  by  a  bsttic, 
tlie  event  of  which  will  determine  the  freedon 
or  slaveiy  of  Greece;  and  in  this  perplexity 
you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  in  the  pieoed- 
ing  night,  been  deserted  by  our  allies.  It '» 
nevertheless  our  deteraunation  to  defimd  oii> 
selves  to  the  last,  and  to  render  you  sodi  sms- 
tance  as  we  may  be  able.  If  the  enemy's  hone 
had  attacked  you,  we  should  have  thoogbt  it 
our  duty  to  have  marched  with  the  Tcgettc, 
who  are  in  our  rear,  and  still  faithful  to  Greece, 
to  your  support  As  the  whole  operatioa  of 
the  enemy  seems  directed  against  us,  it  beeonkci 
you  to  give  us  the  relief  we  materisUy  want; 
but  if  you  yourselves  are  so  circuDstsnced,  u 
to  be  unable  to  advance  to  our  assisUuiee,  it 
least  send  us  a  body  of  archers.  We  conte 
that  in  this  war  your  activity  has  been  Ux  thi 
most  conspicuous,  and  we  therefors  pitsone 
on  your  compliance  with  our  request" 

LXr.  The  Athenians,  without  hentttioa, 
and  with  determined  bravery,  advanced  to  com- 
municate the  relief  which  had  l>ecn  repaired. 
When  they  were  already  on  their  nsrch,  tli 
confederate  Greeks,  in  the  service  of  the  kiofi 
intercepted  and  attacked  them;  they  were  ihni 
prevented  from  assisting  the  LacedvmoniaiMi 
a  circumstenee  which  gave  them  extreme  qd- 
easiness.  In  this  rituatton  the  SparUms,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  light  anoed  troops 
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with  three  thousand  Tegeata,'  who  on  no 
occaaion  were  separated  from  them,  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice^'  with  the  resolation  of  en- 
eoantering  Mardonias.  The  victims,  how- 
ever, were  not  auspicious,  and  in  the  mean 
time  many  of  them  were  alain,  and  more 
wxindcd.  The  Persians,  under  the  protec- 
rion  of  their  bucklers,*  showered  their  arrows 


or  the  Spaiuns  there  were    •      •      •  6,000 

S«ven  Helots  to  each  Spartan       -       •  S>|000 

Lacedsaioniaoe 6,000 

A  light  armed  soldier  to  each  Lecade- 

moolan         .-.*.•  6^000 

Tegeata 1,300 

Ifight^rmed  Tegeata     .      •      .      .  1,500 

Total     •     •    sayooo 

See  chapters  xxvlll.  and  xxir. 

3  fiberiltfe.]— Plmarch  givea  varions  particulars  o' 
ible  action  omitled  by  Herodotus,  which  the  reader  per- 
haps may  as  well  like  to  see  in  the  words  of  Otover 
who  has  almost  literally  copied  Plutarch : 

Shitt  » tte  vtdK  M  OW  iaqwcHoir  MBT 
Bet«ali  BO  rigs  ptopilioiH.    Now  (bll  aigh 
T1i«  CcmoMrt  IVTsbn  bone  dbchaife  aroaad 
Tlieir  Jkffdiai,  dut^  and  trrowi.   9|Wta%  ttitif 
la  eain  rmfaelot  iaumfikiom  teava 
Difceto  each  vldlvat  hi.  foot  to  rMl 
The  peerfve  MM.  MhteMve  to  eBdon 
Th' Monlt,  ud  mldi  aaignd  fnm  tba  (Odi. 
A  woood  tuDO  flonvowiDle  prove 
The  viedm^  esiialle.— Caranttted  Aowfn 
Of  poioled  anne  dHtribtite  womd*  and  deelh. 
A  Mcntd  TicHm  bleeda  t  the  fBthMag  fcee 
T»BialtitadaH«fnmai  UwAowwief  deelh 
iBcraeeu   Then  nclted  into  flowing  grief 
Fauaniu  prlde.~-He  towiidi  the  hm  raabta 
or  Jbbo  Uftiiv  Ui  ■Aetal  efM^ 
Thw  Mpiillial  ^Mke  I  OgoildflM,Ie(ai7hopai 
B»  nm  dcfeeled.  wbcOMT  to  obtob 
A  victory  eo  g|arta«^  or  eipira 
Withoot  dnhfoaw  to  HacaleM  bloods— 
The  ■cfttee  it  praeperoB^  ae.  • 

Potter  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  divi- 
nation,  by  Inspecting  the  entrails.  If  they  were  whole 
and  sound,  had  their  natural  place,  colour,  and  propor* 
tktn,  all  was  well ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or 
wantinf,  evil  was  portended.  The  palpitation  of  the 
entrails  was  unfortunate ;  if  the  liver  was  bad  they  In- 
spected no  farther.  For  other  particulars,  see  Potter. 
The  Soman  mode  of  divination  by  the  entrails,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Oreetcs.— 7*. 

4  IVUir  friicA2er«.}~The  Persian  bucklers  were  made 
of  osier,  and  covered  with  skln-^See  Taylor  on  DttnoO' 
thenea,  vol.  ill.  p.  610. 

This  passage  has  perplexed  the  commentators.  Bel> 
langsr  ondarslands  that  the  Persians  made  a  rampart  of 
ibair  bucklers,  behind  which  they  used  their  arrows. 
Larcher  approves  of  this,  but  it  seems  attended  with 
many  dUfienliles.  Did  they  approach  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  pile  up  their  bucklers  by 
way  of  entrsnchment  f  If  sn,  In  case  of  defeat,  they  be- 
came naked  And  defenceless ;  for  how,  in  the  tumult  of 
action,  anJ  the  terror  of  a  Tictorioua  fie,  could  they  undo 
Vir  entrenchment,  and  each  recover  his  buckler.  In 
flomer  we  find,  that  Teucer  shot  his  arrows  under  tha 
Smtaction  of  the  shield  of  Ajax ;  and  though  lam  liardly 


opon  the  Sfttrtans  with  prodigious  effect  At 
Ihis  moment  Pausanias,  observing  the  entrails 
ttill  unfavourable,  looked  earnestly  towards  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Plates,  imploring  the  inter- 
poaition  of  the  g^deaa,  and  entreating  her  to 
prevent  their  disgrace  and  defeat 

LXII.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  suppli- 
cating the  goddeas,  the  Tegeats  advanced 
against  the  Barbariana :  at  the  aame  moment 
the  sacrifices  became  favourable,  and  Pausanias, 
at  the  head  of  his  Spartans,  went  up  boldly  to 
the  enemy.  The  Persians,  throwing  aside 
their  bows,  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
engagement  commenced  before  the  barricade  :* 
when  this  was  thrown  down,  a  conflict  took 
place  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  unremitted  obstinacy  till  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  decided.  The  Barbariapa 
aeizing  their  adversariea'  lancea,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  discovered  no  inferiority  either  in 
strength  or  courage ;  but  their  armour  was  in- 
efficient theit  attack  without  akill,  and  their 
inferiority,  with  respect  to  discipline,  conspicu- 
ous. In  whstever  manner  they  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  from  one  to  ten  at  a  time,  they  were  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Spartana. 

LXni.  The  Greeks  were  roost  severely 
pressed  where  Mardonius  himself  on  a  white 
horse,*  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  Per- 
sians, directed  his  attack.  Aa  long  as  he  lived, 
the  Persians,  both  in  their  attack  and  defence, 
conducted  themselves  well,  and  alew  great  num- 
bers of  the  Spartana ;  but  as  soon  as  Mardon- 
ius was  slain,  and  the  band  which  fought  near 
hb  person,  and  which  waa  the  flower  of  the 
army,  was  destroyed,  all  the  reat  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  They  were  much  oppressed 
and  encumbered  by  their  long  dresses,  besides 
which  they  were  lightly  armed,  to  oppose  men 
in  full  and  complete  armour. 

LXIV.  On  thia  day,  aa  the  oracle  had  be- 
fore predicted,  the  death  of  Leonidaa  waa  am- 


warranted  to  make  the  assertion,  It  by  no  means  seems 
Improbable,  that  with  the  archers  a  body  of  shield 
bearers  might  be  distributed,  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  aim  with  more  steadiness  and  certainty.— 7*. 

5  Biunaultf.]— The  former  difficulty  here  recurs;  the 
Greek  is  n^ «  r*  yi^ ^a,  and  the  yie(»  ^re  explained  tp 
be  the  Persian  shields.  But  whilst  the  Greeks  were  en- 
deavouring to  overturn  this,  were  the  Persians  fighting 
without  shields  1—7*. 

6  miitehor§€.y- 

The  eon  of  Qa^ryM  f  ran  e  now.  white  iteed 
Shot  tanor— There  eeioetod  wmtkniMtpA  { 
I  newMii 
WteiheFed  nsMwa  wtihCyna. 
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ply  revenged  upon  Mardomm,  and  the  moit 
glorious  victory '  which  hei  ever  heen  recorded, 
was  then  obtained  by  Paoianiaa,  eon  of  Cleom- 
brotna,  and  grandson  of  Anaxandrides.  The 
other  ancestors,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Leonidas,  I  have  before  mentioned.  Mardon- 
ios  was  slain  by  Aimneatas,  a  Spartan  of  dia- 
Ungnished  repntation,  who  long  after  this  Per- 
aian  war,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  at  Stenyclems,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  united  force  of  the  Messenians. 

LXV.  The  Persians,  routed  by  the  Spar- 
tans at  Platea,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion 
towards  their  camp,  and  to  the  wooden  en- 
trenchment which  they  had  constructed  in  the 
Theban  territories.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat 
surprising,  that  although  the  battle  was  fought 
near  the  grove  of  Ceres,  not  a  single  Persian 
took  refuge  in  the  temple,  nor  was  slain  near  it ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sacred  ground.  If  it  may  be 
allowed  to  form  any  conjecture  on  divine  sub- 
jects, I  should  think  that  the  goddess  interfer- 
ed to  prevent  their  entrance,  because  on  a  for- 
mer oocaaion  they  had  burned  her  temple  '  at 
Eleusis.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Platea. 

LXVI.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces, 
who  had  from  the  first  disapproved  of  the  king's 
leaving  Mardoniua  behind  him,  and  who  had 
warmly,  though  unauccessfully,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  a  battle,  determined  on  the  following 
measures.  He  was  at  the  head  of  no  small  body 
of  troopa ;  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men :  being  much  averse  to  the  conduct  of 
Mardonius,  and  foreseeing  what  the  event  of  an 
engagement  must  be,  he  prepared  and  com- 
manded his  men  to  follow  him  wherever  he 


1  CHoriwu  vjdory .3— It  was  principally,  says  the  au- 
thor of  tha  Yoya^  du  Jeune  Anachar8is,tothe  yicloriee 
which  ihe  Aihenians  obtained  over  the  Peniana,  that  they 
nwcd  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  constitution.  After  the 
battle  of  Platea,  It  was  ordered  that  the  ciUzena  of  the 
lower  claaaea,  wlio  had  been  excluded  by  Solan  the  prin- 
cipal magistracies,  should  from  that  time  have  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  them.  The  wise  Aristides,  who  pre- 
vented this  decree,  aflR>rded  a  calamitous  example  to 
Uiose  who  succeeded  him  in  command ;  they  were  first 
compelled  to  flatter  the  multitude,  and  finally  to  bow 
oefora  it.  Fi^rmerly  they  disdained  to  attend  the  general 
assemblies ;  but  as  soon  as  government  had  ordained, 
Aat  a  gratification  of  three  oboli  should  be  given  to  who- 
ever assisted  at  them,  they  rushed  there  in  crowds,  driv- 
ing away  the  affluent  by  their  presence  and  their  fiiries, 
and  Insolently  substituting  their  caprices  far  laws  —7*. 

2  Bwmtd  her  l«mf)/e.]— I  fear  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  that  the  style  of  Herodotus  la  half  sceptical  and 
haJsBpenUUottSi  wUl  here  be  thought  tme.— r 


should  go,  and  to  remit  or  increase  thar  speed 
by  his  example.  He  then  drew  out  his  anny, 
as  if  to  attack  the  enemy ;  but  he  soon  met  the 
Persians  ^ying  from  them :  be  then  imme- 
diately and  precipitately  fled  with  all  his  troofis 
in  disorder,  not  directing  his  course  to  the  en- 
trenchment or  to  Thebes,  but  towards  PhodSi 
intending  to  gain  the  Hellespont  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. — In  this  manner  did  these  troops 
conduct  themselves. 

LX  VII.  Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the 
royal  army,  all  except  the  Boeotians,  from  t 
preconcerted  design,  behaved  themselves  UL 
The  Boeotians  fought  the  Athenians  with  ob- 
stinate resolution  :  those  Thebana  who  were 
attached  to  the  Medes  made  very  considerable 
exertions,  fighting  with  such  courage,  that  three 
hundred  of  their  first  and  boldest  dtiKDi  fcU 
by  the  swords  of  the  Athenians.  They  fled 
at  length,  and  pursued  their  way  to  Thebes, 
avoiding  the  route  which  the  Persians  had 
taken  with  the  immense  multitude  of  confede- 
rates, who,  so  far  from  making  any  exertioas, 
had  never  struck  a  blow. 

LXVIII.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  ooo* 
duct  of  the  barbarians  in  general,  was  decided 
by  that  of  the  Persiana.  Before  they  had  at 
all  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they  took  them- 
selves to  flight,  seeing  the  Persiana  do  so.  The 
whole  army,  however,  fled  in  confusion,  except 
the  horse,  and  those  of  the  Boeotians  in  parti- 
cular, who  were  of  essential  service  in  covering 
the  retreat,  being  constantly  at  hand  to  defend 
their  flying  friends  from  the  Greeks,  who  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter. 

LXIX.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  thoae  Greeks  posted 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  remote  from  the 
battle,  that  the  event  was  decided,  and  Pausao- 
ias  victorious.  The  Corinthians  instantlyi 
without  any  regularity,  hurried  over  the  hUls 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  arriTe 
at  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  Megarians  and 
Phlianans,  with  the  same  intentiona,  posted 
over  the  plain,  the  more  direct  and  obvious  road. 
As  they  approached  the  enemy,  they  were 
observed  by  the  Theban  horse,  commanded 
by  Asopodorus,  son  of  Timander,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  want  of  order,  ruahed  upon 
them  and  slow  six  hundred,  driving  the  rest  to- 
wards mount  Citheron.  Thus  did  these  perish 
ingloriously. 

LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  promisonoas 
multitude  along  with    hem,  as  soon  as  tbej 
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arrived  at  the  entrenchment,  endeaToared  to 
climb  the  turrets,  before  the  Lacedsmonians 
should  come  up  with  them.  Having  effected 
this,  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselvea  as 
well  as  they  could.  The  Lacedemonians  soon 
arrived,  and  a  severe  engagement  commenced 
at  the  entrenchment.  Before  the  Athenians 
came  up,  the  Persians  not  only  defended  them- 
selves well,  but  had  the  advantage,  as  the  Lace- 
demonians were  ignorant  of  the  proper  method 
of  attack ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced to  their  support,  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  greater  fierceness,  and  long  continued. 
The  valour  and  firmness  of  the  Athenians 
finally  prevailed.  Having  made  a  breach  they 
rushed  into  the  camp :  the  Teg^te  were  the 
firat  Greeks  that  entered,  and  were  they  who 
plundered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  taking  from 
thence,  among  other  things,  the  manger  *  from 
which  his  horses  were  fed,  made  entirely  of 
brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  the  Tegeate  in  the  temple  of  the 
Alean  Minerva :  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  car- 
ried to  the  spot  where  the  common  plunder  was 
collected.  As  soon  as  their  entrenchment  was 
thrown  down,  the  Barbarians  dispersed  them- 
selves different  ways,  without  exhibiting  any 
proof  of  their  former  bravery :  they  were,  in- 
deed, in  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  terror,  from 
seeing  their  immense  multitude  overpowered  in 
so  short  a  period.  80  great  was  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which 
consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  not 
three  thousand  escaped,  if  we  except  the  forty 
thousand  who  fled  with  Artabazus.  The  La- 
cedemonians of  Sparta  lost  ninety-one  men ; 
the  Tegeate  sixteen ;  the  Athenians  fifty- 
two.* 

LXXI.  Of  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  Persian  infantry,  the  Sacian 
eavaliy,  and  lastly  Mardonius  himself.  Of  the 
Greeks,  the  Tegeate  and  Athenians  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous ;  they  were,  nevertheless, 
inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians.  The  proof 
of  this  with  me  is,  that  though  the  former  con- 
quered those  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  the 

3  MaMger.']—One  of  ibe  latar  Roman  emperors,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  CaFacalla,fed  a  favxmrlle  horse  from  a  man- 
ger of  solid  gold.^7*. 

4  /yk^4v0.]— The  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarch,  lost 
in  all  1,360  men ;  all  those  who  were  slain  of  the  Ithen- 
iaos  were  of  one  pariicnlar  tribe.  Pluurch  is  much  in- 
censed at  Herodotus  for  his  account  of  this  battle  ;  but 
the  authority  of  our  historian  seems  entitled  ta  most 
^wttdiL— r. 


latter  vanquiahed  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
Barbarian  army.  The  most  daring  of  the  Spar^ 
tans,  in  my  opinion,  was  Aristodemus:  the 
same  who  alone  returning  from  Thermopy  le  feU 
into  disgrace  and  infamy ;  next  to  him,  Posido- 
nius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus  the  Spar- 
tan, behaved  best.  Nevertheless,  when  it  was 
disputed  in  conversation  what  individual  had  on 
that  day  most  distinguished  himself,  the  Spar- 
tans who  were  present  said,  that  Aristodemus, 
being  anxious  to  die  conspicuously,  as  an  ex- 
piation of  his  former  crime,  in  an  emotion  of 
fury  had  broke  from  hia  rank,  and  performed 
extraordinary  exploits;  but  that  Posidonius  had 
no  desire  to  lose  his  life,  and  therefore  his  beha- 
viour was  the  more  glorious :  but  this  remark 
might  have  proceeded  from  envy.  All  those 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  slain  on  this  day, 
were  highly  honoured,  except  Aristodemus. 
To  him,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  no 
respect  was  paid,  as  having  voluntarily  sought 
death. 

LXXU.  The  above  were  those  who  gained 
the  greatest  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Platea. 
Callicrates,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of 
all  the  Lacedemonians,  but  of  all  the  Greeks, 
was  not  slain  in  actual  engagement:  whilst 
Pausanias  was  sscrificing  he  was  sitting  in  his 
rank,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  side  from  an 
arrow.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was  car- 
ried off,  lamenting  to  Aimnestus,  a  man  of 
Platea,  not  that  he  perished  for  hu  country, 
but  that  he  died  without  any  personal  exertions, 
without  performing  any  deed  of  valour  worthy 
of  himself,  or  his  desire  of  renown. 

LXXin.  The  most  eminent  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  Athenians  is  said  to  have  been 
Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Dece- 
lean  tribe.  The  Deceleans,  at  some  former 
period,  according  to  the  Athenians,  did  what 
proved  for  ever  of  the  greatest  advantsge  to 
them.  The  Tyndsride  had,  with  a  numertvs 
force,  invaded  Attica,  to  recover  Helen,'  an^l 
had  driven  away  all  the  natives,  without  being 
able  to  discover  where  Helen  waa.     On  this 


6  Ae/«fi.]— Helen,  as  every  bodjr  knows,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pbl- 
lux ;  she  was  carried  off  by  Theseus,  when,  according 
to  Hellantcus,  he  was  fifty  years  old.  She  was  not  then 
marriageable,  probably  not  more  than  ten.  This  event 
consequently  happened  many  years  before  Menelans 
married  her,  and  Paris  carried  her  away.  The  Greeks 
were  ten  years  assembling  ft>rces  lor  the  siege,  which 
continued  ten  years.  '*  This  IS  the  twentieth  year  of  ray 
arrival  at  Troy,"  says  Helen,  In  the  Iliad,  at  which  tinM 
she  most  have  been  In  her  thirty-sixth  jtu^—Larthi* 
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emergence,  (he  Deoeleans  are  reported,  and,  ae 
aome  say,  Decaleus  himaelf,  to  have  diacoYered 
what  waa  required,  and  to  have  oondaeted  the 
inYadera  to  Aphidme,  which  Titacas,*  a  native 
of  the  place,  delivered  into  hu  handa.  To  thia 
ineaiure  they  were  indaced,  partly  from  a  aenae 
of  the  infamy  which  waa  occasioned  by  the 
crime  of  Theoeua,  and  partly  from  the  fear 
that  the  whole  territoriea  of  Attica  would  be 
ravaged.  On  account  of  this  action,  an  im- 
munity from  tazea  in  Sparta,  which  haa  con- 
tinued to  the  present  period,  was  granted  to  the 
Deceleans,  aa  well  as  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
public  aaaembliea.  In  the  war  which  many 
years  afterwarda'  took  place  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Peloponneaians,  the  Laee- 
dttmonians  laying  waste  the  rest  of  Attica, 
apared  Decelea  atone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanea, 
v^ho  80  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Athenians,  though  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
duct are  differently  represented.  He  is  report 
ed  by  some  to  have  carried  before  him  an  an- 
chor of  iron,  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  to  his 
breast-plate  :  this,  when  the  enemy  approached, 
he  threw  on  the  ground,  lest  their  rushing  up- 
on him  might  remove  him  from  his  rank :  when 
the  enemy  fled  he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pur- 
aued  them.  Another  report  says,  that  he  did 
not  carry  a  real  anchor,  but  merely  the  imprea- 
aion  of  one  upon  his  shield,  which  he  continually 
moved  about 

LXXV.  Another  noble  action  ia  told  of 
this  Sophanea :  when  the  Atheniana  besieged 
^gina,  he  challenged,  and  killed  in  nngle 
combat,  Eurybatea'  of  Argos,  who  had  conquer- 
ed in  the  Pentathlon.  Sometime  after  this  battle 
of  Platea,  whilst  exerting  himaelf  with  great 
bravery  as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Leagrua,  the  eon  of  Glaooon,  he  loot 


1  TY/ontt.]— Thsre  wis  s  town  tn  Attica  called  Hu- 
cld0|  doubtlesi  so  called  from  thto  Titaeus.— £arcA«r. 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Spon,  In  his  t>ook  da  Fagis  At- 
ticii.— 7*. 

8  Many  yean  qftentardt.']— -The  battle  of  Platea  look 
place  In  ihe  second  year  of  the  TBih  Olympiad ;  the  Pel* 
oponneftlan  war  commenced  In  the  ipring  of  the  first 
year  of  the  STih  Olympiad,  that  is,  near  furty'Sight  years 
after  the  battle  of  Platea.~-LarrA«r. 

3  Eufybatea-J—Ub  vras  Conqueror  tn  the  Nemean 
pames,  end  Pansanlai  relates  the  particnlar  manner  in 
which  be  was  slain.  See  our  amhor,  book  vl.  chap.  $3. 
This  Eurybates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Eury- 
bates  who  betrayed  Cnesua,  and  whose  name  became 
pmrerbial  for  a  traitor.  Ths  latter  was  of  Epiiesos,  the 
fmnsr  of  Aifos.— XrorcAsr. 


his  life ;  he  waa  alain  by  the  Edor  iqs  at 
Datos,^  in  a  conteat  about  some  gold  misss. 

LXXVI.  After  thb  victory  of  the  Gneks 
over  the  Barbariana  at  Platea,  a  wobsb  hcs^ 
ittg  of  the  event,  came  to  the  Greeks  as  a  sQp> 
pliant  She  waa  the  concubine  of  Pharaadstei,' 
a  Persian,  the  aon  of  Teaapea ;  both  she  and 
her  female  attendanta  were  auperUy  drcsifd  in 
habita  of  the  ricbeat  embroidery.  Descending 
from  her  carriage,  ahe  approached  the  Laeedv* 
mouiana,  who  were  atill  engaged  in  slaughter, 
and  addreaaing  heraelf  to  Panaanias,  who  ihe 
saw  commanded,  and  whoae  name  and  eoaatiy 
ahe  had  before  known :  "  Prince  of  Spsrta," 
said  ahe,  embracing  his  kneee,'  •«  be  my  ddi* 
verer  from  servitude  :  you  have  already  BMiitcd 
my  gratitude,  by  exterminating  those  who  r^ 
vered  neither  gods  nor  demona.  I  an  a  Cosn 
by  birth,  daughter  of  Hegetoridas,  gruid- 
daughter  of  Antagoraa ;  the  Persian  carried  om 
off  violently  from  Cos,  and  detained  ns  with 
him."  «  Be  under  no  alarm,"  anawercd  Pso- 
saniaa, «  both  because  you  are  a  aoppliant,'  tnd 
becauae,  if  what  yoo  aay  be  true,  you  are  the 
daughter  of  Hegeloridaa  of  Coa,  to  wboia  of 
aH  his  countrymen,  I  am  moat  bound  by  the 
tiea  of  hospitality."  Ha  then  recooiBMnded 
her  to  the  care  of  the  ephori,  who  were  preteat, 
and  Anally,  at  her  requeat,  removed  ber  to 
jEgina. 

LXXV  11.  After  the  departure  of  this  wo- 
man, and  whan  the  batde  waa  finally  deddsd, 
the  M antineana  aimed.    Their  not  ceauag  ia 

4  Atf  lit.— Upon  this  pUce  Mearshis,  in  bis  LNtioDei 
AuiciB,  employs  a  whole  chapter,  correcting  erroT* 
concerning  it  committed  by  Stephanus  and  HesychiM- 
Stephanas  the  geographer  places  It  fai  Thrace,  ftoloey 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace ;  EuMibhti oo 
DiunysiuB  agrees  with  Ptolemy,  placing  Detm  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Strymon,  a  rtver  of  Macedonls.— 7^ 

6  PhanmdaUtJy-'ThlB  man  rwnmsnded  the  Musi 
and  Colchlans.    See  b.  viii.  c.  79. 

6  Embracing  hit  kntea.y-Thn  was  a  codudob,  u>^ 
Indeed  very  natural  aa  of  extreme  bnmflhyt  sad  mri- 
esi  supplications,  Innnmerable  instanoesoccsrof  iu^ 
tng  practised  in  ancient  writers,  and  in  Homer  (.axtlcn- 
larly.  Priam,  when  he  goes  to  beg  of  AchillM  die 
body  of  Hector,  throws  hfanself  at  his  feet,  end  endift 
ces  his  knees: 

vtrb^McAdiaiafaud; 
(■  fMcnU*  lifkl)  afpcus 
•d  hit  kuMi,  aad  Mbad  hto  Ink  li  MM  { 

TtawdlfiMi  HMHiMi  KWMi  |MiMt  hiBraiB 

Eta  whk  tiM  bMl,  lb*  dMNri  flf  Ui  Uood: 

These  six  lines  are  expressed  whh  mach  grtiW 
pathos  and  bsauty  by  Homer  tn  three.— T- 

7  SufpKant.ySet  the  Odyssey,  hook  vfL  fli^ 
Pope*s  Translation : 

tb  tmiw  *  III  wlj  iHdliii  ft— i  fti  pomj 
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time  for  the  engagement  thej  esteemed  a  leri- 
oae  calamity,  and  an  incident  for  which  thej 
might  to  undergo  a  voluntary  punichmcnt. — 
Having  learned  that  the  Medea,  under  Arta- 
ba»ia»'  had  taken  thenvcWes  to  flight,  they 
determined  to  puraae  them  as  far  aa  Theaaaly, 
from  which  they  were  with  some  difficolty  dia- 
aoaded  by  the  Lacedemonians :  afterwsrds,  on 
ihair  return  home,  they  sent  their  leaders  into 
banishment  The  Eieans  arrived  after  the 
Mantineans,  and  expressing  the  same  regret, 
Ibey  also  returned,  and  banished  their  com- 
maodcrs.  Such  waa  the  conduct  of  theie  two 
people. 

LXXYIII.  Among  the  troops  of  the 
^gineta,  assembled  at  Plates,  was  LampoD,' 
one  of  their  principal  citiiens,  and  son  of 
Pylheas.  This  man  went  to  Paosanias,  giving 
bim  the  following  most  impious  counsel :  «<  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,  what  you  have  done  is  beyond 
eomparison  splendid,  and  deserving  admiration. 
The  deity,  in  making  you  the  instrument  of 
Greece's  freedom,  has  placed  you  far  above  all 
your  predecesson  in  glpry  ;  in  concluding  this 
business,  so  conduct  yourself,  that  your  repu- 
tation may  be  still  increased,  and  that  no  Bar- 
barian may  ever  again  attempt  to  perpetrate 
atrocious  actions  against  Greece,  When  Le- 
onidas  was  slaiu  at  Thermopyla,  Mardonius 
and  Xerxes  cut  off  hb  head,  and  suspended  his 
body  from  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect 
to  Mardonius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  ap- 
l^ose  of  Sparta  and  Greece,  and  avenge  the 
cause  of  your  uncle  Leonidas.  Thus  spake 
Lampon,  thinking  be  should  please  Pausanias, 

LXXIX.  M  Friend  of  ^gina,"  replied 
Pansanias,  « I  thank  you  for  your  good  inten- 
tions, and  commend  your  foresight ;  but  whst 
you  say  violates  eveiy  principle  of  equity.'^ 
After  elevating  me,  my  country,  and  this  recent 
victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you  again  d&- 
preas  us  to  infamy,  in  recommending  me  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  dead."    Tou  say,  in- 

8  ilffoAcuiM.]— He  commslided  the  Phrthians  and 
CbMmemlsiie,  consittlng  of  forty  Uioamid  men.  See 
book  vii.  c.  6ft. 

9  Laatpom.y-'Thie  Leinpon  was  of  a  family  iUnstrloos 
V»  lest  £ir  the  prises  they  obtained  at  the  Uithmean  and 
Nemean  (tames,  than  for  their  noble  origin.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pjrtheaa,  to  vhom  the  fifth  Nemean  Ode  of 
Pladar  was  addresied  ;  which  eee. 

10  Of  «7iiiljr.]— Pausanias  altered  maleriallf  after- 
wards. He  aspired  to  the  sopreme  power,becanie  maf  • 
niflosat  and  lazunooa,  fierce  and  vindictive.  See  Thu- 
cydldes,  1.  i.  c.  188, 29, 30,  Ac.-Lareher. 

WOmthe  dbodj-This  sentiment  is  fraqoentljr  express- 
■d  tyj  ancient  and  modem  authors.   Homer  sajs, 


deed,  that  by  such  an  action,  I  shall  exalt  my 
character ;  but  I  think  it  is  tnon  consistent 
with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than  of  Greek% 
as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  re* 
proBch  them.  I  must  therefore  dissent  from 
the  ^ginels,  and  all  those  who  approve  their 
sentiments  For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit 
the  esteem  of  Sparta»  by  attending  to  the  rules 
of  honour,  both  in  my  words  and  actions :  Le- 
onidas, whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge,  has,  I 
think,  received  the  ampleat  vengeance.  The 
deaths  of  this  immense  multitude  must  msS^ 
ciently  have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who 
fell  with  him  at  Thermopyhe.  I  would  advise 
you  in  future,  having  these  sentiments,  to  avoid 
my  presence ;  and  I  would  have  yon  think  it  a 
favour  that  I  do  not  punish  you." 

LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  proclaiined 
by  a  herald,  that  no  person  should  touch  any  of 
the  booty ;  and  he  ordered  the  helota  to  collect 
the  money  into  one  place.  They,  as  they  dis> 
persed"  themselves  over  the  camp,  found  tents 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  couches  of  the 
same,  goblets,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of 
gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  caldrons 
placed  on  carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they 
stripped  of  bracelets,  chains,  and  sdmetars  of 
gold  ;  to  their  hsbits  of  various  colours  they 
paid  no  attention.  Many  thinga  of  value  tha 
helots  secreted,  and  sold  them  to  the  ^ginets : 
others,  unable  to  conceal,  they  were  obliged  to 

T  iMull  the  ted  b  erad  aid  >a)HL 
Dr.  Young,  in  bis  play  of  the  Revenge,  makes  Zanga  My* 
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vtwithlhadcid. 


And  in  the  Complaint,  Night  ill.  190^ 
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But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  semlments  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 
where  Antigone  in  defiance  of  the  edictsof  Creon,  at  tks 
peril  of  her  own  Hie,  borios  the  dead  body  of  her  bratlMr 
Polyniees. 

13  At  ihey  dtoperssd.]— This  cirennstance  and  beha> 
viour  of  the  helots  neoessarilj  rtminds  ns  of  the  four  le- 
prous men,  S  Ungs,  chap.  vli.  ver.  8. 

**  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  pari 
of  the  camp,  they  went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  carried  thence  silver  and  gold  and  raiment, 
and  went  and  hid  h;  and  came  again  and  entered  tnis 
another  Unt,  and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hM 
iu« 

The  plunder  of  the  Syrian  camp  bj  the  king  of  brssl 
resembles  in  many  other  particulars  what  is  here  de- 
scribed of  the  Persian  camp  by  Herodotus.  See  on  ths 
events  related  In  this  chapter,  DIodorus  Sic  1. 11.  c.  91; 
Plnureh's  Uh  of  Aristides :  Thucyd.  1.  Hi.  114 ;  Allan 
y.  History,  vul.  II.  p.  680,  where  we  are  told  ll»t  the- 
JEglnetw  were  the  first  coiners  of  money  .^3*. 
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prodace.  The  ^ginete  from  this  became 
exceedingly  rich ;  for  they  parchtsed  gold  of 
the  helote  et  the  price  of  brua. 

LXXXr.  From  the  wealth  thus  collected, 
a  tenth  part  was  eelected  for  aacred  purpoaea. 
To  the  deity  at  Delphi  was  preaented  a  golden 
tripod,*  reating  on  a  three*headed  anake  of 
braaa:  it  waa  placed  near  the  altar.  To  the 
Olympian  god  they  erected  a  Jupiter,'  ten  cnbita 
high :  to  the  god  of  the  Isthmaa,  the  figure  of 
Neptune,  in  braia,  aeren  cnbita  high.  When 
thia  waa  done,  the  remainder  of  the  plunder 
waa  divided  among  the  army,  according  to  their 
merita :  it  conaiated  of  Peraian  concubinea, 
gold,  aiWer,  beaata  of*  burden,  with  vaiioua 
richea.  What  choice  thinga  were  given  to  thoae 
who  moat  distinguiahed  themaelvea  at  Platea,' 
haa  never  been  mentioned,  though  certain  pre- 
aenta,  I  believe,  were  made  to  them.  It  ia  certain, 
that  to  Pauaaniarwaa  given  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  conaiating,  among  other  things,  of  wo- 
men, horaea,  talenta,  and  camels. 

LXXXII.  It  ia  farther  recorded,  that  when 
Xerxea  fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  hia  equi- 
page to  Mardoniua ;  Pauaaniaa  aeeing  this  com- 
poaed  of  gold,  ailver,  and  cloth  of  the  richeat 
embroidery,  gave  orders  to  the  cooka  and  do- 
meatica  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  him, 
aa  for  Mardoniua.  Hia  commanda  were  execu- 
ted, and  he  beheld  couchea  of  gold  and  ailver, 
tablea  of  the  aame,  and  every  thing  that  waa 
aplendid  and  magnificent  Aatonished  at  the 
apectacle,  he  again  with  a  amile  directed  his 
aervants  to  prepare  a   Lacedemonian  repast 


1  TVqMd.]— On  the  subject  of  ancient  tripods,  see 
Montfaucon,  vol.  W.  p.  86.  What  Herodotus  here  says 
is  confirmed  hy  Paosanlas,  in  Phoc.  book,  p.  633.-7. 

2  Jfi^er.>-See  Pau8anlas,EU8.  c.  xxiii. 

**  Near  the  senate  house  is  a  Jupiter  without  an  ln> 
acripUon,  and  another,  which  was  dedicated  by  thosv 
who  fought  against  Mardoniua  atPlatea;  the  names  of 
the  states,  whose  subjects  were  in  that  action,  being  in- 
scribed upon  the  base  of  the  figure,  which  was  made  hj 
Anaxagoras  of  fgiaa.  The  Lacedamonians  are  the 
first,  the  Athenians  next,  then  the  Corinthians,  fourthly 
the  SIcyonians,  then  the  JEginetat,  Sic—Larcher. 

3  Ai  PUUea.y-TtuA  sagacious  and  entertaining  tnu 
veller,  Mr.  Coxe,  relates  In  his  vol.  i,  of  Switserland, 
that  the  people  of  Claris,  to  the  amount  only  of  three 
hundred  and  filly,  assisted  by  thirty  Switzers,  not  only 
repulsed,  but  vanquished  with  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  Austrians.  **  This  surpris- 
ing victory,"  says  he,  **  gained  by  a  handful  of  men, 
agalnet  an  enemy  so  superior  in  number  (instances  of 
which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  tl*j9  history  of  Switzer- 
land) render  the  wonderful  combats  of  Marathon  and 
Platea  perfectly  credible."— 7*. 

This  baUle  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  the  month 
Bosdromioo  which  correqwnds  with  onr  September. 


When  thia  waa  ready,  the  contrsst  was  so 
atriking,  that  he  laughing  aent  for  the  Chedsa 
leaders :  when  they  were  aaaembled,  he  showed 
them  the  two  entertarnmenta :  <•  Men  of 
Greece,"  aaid  he,  «*  I  have  caHed  you  togedier 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  king  of  Persia's  folly, 
who  forsook  all  hia  luxury  to  plunder  us  who 
live  in  so  much  poverty.*"*  These  were  the 
words  which  Pauaaniaa  ia  aaid  to  have  used  to 
the  Grecian  leadera. 

LXXXIII.  In  auoceading  times,  many  of 
the  Plateana  found  on  the  field  of  batlle,dMti 
of  gold,  ailver,  and  other  riches.  Thii  thing 
also  happened :  when  the  fledi  had  ftJlcnfron 
the  bonea  of  the  dead  bodiea,  the  Plateana  in 
removing  them  to  aome  other  spot,  disooveied 
a  acuU  of  one  entire  bone  without  any  satoie.- 
Two  jaw-bonea  also  were  found  with  their 
teeth,  which  thoogh  divided  were  of  one  entiie 
bone,'  the  grinders  aa  well  aa  the  rsst  The 
bonea  of  a  man  alao  were  aeon  fiw  cubits  high. 

LXXXIV.  The  body  of  Mardonios  wii 
removed  the  day  after  the  battle :  bat  it  is  not 
known  by  whom*  I  have  heard  the  intenDcat 
of  Mardoniua  ascribed  to  ▼ariona  people  of  dif* 
ferent  nationa :  and  I  know  that  many  petsou 
received  on  thia  account  liberri  preaeou  from 
Artontaa,  hia  aon  ;  but  who  it  actually  wn 
that  privately  removed  and  buried  the  body  of 
Mardoniua,  I  haTe  never  been  able  to  aieeilaio 
It  haa  aometimea  been  imputed  to  DionysO' 
phanes,  a  native  of  Epheaoa. 

LXXXV.  The  Greeka,  after  the  divisioa 
of  the  plunder  of  Platea,  proceeded  to  inter  their 
dead,  each  nation  by  tbemaelvea.'  The  L8e^ 
deemoniana'  annk  three  trenchea ;  in  the  ooe 


4  Poverty. 2— V  this  remark  were  made  with  tmh 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks,  how  much  more  prrtiDent 
does  it  appear,  comparing  the  Scythians  with  the  ht' 
sians,  against  whom  Darius  iniavocssslidly  led  ft  b» 
merous  army. 

6  Without  anff  ««fure.>-Father  Hardouin,  in  t  ocu 
on  a  passage  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  Albert,  Marqsif  of 
Brandenburg,  somamed  the  Geman  AchiHet,  bad  a 
scull  without  a  suture.— £ardk«r. 

Natural  histrrians  have  remarked  this  pecsliarityin 
the  sculls  of  many  persons.  It  has  also  beenaffirflm 
of  the  celebrated  caiilinal  Ximenes.— 7! 

6  Entire  Aom.]— Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirst,  htd  bii 
teeth  of  one  entire  bone,  thoqgh  distinct  froo  ock 
other.    It  has  been  related  also  of  many  v£an3l<r. 

7  By  f AemseivM.}— The  Lacedemonians  and  Aihes- 
ians  had  an  appropriate  burial ;  the  oihar  Greeks  w*n 
interred  promiscuously.— XorrAcr. 

8  Tlu  Laeedetmoniana.^—W^  learn  froso  FlaHRbi 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  separate  the  eoouDSBdcit 
from  the  common  men.--See  Mm{fiaiumi  voL  v.  li|  14 
kc-T. 
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they  depotited  the  bodies  of  their  priests.* 
among  whom  were  Posidonins,  Amomphare- 
tii8|  Philoeyon,  and  Callicrates  :  in  the  second 
were  interred  the  other  Spartans ;  in  the  third 
the  helots.  The  Tegeats  were  bdried  by 
themselves,  but  with  no  distinction ;  the  Athe- 
nians in  Uke  manner,  and  also  the  Megsrians 
and  Phliasians  who  were  slain  by  the  cavalry. 
Moands  of  earth  were  raised  over  the  bodies  of 
all  these  people.  With  respect  to  the  others 
shown  at  Platea,  I  am  told  they  were  raised  by 
ihose^  who  being  ashamed  of  their  absence 
from  the  battle,  wished  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
posterity.  There  is  here  a  monument  said  to 
be  that  of  the  ^gineUe,  but  this  I  have  been 
informed  was  raised  ten  years  after  the  battle, 
by  Cleades  of  Platea,  the  son  of  Autodicns, 
at  the  psrtiealar  request  of  the  ^ginets,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality. 

LXXXVI.  Having  buried  their  dead  on 
the  plain  of  Platea,  the  (Greeks,  after  serious 
deliberation,  rpsolved  to  attack  Thebes,  and 
demand  the  persons  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  Medes.  Of  these  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Timegenides  and  Attaginus, 
the  leaders  of  the  (action.  They  determined, 
unless  these  were  givan  up,  not  to  leave 
Thebes,  without  utteriy  destroying  it  On  the 
eleventh  dsy  after  the  battle,  they  bedeged  the 
Thebans,  demanding  the  men  whom  we  have 
Damed.  They  refueed  to  surrender  them ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LXXXVII.  This  violence  being  continued, 
Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Thebans  z «  Men  of  Thebes,*"  sbce 
the  Greeks  are  resolved  not  to  retire  from  Thebes 
till  they  shsU  either  hsve  destroyed  it,  or  you 
shall  deliver  us  into  their  power,  let  not  Bceotia 
on  our  account  be  farther  distressed.  If  their 
demand  of  our  persons  be  merely  a  pretence 


9  TTuirprietU.^—For  t«u(  tie»f,  Valcnaer  thinks  we 
maj  read  Teu«  iirw§»t,  the  knighta  or  whom  we  learn,  b. 
vlil.  c.  134.    Theee  were  three  handrad.— 7. 

10  Mm  qf  Thtbe9.']'-'Ty»  gallant  behaviour  of  Tlme- 
feniilea  on  thia  oecaaion  will  remind  the  English  reader 
of  the  sie^e  of  Calais  hy  Edward  the  Third,  when  Eus- 
lAca  de  St  Pierre,  one  of  the  principal  Inhabitants,  be* 
baved  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  He  declared  him- 
self willing  to  suffer  death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends 
and  fellow  citizens.  The  entreaties  of  Philippe,  Hen- 
ry's queen,  indoced  the  English  monarch  to  behave  wiUi 
nvire  roagnitnimliy  than  we  find  Pausanias  did.  The 
chlzens  of  Calais  saved  their  lives,  received  magnificent 
presents,  and  ware  dismissed  In  safety.  See  the  morj 
Admirably  told  by  Hume,  yot  il.  p.  412. 


to  obtain  money,  let  us  satisfy  them  from  the 
wealth  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone,  but  all 
of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly  active  on 
the  part  of  the  Medes ;  if  their  real  object  in 
besieging  Thebes,  is  to  obtain  our  persons,  we 
are  resdy  to  go  ourselves  and  confer  with  them.*' 
The  Thebans  spproving  his  advice  sent  im- 
mediately a  herald  to  Pausanias,  saying  they 
were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

LXXXVIir.  As  soon  as  this  measure  vras 
determined,  Attaginus  fled,  but  his  children 
were  delivered  to  Pausanias,  who  immedistely 
dismissed  them,  urging  tbst  infsnts  could  not 
possibly  have  any  part  in  the  faction  of  the 
Medes.  The  other  Thebans  who  were  given 
up,  imagined  they  should  have  the  liberty  of 
pleading  for  themselves,  aifd  by  the  means  of 
money  hoped  to  escape.  Pausanias,  expecting 
such  a  thing  might  happen,  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  in  his  power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of 
the  allies ;  then  removing  the  Thebans  to  Co- 
rinth, he  there  put  them  to  desth. 

LXXXIX.  These  things  were  done  at 
Platea  and  Thebes.  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  fled  from  Platea  to  the  Thessalians. 
They  received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  inquir- 
ed after  the  remainder  of  the  army.  The  Per- 
sian was  fearful  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole 
truth,  he  might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  of 
all  who  knew  it,  and  consequently  invoivs  him- 
self and  army  in  the  extremest  danger.  This 
reflection  had  before  prevented  his  communica- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  Phoceans :  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  thus  addressed  the  Thessa- 
lisns :  «<  I  am  hastening,  as  you  perceive,  with 
great  expedition  to  Thrace,  being  despatched 
thither  from  our  camp  with  this  detachment, 
on  some  important  business.  Mardonius  with 
his  troops  follows  me  at  no  great  distance : 
show  him  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  every 
suitable  attention.  Ton  will  finally  have  no 
occasion  to  repent  of  your  kindness."  He  then 
proceeded  through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
immediately  to  Thrace,  with  evident  marks  of 
being  in  haste.  Directing  his  march  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  he  arrived  at  Byzan- 
tium, with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his 
men,  who  were  either  cot  in  pieces  by  the 
Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
hunger.  From  Bysantium,  he  passed  over  his 
army  in  transports,  and  thus  eflected  his  return 
to  Asia. 

XC.    On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Pla 
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tea,  «  victory  wu  gained  at  Mycale  in  Ionia. 
Whilst  the  Grecian  fleet  wae  yet  at  Deloe, 
under  the  command  of  Lentychidea  the  Lace- 
demonian, ambaseadon  came  to  them  from 
Samofl.  These  were  Lampon  the  son  of 
Thrasyales,  Athenagoraa,  son  of  Arehestrati- 
das,  and  Hegesistratve,  son  of  Aristagoraa, 
who  were  employed  on  ihia  occasion  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Persians  or  of  Theomee- 
tor,^  son  of  Androdamas,  whom  the  Persians 
had  made  prince  of  Samos.  On  their  arrival, 
they  sought  the  Grecian  leaders,  whom  Hege- 
aistrattts  addressed  with  various  aiguments. 
He  urged,  that  aa  soon  as  they  should  ihow 
themselvee,  all  the  loniane  would  shake  off 
their  dependence,  and  revolt  from  the  Persians : 
he  told  them  that  they  might  wait  in  vain  for 
the  proepect  of  a  richer  booty.  He  implored 
also  their  common  deitiea,  that  being  Greeks, 
they  would  deliver  thoee  who  were  Greeks  also 
from  servitude,  and  avenge  them  on  the  Bar- 
barian. He  concluded  by  saying,  that  this 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  as  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  were  slow  sailera,  and  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Greeka.  He  added,  that  if  they 
had  any  suspicions  of  treachery,  they  were 
ready  to  go  on  board  their  vessela,  and  there 
remain  as  hoetagee. 

XCI.  Whilst  the  Samian  continued  his  im« 
portuttities,  Leutychides,  either^for  the  aake  of 
some  omen,  or  l^  accident.  Providence  so  or^ 
dering  it,  asked  him  hie  name.  He  replied, 
«  Hegeeistrattta."  If  he  had  intended  eaying 
any  more,  Leutychidea  prevented  him  by  ex- 
claiming, **  My  Samian  friend,  I  accept  the 
omen  of  your  name,  you  HMy  therefore  return, 
after  promising  us  on  behalf  of  yourself  and 
your  companiona,  that  the  Samiane  will  prove 
themselves  lealous  alliea." 

XCII.  Saying  this,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
what  was  proposed.  The  Samians,  with  an 
oath,  engaged  to  become  the  confederates  of 
the  Greeks.  Leutychides  then  dismissed  them 
all  except  Hegeeistratue,  who  on  account  of  hie 
name,'  he  chose  to  take  along  with  him.    The 

1  Tfuometior.y^ll  may  ba  seen  in  book  viii.  c.  15. 
what  it  waa  that  indoced  the  Persiana  to  glTe  thla  man 
the  goYornmem  of  Samos^— £arrA«r. 

S  Oh  aeeomU  ^hia  tmnt.y-Thm  anclenU  paid  great 
attention,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  lo  the  preaagei  to 
be  drawn  fh>m  names.  When  Augu stuc  waa  proceeding 
to  the  battle  of  Actimn,  he  met  a  man  driving  an  aa* ;  the 
man's  name  waa  Eutychas,  which  means  flbrtanate,  the 
name  of  the  aaa  waa  Nicon,  which  aigniflea  Tictor/.  He 
accepted  ihia  aa  a  &TourabIe  omen,  and  after  hia  con* 
of  Aothoi^,  he  coaatnicted  a  temple,  In  which  he 


Greeka,  after  remaining  that  day  on  their  its- 
tion,  OB  the  next  sacrificed  with  fsvounbls 
omens ;  Deiphonue,  son  of  Evenius  of  Apol- 
lonia,  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  being  their  nioiita'. 

XCIIL  To  this  Evenius  the  following  thing 
happened.  There  are  in  ApoUonis,  sheep  t^ 
cred  to  the  ann,  which  by  day  are  fed  on  tbe 
banka  of  a  river,  that,  flowing  from  mount  Lic- 
mon,  paasee  through  ApoUonia,  and  cmpdn 
itself  into  the  aea,  near  the  harbour  of  Oricim. 
By  night  they  are  kept  by  men,  one  ofwboai 
is  every  year  ehoeea  from  the  nobkst  and 
wealthieet  of  hie  fellow  citiaene.  To  thcw 
sheep,  on  eccount  of  eome  oracle,  the  peopk  of 
Apollonia  pay  the  greatest  reverence,  and  tbij 
are  every  night  secured  in  a  cave  at  soaie  di» 
tance  ftom  the  dty.  Evenius  being  onci 
elected  to  thia  office,  waa  so  remiss  ss  lo  itli 
aaleep,  when  aome  wolvea  entered,  aod  d^ 
stroyed  nearly  sixty  of  hia  aheep.  On  diwoT- 
ering  the  accident,  he  made  no  person  scqoaiot- 
ed  with  what  had  happened,  intending  to  hay 
an  equal  number  to  subetitute  in  their  room. 
It  could  not  however  be  concealed  from  the 
people  of  Apollonia,  who,  bringing  Eveoini  to 
trial,  condemned  him  to  loae  his  eyes  for  riccjv 
ing  on  his  duty.  After  they  had  inflicted  thii 
punishment  upon  him,  their  cattle  cesaed  to 
bring  forth,  and  their  laudato  be  firoitfoL  Thii 
bad  been  before  predicted  by  the  oradci  cf 
Dodona  and  Delphi.  Hie  prophets  being  in- 
terrogated conoeming  the  oocasbn  of  the  pis- 
sent  calamity,  replied,  «  That  it  was  becaoM 
they  had  unjuetly  deprived  of  his  sight,  Eno- 
in%  the  keeper  of  the  aacicd  sheep.**  They 
were  the  persons  they  eaid  who  had  seat  the 
wdvee :  nor  would  they  cease  their  veagetoee 
till  Eveniue  should  be  eatisfied  in  wbtlevo 
manner  he  deeired.  Thc|y  added,  that  they 
themselves  would  afterwards  mske  him  locb  t 
present  aa  would  induce  moat  men  to  think 
him  happy. 

XCIV .  This  reply  was  made  by  the  oraaa 
to  the  people  of  Apollonia.  They,  concetling 
this,  commissioned  aome  of  their  citisens  to 
compound  the  business.  The  nvdiod  tb^ 
took  was  thia :  they  visited  Evenios  in  bii 
house,  and  seating  themselves  by  him,  talked 
of  indifferent  mattera,  till  they  at  length  begin 
to  pity  hie  misfortune.  When  this  wai  in»>- 
dueed,  they  asked   him  what  compsnsition 

pUeadlgoresorthoassandlUBMitr.  Masr^"^ 
axamples  are  to  bs  Ciaad.->7*. 
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^rould  satisfy  him,  if  the  ApoUoniata  would 
engage  to  make  it !  As  he  koew  nothing  of  the 
oracle,  he  expressed  bis  wish  to  have  the  lands 
of  two  citizens,  whom  he  specified,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country ;  to  this 
he  added  the  most  splendid  house  in  the  city. 
If  he  had  but  these,  he  said,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly content,  and  no  longer  (eel  any  resent- 
ment. When  Evenius  had  made  this  r^ly»  his 
▼isitors  interrupted  him :  *«  Accept,*'  said  they, 
**  what  you  requiiie,  and  what  in  compliance 
with  the  oracle,  your  countrymen  are  disposed 
to  give  you  as  an  atonement  for  depriving  you 
of  sight."  Evenius,  on  hearing  the  matter  ex- 
plained, was  greatly  incensed  at  the  deception. 
The  farms  which  be  had  wished  for  were  pur- 
chased of  their  owners,  and  given  him.  He 
had  afterwards  the  power  of  divination,  whence 
be  became  famous. 

XGV.  Deiphonua  was  the  son  of  this  Eve- 
nius, whom  the  Corinthians  had  brought  with 
them  ss  soothsayer  to  the  army.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Deiphonns  performed  this  office 
in  Greece,  availing  himself  of  the  name  of  Eve- 
nius, whoee  son  he  really  was  noL 

XCVI.  The  Greeks  having  sacrificed  fa- 
vourably, set  sail  from  Delos  towards  Samoa. 
On  their  arrival  at  Calami'  of  Samoa,  they 
drew  themselves  up  near  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement  When 
the  Persians  heard  of  their  approach,  they 
moved  with  the  residue  of  their  fleet  towards 
the  continent,  having  previously  permitted  the 
Phenicians  to  retire.  They  had  determined, 
after  a  consultation,  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
as  they  did  not  think  themselves  a  match  for 
their  opponents.  They  therefore  made  towards 
the  continent,  that  they  might  be  covered  by 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes 
had  intrusted  the  defence  of  Ionia.  Theae,  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  thousand,  were  under  the 
command  of  Tigranes  the  Persian,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  tallest  of  his  countrymen.  To 
these  troops  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  re- 

3,(7a2«Mu.>-Larcher  in  his  Memoirs  sor  Venus,  p.148, 
sajrs,  then  was  a  temple  at  Samoa  erected  to  Venus,  in  a 
place  fbll  of  reeds,  whkh  occasioned  the  guddess  to  be 
called  Venus  among  the  reeds,  «»  •!  /tiv  w  ••x«^«ic 
M  a\»v«-tv.  This,  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  is  a  valih 
able  piece  of  intelligence,  £)r  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
place  in  Samos  called  x»\«A>tt.  Calami,  which  explains 
this  passage  in  Herodotus,  concerning  which  the  two 
last  editors  have  not  said  a  syllable  ;  neither  has  any 
geographer  or  author  spoken  of  this  place ;  but  It  Is  evh 
dsnl  f^iD  Athencua,  1.  zlU.  e.  4.  that  h  ought  to  be  read 


solved  to  letire  :  it  waa  also  their  mtention  to 
draw  their  vesaels  on  shore,  and  to  throw  up 
an  intrenchment  round  th^m,  which  might 
equally  aerve  as  a  protection  to  their  vessels 
and  themadvea. 

XCYIL  After  the  above  resolution,  they 
proceeded  on  thsir  course,  and  were  carried 
near  the  temple  of  the  Eomenidss  at  Mycale, 
contiguous  to  Goson  and  Scolopeea.  In  this 
place  ia  a  temple  of  the  Bleusinian  Ceres, 
built  by  Philaatua,  aon  of  Pasides,  who  accom- 
panied Nolens  the  son  of  Codrua,  when  he 
founded  Miletus.  Here  the  Persians  drew 
their  shipa  to  land,  defending  them  with  an 
intrenchment  formed  of  stones,  branches  of 
fraitptreee  cut  down  upon  the  spot,  and  pieces 
of  limber  doeely  fitted  together.  In  this  po- 
sition they  were  ready  to  sustain  a  blockade, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  victory,  being  prepariHl 
for  either  event 

XCVIII.  When  the  Greeks  received  in- 
telligenoe  that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to 
the  continent,  they  considered  them  aa  escaped 
out  of  their  hands.  They  were  exceedingly 
exasperated,  and  in  great  perplexity  whether 
they  ahottld  letom  or  proceed  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont Their  ultimate  determination  was 
to  follow  the  enemy  towards  the  continent 
Getting  therefore  all  things  ready  for  an  en- 
gagement by  aea,  and  providing  themaelves 
with  scaling  ladders,  and  aoch  other  things  aa 
were  nacsasaiy,  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  When 
they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they  per- 
ceived no  one  advancing  to  meet  them;  but 
beheld  the  ahipa  drawn  on  ahore,  secured  within 
an  intrenchment,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  ranged  along  the  coast  Leutyehidca 
upon  thia  advanced  befora  all  the  rest  in  his 
ship,  and  coming  aa  near  the  shore  as  he  could, 
thus  addressed  the  loniana  by  a  herald :  «  Men 
of  Ionia,  all  yon  who  hear  me,  listen  to  what 
I  aay,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
of  what  I  tell  you«  When  the  engagement 
shall  commence,  nmember  fiiat  of  aU  our  com- 
mon libertiea ;  in  the  next  place  take  notice, 
our  watch-word  is  Hebe.  Let  those  who  hear 
me,  inform  all  who  do  not"  The  motive  ot 
this  conduct  was  the  aame  with  that  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Arlemisium.  These  expressions, 
if  not  intelligible  to  the  Barbarians,  might 
make  the  desired  impression  on  the  loniana; 
or  if  explained  to  the  former,  might  render  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter  suspected. 

Xf /IX«    When  Leutychidea  had  done  thifc 
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the  Greeks  spproached  the  Aon,  diflembftrked. 
And  prepared  for  battle.  The  Persiani  obeerr- 
ing  thia,  and  knowing  the  purport  of  the  ene- 
my's address  to  the  lonians,  took  their  arms 
from  the  Samians,  sospecting  them  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  Greeks.  The  Samians  had 
purchased  the  freedom  of  five  hundred  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  them  back  with  provisions  to 
their  country,  who  having  been  left  in  Attica, 
had  been  talLen  prisoners  by  the  Pernans,  and 
brou£;ht  away  in  the  Barbarian  fleet  The 
cixeumstance  of  their  thus  releasing  five  hun- 
dred of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes  made  them 
greatly  suspected.  To  the  Milesians,  under 
pretence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
Persians  confided  the  guard  of  the  paths  to  the 
heights  of  Mycale ;  their  real  motive  was  to 
remove  them  to  a  distance.  By  these  steps 
the  Persians  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
those  lonians,  who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  to  efiect  a  revolt.  They  next 
heaped  their  bucklers  upon  each  other,  to  make 
a  temporary  rampart. 

C.  The  Greeks  being  drawn  up,  advanced 
to  attack  the  Barbarians :  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, a  herald's  wand  was  discovered  on  the 
beach,  and  a  rumour  circulated  through  the 
ranks,  that  the  Greeks  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mardonius  in  Bceotia. 
These  things  which  happen  ^  by  divine  inter- 
position, are  made  known  by  various  means. 
On  the  same  day  that  their  enemies  were 
slaughtered  at  Platea,  and  were  about  to  be 
defeated  at  Mycale,  the  rumour  of  the  former 
victory  being  circulated  to  this  distance.  Ten- 
dered the  Greeks  more  bold,  and  animated 
them  against  every  danger. 

GI.  It  appears  farther  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  both  battles  took  place  near  the 
temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  The  battle 
of  Platea,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ceres :  the  one 
at  Mycale  was  in  a  similar  situation.  The 
report  of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  under  Pau- 
sanias  came  at  a  very  seasonable  moment ;  the 
engagement  at  Platea  happening  early  in 
the  morning,  that  at  Mycale  towards  the  even- 
ing.   It  was  soon  aAerwards  ascertained,  that 

1  Which  happen.2—ii  it  unneMsaary  to  remark,  that 
the  sttpereliUon  of  the  writer  is  fa  thia  pasaaga  conapi. 
caoua.  DiodoruaSiculua  if  most  sagacious  when  he  aaya 
that  Leutychides,  and  thoae  who  were  with  him,  knew 
nothing  of  the  victory  of  Platea ;  bdt  thai  they  contriysd 
this  stratagem  to  animate  their  troops.  Polysnus  re- 
lates the  same  in  his  Stntagemata^— LorcAcr. 


these  incidents  occurred  on  the  same  diyof 
the  same  month.  i«fore  the  anivil  of  this 
rumour  at  Mycale,  the  GredES  were  in  greit 
consternation,  not  so  much  on  their  owd  ac- 
count, aa  from  the  fear  that  Greece  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  Msrdooiat ; 
but  after  they  had  heard  this  news,  thcj  ad- 
vanced to  combat  with  greater  esgencsi  tod 
courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  equal  reao* 
lution,  and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  idudi 
and  the  Hellespont  as  the  reward  of  victorj. 

CII.  The  Athenians,  who,  with  Ohms  tfait 
accompanied  them,  constituted  one  bai/  of  tbe 
army,  advanced  by  the  coast,  and  along  the 
plain :  the  Lacedsmontansand  their  aoxilisrici, 
by  the  more  woody  and  monntainooa  pitas. 
Whilst  the  Lacedemonians  were  laakiog  i 
circuit,  the  Athenians  in  the  other  wing  were 
already  engaged.  The  Persians,  u  long  m 
their  intrenchment  remained  uninjured,  defoui* 
ed  themselves  well,  and  without  any  inicriohty ; 
but  when  the  Athenians  with  those  who  m^ 
ported  them,  increased  their  exertions,  motuilly 
exhorting  one  another,  that  they  and  not  Ibe 
LacedflBmonians  might  have  the  gloiy  of  ihe 
day,  the  face  of  things  was  changed ;  the  no- 
part  was  thrown  down,  and  a  seoaible  tdTU- 
tage  obtained  over  the  Persians.  Tbej  ibi> 
tained  the  shock  for  a  considerable  time,  bat 
finally  gave  way,  and  retreated  bdiiod  their  in- 
trenchments.  The  Athenians,  Coriothiani, 
Sicyonians,  and  TitnEenians,  rushed  io  mth 
them ;  for  this  part  of  the  army  wss  compoKd 
of  these  different  nations.  When  the  wall  wis 
carried,  the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimoor  of 
their  former  prowess,  but,  except  the  Penitm 
indiscriminately  fled.  These  Isat,  though  few 
in  number,  vigorously  r^fqsted  the  Greeks,  wbo 
poured  in  upon  them  iii  crowds.  ArtsjntettM 
Ithamitres,  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  »▼» 
themselves  by  flight ;  but  Maidontes,  and  Th 
granes  the  general  of  the  land  fijfces,  weie  tltio. 

CIL  Whilst  the  PeisUns  still  lefute^  ft) 
give  ground,  the  Lacedsmonians  sod  (heir 
party  arrived,  and  put  all  who  survived  to  the 
sword.  Upon  this  occasion  msny  of  the 
Greeks  were  slain,  and  amongst  a  number  <i( 
the  Sicyonians,  Perilaus  their  leader.  The  Si- 
mians, who  were  in  the  Peraisn  army,  end  fmrn 
whom  their  weapons  had  been  taken,  no  loooer 
saw  victory  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Gweki, 
than  they  assisted  them  with  all  their  power. 
The  other  lonians  seeing  this,  revolted  ilto, 
and  turned  their  arms  against  the  Barbsriu* 
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CIV.  The  MiletUnt  had  been  ordered,  the 
Detter  to  provide  for  the  lefety  of  the  Pereiane, 
to  guard  the  patha  to  the  beighta,  ao  that  in 
caae  of  accident,  the  Barbariana,  under  their 
guidance,  might  take  refuge  on  the  aummita  of 
Mycale :  with  thia  view,  aa  well  aa  to  remove 
them  to  a  diatance,  and  thna  guard  againat 
their  perfidy,  the  Milesiana  had  been  ao  dia- 
poaed :  hot  they  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to 
their  ordera.  Thoee  who  fled,  they  introduced 
directly  into  the  mtdat  of  their  enemiea,  and 
finally  were  active  beyond  all  the  reat  in  put- 
ting them  to  the  aword.  In  thia  manner  did 
Ionia  a  aecond  time  revolt  from  the 


power. 

CV.  In  thia  battle  the  Atheniana  moat  dia- 
tinguiahed  themaelvea,  and  of  them  Hermoly- 
cua,  the  eon  of  Euthynua,  a  man  famous  in  the 
Pancratium.  Thia  man  afterwarda  waa  slain 
in  a  battle  at  Cymus  of  Carystna,  in  the  war 
betwixt  the  Atheniana  and  Caxystiana,'  and 
waa  buried  at  Gersstum.  Next  to  the  Athe- 
niana, they  who  obtained  the  greateat  reputa- 
tion were  the  Corinthians,  Troexeniana,  and 
8icyoniana. 

CVL  The  greater  number  of  the  Barba- 
nana  being  slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the 
pursuit,  the  Greeks  burned  their  ships,  and  to- 
tally destroyed  their  wall :  the  plunder  they 
collected  upon  the  shore,  amongst  which  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money.  Having  done 
thia,  they  sailed  from  the  coast  When  they 
came  to  Samoa,  they  deliberated  on  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  loniana  '  to  some  other 
place,  wishing  to  place  them  in  aome  part  of 
Greece  where  their  authority  waa  aecure ;  but 
they  determined  to  abandon  Ionia  to  the  Bar- 
beriana.  They  were  well  aware  both  of  the 
impoaaibility  of  defending  the  lonians  on  every 
emergence,  and  of  the  danger  which  theae 
would  incur  from  the  Persians  if  they  did  not 
The  Peloponneaian  magistratea  were  of  opinion 
that  thoae  nationa  who  had  embraced  the  cause 


8  Corystion*.]— The  Athenians  had  war  also  whh  tha 
Carysilans,  In  which  the  reel  of  Eubaea  took  no  part. 
h  finiahed  bf  a  treatj.    See  Thncydidee,  1. 1.  c  9S. 

3  Rtmoving  ths  /ortlavia.]— Twice,  aajrs  the  Abbe  Bar> 
telemj,  in  his  Voyage  de  Jenna  Anacharsli,  might  this 
people  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Persia ;  once  bf  following  the  counsel  of  Bias,  the 
oihA^  in  eompljing  with  the  will  of  the  Lacedsmoniani, 
who  after  the  Peralan  war  oflbred  to  transport  them  Into 
Oraeca.  They  constantly  refused  to  forsake  their  real- 
denca ;  and  if  It  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their  popn- 
I'ioaness  and  wealth,  independsnca  waa  not  essential  to 
thair  happinsss  ~7. 


of  the  Medes  should  be  expelled,  and  their 
lands  given  to  the  loniana.  The  Athenians 
would  not  consept  that  the  loniam  should  be 
transported  from  their  country,  nor  would  they 
allow  the  Peloponneaians  to  decide  on  the  de- 
struction of  AUienian  colonies.  Seeing  them 
tenacious  of  thia  opinion,  the  Peloponneaiana 
no  longer  opposed  Uiem.  Afterward  the  peo- 
ple of  Samoa,  Chioa,  Leaboa,  and  the  other 
islands  who  had  assisted  with  their  arms  in  the 
present  exigence,  were  received  into  the  general 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oath  promised  con- 
stant and  inviolable  fidelity.  Thia  ceremony 
performed,  they  aailed  towarda  the  HeUespont, 
meaning  to  deatroy  the  bridge,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  its  original  state. 

CVII.  The  Barbarians  who  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  came  to  the  heights  of  Mycale, 
and  thence  eacaped  in  no  great  numbera  to 
Sardia.  During  the  retreat,  Maautea,  aon  of 
Darius,  who  had  been  preaent  at  the  late  unfor- 
tunate engagement,  aeverely  reproached  Ar- 
taynea  the  commander-in-chief:  amongat  other 
things,  he  aaid,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
he  had  behaved  more  like  a  woman  ^  than  a  man, 
and  had  materially  injured  the  interest  of  his 
master.  To  say  that  a  man  ia  more  dastardly 
than  a  woman,  ia  with  the  Persians  the  moat 
infamous  of  all  reproachea.  Artayntea,  after 
bearing  the  insult  for  aome  time,  became  at 
length  80  exasperated,  that  he  drew  his  scy mitar, 
intending  to  kill  Maaiatea.  He  was  prevented 
by  Xenagoraa,  aon  of  Praxilaua»  a  native  of 
Halicamaaatia,  who  happening  to  be  behind 
Artayntea,  seized  him  by  the  middle,  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground :  at  the  aame  time  the  guarda 
of  Masistes  came  up.  Xenagoras  by  thia 
action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of  Masistes, 
but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  thus  preserv- 
ing his  brother,  that  he  waa  honoured  with  the 
government  of  all  Cilicia.  Nothing  farther  of 
consequence  occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardia, 
where  they  found  the  king,  who  afler  his  retreat 
from  Athens,  and  his  ill  success  at  aea,  had 
there  reaided. 

CVin.    Xerxes,  during  hia  residence  at 


4  Ukt  a  iMiiMm.>-This  reproach  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  most  contemptuous  that 
could  be  imagined.  Xerxes  with  this  inveighed  against 
his  txtwps  at  Salamis.  See  also  the  speech  of  TharsiUB 
in  the  aecond  book  ot  the  Iliad : 


MaerAchidK,MBaoi 
Mwfly.aadtalhia 

Id  ptaMnt  OB  Ok*  niygwa  I 

This  axpresrion  in  Oraek  Is  A^mHtts « «»i  i  *  Ax««»t.'~7 
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Bardli,  had  atUcbed  himself  to  the  wife  of 
Masietea,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  aame 
time.  He  waa  unable  to  obtain  hia  wishes  by 
presents,  and  out  of  respect  to  his  brother  he 
forbore  to  use  violence.  The  woman,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  force  her,  waa  re* 
strained  by  the  same  consideration.  Xerxes, 
perceiving  his  other  efforts  inefiectual^  resolved 
to  marry  his  own  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of 
tkis  woman  by  Masiates,  thinking  by  theae 
means  to  obtain  the  more  easy  dccompUshment 
of  his  desires.  The  marriage  being  aolemniied 
with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  he  departed 
for  Susa.  On  hia  arrival  here,  his  son's  wife 
was  received  into  his  palace :  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes  no  longer  engaged  his  attention,  but 
changing  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.    Her  name  was  Artaynta. 

CIX.  This  intrigue  was  afterwards  discov- 
ered in  the  following  manner:  Amestria'  the 
wife  of  Xerxes  presented  her  husband  with  a 
large  embroidered  and  beautiful  veat,  which  she 
bersclf  had  made ;  Xerxea  was  much  delighted 
with  it,  and  putting  it  on,  went  to  visit  Ar- 
taynta ;  in  an  emotion  of  love,  he  desired  her 
to  ask  aa  a  compenaation  for  her  lavoura  what- 
ever ahe  wished,  promising  faithfully  to  gratify 
her.  To  this,  impelled  by  the  evil  destiny  of 
her  whole  family,  she  replied ;  «  and  will  you 
really,  Sir,  grant  me  what  I  ahall  ask  V*  Xer- 
xes, never  supposing  she  would  require  what 
she  did,  promised  with  an  oath  that  he  would. 
The  woman  confidently  demanded  his  robe. 
Xerxes  at  first  refused  her,  fearing  that  Ames- 
trie  would  thus  be  convinced  of  what  she  had 
'ong  suspected.  Instead  of  what  she  solicited, 
«ie  promised  her  cities,  a  prodigioua  quantity  of 
gold,  and  the  sole  command'  of  a  large  body  of 
troops:  which  last  is  amongst  the  Persians 


1  Amuiri9.}—M»Dj learned  men,  and  Scaliger  among 
others,  pretend  that  this  princess  is  the  same  with  qoeen 
Esther.  A  vain  simllitade  of  name,  the  cnieltjr  of 
Amestris,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  ^rauioos  examples, 
the  barbarity  with  which  Esther  treated  the  ten  childnin 
of  Haman,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  have  given  rise 
to  this  supposition ;  but  Esther  was  of  a  Jewish,  Aroea- 
tris  of  a  Persian  family.  The  iather  of  this  last  was  a 
satrap,  named  Onophas,  according  to  Ctesias,  and  Oia- 
nes,  according  to  Rerodotns.  If  any  stress  were  to  be 
laid  on  a  mere  name,  we  might  as  well  alSrm  that  Esther 
was  the  svne  as  Atossa,  for  she  was  also  called  Hados- 
sa ;  bat  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  lo  conclude  that 
Darius  was  the  same  with  Ahasuerua.— LarrA«r. 

3  Sole  comrnond.]— Evelthon,  king  of  Cyprus,  was 
more  wise :  he  gave  to  Pherelima  any  thing  rather  than 
an  army.— See  b.  It.  l^—lMrcher. 


esteemed  a  most  dtatinguiabed  hoik  or.  Umfcb 
to  change  her  purpose,  he  gave  her  the  robe; 
delighted  with  which,  ahe  wore  it  with  cxolta- 
tion. 

ex.  Ameatria  soon  heard  of  her  haviag  il, 
and  thua  learning  what  had  happsoed,  wat 
exasperated,  not  against  the  young  woiaan  h&> 
self,  but  againat  her  mother,  whom  alone  aht 
oonaidered  as  criminal,  and  the  cause  of  the 
mischief;  she  accordingly  determined  od  ho 
destruction.  Waiting  therefore  for  the  foIei»> 
nity  of  the  royal  featival,  which  is  hdd  onee  hi 
every  year,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  iba 
took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  Xencs  to 
give  her  the  wife  of  Masistes.  This  feitinl  ii 
called  in  the  Persian  tongue  Tycta,  in  the  Greek 
Teleion,  or  Perfect,  upon  which  the  king  akiDs 
deeoratea  his  head,  and  makea  presento  to  the 
Persians.  Xerxes  however  thought  the  giraig 
away  the  person  of  his  brother's  wife  botkcniei 
and  detestable.  He  waa  aatiafied  that  ihe  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  sod  be 
could  not  be  ignorant  with  what  motive  Abm^ 
tris  had  made  her  request. 

CXI.     Conquered  at  length  by  her  iofMN*' 
tunity,  aa  well  aa  by  the  law  of  custom,  whidi 
compelled  the  king  on  ewtrj  occssion  of  tbii 
festival  to  give  what  waa  required  of  hin,  be 
granted  what  ahe  aaked,  though  with  czOtBe 
reluctance :  giving  therefore  the  woman  to  hii 
wife,  he  told  her  to  use  her  as  ahe  might  think 
proper ;  bat  he  immediately  aent  for  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  thua  addreaaed :  «  Maaetei,  yoa 
are  a  aon  of  Dariua,  and  my  brother,  aa^hcedce 
thia  you  enjoy  a  £ur  repotation :  do  not  toy 
more  connect  youraelf  with  your  present  wife; 
I  will  give  you  my  daughter  in  her  pbee.  It 
ia  my  pleasure  that  you  accept  of  her,  and  v^ 
pudiate  the  other."    «<  Sir,*'  replied  If snUes 
in  great  astonishment,  «what  am  I  to  oado^ 
stand  from  thia  diaoourae  t  would  you  have  a» 
reject  a  woman  agreeable  ao  me  in  all  icipK^ 
by  whom  I  have  had  three  aons  ss  well  •• 
daughters :  one  of  whom  you  have  married  to 
your  own  son :  and  doing  this  afterwsrdeminx 
your  daughter  1    Indeed,  O  king,  thoogh  I 
esteem  your  offer  mB  the  highest  honour,  I  can- 
not accept  it.    Do  not  compel  me  to  this  a» 
aure,  for  you  can  have  no  motive  for  doing  eo' 
you  may  find  a  husband  for  your  dangbter  no 
less  suiUble  than  myaelf ;  suffer  me  theref<»« 
to  live  with  my  wife  aa  uauaL"  To  thkXent* 
in  great  anger  made  answer :  <«  You  shall  neither, 
Masistes,  marry  my  daughter,  nor  conlinne  ts 
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ebjoy  your  present  wiie,  that  jou  may  letra  in 
fatnre  to  accept  what  I  propoee."  Maaistes 
opon  this  retired,  saying  only,  •*  you  have  not, 
O  king,  taken  away  my  lile." 

CXII.  Whilst  Xerxea  was  engaged  in  this 
conference  with  his  brother,  Amcstris,  sending 
for  the  royal  guards,  mutilated  the  wife  of 
Maaistes,  catting  off  her  breasts,  and  throwing 
them  to  the  dogs.'  8he  afterwards  ent  off  her 
nose,  her  ears»  her  lips,  and  her  tongue,  and  in 
this  condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Maaistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  yet  fearful  of  aome  impending 
calamity,  returned  hastily  to  his  house.  When 
he  saw  the  situation  of  bis  wife,  he  immediately, 
after  consulting  with  hia  children,  fled  with 
aome  adherents  to  Bactria,  with  the  intention 
of  exciting  that  province  to  revolt,  and  of  do- 
ing the  king  essential  injury.  If  he  had  once 
•nived  in  Bactria,  among  the  Sacw,  this  I  be- 
leave  would  have  been  aocompUsbed ;  he  was 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved 
in  his  province.  But  Xerxea  having  intelli- 
gence of  his  designs,  sent  a  body  of  forcea  against 
him,  who  intercepting  him  in  his  progress,  put 
him,  hia  children,  and  his  fbllowers,  to  death. 
80  much  for  the  amour  of  Xerxei^  and  tho 
death  of  Maaistes. 

CXIV.  The  Greeks,  saiUng  from  Mycale 
towards  the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  con- 
trary winds  to  put  in  at  Lectum ;  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Abydos.  Here  they  found  the 
bridge,  which  they  imagined  was  entire,  and 
which  was  the  principal  object  of  their  voyage, 
eilectually  broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a 
consultation ;  Leutychides,  and  the  Laceds- 
monians  with  him,  were  for  returning  to  Greece ; 

Z  7\>tlu  do^«.]— Th!8  horrid  act  of  female  crualtj  In 
soiBe  degree  juitUles^e  strong  estpreMlon  of  Ovid : 

Bed  MMiW  falna  ■(«  aedU  tuB  WIN  in  In  •i^ 

Filmbaonpldot  das  roM  era  oMi, 
Ifae  la  qoHi  flMlto  belMUbai  Htan  pnAi^ 

Nm  bmrb  igmo  vipsn  tan  pcda, 
ItenlM  qom  wdi  dcpNfafOM  pdliei  iidi 

Aadal,  ■!  ID  vulM  plgBon  ■»!]•  hibgl, 

See  some  iniuncei  of  extraordinary  female  cruelty  re- 
corded hf  Siephenf,  in  his  Apology  for  Herodotue,  one  of 
which  ie  to  horrible,  as  almost  to  exceed  the  imagination. 
A  young  woman  deserted  by  her  tover,  by  whom  she  was 
with  child,  used  violence  to  make  hereelf  miicarry  three 
month!  before  her  time,  and  then  murdered  her  infent 
with  the  most  ehocklng  and  terrible  barbarity.  It  is 
ImpoeeiUe,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  thai  a  woman  of  io  vile 
and  abominable  a  character  as  this  Ameitrii  was,  could 
efvr  have  been  that  queen  of  Periia,  who  by  the  name  of 
Esther  is  so  renowned  In  Holy  Writ,  and  is  there  re- 
corded as  the  instrument  by  which  Ood  was  pleased  in 
BO  signal  a  manner  to  deliver  his  people  from  that  utter 
destruction  which  was  designed  against  them^T*. 


the  Atheniai.%,  nith  their  leader  Xanthippus, 
advised  them  to  continue  where  they  were,  and 
make  an  attempt  on  the  Chersonese.  The 
Peloponnesians  returned;  but  the  Athenians, 
passing  from  Abydoa  to  the  Chersonese,  laid 
siege  to  Scstos. 

CXV.  To  this  place,  as  by  far  the  strongest 
in  all  that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  soon  as  it  waa 
known  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont: 
among  others  was  (Eobasus  of  Cardia,  a  Per- 
sian who  had  previously  collected  here  what 
remained  of  the  bridge.  The  town  itself  was 
possessed  by  the  native  ^^tolians,  but  they  had 
with  them  a  great  number  of  Persians  and  other 
aUies. 

CXVI.  The  governor  of  this  place  under 
Xerxes,  was  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  of  a  cruel 
and  profligate  character.  He  had  circumvented 
Xerxes  when  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  had 
fraudulently  taken  from  Elwos  the  wealth  of 
Protesilaus^  the  son  of  Iphiclus.  In  Ekeos 
of  the  Cheisonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
in  the  centre  of  a  shrine  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches, 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  besides 
brass,  vests,  and  many  votive  offerings ;  of  all 
these  Artayctes  possessed  himself,  having  first 
insidiously  obtained  the  king's  sanction  — 
*«  Sir,*'  said  he,  •*  there  is  in  this  country  the 
house  of  a  Greek,  who  entering  your  dominions 
with  an  armed  force,  met  with  the  death  he 
merited.  Give  it  to  me,  as  an  example  to 
others,  not  to  commit  hostilities  in  your  em- 
pire." The  kingi  having  no  suspicion  of  his 
object,  was  without  difficulty  persuaded  to 
grant  him  the  house.  Artayctes  asserted  that 
Protesilaus  had  committed  hostilities  within  the 
king's  dominions,  because  the  Persians  con- 
sider all  Asia  as  their  own,'  and  the  property 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Having  by  the  king 
been  rendered  master  of  all  this  wealth,  he  re- 
moved it  to  Sestos,  the  ground  which  it  had 
before  occupied  at  Eleos,  he  ploughed  and 
planted  ;  and  as  oflen  as  he  went  there  after- 
wards, he  enjoyed  hb  wives  in  the  sanctuary. 
At  this  time  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the 

4  Praienhnu.y-Bn  was  a  Thessalbn  ;  he  went  t» 
the  siege  of  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Pbylace, 
Pyrrhasus,  Itene,  &c  He  was  killed  by  a  Tro^n  as  he 
disembarked.  Various  opinions  are  found  in  the  Scho- 
liast on  Homer  on  this  subject.  Some  affirm,  according 
to  that,  that  the  Trojan  who  slew  him  was  fneas, 
others  that  it  was  Euphorbus.  Some  assign  to  Hecinr 
the  honour  of  his  death,  others  to  Achates.— XarcAer 

6  As  Vuir  oim.]— See  book  i.  c.  130. 
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GreekSi  anprepared  for  defence,  and  not  ex- 
pecting theee  enemice,  who  came  npon  bim  b^ 
aurprise. 

CXYU.  Whilat  tbej  were  proaecuting  the 
aiege,  the  autumn  arrived.  The  Atbeniana, 
unable  to  make  themaelTea  maatera  of  the 
place,  and  uneaay  at  being  engaged  in  an  exp^ 
dition  80  far  from  their  country,  entreated  their 
leadera  to  conduct  them  home.  They,  in  re- 
turn, refused  to  do  thia,  till  they  should  either 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  or  be  recalled  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  so  intent  were  they  on 
the  business  before  them. 

CXVIII.  The  besieged,  who  were  with 
Artayctea,  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  that  they  were  obliged  to  boil  for 
food,  the  cords  of  which  their  beds  were  com- 
posed. When  these  also  were  consumed, 
Artayctea,  OBobazus,  with  some  other  Per- 
sians, fled,  under  cover  of  the  night,  escaping 
by  an  avenue  behind  the  town,  which  happened 
not  to  be  blockaded  by  the  enemy.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  people  of  the  Cheraonese 
made  signals  to  the  Atbeniana  from  the  tur- 
rets, and  opened  to  them  the  gatea.  The 
greater  part  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Per- 
aiana,  the  remainder  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

CXIX.  ^obazua  fled  into  Thrace ;  but  he 
was  here  seixed  by  the  Apsinthiana,  and  aacri- 
ficed,  according  to  their  rites,  to  their  god 
Pleistorus  :*  his  followers  were  put  to  death  in 
aome  other  manner.  Artayctea  and  his  adhe- 
rents, who  fled  the  last,  were  overtaken  near 
the  watera  of  ^gos,  where,  after  a  vigoroua  de- 
fence, part  were  slain  and  part  taken  prisoners. 
The  Greeks  put  them  all  in  chaina,  Artayctea 
and  his  son  with  the  rest,  and  carried  them  to 
8eat0B. 

1  Plei»tonii.y-Th\»  deity,  barbaroui  as  the  people  by 
whom  he  wmi  wonhipped,  li  foully  unknown,  llie  sa* 
crificet  ofTered  to  him  Induce  me  to  conjecture,  that  h 
was  the  god  of  war,  whom  the  Scythians  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  sword.  Theae  people,  over  a  large 
Tesael,  cut  the  throat  of  erery  hundredth  prisoner,weuing 
the  sword  with  their  blood.  The  same  custom  prevaUed 
among  the  Hans.— See  Ammiatuu  Marctlliftu$t  I.  zzxi. 
c.  S.  The  Cilicians  paid  the  god  of  war  a  worship  sa« 
Tage  like  this;  they  suspended  the  Ticiim,  whether  a 
man  or  an  animal,  from  a  tree,  and  going  to  a  small  dis* 
tance,  killed  it  with  their  spears.— LorcAcr. 

Cruel  as  these  customs  may  appear,  yet  prevailing 
among  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  they  are  no  more 
lo  be  justified,  than  the  unprovoked  and  unnatural  inhu- 
ntauiiy  praciiaed  at  Tauris.  Here  every  stranger, 
whom  accident  or  misfortune  brought  to  their  coast, 
was  sacrificed  to  Diana.—See  7%4  Jjphigtma  in  Tbinis 
^£uripide9-^T, 


CXX.  It  ia  reported  by  the  people  of  tae 
Chersonese,  that  the  following  prodigy  hs|h 
pened  to  one  of  those  whose  bustncss  was  to 
guard  the  priaoneta.  Thia  man  was  broili&g 
some  salt  fiah ;  having  pot  them  on  the  fire, 
they  moved  and  akipped  aboat  like  flsh  btdj 
taken ;  the  standeia-by  expreaaing  their  astoo> 
ishment  at  thia,  Artayctea,  who  also  beheld  the 
prodigy,  sent  for  the  man  to  whom  it  had  hap- 
pened, and  apoke  to  him  aa  feUows:  "Uj 
Athenian  friend,  be  not  alarmed  at  this  pio> 
digy,  it  haa  no  reference  to  you,  it  rcgaids  ne 
alone.  Protcailaos  of  EImpoo,  altboogb  deid 
and  embalmed  in  aalt,  ahowa  that  he  has  power 
from  the  gods  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  nsa 
who  injured  him.  I  am  therefore  diijioBed  lo 
aatisfy  him  for  my  ransom.  In  place  of  the 
money,  which  I  took  from  hia  temple,  I  will 
give  him  a  hundred  talenta ;  for  my  aon's  life, 
and  my  own,  I  will  give  the  Athenians  two 
hundred  more."  Theae  offers  had  ne  efled 
upon  Xanthippoa  the  Athenian  genersl ;  he 
waa  of  himaelf  inclined  lo  pot  the  man  to  destb, 
to  which  he  waa  farther  importuned  b;  ikc 
people  of  Eleaoa,  who  were  very  earnest  to 
have  the  cauae  of  Proteailana  avenged.  Coo- 
ducting  him  therefore  to  the  ahore  where  the 
tuidge  of  Xerzea  had  been  conatruded,  they 
there  crucified  him ;  though  aome  say  this  was 
done  upon  an  eminence  near  the  dty  of  Msdy- 
tua.  The  aon  waa  atoned  in  hia  father's  piv> 
aence. 

CXXI.  The  Athenians  after  the  sbove 
tranaaetions,  returned  to  Greece,  canying  with 
them,  beaidea  vast  quantities  of  money,  the 
fragments  of  the  bridge,  to  be  suspended  in 
their  temples.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  they  continued  inactive, 

CXXII.  Of  thia  Artoyctcs,  who  was  cnh 
cified,  the  grandfather  by  the  father's  side  wm 
Artembarea,  who  drew  up  an  address  for  the 
Persiana,  which  they  approving,  presented  to 
Cyrus ;  it  waa  to  thia  effect :  «  8ince,  0  Cjnis, 
Jupiter  haa  given  to  the  Perdana,  and  by  the 
degradation  of  Astyagea  to  you,  unoootrotled 
dominion,  auffer  ua  to  remove  from  our  presPDi 
confined  and  sterile  region  to  a  better.  We 
have  the  choice  of  many,  near  and  at  a  distsoce ; 
let  us  occupy  one  of  these,  and  become  exsm- 
ples  of  admiration  to  the  rest  of  nsokiod. 
Hiis  is  a  conduct  becoming  those  whose  tope* 
riority  is  conspicuous:  we  can  never  bs^e  i 
fairer  opportunity  of  doing  this,  being  tt  the 
head  of  ao  many  people,  and  masters  of  all 
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ABt««"  Cyras,  though  ha  did  not  approvd 
what  thay  laid,  told  them  they  might  do  ao : 
but  he  added,  that  by  taking  aach  a  atep,  they 
mnat  learn  in  fatare  not  to  command  but  to 
obey.  It  waa  the  operation  of  nature,  that  luz- 
nriona  conntries  ahonld  render  man  eflEsminate,' 

2  Mifimmat9.2'~B\WocnXit»  conlinas  what  !■  here  aa- 
terted  by  Herodotus.  After  describing  the  sdTsntages 
which  the  tempersle  parts  of  Asia  possess  over  Oreece ; 
he  sdds,  that  the  men  then  are  not  naturally  valiant, 
and  are  nnwilUng  to  support  fiulgnes  and  hardships. 
This  sentiment  is  approved  by  experience.  Greece  sub- 
dued Asia,  tlie  Romans  became  masters  of  both  those 
coimtries,  and  If  they  also  conquered  the  Oauls,  the 
Germans,  and  other  nations  of  the  north.  It  was  because 
these  were  undisciplined  and  ignorantof  the  aitof  war. 
When  they  became  so,  they  in  their  turn  subdued  the 
lords  of  the  world,  and  dismembered  their  empire.  The 
Franks  vanquished  the  Gauls,  the  Lnnbards^  and  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain.  In  a  word,  it  is  always  to  be  ob- 
served, Uiat  the  people  of  the  north  have  the  advantage 
ovar  ibose  of  the  south.— £arc%«r. 


for  delicacies  and  heroea  were  seldom  the 
prodnce  of  the  aame  aoil.  The  Persiana 
yielded  to  theae  aentiments  of  Cyrua  and  aban- 
doned their  own.  They  chose  rather  a  lesa 
pleaaant  eonntiy  with  dominion,  than  a  fairer 
one  with  aervitade. 


The  ninth  cannot  be  thought  the  least  interesting  of 
the  books  of  Herodotus.  The  baules  of  Platea  and  My- 
cale  would  alone  claim  attention,  without  those  beauti* 
fyi  moral  sentiments  which  we  find  every  where  inter- 
spersed In  h.  The  behaviour  of  Pausanlas  alter  his  vic- 
tory, his  dignhy,  moderation,  and  modesty,  are  admira- 
bly described ;  his  continence,  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
tress of  Fharandates,  may,  for  any  thing  I  see  lo  tha 
contrary  in  either' history,  well  be  put  on  a  par  with  the 
so  much  vaunted  temperance  of  Sclplo  on  a  similar  ocr 
casioh.  The  concluding  sentiment,  which  teaches  that 
the  dispositions  of  men  should  be  conformed  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  and  climats  In  which  they  are  bom,  ia 
alike  admirable  for  the  simplicity  with  which  U  Is  con- 
veyed, and  tha  phllosopkBui  troth  which  it  incnlcaiafc 
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Jbanie$,  whj  they  cot  off  their  Mir  tefort,  li(  n. 

Abarisymory  off  199. 

AbdmUf  many  lineulanUM  related  o(  SI,  n— fUgnwtU- 
ed  \r/  Juveiuily  317,  a. 

ilMrnXMi  Xerzea  mekee  e  treaty  of  friendihip  wiUi,  410. 

AbroeommM  and  JS^pertmMMi  brothan  of  Zenei,  &11  in 
coDtending  Ibr  the  body  of  Leoaldaai  376. 

JfiyMMio,  lapidaiion  a  pwiahinetii  in,  430,  n. 

itftlFsmmoM*,  Kkid  to  eat  raw  fleah  from  Uia  IWiAg  oz, 
17Q»n. 

Jr«MAMait  praaented  by  Xerxaa  wkh  a  Median  veal,  348. 

Ac^hali  hare  their  eyes  in  their  breaata,  340. 

Jctf,  the  rtTer,  ita  paaaage  prevented  by  tile  Persian^  176. 

AthatmtntMf  aon  of  Dariaa»  138— ia  intruiad  by  Xerzea 
with  the  flovenunent  of  Egypt,  323— hie  adTice  relative 
to  the  Grecian  war  ia  pnniiied  b7  Xerxea,  880— treata 
the  body  of  Leonidaa  with  barbarityi  lb.— ia  alain  by 
Ioartia,323. 

AeheUmti  a  ri?er  in  Egypt,  70. 

^flMTon)  331)  n> 

ildir'twflw/trai  the  Albanian,  had  an  faonowable  aphaph 
incribed  on  his  tonb,  3S1,  n. 

Adimanhu^  the  Corinthian,  ia  pravantad  by  Themia- 
toelea  from  flying  before  the  Peraianai  881 — ia  reproT- 
ad  by  Themiitoelea,  aOO—aaid  to  have  fled  at  the  aom- 
raencement  of  the  baule  of  Salamlai  403L 

Jilofita,hia  ritea  in  Phrygia  repreaented  the  accaaa  and 
raeaaa  of  the  aun,  421,  n. 

JbiofUan  alwaya  performed  by  tlia  Sultana  in  preaanoe 
of  the  king,  S9^~more  freqneni  amongat  the  Bomana 
than  amongft  the  Oieeka,  ib,  n, 

JdlnoffM)  aon  of  Gordiua,  having  unwillingly  killed  hia 
brother,  receiTea  expiation  from  Cnaaua,  IS— ia  In- 
tnated  by  Cnaaua  with  the  care  of  hia  aon  Atya  in  the 
hunting  of  a  wild  boar,  13— mia^ng  hia  aim  at  the  boar 
kiila  Aiya,  ibw— kills  himaelf  on  the  tomb  of  Atya,  14. 

AdraatuB,  the  aon  of  Talaua,  aacrificea  and  feativala  ap- 
propriated to  him  by  the  Sicyoniana,  aaaignad  by  CUa- 
thenea  to  Melanlppua,  961. 

Adyrmaehida^  a  people  of  Africa,  their  cnatoma,  833^  4t  n. 

^ae0g,  aon  of  Syloaon,  prevaila  on  all  the  Samian  lead- 

era,  except  eleven,  to  withdraw  their  aaalataiMe  from 

the  loniana,  SM— the  Fheniciana  ordereil  by  the  Far* 

giana  to  replace  him  in  Samoa  aa  a  reward  of  hia 

'  aerricea,  99i 

^aadm,^ai,20t 

JSacut,  an  edifice  erected  by  the  Atheniana  aacrad  to 
him,  271— hit  aid  intreated  by  the  Greeks  331. 

£gmUo&i  monnt,  Xerxea  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamia 
from,  403. 

JEgeutt  aon  of  Fandion,  63l 

^gid^  whenca  their  oama,  326— biiild  a  ahrloa  to  tha 
f^rlai^ih. 


JBginttOy  their  reeentment  v>  the  8a:  oiana,  ^--aaiiai 
tha  Thebana  againat  the  Atheniana,  280 — '  xaaion  of 
ilieir  enmity  with  the  Atheniana,  ib.^by  t>.eir  compli- 
ance with  the  demanda  of  Dariua,  give  great  oflfence 
to  the  Atheniana,  803— are  accuaed  by  the  Atheniana 
at  Sparu  of  betraying  the  libertiea  of  Greece,  294 — 
oppoae  and  repulee  Cleomenea,  who  endeavoured  to 
eeiae  the  peraoota  of  tha  accuaed,  ib.— aend  hoatagea  to 
Cleomenea,  301 — commit  an  act  of  violence  on  the 
Atheniana  atSnnium,  306  are  betrayed  to  the  Athe- 
niana by  Nicodromua,  ib. — for  their  impiety  againat 
the  temple  of  Cerea  Theamophoroa  are  driven  from 
iEglna,  ib. — are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  deiU- 
ed  aaslstanca  by  the  Argives,  307 — obtain  a  victory 
over  the  Athenian  fleet,  ib. — aupply  the  Oreeka  with 
thirty  vcaaels,  300— are  Doriana,  ib. — distingvbh 
themselves  in  the  baUle  at  Salamia,  403 — their  ofler- 
ing  at  Delphi,  410 — become  exceedingly  rich  by  their 
purchaaea  of  the  apoil  after  the  battle  of  Flatea,44D. 

JBgia^  derivation  of  the  word,  239. 

JEgntm,  anawer  of  the  oracle  to  the  people  of,  46,  n. 

jEoHona.  aubdued  by  Crooaua,  3— their  offer  of  alli- 
ance rejected  by  Cyroa,  44— their  cities,  47— send  am- 
baaaadora  to  Sparta  to  request  aaaistance  from  the 
Laced0monlana  againat  Cyrua,  ib. — who  refuae  it,  and 
yet  threaten  Cyrua  for  any  injnry  to  the  Grecian 
citiea,  48— Datia  the  Mode  takea  thamwith  hia  army 
againat  Eretria,  308— aaaiat  Xerxea  with  aixt7  shlpa. 
343— called  Pelasgi  at  tiM  aiaga  of  Troy,8S. 

J^tokyluat  126. 

JR9cpt  his  conversation  with  Solon  at  Sardia,  1 1,  n. — the 
fobles  under  hia  name  nothis^  ll6in. — liule  concern 
ing  him  can  be  aacertained  as&ct,  ib.  n. — ^not  delbnn 
ed,  ib.  n.^caUad  Theta,27S,  n. 

JBthitpia,  nin  and  ice  imknown  In,  75— ralo,  kc 
known  in,  ib.— ha  produce,  17d. 

JBthtcpiana,  eighteen  of  them  kinga  of  Egypt,  1012— 
from  time  imawmorkl  uaad  circumciaion,  103 — not 
possible  to  say  whether  they  or  the  Egyptiana  firat 
introduced  circumciaion,  ib. — aubdoed  l^  Cambyaaa, 
109— their  cnrtoma,  lb. — aaaiat  Xerxea  in  hia  expedi- 
tion to  Greece,  340^difbreiMe  between  tha  eaatam 
and  weatem,  ib. 

jatthiepiana,  Macrobfau^  141— terra  of  their  Uvea,  143— 
their  food,  Ib. — Camb7ae8  marchea  againat  them  with 
a  part  of  hii  army,  and  loaea  a  conaiderable  numbai 
of  men,  144. 

JEtoUant,  a  blocking  character  of  them,  3B8>  n. 
Africo,  first  discovered  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  to  ha 
aurrounded  bf  the  aea,  90O — Sataapea  desista  frou 
sailing  it>und  k,  ib. — barren  of  wood,  996 — varioai 
natlona  of,  S33— ka  animala,  941— in  aoma  paria  it 
never  rains,  239  in  goodncaa  of  aoU  not  Gompacabla 
to  Aala  or  Earopa,94& 
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^riiaMt  nearegt  to  Egypt}  labmlt  to  Cambyeeti  139^ 
provent  the  Greek*  from  Meing  Iraaa,  231— from 
Egypt  ai  far  u  lake  Trltonia  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and 
live  on  flesh  and  milk,  g3g  to  the  west  of  the  lake 
Tritonis,  not  shepherds,  ib.— customs  of  the  African 
shepherds  with  respea  to  their  children,  ib.— Africans 
more  exempt  from  diseases  than  other  men,  ib— their 
mode  of  sacrifice,  lb.— ell  adore  the  sun  and  moon,  Ibb 

AgarutOf  daugluer  of  Clisthenes,  mode  of  her  fcdisr's 
disposing  of  her  in  marriage,  316— given  by  her  fethar 
to  Megacles,  son  of  Alcma»on,  318. 

A^trMa,  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  318. 

AgaticUtf  of  HalicamasBQS,  Tiolated  the  custom  of  the 
temple  of  Triope,  45. 

Agathcergai,  21. 

Agathsfni,  218, 299. 

Age^  reverence  paid  to  by  the  Egyptians  and  Lacede- 
monians, 96» 

AgettUi  son  of  Alcides,  his  wife  from  being  remark- 
able ftir  her  ugliness,  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful, 
297— his  wife  is  by  artifice  obtained  by  Aritson,  who 
by  her  has  Demaratus,  Vb. 

AgyttiOy  men  and  cattle  seised  with  convulsions  on  ap- 
proaching a  certain  spot,  61. 

AhatuentM,  the  subject  of  much  etymological  investiga- 
tion, 56,  n. 

4;ar,  son  of  Telamon,  964— Invoked  by  the  Greeks  at 
Salaroie,  394— a  vessel  consecratsd  to  him  by  the 
Greeks,  380. 

Ainmettut  slays  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Flatea,  433. 

AJabaaUr,  whence  its  name,  141,  n. 

Aiazut,  the  son  of  Hercules,  Z. 

AkitiUi  the  poet,  fled  from  the  field,  S74— some  account 
of,  ib.  n. 

Alcnuton,  son  of  Megacles,  by  the  permission  of  Croesus 
ukes  with  him  from  Sardis  all  the  gold  he  can 
carry,  316. 

Alenuunida^  construct  the  temple  of  Delphi,  263— bribe 
the  Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  con- 
sulted her  the  deliverance  of  Athens,  ib.— a  shield  said 
to  be  held  up  by  one  of  them  as  a  signal  to  Uie  Per^ 
sians  on  their  retreat  from  Marathon,  314— fam  this  an 
incredible  story,  316— always  amongst  the  mostdistin* 
guished  characters  of  Athens,  ib.— the  iamily  raised 
by  Clisthenes,  ib. 

AUuaia  send  messengers  from  Thessaly,  Imploring 
Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  333— die  first  Greeks  who 
submitted  to  Xerxes,  351. 

Alexander^  son  of  Priam,  resolves  to  obtain  a  wife  from 
Greece,  2. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  by  stratagem  procures  the 
death  of  seven  Persians  sent  by  Megabyxus  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water,  260— gives  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  Bubaris,  and  thus  prevents  an  inquiry  into 
the  assassination  of  the  seven  Persians,  ib.— dissuades 
the  Greeks  from  proceeding  towards  Thessaly  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straiu  against  Xerxes,  3C&-4 
golden  statue  of  liim  at  Delphi,  41(^is  sent  ambas- 
sador by  Mardonius  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  413-his  descent  frt>m  Perdiccas,  414— his 
speech  at  Athens,  415— betrays  Mardonius  to  the 
Greeks,  430. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  order  to  his  troops  to  cut  oflT 
their  hair,  46,  n.— story  of  his  birth  similar  to  that  of 
the  birth  of  Demaratus,290,  n.— by  an  aa  of  violence  on 
the  Pythian,  obtained  the  answer  he  wished  for,  303,  n. 

Aigerineei  iheir  ceremony  in  marriage,  235,  n. 

iUegorjfi  partiality  of  the  ancients  to,  234,  n. 

AlUancee  ratified  by  ancient  and  modern  nations  by 
drinking  their  own  blood,  24,  n.— how  made  by  the 
Arabians,  137- by  the  Scythians,  90& 


AUar  of  the  twelve  deities  al  Athens,  69, 319-«|  Delphi, 
presented  by  the  Chlans,  116— of  Hercules,  3G6---of 
Jupiter  Forensis,  SS7— of  Orthosian  Diana,  941— of 
the  winds,  365. 

AUaret  none  among  the  Persians,  41— first  erected  by 
the  Egyptians,  68. 

Alyattee^  king  of  Sardis,  6— resumes  his  father's  war 
against  the  Milesians,  ib.— and  puts  an  end  to  h,  7— 
ertet*  two  temples  to  Minerva,  lb.— Us  death,  S- 
his  sepulchre  described,  31— story  <tf  him  and  a  Thrs- 
dan  woman,  248. 

Anuuia  rebels  against  Apries  king  of  E^ypt,  197~4akM 
Apries  prisoner,  and  treats  him  with  kindness^  tiil 
the  Egyptians  strangle  him,  12S— succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  199— instance  of  his  political  asgacity, 
130— his  regulation  of  his  time,  lb.— «Kcts  a  magnifi- 
cent portico  in  honour  of  Minerva,  ilx— fariogs  an 
edifice  from  Elaphantine  constructed  of  one  entire 
stone,  131— coloMal  statues  placed  by  him,  ib.— boQt 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis,  ib.— partial  to  the 
Greeks,  ib.— gives  1000  talents  of  alum  tovimrds  re- 
building the  temple  of  Delphi,  133— makes  an  aow 
cable  confederacy  with  the  Cyrenians,  ib.— marrief 
Ladice,  ib.— is  aflicied  with  Imbecllhy,  bat  his  vigour 
is  restored,  il>.— his  liberality  to  Greece,  ib.— #endshit 
portrait  to  Cyrene,  ib— the  first  thai  conquered  Cypns, 
133— Cambyses  leads  an  army  against  him,  136--diet 
before  Cambyses  advances  to  Egypt,  138— succeeded 
by  Psammenitus,  ib.— his  dead  body  insulted  by  Cam- 
l^ses,  140— his  advice  to  Polycrates,  149- his  Btocives 
for  withdrawing  his  alliance  with  him,  ISO— feretoM 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  179. 

ilvMufe,  a  Maraphian,  intrusted  by  Ariandcs  with  tbe 
conduct  of  an  army  against  the  Barceaas,  833— his 
stratagem  at  the  siege  of  Barce,  243. 

Amalhuaia  besieged  by  Onesilus,  277— a  name  cf  Cy- 
prus, ib.  n. 

Amaxcm^  by  the  Scythians  called  meiisiayers,2]9— 
subdued  by  the  Greeks  ex  Thermodon,  4S7— plunder 
the  Scythians,  220— conciliated  to  the  Scythians,  ih— 
their  manners  and  customs,  221. 

Amftoeaadort,  their  persons  sacred,  except  'at  Coostan- 
tlnople,  166,  n. 

Amber  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece,  IT^hs  Bans 
and  uses,  ib.  n. 

Americot  whence  peopled,  206,  n. 

AmeHfie^  wife  of  Xerxes,  commanded  finutcea  Penisa 
children  of  illustrious  birth  to  be  interred  alive,  3tf 
discovers  the  intrigue  of  Xerxes  with  Artoynta,  446— 
—not  the  same  with  queen  Esther,  ib.  417,  a.— her 
cruelty  to  the  wife  (^Masisles,  447. 

AmUcar^  conquered  by  Gelon  and  Theron,  disapfwared. 
and  was  never  seen  afterwards,  363-— accofdlag  la 
Polyvnus  destroyed  by  Gelon  by  stratagem,  ibi  ar- 
honoured  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  dlvlnilj,ib. 

Jm^yiioe,  of  Pallene,  403^ 

AmmoeUe,  son  of  Cratinus,  369. 

ilimnoR,  237,  n. 

ilmmomaiM,237— their  fountain  of  water,  ibw— derlvaxiaB 
oftheirname,ib.  n. 

Amon^ltharetMet  son  of  Poliadas,  433— behaves  well  at 
the  battle  of  Plaiea,  437. 

An^hiaraue,  his  oracle,  14,4t  n.— Creesur  sends  prescats 
to  him,  16— no  Theban  allowed  to  sleep  iahislaii>ple,413. 

AmpfUetjfimef  283,  n.  371,  n. 

Atnphilochue,  his  oracle,  168,  a. 

Anqihjftrum,  his  present  to  the  temple  of  the  T»w.it>i> 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  2fiL 

itmynloe  gives  the  Persians  earth  and  watar,SA. 

AmifrtaUe  discovers  the  island  Elbo^  11& 

,  the  Scythian,  his  superior  learaiag  tafias 
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somplifhroenu,  903— yIbIu  a  Urge  put  of  tb«  hmbiu* 
ble  world,  and  returns  to  Scythia,  3I&— loetitutes  the 
rhM  ia  honoiir  of  Cjbele,  which  he  had  eeeo  peribrm- 
ed  ai  Cyxicue,  ib.— ia  killed  bf  Saulius,  the  Scythian 
Ulag,  211— hit  deacentt  ib. 

Anaenon  of  Teoa,  177— many  doubt  whether  the  worki 
aacri  Jed  to  him  are  gentdne,  lb.  n. 

Jbuuondridet,  king  of  Sparta,  married  two  wivea,  and 
had  two  aeparate  dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usege  of 
his  country,  265— bis  eons  try  each  of  his  wives,  ib.— 
an  apothegm  of  his,  ib.  n. 

Amuilautf  prince  of  Hhegimn,  persuades  the  ftiwit«n« 
to  possess  themseWes  of  Zancle,  287. 

AnMmoUtUf  son  of  Aster,  conducts  the  Lacedmnonlan 
army  against  the  Plslstratld*,  362— is  killed,  963. 

ilfteAors,  partlcnlars  respecting,  284,  n. 

Ancienitf  their  paintings,  ISS,  n.— their  engraTings  on 
precious  stones,  ISO^  n.— their  works  in  miniaiore,  ib. 
n.— their  modes  of  counting,  218,  n.— ibnd  of  an  enig- 
matical way  of  speaking  and  acting,  294,  n.— In  their 
military  escpedilions  made  use  of  persons  of  loud  voices, 
S96^  n.— their  curious  contrivances  for  conveying  secret 
intelligence,  954,  n.— their  various  uses  of  the  olive, 
256,  n.— their  notions  respecting  dreams  and  visions, 
260,  n.— gave  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  nicknames, 
272,  n.— their  customs  respecting  hospitality,  286,  n.-> 
their  superstition  in  the  belief  of  prodigies,  289,  n. — 
frequently  considered  madneisas  annexed  l^the  gods 
to  more  atrocious  acts,  301,  n.— generally  deemed  fire 
an  auspicious  omen,  30Q,  n.— thought  the  safety  of  a 
nation  might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individual  be 
preserved,  by  the  voluntary  death  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, 392,  n^— originally  used  only  the  four  cardinal 
winds,  3^  n.— in  more  remote  times  sat  at  table,  ^3, 
n.— their  sentiments  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  remain- 
ing unboried,  4^  n.— their  symbols  of  their  delties,9L6. 

AndrpmedOf  330. 

Andrtphagij2\S. 

Jbtdroa  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  406. 

Axlroyfcjfivres,  130. 

JfierM/tts,  son  of  Sperthies,  put  to  death  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 333. 

AnUnaU^  their  figures  first  engraved  on  stone  by  the 
Egyptians,68— live  promiscuously  with  the  Egyptians, 
80— their  heads  imprecated  by  the  Egyptians  in  sacri- 
fice, 82— their  heads  never  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
—none  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians  except  swine,  bulls, 
male  calves  without  blemish,  and  geese,  84— held  sa- 
cred and  cherished  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  SB— great 
number  of  domestic,  in  Egypt,  90— buried  by  the  Egyp. 
tians,  91— none  put  to  death  by  the  Aritonian  Indians, 
17t)^  4t  n.— fierce  and  venomous,  less  prolific  than  oth- 
ers, 173— disproportion  between  the  hind  and  fore  legs 
in  various,  941. 

AnohUing  the  body  practised  by  the  Scythians,  210— ne- 
cessity of  it  in  hot  climates,  ib.  n. 

Anta^eUt,  governor  of  Sestos,  crucified  alive,  331. 

Antigmuy  her  piety  towards  her  brother's  corpse,  176,  n. 

AnUt  In  India,  bigger  than  a  fox,  and  cast  up  sand  mix- 
ed with  gold  dust,  170. 

AnubUy  why  represented  with  a  dog*s  head,  91,  n.— had 
the  name  of  Mercury  among  the  Egyptians,  118,  n. 

Anywiai  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Asychis,  1 17— flies  before 
the  army  of  Sabacus,  who  obtains  his  authority,  lb.— 
resumes  his  government,  118— is  succeeded  by  Sethos, 
ib. 

AfaiuHetn  festival,  46. 

ns,  edifice  built  for,  by  Psammetichus,  134— Egyptians 
rejoice  on  his  appearance,  145— particulars  concern- 
ing, ib.  n.— cleared  the  Peloponnefe  of  serpents, 
whence  called  Serapls,  396»  n.  423,  n. 


ApoUo^  his  statue  at  mount  Thomax,  23— preserved  hj 
Latona,  SS6— the  crow  sacred  to,  194,  n.— his  fountain 
in  Africa,  231— Camian  festival  in  honour  of,  372,  n. 

Apollot  of  Delphi,  his  oracle  without  appeal,  14,  n.— L'j 
oracle  reproached  by  Cnesus,29. 

JfMUo,  Didymean,  his  magnificent  temple,  14,  n.— why 
so  called,  286,  n. 

ApoUo,  Ismenian,  30— inscriptions  on  tripods  in  his 
umple  at  Thebes,  261. 

ApoUo  Orus,  190^  125- his  oracle  in  Egypt,  97. 

ApoUo  Faan,  246,  n. 

AfP^  carved  by  the  Babylonians  on  the  tops  of  their 
walking  sticks,  60 

Aprieat  ^^og  of  Egypt,  attacks  Cyrene,  where  his  army 
is  routed,  233— succeeds  his  father,  127— in  scripture 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  ib.  n.— his  111  success,  ib.— taken  pri- 
soner by  Ajnasis,  128— strangled  by  the  Egyptians,  129 
—passages  of  scripture  alluding  to  him,  lb.  n. 

Aptinthian§f  sacrifice  GSobazus  to  their  god  Fleislonis, 
44& 

Arabia,  hs  prodoets,  173— infested  by  flying  serpents,  ib 

JroMoiu, ceremonies  used  by  them  In  making  alliances, 
137— Bacchus  and  Unnia  the  only  deities  Uiey  venei^ 
ate,  137— their  independence  always  a  theme  of 
praise  and  admiration,  167,  n. 

Arasa,  river,  customs  of  the  islanders  In,  63— Its  vio- 
lence, lb.  n. 

AretuUa,  particulara  respecting,  898,  n. 

Arcaditma  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  anti- 
qnity,  361,  n.-<ottjecture  of  their  original  name,  ib.  n. 

Areuilaau,  king  of  the  Cyrenians,  strangled  bf  his  bro- 
ther Allarchus,  231— son  of  the  lame  Battus,  and  king 
of  the  Cyraneans,  flies  to  Samoa,  232— returns  to  Cy- 
rene, and  recovers  his  authority,  ib.— is  put  to  death 
at  Barce,  having  violated  the  InJunctJona  of  the  oracle, 

Archetimuat  stoiy  of  him  and  Cydias,  306,  n. 

ArdtioM,  his  valour,  954. 

ArdUfiire,  a  Grecian  ctmrtesan,  11&— stoiy  of  her,  lb.  n. 

ArdiiiodMa,  of  Pleros,  6. 

Arehimtdea,  whence  he  derived  the  Idea  of  his  screw, 
10f,n. 

Jrdye,  son  of  Gyges,  conquers  the  Prienlans,  and  attacks 
Miletus,  6.  ' 

Areqpagua^  the  court  of  the,  393,  n. 

ArganUumitia,  king  of  the  Tartessians,  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  60. 

•ArgifptHf  account  of,  196. 

ArgUt  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Dellans, 
19a 

Argitea,  battle  between  them  and  the  Lacedamonians 
for  Thyrea,  26— the  most  skilfbl  musicians  of  Greece, 
181— advance  to  the  sea  to  repel  Cleomenes,  303— their 
women  taking  arms  rapel  Cleomenes  with  the  loss  of 
numbers,  lb.  n.— are  attacked  by  stratagem,  and  those 
iriio  escape  take  refuge  In  the  grove  of  Argos ;  but 
fifty  of  them  ara  enticed  out  by  Cleomenes,  and  put  to 
death,  303— the  rest  not  appearing  when  called,  Cleo- 
menes bums  the  wood,  ib. — the  slaves,  usurping  the 
management  of  aflhirs,  are  expelled,  and  retire  lo 
Tyrinthes,  but  are  at  last  subdued,  304— refuse  assist- 
ance to  the  Athenians  against  JEgina,  306— evade  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  356— 
Xerxes  claims  kindred  with,  lb.— said  to  have  txWL  In- 
vited the  Peraian  to  Invade  Greece,  957— invite  Ma- 
lampueto  cora  a  madness  among  their  women,  498. 

Jlrgmautie  expedition,  236. 

jarganaula,  their  posterity,  expelled  from  Leninos,  settle 
among  the  Lacedsmonians,  227— ara  cast  into  prison 
for  their  Intemperance,  but  escape  by  an  anUlce  of 
their  wives,  lb. 
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Argm^  furmerly  tha  mott  famou  11110  of  Greeoei  I — 
whaoee  lt«  name,  aOB|  n.S08)  n.  GtoooMiMa  sell  fire 
to  the  Mcred  wood  of^  30. 

Ariabignn^  fon  of  Darlos,  344, 400. 

Arimaapi,  a  people  of  Earope  eald  to  hate  bit  oiib  efo, 
175,198. 

4rfofi,tlie  MeihTiniinan,  carried  to  Tmam onihe back 
of  a  dolphin,  8— «xeeUed  on  the  harp,  ttw 

Ariatagonu,  goremor  of  Bfiletu,  96ft— prevalla  on  Ar- 
taphemea  to  procoro  force*  from  Dsriw.agaiiiat 
Naxoa,  363— retolta  acaloai  Barlna,  9S&--ealabtiaiies  a 
republican  form  of  goremmem  In  Ionia,  iK— tails  to 
Lacednmon  to  procora  alUea,  fb.— attempCB  to  induce 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  undertake  the  conqneat 
of  Aflia,157;  but  la  dIamlMed  without  aucoei«,SS9— 
goee  to  Athena,  which  had  reeotwsd  fts-  liberty,  S0O~ 
recoounenda  to  the  Athenian!  a  war  with  Ftorsia,  STS 
— procorea  the  RCum  of  the  flnonlana,  taken  captive 
bf  Megabjrsue,  to  their  natlfe  country,  SfS-frfned  by 
the  Athenian*  and  Eretrlana,  oommencea  an  expedi- 
tion acatnit  Saidla,  ib.— resolvea  on  flight,  98t)-leaTei 
Mitetna  to  the  care  of  Pythagoraa,  ib.— takea  poasea- 
aion  of  a  diatrict  in  Thrace,  prooeeda  to  the  attack  of 
another  place,  and  &lla  with  hia  army  by  the  handa 

of  the  Thraciana,  lb. 
iWaTeoa,  the  poet,  198-«trange  story  of,  IK 

ArJaCMse,  aon  of  Lyaimachus,  hia  ahare  in  the  tlctory  of 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  313,  n.— banished  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  aS^Iaya  aside  his  animosity  towards 
Themialocles  for  the  good  of  his  country,  400-4oring 
the  battle  of  Salamis  lands  at  Fsituleia,  andpms  btc- 
ry  F^fuian  there  to  death,  404— commands  8000  Athen- 
lana  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  47. 

Jlrfafoct«wm.  aon  of  Ariatomachua,  said  by  the  Lacede- 
monians to  have  first  introduced  them  into  the  region 
which  they  inhaUtjSM. 

JLriMcitmusy  of  Sparta,  receives  the  opprobrious  name 
of  trembler,  877— at  the  battle  of  Platea,  atones  for  hia 
Ibrmer  conduct,  37&->ha8  no  respect  paM  hhn  after  the 
batae  of  Flalea,  43. 

JMttogitoH,  with  Harmodhis,  pots  Hlpparchos  to  death, 

aeoL 

JrUton,  king  of  Sparta,  marries  three  wives,  SJ7— art* 
fnlly  olxaine  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  and  by  her 
has  Demaralus,  ib.— dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  I>ema- 
ratus,29& 

ArMolUy  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself  at  Euripns 
from  mortification,  287,  n. 

Jfithmetiet  its  first  introduction  uncertain,  316y  n.— 
mode  of  counting  used  by  tlie  ancients,  lb.  n. 

Aritmuanat  170,  and  n. 

JHk  ^  AboA  considered  as  prophetic,  and  a  kind  of 
temple  of  the  deity,  ISO,  n. 

AfMefuVms,  said  to  have  great  plenty  of  cattle,  258. 

Armtf  the  highest  degree  of  honour  annexed  to  the  ez 
ercise  of,  12a 

Army,  reflections  on  a  standing  one,  ib.  n.— how  dispos- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  attacking  an  enemy,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  324,  n. 

irfotentut,  son  of  Hystaspes,  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Darius  from  his  expedition  against  Scythia,  213 — his 
§ptiK.h  to  Xerxes  against  the  Athenian  war,  aZ5— In 
consequence  of  a  vision  recommends  to  Xerxes  the 
{ffoaeculion  of  the  Athenian  war,  328— his  conversation 
with  Xerxes  on  his  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  army, 
336— axpresses  his  fears  of  success  In  the  Athenian 
war,  ib.— is  dismissed  by  Xerxes  to  Susa,336. 

jifiabasaneaj  son  of  Darius,  disputes  with  Xerxes  the 
gKcession  to  the  throne,  321. 

gff^aatif  son  of  Pharnaces,  leader  of  the  Parthlansand 
ClMnjmfauUy3a&— accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  retreat 


over  the  Hellespont,  411— besieges  Potldasa,  and  takes 
Oiynthusjlh.— is  o>mpelIed  by  an  Inundation  10  retire 
from  PotklMa,  412— |oins  Mardontus  In  Theasaly,  &l 
—his  advice  to  Mardontus  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Platea,  430— his  measures  with  respect  to  HardoaiiBS, 
4SB— flies  whh  his  troops  towards  Phocis  allcr  tha 
baule  of  Platea,  ib.— flies  1h>m  Platea  to  tb«  T1k<tas»> 
liana,  441—17  artifice  escapes  to  Asia,  ib. 

ArfodhBesboried  by  Xerxes  with  great  magnifioanc«,34i 

ArtmuBf  brother  of  Darius^  378. 

Arfqphemae,  aon  of  Hystaspes,  and  brother  of  Dnrlasb 
Is  left  governor  of  Sardls,  251— With  Ounes,  ukea  Cl»> 
somenm  and  Cyma,280--h{B  expression  to  Hlstteus 
on  the  late  of  Arlstagoras,  ttl— intercepts  leoers  Cnaa 
Histittttsto  certain  Fnrsians  at  Sardis,  and  puts  a  great 
number  of  Ferslanfl  to  death,  282— whh  Barpafsd^ 
crucifies  RistiMisthe  BHIesfaui,  289— his  usoal  ngv> 
lationa  among  the  lonians,  282— aon  of  Artapheracsi 
together  with  Datis,  is  commanded  by  Darina  to  git>> 
due  Eretrla  and  Athens,  307— with  Datis,  cairiea  the 
captive  Eretrfans  to  Suae,  3I& 

Afiaxerxt^t  meanini;  of  his  name,  308L 

Artayctf,  his  cruelty  and  profligacy,  447;  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  Greeks,  448 ;  his  son  au>ned,  hhnself  crw> 
ctfied,  lb. 

ArtayntOt  Xerxes*  Intrigue  with,  how  discovered,  446. 

Artayntea  reproached  by  Maaistes  for  behavinc  like  a 
woman,  446. 

itrtemAores,  448L 

ArUtnbari9,3T. 

ArtemUia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  aerves  In  the  Grecian 
expedition  under  Xerxes,  314--two  of  this  name,  lb. 
n.— her  tnz  advice  to  Xerxes,  against  riakia^  a  faatde 
with  the  Greeks,  396— her  stratagem  in  the  banle  of 
Salamis,  401— is  pursued  by  Aminiaa,  a  price  beii^  eel 
on  her  head  by  the  Greeks ;  but  escapes  to  Pbaleran, 
403— her  advice  to  Xerxes  concerning  the  continaaBea 
0.  the  Grecian  war,  406— is  directed  by  Xerxes  to  rr 
tire  to  Epheaus  with  hia  children,  406. 

iirtomutum,  365. 

Artybiut,  hia  horae  taught  to  aasiat  hhn  In  baUle,  978— 
hia  horae's  feet  cot  off*  by  the  aervant  of  Ooeailtta,  dor 
iuK  hia  combat  with  Artybiua,  ib. 

ArtyttcMi  daughter  of  Cyns,  married  to  Dtarfns,  187- a 
golden  statue  erected  in  her  honour,  by  Darhis,  3tt. 

AryandtM  condemned  to  death  by  Darius,  fi>r  Isaning  a 
coin  in  hnlution  of  him,  233. 

AghytUt  remarkable  for  their  chariotj  drawn  by  tor 
horses,  234, 943,  n. 

Ascahnf  ancient  temple  of  Tonus  there,  31 

Asia  considered  by  the  Persians  as  their  own  peculiar 
poaaession,  2— the  entire  poeaeaaion  of  it  gained  by  the 
ScyUiiana,  34— recovered  Crom  the  Scyt^ana  by  the 
Medea,  35— Ita  figure  and  aize,  199-a  conaiderable  pan 
discovered  by  Darius,  SOI — whence  called  Aata,  ib. — 
divided  into  Aaia  Major  and  Ikllnor,  ib.  n.— barbariana 
o^  practise  the  same  ceremonies  with  Uie  Laccda> 
monlana  on  the  death  of  their  king,  296. 

AMpu9i  hia  aons  and  danghters,  S6B,  n.  432,  n. 

Anpust  the  river,  the  Grecian  army  encamped  00  tha 
banks  of^  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platea,  Off, 

AMembtieMf  popular,  remarks  on,  164,  n. 

Assetf  impatient  of  cold,  n.  196— none  in  Ei^land  in 
Holingshed*s  time,  ib.  n.— the  English  breed  oompara* 
tively  less  beautiful,  ib.  n.— not  produced  in  Scythia, 
223— by  their  braying,  greatly  distress  the  horaea  of 
the  Scyihiana,  ib.— in  Africa  with  horna,  34&-ln  Africa 
aome  which  never  drink,  211— chariota  of  war  drawn 
by  wild  aaaea,  343. 

Auyrkh  haa  little  rain,  68— how  fertilixed,  ib.— tnotf 
fruitful  In  com^lbb 
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Jm^rimu  ^FmnqoMied  bj  Cyaanii  31-putof  thtm  lub' 
du«d  by  th«  Medea,  SQr-Cjnii  mtfchet  agmiDst  Uiem, 
fi4— their  army  pit  to  flight  bj  meant  of  mice}  104— 
bf  the  Grceka  are  called  Syriane,  33B. 

A/^fogMt  aon  of  Cyaxares,  detained  la  eapU^fty  by  Cj" 
rw,  2&--gucce6da  to  the  throne  of  bit  fioher,  3B--Biar* 
riea  hie  daughter  Maadana  to  Cambjaee,  lb.— com* 
maode  CjrvMf  aa  aoon  ai  bom,  to  be  puttodeath,  lb.— 
but  hie  iotenth»  la  defeated  by  Mitridatea,  37— die* 
covere  Cyrua,  ib.— eenda  Cynw  to  hie  parenu  In 
Plsreia,  3BM)yniB  prevails  on  the  Fbrsiana  to  revolt 
agalntt  hfani  and  his  army  is  delkaied,  40--cruciAes  the 
Hegi,  ibu— is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  40— his  reply  to  the 
Insult  of  Harpsgus,  ib.— said  by  Isocrates  to  have  been 
pot  to  death  by  Cyrus,  41,  n. 

JsyvAte,  king  of  Egypt,  sncceeda  Mycerlmu^  S17— hie 
ordinance  for  borrowing  money,  ib.— builds  a  pyramid' 
of  brick,  lb.r— is  succeeded  by  ^yais,  ib. 

Athamatt  son  of  JBolos,  the  eldest  of  his  descendants, 
forbidden  by  the  Achaiana  to  enter  their  prytanenm, 
870. 

Mhamim  slays  Epbialtes,  374. 

JUkemans,  anciently  took  only  two  repaita  In  the  day, 
19^  n.— recover  their  lit)erty,  9B0— and  become  greater 
than  ever,  263-«re  divided  into  Actions,  264— send 
ambassadors  to  form  an  aUlanca  with  the  Fershms, 
who  agree  to  send  Darius  earth  and  water,  267— march 
with  their  army  against  the  Peloponneslans  ai  Eleusis, 
who  all  retire,  ib.— obtain  a  complete  victory  ovar  the 
Boolians  at  the  £uripii%  and  over  Ae  Chaldeans  in 
Enboea,  288— continue  to  increase  in  number  and  im- 
portance ;  happy  effects  of  their  liberty,  ib.— sustain 
consideri^le  injury  from  the  lliebans  assisted  by  the 
Aginetse,  a69-<>ccasion  of  their  enmity  with  the  iigi- 
nec«,  ib.— warned  by  the  oracle  to  refrain  from  all  hoe- 
tilitles  with  the  JEglneta  for  thirty  years^  271— pre- 
paring to  revenge  themselves  on  he  JSgineia,  are 
impeded  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  lb.— after  various  en- 
counters with  the  M itylenians,  by  the  award  of  Peil- 
ander,  retain  Slgeum,  275— refusing  to  recal  Hippies, 
are  considered  as  the  enemies  of  Persia,  ib.— their 
number  30,000,  ib.— by  the  persuasion  of  Aristagoras, 
assist  the  lonians  with  20  vessels  of  war  against  the 
Persians,  ib.— but  the  expedition  not  proving  success- 
ful, withdraw  themselves  entirely  from  the  lonians, 
S77— their  uneasiness  on  the  destruction  of  Miletus, 
28S— greatly  ofbnded  by  the  compliance  of  the  JBgiue- 
t»  with  the  demands  of  Darius,  accuse  them  at  Sparta 
of  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece,  283— refuse  to  de- 
liver hostages  to  LeutychideB,30&— an  act  of  violence 
committed  by  the  iBgineua  on  some  of  the  most  illue- 
trious  Athenians  at  Sunium,  30&— a  quinquereroe  at 
Sonium  full  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians,  talcen 
by  the  JSglnetSB,  lb.— determine  on  the  ruin  of  .£gina, 
which  Nicodromvs  agrees  lo  deliver  into  their  hands, 
lb.— conquer  the  ^Inetas,  ib.— are  defeated  by  the 
iBglnets,  307— assist  the  Eretrlans  against  Darius,  306 
—bat  on  their  not  acting  with  firmness,  return  home, 
309  on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Marathon, 
advance  thither,  lb.— despatch  Fhidippides  to  Sparta, 
in  consequence  of  whose  vision  they  build  a  temple  to 
Pan,  310— are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians^ by  an  inveterate  custom,  311— are  joined 
by  the  Plaleans,  in  return  for  assistance  aflkrded  them 
i^nst  the  Thebans,  312— their  Polemarch  interposes 
in  fiivour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Persians,  lb.— 
disposition  of  their  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, 313— vow  to  sacrifice  goats  to  Diana,  ib.— the 
first  Greeks  who  na  to  attack  an  enemy,  ib.— obuin 


a  complete  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  Ih 
—prevent  the  designs  of  the  ^^ifrwjis,  who  had  retired 
with  their  fleet  and  endeavou^l  to  arrive  at  Athens 
before  the  Athenians,  314— their  loss  of  men  in  tite 
battle  of  Marathon,  ib.— are  congratulated  on  theit 
victory  l^  2000  Lacedemonians,  315— Clisthenes,  son 
of  Megacles,  divided  them  into  tribes,  and  Introdoced 
a  democracy,  318— expelled  the  Ffclaigl  from  Attica, 
319— their  females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Diana  near  Brauron,  surprised  and  taken  captive,and 
afterwards  with  their  children,  put  to  death  by  the 
Lemnians,  320— throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into 
their  pit  of  punishment,  361— consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  army 
against  Greece,  354— advised  by  Tbemistocles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oracle,  to  prepare  for  a  naval  engage* 
ment,  356— employ  their  fleet  against  Xerxes,  origi- 
nally intended  egalnsl  JEgina,  ib.— send  to  several  of 
the  Grecian  states  for  assistance  against  Xerxes,  ib.— 
their  claim  to  antiquity,  ib.  n.— on  the  approach  of  Xer- 
xes' army,  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  that  every  Athen- 
bm  waste  preserve  his  family  and  effects,  by  the  best 
means  In  his  power,  3B^their  original  names  Pelasgi 
and  Cranai,  afterwards  Cecropldtt,  and  Athenians, 
3B0— their  hospitality  to  strangers,  411,  n.— Mardonlus 
courts  an  alliance  with  them,  443— which  they  refuse, 
41ft-~Blone  Lycidas,  a  senator,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, 490—  on  the  arrival  of  Mardonlus  in  Bcootia,  re- 
move to  Salamis,  ib.— send  envoys  to  Lacedmnon  for 
assistance  against  Mardonlus,  lb/— the  Spartans  send 
5000  men  to  assist  them  against  Mardonlus,  lb.— dis- 
pute between  them  and  the  Tegeans,  previous  to  the 
baule  of  Platea,  ^5— owed  the  ruin  of  their  ancient 
constkutioa  principally  to  their  victories  over  the 
Persfains,  43^the  freedom  of  600^  purchased  of  the 
Persians  by  the  Samians,  443— besiege  and  take  Ses- 
tos,  447— retam  from  the  battles  of  Platea  and  Mycale 
to  Greece,  44S— observations  on  them,  418. 

Aihent,  a  body  of  2000  Lacedamonians  arrive  at,  and 
congratulate  the  Athenhuis  on  their  victory  at  Mara* 
thon,315— the  citadel  taken  and  burned  by  Xerxes^ 
383— possessed  a  second  time  by  Mardonlus,  419— 
burned  by  Mardonlus,  497  ^s  vwions  feiee,  ib.  n.  — 
derivation  of  the  name,  417. 

Athott  roouni,  proposed  by  Steslcrates  to  be  convexteC 
into  the  statue  of  Alexander,  125,  n.— Mardonlus  iuf 
fers  a  considerable  loss  of  ships  and  men,  near,  29^ 
description  of  it,  ib.  n.— detachments  of  the  army  ol 
Xerxes  compelled  to  dig  a  passage  through  it,  39— ibii 
incredible,  ib.  n. 

AtUnUst  iiave  no  distinction  of  names,  238— execratf 
the  sun,  lb.— said  never  to  feed  on  any  thing  tluii  hai - 
life,  and  never  to  dream,  299— distinct  from  the  AtUa 
tei,  ib.  n. 

AtloBf  mount,  its  loftiness,  238— mentioned  by  Hornet 
239,  n. 

Atotsot  daughter  of  Cyrus,  is  cured  of  an  ulcer  by  De 
mocedes,  181— urges  Darius  to  an  expedition  againt 
Greece,  ib.  406;  n. 

Ata&vit  the  name  applied  by  Pope  to  Sarah  duchess  •/ 
Marlimrough,  322,  n. 

AUqginu»f  son  of  Phrymon,  gives  a  magnificent  entei 
talnownt  to  Mardonlus  and  fifty  Persians  of  the  high 
est  rank,  at  Thebes,  421&— his  person  demanded  by  th 
Greeks  after  the  baule  of  Platea,  441— flies,  lb. 

Aty,  son  of  Croesus,  his  death  intimated  u>  his  fetber  S 
a  vision,  11. 

J/yt,  bis  aid  against  a  wild  boar  requerid  by  tin  PI 
sians,  12— in  the  hunting  of  whic^  ho  is  dlUd  17 

JUj^f  son  of  Menesy  famine  lf'{ltfi^#e4«A. 
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I,  hiBlmprecatloii,  161,  n. 
Augila  abound*  in  dates,  sa^-fltlU  nialiii  lu  aadeat 

name,  ib.  n. 
Auunaeai  their  cuiumii,  237,  MO. 
AMtamati^  origin  of,  77. 
AtUcnoutf  hero  of  Delphi,  360. 
AwfuiOf  name  of  Proeerpine,260,  n. 
AmHm,  a  colonj  aettled  there  bj  the  Thereanfi  S31— 

wrhien  Axilla  bxCallimachua,  SM. 
AxoiuBfTwiaataetiehiiM  apendaSOyeaniBtlia  riege  at,  ISO. 

B 

Babylon^  the  rojal  residence  after  the  deatmctlon  of 
NineTeh,  54-deieribed,  lb.— uken  bf  Cyma,  OB-hi 
proof  of  its  power  and  greatneaa,  ilx— bealeged  by 
Darlua,  185— taken  by  a  atraugem  of  Zopjrroa,  167. 

AiAy/onuina,  their  clothing,  €0— wear  their  hair  long, 
covered  with  a  turban,  ib.— laTiah  in  perfumes,  ib.— 
their  walking  iticki,  ib.— their  lawa,  Ib^— tell  their 
young  women  bj  auction  to  the  men,  lb.— their  laws 
concerning  the  aick,  61— their  funeral  ritea,  ib.— their 
puriflcationf,  ib.— their  abominable  custom  at  the 
temple  of  Tenus,  ib.— three  of  their  tribes  liTe  on  fish, 
6it— revolt' from  Darius,  185— destroy  most  of  their 
females,  ib.— three  thousand  of  tlielr  most  distin- 
guished nobility  crucified  by  order  of  Darius,  187. 

Baechiada  had  formerly  the  government  of  Corinth,  272. 

BaechtUy  his  name  and  sacrifice  first  taught  the  Greeks 
by  Melaropus,  85— and  Ceres,  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  below, 
110— erroneous  representation  of,  by  modem  artists, 
116,  n.— of  the  third  rankof  gods  of  Egypt,  181— takl  to 
be  the  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  ib.— said 
by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  carried  by  Jupiter  in  his 
thigh  to  Nysa,  lb.— worshipped  In  Thrace,  MS— deri> 
▼atlon  of  his  name  lacchus,  306,  n.— why  the  fan  car- 
ried  before  his  image,  Ib.  n.— «  Toluma  on  his  rites 
written  by  Nonnns,  212,  n. 

Bads,  oracle  of^  365. 

Back  or  chine  of  sacrificed  animals  assigned  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  in  war,  295. 

Bactra,  formerly  a  plac^f  importance,  now  unknown, 
983,  n. 

flnfdbtsse,  Egyptians  prevent,  by  shaving  their  heads, 
frtMn  a  very  early  age,  138. 

AuimAhmm/,  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
world,  168,  n.— Its  ellbcts  on  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  mankind,  lb.  n.— an  offender  sent  Into,  among  the 
Romans,  was  Interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water, 
323,  n.— called  ostracism,  999,  n.— called  petalism,  lb.  n. 

Barbariant,  a  term  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  much 
milder  sense  than  by  us,  1,  n.  421,  n. 

Baree,  its  founders,  231— besieged  by  the  Persians,  and 
entered  by  stratagem,  243— a  portion  of  land  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Bactrian  district,  244— supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  234,  n. 

Barceofis,  hosiIlKles  commenced  against  them  by  Ary- 
andes,  233— their  women  abstain  fh>ra  the  fiesh  of 
hellers  and  of  swine,  239^Buch  of  them  as  had  been 
Instrumental  In  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  put  to  death, 
244. 

Barda,  English,  reseroblsd  the  ancient  rhapsodlsis,264,n. 

Baria,  the  nam*  of  the  mounuin  on  which  Noah^s  ark 
rested,  101,  n. 

BarUjff  a  liquor  fermented  from,  drank  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 95— wine,  Osiris  tho  inventor  of,  120^  n.— the 
straw  of,  used  in  sacrifice  to  the  regal  Diana,  168. 

Bamnes,  the  practice  of  raising,  over  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  almost  universal  in  the  earlier  ages,  M7,  n. 

Bamaria,  animals  in  Africa,  211. 


Botha,  the  oflkes  of|  perfenned  by  fenaks,  95,  a 

BmU,  the  language  of  the  Trof  lodyt«  like  ihe  Kmn- 
ingoi;23a. 

BaUua,  son  of  Pblymnesina.  929— some  aeoonntof  bin, 
230— fotmds  the  city  Platea,  281  esisbiishei  a  co- 
lony at  Aatris,  in  Africa,  ib. — ^removes tea taucrn- 
tuation,  ilx— to  succeeded  by  his  son  ArccsUant,  ib. 

BaitM9f  the  lame,  son  of  Arcesilaus,  sncoeedt  Us  fethcr 
to  the  govemmeni  of  the  CyraoeaDs,  291 

Bemu,  why  not  eaten  by  the  I^bagcffcaaa,  %  B.-Bat 
Eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ib.— what  implied  in  theP^ 
thagwean  precept  to  abstain  froaiibcaB,9H  &- 

Bean  rarely  seen  in  Egypt,  91  said  by  Pliny  not  let* 
produced  in  Africa,  240,  n.~lkHis  caUed  been  tiy  iki 
Romans,  ilx  n. 

BeaaU.    See  animals. 

Beavera,  their  skins  ussd  by  th*  Bodinl  to  bndir  itoir 
garments,  219. 

Beaut jf,  personal,  honoured  In  various  places,  967,  a. 

BsrAel,  Thomas  a,  the  riches  of  his  shrine  nsi  wiife  i 
fete  similar  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  388^  a 

Bear,  British,  soperkir  to  any  other,  96,  n. 

Beea,  said  to  possess  the  paru  bsyond  the  bter,  SC- 
Impatientof  cold,  ib. 

BeatU  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  san,  149)  a 

Behamoih  of  scripture,  generally  supposed  the  Uppopv- 
tamus,  99,  n.— according  to  Mr.  Brace,  the  elqiliaiii, 
92,  n. 

Beaai,  interpreters  of  the  oracle  of  Baochua,  9I& 

Bum,  of  Priene,  his  memorable  reply  to  Ci«sal^9-Ui 
good  advice  to  the  Ionlan«|  51 . 

Biaa,  brother  of  Melampos,  rscaNvsathiid  partoCtb 
kingdom  of  the  Argives,  €Z9. 

Biblca,  when  scarce,  sopplied  oy  the  skins  of  goiU  utd 
sheep,  961— Xerxes  provides  cordage  for  bis  teUpi 
over  the  river  Strymon,  made  of  its  bark  and  ciwkHa 
flax,  330. 

Birda,  superstitk>n  of  th*  nnelenu  nspectlng  tbeir 
sight  or  flight,  162,  n. 

Birth  of  a  child,  th*  Trrasl  lament  owr,  96. 

Biaaltiea,  king  o^  his  vnaaiaral  actkm  to  hit  Boai,4l. 

Bito  and  Cleobia,  their  reward  for  drawing  their  sMXher 
in  a  carriage  bo  the  temple  of  Juno,  lOi 

Blood,  ancient  and  modem  nations  of  the  Eut  rati^ 
alliances  by  drinking  their  owa,94,n  —of  a  hantB  vkf 
Um  mixed  with  wine,  accompanied  tlie  mon  ttfleofl 
ferms  of  execration  among  Uie  andenti,  UB|  jl-^ 
bullocks,  taken  fresh  from  the  anhnri,  ceosldertd  by 
the  ancients  as  a  powarftil  poteon,  140^  n.'&Ti'iiu' 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  906. 

Boar,  wild,  does  much  Injury  to  the  MysisBi^  H-^ 
ravages  considered  l>y  the  ancienisasmost  fcmiiliHe. 
lb.  n.— n*v*r  s*en  in  Africa,  Ml-Ihe  chief  fcod  of  (be 
lion,  ib.  n. 

Boaia,  Armenton,  need  In  Babylonia,  deseribsd,  Gl- 
ancienUy  made  of  akins  of  beasts  by  all  the  iabaU 
tants  of  the  sea  coast*,  69. 
Beudiana  overcome  by  the  Athenians  at  the  Eorirea, 
268— take  part  with  the  Mede*  againsi  Givece,  30- 
fight  the  Athenians  at  Platea,  wMh  obstioati  resilf 
tion,436. 

Bogea,  governor  of  Elon,  and  his  descendants,  boootf 
ably  regarded  in  Pbrsto,  347-besieged  by  the  iik«B- 
lans,  and  reduced  to  •xtramliy,  slsys  bii  toUji  •"! 
than  himself,  ib. 

Boreaa  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  their  soo4bJi«i 
368— a  shrine  erected  to  him,  ibi-asrried  OriibT** 
369-beauiiful  use  of  thto  feUe  by  If  flton,  Hx  ■. 

Boryea,  animals  in  Africa,  941. 

Boryaihenea,  the  river  904-iicsi  to  th*  NQs  ihs  notf 
productive,  ib. 
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OMp^oncf ,  19&-HI  bridg*  thrown  OTer  It  1  Clialcadoii, 
Iqr  DftriuA,  ia  his  expedition  againii  Scythia,  213— 
pi^Dt  of  iu  erection,  214. 

PolfwMiiei  their  origin,  aST,  n. 

Boml$f  fune  oi,  inftnied  tj  the  Lydlani^  31. 

&!»,  peealon  for,  leemed  by  the  Peniens  Irom  the 
Greeks,  «l-iiot  permitted  by  the  Fersiensto  see  their 
fohers  till  their  fifth  yeer,  43. 

BraetUU  of  the  orientals  ramerkabl j  hdKfj,  148,  n.— 
fcrmerly  en  ensign  of  royeltj,  ib. 

BramMdmt  temple  ol^  14,  n. 

Bm$9  the  scarcest  of  all  metals  whh  the£thiopians,143 
—none  possessed  bgr  the  Sc jthlans,  209  said  by  Lu- 
ersthis  to  have  been  fmnerly  preforred  to  gold,  266,  n. 

Brmanmiaj  a  feast  of  the  Athenians  every  five  years, 
880^  n. 

Bridge,  ancient  method  of  constructing,  24,  n.— of  Nito- 
cris,  66-one  constmcted  over  the  Bosphoras,  by  com* 
ffland  ofDarius,  213~<xriginof  the  name  in  Greek,  262, 
n.-H>ne  constrvded  over  the  Hellespont  kgr  HtxmB, 
331— another,  332. 

Briiaint  Great,  its  government,  16S,  n  -^supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  islands  called  Cassiterides,  175,  n. 

Britomaiiigf  a  name  of  Plana,  156,  n. 

BnUUtf  the  life  of  one  preferrsd  to  those  of  a  husband 
and  children,  181 

Bmmlii«nim,217. 

Brygi  of  Thrace,  attack  and  woond  Mardonlus,  but  are 
reduced  by  him,  293L 

Bmbarit,  son  of  Megabyzus,  Alexander  gives  his  sister 
in  marriage  to,  250— with  Antachaus,  conducted  the 
work  of  d^ng  through  mount  Athos,  320. 

BubattiMj  temple  at,  117— in  Greek  synonymous  with 
Artemis  or  Diana,  ib.— Diana,  so  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 125. 

BtukUn^  Persian,  435,  n. 

,  BydMi  a  numerous  people,  paint  their  bodies,  have*a 
town  built  of  wood,  21A. 

Bi4^  anecdote  oi;  326,  n. 

BuHa  and  Sperthies,  present  themselves  before  Xeizes 
to  a»ke  atonement  for  the  Fftrsian  ambassadorsput  to 
death  at  Spaita,  353. 

BuUcek,  its  fresh  blood  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a 
poweHbl  poison,  140^  n.  170,  n. 

BuiU  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  84— their  flesh  never 
eaten  by  the  Africans  lirom  Egypt  as  fer  as  lake  Tri* 
tonis,  233— one  sacrificed  by  Cleomenes  to  the  ocean, 
302~4he  usual  victims  to  the  Dii  Blagni ;  not  frequent- 
ly, if  ever,  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  ib.  n.— one  aacrlficed 
to  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  gave  occasion  to  the  golden 
calf  of  the  UraeliMs,  lb.  n. 

Bmiai  alive,  a  common  custom  in  Persia,  348— of  the 
dead.   See  Funerals. 

Bunurtg,  wives  in  India  bum  themselves  on  their  hus- 
bands'fimeral  pile,  24B»nir-of  the  dead.  See  Fuierals. 

Aisiris,  temple  of  Diana  at,  8a 

BtUatf  shrine  of  Latona  at,  of  one  solid  stone,  125. 

Bmtttr  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  190^  n. 

ByMw  of  Egypt,  hs  uses,  lUO. 

.fl^estie  means  cotton,  98,  n.  366)  n.^lmproperly  rendered 
*Unen'  by  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  lb.  n. 

£!ysasiAMii reduced  by  Oianes, 251 -reduced  by  thelo- 
nhuis,377. 


Qiftg/f^f,  a  name  of  the  Lyclans,  whence  derived,  209,  n. 

Cobui,  mysteries  oi^  83— their  temple  entered,  and  sta- 
tues burnt  If  Cambyses,  148— derivation  of  the  word, 
86»A. 

>Tlctoi7,81 


Cadmuif  son  of  Scythes,  an  Instance  of  his  reititode,  361 

Cadjftia,  possessed  kgr  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  126— Jera 
salem,  lb.  n. 

Ctmetui  his  story,  272,  n. 

Ckuro,  iu  air  unwholesome,  96,  n.— Its  canal  opened  an- 
nually with  great  pomp)  37,  n. 

Cafar<«,  286. 

Caiai$f  behaviour  of  one  of  its  principal  inhabitanta  at  a 
siege,  441,  n. 

Cb/otm,  in  Samos,  derivation  of  iu  name,  443)  n. 

CoIcAm  killed  himself,  343,  n. 

CoUide,  the  son  of  Phanippus,  his  hatred  of  tyrants,  315 
—a  whimsical  story  of  him  from  Plutarch,  ib.  n.— his 
honours  at  the  Olympic  games,  ib.— his  liberality  to  his 
daughtars,31& 

CaUienUu  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  while  sitting 
in  his  rank  at  a  sacrifice,  437. 

CaUimadiMM  of  Aphidnn,  an  Athenian  polemarch,  312— 
by  his  intarposition  the  Athenians  detarmine  on  an 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  ib^loses 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  313. 

Calwt  male,  without  blemish,  sacrificed  by  the  Egyp* 
tians,81 

Giim5yaet,  son  of  Cyrus,  marries  Mandane,  35— succeeds 
hisfetlMr,67— undertakee  an  expedition  against  Egypt, 
ib.— leads  an  army  against  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  135 
—his  parentage,  13(^ngages  Psammenitus,  son  of 
Amasis,  and  defeata  him,  13B— insulta  the  dead  body  of 
Amasis,  140— detarmines  to  commence  hostiliiles 
against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the 
Macrobian  Egyptians,  141— sAnds  Ichthyopliagi  to  the 
Ethiopians  with  a  message  to  the  prince,  ib.— suddenly 
marches  his  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  144— sends 
part  of  his  army  against  the  Ammonians,  ib.-abandons 
his  design  against  the  Ethiopians,  ib.— fete  of  his  army 
against  the  Ammonians,  ib.— puta  to  death  tiM  magia- 
tratas  of  Memphis,  145— mortally  wounds  Apis,  and 
punishes  bis  priestjp,  ib.— said  in  consequence  to  have 
become  insane,  14^pata  his  brother  Smerdis  to  death, 
146— marries  his  sistar,  and  not  long  afterwards  a  so* 
cond,  whom  he  puta  to  death,  ib.— other  instances  of 
his  frenzy,  ib.— his  brothers  ezcita  a  revoli  against 
him  while  in  Egypt,  ISfr— his  brother  Smerdis  is  placed 
on  the  throne,  ib.— In  leaping  hastily  on  his  horse  ta 
mortally  wounded  by  his  own  sword,  157— his  speech 
to  the  Persiana  previous  to  his  death,  158-bis  death, 
ibu— succeeded  by  hie  brother  Smerdis,  ib.— was  the 
AhasueruB  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work  of  the 
temple,  150,  n. 

CoiiMi  bated  by  the  horse,  26— this  disproved,  ib.  n.— in- 
teresting description  of,  171,  n.— certain  camels  oonse. 
crated  to  Mahomet,  ib.  n.— particulars  concerning,  ib. 
—several  destroyed  by  lions,  360— has  no  separate  sto* 
macb  or  reservoir  different  from  those  of  all  ruminat. 
ing  animals,  171,  n. 

Canue%Ut  besieged  by  the  Cretans,  363. 

CmuiZe,  Babylonian,  60— intersecting  Egypt,  104— one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  perished  in 
making  one  to  the  Red  Sea,  126. 

CandtttUea,  king  of  Sardis,  3— his  proposal  to  Gyg es,4— 
is  murdered,  and  his  empire  seised  by  Oyges,  fr— his 
fete  resented  by  the  Lydians,  6. 

CappadodaiUt  their  cavalry  estsemed,  370;  n. 

Cannan»enu,  260;  n. 

Cardia,  why  so  called,  291. 

CkmatUf  resentment  of  certain  of  their  women  for  the 
death  of  their  parents,  46— originally  ialandara,  6S; 
384,  n.— their  ingenuity,  62— the  first  who  added  crssta 
te  their  helmets,  and  ornamenta  and  handles  to  their 
shields,  ib.  124,  n.— rewarded  by  Psammiiichus,  king 
^  ^EW  ^r  t^i"  assistance,  124— prsservri  a  «o« 
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ftaot  cnrnmonlcation  betwMn  Egjpi  and  Greece,  125 
— fhe  flm  who  let  out  utwpe  for  hire,  964,  n. — ibe 
gnater  part  of  them  Ji<ln  the  loniane  agaiiMt  the  Per- 
f  lana,  277— «,re  overco  ne  by  Daorieee,  a  Pereian  gen- 
eral, on  the  banke  of  the  Marayax,  279--eaeietad  by  the 
Mileaiane,  engage  the  Peralans  a  second  time,  and  are 
defeated,  280— tn  a  rabaequent  action  somewhat  repair 
their  ibrmer  loeaea,  ib.-Hnib^ed  tj  the  Peraiane,  288. 

Otumian  festival,  372. 

Camivoroug  and  cruel,  a  common  aModatioii,  QOSt,  n. 

Carthaginian»f  their  fleet  engegee  with  the  Phoceane, 
60— Camby see  ia  prevented  from  sending  an  armament 
•gainat  tliem,  141— mode  of  their  commerce  wiUi  a 
people  beyond  the  columnaofHerculea,242— frequent- 
ly gave  the  title  of  king  to  their  generals,  301,  n. — sa- 
crifice to  Amilcar,  302. 

Cary«f  iVwie,  besieged  by  the  Persians,  sorrMider,  306 — 
Uieir  lands  warted  by  the  Oreeks,410— a  war  between 
them  and  the  Athenians,  446. 

CSosi'a,  173,  n.— how  procured  by  the  Arabians,  174. 

Cagiutj  mount,  now  mount  Tenere,  137,  n. 

Caapian  sea  communicatee  with  no  other,  9L 

Cauandanej  the  mother  ofCambyses,  136. 

Cagnterideat  the  islands,  175. 

Cosher  and  Pollux,  not  among  the  Egyptian  gods,  83— 
entertained  by  Euphorion,317. 

Ca$traiioni  In  a  very  early  period,  a  punishment  for  va- 
rious crimes,  283,  n.— practised  by  the  Pereianson  the 
Ionian  youths,  28B— practised  by  the  Hottenlotf,  263^  n. 

CaU  venerated  by  the  EgypUans,90— their  Increase,  how 
frustrated  in  Egypt,  ib.— their  death  lamented  by  the 
Egyptians,  ib.— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91. 

.CHervo/ry,  excellence  of  the  Cai^iMulocian  and  F&phlagoni- 
an,  370,  n.— why  compared  In  Jeremiah  to  a  rough 
caterpillar,  28,  n. 

dattreurue,  the  largest  mountain  In  the  world,  62. 

(Capes,  subterraneous,  very  frequent  in  the  east,  388)  n. 

Cauniangj  account  of,  53. 

Cottsetoay  erected  by  Cheops,  111. 

Gscrqfw,  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  erected  a  sta- 
tue to  Minerva,  ISS,  n.— under  him  the  Athenians  took 
the  name  of  Cecropida,  300-HRid  to  have  been  o^  a 
ilwofuld  nature,  ib.  n. 

C^Utf  except  the  Cynetas,  the  most  remote  Inhabitants 
•In  the  west  of  Europe,  208. 

Carccpeti  robbers ;  Homer  said  to  have  written  a  poem 
on  them,  374,  n. 

Ceres,  in  the  Greek  tongue  the  name  of  Isis,  80— Rhamp- 
Sinitus  plays  at  dice  with,  110— and  Bacchus  esteemed 
by  the  Egyytians  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  be- 
low, ib.— called  Isis  by  the  Egyptians,  125— her  mys- 
tM-ies,  129, 285, 39&-her  temple  in  Scythia,  201— call- 
ed Damia,  269,  n.— certain  Chians  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephesians  for  approaching  the  city  during  the  cele- 
.bration  of  her  mysteries,  285— Athenian  rites  in  hon- 
our of  ber  and  Proserpine,  395— her  grove  in  the  The- 
ban  territoriee,  436. 

Ceres,  Achaan,  her  edifice  and  mysteries  at  Athens,  262. 

Csres  Amphictyonis,  371. 

'Ceres  Eleusinian,  434. 

43eree  Thesmophoros,  306. 

iCseoriiM,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank,  goes  post  from  An- 
tioch  U)  Constantinople,  401,  n. 

'Chalcedoitf  its  fine  situation,  227,  n^— reduced  by  Ota- 
nes,  251. 

KShalcidiane  lay  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  267— 
overcome  by  the  Athenians  In  Eutxea,  268— join  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  367—become  masters  of  (Mynthu8,41I. 

tyuUdtoM  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  339- 

Challenge  given  by  Mardonius  to  the  Spartans  at  Plates, 
ftl— ftvguently  arJopted  In  earlier  ages,  482^  n. 


Cfuutume,  bnther  of  Sappho,  purchases  the  t^mSf  ff 
Rhodopis,  116   satirized  by  Sappho,  ibw 

Chariotei  one  of  brass  placed  by  the  Atheniaiis  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chadel,  968-~of  war,  VB,  m.- 
cred  to  Juf^r  drawn  in  the  procession  of 
army  from  Sardis,  334r-lost  by  him  in  BIacedoiiiait4l9 
—that  of  Xerxes  drawn  by  Nisvan  korsai^  391. 

Charlee  I.  his  Last  word  to  Dr.  Jnxon,  31V,  n. 

Ckeeae,  according  to  Pliny,  naglectied  by  the  bsfbavsjs 
nations,  190,  n. 

Chemmiet  in  Egypt,  99— the  same  with  Ajsopolis  and 
Akmim,  lb.  n.—llMr  Egyptians  affirm  iha  isfauid  of 
Cheounis  to  be  a  floating  island,  12S. 

Chenakpes,  a  bird  venerated  by  the  EfefiAlaiia^  flBL 

Chetpa,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  BhampsiaksH,  ill— Ins 
profligacy,  ib.— makes  the  Egyptians  labo«ir  sarv&ty 
for  himself,  lb.— works  carried  on  hi  Egypt dariaghis 
reign,  lb.— prostituted  his  daughter,  113— «  pframid 
built  with  stones  procured  by  his  daughter^  pnr 
titution,  ib — succeeded  by  his  brother  Chephrent  114. 

Chephren,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  brother  Choops, 
1 14— boildsa  pyramid,  ib.— Is  succeeded  by  BiI>coiiins 
son  of  Cheops,  lb. 

Chersonesej  except  Cardia,  reduced  by  the  FbenicaaBS, 
290-origin  of  Its  subjectioa  to  MiUiadaSk  son  of  Cyp* 
selus,  ib.— its  length,  291— becomes  subject  to  ^asafo- 
ras,  ib.— and  to  Mililades  son  of  Cimon,  S93L 

Ckiane  assist  the  Milesians  in  their  war  wiUi  the  lyA- 
ans,  7— their  honourable  condua  In  a  sea  igkt  near 
Miletus,  284— several  put  to  death  by  the  fj^hessansi 
tor  approaching  the  city  when  the  frocDen  wen  cde- 
brating  the  rites  of  Ceres,  aBS-subdued  fay  Hisfiiit. 
288. 

Children^  two  brought  up  by  a  shepherd  whhowt  speak* 
Ing  before  them,  to  know  what  word  they  wonld  first 
pronounce,  67— two  sacrificed  by  Meaelans  to  ^ipease 
the  winds,  108— fourteen  Persian,  of  illusuioiis  birth, 
interred  alive  by  order  of  Amesiris,  wiib  of  Xerxes,  la 
honour  of  the  deity  under  the  earth,  31fl  sanlfitwl  lo 
Saturn,  862,  n. 

ChUeue  prevails  on  the  Spartans  to  assist  the  Atk— Ui»« 
against  Mardonius,  421. 

Chine  always  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  honotT" 
able  portion,  295,  n. 

CAtoe  famous  for  (Nirple,  406,  n. 

Chirurgery  among  the  ancients,  97,  n. 

Chivalrjf  possibly  of  Grecian  origin,  31^  n. 

Choaspetf  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water  tot  this^ 
117— Milton^s  assertion  doubted,  that  ha  water  was 
the  drink  of  none  but  kings^  67,  n. 

ChonUf  tragic,  some  account  of,  2fi»,  n. 

CAronolo^y  of  the  Egyptians  greatly  embarrassed,  llO^n. 

Chjfmieiry  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perieciioa  by  the 
Egyptians,  97,  n. 

Cilidane  said  to  pay  annually  a  tribute  of  five  hundred 
talents,  2S8— supply  Xerxee  with  one  hundred  shlp^ 
343— derive  their  name  from  Cilex,  ib. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  169,  n. 

Cim$nerianet  their  incuraion  into  Ionia,  8— possess  Sai^ 
dis,  &— driven  out  of  Asia,  ib.— when  expelled  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  ^ed  to  the  Asiatic  Cherso- 
nese, 191— their  descent,  3. 

CimoHf  son  of  Slesagoras,  drivec  from  Alheas  V  ^ 
influence  of  Pisistretus,  309— his  victor  es  in  the  Olym- 
pic  gameSt  ib.— assassinated,  310. 

Cinnamony  173— how  collected  by  the  Arabians,  174. 

CinypSf  the  river,  its  rise,  236— district  of,  equal  to  say 
country  in  the  world  far  Hs  com,  913— a  coJoi^foundh 
ed  near  it  fay  Dorleus,  son  of  Cieomenes,  965. 

Circumeieion  practised  in  Fgypt,  60— used  from  tms 
Immemorial  by  the  Cold-'ini^  Egyptians,  and  £lkl» 
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pkiM,  109 'borrowed  from  Gg7pl  bj  tht  Phenicians 
ftod  Syrians  of  Palesline,  it.«-t>y  olher  Sjriana  and  ihe 
Macrunea,  fn>m  the  C«>1chianat  ib. — nui  known  whe- 
ther Egypt  or  Ethiopia  first  introduced  it,  ib. 

dtharaditMy  distinction  between  that  term  and  Citharis- 
tes,  8,  n. 

Clmgrn,  a  man  Icilled  bj  wounds  from  them,  by  the  hands 
of  Athenian  women,  270— general  form  of  those  worn 
by  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

Claxometta  invaded  by  Alyattes,  6— taken  by  Aruphsr- 
nes  and  Ounes,  260. 

Cleadt9,  the  son  of  Autodlcus,  raises  the  monument  of 
the  fginets  at  Platea,  441. 

CleantUrf  son  of  PaniareuS}  assassinated  by  Sabyllus, 

Bsa 

CUpbis  and  BilOf  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mother  In 
a  carriage  to  the  temple  of  JunO|  10. 

Cleombrottfj  sm  of  Cieomenes,  his  birth,  255. 

CUameneii  »id  of  Anaxandrides,  and  king  of  Sparta,  In- 
sunceofhis  self-denial,  185— his  birth,  2^— is  prefer- 
red  to  the  8i'>vereignty,  lb.— his  reign  short,  267— rejects 
the  solicitations  of  Arlstagoras  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Asia,  258^  259— restores  the  Athenians  to  their 
liberty,  2S3 — his  stratagem  on  that  occasion,  ib.  n. — at 
Ibe  instance  of  Tsagoras,  pronounces  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion against  Cllsthenes  and  other  Athenians,  266^ 
sends  into  exile  seven  hundred  Athenian  families ; 
proceeds  to  dissolve  the  lenate,  but  is  opposed ;  and, 
after  leixing  the  citadel,  is  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
and  compelled  to  accept  terms  and  depart,  ib. — levies 
f  jrces  against  the  Athenians  in  diflkrent  parts  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  takes  possession  of  Eleusis,  267— is 
repolaed  from  JEgina,  294 — persecuted  by  Demaratus 
during  his  absence  at  £gina,  297— together  with  Leu- 
tychides  asserts  the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  and 
procures  frtm  the  oracls  at  Del{^{  a  declaration  of  it, 
296— in  consequence  of  which  Demaratus  is  deprived 
of  his  dir'^nily,  299 — proceeds  with  Leutychides  against 
JEgfna,  300— fearing  the  resentment  of  the  Spartans, 
flies  to  Thessaly,  thence  to  Arcadia,  where  he  endea- 
vours to  raise  a  commotion  against  Sparta,  301 — is  in- 
cited back  to  Sparta,  ib.— is  seized  with  madness,  ib.— 
in  confinement  procures  a  sword,  with  which  he  cuts 
off  his  flesh  till  he  dies,  ib. — his  death  ascribed  to  va- 
rious crimes  commiued  by  him,  ib. — set  fire  to  the  sa- 
cred wood  of  Argos,  302 — punished  the  priest  who  in- 
terrupted him  in  offering  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no, 303 — oAred  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno,  il3. — 
was  accused  by  the  Spartans  of  bribery,  and  of  neglec- 
ting to  lalce  Argos,  but  acquitted,  ib. 

ClimtM$f  son  of  Alcibiades,  distinguishes  himself  in  a  sea 
fight  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  3Bi 

STUMAenes  of  Athens,  contending  with  Isagoras  for  su^ 
psrioriiy,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  factions,  2^ 
—divides  the  four  Athenian  tribes  into  ten,  Ib.  265 — 
sentence  of  expulsion  pronounced  against  him  and 
other  Athenians,  266— the  first  who  was  ptmished  by 
the  law  of  ostracism,  which  he  had  introduced,  ib.  n. 
— is  recalled  from  banishment,  267. 

CUUhenety  prince  of  Sicyon,  abolishes  at  Sicyon  the  poet- 
ical contests  of  the  rhapsodisu,  264— brings  back  to 
Sicyon  the  relics  of  Melanippus,  and  assigns  to  him  the 
sacrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been  appro- 
priated to  Adrasttts,  265— at  the  Olympic  games  offers 
ikis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  most  worthy,  316 — 
gives  her  to  Megacles,  and  a  talent  of  silver  to  each  of 
the  other  candidates,  318. 

Clyaten,  how  invented,  M,  n. 

Ctudumsj  their  attempt  to  reduce  their  country  into  the 
lurm  of  an  Island,  57. 

Coftow,  son  of  Aristophantss,  prsvalls  on  the  priestess  of 


Apollo  to  say  what  Cleoreenes  desired  against  Dem* 
ratus,  299. 
Cocalus  fluffocaies  Minos  in  a  hot  bath,  363,  n. 
Coehinetdj  by  its  discovery  we  ftr  surpass  ths  colonni 

of  antiquity,  €3,  n. 
Ccdnia  of  Athens,  story  of,  266,  n. 

Cms,  son  of  Erxandor,  his  advice  to  Darius,  216 — mad« 
prince  of  Mitylene  fur  his  advice  to  Darius,  248— taken 
captive  by  lairagoiBS,  254— stoned  by  the  Mityleniani 
255. 

Caffbu  of  crystal  used  by  the  Ethiopians,  143U-used  la 
the  east,  lb.  n. — when  Introduced  in  England,  143,  d 
of  glass,  ib.  n. 

Coin^  gold,  of  the  ancients,  one-fiftieth  part  is  supposea 
to  have  been  alloy,  169,  n. 

Colatt  his  skill  in  diving,  362,  n. 

Colchians,  of  Egyptian  origin,  lOS — used  circumctsloB, 
ib.— their  similarity  to  the  Egyptians  in  many  respects, 
ib. 

Colchotf  the  king  of,  demands  ths  restitution  of  Medea, 
2. 

Coldf  excessive,  in  Scythla,  19^ 

Colony,  ceremonies  previous  to  founding  one,  256,  n. 

Colophon  taken  by  Oyges,  6. 

Colophoniana  build  Smyrna,  ib.— excluded  from  the  Apt* 
turian  festival,  46 — certain  of  them  driven  from  theif 
country,  take  possession  of  Smyrna,  47. 

Columns  erected  by  Sesostris,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories, 103 — erected  fur  various  uses  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  antiquity,  284,  n. 

Combat,  naval,  exhibited  before  Xerxes,  334 — those  of 
the  Romans  constituted  one  of  their  grandest  show% 
ib.  n. 

Commerce,  mode  of,  twtween  the  Carthaginians  and  a 
people  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  242. 

CompoM,  points  of  the,  368,  n. 

Conatantinople,  ill  treatment  there  of  ambassadors  in 
case  of  war,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  nations, 
156,  n. — its  situation  well  expressed  by  Oi>id,226,  n.— 
most  satisfiictury  account  of  it  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  Histo* 
ry,  ib.  n. 

ConvuUiong  cured  In  the  children  of  the  African  she[y 
herds,  by  goat's  urine,  239. 

Cookery  in  remote  times  performed  by  a  queen  for  her 
husband,  414. 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians,  162. 

Conyreana,  three  hundred  children  of  their  principal 
£tmiliefl  sent  by  Periander  to  Sardis,  to  be  made  eu- 
nuchs, protected  and  sent  back  by  the  Samian8,I53 — 
put  the  son  of  Periander  to  death,  154 — delude  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  with  Xerxes,  SGZ. 

Corinth,  treasory  of^  6. 

Corinthiana  contribute  to  an  expedition  of  the  Laced»> 
roonians  against  Samos,  152 — their  government  under 
the  Bacchiadc,  272 — oppose  the  restoration  of  Hippias 
to  Athens,  274— ftirnlsh  the  Athenians  with  twenty 
ships  against  ^fgina,  306— interfere  between  the  The- 
bans  and  Plateaus,  312 — said  to  have  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  403 — their  women 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  181,  n. 

Com,  Bat^lonia  fruitful  in,  69. 

Cornucopia,  whence,  70,  n. 

Corohiua,  of  lunus,  goes  with  certain  of  the  Thereans  to 
the  island  Platea  in  Africa,  to  found  a  colony  there, 
2S9. 

Caronaa,  moles  never  seen  in,  268. 

Correepondence,  method  of,  between  Thnoxenus  and 
Artabazus,  at  the  siege  of  Puiidsa,  412— see  Epistles 

Corcyrian  ca^-e,  368L 

Cotton,  the  byssus  of  the  ancients,  98,  n.  173,  n.  366,  n. 

CouiWnes,  luxurious,  render  men  eflbminate,  449. 
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Courtesan§t  great  profits  of  Uiom  of  antlqnHj,  84 — c' 
Naucratif  gvnerally  beautiful,  116. 

Coioardieet  the  people  of  Cjralcus  remarkable  for,  183,  n. 

CtfiM,  whjr  venerated  by  the  Egyptlane  above  all  other 
catUei  8^-iheir  urine  applied  In  f  ome  dangerom  ob- 
itmctiona,  230^  n. 

OoeeiM,  hie  wealth,  330^  n. 

ClntfM,  hif  fiunoua  Tertee,  deecribing  part  of  the  ac- 
countf  of  a  man  of  fortune,  ISO^  n. 

Cnam,  neither  Greeks  nor  Latins  had  a  term  to  ezpreas 
It,  190,  n. 

Crttanst  carried  away  Europa,  S— refuse  to  assist  the 
Grveks  against  Xerxes,  862-4heir  good  goTemment, 
368-<onseqiiences  of  their  siege  of  Camlcus,  lb.— their 
defeat  of  the  TarantJnes,  304— punished  for  their  as- 
sisting MeneUns  In  the  Trojan  war,  lb. 

OtKS,  son  of  Poljcrltus,  opposes  Cleoroenes,  294— deli* 
Tored  to  Cleomenes  as  a  hostage,  301— repulses  Cleo- 
menes  from  iGglna,  S94. 

Oroeodiis  described,  91,  and  n.— Herodotus's  account  of 
it  confirmed  bj  modern  travellers,  lb.  n.— supposed  to 
be  the  levlatlian  of  Job,  lb.  n.--^steemed  sacred  by 
some  of  the  Egyptians,  l^  others  treated  as  an  enemy, 
93— singular  story  of  one,  lb.  n.— an  article  of  food  In 
or  near  Elephantine,  lb.— had  many  names,  lb.  n.— 
various  methods  of  taking  It,  lb.  n.— city  of,  121— land 
crocodiles  In  Africa,  941. 

Cfowus,  son  of  Alyattes,  his  descent,  3— the  first  Barba- 
rian prince  who  exacted  tribute  from  Greece,  ib.— his 
family,  lb.— his  riches,  whence,  €.  n.— succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Lydia,  8— enters  Into  an  alliance  with  the 
lonlansof  the  islands,  9— his  conquests,  ib.— entertains 
Solon,  lO-dismisses  him  with  Indifference,  1 1— his  two 
sons,  ib.— sees  a  vision  menacing  the  death  of  his  son 
Atys,  lb.— consents  to  his  son  Atya'  assisting  the  My- 
slans  against  a  wild  boar,  13— his  behaviour  on  the 
loss  of  Atys,  ib.— consulu  ths  oracles  of  Greece  and 
Libya,  14— sacrifices  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  1&— 
sends  presents  to  Delphi,  lb.— his  gratitude  to  his 
bread*roaker,  Ib.  n.— his  presents  to  Amphlarans,  Kl 
—consults  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  of  Ampblanus 
concerning  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  lb.— 
his  repeated  liberality  to  Delphi,  and  his  privileges 
there  in  consequence,  lb.— consults  the  Delphian 
oracle  a  third  time,  lb.— receives  information  of  the 
oppression  of  Athens  by  I^slstratus,  17 — and  of 
the  Lacedaraionlans,  20— forms  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  23— arrives  In  Pteria,  a  part  of 
Cappadocia,  24— almost  exterminates  the  Syrians,  lb. 
—engages  with  Cyrus  on  the  plains  of  Pteria,  2»— 
returns  to  Sardls,  ib.— is  taken  captive  by  Cyrus,  27— 
his  dumb  son  recovers  his  speech  on  seeing  hisiaUier*s 
life  in  danger,  ib.— condemned  by  Cyrus  to  be  burned, 
!B— but  a  storm  of  rain  extinguishes  the  flames,  ib.— 

'  and  he  Is  released  by  order  of  Cyrus,  who  treats  him 
with  respect,  29— sends  the  Lydlans  to  reproach  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  receives  an  answer,  ib— other 
ncred  oflbrings  oi;  30— goes  with  Cyrus  into  Asia,  48— 
his  advice  to  Cyrus  on  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians,  ib.— his 
advice  to  Cyras  in  attacking  the  Massagetsi,  63— 
which  proves  fatal  to  Cyrus,  66— his  complimentary 
speech  to  Cambyses,  147— his  advice  to  Cambyses,  lb. 
—by  order  of  Cambyses  Is  to  be  put  to  death,  but  is 
preserved,  148— by  his  menaces  to  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacum,  procures  the  liberty  of  Miltlades,  291— permits 
Alcm»on  to  uke  with  him  from  Sardis  ss  much  gold 
as  he  can  carry,  316— represented  by  Spenser  among 
the  captives  of  pride,  14B,  n. 

Crolimt^  eminence  of  its  pliysiclans,  161— Its  people,  as- 
flaled  by  Dorlsus,  to  take  Sybads,  356. 


'  Vraloniatm,  asiist  Orssce  with  one  veual,  391— of 
AchSHuiorlglCjIb. 

Crois  sacred  to  Apollo,  191,  n. 

Crucijixicn,  by  the  Persians  generally  preceded  by  be- 
heading or  slaying,  178,  n.— the  panJculai  manmr  of 
the  panishment  unknown,  289,  n. 

CryHal  abounds  In  Egypt,  143. 

CuBtmn  styled  by  Pindar  the  unlveml  sovereign  149- 
dlstinaion  between  it  and  habit,  ib. 

Cu^4fm»t  all  men  tenacious  of  their  own,  146-Bai!)e' 
rous  in  bariaanms  nations,  and  sImiUr  tai  nstioni 
which  have  no  communication,  309,  n. 

Cyatuan  Islands,  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  fioeied,  211 

Cyaxam,  son  of  Phraoftes,  at  war  with  Alyatlcs,  C— 
with  his  guests,  pertakes  of  human  flesh,  lerved  op  I7 
a  number  of  ftighlve  Scythians,  in  revenge  for  iiis  as- 
perity, 33— which  occa^ons  a  war  between  the  If 
dians  and  Modes,  lb.— succeeds  Pbraortes  In  the  !»• 
vernment  of  the  Modes,  34— the  first  who  tnlned  the 
Asiatics  to  military  service,  lb.— his  engagement  wiib 
the  Lydians  Interrapted  by  an  eclipse,  lb.— Tanqoirik- 
es  the  Assyrians,  ib.— besieges  Nineveh,  lb.— is  deiietv 
ed  by  the  Scythians,  and  loses  his  empire, ib.— tare* 
covers  it,  36— his  death,  ib. 

CsfUie,  her  rites  Insthuted  in  Scythia  by  Anachania,SU 
—the  truest  idea  oi  her  rites,  whence  to  be  obtained, 
811,  n.— her  temple  at  Sardis  destroyed,  276. 

CydadUf  each  of  them  distinguished  for  some  excel 
lence,  154,  n. 

CjfdioBt  his  perfidy  and  premature  death,  305, 0. 

Cydon,  in  Crete,  by  whom  built,  151. 

CydrarOf  a  pillar  built  at,  by  Crcraus,  to  define  the  boo» 
daries  of  Fhrygia  and  Lydia,  331. 

Cyion,  of  Athens,  with  a  number  of  young  men  of  thi 
same  age,  pot  to  death  for  a  design  on  govemowot, 
266k 

Cyma  taken  bj  Artaphsmes  and  Otanes,2B0. 

CynagirtUf  son  of  Euphorlon,dies  of  his  wounds  laths 
battle  of  Marathon,  314. 

Cyneta  the  most  remote  inhabitants  In  the  west  of  E» 
rope,3Q3b 

Cynic9t  whence  so  called,  263,  n. 

CynOi  wife  of  MItridates,  preserves  the  Hie  of  Cyru^ 
37. 

Cynoap/uiU  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  34X 

Cyiumargeg  gave  name  to  the  sea  of  the  Cynics,  SG^  a 
—origin  of  Its  appellation,  ib.  n. 

Cyprian  verses,  not  Bomer's,  107. 

Cypriatu,  their  custom  respecting  women,  62— first  con* 
quered  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  133— submit  to  the 
Persians,  and  serve  In  the  Egyptian  expedition,  141- 
occasion  of  their  revolt  from  the  Medes,  277-«  de- 
cisive victory  over  them  by  the  Persians  oif  Cyfru% 
279— supply  fifty  vessels  to  Jerxes,  343. 

Cypse/us,  son  of  Eetinn,  his  story,  ST? 

CyranUf  the  Island,  gold  dust  drawn  '|>m  its  lake,  911 

Cyrtne^  presents  sent  to,  by  Amasis,  .S— eminence  cf 
its  physicians,  181— whence  iu  name,  23l,n.— Grteki 
settle  there,  lb— few  traces  of  It  remaining,  SH  D' 
Its  limits  not  defined,  343,  n. 

Cyreniang  repel  A|»'ies,  127— make  an  alliance  ui'i 
Amasis,  132— submit  to  Cambyses,  139-ihelr  hkoi- 
ship  with  the  Sa'nians,  229— the  Greeks  settle  among 
them,  231— defeat  the  E^ptians,  and  nvoli  froa 
Apries,  lb.— defeated  by  Arcesilaus,  lb.— consoU  the 
oracle  on  their  calamliles,  Ib. — their  form  of  govern- 
ment settled  by  Demonax,  232— their  women  esteem 
it  Impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  239— for  eight  monthi  ia 
the  year,  employed  In  reaping  the  producs  of  ihtir 
lands,  9431 
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Cyrttiut  ftod  hit  wife  ■toned  to  deith'  by  tbe  Athenian!, 
420,  n. 

Qmtf,  eon  ofCambyeei,  ae  eoon  es  born,  ie  delivered  to 
Harpers,  by  command  of  Aetyigee,  to  be  deitroyed, 
36 — ie  delirered  by  Harpague  to  Mitridatee  to  be  ex- 
poeedflb.— ie  preeerved  \fj  Mitridatee,  37— -diecovered 
at  ten  yeare  of  ege,  ib. — ie  eent  Yiy  Aetyagee  to  hie 
parente  in  Pereht,  39 — ie  invited  tj  Harpaeu  to  aeixe 
on  the  dorainione  of  Aetyagee,  ib.— by  a  itratagem 
IweTaile  on  the  Pereiane  to  revolt  from  the  Medee,  ib. 
— ie  eaid  t^  leocratee  to  have  put  Aetyagee  to  death, 
41,  n. — hie  increaeing  greatneee  ezcitee  the  Jealotuqr 
of  Citeeae,  14 — eaid  to  eoneult  the  prophet  Daniel  on 
hie  war  with  Croeeue,  24,  n.— ^ngagee  with  Crmitte  on 
the  plaine  of  Pteria,  25— foUowe  Croeene  to  Sardie,  ib. 
— hie  Btralagem  at  Sardie,  lb.— Ukee  Sardie,  and 
Croeeue  captive,  27— condemne  Cneenato  be  burnt, 
98 — ^but  relente,  ib. — and  on  the  flamee  being  eztin- 
guiehed  by  a  etonn  of  rain,  ordere  him  to  be  releaeed, 
ib. — rejecte  an  ofbr  of  allegiance  from  the  lonianeand 
JEoliane,  44 — ^hle  reflection  upon  the  Oreeke,  47— 
conunite  the  care  of  Sardie  to  Tabalue,  and  proceede 
with  CreeeuB  to  Ecbatane,  4S— coneulte  with  Croeeue 
on  a  revolt  of  the  Lydiane  under  Fectyaei  lb. — eende 
Maxaree  to  the  Lydiane,and  preecribee  to  them  certain 
obeervancee,  tj  which  he  eflTectea  total  change  in 
their  mannere,  ib.— on  the  death  of  Maxaree,  appointe 
Harpagoe  to  the  command  of  hie  army  in  Ionia,  49 — 
becoeaee  maelex  of  the  upper  parte  of  Aeia,o4—waeteB 
a  eummer  in  revenge  on  the  river  Oyndee,  68— be- 
eie^e  Babylon,  and  takee  it,  ib. — proceede  to  conquer 
the  Maeeagetv,  SI— by  advice  of  Croeeue,  accepUi  the 
propoeal  of  Tomyrie,  queen  of  the  Maeeagetv,  and 
marchee  into  her  countiy,  63 — appointe  hie  eon  Cam* 
byeee  hie  eucceeeor,  64 — ie  alarmed  by  a  vieion,  ib. — 
defeate  apart  of  the  army  of  the  Maeeageta  by  a  etra- 
teg em,  ib.— bat  iehimeelf  defeated  by  the  remainder  of 
their  forcee,  and  elain,  65— diflereni  aecounte  of  hie 
death,  ib.  n. — on  hie  wife'e  death,  commanded  public 
marke  of  eorrow,  67 — dieeuaded  the  Pereiane  from  re- 
moving to  a  better  country,  A^. 

CV<*mime,  aeOi 

CjftiMonUf  eon  of  Phrlzue,  the  anger  of  Jupiter  lAphyr 
th>e.&lle  on  hie  poeterity,  870L 

CjfxieuM,  he  people  remarkable  lor  their  cowardice, 
199,  n. — Anachareie  touchee  at,  in  hie  paseage  over 
theHelleepontjSIO. 

D 

DkKione,  the  GettB  eo  called,  S15)  n. 

DtedaluMf  account  o^  363,  n. 

Damia,  a  name  of  Ceree,  269,  n. 

Danaua,  I01<^the  Theemoephoria,  in  honour  of  Ceree, 
introduced  among  the  Pelaegi  by  hie  daughtere,  129— 
hie  daughtere  erected  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lin- 
due,  133. 

DanuM  of  the  MantUueane  preferred  foir  the  quickneee 
wiUi  which  they  moved  their  hande,  287,  n. 

Dancings  the  Atheniane  deemed  thoee  impolite  who  re- 
foeed  io  ezerciee  themeelvee  in,  when  proper  oppor^ 
tuniUee  occurred,  3t8»  n.— «  part  of  the  fiineral  cere* 
moniea  of  the  anclente,  ibb  n. 

Danmbe^  account  o^  203— the  river  of  Noah,  903^  n.- 
inferior  to  the  Nile,  ib. 

Oortce,  coin  eo  called,  233;  n. 

Airtwe,  eon  of  Hyetaepee,  endeavonre  to  get  poeeeeeic  a 
of  a  golden  elauie  in  ttie  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baby- 
lon, So— opene  the  tomb  of  Nitocrie,  67 — a  vieion  of 
Cyme,  intimating  the  eucceeelon  of  Darlue  to  hie 
powertM — noC  permitted  to  place  hie  own  etatue  be- 


fore thoee  of  Seeostrie  and  hie  &mi]y,  105— jolne  in  a 
conepiracy  againet  Smerdie,  the  pretended  eon  of 
Cyme,  260— ie  made  king  of  Pereia,  166— hie  wivee, 
167— dividee  Pereia  into  provlncee,  lb.— annual  tribute 
paid  to  him,  168— hie  mode  of  depoeiting  hie  richeci 
169— pute  Intai^rnee  and  part  of  hie  family  to  deeth, 
177— dielocatee  hie  ancle,  179—10  cured  by  Deroocedee, 
a  elave  of  Oroecee,  and  rewarde  him,  ISO— eende  De- 
mocedee  with  fifteen  Pereiane  to  examine  the  eea- 
coaet  of  Greece,  182— who  return  without  their  con- 
ductor, ib. — beslegee  and  takee  Samoe,  183 — ^having 
formerly  received  a  cloak  from  Syloeon,  ib.— In  return 
givee  hhn  Samoa,  184— which  he  recelvee  almoet 
without  an  Inhabitant,  186 — beeiegee  Babylon,  lb. — 
and  by  a  etratagem  of  Zopyrue,  takee  it,  187 — levels 
the  walle  of  Babylon,  and  takee  away  ite  gatee,  lb. — 
rewarde  Zopyme,  188— undertake!  an  expedition 
againet  Scythia,  ib. — eende  Scylax  toaecertain  where 
the  Indue  meete  the  ocean,  201 — who  dieeovere  a  con- 
eiderable  part  of  Aeia,  ib. — advancee  from  Suea,  with 
hie  army,  egainst  ScyUiia,  213— pute  to  death  the  threa 
aone  of  (Ebaeue,  ib. — eurveys  the  Euxine,  ib.— exa- 
minee the  Boephoras,  near  wliich  he  ordere  two  co- 
lumne  Io  be  erected,  inecritwd  with  the  namee  of  the 
difTerent  natlone,  which  followed  him  againet  Scythia, 
214 — rewarde  Mandroclee  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  Boephorae,  Ib. — paeeee  into  Europe,  lb.— erecte  a 
column  near  the  river  Tearae,  215— raieee  a  pile  of 
etonee  near  the  river  Artlecue,ib. — reduceethe  Thr^ 
clane  of  Salmydeeeus,  and  eeveral  others,  with  the 
Oet»,  ib< — paeeee  the  leter,  216 — Iff  the  advice  of 
Coes,  leaves  the  loniane  to  guard  the  bridge  erected 
by  them  over  the  Ister,  lb.- proceeds  with  his  army. 
222— and  arrivee  in  Scythia,  ib. — challenges  the  Scy» 
thians,223— the  Scythians  make  several  aUackeon  hit 
army,  ib.— receivee  a  present  from  the  Scythians,  224 
— the  meaning  of  which  ie  explained  by  Oobryas,  ib. 
—his  stratagem  for  effecting  a  eafe  return  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Scjrthiane,  lb. — arrivee  at  the  leter,  and 
finds  the  bridge  broken  down,  226— with  the  aaeietance 
of  Histimis,  passes  the  Ister,  aDd  escapee  from  the 
Scythians,  ib. — passee  into  Asia,  ib.— leaves  Megaby* 
sue  at  the  head  of  eome  troope  in  Europe,  227 — who 
reduces  all  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Medes,  ib.— 
issues  a  coin  of  the  pureet  gold,  233— condemns  Ary^ 
andes  to  death  for  issuing  a  coin  of  silver,  ib.— the 
PerinthlanB,and  all  Thrace,  reduced  under  hie  power 
by  Megabyzue,  246— Iiaving  croeeed  the  Hellespont, 
goes  to  Sardis,  247 — rewards  Histlvus  and  Coee,  248 
— requires  Megi^Bus  to  remove  the  Ptoonians  from 
Europe  to  Asia^b.— who  accordingly  invades  them 
and  executes  his  orders,  ib.— by  advice  of  Megaby  xut, 
diverts  Histieus  from  building  a  city  In  Thrace,  and 
takee  him  with  him  to  Suea,  leaving  his  brother  Ar- 
taphemee  governor  of  Sardis,  and  Otanee  commander 
of  the  sea  coast,  251 — sends  forces  againet  Naxosi 
253— who  lay  siege  to  it,  but  after  fbur  monthe  return 
without  euccess,  ib. — Miletue  revolts  against  him,234 
— Athenian  ambassadors  agree  to  send  him  earth  and 
water,  fbr  which,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  are 
severely  reprehended,  267— hie  conduct  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Atheniene  and 
Tonlane,  277— deluded  by  Bistisue,  eende  him  into 
Ionia  againet  Arietagorae,  278— Hieticne  takee  the 
command  of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him,  281 — treats 
the  Milesians  with  great  humanity,  285 — receives 
Scythee,  the  Zanclean  prince,  288 — humanity  one  of 
his  most  conepicuoue  qualities,  289,  n.— disapproves 
of  the  crucifixion  of  HisiiMus  the  Milesian,  ib. — his 
kindneu  to  Meiiochue,  eon  of  Miltiadee,  293 — send« 
MardoDiosi  hurtiand  of  his  daughter  Aitosostiay  la 
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Ionia  to  wipenede  hif  oUiar  eommaoikra,  ib.— orders 
the  Tboalans  to  pull  down  their  wallSj  and  remoTe 
their  ehips  to  Abdera,293— aenda  emijMarlaa  to  diilbr- 
ent  parta  of  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  waterf  and 
ordera  the  cUlea  on  the  coaBt,  who  paid  him  tribute,  to 
construa  veaaeU  of  war  and  trana  porta  for  cavalry,  ib. 
■^onourabl/  recelTea  Demaralua  expelled  from  Spar* 
ta,  300— faia  domaaiic  regolarlj  bida  him  remember  the 
AUneniana,  307— ajipointa  tfro  of  hia  officers  to  com- 
mnnce  an  expedition  agi4nat  Eretria  and  Athena,  ib.— 
aignification  ofhia  name,90&-treated  hia  capiivca  with 
lenity,  309,  n.— Aowa  no  farther  reaentroent  to  the 
captive  Bcetrlana  brought  to  Suae  bj  Datia  and  Ana- 
phernea,  but  appoints  them  a  raaidance,  316— afler  the 
battle  <^  Marathon,  ia  more  Inclined  to  Inyade  Greece ; 
and  on  the  revolt  of  the  Egjrptiana,  iriio  had  been  re- 
duced by  Cambyaea,  prepares  against  both  natlona, 
321— a  violent  dispute  amongst  hia  sons  concemingthe 
succession  to  the  throne,  lb— declares  Xerxes  his  suc- 
cessor, and  diea,  333— genealogy  of  bis  fiimily,  9BB,  n. 

JDan'ua,  son  of  Xerxes,  married  Artaynta  the  daughter 
of  Masisies,  44§— not  the  same  with  Ahaauerus,  lb.  n. 

DtUit,  together  with  Arlaphernes,  commanded  by  Da- 
riua  to  aubdua  Eretria  and  Athens,  307— goes  to  Delos 
and  restores  a  golden  image  of  Apollo,  315— with  Ar- 
uphemes  carriea  the  captive  Eretrians  to  Susa,  ibw 

Datum,  a  Oracle  baitarism,  307,  n. 

itetfriaaa,  with  other  Persian  generals,  attack  the  loniana 
concerned  In  the  expedition  against  Sardis,  279— turns 
his  arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  ib.— slain 
by  the  Carlans  in  an  amboacade,  ib. 

Hoj^t  its  division  into  twelve  parts,  received  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  10&— journey  of  a,  217— 
and  night,  enigma  on,  2,  n. 

JMad,  their  bodies  eaten  liy  the  Massagatis,  6&— lime  of 
mourning  for.  In  Egypt,  9^  n.— their  bodiea  why  em- 
balmed by  the  Egyptians,  140— conimamorated  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  deaths,  196^  n. — 
honours  paid  tjj  the  Sparuna  to  their  deceased  princes, 
396— to  bring  off  their  bodies  in  battle,  considered  by 
the  ancients  aa  a  high  point  of  honour,  425,  n^->-«enti- 
ments  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  their  bodies  re- 
mainiog  unburied,  426,  n.— (o  inflict  vengeance  on, 
deemed  in&mous  by  Fkasanias,  439.    See  Funerals. 

Dtath  never  inflicted  by  the  Persiana  lor  a  single  ollence, 
43— of  aged  peisona  accelerated,  6o»  n.— never  made  a 
punidmient  during  the  reign  of  Sabacua  in  Egypt,  1 17 
— voluntary!  of  one  or  more  persons,  supposed  by  the 
ancienta  to  securs  a  nation,  or  preserve  the  life  of  an 
individual,  392,  n. 

JhUf  to  be  in,  disgracalttl  among  th^ersiana,  43. 

JDthU  secured  by  pledging  the  body  of  a  iather  in  the 
reign  of  Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  117— rsmitled  on  the 
death  of  a  Lacedmnonian  and  a  Paraian  king,  997. 

DttUona,  why  exempted  from  taxes  in  Sparta,  438. 

XMoet»  reputed  lor  his  wisdom,  92— chosen  kiug  of  the 
Medes,  ib.— the  first  who  lorbade  access  to  tha  royal 
person,  33— his  mode  of  adminiatering  Justice,  itk— suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraorus,  ib. 

listoe  purified  by  Pisistratua,  20-eertaio  sacred  offering 
of  the  Hyperboreana  received  there,  199— ritea  cele- 
brated by  the  Deleans  in  honour  of  Hyperborean  vir- 
gins, ib.— its  inhabiuuts  fly  to  Tenos  on  the  approach 
of  I¥tis  with  the  Persian  fleei,3QS-the  island  aflbcted 
by  a  tremulous  motion  on  tha  departure  of  Oatis,  ib.— 
a  golden  image  of  ApoUo  restorad  by  Datis  to  the  tem- 
ple, 3U. 

Vetphiy  Midas  and  Oyges  sand  presents  lo»6-the  name 
among  the  fui>jects  of  controversy  between  Boyle  and 
Beniley,  ib.  n.— Alyaiies'  oAring  at,  8— oracle  of 
ApoUo  at,  14^  n.    answar  of  the  oracle  to  CroBSOs^  Ifr— 


who  oflers  a  aa^nificenl  sacriflca  to  it,  ib.—aad  saadi 
thither  valual  >  presents,  16— again  oonaoltcd  by  Cr» 
stts,  ib.— and  a  third  time,  ib^— the  orade  lepmclKd 
by  Cnesos,  29— the  temple  eonaumed  ty  fire,  122-thc 
temple  constructed  by  the  Alcmaeonide,  982--ilM  on- 
cle  bribed  by  lorcwgus,  299^  n.— a  statue  erecud  there 
by  the  Oreeka  aifler  the  battle  of  Salamis,  410-Hjflenn{ 
of  the  £ginet«  on  the  same  occasion,  4il>-«l«a;i 
written  Delphos  by  Swift,  6»  n.-!-<ha  riches  of  ih«  ten- 
pie  met  with  a  fine  simiUur  to  ihoaa  of  TbomuaBcck* 
et's  shrine  at  Canterbury,  38d^  n. 

IMfhianM  aasipi  to  Crasusand  theL>  dianathc  (vivikga 
of  first  consulting  the  oracla,  16— why  they  sanJiatf 
the  winds,  366— on  the  approach  of  Xenea'  any,  an 
instructed  by  the  oracle  not  to  remove  their  tnaaaiei, 
but  remove  their  wiwa  and  children  into  Achaia ;  aod 
themselves,  except  edxtj  men,  entirely  desentht  diYi 
388. 

IMti^rS)  the  csramony  in  the  ancient  ngrstaries  of  tatj- 
ing  about  a  kind  of  ahip  or  boat,  related  to  it,  101,  a 

I>«iRara/tiSy  son  of  Ariston,  and  a  prince  of  S|iaMAr  cir- 
culates a  report  at  Sparta  to  the  prejiidtee  of  Ueo- 
menes,  2M— who,  on  hia  ratnm  from  iEgina,  eadea- 
vours  to  degrade  his  rival,  297— hia  birth,  ib.— Uw  cir- 
cumstance to  which  be  owed  his  name,  298'-aiKceedi 
hia  lather,  ib.r— his  illegitimacy  asserted  by  Qtoseatt 
and  Leotychideay  and  by  colluaton  prononaccd  fay  Uw 
oracle  of  Delphi,  ib.— loaea  hia  dignity,  S99-Jnaai(«l 
by  Leotychides,  who  had  been  Reeled  kii^  io  hiaroMCi 
lb.— <onjurea  hia  mother  u>  discover  his  true  fuber, 
lb.— who  informs  him,  he  is  either  the  son  of  the  hen 
Astrobacus,  or  of  Ariston,  300— is  pursued  and  leind 
by  the  lacedannonians ;  but  bj  tha  interfereacaol  ibt 
Zacynthiana  is  suffered  to  pass  over  to  Astt,  where  he 
is  honourably  received  by  Daifus,  ib.— ^raeof  aliiikc 
kings  of  Sparta,  obtained  the  porlse  in  the  Otynpic 
games,  in  the  chariot-race  of  fiwr  horses,  ib.— dqaivBd 
of  the  crown  of  Sparta,  flies  from  Laoedwnoo,  vA 
aiTl  vea  at  Suae,  322— Ua  conversation  with  Xeizaa,  co 
the  probabiUty  of  his  success  in  the  Greciaa  war,3U- 
hia  advice  to  Xerxes  on  the  condncl  of  the  6r*ei»a 
vrar,  aflar  the  battle  at  Thermopyl«,3;!9-hisextnM>- 
dinary  mode  of  infiinning  the  Lacedanioniana  wiUitha 
intentions  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  380. 

JD^mocedas,  the  son  of  CalUphoB,  the  ma«  skiliid  phni- 
cian  of  his  time,  178— restores  to  Darius  the  uaa  of  his 
loot,  and  is  rewarded  by  him,  180-accout  d^  it- 
curea  Atossa,  wife  of  Darius,  of  an  ulcer,  181— procorea 
hiroaelf  to  be  aent  by  Darius,  with  fifteen  FsniaBa,  to 
examine  the  sea-coast  of  Greece,  182— arriving  at  Crv 
tona,  the  people  reftise  to  deliver  him  vp  to  the  ftp- 
aiana,  who  return  back  to  Darius  deprived  of  iheff 
conductor,  ib. 

i>raioeraey,  argmnenls  in  fervour  <£,  161 

Dtmomaa  dividea  the  Cyrenlana  Into  tribes,  SB. 

i>ea«ri,  a  vast  sandy  one  in  Africa,  237. 

Dtvalum,  veiling  the  head  a  pan  of  the  ceiasooyo^ 
among  the  Bomans^  S99l 

JhaU  of  the  ancients,  1Q5»  n. 

Diana,  the  Ephesians  dedkata  thoircity  to,8-her  on* 
da  in  Egypt,  97— by  the  Egyptians  called  Bubaatia,  IS 
—the  danghur  of  Ceres^  according  lo  Achylasi  ib- 
30D  Corcyrean  children  irctadsd  in  her  teaph  it 
Samoa,  ISS-caUed  Dictynoaand  Brit<anuli«,  10,0. 
—worshipped  in  Thrace,  216-har  feaH  near  Brnno^ 
-ai9L 

JKono,  Orthoaian,  yonng  man  cf  Laeadamoa  pennlBait 

themselves  to  bs  flsfellaiad  sA  her  altar,  9ii  & 
Dmmo,  Ragal,  barlef«rawnaed  in  Mcrifice  to,  19& 
iNncMs^  fimn  a  pndigy.  faifcn  tha  defeat  of  Xnvi* 

army,  366b 
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Ckt,  gftBM  at,  lnT«ntad  by  tlM  IjdUai%3l'— Bhunpilnl- 
tat  playB  mt,  with  Ceroi,  lUX 

DietptB,  a&imalf  in  Africa,  941. 

IMet^mux,  a  nama  of  Diana,  166,  n. 

Md^mtUi  lampia  «t,9S. 

iXmacKa,  die  Spartan,  dltUogniriiaa  hlmaelf  in  an  en- 
fBgamem  with  the  Pertiana  at  ThennqiyUt,  3S7—biB 
qiacch  befiire  il,  ib. 

DimjftJMw,  the  Kiocwui  leader,  hieipeechtotheloniana 
at  Lade,  'W3  after  the  defiurt  of  the  loniana  by  the 
Rianiciana,  ntreats  lo  Fheniela,  thence  aaib  to  Sicily, 
and  there  ezerclaee  a  piratical  life,  28B. 

XKeeoMH,  not  among  the  Egyptian  goda,  83 

Itimrui  we,  pnn  on,  dUSt,  n. 

J)^fhi€rm,  boolKa  ao  called  by  the  loolant,  91. 

i)^pa&i$,  a  fpeeiea  of  AlHcaa  mice,  Ml. 

JXecMc,  the  fnnala,  the  Scythiana  aiUeied  with,  for 
ptunderiag  the  temple  of  Venoa,  31. 

/Waeate,  aacrad,  Cambyaea  laboured  ander  from  hia 
birth,  147. 

iMc&jfrnmMe  maaaura,  8;  n. 

iMeera,  remarkable,  382,  n. 

JXvuuUitm,  fa)  Egypt,  confined  to  certain  deltiea,  9T— 
how  practiaed  by  the  Scythiana,  SOT— tarioua  inodea 
of  it,  906^  n.— three  divinera  aentlbr,  on  the  indiapoai- 
tlon  of  the  Scytliian  monarch,  ib.~--8cythian  mode  of 
pnniahing  falae  dlTinera,  lb. — mode  o^  practiaed  by 
the  Raaamonea,  ffla  intentora  of  yariooa  Itinda,  303, 
■.— ^rvinera  aold  their  knowledge  at  a  very  high 
price,  408,  n.~mode  of,  by  inapectlng  the  entrails,  435, 
n.— ita  antiqohy,  90r,  n. 

Dodtma,  oracle  oi;  14,  n.— the  moat  ancient  of  €hneete, 
86~-ita  origin  according  to  the  aaaenion  of  Ita  prieat- 
eaaaa,87. 

Dogt,  Indian,  an  Immenae  number  anpponed  tj  four 
tdwna  In  Babylonia,  69— Indian,  celebrated  among  the 
nncienta,  56^  n.^their  death  lamented  by  the  Egyp- 
tiana,  90--ii^y  not  aulbred  u>  enter  the  predncta  of 
the  temple  of  Jemaalem,  ib.  n. — now  considered  in  the 
eaat  aa  dafiling,  91,  n. — the  fismalea  boried  by  the 
Egypliana,  ib.~men  with  the  heada  of;  940^  n. 

Dolmei,  Thracian,  elect  MiUiadea  the  aon  of  Cypaehia 
thaip  prince,  S91~reatore  their  prince  Miltladea,  the 
aonofCimon,2flB. 

Door  of  a  huoaa,  aitting  before  It  naaal  In  the  East, 
9».n. 

DoHatUf  thoae  situate  in  Asia  subdoed  by  CroBraa,  8 — 
origin  o<;  17— descent  of  their  princes,  S91 

Dwrimm,  son  of  Cleoroanea,  hia  birth,  S5&-*leavea  Spar- 
ta, aiyl  fonnda  a  colony,  ib. — ia  expelled  from  thence, 
9B6-4a  adviaed  by  AnUcharaa  tt>  fonnd  Heradea  in  Si* 
cily,  ib.— consulu  the  ancle  of  Delphi,  and  on  a  U- 
TourAle  reply  aaila  to  Italy,  ib. — loat  hia  life  in  act^ 
Ing  contrary  to  the  exprasa  commanda  of  the  oracle, 
ib. 

Ardacus,  the  Peraian  army  marriialled  there,  and  nvm* 
berad  by  Xerxea,  338. 

Jkofon,  in  the  old  Teatemant,  gtnerally  aignlflaa  a 
crocodile,  91,  n. 

Dreonw,  the  Atlantea  aaid  never  to  have,  989— notion  of 
the  ancienta  concerning  a  distlna  one,  96(^  n^— to 
dream  of  lying  whh  one'a  mother,  conaidered  aa  Ibr^ 
tnnate,  31 1,  n.~Mr.  Locked  words  on,  327,  n. 

ilraaf,  variety  of laahioaa  In,  170^  n. 

Drinking^  to  make  parties  fur,  eeteemed  highly  merito* 
lioua  among  the  Canniana,  59— alternately  frqn  each 
other's  funds,  the  ceremony  used  by  the  Naaamones 
In  pledging  their  word,  931^-the  only  ceremony  In  the 
marriagaa  of  the  Algerinea,  ib.  n.— intemperate,  cha* 
neiartatle  of  the  Scythiana  and  Thmciana,  301,  n. — 
SttemparaAa)  ha  aflboa  well  described  by  Friori  lb.  n. 


— the  Greeka  never  drank  till  they  had  dona  eating* 

317,  n. 
Jh^iih  bla  ridicniona  tranalation  of  a  paaaage  hi  Pllagrt 

174,  n. 
DmIcA,  their  oSbr  to  make  the  Tagtia  navigable  aa  kr  ■■ 

Liabon,  why  rejected  by  the  Spanlarda,  53,  n. 
Dyratt  the  river,  aaid  to  have  riaan  aponianaoMlj  laaid 

of  Herenlea  whan  bamiiiCi  871. 

£ 

Earthy  the,  adored  by  the  Piersbna,  41— divided  by  the 
Oreeka  Into  thiea  pans,  73— the  notion  of  ita  circum- 
ference ridiculed  by  Herodotut,  199— worahipped  b/ 
the  Scythiana,  905. 

Earth  and  uaUr^  bringing  to  an  aneipy,  in  the  East,  an 
acknowledgment  of  hia  auperlority,  S3B— nqnired  by 
Megabysua  of  Amynua,  949— demanded  \ty  Darius 
from  diflbrent  parts  of  Greece,  903 — demanded  In 
Greece  by  the  haralda  of  Xerxes,  331. 

Barihfoah^y  at  Deloa,  30a 

Barlhi/aakMf  aacribed  to  Keptuna,  S91 

BcbatanOf  in  Media,  bollt,  SBl 

EcbatanOf  In  Syria,  Cambysas  moruUy  wounded  nCf 
157. 

Eehid^  Spenaar^a  description  of,  lOl,  n. 

EcUfmt  at  an  engagement  between  the  Lydians  and  the 
Medea,  foretold  by  Thales,  94— during  an  engagement 
between  Cyaxarea  and  the  Lydfama,  34— during  the 
march  of  Xerxes'  army  against  Greece,  333— eflbct 
of  one  on  Cleombrotns,  €21— In  early  agea  deemed  an 
inauaplclous  omen,  lb.  n. 

Bdifiet  built  by  Bhampainitua  to  conuin  hia  richea,  100 
of  one  entire  stone,  broqght  by  9000  men  in  three 
yeara  from  Elephantine  to  Saia,  936— -a  subterranean 
one,  buih  by  Zudo1x1s,915. 

Eei,  veneisted  by  the  Egyptians,  93— and  why, 
ib.n. 

Efemiaaey  the  product  of  luxurioua  eouMriea,  449. 

i?g3i|ildeacribed,69-haa  laige  additions  of  land  from  die 
mud  of  the  Nile,  iU— thia  denied,  60^  n.— ha  extent,  €9 
— ltsaoil,lb.n.«4tepyrunlda  See  Pyramida—«n  acrid 
matter  exudes  from  ite  soil,  which  Injures  the  pyra- 
mids, 71— blindness  oatiaed  t^  the  nitrous  quality  of  ite 
atmoaphere,  ib.  n.— never  fertlllxed  by  rain, 79*  fertility 
of  the  country  below  Memphla,  lb.— formerly  called 
Thebes,  79— constitutes  the  natural  and  proper  Umite 
of  Aaia  and  Africa,  lb. — claima  admiration  beyond  all 
other  couatriea,7^risiled  by  several  eminemGreeka, 
86,  n.— ha  modem  annual  Ikin,  88^  n.^ — great  nimiber 
of  ite  domeatic  animals,  90— increaae  of  cata,  how  fiva- 
trated  there,  ib.— the  croeodUe,  91— hippopotaaa«a,92 
— phomix,  98-serpents,  lb.- ibis,94— healthineasof  ha 
climate,  99— baa  no  vines,  tb.^— this  contradicted,  lb.  n. 
— the  lotos,  100->byblus,  lb.— dsh,  thsir  mode  of  propa- 
gation, lb.— khiga  of  Egypt,  101, 109— ite  canals,  10*- 
Itt  kinffs  had  many  naroea  and  thiaa,  110^  n. — no  mlna 
of  bricka  burned  In  the  fire,  such  aa  the  braelitea 
made,  117,  n. — Ite  citiaa,  by  what  maana  elevated  in 
the  reign  of  Sabacua,  lb.— temple  of  Babaatia,  ibu— ha 
kings  must  not  be  ignorant  of  aacrad  aShira,  116;  n^— 
in  farmer  thnea  governed  by  bnmortel  beinga,  190— ha 
twelve  kinga,  191— labyrinth  near  Mecria,  lb.— lake 
Moeria,  199-r>canal  leedli«  m  the  Red  Sea,  196— ia  di- 
vided hitt>  provincea,  197— In  the  reign  of  Amaala, 
coma)ned  91^000  chlea  well  Inhabited,  181— three  mll- 
llona  of  Inhabitanta,  according  to  DIodorua  Siculua,  ib. 
n.— number  of  ite  inhabtamte  at  pfesam,  lb.  n.— Naiu> 
cratis  formerly  ha  aole  emporium,  lb.— ha  utter  da- 
atructlon  threatened  ^y  Cambyaea,  when  only  ten 
yeait  of  age,  136~raln  at  the  Egyptian  Tha*)ae  a  pp»> 
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digy,  198— its  trtbma  to  Dariuf,  168~infef(ed  by  flying 
■erpenti,  173--iiiore  effectually  reduced  Yiy  Xerxes 
ttuui  it  bod  bee  a  by  Darius ;  aad  the  goTemment  of 
It  entrusted  to  Acharaienes,  323. 
t!g}fptwn§i  ancient,  had  no  statues  in  their  temples,  41, 
n.— esteemed  the  Phrygians  more  ancient  than  them- 
selveSf  and  themselves  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  67— 
Crst  defined  the  measure  of  the  year,  68— InYentad  the 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,  lb.— Arst  erected  altars, 
shrines,  and  temples,  and  engraved  the  figures  of  ani* 
mals  on  stone,  lb.— most  ancient  of  the  hnman  race,  73 
—their  singular  Institutions  and  manners,  79-occupa- 
UoBs  of  the  men  and  women,  lb— their  men  have  the 
management  of  the  loom,  79— manner  of  wearing 
their  hair,  79— anlmnls  live  promiscuously  with  them, 
SO— their  corn,  ib.— circumcise  their  males,  Ibb— the 
men  have  two  vests,  the  women  only  one,  lb.— write 
from  left  to  right,  81— have  two  sorts  of  letters,  lb.— 
their  superstitions,  lb.— 4helr  linen,  lb.— 4heir  priests, 
lb.— will  not  eat  beans,  ib^— esteem  bulls  sacred  to  Epa- 
phus,  lb.— their  mode  of  sacrifice,  82— imprecate  the 
heads  of  beasts,  lb.— will  not  eat  of  the  head  of  any 
beast,  lb.- worship  Isls,  lb.— venerate  cows  beyond  all 
other  cattle,  lb.— their  aversion  to  the  Greeks,  lb.— 
would  not  eat  with  strangers,  lb.  n.— put  no  catUe  to 
death,  S^their  god  Osiris  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  lb.— 
why  their  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  him  with  a 
ram's  head,  lb.— worship  Hercules,  lb.— animals  sacri- 
ficed by  them,  8^the  Mendeslans  reftise  to  sacrifice 
goats  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  Ib  —regard  the  hog  as 
imclean,  84— sacrifice  swine  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  85 
-communicated  to  Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
gods,  85— names  of  gods  not  lamillar  in  Egypt,  lb.— 
Jieir  public  festivals,  88— have  no  festivals  without 
Uuminations,  ib.  n.— do  not  connect  themselves  with 
womenln  their  temples,  8^re|ard  all  beasts  as  sacred, 
lb.— are  compelled  by  their  laws  to  cherish  them,  ib.— 
great  number  of  tfa^lr  domestic  animals,  90— venerate 
cats,  ib.  n.— lament  the  deaths  of  cats  and  dogs,  lb.— 
bury  their  animals,  91 — some  esteem  the  crocodile  sa- 
cred, others  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  8E&— the  Egyptians  of 
Fkpremis  esteem  the  hippopotamus  sacred,  ib.— vener* 
•u  ooars,  the  fish  lepidotus,  and  the  eel,  and  the  birds 
chenalopex,  and  the  phoBOix,  93— wwshlp  serpents,  lb. 
—often  represented  the  gods  with  the  body  and  tail  of 
a  serpent,  Ibb  n.— hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  91— 
pay  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  mem- 
ory and  to  their  health,  lb.— their  bread,  95— drink  a 
Uqoorfernienled from barley,lb-4ive principally  upon 
fish,  lb.— a  custom  at  their  entertainments,  ibb— averse 
to  foreign  manners,  ib.-^ui  ancient  song  among  them, 
lb.— their  reverence  to  age,  96— their  dress,  lb.— -first 
Imagined  what  month  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
each  deity,  ib.— castnativUles,  ibb— their  oracles,  97— 
medicine,  lb. — ^funerals,  ib — modes  of  embalffling,ibu— 
their  great  knowledge  of  chyniistry,  Ibb  n.— their  rules 
eonoerning  embalming,  98 — worship  the  Nile,  ib.  n. — 
manners  of  those  who  Inhabit  the  OArshy  grounds  not 
materially  dUlbrent  from  those  In  the  higher  parts,  99 
—confine  themselves  to  one  wife,  lb. — their  use  of  the 
lotos,  100— their  use  of  the  byblus,  ibw— those  in  the 
loweriiarU  make  use  of  the  oil  kiki,  Ibw^their  remedy 
against  guts,  10l->tbsir  vessels  of  burden,  ib.—the 
ancient  Egyptians,  real  negroes,  109;  n.— from  time 
immemorial  used  circumcision,  ib.— noiposslbletoaay 
whether  they  or  the  Ethiopians  first  Introduced  cir- 
cumcision, ib.~their  linen  like  that  of  the  Colchlans, 
tb.>-detestBd  human  sacrifices,  106^— their  chronolo- 
gy, by  what  means  greatly  embarrassed,  1 10;  n.~thetr 
festival  on  the  return  of  Rhampsinitus  from  the  infer- 
nal rtgioiuy  Ibw— the  flntwiw  defended  the  immonality 


of  the  soul,  111 — ^many  marks  of  resemUanee  bttwecs 
them  and  the  Indians,  ib.  n.— believe  the  meiempiy- 
chosis,  ib. — are  forbidden  to  oflfcr  sacrifices,  and  ep 
pressed  by  Cheops,  ib. — the  pyvamide  a  proof  of  ihcir 
slavery,  lb.  n. — their  oppression  under  Cheops,  and 
his  brother  Chephren,  continued  for  106  years,  Ill- 
are  again  permitted  to  offer  sacrifice  ^v  Myeerinn^ 
the  successor  of  Chephren,  ib.<— their  kihes  mmi  OflC 
be  ignorant  of  sacred  affairs,  118,  n.^weTe  divided  i» 
to  three  classes,  1 19,  n. — from  their  first  king  le  Iheir 
last,  a  period  of 311  generations,  ib.— every  hi^  prlot 
places  a  wooden  figure  of  himself  in  a  temple,  09— 
held  two  principles,  one  good,  the  otiier  evil,  R>.  n.- 
esteem  Pan  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  ib.— prafen 
always  to  have  computed  the  yeafs,  and  kept  written 
accounts  of  them,  ISl— on  ihe  death  of  Setfaioa,  < 
twelve  kings,  lb.- who  banished  PaanmBitkhns, 
of  their  number,  191— but  are  at  length  ezpeOad  ty 
him,  lb. — term  all  barbarians  who  q)eak  a  lancnce 
different  from  their  own,  196 — are  divided  lace  snca 
classes,  127— the  sons  of  certain  artiau  obliged  to  Mr 
low  the  professbn  of  their  father,  196,  n.<-4beir  soMieiu 
and  priests,  the  only  ranks  honoonbly  distingaishBd, 
ib.—  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  had  90/n>  cities  well  ia> 
habited,  131— three  millions  oflnhaUtamj  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus  Slculus,  ibb  n. — their  number  al  pfrsnnt, 
ib.  n.— every  one  obliged,  once  in  the  year,  teezftaia 
10  the  chief  magistrate  the  means  of  his  sabsisteBoe,  ih. 
— contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  testpie 
of  Delphi,  132— defeated  bf  the  Persians  under  Cko- 
byses,  138— shave  tlielr  heads  from  a  vex7  early  age, 
lb.— after  their  defeat  by  Cambyses,  fly  to  Meapliis,iU 
—destroy  the  crew  of  a  MItylenian  riiip  at  MemFhiii, 
ib. — are  besieged  by  Cambyses  at  Memphis,  and  ser 
render,  139*— why  they  never  bum  their  dMd,  14^ 
reduced  by  Cambyses,  revolt  from  the  Piersiana,  3B1— 
with  the  Pheniciana,  have  the  care  of  transpottiagpre* 
visions  for  the  army  of  Xeizes,  In  his  expedkloa  to 
Greece,  330— supply  Xerxes  with  900  veassla,  30— ex- 
pertand  gracefitl  in  swimming,  4QS,  n. 

BUan§  send  ambassadon  to  EfiTptf  to  consult  en  Ihs 
Olympic  games,  236— possess  no  mutea,  which  they 
think  the  effea  of  some  curse,  197 — ^the  AgoaothcCB 
removed  tirom  Ells  tj  Leocedes,  317 — baniah  their 
commanden  ailer  the  battle  of  Plalea,  139. 

EUdrieity,  the  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word  fer 
amber,  175,  a. 

£{^pAa»/«,90of  their  teeth  a  tribute  from  the  EOJepl- 
ans  and  Calaatlan  Indiana  to  the  king  of  Persia  eveiy 
three  years,  169. 

EUtui§  taken  by  Cleomenea,  967— temfde  of  Ceres  aad 
Proserpine  at,  902,  n.— Che  mysteries  an  inexhanatlblB 
source  of  riches  to,  IDl,  n.- the  bodies  of  the  ArgiveSi 
who  tmder  Falynkes  fought  against  Tbebes,  baried 
there,  196. 

£lu  never  prodncedmules,  197— «aaresoftli#  Beaasce^ 
ered  by  asses  out  of  lis  limits,  ib. 

Bmbalmingt  remarks  on,  from  diftrent  writers,  97,  n.— 
Egyptian  modes  of,  lb. — ^rvles  concerning,  9B— why 
practised,  IIOl 

BmmeUa,  a  Greek  tune,  317. 

JSaorM,  Scythians  so  called,  are  paniahed  with  the  fe- 
male  disease,  31 — practise  dlvinaikm,  907. 

Btuti,  or  Venetl,  femous/or  horses,  917,  n. — femeaa  fep 
mules,  89;  n. 

£i»gram$tg  of  the  figures  of  animals  on  sloae  first  pre&> 
tieed  by  the  Egyptians,  66L 

JB^tvMd,  better  to  be,  than  pitied,  lA 

Spapktu,  bulleeateemedaacredto,!^  UM£gjptlaas,8L 

^pkenau  dedicate  their  dtj  to  Diana,  a— excladedfrnm 
the  Apatorlan  Sist^val  for  murder,  Hr-^aA  eerlaia 
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Chlani  to  death  tor  enuring  the  dty  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mjeieriei  of  Geree,  286. 

^^oAcfwe,  temple  of;  132— he  distance  from  Sardlei  260. 

M^fhialtM  diecoren  to  the  Fenians  a  path  over  the 
moantain  to  Themopyla,  373— put  to  death  bf  Athen- 
adee,374. 

^phori  Inatitnted  by  Lyeorgna,  90— In  some  respects  su- 
perior in  dignity  to  kings,  296,  n.— their  particular  of. 
lice  to  watch  the  Spartan  Icings^  3M,  n.— the  principal 
one  called  Eponjmos,  490^  n. 

Epidtturiant  afflicted  by  a  lamine,  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  procure  tertUby  to  their  lands,  260— (heir 
dances,  ibb 

Epidaumt  taken  by  Pftriander,  163. 

EpigenM,  of  Sicyon,  invented  tragedy,  9^  n. 

J^Hgnoma,  verses  supposed  to  be  written  l^  Homer,  197. 

EpittUt^  distinction  at  preeant  obaerred  in  the  East  in 
rolling  and  sealing  them,  179,  n.— methods  of  cnnvey- 
Ing,  364, 360, 412^— one  engraved  on  rocks  by  Tbemis- 
tocles,386. 

JE^zeiiM  struck  with  blindness  at  the  battle  ofMarathon, 
314. 

JBrecthttUf  king  of  Athens,  deMed,  S6B— his  temple,  392 
—why  deified,  ib.  n. 

Br^fiana,  Darius  commands  DatSs  and  Artapbemes  to 
subdue  EretriaandAthens,307— leads  his  army  against 
Eretria,  308— are  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  but  not 
acting  with  ftrmneas  are  deserted  by  them,  ib.— their 
city  betrayed  to  the  Pftrslaas  by  two  of  the  more  emi- 
nsnt  cttlxens ;  their  temples  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 
themselves  made  slaves,  30O--the  captives  carried  by 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  to  Susby  art  placed  by  Darius 
at  Ardericea,  315. 

jBN&iutf,  the  river,  amber  nM  to  come  1h>m,  175. 

Brythntanti  at  war  with  the  Chhms,  7— speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Chlans,  4Bu 

£ryXf  his  contest  with  Hercules,  286>  n. 

JSrjfitOt  the  wife  of  Arcesilaos,  revenges  his  death,  231. 

Biearduu,^iag,  his  cruelty  to  his  dianghter  Fhronima, 
2301 

&hdw0ld,  servfllty  of  his  son,  SB,  n. 

£tntacant,  taught  the  Romans  their  games  and  combats, 
32,  n. 

Svagonut  of  Sparta,  his  mares,  810. 

JSutMOy  an  Mand  large  and  fertile,  263— its  rocks,  308. 

Eubmmtf  their  treatment  by  Gelon,  3o0. 

Baelthon,  governor  of  Salamis,  his  preeent  to  Pheretime. 
on  her  request  of  an  army,  23B. 

BvenitiB  loses  his  eyes  for  sleeping  on  his  duty,  but  Is 
recompensed,  442. 

BugtperitOf  their  oountry  reuafkably  fertile,  343. 

Stmudu  employed  as  the  royal  messengers,  lO^-es- 
teemed  by  the  Persians  of  greater  value  than  other 
slaves,  406'black  eunuchs  preferred  in  the  East,  ib.  n. 

Eyphcrim  entertained  al  his  house  Castor  and  Pollux, 
817. 

EtiphfaUB  divides  Babylon  into  two  pans,  CJ^its  wa- 
ters drained  by  Cyrus,  6&— fertilises  the  lands  of  the 
Assyrians,  60— is  only  passable  In  vessels,  260. 

Emi/nt$,  Aristotle  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself 
there,  267,  n. 

Emrcpa,  carried  away  by  the  Cretans,  9— her  sons,  83. 

Eunpa  an  Ailatle,  and  never  saw  Europe,  90S. 

Bunpe,  tin  and  amber  brought  from,  to  Greece,  176— a 
prodigkne  quantity  of  gold  In  the  north  of,  lb.— some 
aceouitt  ci,  199^  201— ha  most  remote  Inhabitants,  900. 

Buryhaiet,  of  Aiifos,  klUed  in  a  single  eombat,  307, 438. 

Bnrybiadtti  son  of  Euryclidas,  commands  the  Grecian 
ileet  at  Salamis,  390— is  prevailed  on  by  Themistocles 
to  Stay  and  light  at  Salamis,  804— honoured  by  the 
LacedMnonians,  Ib^ 


Ewyleottt  takes  possession  of  Minoas,  and  delivers  it 
from  the  oppressiun  of  Pythagoras,  257— is  slain  by  the 
Selinusians  before  the  altar  of  Jopltar  Forensis,  ib. 

Eutymachust  son  of  Leontiades,  slain  at  Plalea,a78. 

Eurysthenes,  son  of  Aristodemns,  928— how  discovered 
by  the  Lacedaimottians  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  Arista 
demus,  901— at  variance  wHh  his  brother  through  life, 
ib. 

EurytuB  dies  fighting  valiantly,  377. 

Euxhu  sea,  of  all  seas  most  deservesadmlrailon,  213— 
Hs  length  and  breadth,  lb. 

Expiation^  ceremonies  of,  nearly  the  same  among  the 
Lydians  and  Greeks,  11^— a  full  account  of  its  ceremo* 
nies  given  by  Apollonhis  Rhodius,  ib.  n. 


Fhmiiy,  reply  of  Iphieratas  on  being  reproached  with 
the  meanness  of  his,  260,  n. 

Htmbut  resource  against,  practised  by  the  Lydians,  3! 
— 4he  army  of  Cambyses  suflbr  by,  144— dreadAil  ef- 
fectaot;  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  n.— among  the 
troops  of  Xerxes,  409— among  Artaycies  and  his  peo- 
ple during  the  siege  of  Sestos,  448. 

fbn,  mystical,  why  carried  before  the  Image  of  Bacchus, 
396,  n. 

fbtes,  the  greater  and  the  less,  99,  n. 

fbMer,  In  certain  arts  in  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the 
son  obliged  to  follow  his  profession,  12^  n.— his 
profession  followed  by  the  son,  among  the  Laceda- 
monlan#,  997. 

fbuliBf  on  due  examination,  no  man  would  exchange  his 
own  for  those  of  another,  367. 

fkathen  are  continually  felling  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scythia,  191, 197. 

ntt  of  vanquished  enemies  cut  ofl^  207,  n. 

F\t§tivalt  Apaturian,  46— of  Apis,  suppressed  by  Cam .  «• 
ses,  146— of  Bacchus  in  Egypt,  103— of  Bacchus  among 
the  Budini,2l0-of  Bacchus  at  Nyssa,  160— of  Buslrie, 
88— Camian,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  372— of  Cybele  at 
Cyiieus,  213-of  Diana  at  Bubastos,  88-Hyacinthia, 
490— Hybrlstica,  302,  n.— of  Isis  In  Egypt,  83— of  Juno, 
10-of  Lamps  in  Egypt,  88— of  Latona  at  Butos,  lb.— 
Magopbonia,  163— of  Mars  at  Paprerols,  68— of  Rfm- 
erva  at  Sals,  lb.— «f  Minerva  among  the  Mechlyes  and 
Aosenses,  in  Africa,  287— of  the  Sun  at  Hcliopolis,  68 
— Theophanian  at  Delphi,  l6^of  Vulcan  among  the 
Greeks,  406— llrst  introduced  by  the  Egyptians,  6&— 
none  In  Egypt  without  illuminations,  ib.  n.— an 
ancient  distinction  at,  296,  n. 

FHg9,  unknown  to  the  Persians,  22. 

Hre,  venerated  by  the  Peraians,  140-extingulshad 
throughout  Persia  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  ib,  n. 
—the  magi  worahippeo  God  only  by  It,  163,  n.— appli- 
ed by  the  Africans  to  the  veins  of  the  top  of  the  scull 
or  of  the  temples  of  their  children,  at  the  age  of  fuur 
years,  and  why,  239— applied  by  the  Scythians  to  their 
shoulders,  anus,  and  stomachs,  lb.  n.— the  appearance 
of  fire  self'kindled  was  generally  deemed  by  the  an- 
cients as  an  auspicious  omen,  303^  n.— Intelligence 
conveyed  by  fires,  419^  n. 

Pirmamemt,  adored  by  the  Persians  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Jove,  41. 

Ptah,  the  only  food  of  three  tribes  of  the  Beby1onlans,6B 
— the  EgyytSan  priesta  not  permitted  to  feed  on,  81 — 
—the  lepidotns  and  the  eel  venerated  by  the  Egyptians^ 
96— principal  food  of  the  Egyptians,  96^  100— their 
mode  of  propagation  In  Egypt,  100— the  principal  food 
of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  Praslan  lake,  219— prodigy 
of  the  quick  motion  of  sah  fish  while  boiling,  44BL 

IKsAery  In  ths  lake  Moris,  !2& 
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FlagelUUiany  a  custom  of  th«  Egypdani,  83,  88~at  the 
alur  of  the  Orthoaiaa  Diana,  314. 

Fltthy  aaien  raw  bj  ibe  Indians  called  Fadci,  ITt^and 
by  tiM  Abysainlans,  lb.  n. 

F7ute»t  masculine  and  feminine,  7. 

Fjrtvne,  her  Inconstancj  admirably  described  by  Hor- 
ace, 149,  n. 

FWufiif  limes  of  the,  172,  n. 

JFVimXoin,  remarkable  one  in  Ethiopia,  143 — bitter  In 
8cylhil^  203, 212— of  Apollo  in  Africa,28l— of  Thestia 
at  Iraaa,  lb.— of  the  Sun,  237 — nine  (buntains  near 
Athens,  819— of  the  M»ander  and  Catarracte,  330 — 
Castalia,  387,  n.— of  Oargaphie,  425. 

n-ankineensej  173,  n.— how  collected  by  the  Arabians,  lb. 

Fiiend^  th«  life  of  one  preferred  to  those  of  a  wife  and 
children,  177,  n. 

Prog^  the  eyrobol  of  the  people  of  Argos,  398,  n.  "^ 

Putly  resources  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  It,  205,  n. 

PuneraU^  Persian,  44,  140— Egyptian,  97,  140— inter- 
ment common  In  Greece,  140,  n. — the  custom  of  Inter- 
ment preceded  that  of  burning,  ib.— when  burning 
ceased  at  lUime,  lb.  n.— Ethiopian,  143— public  one  at 
Athens,  154,  n.— of  Alexander  the  Great,  lb.  n. — of  the 
Scythian  kings,  208— of  the  Scythians  in  general,  909 
—of  the  Greek  and  African  Noniades,  240— the  Nasa- 
mones  bury  in  a  sluing  posture,  ib. — of  the  Trausi, 
245— and  of  other  Thraclans,  24&— in  the  East  similar 
U)  those  of  the  Jews,  247,  n. — origin  of  funeral  games 
.unknown,  ib.  n.— of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  297^ 
lamentations  at,  stiil  prevail  in  Egypt  and  various 
)parts  of  the  East,  296,  n.— dancing,  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mon/  among  the  ancients,  318,  n. — of  the  Greeks 
.sliUn  at  Platea,  441— shrill  pipe  used  at,  9,  n.— ancient 
custom  of  hiring  people  to  lament  at,  €1,  a. 

OFhirieMj  particulars  concerning  them,  227. 

fhtrtt  no  where  menlioned  in  scripture,  219,  n. 

6 

'QaUe»i  a  wandering  nation  of  Africans,  their  custom 
with  respea  to  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  of 
war,  237,  n. 

tlomes,  public,  in  honour  of  Perseus,  99— funeral,  2<r, 
n. — Olympic.    See  Olympic  games — Pythian,  391. 

9ar€muxntt»^  a  people  who  avoid  communication  with 
men,  236. 

3argtgphU^  the  fountain  of,  426— iu  water  stopped  up  by 
the  Persians,  432. 

Qarland»t  worn  at  feasts,  and  given  by  one  friend  to 
another,  29^  n. 

GaU,  the  king's,  an  honourable  situation  inPer8ia,177,  n. 

Gesss,  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  Bi. 

GeUxt  ^^  citjc,  some  account  of,  287,  n.  358,  n. 

'0s/mMr,  king  of  the  Vandals,  strange  efl'ect  of  grief  in, 
139,  n. 

Oelcnt  son  of  Dinoroenis,  355— his  power  considerable, 
.ib-— distinguishes  himself  in  several  wars,  358 — ob- 
lains  the  supreme  authority  of  Gela,  and  possession 
of  Syracosq,  359-4his  treatment  of  the  people  of  Me- 
gara  and  Euboea,  ib. — address  to  him  from  the  Grecian 
ambassadors,  ib.— oflfors  the  Cireeks  assisunce  on 
certain  terms,  which  they  reject,  ib. — sends  Cadmus 
.to  Delphi  with  three  vessels  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  361 — conquers  Amilcar,  362 — said  to  have 
destroyed  Amilcar  by  a  stratagem,  Ib.  n. 

Geometry^  origin  at,  lOi 

G^yreatUf  their  origin,  261— compelled  by  the  Booo- 
tians  to  retire  to  Athens,  262— bridges  took  their 
'Greek  name  from,  lb.  n. 

OtmuttUf  erroneously  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  Germanians  InTersia,  40,  n. 


Oerrh»Uf  the  river.  Its  course,  204. 

Geryon,  said  lo  liave  three  heads  and  three  bodies,  I9l,n. 

Oet4tt  reduced  by  Darius,  215— believe  themselves  isK 
mortal,  ib.— believe  in  no  other  god  than  Zamolxis,  B». 
—follow  the  army  of  Darius,  216--«aid  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Scythians  and  Oochs,  215,  n. 

Gesfate'oR,  human,  ten  months  the  period  of  it,geoerallf 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  997,  n. 

GianUt  traditions  of  in  every  country,  21,  n. 

Gibbon,  Mr.  his  sensible  reflection  on  the  sntjea  of 
prodigies,  988,  n. 

Gibraltar,  the  strahs  of;  sailed  through  tiy  FhenkiaBS^ 
in  the  service  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  900^  n. 

Gilltu,  Darius  endeavours,  but  without  efltoi  io  rsfbote 
him  to  Tarentnm,  182. 

Oindanet,  peculiar  custom  of  their  wives,  29&— lived  on 
the  lotus,  ib.  n. 

Glarit,  extraordinary  victory  "kfauined  by  it«  pe(^ 
over  the  Austrians,  440,  n. 

GloM,  in  Ethiopia  supplied  \rf  crystal,  143,  o. 

GUxucuat  of  Chios,  the  inventor  of  Inlaying  iron,  & 

GlaucuSf  son  of  Epicydes,  story  of  him  and  a  Milenaa, 
3M— his  story  as  related  by  Javenal,  305,  n. 

GlaucuSf  son  of  Hippolochus,  46. 

GUmu,  anciently  famous  for  its  wine,  430^  n. 

GnatM,  remedy  in  Egypt  against,  101~great  mnohen 
Infest  Myus,  254,  n. 

Gnomon,  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Bahyloniaiis, 
lOi 

Goals,  never  sacrificed  by  the  Mendesians,  out  of  rcTei^ 
ence  to  Pan,  84— in  Egypt  a  goat  had  public  caoiffltt> 
tticatlon  with  a  woman,  ib.— goat  and  Pan  synonym 
mous  words,  8»— their  urine  used  by  the  Afrkaas 
against  convulsions,  239— recomraendsd  In  an  sMthma- 
tic  complaint,  lU  n.— their  blood  formerly  eeteencd 
of  benefit  In  pleurisies,  lb.  n.— the  Athenians  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  GOO  annually  to  Diana,  313L 

Gobrya»,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the  rasgl, 
160— seizes  one  of  Uie  mt^  168— interprets  to  Dariis 
the  meaning  of  a  present  sent  to  him  fay  the  Scythians, 
S24— recommends  to  Darius  a  stratagem  to  deceive 
the  Scythians,  ib. 

God,  memorable  saying  of  Simonldes  concerning,  277,  n. 

Godt,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  abandon  a  city  on  the 
point  of  being  taken,  9^  n. — inconsistent  behaviour  of 
their  worshippers  to  them,  30,  n.— <^tbe  Peratans, 
41— lutmes  of  the  twelve  invented  by  the  ^ypdans, 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  G&— altar  of 
the  twelve  at  Athens,  69— elmost  all  their  names  bor> 
rowed  by  Greece  from  Egypt,  86— names  of  those  not 
familiar  in  Egypt,  lb.— worshipped  by  the  Pelasgians 
without  any  name,  ib.— the  Egyptians  first  imagined 
what  monUi  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each 
deity,  96— asserted  by  the  Egyptians  not  to  have  ap> 
peered  in  any  human  form  for  11,340  years,  119— for- 
merly reigned  in  Egypt,  120— what  meant  by  their 
nativity,  marriage,  and  tombs,  121 ,  n.— of  the  Arabi* 
ans,  137— of  the  Scythians,  60&--of  the  Africass,  23^ 
of  the  Thraclans,  276- 

Gold,  Us  proportion  to  silver  In  the  time  of  Herodeens, 
6,  n.— much  used  by  the  Massaget»,  6S— its  prepor* 
lion  U)  silver  varied  at  diflbrent  times,  169,  a.— in  the 
gold  coin  of  the  ancients  one  fiftieth  part  is  supposed 
to  have  been  alloy,  ib.  n.— in  India  cast  up  by  aais,  170 
—In  the  north  of  Europe,  17B— the  Spartans  not  allow- 
ed to  have  any,  185,  n.— the  sacred  gold  of  the  Scy- 
thians, 190— traffic  for,  between  the  Cartbaginmns  and 
a  people  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  943— aiid 
by  Lucretius  to  have  been  held  in  no  estinmion,SS6^ 
n.— Crcpsus  gives  Alcmvon  as  much  as  he  can  cany, 
316 — great  quantities  found  in  the  tents  of  ths  Par 

-  elans,  after  the  bauis  of  Platea,  4J0L 
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OoldduH  deaccndt  from  mount  Tmolus,  31, 1276— how 
procured  ia  Cyranis  la  Africa,  311. 

Ooldtn,  a  water  in  Periia  so  called,  drank  bj  nooa  ex- 
cept the  king  and  hia  eldeai  aitn,  57,  n. 

Chrgo,  daughter  of  Cleoroaaea,  kln|;  of  Sparta,  resOark* 
able  for  her  virtue,  257,  n. — her  wise  saying  to  her  &• 
ther,  259—  explains  the  secret  message  of  Demaratns 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  380. 

Gorgon^t  head,  Perseus  visits  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  from  Africa,  99. 

Qargut,  son  of  Chersis,  deprived  of  his  city  by  his  bro* 
ther,  ukes  roAige  among  the  Medes,  277— Salamis  re- 
stored to  him,  279— an  officer  in  Xerxes'  fleet,  344. 

Gaih*,  their  mythology, 207,  n. — supposed  the  same  with 
the  Scythians  and  Oetse,  215,  n. 

Govemmenti  at  first  theocratic,  then  monarchic  and  de- 
mocratic,  I2(\  n. — arguments  in  favour  of  a  republi- 
can, 163 — of  an  oligarchy,  164— of  a  monarchy,  165— 
the  LacedaemoDian,  ib.  n. — of  Great  Britain,  lb.  n. — 
tlie  sixth  book  of  Pulybius  opens  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  diflforent  forms  of,  ib.  n. — an  equal  lurm  oi^  the 
hest«2C& 

Gra»i,  presented  to  a  conqueror  by  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  West,  to  show  that  they  confessed  themselves 
overcome,  223,  n. 

Grag^nofpert^  why  worn  by  the  Athenians  In  their  hair, 
360,  n. 

Greece^  furmerly  discriminated  only  by  the  names  of  its 
difbrent  inhabitants,  1,  n.— distinguished  fjr  its  tern* 
perate  seasons,  173. 

Oreeka,  more  tenacious  of  their  national  dignhy  than  the 
Rtmans,  I,  n.— universally  free  before  Crissus,  3— 
their  profuse  sacrifices,  15,  n. — Crcesus  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  alliance  of  their  most  powerful  slates,  17 — 
distinguished  by  their  acutcness  ;  and  the  Athenians 
most  sagacious,  18— their  manners  and  customs  not 
essentially  diflerent  from  those  of  the  Lydians,31 — did 
not  worship  images  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  41,  n. 
—believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  human  naturs,  41— 
said  by  the  Persians  not  to  leave  their  tables  salisfled, 
€&— a  passion  for  boys  learned  from  them,  lb. — write 
and  reckon  with  counters  from  the  left  to  the  right,  81 
—the  name  of  Hercules  communicate^  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians,  83— visit  Egypt  to  obuin  knowledge,  85, 
n.— received  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods  from 
Egypt,  86— their  theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  87 — their  religious  ceremonies  derived  from 
the  Egyptians,  89— do  not  connect  themselves  with 
women  in  their  temples,  89 — surpassed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  reverence  they  pay  to  age,  96— call  Onis, 
Apollo,  120— considered  Osiris  the  same  person  as 
Bacchus,  ib.  and  n.— consider  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Fan,  as  the  youngest  of  their  deities,  120— their  tradi- 
tion of  Bacchus,  121 — Egypt^n  children  intrusted 
with  the  lonians  and  Carians  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  language,  124 — certain  of  the  Greeks  settle  at 
Nancratis  in  Egypt,  131— their  anniversary  riles  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  195 — Olen,  their  first  poet,  199^  n. 
— not  sttflbred  by  the  Africans  to  see  Irasa,  231 — bor- 
rowed from  the  Africans  the  vest  and  ag Is,  with  which 
they  decorate  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  239-^bserve  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  African  Nomades  in  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead,  240 — various  articles  of  science 
introduced  among,  by  the  Phenicians,  261 — the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  lonians,  the  source 
of  calamities  to  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  275— 
Darius  ssnds  emissaries  to  different  parts  of  Greece, 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  393— suffered  greater  evils 
during  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes, 
than  in  all  ttie  preceding  generations,  30S— weights 
and  measures  first  introduced  among,  by  Pythagoras, 


317,  n. — why  they  called  every  atrocious  crime  Lenv 
nian,3S0— Xerxes  determines  on  an  expedition  against 
them,  323 — their  mode  of  disposing  their  army,  324,  n. 
— Xerxes  demands  earth  and  water  of  them,  SSI- 
poor  but  virtuous,  315— resolution  of  those  who  deter- 
mined to  resist  Xerxes  against  those  who  sul»nitted 
to  him  without  necessity,  351- refused,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  adore  the  Persian  kings,  352,  n.— pre> 
vious  to  an  engagement  with  Xerxes,  determine  to 
suppress  all  private  resentments,355— send  three  spies 
to  Sardis,  ib.— the  associates  against  Xerxes  apply  a 
second  time  to  the  Argives  fur  assistance,  who  evade 
giving  them  any,  256— send  ambassadors  to  form  a 
treaty  with  Gelon,  358— address  of  their  ambassadors 
to  Gelon,  359— ore  promised  assistance  by  the  Corcy- 
reans,  who  never  fulfil  their  engagements,  362 — are 
refused  assistance  by  the  Cretans,  363— send  forces  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straits,  but  are  persuaded  by  Alex- 
ander to  withdraw  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  forsaken  by  the  Thessalians,  361— resolve  to 
defend  the  straits  of  Thermopyls,  365— and  there  re- 
ceive Xerxes,  their  fleet  being  stationed  at  Artemsium, 
ib.— three  of  their  vessels  taken  by  Xerxes  at  Sciathusy 
366— a  second  time  fix  their  station  at  Artemisium, 
369— take  fifteen  of  the  Persian  vessels,  lb.— encamp  in 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  371— numbers  of  their  army 
at  Thermopyle,  ib.— on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  Icon- 
suit  on  a  retreat,  Init  are  dissuaded  by  Leonidas,  372— 
are  defeated  by  the  Persians  at  ThennopylSB,  376— 
their  naval  armament  at  Artemisium,  381— engage  in 
a  sea-fight  with  the  Persians  at  Euboea,  8  —lake 
thirty  of  their  vessels,  and  are  separated  by  the  night, 
382— defeat  the  Cilicians,  S&i— o^n  engage  the  Fei^ 
sians  by  sea,  when  both  fleets  retire,  Ib. — deliberate 
about  retiring  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece,  ib. — 
their  contentions  at  the  Olympic  games,  represented 
by  Tigranes  to  the  Persians  as  a  proof  of  their  virtue, 
366— Uieir  fleet  anchors  at  Salamis,  389— informed  that 
Xerxes  had  burned  the  citadel  of  Athens,  part  prepare 
to  fly,  and  the  rest  determine  to  risk  an  engagenoent 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus,  393— Themlsiocles  prevails  on 
Eurybiades,  their  commander,  to  stay  and  fight  at 
Salamis,  394— on  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  which  was 
felt  at  sea,  the  Greek  confederates  supplicate  the 
gods,  and  Implore  the  interposition  of  the  .£acidc,  ib. 
—defend  the  Peloponnese  against  Xerxes,  397— dis- 
sensions among  them  at  Salamis,  396 — a  catalogue  of, 
remarkable  for  their  merit  and  poverty,  given  by 
JEIian,  400,  n.— finding  it  impracticable  lo  retnrn  to 
the  isthmus,  prepare  fur  battle,  ib.— destroy  a  great 
part  of  Xerxes'  fleet  at  Salamis,  401— with  but  small 
loss  on  their  own  side,  40  — several,  whose  ships  are 
destroyed,  escape  by  swimming  to  Salamis,  ib.— art  of 
swimming  taught  by,  ib.  n.— pursue  Xerxes  to  An- 
droB,  and  then  resolve  to  suffer  him  to  escape,  407 — 
their  account  of  Xtrxta  and  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
rejected  by  Mr.  Richardson,  410,  n.— stuck  Carysius, 
and  after  wasting  its  lands  return  to  Salamis,  lb.— at 
Salamis,  set  apart,  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  the  first  fruits 
of  their  success ;  divide  the  plunder,  and  send  the 
choicest  to  Delphi,  ib.— erect  a  statue  at  Delphi,  411— 
sail  to  the  isthmus,  ib.— declare  thai  Themistocles  de- 
served the  second  reward,  but  avoid  from  envy  to  de- 
cide who  deserved  the  first,  and  severally  return  to 
their  own  homes,  ib.— their  fleet  at  JEg"*^*  against 
Mardonius,  412— arrive  at  Platea,  125-amount  of  their 
army  at  Platea,  427— ofler  sacrifices  previous  to  battle, 
428— which  promise  them  victory  if  ihey  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, 429— in  want  of  water  and  provision,  change 
their  situation,  433— are  pursued  by  the  BarbarianSi 
421— come  to  an  engagement  at  Platea,  and  are  vie 
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torioti0|  435~pluiiiler  the  Persian  camp  after  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Plates,  440 — inter  their  dead  after  the  battle  of 
Plalea,  441— beeiege  Thebea,  and  put  to  death  the  The- 
bane  who  had  &ken  part  with  the  Medea,  ib.— their 
fleet  eaila  from  Deloe,  443 ;  and  arrivee  at  Mycale,  ib. 
—defeat  the  Pereiane  at  Mycale,  44&— tail  from  Mj* 
cale  to  Abydoa,  447 — the  Peloponnesiane  return  to 
Qreeca,  and  the  ilShenlane  bealego  and  take  Seetos, 
ib.— the  Athenians  return  ftx>m  the  baltlee  of  Platea 
and  Mjeale  to  Greece,  448. 

Oriffuut  S99,  n. 

(Tr^tM,  son  of  JEsanios,  commanded  Xxy  llie  Pythian  to 
build  a  cilj  in  Africa,  229. 

Qrwa  at  Mona,  excellent  Me  mada  of  their  supposed 
sanctity  by  Ilflr.  Mason,  308,  n. 

Orj/phintj  193. 

OumrarabU  used  by  the  Egyptians  tn  embalming,  96^  n. 

Oygetf  son  of  Dascylus,  various  accounts  of,o,  n.— mur^ 
ders  Candaules,  and  obtains  his  empire,  ib. — sends 
presents  to  Del^i,  6 — his  riches  proverbial,  ib.  n. — 
takes  the  city  Colophon,  ib. 

Oymtuutie  exercises,  99,  n. 

Oymncpadia,  some  account  of.  299,  n. 

0ynde9y  the  river,  reduced  by  Gyms,  through  resent, 
ment,  57— divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  channels,  289. 

H 

BabU^  distinction  between  it  and  custom,  148^  n. 

BiAUti  military,  ofthe  Greeks  and  Romans,  very  much 
resembled  each  other,  298,  n. 

Hair  worn  short  by  the  Argives,  and  long  by  the  Lace- 
dssmonians,  after  the  latter  had  obtained  Thyrea,S$— 
formerly  worn  long  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  n.— why  cut  off 
before,  and  suffered  to  grow  behind,  by  the  Abantes, 
46,  n.— order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  concerning  thai 
of  his  troops,  ib.  n. — worn  long  by  the  Babylonians,60 
— of  the  priests  in  Egypt  worn  short,  in  other  places 
long,  80 — Egyptians  on  the  loss  of  their  friends,  suflbr 
Uieir  hair  to  grow,  other  nations  cut  It  ofl^,  lb. — of  the 
eye-brows,  cut  off*  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  death  of  a 
cat,  90— of  the  head,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  shav 
ed  by  the  Egyptians,  on  the  death  of  a  dog,  91 — cut  off 
by  the  Delian  youth,  in  honour  of  the  Hyperborean  vir^ 
gins,  1^— offering  it  to  the  gnds,  of  great  antiquity,  lb. 
n.— cut  off  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  a  ciroilar  form ; 
a  custom  forbidden  the  Jews,  ib.  n. — a  tuft  only  worn 
In  the  centre  of  the  head  by  the  Mac»,  239— by  the 
Maxyes  suffered  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left,  240— worn  long  by  the  Persians, 
28»— shaved  by  the  Milesians  in  testimony  of  sorrow, 
986— Lacedemonians  adorn  theirs,  before  any  enter- 
prise of  danger,  373— the  Persians  cutoff  the  lialr  from 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  on  the 
de^ih  of  Masistlus,  425— plaited  by  the  Lycians  in  a 
circular  form,  906,  n. 

JMy$i  the  river,  its  course,  3— celebrated  for  ita  cold- 
ness, 23^  n. 

Btmda  of  vanquished  enemies  cut  off,  SOT,  n. 

Btmnibalf  an  artifice  practised  by  him,  154,  il 

Bappineu.  Solon's  sentiments  on,  10. 

Bore  conceives  when  already  pregnant,  173. 

Barmocydu  animates  tha  Plioceans  against  the  Persian 
cavalry  under  Mardonius,  4Z3L 

Barmodius  with  Arlstoglton  puts  Hipparchus  to  death, 
260. 

Harpagutf  Astyages  places  great  confidence  in,  35— Is 
commanded  by  Astyages  to  take  Cyrus,  and  put  him 
to  death,  ib.— delivers  Cyrus  to  Mitridates  to  be  ex- 
potedf  36;  whO|  contrary  to  his  orders,  preserves  him. 


37;  on  the  discovery  of  which  Astyagec  caoses  Bar> 
pagus  to  eat  of  his  own  dead  son,  38— his  subniiaiive 
reply  to  Astyages  on  thai  occasion,  ib. — invites  Cyraa 
to  seise  on  the  dominions  of  AMyages,  39— inaalis  Aa- 
tyages  In  captivity,  40— is  appointed  by  Cyrus  to  the 
command  of  his  army,  49— arrivee  in  lonia,  and  triockp 
ades  the  diflhrent  towna,  60— takes  Fboonat  ibi— ukoa 
the  city  of  the  Teians,  and  the  other  cities  of  loma, 
Miletus  excepted,  51 — proceeds  against  the  Cariansi 
Caunians,  and  Lycians,  ib. ;  and  subdues  them,  53 — 
takes  Histiaus  prisoner,  fflP  snd  he  andArtapher- 
nes  cnicify  him,  lb. 

AnpA,  whoever  kills  one,  pat  to  death  by  the  Egypt(> 
ans,  90— the  ancient  Egypllana,  In  this  animal,  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  lb.  n.— (Mris  worshii^sed  noder  the 
figwe  of  one,  ib.  n.— buried  bf  the  Egypiiana,  91. 

Beait  of  vanquished  enemies  exposed  aa  trophiec,  S06, 
n.— of  sacrificed  animals  imprecated  by  the  EgypiJans, 
82— of  beasta  never  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  lb.  See 
Skulls. 

Btalthf  attention  of  the  Egyptians  to,  9t. 

BectOtnu,  the  historian,  119,  280— Herodotus  did  not 
borrow  from  him,  119,  n.— some  account  of  him,  ib.  n. 
—his  acconnl  of  Milthides  gaining  poseesskm  of  Lnt- 
nos,  319— h\B  advice  to  Arisiagoras,  251 

Beeatombtt  their  origin,  817,  n. 

Btdor,  son  of  Priam,  superior  to  Paris  In  age  and  vir- 
tue, 10& 

BtgtatMiratuBj  son  of  Arlstagoras,  his  name  conaidend 
by  Lemychides  as  an  omen,  442. 

BMgetutratuStihn  Elean,  escapes  from  prison  by  cutting 
off  a  part  of  his  foot,  429. 

BeifgTt  Mycerinus  inters  his  daughter  In  one  of  wood, 
114-Ho  touch  one  esteemed  impious  by  the  Cyreneaa 
women,  239— the  women  of  Barce  abstain  from  its 
flesh,  Ib. 

Btltn  demanded  by  the  Greeks,  2— styled  Venus  the 
stranger,  106— detained  by  Proteus,  107 — the  cause  of 
the  Trojan  war,  106— restored  by  Proteus  to  Meneiaas, 
Ib-Mtica  Invaded  by  the  Tyndarids  on  her  account,437. 

Belidpoliaf  Its  inhabitants  deemed  the  moM  ingenious 
of  all  the  Egyptians,  68 — the  On  of  the  scriptures,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  69^  n. 

&Ut  descent  Into,^  form  of  admission  into  the  myster- 
ies, 391,  n. 

HtUanodica,  the  judges  at  the  Olympic  games,  SSQ^  n. 

Bettmiam  frequently  migrated,  17— called  Dorians,  Sk 

BeUeniumf  a  temple  of  the  Greeks,  131. 

BeUtiponti  its  length  and  width,  213— ita  original  name. 
321,  n. — ^the  Persians  throw  a  bridge  acroas  it,  331 1 
which  being  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  Xerxes  orders 
three  hundred  lashes  to  tie  inflicted  on  the  HelleaponL 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  332— 
another  bridge  constructed  over  It  by  tlia  order  of 
Xerxes,  lb.— Xerxes  preparing  to  pasrthe  bridge 
throws  Into  the  Hellespont  a  cup,  a  golden  gDl]|at,and 
a  Peraian  simitar,  337. 

BOlcpia,  why  so  called,  38B,n. 

Bdnutf  crest  first  added  to  by  the  Carians,  5S ;  used  by 
the  ancients  on  various  occasions,  139 ;  borrowad  \if 
the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  237. 

BeioU,  Spartan  slaves,  296»  n.  386,  n. 

Heaip  used  by  the  Thracians  lor  making  garmenta,  SIO 
—Scythian  manner  of  extracting  a  perfumed  vapour 
fi:t>m,  ib. 

BeracltOj  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta, 
being  advised  to  found  it,  sails  to  Italy,  256. 

Beraclida,  their  origin,  3 — exclndedJrom  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  by  the  Merronads,  6— of  Sparta,  demand  a 
compensation  from  Xerxes  for  the  death  of  Leonliia% 
409— attempted  to  return  to  the  Peloponocsa,  4SL 
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Btraidtt  their  peraont  alwayf  nered,  156.^ 

BercuUat  his  reputed  parents  of  Egyptian  origin,  83— 
liie  temple  at  Tjre  highly  venerated,  lb.— prepoaterou* 
fable  in  Greece  concerning  him,  84— arriving  In  Sc7« 
thla,  diecovere  a  female  of  unnatural  appearancei  by 
whom  he  has  three  oona,  191 — the  father  of  Scjiba,  the 
founder  of  the  Scythians,  192— worshipped  by  the  Scy- 
thians, 906 — an  impression  of  his  foot  in  8cythla,213-- 
■aid  to  have  measured  the  stadium  at  Olympla  by  the 
length  of  his  own  foot,  ib.  n. — his  size,  whence  esti- 
mated by  Pythagoras,  ib.  n. — whence  the  proverbi 
**  Ex  pede  Herculem,**  ib.  n. — his  contest  with  Eryz, 
2S6,  n. — his  temples  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
Cynosargis,  314 — his  altar  at  Tbennopyl*,  36C  de* 
sorted  by  Ja«on,  369 — whan  burning,  aided  by  the< 
spontaneous  rise  of  the  Dyras,  871— son  of  AmiAltry 
on  and  Alcmena,  121. 

S(trcuU»t  Egyptian,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  of 
Egypt,  8B— his  oracle,'97— his  temple,  106 — in  the  m- 
cond  rank  of  Egyptian  gods,  ISI. 

BercuUM,  Grecian,  not  known  In  Egypt,  83. 

Hereultt,  Olympian,  81 

HereuUBj  Thasian,  ib. 

BtreuUtf  Tyrian,  supposed  to  be  the  Israel  itish  Sam- 
son, 386,  n. — many  things  in  his  worship  seem  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Levitical  law,  or  grounded  on  what  the 
scripture  relates  of  Samson,  ib.  n. 

BtreuU9,  columns  of,  79, 237 — mors  anciently  called  the 
columns  of  Briareus,  lb.  n. — a  people  beyond  them 
237— names  of,  242,  n. 

Hermipput  betrays  Histiaras,  28Z. 

HermoljfeuMt  son  of  Euthynus,  445. 

Hermotitnuaf  his  unexampled  revenge,  406. 

Hbkodotts,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  ill. — design  of  his  histo- 
ry, 1 — simplicity  of  his  introduction,  ib.  tt.-»his  name 
to  be  so  spelt,  and  not  Erodotus,  ib.  n. — no  author 
more  warmly  commended,  or  more  vehemently  cen- 
sured, ib.  n.— an  English  translation  of  his  history  prin- 
ted in  1581,  %  n.— censured  by  Voluire  and  Oibbon,8 
n.— hfs  malignity,  according  to  Plutarch,  11,  n. — lived 
four  hundred  years  after  Heslod  and  Homer,  87 — did 
not  write  the  life  of  Homer,  lb.  n: — particularly  wish- 
es to  avoid  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects,  89 — in- 
stance of  his  not  being  so  credulous  as  generally  imag- 
ined, 1 10— did  not  borrow  from  Becatssus,  1 19^  n.— ne- 
ver charged  with  theft  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. — whence  the 
names  of  his  books,  135,  n. — his  manner  of  reflecting 
on  the  facts  he  relates,  149,  n. — perfectly  nninform- 
ed  in  subjects  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  171, 
n.— instance  of  his  geographical  Ignorance,  191,  n— 
Dean  Swift's  opinion  of  him,  291,  n.— justified  against, 
Plutarch,  respecting  the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n. — ■ 
declares  it  incumbent  on  him  to  record  the  difftrenl 
opinions  of  men,  though  he  is  not  obliged  Indiscrimi- 
nately to  credit  tbem,aB7— <leclareshis  faith  in  oracles, 
389 — anciently  a  very  common  name,  412,  n. 

Hetiadf  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  him,  87 — lived, 
four  hundred  years  befurs  Herodotus,  lb. — a  rhapso- 
dist,961 

OienmymuMf  an  Andrlan.  a  &moua  wrestler,  4S8b 

fSmeroj  famous  fur  Its  baths,  288,  n. 

G^pfNirrAiie,  son  of  Pisistratus,  put  to  death  by  Arlslo- 
fiion  and  Harmodius,  960-^his  vision  previous  to  his 
death,  ib. 

Hippiaa,  son  of  Pisistratus,  succeeds  Hipparchus  in  the 
government  of  Athens,  and  resents  his  death,  282— ex- 
cites the  Persians  against  the  Athenians,  275— con- 
duets  the  Persian  army  to  Marathon,  309— his  vision, 
311 — in  the  act  of  sneeting  loses  a  tooth,  which  he 
considers  as  inauspicious,  ib. 

Bippoelideg,  son  of  Tisander,  his  absurd  conduct  when 


a  candidate  for  the  d»jghler  of  Clislhenes,  317— his 
expression  on  that  occasion  proverbial,  31& 

iiiJBpacfirfes,  father  of  Pisistratus,  beholds  a  wonderitl 
prodigy,  17. 

£^npoeni/«s,  physician  of  Cos,  to  his  aphorisms  In  medi- 
cine scarcely  a  new  one  added,  97,  n. 

BippocnitM,  prince  of  Oela,  betrays  the  Zancleans  to  the 
Samians,  287. 

HtppoeratUf  son  of  Pantareus,  succeeds  his  brother  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Gela,  368— loses  his  life  In  a  war 
against  the  Sicilians,  359. 

HifpqjtaUnnuM,  esteemed  sacred  in  Papremis,  but  in  no 
other  part  of  Egypt,  92— generally  supposed  the  Behe- 
moth  of  scripture,  ib.  n. — this  controverted  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  ib.  n.— several  particulars  of,  ib.  n.— its  nuure 
and  properties,  93. 

Btptierateot  to  gratify  her  husband,  constantly  wore  the 
habh  of  a  man,  227,  n. 

SHUuh  ^  city  of,  possessed  tj  Xerxes'  fleet,  386. 

Hi§tiau»,  son  of  Lysagoras,  252 — enabled  the  Persians 
imder  Darius  to  repass  the  Ister,  226— prevented  by 
Darhis  from  building  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  taken  by 
him  to  Sues,  251 — his  manner  of  conveying  a  secret 
message  to  Aristagoras,  254— taken  captive  by  latra- 
goras,  ib. — by  his  protestations  deludes  Darius,  who 
sent  hiin  against  Aristagoras  In  Ionia,  278 — proceeds 
to  Sardis,  where  he  perceives  himself  suspected  by 
Artaphernes,  281— assumes  the  command  of  the  Ionian 
forces  against  Darius,  ib.— is  seized  by  the  Chians,but 
released,  ib.— his  letters  to  ceruln  Persians  at  Sardis, 
on  the  subject  of  a  revolt,  intercepted,  ib— attempts  to 
land  at  Miletus,  and  is  wounded  in  the  thigh :  again 
sets  sail  for  Chios,  and  passes  over  to  Mltylene ;  and 
with  eight  triremes  properly  equipped,  proceeds  to 
Byzantium,  282— informed  of  the  fate  of  Miletus,  con- 
fides to  Bisaltes  the  aflkirs  of  the  Hellespont,  and  de- 
parts with  some  LesbUns  for  Chios,  288— gives  battle 
to  the  detachment  defending  Chios,  and  kills  a  great 
number  of  ifaem,and  subdues  the  rf  sidue  of  the  Chians, 
ib. — besieges  Thasus,  289— but  raises  the  siege,  and  is 
uken  prisoner  in  a  battle  with  Harpagus,  ib.— his  de- 
sire of  life,  ib.— is  crucified  by  Artaphernes  and  Har- 
pagus,  ib.— his  head  sent  to  Darius,  who  orders  it  to 
l)e  honourably  interred,  ib. 

Butoty,  its  derivation  in  the  Greek,  I,  n.— what  h  im- 
plies in  hs  original  sense,  lb. 

Hrffmant  a  mistake  in  his  lexicon,  212,  n. 

Hiymir^  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  him,  87— this 
contradicted,  Ib.  n. — lived  four  hundred  years  before 
Herodotus,  ib. — his  life  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  not 
written  by  him,  ib.  n. — not  ignorant  of  Helen's  arriv- 
ing at  the  court  of  Proteus,  though  he  no  where  men- 
tions it,  107— names  of  the  different  parts  of  his  poems, 
lb.  n.— did  not  wrhe  the  Cyprian  verses,  ib.— extolled 
fbr  his  lies,  180,  n.— his  epigonol,  197— the  author  of 
various  poems,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ib.  n.— 
a  rhapsodist,  2&1,  n.— his  verses  generally  selected  in 
the  poetical  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon,  lb. 

JSKoney,  used  to  preserve  dead  bodies,  67— abundance  cf^ 
among  the  Zygantes,  241— various  kinds  of^  942,  n.— 
made  of  the  tamarisk  and  wheat  at  Callatebus,331. 

Homa  in  cold  countries  will  not  grow,  or  are  always 
diminutive,  197— of  peculiar  size  and  form,  238,  n. 

Bvrgea,  in  the  lands  near  Sardis  feed  on  serpents,  25 — 
have  no  antipathy  to  camels,  26,  n.-«  consecrated 
white  one  of  Cyrus  lost,  57— the  province  of  Babylon 
maintains  eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand 
mares  for  the  sovereign's  use,  6&-sacrificed  to  the  sun 
by  the  MassageisB,  fio—sacrificed  to  Neptune,  lb.  n. — 
Darius  chosen  king  of  Persia  by  the  neighing  of  one, 
166 — the  CUicians  produced  to  Cyrus  the  tribute  of  a 
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whit«  one  etery  daji  IG^pvlicuUrB  coiic«rningi  173 
n.^inarei'  milk  drank  hj  the  ScTthians,  189— trained 
to  the  chace  by  the  lyrca,  195— white  efteemed  by  the 
aneieata,  and  bj  the  modern  Tartars,  ib.  n.— bear  the 
exiremeai  cold  in  Scjrthia,  I9S— wild  white  ones  round 
the  river  Hypanis  in  Scythia,  S03— respect  paid  lo  one 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  904,  n. — sacrificed  by  the 
Scythians,  205— fifty  strangled  on  the  death  of  the  king 
In  Scythia,  309 — the  custom  of  harnessing  four  to  a 
carriaee,  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  Africa,  240 — 
of  the  Sigyn»,  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  247 — those  by 
the  Prasian  lake  feed  principally  on  fish,  249— of  Thes- 
saly  moch  esteemed,  263,  n. — that  of  Anybius  assisted 
his  master  in  battle,  27S— Erlcthonius  the  first  who 
drove  with  four,  290,  n. — mode  of  ranging  four  horses 
for  the  chariot  race,  ib.  n. — the  mares  of  Cimon  inter- 
red, which  had  three  tiroes  obtained  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  garoes,310— ten  sacred  Nissan,  334— Nisnan, 
remarkable  for  their  swidnoss,  ib.  n. — and  size,  424, 
n. — the  skins  of  their  heads  worn  by  the  Asiatic  Ethi- 
opians on  their  heads,  340— terrified  at  the  sight  of  ca- 
mels, 313— the  legs  of  Pharnuches*  horse  cut  oflT  for 
occasioning  his  master's  death,  lb.  and  n.— a  sacrifice 
of  white  ones  offered  by  the  magi  to  the  river  Sirymon, 
348— in  LacedamoDla,  possessed  only  by  the  wealthy, 
4II,n. 

£ra«pi7a/t/y,  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  sacred 
of  all  engagements,  133,  n.— its  riles,  In  ancient  tiroes, 
paid  without  distinction  of  person,  ISO,  n.— customs  of 
the  ancients  respecliig,  286,  n.— of  the  Athenians, 411, 
n.—  from  a  regard  to  its  ties,  the  Athenians  spared  the 
lifb  of  Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  416»  n. 

HMentolMi  castration  practised  by,  283,  n. 

Hotuetf  formed  of  salt,  S39 — of  the  asphodel  shrub,  se- 
cured with  rushes,  240— rasing  that  of  a  criminal,  a 
preposterous  and  unmeaning  punishment,  300,  n. 

Hunling,  a  singular  mode  of,  195. 

Buabandmant  his  life  deemed  most  contemptible  by  the 
Thracians,217. 

HyacinlhiOf  celebration  of,  490,  n. 

JlybrialicOf  a  feast  of  the  Argives,  iu  origin,  302,  n. 

Jtjftnuai  his  exploits  and  death,  2S0. 

HymettuSf  famous  for  marble,  bees,  and  honey,  819,  n. 

J/ypaeyria,  the  river,  its  course,  204. 

Hjfpania^  the  river,  its  rise,  208. 

jryperanthett  and  Abrocomus,  brothers  of  Xerxes,  fall 
In  contending  for  the  body  of  Leonidas,  376. 

BHperbatonj  happy  example  of.  In  Herodotus,  383,  n. 

ByperborearUf  193,  l97,  198,  n.— why  they  use  barley- 
straw  in  their  sacrifices  to  Diana,  196. 

BypnpyU  preserves  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas,320,  n. 

jryrttadenf  his  daring  effort,  27. 

Hyria,  built  by  the  Cretans,  363. 

Hytaapet,  son  of  Arsamis,  by  order  of  Cyrus,  leaves  his 
army,  to  prevent  any  designs  of  his  son  Darius  In  Per- 
sia against  Cyrus,  61. 


laeehuMy  derlva^on  of  the  wonf,  395,  n. 

Jaekall,  whence  supposed  to  be  the  lion*8  provider, 

241,  n. 
Jama  11  anecdote  of;  particularly  characteristic  of  the 

spirit  of  British  sailors,  410,  n. 
Jttmidaf  Apollo  gave  the  art  of  dlviriation  to,  256,  n. 
ItrmtUj  whence  so  called,  438. 
Jitpygetf  whence  so  called,  217,  n.  363. 
Jtuotii  his  expedition  In  the  Argo,  236. 
Ihia,  whoever  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptians, 

90— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91 — why  venerated  by 

the  Egyptians,  91— described,  ib. 


Jchneumcnf  ceremony  in  Egypt  with  respect  to,  91. 

Jdoj  mount,  a  number  of  troops  of  Xerxes  passing  «b 
der,  destroyed  by  a  storm,  331 

JephVuAf  the  account  of  his  tSaugbisr  reaevUca  the  st^* 
ry  of  Iphigenia,  218,  n. — his  actual  sacrifice  not  to  be 
imagined,  ib.  n. 

Jerbooj  of  Barbary,  the  same  with  the  two-fiwicd  nt  of 
Herodotus,  31],  n. 

Jerutalem,  called  Cadytes,  126,  n. 

Jewtf  their  dislike  of  swine,  how  accounted  for  by  Fla- 
tarch,  81,  n. — ^their  custom  of  mourning  and  fcssUsig 
at  funerals,  still  observed  in  the  East,  347,  n. 

hnagMf  the  more  ancient  nations  did  nnt  worship  them, 
41,  n. — the  magi  abominated  all  worriilp  of,  163,  n. 

hnprecatiana^  very  frequent  in  ancient  Uroes,  parUco- 
larly  in  the  East,  161,  n. — two  remarkable  odc«^ 
IG2,&. 

Indathyrautj  a  Scythian  prince,  his  ans^ver  to  the  de- 
mand of  Darius  of  earth  and  water,  233. 

htdtOj  the  heat  there  greatest  in  the  morning,  173— its 
products,  lb. 

hiiiantj  many  marks  of  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Egyptians,  111,  n. — are  divided  into  flmr  princtpil 
casts,  127,  n. — a  most  numerous  nation,  IG9 — the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  «ho  are  nearest  the  East,  ib.— manners  of 
their  diArent  nations,  170 — their  method  nfobcainiag 
gold,  171 — their  dress  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  339. 

J^do/enre,  a  life  of,  the  most  hooouralde  among  the 
Thraclans,  246. 

Indo9i€mf  the  son  obliged  to  practise  the  professit>D  of 
his  fother  in,  128>  n. 

Jh/ant,  eflects  of  one  smiling  in  the  face  orroeii,5!73. 

Irt/ernal  regions,  visited  by  RhampslnHus,  king  a 
Egypt,  no. 

Mteritttncff  among  the  Lyclans,  descended  ts  the  dau|^ 
ters;  53,  n, — various  modes  of,  321,  n. 

Jbucriptiontf  many  base  and  servile  ones  dedicated  u 
the  Caesars  and  their  descendants,  212,  n. 

intaphtmett  one  of  the  conspirators  aeainst  the  magi 
160— his  wife  prefers  her  brother's  life  to  those  of  hn 
husband  and  children,  176 — with  a  part  of  his  family 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  177. 

iAteUigenett  secret,  many  curious  contrivances  for  oon 
veying,  75i,  n.    See  Epittles. 

hderment  of  dead  bodies  preceded  the  custom  of  bum 
ing  them,  140,  n. 

JHyrtis,  anciently  famous  for  Its  wine,  267,  n. 

/o,  with  many  other  women,  taken  captive  by  the  His* 
nicians  to  Egypt,  2 ;  this  denied  by  the  Fheniciansi,  X 

/ofeos,  famous  for  its  poisonous  plants,  274,  n. 

/on,  son  of  Xuthus,  the  lonians  named  from,  313^  390. 

JmeUf  Sir  William,  his  poem  on  liberty.  20),  n. 

/ontb,  purity  of  its  air,  and  beauty  of  iu  situation,  44— 
iu  cities,  ib. 

lonianMf  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  undertook  long 
▼oyages,  1,  n.— subdued  by  Cnesus,  3— those  of  the  is- 
lands in  alliance  with  CiTe8US,9—o0br  allegiance  to 
Cyrus,  who  rejecu  It,  44— the  appellation  dlsdaii^t^ 
the  Athenians,  45— «re  divided  Into  twelve  sutes,  lb. 
—celebrate  the  Apaturian  f(estival,4&— send  ambassa- 
dors to  Sparta,  47 — ^are  subdued  by  Harp<igus,SI— are 
rewaided  by  Psamraitlchus  king  (^Egypi,  for  assisting 
him,  124 — preserved  a  constant  communication  t* 
tween  Egypt  and  Greece,  126 — neglect  the  advice  of 
Bias,  to  erect  a  city  In  Sardinia,  61— together  with  the 
jfEolians  are  incorporated  by  Harpagus  wHh  hlsforccs, 
ib— posted  by  Darhis  near  the  later  to  defend  a  bridgOi 
214-— reject  the  advice  of  the  Scythians  lo  quit  it,2S&— 
considered  by  the  Scythians  as  ihe  basest  of  mankind 
236— their  calamities  at  Miletus  and  Naxos,  2S3>«  re> 
publican  form  of  government  cHabllshed  among,  I7 
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ArifUepnj,235-pQSM8eSard{a,  the  citadel  excepted, 
976 — but  retreat,  ib. — are  defeated  by  the  Persiani  at 
Epheras,  ib.'-and  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  277 — 
perteTere  in  their  hostilities  against  Darius,  and  re- 
duce Byzantium  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  ib.— are 
joined  t)y  the  greater  part  of  the  Carians,  ib. — and 
Cyprians,  ib.--hasten  to  Join  Onesilus  of  Salaniis  wiib 
a  numerous  fleet  against  the  Persians,  278— obtain  a 
victory  over  the  Phenicians  off  Cyprus,  ib. — on  the 
defeat  of  Onesilus  by  the  Persians  off  Cyprus,  return 
with  all  expedition  to  Ionia,  279— those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Sardis,  are  attacked 
by  Danrises  and  other  Persian  generals,  and  their 
towns  plundered  and  divided,  ib.-— assemble  with  their 
fleet  to  defend  Miletus  against  the  Persians,  282 — but 
impatient  of  discipline,  refuse  to  perform  their  cus- 
tnnary  duty,  283— meet  the  Phenicians  with  their 
fleet,  284 — are  routed  by  the  Persians,  28&— a  U^ird 
time  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  !S0 — their 
districts  divided  by  Artaphernes,  292— Datis  the  Mede 
takes  them  with  his  army  against  Eretria,306 — ap- 
pear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
ships,  343— so  called  f|->m  Ion,  lb.  344 — their  female 
slaves  celebrated,  408,  n.— revolt  from  the  Persians  at 
Mycale,  444. 

JSosepftus,  a  sentiment  of  his  concerning  Antlochus  Epi* 
phanes  censured,  306,  n. 

^phieratetj  his  reply,  on  being  reproached  with  the 
meanness  of  his  fiunily,  260,  n. 

^igenia,  218 

Irene,  pun  on  the  name,  342,  n. 

iroBn,  the  moat  beautiful  part  of  Africa,  231 — the 
Greeks  not  permitted  by  the  Africans  to  see  It,  Ib. 

It  on,  the  art  of  inlaying,  invented  by  Glaucus  and  Chios, 
8- a  xneuxl  not  used  by  the  Massageiae,  65. 

Itagorcu,  son  of  Tisander,  contending* with  Clistbenes 

f..ir  superiority,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  fac 

*iuns,  263— overcome  by  Clisthenes,  procures  a  sen- 

ence  of  expulsion  against  him  and  other  Athenians, 

v6& 

JUf,  the  first  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities,  82— her  festival 
In  Egypt,  ib. — cows  sacred  to  her  In  Egypt,  ib.  239 — 
her  form,  82— her  festival  and  temple  at  Busiris,  88 — 
called  in  the  Greek  tongue  Demeter  or  Ceres,  ib.— 
Ceres  so  called  by  the  Egyptians,  12&— her  temple  at 
Memphis,  131— honoured  by  the  Cyrenean  women, 
239 

bUmd  of  Cbemmis  said  to  float,  125— Cyanean,  formerly 
floated,  213. 

Inedonn,  their  customs,  196. 

Xrfer,  the  river,  its  course  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  78. 

J«/AmiMofthe  Chersonese,  its  extent,  291. 

Judges,  of  England,  their  independency,  246,  n. 

Julian,  his  dying  speech  contains  many  sentiments  sim> 
liar  to  those  of  Solon  in  his  reply  to  Croesus,  10,  n. 

Juno,  Cleobis  and  Bito  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mo- 
ther in  a  chariot  to  the  temple  of,  10— worshipped  In 
Egypt,  86»  n.— her  temple  at  Samoa,  183— her  temple 
at  Platea,  433, 435. 

JvpHtr  invoked  by  Crceaus,  as  the  deity  o'  expiation, 
hospiulity,  and  friendship,  13— his  various  epithets 
and  characters,  14,  l).— the  firmament  worshipped 
under  that  name  lay  the  Persians,  41— worsnipped 
by  the  Ethiopians,  77— his  oracle  at  Menw,  ib. — 
why  represented  by  the  Egyptians  with  the  head 
of  a  ram,  83— an  edifice  erected  to  him  under  the 
shade  of  a  beech  tree,  by  a  Theban  priestess,  87 
— ^if  oracle  in  Egypt,  97. 

JupUer  Ammon,  68— his  oracle,  78^  87 — his  temple 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  Cambyses,  144. 

JupUer  Belus,  his  temple  at  Babylon  described,  55— the 
Babylonians  fly  to  his  temple,  187. 


Jufiter,  Carian,  hla  temple  at  Mylasaa,  32— aacrificed  tt 

by  the  Alcroaeonida,  aM. 
Jupiter  Celestial,  296. 
JupUer  Forensia,  257. 
Jupiter,  Grecian,  420. 
Jupiter  Hercvus,  299. 
JupUer  Labrandinian,  279,  IL 
JupUer  Lacedaemonian,  295. 
Jupiter  Laphystius,  370. 
JupUer  Liberator,  183. 
JupUer,  Lycean,  244. 
JupUer  Olympus,  69— his  statue  erected  by  the  GreekSi 

after  the  battle  of  Platea,  440 
Jupiter  Osogus,  52,  n. 
Jupiter  Papvus,  206. 
Jupiter  Senrator,  186,  n. 
JupUer  Stratius,  280. 
JupUer,  Thebean,a  woman  sleeps  in  his  temple,  5o->his 

worshippers  sacrifice  sheep,  and  abstain  from  goats, 

83— his  image  has  the  head  of  a  goat,  237. 
yt//»/erUrius,213,n. 

K 

Biki,  an  oil  used  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  lower  pant 

of  Egypt,  lOa 
King,  a  tide  frequently  given  to  the  Cartlu^inian  gene- 
rals, 361,  n.— the  great,  the  title  of  the  monarchs  of 

Persia,  67,  n. 
Kinga  of  Egypt  successors  of  Menes,  102, 119— must  ba 

of  the  sacerdotal  order,  118,  n. 
Bnga  of  Persia  going  on  any  expedition  named  their 

successor,  64,  n. 
Bnge  of  Sparta,  their  privileges,  295— their  honours 

after  death,  296— their  names,  412. 
Eitea  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  75. 
&ieea,  embracing  of  the,  a  common  act  of  humility  and 

supplication,  438,  n. 
Snighte  of  Sparta,  three  hundred  attended  on  Themlf- 

tocles,4II. 
i^iote  anciently  used  Instead  of  locks,  178,  n. 


Labda,  daughter  of  Ampbion,  history  of  her  and  her 
son  Cypselus,272. 

Labyneiut,  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  24,  n. — tha 
last  king  of  Babylon,  25,  n. 

LabjftiUut,  attacked  by  Cyrus,  57. 

Labyrinth,  near  the  lake  Mceris,  121 — lour  celebra- 
ted ones  of  antk^uity,  122,  n.— Cretan,  its  inventor, 
363,  n. 

Lacedamonieau,  in  alliance  with  CrceatM,  3, 22— obtain 
good  laws  through  Lycurgus,  21^— and  after  his  death 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  Ib. — are  defeated  by 
the  Tegeans,  21— after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
Orestes  are  sncces^U,  22— tattle  between  them  and 
the  Arglves  for  Thyrea,S6 — refuse  to  assist  the  loni- 
ans  and  JEolians,  yet  threaten  Cyrus  to  resent  any  in- 
jury against  the  Grecian  cities,  47— their  reverence 
te  age,  96— underteke  an  expedition  against  Pbly- 
cratea,  151 — their  contempt  of  oratory,  ib.  n. — attack 
Samoa,  but  retreat,  164— their  Ibrm  of  government, 
165,  n. — permit  the  Minyv  to  reside  among  them, 
227— puniah  them  tot  intemperance,  ib — alwaya  inflla 
capital  punlahmenta  by  night,  Ib. — aend  an  arm^ 
under  Anchimolhia,  to  expel  the  Pisisiratid»  from 
Athens,  262— but  without  success,  263— in  a  secondi 
attempt  under  Cleomenes  are  successful,  and  delivas 
the  Athenians  from  oppression,  ib.— assist  Cleomena* 
in  seizing  the  citadel  of  Athens,  Ua  are  lolled,  967 
a  law,  forbidding  both  their  kinga  to  march 
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march  with  the  armjat  the  nine  time,  lb.<— propose  to 
their  allies  the  restoration  of  Hippias  to  Athens,  271 — 
affirm  that  thej  were  first  introduced  into  the  region 
they  inhabit  by  Aristodemns,  894 — their  perplexky 
concerning  the  eldest  son  of  Arislodemus,  lb. — distin- 
guished their  princes  by  many  honourable  prlTileges, 
SSS-— their  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  king,  S96— 
debts  remitted  by  the  king's  successor, 297— their  sons 
follow  the  professions  of  their  fathers,  lb.— resolve  to 
assist  the  Athenians  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
but  are  prevented  by  an  inveterate  custom  of  under* 
taking  no  enterprize  before  the  full  moon,  311— their 
advice*  to  the  Plateans,  312 — two  thousand  arrive  at 
Athens,  and  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the  sight 
of  the  Medes  proceed  to  Marathon,  then  return, 
after  congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  victory, 
316 — Thomson's  animated  description  of  Sparta,  346, 
n. — throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into  wells,  351 
— send  Sperthies  and  Bulls  to  be  punished  by  Xer- 
xes fur  the  murder  of  the  Persian  ambassadors  at 
Sparta,  392 — who  refuse  prostration  before  Xerxes, 
and  are  sent  back  by  him,  without  any  punishmenft|to 
their  own  country,  353 — their  custom  before  any  en- 
terprise of  danger  to  adorn  their  hair,  372 — guard  the 
pass  at  ThermopylflB  with  great  skill  against  the  Medes 
and  Persians  detached  from  Xerxes' army,  373 — ^their 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Thermopyl»,  376 — 
why  tlieir  soldiers  wore  a  red  uniform,  ib.  n. — trem- 
bler, an  established  term  of  reproach  with  them,  377,  n. 
— remarks  on  their  manners,  378,  n. — are  overpower* 
ed  by  the  Persians  at  Thermopylss,  377 — when  they 
had  no  arms,  fought  with  their  nails  and  teeth,  376,  n. 
—method  by  which  Demaratus  Informs  them  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  380— discourage 
strangers  from  visiting  Sparta,  and  when  there,  con- 
sider them  as  spies,  411,  n. — tlie  wealthy.only  possess 
horses,  ib.  n. — ^gold  and  silver  money  not  permitted  at 
Lacedemon,  414,  n.— send  deputies  to  the  Athenians, 
to  oppose  their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  415— send  a  de- 
tachment of  five  thousand  men  to  assist  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians,  421-obtain  five  victories  bj  the 
assistance  of  Tisamenes  as  a  divine,  4S9— challenged 
by  Mardonius  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  431— 4o  deceive, 
a  distinguishing  maxim  of  their  government,  433,  n.— 
victorious  at  Flatea,  436— bury  their  dead  after  the 
baule  of  Platea,  44a 

£adc,  282. 

Ladiee  marries  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  l3St— whose  im- 
becility is  removed  by  her  vows  to  Venus,  lb. 

LaitUt  aon  of  Labdacus,  262— a  shrine  built  to  the  furies 
of  him  and  CEdipus,  229. 

Lampont  son  of  Piiheas,  his  Impious  counsel  to  Pausa- 
nlas,  167. 

Laimp9t  feast  of,  In  Egypt,  8&— Egyptians  make,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  ib.  n. 

Lampaacenea  make  Miltiades  their  prisoner;  bat  in-' 
timated  by  the  threat  of  Crcesus,  release  him,  S91. 

l/3tmp§cuM»i  given  to  Tbemlstocles  to  furnish  him  with 
wine,  225,  n.— famous  for  the  birth  of  several  great 
men,  and  the  residence  of  Epicurus,  ib.  n. 

Laodamaft  son  of  Etoocles,  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo, 
262. 

LapiUutf  first  used  bridles  and  harness  for  horses,  272. 

Lcuismii  peculiarity  of  their  ground,  419,  n. 

Xduua  of  Hermlone,  detecu  Onomacrltus  introducing  a 
pretended  oracle  among  the  verses  of  Musaus,  323. 

Xiotona,  oracle  of^  at  Butos,  97,  124— her  Umple  and 
shrine  at  Butos,  125— one  of  the  eight  primary  divini- 
ties, ib.— the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  lb. 

Leana,  ihe  courtezan  causa  of  her  biting  olfbertongue, 
»Oin. 


Leagrutj  son :  olaucon,  sl^n  by  tSw  Kdonians  fai  s 
contest  about  some  gold  mines,  438. 

LtdoHum,  a  gum,  173,  n. — how  gathered  by  Um  An 
Mans,  174. 

LemmoiM,  subdued  by  Otanes,  282— iheir  womm  de- 
stroy their  husbands,  with  Thoas  their  king,  aM>— tbs 
Orecians  called  every  atrocious  crime  T«fmnian,ib>. 

Zefftfuw,  possessed  by  Miltiades,  319. 

LeocedeM,  son  of  Phidon,  first  instituted  the  iBstrasails 
of  measuring,  in  the  Psloponnese,  317. 

Leoitt  son  of  Males,  carried  by  bis  Uihar  imrad  the  mJls 
of  Sardis,  27. 

JOomdtu,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  2S6 — intitMted  hj  the 
Greeks  with  the  chief  command  against  Xerxes,  371 
—his  ancestors,  ib. — how  placed  on  the  throoe  at 
Sparta,  ib. — guards  the  pass  al  Thermopyto  agalnai 
detachments  from  Xerxes'  army,  373— consents  to  tl» 
retreat  of  his  allies,  and  resolves  himself  to  de^od  his 
post  at  Thermopyls,  37&— engages  with  the  Barte* 
rians,  and  fiills,  with  three  hundred  of  the  Spailan% 
376— the  two  brothers  of  Xeixss  fall,  in  oonlieBdiBg  far 
the  body  of;  ib.— his  bones  carried  back  to  Spaiia  Ibr* 
ty  years  after  his  death,  ib.  n.— memor^de  tbiofs  ooa- 
ceming  him,  378^  n.— his  dead  body  berfaazovsly  mat- 
ed by  Xerxes,  380— satisfiictlon  for  his  death  desoaaded 
of  Xerxes  by  the  Lacedmnonians,  408 — his  deaih  re- 
venged on  Biardonius,  435. 

Leontiadtaf  son  of  Eurymachus,  87%— with  the  gnmcr 
part  of  the  Thebans  under  Us  command,  has  the  myal 
mark  impressed  upon  him,  by  command  ofXerxcs,  STO. 

Lqpitodiu,  a  fish  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  99L 

Leprotyy  persons  afflicted  with,  secluded  from  socieiyljy 
the  Persians,  43— supposed  by  the  Persians  to  ba  in- 
flicted for  an  offisnce  against  the  sun,  ib. 

Leeboti  its  fame,  47,  n.->now  called  Mitylene,  ibw  n. 

LeUersy  introduced  by  the  Pheniclans  into  Greece,  SSI- 
particulars  respecting  their  invention,  ib.  n.  engfvf 
ed  on  rocks  by  Themislocles,  385.     See  Epistles. 

LeutydUdMf  son  of  Menaris,  together  with  Cleonsnssb 
asserts  the  Illegitimacy  of  Demaratus;  king  of  SpmnM^ 
296— insults  Demaratus,  after  being  elected  king  in  his 
room,  299— is  banished  from  Sparta,  and  his  hamm 
rased,  300— goes  with  Cleofflenea  agaSxisi  JSgina,  lb.— 
the  Lacedemonians  resolve  to  deliver  him  vp  to  tlie 
fginetsB,  but  are  prevented  bf  Tlieasidcs,  309  his 
speech  to  the  Athenians  on  their  refusing  to  deliver 
up  their  hostages,  ib. — departs  from  Athens  vkhooi 
success,  306— his  descent,  41^— sails  with  the  Giedan 
fleet  from  Delos  towards  Samns,  443— sails  to  WLjcmU, 
ib. — his  stratagem  to  enconrage  the  Greeks  agalnsi 
the  Persians,  444,  n.-^btains  a  victory  over  the  Greeks 
at  Mycale,  444. 

Leviathan  of  Job,  varioosly  nnderslood,  91,  n. 

lAbatumy  ceremony  of  offering  it,  295,  n. 

Liberty^  poem  addressed  to,  bj  Sir  William  J(mms,26^ 
n.— its  eflTecU  on  the  Athenians,  SQB— speech  of  Sosi 
cles  of  Corinth  In  Civour  of  it,  274^ 

labrariest  eminent  collectors  o(  anoog  the  anrienis^ 
290. 

Libya,  whence  Its  name,  901— the  part  described  ty  Hr 
rodotus,  now  called  Barbery,  S^  n.    See  Africa. 

Libyaru,  in  the  army  of  XerxM,  310.    See  Africans. 

Liduu  discovers  the  body  of  Orestes,  21. 

Lie,  allowed  to  be  told  by  Dteius,  160— Homer  eztdlled 
for  lying,  ib.  n. 

L^e.  human,  seventy  years  the  term  of,  II — Its  tans  In 
Persia  and  Ethiopia,  142. 

Lighhiing  destroys  the  palace  of  Scyles,  SU— every 
thing  sirock  by  It,  was  \ij  the  ancients  dsemsd  sa. 
cred,  tb.  n.— destroys  numbers  of  Zerxss'  iroeps  aft 
the  foot  of  motmt  Ida,  831 
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Lhtn,  Colchlao,  aimiUr  ti«  Iho  Egyptian,  \i\. 

LinuBf  lb«  firal  inTenbir  of  melody  among  the  Oreeka, 
96^  n.—the  Grecian  eong  ao  called  ib.  n. 

IdonM.  one  of  pore  fold,  placed  by  Croaoa  in  the  tanple 
of  Delphi,  IS^boara  their  chief  food,  941,  n.— deitroy 
llie  camels  in  llie  army  of  Zerxe%  in  pveference  .to 
other  beaols,  3GG— natural  history  of,  where  to  he 
found,  ib.  n.— lioneM  produces  but  one  young  one  in 
her  life,  173— this  contradicted,  ib.  n. 

Xaseiw,  the  streams  of,  insufficient  fnr  tlie  army  of  Xer> 
zes,  in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  317. 

LiUieburjff  a  misuke  of  his,  in  translating  Berodotns, 
338^  n. 

Hxardt^  eaten  by  the  Troglodyts,  43B. 

Locke^  l&is  words  on  dreams,  327,  n. 

Xedke,  anciently  supplied  by  knots,  178^  n. 

Mjocn^  987,  n« 

ZroeiMCs,  most  probably  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desen,  and  why,  95,  n.--^w  eaten  by  the  Nasamones 
la  Africa,  335. 

Z^odbrogt  king  Regner,  his  ode,  907,  n. 

Limdtmt  quantity  of  cattle  annually  consomed  in,  above 
thirty  years  ago,  367,  n.^now  contains,  on  an  aTerage, 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  ib.  n. 

DtiUpkagi^  live  entirely  on  the  lotos,  836^  and  n. 

Lotot  of  Egypt,  iu  use,  82, 336,  n. 

lAuan  lias  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  the 
genius  of  his  country  to  Cwsar  when  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  303,  n. 

LueinOt  offering  to,  by  two  Hyperboreaa  virgins,  19ft 

LnunllMi  his  expenses,  whenever  he  8l^Jped  in  his  room 
called  the  ApoUo,  331,  n. 

l^ffiantt  their  origin,  63— take  thefar  names  from  their 
mjihers,  53,  and  n. — furnish  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships, 
313— their  dress  inXerxes'  army,  ib.~plaited  their  luiir 
in  a  circular  form,  309. 

Ljfnda»  and  his  lamily,  stoned  to  death  bj  the  Athen- 
ians, 490. 

Xyooaiedss,  son  of  JEschraas,  383L 

l4fecpa»y  his  valour,  164. 

l^fc^ihroHf  eon  of  Periander,  banished  t^  his  lather,  IS3 
•  -killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  151 

Xf  ittrguB  frames  laws  tor  the  lAcedsmonians,  93— who 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  nemofy,  tt>.— remarks  on  his 
institutions,  378^  n. 

/;ycNS,  son  of  Pandion,  63. 

Ti^dianat  anciently  called  Meonians,  4— resent  the  mur- 
der of  Candaules,  6— thsir  customs  resemble  those  of 
the  Greeks,  13, 31,  31— privileges  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Delphians,  16— war  between. them  and  the  Modes, 
33— hardy  and  valiant,  96— all  their  young  women 
pfostitute  themselves,  to  procure  a  marriage^rtion, 
31— the  first  people  on  record,  who  coined  gold  and 
silver  into  money,  ib. --Invented  bowls  and  dice,  31 — 
their  resource  against  a  femlne,  ib.— part  of  them 
change  their  name  for  tlut  of  Tyrrhenians,  St— revolt 
against  Cyrus,  48— ilieir  manners  totally  dianged  by 
ceruin  obeervances  infi>rced  among  them  by  Cyrus, 
in  consequence  of  their  revolt,  ib. — said  to  poswss  a 
fertile  tenitoiy  and  a  profusion  of  silver,  368-^nce 
called  Meonians,  3KV— in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ib. 

M 

Uacit,  their  cosioms,  t86< 

MurtdimiatUf  earth  and  water  gmnted  by  them  to  Da- 
rius, 349— part  of  them  reduced  by  Mardonius,  303. 

MarkjfUa  feed  on  the  lotos,  336. 

jfafiieti  frequently  considerad  by  the  ancients  %m  an- 
nexed by  the  gods  lo  more  atrocloos  acts,  301,  n.— 
termed  a  sacred  disease  bj  the  apcienti,  140,  n* 


ilfoambr,  its  fbvntains,  830. 

Mtumdriuaf  son  of  Maandrins,  possessed  of  the  supreme 
authority  at  Samoa,  183— quits  Samos  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians,  and  sails  to  LacedBmon,  184— receives 
a  paUic  order  to  depart  from  Lacederoon,  186. 

Magi  crucified  by  Astyages,  41— condemned  lo  die  when 
onable  to  interpret  dreams,  ib.  n.— Persian,  44— tiiro 
brothers  excite  a  revolt  against  Camtyses,  156— 
whence  so  called,  159^  n.— some  account  of  them,  1^  n. 
—their  presents  to  Christ  indicated  theiresteeminghim 
a  rciyal  child,  ib.  n.— great  numbers  slain  by  the  Per- 
siansjib.— appease  a  storm  on  the  coast  ofMMgnesia,869. 

Magie^  derivation  of  the  word,  163^  n. 

Idagnema^  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  stationed  en  its  eoast,  96. 

Uakomati  camels  consecrated  to,  171. 

Mtmdtau,  daughter  of  Astyages,  her  dream,  36— marri- 
ed to  Cambyses,  ib. 

Mandrodea,  the  Samian,  constructs  a  bridgs  over  ths 
Bosphorus,  highly  approved  by  Dltfius,  314. 

JUnMree,  an  Egyptian  song,  96. 

MantineanB,  their  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  439. 

ManUhan  seized  by  Pisistratus,  19— the  Persian  army 
conducted  thither  by  Hipplas,  809 — the  Athenians  ar- 
rive there,  conducted  by  ten  leaders,  ib. — manner  of 
drawing  up  the  Atlienian  army  fur  battle  there,  313 — 
the  battle  of;  described,  ib.— Epixelus  struck  with 
blindness  at  the  baule  of,  314— the  battle  of;  reprcsen* 
ted  in  the  portico  at  Athens,  called  Pcecile,  ib.  n. 

Marhl*^  artificially  steined,  among  the  ruins  of  the  high- 
er Egypt,  133,  n.— of  Paros,  of  inimiuble  whiteness, 
166,  n.— -0^  Paros  always  preferred  by  the  more  emi* 
nent  sculptors  of  antiquity,  862,  n. 

MarAMUua^  son  of  Gobryas,  sent  by  Darius  to  Ionia  to 
supersede  liis  othsr  commanders,  every  where  esteb- 
lishes  a  democracy  in  Ionia,  293— proceeds  with  a  nii> 
merous  flest  and  army  towards  Eretria  and  Athens ; 
subdues  the  Thasians  and  Macedonians ;  loses  a  con- 
sideratde  number  of  his  vessels  and  men  in  a  ttorm, 
393— is  wounded  by  the  Brygi,  but  reduces  them,  ^90 — 
his  return  to  Asia  inglorious,  ib.— is  removed  from  hto 
command  by  Darius,  307— his  advice  to  Xerxea  re- 
specting the  Egyptian  and  Athenian  wars,  323— is  rap* 
posed  to  have  deceived  Xerxel  and  Artabanus  by  a 
pretended  vision,  338y  n.— «  general  in  Xerxes'  army, 
841— his  advice  to  Xerxes  afler  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
406— accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  to  Theisaly, 
and  there  selects  three  hundred  thousand  men  from 
the  land  fbrces,409— is  Joined  by  Aiubazus,  419— sends 
Mys  to  consult  the  different  oracles,  413-«nd  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  declarations,  sends  Alexander  ambas. 
sador  to  the  Athenians,  to  procure  an  alliance,  ib.— 
who  rejea  his  offers,  416 — marches  towards  Athens, 
419— is  received  by  the  Thebans,  lb.— takes  possesalun 
of  Athens  a  second  time,  Ilk— withdraws  his  army  fnnn 
Athens,  having  first  sat  fire  to  k,  483— Is  entertained, 
with  fifty  Persians,  1^  Attagious,  at  Thebes,  ib. — 
marches  with  his  army  to  Platea,  437— sacriAcss  ac- 
cording to  the  Grecian  rites,  42^rejecteArtebasus' 
advice,  and  resolves  on  a  battle  with  the  Greeks,  430 
—challenges  the  Spartans,  431— is  slain  at  Platea,  436 
—his  body  itttened,  44a 

iUbrcf,  their  milk  drank  by  the  Scythians,  189— those 
Interred,  which  had  obtained  priaes  at  the  Olympic 
games,  310. 

ManandmioM,  Inventors  of  the  riirlU  pipe  assd  at  fima 
erals,9,n. 

Mariut,  Calus,  Impression  made  by  him  on  a  so1die4 
sent  to  kill  him  In  prison,  163,  n. 

Afamnf  «,  political,  94,  n.— law  respecting,  In  Assyria. 
69— between  brother  and  sister,  146;  n.— of  Cambyset 
wUh  hif  sifters,  ilv-4he  Adynnachida,  In  Africa,  pra- 
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WDt«d  their  daughlert  to  the  king  just  before  their 
maniagei  who  might  enjoj  their  pereone,  233~among 
the  Nanmonee,  in  Africa,  the  bride,  on  the  firei  night 
after  her  marriage,  permita  every  one  of  the  gueeta  to 
enjoj  her  pereon,  235 — the  otiljr  ceremony  olMierved 
by  the  Algerines,  235,  n. 

JUbrt,  feiUval  in  honoor  of,  how  obaerred  in  Egypt,  89 
— hii  oracle  in  Egypt,  9r~the  only  deity  to  whom  the 
Scythians  erect  alura,  ahrines,  and  templea,  205— ce- 
remoniei  obeenred  by  the  Scythlane  in  ttte  worship  of 
him,  206 — worshipped  In  Thrace,  346— hia  hill  at 
Athena,  392. 

Martia**  punishment,  (allegory,)  330,  n. 

MSucomae,  son  of  Megadostis,  appointed  by  Xerxes  gov* 
ernor  of  Doriscus,  347 — in  return  fur  his  bravery,  he 
and  all  his  descendants  receiTed  presents  from  the 
kings  of  Persia,  lb. 

AliMtelee,  son  of  Darius,  Insults  Artayntes,  and  narrowly 
escapes  his  resentment,  443— cruelty  of  Amestris  to- 
wards his  wife,  447— flies  to  Bactra,  with  intention  of 
exciting  that  province  to  revolt  from  Xeries,  ib. — is 
Intercepted  in  his  way  to  Bactra  by  Xerxes,  and  put 
to  death,  together  with  his  children  and  followers,  ib. 

MatUtiua^  sent  by  Mardonius  with  his  cavalry  against 
the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  4)4— is  killed  by 
*iie  Athenians,  ib. — his  body  contended  for,  426— the 
Persians  maurn  for  him,  lb. 

Moion^  Mr.  his  excellent  use  of  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  groves  at  Mona,  303,  n. 

Mastaget^  Cyrus  meditates  an  attack  against,  63— in  a 
state  of  dninkenness  are  overcome  by  Cyrus,  64 ;  but 
are  at  length  victorfous,  63— their  manners,  ib. 

MasBya  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  and  not  on  the  left,  and  stain  their  bodies  with 
vermilion,  240. 

Mtadi  Dr.  his  treatise  on  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  human  body,  315,  n., 

Meaturtt  of  land,  dlflbrent  ones  used  by  the  ancients, 
69,  n. 

kiea§uHngt  instniments  of,  first  instituted  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  by  Leocedes,  son  of  Phidon,  317. 

MUehanirMt  considered,  even  among  natfens  the  least  re* 
fined,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  126;  the  Corin* 
thians  an  exception  to  this,  ib. 

MtdtOy  forcibly  carried  away  by  the  Greeks,  3— on  her 
arriving  among  the  Aril,  they  took  the  name  of  Medes, 
339— her  process  of  boiling,  to  make  men  young  again, 
310,  n. 

Jtfedce,  at  war  with  the  LydiaQ%  33 — revolt  from  the 
Assyrian  government,  33 — choose  Deioces  their  king, 
ib.— build  Ecbatana,  33— in  a  battle  wiib  the  Scythians, 
lose  the  empire  of  Asia,  84— at  a  feast,  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scythians  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
and  recover  their  possessions,  35 — ^take  Nineveh,  and 
subdue  the  Assyrians,  lb.— doubtful  whether  their  die* 
lect  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Persians,  36»  n.— van- 
quished by  the  Persians,  40— take  up  arms  against 
Darius  but  without  success,  41 — antiquity  of  their  un- 
ion with  the  Persians,  43,  n.— the  Persians  compre- 
hended under  the  name  o^  by  Herodotus  and  most  of 
the  ancient  writers,  237,  n.  d47,  n. — formerly  called 
Aril,  339— endeavouring  to  gain  the  pass  at  Thermop. 
yl9B,  are  repulsed  bj  ibe  Lacedemonians  with  great 
loss,  373. 

Mtiian  vest,  Invented  by  Semiramis,  348,  n. 

Medicine^  opinion  of  its  origin,  61,  n.— how  exercised  In 
Egyptf  97 — none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at 
perfection,  lb.  n. 

MaduaOf  the  chief  of  the  Qoi^gons,  her  story,  99,  n. 

HUgabjfXHa^  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the 
magi,  160-hii  speech  In  lavoiir  of  an  oligarchy,  164-i 


highly  esteemed  by  Darius,  257— reduces  iadie  Ilelis» 
pont  all  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  Medea,  iU— coo 
quera  the  Perinthians,  246— by  order  of  Darios,  Icadf 
his  army  into  Peonia,  and  transports  tlw  f^uotani 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  248 — sends  seven  of  hit  inny 

,  into  Macedonia,  to  require  of  Amynus  earth  and 
water,  349 — arrives  with  the  Peonians  at  Sardia,  151 
— his  advice  to  Darius  respecting  Hlsttsoa,  ib. 

Megaclesi  son  of  Alcmaaon,  at  the  head  of  a  factlo]i,u- 
pels  Pisistratus  frrai  Athens,  17^«Darries  the  dauehier 
of  Pisistratus,  18-marries  Clisthenes*  dai^hier,3l& 

Mtgacrtan  of  Abdera,  his  wiuy  remark  on  the  excn- 
sive  expense  the  Abderltes  sustained  in  entemisiaf 
Xerxes  and  his  army,  349. 

MegarOf  in  Achala,  ravaged  by  the  Persian  anDy,4S3. 

MtgarOf  in  Sicily,  the  people  of,  how  treated  by  Geloa, 
3S0. 

MegiMtiaa,  the  soothsayer,  his  prediction  of  death  lo  dK 
Greeks  stationed  in  the  straits  of  Tbermofryl>,99— 
is  diamiased  by  Leonldaa  at  Thermopyls,  bat  refaM 
to  depart,  ib.— inscription  on  his  tomb,  377. 

Melttrnputf  son  of  Amytheon,  first  taitght  tbeGreckaiht 
name  and  sacrifice  of  Bacchus,  fi&--is  invited  by  Uw 
Argives  to  cure  a  madness  among  their  women,  49^ 
obtains  half  the  kingdom  of  the  Argives  for  bimaell^ 
and  a  third  part  fur  his  brother,  ib. 

Melampsfgit  story  of  them  and  Hercules,  374,  n. 

MelanchJani  have  all  black  garments,  and  feed  on  ha- 
man  flesh,  319. 

Melaniffm»9  his  relics  bittught  to  Sicyon,  and  sacrifice 
and  feativala  asaigned  to  him,  365. 

MeUua,  wife  of  Periancler,  put  to  death  by  herhnaUBd, 
133— on  her  account,  Poriander  alripa  all  the  Atbea- 
ian  women  of  their  clothea,274. 

M€tnbUartM^  diflferent  accounts  of  his  descent,  V&,  d. 

JfemnoR,  Susa  the  city  of^  260. 

Memory,  the  Egyptians  attentive  to  the  fanprwetDsol 
of,  94— local,  invented  by  Simonldea,  ih.  n.— the  fecaby 
of,  mora  valued  in  ancient  times  than  at  present,  lb.  a 

MemphU,  pyramids  ot;  69-the  ground  on  which  itataada, 
detached  from  the  water  Yxf  Menes,  101— diftfeat 
opinlona  of  Ita  site,  lb.  n.— built  by  Menes,  IQL 

JUlm,  degeneracy  of  their  race,  21,  n. 

Mendenans  jweserve  goals,  and  sacrifice  sheep^  83^  81 

Men-eaiere,  194. 

MtnelatUt  assisted  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  Heleo,  109 
—after  the  capture  of  Troy,  arrives  In  Egypt,  wbtre 
Helen  is  restored  to  him,  ib.— flacrificas  two  Egypiiu 
children,  lb. 

^<fiea,  the  firat  king  of  Egypt,  68— diverted  the  N>>i 
and  built  Memphis,  103. 

Mercury,  whence  the  Grecian  figure  o(  86— his  tcini^ 
at  Bubaatis,  117— Egyptian,  named  Thoth ;  the  iavto- 
tor  of  sciences,  1 18,  n.— vronihippad  by  the  princeaof  the 
Thraclans,  who  call  themselves  his  descendants)  9^ 

MtrmaidB,  Spenser's  description  of,  191,  n. 

Mif,nnada,  the  tamily  of  Croesus,  3--exclude  the  Bencp 
lide  from  the  empire  of  Ljdla,  6. 

Meroe,  a  very  conaiderable  town,  77. 

Muambria,  built  by  the  Byxantlans  and  ChaloedDaitti) 
29a 

MeeeagtB,  curious  contrivances  tor  secretly  oooTeyiflli 
254,  n. 

^eaaoMo,  formerly  Zancle,  361. 

Mntengentf  swiftness  of  tlie  Persian,  401 

Mettfiqmychotu,  believed  by  the  Egyptians,  111-^ 
not  originate  in  Egypt,  and  not  of  very  great  anliqiii- 
ty,  lb.— adopted  by  the  Greeks,  lb. 

Metioehu$,  son  of  Miltiadea,  son  of  Cinion,lf  takaneap* 
tive  and  conducted  to  Dariusi  who  shows  Un  the 
greatest  kindness,  S98» 
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JIfiee,  Selhoi  delivered  from  (he  Arnbkns  by  them,  119 
— three  epectes  of,  in  Africa,  ^1. 

JHidfU,  »>n  of  Oitrtiiui,  cuneecraiee  hie  throne  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  6— hie  sardeni,  414. 

Miienatut  Alyaitee  reiumed  his  futher'a  war  againet,  6; 
account  of  that  war,  7 ;  and  ita  termination)  ib ;— <uurt 
the  friendship  of  Cjnis,  4&— their  bclions  terminated 
trf  the  inierposiiion  of  the  Parians,  292— re  volt  against 
IXuias,  2&i^assist  the  Carians,  280— besieged  and 
taken  bj  the  Persians,  285— the  greater  pan  of  them 
•lain,  and  the  remainder  carried  lo  Susa,  385— their 
grief  at  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  286. 

Miletu»i  the  pride  of  Iunia,2uS. 

itftiA  of  mares,  the  customary  drink  of  the  Scythians,  169. 

Millet  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia,  69. 

Milot  of  Crotona,  his  Incredible  strength  and  appetite, 
317,  n. 

MiliiadMt  son  of  Cypselns,  235— origination  of  his  sov 
•leignty  orer  the  Chersonese,  29&— is  made  prisoner 
by  the  people  of  Lampsacum,  291 ;  bat  by  the  menaces 
of  Croesvs  is  dismissed,  ib.  and  n.— on  his  death  is 
honoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese,  291. 

aiUiaduj  son  of  Cimon,  by  stratagem  secures  the  pos* 
session  of  the  Chersonese,  ib.— flies  from  the  power  of 
the  Scythians,  292— is  restored  by  the  Dolonci,  ib.— in* 
Ibrroed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Fhenicians  off  Tenedos, 
■ails  for  Athens,  II).— escapes  to Imknt>s,  ib.— proceeds 
to  Athens,  ib.— one  of  the  ten  Athenian  leaders  against 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  39— escapes  from  two  in- 
cidents, which  threatened  his  life,  310— his  speech  to 
the  polemarch  in  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the 
Persians,  which  has  Its  eflbct,  312— and  the  Athenians 
are  successful,  313 — his  reputation  increased  at 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
318— sails  with  seventy  ships  to  Paros,  ib.  —the  cause 
of  his  resentment  against  the  Persians,  ib. — besieges 
Paros,  819 ;  but  returns  home  without  success,  ib.— Is 
generally  censured  by  his  countrymen,  and  capitally 
accused  to  the  Athenians ;  but  by  the  interference  of 
the  people,  his  life  is  saved  on  payment  of  a  fine,  ib. 
—dies  of  a  wound  received  at  I^ros,  ib.— his  manner 
of  possessing  Lemnos,  ib. 

Millim,  the  idea  of  his  Pandemonlom  whtoM  probably 
suggested,  982,  n. 

Mindf  iu  powers  increase  and  Improve  with  those  of  the 
body,  181. 

Jduu,  on  the  brink  of  the  Praslan  lake,  produced  Alex- 
ander a  talent  a  day,  249. 

JlftMtfrva,her  priestess  said  io  have  a  prodigious  beard 
previously  to  any  calamity  among  the  Pedasians,  54, 
408— her  solemnities  at  Sals,  88-her  oracle  in  Egypt, 
9T — her  magniflceot  portico,  built  by  Amasis,  at  Sais, 
130— her  statue  at  Cyrene,  132— her  temple  at  Undue, 
133— festival  of  the  Ausenses  in  honour  of,  237 — the 
daughter  of  Neptune,  and  adopted  by  Jupiur,  ib.— the 
vest  and  sigis  deccoratlng  her  shrine,  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Africans,  239— origin  of  the  loud  cries 
In  her  temple,  240^the  panathenm  in  honour  of,  280 
— her  shrine  at  Athens,  266 — her  temple  at  Sigeum, 
274. 

Mifurva,  Alean,  her  temple  at  Tegea,  21. 

Minerva^  Assf  slan,  bar  temple  destroyed,  7. 

Mtaervth  Crastlan,  her  temple  built  t^  Dorieos,  288. 

Miiurvat  Pteonia,  94Sy  n. 

Mingrvot  Pallenian,  her  temple,  19. 

Mtnerza,  Polias,  269. 

Minerta  Potiouchos,  49,  n. 

Ifijierea,  Pronean,  30— her  temple  at  Delphi,  368. 

Minerta  Sclras,  her  temple,  400. 

Mthurra  Tiojan,  Zerzei  sacrificei  one  thoiMand  oxen 
10,391 


Miniature  works  in,  executed  ty  Ji«  ancients,  nevei 
equalled  by  the  modems,  150^  n. 

Mino»  formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  sea.  177-Hiccount  of,  363,  n.— said  to  perish  by  a 
violent  death,  ib. 

Jlfinyve,  permitted  iiy  the  Lacedemonians  to  reside  with 
them,  227— punished  by  them,  ib. — escape,  and  take 
refuge  on  l^y^etus,  228. 

Mithra,  Venus  so  called  by  the  Persians,  41. 

Mitriiatu,  preserves  Cyrus,  37. 

MilrobaieMf  governor  of  Dascylium,  reproaches  Oroetai 
176  i  fur  which  he  and  his  sun  are  put  to  death  by  Or 
ones,  179. 

Mriemphilutf  his  advice  to  Themistodes  agamst  the 
Grecian  fleet's  leaving  Salamis,  383. 

Modemt  have  never  eqtialled  the  ancients  in  engraving 
on  precious  stones,  nor  in  any  works  of  ntiniaturs, 
lSO,n. 

MaoiiMt  Pklus,  called  the  mother  of  the  Euxine,214. 

MarU,  king  of  Egypt,  variuos  mooumems  of  him,  102- 
erected  pyramids,  ib. 

JMSsri^,  the  bke,  in  Egypt,  122— hs  pyramids,  123— fish- 
ery  there,  ib. — ^how  farmed,  ib. 

McUf  why  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  121,  n. 

Mcnarckjff  arguments  in  favour  ot^  l66. 

Montjft  the  Lydians  the  first  people  on  record  who 
coined  gold  and  silver  into,  31— borrowed  in  the  reign 
of  Asychius,  king  of  Egypt,  by  pledging  the  body  of  a 
father,  117— a  coin  of  the  purest  gold  issued  by  Darius, 
233 — a  coin  of  the  purest  silver,  called  an  Aryandic, 
Issued  by  Aryandes,  ib.— in  remoter  thnes  the  families 
of  kings  had  ttt  little,  414— particulars  respecting  Its 
Invention  and  use,  lb.  n.-<-gold  and  silver,  not  permi*. 
ted  at  Laced«ihon,  ib.  n. 

MonkieSf  eaten  by  the  Zygantes  of  Africa,  242. 

MantttquUu,  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  the  Trog- 
lodyte, 238,  u. 

Jfooii,  adored  by  the  Africans,  289— adored  by  Cl%  Per 
sians,  41, 333— swine  oflbred  to,  by  the  Egyptians,  65 
—the  Lacedemonians  would  vndertake  no  enterprise 
before  H  vras  at  the  full,  311— doctrine  of  its  influence 
on  the  htunan  body  now  exploded,  316,  n.— the  time  of 
the  new  moon  preferred  in  the  East  to  begin  a  joar* 
ney,  Ibu  n. — worshipped  by  several  of  the  oriental  na- 
tions, 333,  n.— why  the  figure  of  the  moon  worn  by  the 
Arcadians  in  their  shoes,  361,  n. 

Jfoore,  western,  mode  of  their  commerce  whh  the  Nigri* 
tians,  242,  n. 

MomOamti  the  Persians  ofbr  Mcriflces  from  the  sum- 
miu  of  the  highest,  41 — oracular  temples  mostly  situ- 
ated on,  ib.  n. — a  large  one  opposite  to  Samothracla 
overtnroed  by  a  search  after  mines,  983. 

Mmimmg  for  the  dead,  time  of,  In  ancient  and  modem 
Egypt,  96^  n.    See  Funerals. 

JHuUm  never  generate  any  farther,  185,  n. ;  yet  one  said 
to  have  produced  a  young  one  at  the  siege  of  Babylon 
by  Dariusi  186 ;  and  another  at  Sardis,  337— never 
produced  In  the  district  of  Ells;  which  the  inhabi- 
tants consider  as  a  curse,  197— not  produced  in  Scy- 
thia,923. 

MummUa^  a  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  knowledge  of 
chemistry  among  the  Egyptians,  98,  n. 

Mutetf  why  their  names  annexed  to  the  books  of  Hero- 
dotos,  136,  n.— their  number,  residence  and  order,  ib 
B.— the  city  Thespia  sacred  to,  968,  n. 

Mtuict  an  bnportant  part  of  Grecian  edncatk>n,  181,  n. 

JUutiaarut  the  Argives  the  most  skilful,  in  Greece,  lb 

Myeoltf  the  lonians  assemble  on,  to  celebr  Jte  the  ^n- 
lonia,  47— victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at, 
441. 

^fcerimit,  king  of  Egypt,  wccetdj  Cbephreo,  lli-'hto 
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cquiurble  reign,  ib.-4Dtera  hii  daoghter  in  a  lieiler 

made  of  wood,  ib. — coloual  statues  of  iiis  concubines, 

1  lo'-is  informed  by  the  oracle  of  Uie  period  of  his  life, 

ib.— built  a  pyramid,  ib.— is  succeeded  bf  Asycbis,  117. 
Myeithttay  son  of  CluErus,  consecrates  a  sreatnarober  of 

sutoes  in  Oljrmpla,  364.  ' 

MylatMj  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  62. 
MyUtta,  the  Assyrian  name  for  Venus,  62. 
MyrcinttSt  given  by  Darius  to  Histieus,  247,351,  360. 
Mj/rin4ii  oppose  the  Athenians  in  taking  possession  of 

LemnoB,  but  are  compelled  to  surrender,  930. 
Myrmidonst  whence  so  called,  271,  n.— use  of  the  word 

in  English,  ib.  n. 
MyrtUy  a  faTourite  plant  with  the  ancients,  337,  n. 
ATys,  sent  by  Mardonius  to  consult  the  dlflbrent  oracles, 

413. 
MifnoTu,  injured  liy  a  wild  boar,  request  the  aisistanco 

of  Aiys,  son  of  Croesus,  12.  ^ 

Mi/*teriUf  Cabirian,  86— of  Orpheus,  96— Pythagorean, 

b.— Egyptian,  129— of  Ceres,  ib.  28S,  885. 
Myu»t  infested  by  gnats,  254,  n. 

N 

Nakedy  for  a  man  to  be  seen,  deemed  by  the  Barbarians 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  turpitude,  5. 

NamtMt  the  Lycians  take  theirs  from  their  mothers,  £3— 
no  distinction  of,  among  the  Ailantes,238 — anecdote 
of  a  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splen- 
dour of  his  name,  395,  n. — presages  drawn  from  them, 
much  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  443,  n. 

Kasamontat  78 — their  customs,  235, 340. 

NativiUe*  cast  by  the  Egyptians,  96— by  the  poets  of 
Greece,  ib. 

KaucTaU»i  courtezans  of,  generally  beautiful.  116 — 
Greeks  settle  there  by  permission.of  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  131— formerly  the  sole  emporium  of  Egypt,  ib. 

Kttumad»ut%  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Roman  shows, 
384,  n. 

Kaxo9,  the  happiest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  2B2— sunds 
out  against  a  siege  by  the  Persians,  293— the  sacred 
buildings  and  city,  burned  by  the  Persians,  307. 

Neeho,  king  of  Egypt,  first  proyed  that  Africa  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  300. 

Kecott  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  fiither,  196— makes 
the  canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  ib. — bis  military  en- 
terpriMS,  lb.— succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  ib. 

S^eptunet  horses  sacrificed  to,  66,  n.— the  Egyptians  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of,  83— worshipped  by  the  Afri- 
cans near  lake  Tritonis,  239— supposed  to  cause  earth- 
quakes, 351— and  Minerra,  said  to  have  plaiced  an  olive 
and  a  sea  in  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  392 — 
his  altar  at  the  Isthmns,  411— his  figure  erected  l^'  the 
Greeks  aAer  the  batUe  of  Plaiea,  440. 

SqOune,  Heliconian,  46. 

Kejptimej  Hippias,  393,  n. 

Ifqdfine,  Servator,  389. 

KetSt  used  in  the  east  to  cover  beds,  bjr  way  of  protection 
from  flies,  101,  d. 

Neuri,  nid  to  have  the  power  of  transforming  them- 
selves into  wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  shape 
at  pleasure,  194,  n.  218— compelled  by  serpents  to 
change  their  habiutions,  216— these  eerpenu  no  other 
than  the  Dibii,  ib.  n. 

Nichumua^  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  given  as,  by  the 
ancients,  273,  n. 

Kicoirmmut  son  of  Cncelhns,  agrees  with  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  £gina  into  their  hands,  306— flies  from 
£gina,  ib. 

Nicotautf  son  of  Bulls,  with  Aneristus,  son  of  Sperthies, 
taken  ami  put  to  death  by  the  Atbenkne,  353. 


Nighif  how  divided  by  the  Greeks  r%  Romans,  4&,  n. 

NiUy  large  additions  made  to  the  laftk  r  f  Egypt  (h>m  hi 
mud,  68— this  controverted,  ib.  n.— height  to  whish  it 
rises,  ib.  n.— does  not  divide  Asia  and  Africa,  73— iu 
branches,  ib. — ^time  of  its  inundation,  74— hypothesei 
for  explaining  the  cause  of  its  inundation,  ib.  75,  a.— 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  75~-never  has  the  beiMfitql 
rains,  TS^why  no  breese  blows  from  its  snrficc,  ih.— 
its  sources,  ib.~-ceTtainly  rises  in  Libya,  and  profasNj 
takes  a  similar  course  with  the  leter,  78— Ks  priesti, 
98— during  its  inundation,  vessels  traverse  tiic  ttldi 
and  plains,  ib.— its  course  diverted  by  Menea,  101— 
Pheron  lost  bis  sight  by  Inirling  a  javelin  into  the  vor- 
tex of  the  stream,  106— excellence  of  its  water,  137,  B. 
— no  stream  or  fountain  enters  into  it,  S03-^ihif  c» 
tradicted,  ib.  n. — he  diflerent  names,  75,  n. 

Ninevehj  its  inhabitants  fonnerly  the  first  power  in  Alia, 
33. 

Nmnut  remarkable  for  producing  horses  of  an  citiaor 
.  dinary  sise,  334,424,  n. 

KiUttBy  the  daughter  of  Apries,  sent  by  Amasis  u  liis 
own  daughter,  to  be  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  135. 

Nitocritf  queen  of  Babylon,  her  vast  works  at  BifcylAi 
56— her  tomb  opened  by  Darius,  57. 

NUocri»j  qoeen  of  Egypt,  her  stratagem  to  avenge  ber 
brother's  death,  lOS^uffocated  herseli;  ib. 

AiuA,  his  ark  considered  as  a  kind  of  temple,  120^  n. 

Noah^  the  Danube  properly  the  river  of,  2Q3,  n. 

Nomaduy  African,  237 — their  customs,  240. 

NomadMt  Scythian,  totally  unacquainted  with  agricQl* 
ture,  194. 

KonacriSf  oaths  taken  there  by  the  waters  of  Stjx,  c^b* 
sidered  by  the  Greeks  as  inviolable,  301,  n. 

iVbmms  wrote  a  volume  on  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  312,  o. 
—character  of  his  paraphrase  of  SL'John's  goipel,iiUL 


Oaih  taken  by  the  Peloponnesiane  previous  to  their  es* 

gagement  with  the  Persians  under  Mardonius.  434,  a 
Ocean,  a  bull  sacrificed  to,  by  Cleomenes,30Z.  SeeSei. 
Oceomis,  no  river  of  that  name  known  to  Herodotas,  7S. 
OctonuMtadea  deprives  his  brother  of  his  head,  313. 
OdMi  hall,  hope  of  sitting  in  it  jnspired  the  Ooihic 

warriors  with  Invincible  courage,  207,  n. 
(E&orcs,  groom  to  Darius,  Ms  ingenuity  procsra  hii 

master  the  sovereigntj  of  Persia,  166. 
CE&a««w,  a  Persian,  his  three  sons  put  to  death  by  onlci 

of  Darius,  213. 
(Ecbaxua,  of  Cardia,  with  other  Persians,  retiies  befon 

the  Greeks  to  Sestos,  447— is  sacrificed  hy  the  Apwa- 

thians  to  their  god  Pleistorus,  448. 
Qf^lccs  of  nature  performed  at  home  by  the  Egypiiuuii 

79 — out  of  doors  by  the  Greeks,  80,  n. 
Qfiprmg,  the  Persians  etteem  a  man  In  propwtioo  to 

the  number  of  his,  43. 
OirUmenUi  precious,  their  use  In  hot  climates,  310^  a. 
Oioljfcuti  son  of  Theras,  whence  his  name,  3ffi. 
Oiorpatiit  the  Amaxons  so  called  by  the  Scyihlaiu,  tli 
OUn,  of  Lycia,  the  first  Greek  poet,  199,  n.— the  word 

an  Egyptian  sacred  tenn,  lb.  n. 
OUgarct^f  argumenu  of  Bfegabynis  In  Avoor  ot,  )(<• 
Olivtf  applied  by  the  ancients  to  varioiis  •ises,  and  the 

symbol  of  diflbrent  qualities  of  the  BiInd,S8^B.— thoei 

of  the  Athenians  deemed  the  most  sacred,  9fiMbe 

Epidaurtans  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  leave  to  toki 

one  of  their  olives,  ib.— one  placed  In  the  tenpi*  o^ 

Erectheus  at  Athens,  393. 
Olympian  the  stadium  at,  said  to  have  been  meaiored by 

Hercules  to  the  length  of  she  hundred  of  hii  o«b  fee^ 

313,  n. 
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Ofym^  gamesi  the  Eleani  lend  AmhaMadora  to  conmilt 
the  EgyplktiM  on,  128 — Uwi  concerning  the  Jodges  of 
them,  2B(^  n. — mode  of  peuring  the  combaunUi  ib.  n.— 
the  prizes  frequently  transferred  by  the  conquerors, 
300,  n. — several  examples  of  entertainments  given  by 
the  conquerors  in  consequence  of  their  victory,  316)  n. 

Oijfv^nu,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therms,  260. 

OiyrUhMU,  taken  by  Arlabasus,411. 

OmenSf  from  birds,  162,  n.— fire  self-kindled  deemed  by 
the  ancients  anspiclous,  303^  n. — sneexlng  considered 
as  auspicious,  311,  n. — drawn  from  names,  much  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  442,  a. 

Onailutt  of  Salamis,  occastons  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians 
from  the  Medes,  277 — procures  assistance  from  the 
lonians,  278 — his  combat  with  Artybins,  ib. — is  slain, 
ST^yearly  sacrifices  to  him  by  the  people  of  Amn- 
thus,  ib. 

OMtmaeritua,  an  Athenian  priest,  reches  oracular  ver* 
see  before  Xerxes,  which  induced  him  to  invade 
Greece,  2EQ. 

Ofitt  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Deliana, 
198. 

OraeU  of  Abas,  in  Phocis,  14,  n.  397,  413— of  Amphi' 
araus,  15,  413-K)f  Apollo,  65,  n.  97— of  Apollo,  Isme* 
nian,  413— of  Bacchus, -348— of  Bacls,  386,  390,  404, 
430--of  Branchida,  15,  n.  49,  254 — of  the  Dead,  near 
the  river  Acheron,  273— of  Delos,  66,  n.'—ot  Delphi, 
14,  n.  16, 20^  273— ol  Diana,  97— of  Dodona,  14,  n.  86i 
87— of  Hercules,  97— of  Jupiter  Ammon,  14,  n.  16, 73, 
87,  97 — of  Jupiter  at  Meroe,  77— of  Latona,  97— of 
Rbrs,  97— of  Minerva,  97— of  Fi&tara^  in  Lycia,  66 — 
of  Thebes,  in  £gypt,88— of  Trophonius,  16,  n.  4ia 

Onules,  some  account  of,  14,  n.— oracular  temples, 
mostly  situated  on  mountains,  41,  n.— that  of  Dodona, 
the  most  ancient  of  Greece,  86— commencement  of  the 
two  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya,  87 — why  tha  name 
of  doves  given  them,  ib.«— mischiefs  of^  296^  n^— Hero> 
dotus  declares  his  faith  in  them,  999. 

€)raeUat  answers  of;  to  Alyettes,  7— to  Crossus,  16— to 
Lycurgus,  20— to  the  Lacedvmonians,  21 — to  Croesus, 
27 — Ut  the  Lydians,  29— concerning  Pkctyas,  49— to 
the  people  of  Marea  and  Apis,  74— to  Fheron,  106 — 
concerning  Psammitichus,  124 — to  ths  Siphnians,  156 
—to  Baltus,  230— to  the  Thereans,  ib.— to  Arcesi- 
lans,  231— to  Clisthenes,  264— to  Eeiion,  272— to  Cyp- 
seltts,  273 — concerning  the  Milesians,  285 — to  the 
Thracian  Dolonci,  290— to  the  Arrives,  302— to  Olau- 
cus,  306—10  the  Athenians,  364— to  the  Argives,  356 
—to  the  Cretans,  363— to  the  Spartans,  376— of  Bacis, 
concerning  the  battle  of  Salamis,  399  of  Bacis,  con- 
ceming  the  battle  of  Plates,  430. 

Onuutt  vide  Araxes. 

Ore^es,  son  of  Agamemnon,  his  body  discovered  by 
Lichas,  21. 

OrmUs,  governor  of  Sardis,  contrives  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  177— and  accomplishes  it,  178— kills  Mi- 
trobates  and  his  son,  and  a  messenger  from  Darius, 
179- by  whose  command  he  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

OTfkeu0,  myteries  of,  96— his  death,  how  revenged  by 
the  Thracians  on  their  wives,  246»  n. 

Ortltian  hymn,  sung  by.  Arion,  8— adapted  to  excite  mil- 
itary ardour,  ib  n. 

Oru»t  Apollo,  120, 125. 

Oryxta^  animals  in  Africa  so  called,  241. 

Otiri*,  worshipped  at  Fbil»  under  tho  figure  of  the 
Ethiopian  hawk,  120,  n.— with  the  Greeks,  the  same 
as  Bacchus,  ib.  n.— said  to  bo  the  seme  with  Apis, 
145)  n. 

Omb,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma,  3G0. 

Oelraasm,  first  inOicted  on  Clisthenes,  who  introdaced 
it,  966^  n.— not  always  dishonourable,  ib.  n.  399,  n. 


O/oiMs,  son  of  Pharnaqws,  suspects  Smerdis  not  to  be 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  169— and  by  ireacs  of  PhsBdyma, 
discovers  that  he  is  not,  il>. — with  six  others,  among 
whom  is  Darius,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  him,  160 
—and  kills  him  and  his  brother,  16E&— his  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  republican  government,  163— agrees  to 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  163— a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction votiad  to  him  and  his  posterity,  ib.— sent  by 
Darius  to  take  Samoa,  183^-4akes  Samoa,  and  delivers 
it  to  Syloson,  almost  without  an  Inhabitant,  186— re- 
peoples  Samos,  ib.— marries  a  daughter  of  Dariusj  279 
—is  ordered  by  Darius  with  Artaphernes  to  lead  their 
forces  into  Ionia  and  folia,  where  they  take  Claxo- 
mems  and  Cyma,  280. 

OUmea^  son  of  Sisamnes,  his  appointment  under  Darius, 
251— is  made  a  judge  by  Cambyses,  in  the  room  of  his 
frthsr,  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  corruption,  261. 

Othr^adsM,  ashamed  to  survive  three  hundred  of  his 
countrymen  in  a  combat  with  the  Argives,  killi  him- 
self; 27. 

Otien,  produced  by  the  Nile,  and  venerated  by  the 
Egyptians,  93-thelr  skins  used  by  the  BndUil  to 
border  their  garments,  219. 

Ov»d,J)anished  to  a  rude  and  uncivilised  coumry,  219^  n. 

Oxeitf  their  flesh  said  to  be  eaten  raw  from  the  living  ox 
by  the  Abysslnlans,  170^  n.— InScythia,  whhout  horns, 
19^in  a  pari  of  Africa,  walk  backwards  whilst  feed- 
ing, 238 


Pattolu9  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  forum  at  Sar- 
dis, 276— brings,  in  Its  descent  from  Tmolus,  a  quanti- 
ty of  gold  dust,  ib. 

Paetyaa  eflbcu  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians  In  ths  abssnee  of 
Cyrus,  48— informed  of  the  advance  of  an  army  againA 
him,  flies  to  Cyme,  ib.— is  delivered  up  by  the  Chhms, 
49— this  account  contradicted  by  Plntardi,  ib.  n. 

Ptfon,  various  usages  of  the  word,  945,  n. 

PaoHian9  conquer  the  Perinthians,  ib.— submit  to  ths 
Persians,  and  are  removed  to  Asia,  248— those  led 
captive  by  Megabyzus,  by  the  encouragement  of  Aris* 
tagoras  return  to  Ptoonia,  276^ 

Pmntmg,  probably  known  4n  Egypt  in  the  first  ages, 
but  no  painter  there  of  celebrity,  133,  n.— date  of  hs 
origin,  ib.  n.— relics' of  ancient  painting,  beautiful,  ib. 
n.— an  excellent  subject  proposed  for  an  historic 
painting,  186»  n. 

Paltatine,  Syrians  of;  borrowed  the  custom  of  circum 
cision  from  Egypt,  103. 

Palm,  common  in  Babylonia,  e^process  of  hs  cul- 
tivation in  Babylonia,  ib.— why  called  Phoenix,  9^  n. 
a  type  of  the  resurrection,  ib^  n. 

Pott,  how  reprssented  by  the  Mendeslans,  84— in  the 
Egyptian  language,  the  name  fiir  a  goat,  lb.— esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  120— 
the  son  of  Penelope  and  BSercnry,  121— his  appearance 
to  PhidlpiMes,  310 — his  temple  on  mount  Purthentois, 
ib.  n.— a  temple  erected  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  ib. 

PantUhetuai  *  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  S60L 

Pangaua,  the  mount,  948. 

Paniomut,  his  severs  punishment  \ty  Hermetlmus,  407. 

PoiMomiMn,  4(V— probably  suggested  to  MHton  his  idee 
of  his  Psnderaonhim,  283,  n. 

PatUaUm,  destroyed  by  Crasus,  31. 

Pamiieapa,  the  river,  iu  course,  201 

PanMet,  in  disgrace,  puu  an  end  to  his  life,  379L 

Paptft  its  invention  and  improvement,  261,  n. 

PofMagonimiMi  their  cavalry  esteemed,  37iD^  n. 

Aqgyrus,  converted  by  the  anclenin  to  varlousnsep,  \{S\ 
n.— now  scarce  in  Egypt*  Ib.  n. 
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Pariantf  always  accoantad  peo|4e  of  good  waie,  233,  n. 
— 4heir  method  of  resuning  peaee  to  the  MHoalan*,  lb. 
boflieged  by  MUtladeii  3ia 

PariMt  wired  with  Helen,  and  aent  to  Proteof  at  Mem- 
phie,  107.   See  Alexander,  son  of  Priam. 

Pamaa&u9f  parUctdara  concerning,  387,  n. 

Parotf  marble  of,  of  inimitable  whiteneaa,  155,  n. — 
always  preferred  bgr  tha  ancient  sculptors,  962,  n. 

Pamade,  the  Persians  will  not  believe  It  ever  was 
committed,  43. 

ParthenitUj  mount,  whence  so  called,  310^  n. 

Patarbemi9f  his  nose  and  ears  cot  off  by  order  of 
Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  137. 

Pau§ama9i  son  of  Cleombrotus,  aspired  to  the  snve- 
reignty  of  Greece,  S63— conducts  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans against  the  Persians,  421 — engages  with  the  F«r- 
slans  at  Platea,  435— and  is  Tictorious,  lb.— conse- 
crates a  vessel' of  brass  on  his  victory  at  Platea,  312, 
and  n.— protecu  the  concubine  of  Pharandates,  438— 
his  reply  to  Lampon,  439— receives  a  tenth  of  the  plun* 
der  at  Platea,  440— his  words  to  the  Oreclan  leaders, 
on  the  luxury  of  the  Persians,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Greeks,  ib. 

Pauwi  M.  a  lalse  quotation  of  his,  909,  n. 

Peltugituut  their  langua«fe,  17— the  Oreclan  figure  of 
Mercury  derived  from  thorn,  89— worshipped  the  gods 
by  no  name,  ib. — expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians, 
319— those  who  setUed  at  Leronos  surprise  the  Athen- 
ian females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana ; 
carry  many  of  them  to  Lemnos,  and  make  them  their 
concubines,  330— put  their  children  to  death,  and  then 
determine  to  kill  their  mothers,  lb.— their  earth,  cattle, 
and  wives,  cursed  with  sterility,  lb. — ^by  command  of 
the  oracle,  go  to  Athens,  and  engage  to  submit  to  what- 
ever satis&ction  the  Athenians  shall  propose,  ib. — 
agree  to  surrender  Lemnos  to  the  Athenians,  on  terms 
which  are  accomplished  by  Mlltlades,  lb.— derivation 
of  their  name,  30O,  n. 

PekptdOf  the  descendants  of  Agamemnon,  why  so  call- 
ed, 200;  n. 

Pelopormese,  defended  l>y  the  Orseks  again*  Xerxes, 
397. 

PelcpomuaiaMf  their  oath  at  the  Isthmus,  previous  to 
their  engagement  with  the  Persians,  434,  n.— aAerthe 
battle  of  Mycale,  return  to  Greece,  447. 

Ptlunum,  Sennacherib's  army  put  to  flight  there,  119. 

Peruug,  the  river,  formed  of  several  rivers,  361. 

Pentathlon^  various  opinions  of,  307. 

Perdicaut  manner  of  his  obtaining  tha  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, 413. 

Petfumetf  particulars  concerning,  141,  n.  210,  n. 

PeriandeTf  son  of  Cypselus,  7— some  account  of  him,  162, 
n. — sends  300  children  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be  made 
eunuchs,  152 — kills  his  wife,  ib.— banishes  his  son  Ly- 
cophron,  ib. — takes  Epidaurus,  and  makes  Procles 
his  prisoner,  13^— invites  his  son  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,  who,  with  much  persuasion  accepts  It,  but  Is 
killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  164— his  crDeliy,273. 

PcnWce,  his  mother,  being  pregnant,  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  Hon,  318. 

PiHraMcaut  conquered  by  the  Paonians,  245— conquer- 
ed by  the  Persians  under  Megabyaus,  Ib. 

PeneuMt  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  In  the  Grecian 

■mythology,  99,  n.— no  other  than  the  sun,  lb.  n.— visit* 

ed  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  from  Africa  the 

Gorgon's  head,  ib. — ^had  no  mortal  fiither,  291— said 

by  the  Persians  to  be  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  29S. 

Peraioj  iu  increasing  empire,  14— disagreement  between 
the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  history  of,  15S,  n.— divided  by 
Darius  Into  provinces,  167 — Its  satrapies,  Ib. — Its  an- 
nuat  revenue  under  Darius,  169L 


Pfraums, clothed  whh  skins,  29— dnnk  water  only. T%  • 
haughty  but  poor,  S9— not  ceruln  whether  their  </• 
lect  the  same  with  that  of  the  Medea,  36,  n.— all  iDcir 
words,  exprrssive  of  personal  or  other  diiiinctiMt, 
terminate  In  the  Doric  san,  the  same  with  the  lonka 
aigma,  43— all  their  names  end  alike,  44— have  do  Mr 
tues,  temfdea,  nor  altars,  41 — sacrifice  to  Jcve  oa 
mountains,  ib.— their  deities,  ib.— mode  of  wor*hip,fi^ 
72,  n. — their  festivals,  42-Hlrink  wine  prnfasely,  ib— 
deliberate  on  the  weightiest  matters  when  wann  with 
wine,  but  re-consider  them  on  the  morrow,  lb.— thrir 
salutations,  lb.— esteem  themselves  above  the  rr«  of 
mankind,  lb.— fond  of  foreign  manners,  lb.— lcan»d« 
passion  for  boys  from  Greece,  ib. — have  a  plnntlity  of 
wives,  43,  190— esteem  a  man  In  proportion  to  Uw 
number  of  his  offspring,  43— mode  of  edncatlag  ibeir 
children,  43,  160,  n.— pot  none  to  death  for  a  sio^ic 
offence,  43— will  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  kilkd 
his  parent,  Ibi— abhor  felsehood,  43,  160;  n.-their 
opinion  of  the  leprosy,  43-^are  averse  towhhepigeoDS, 
ib. — venerate  all  rivers,  ib. — custom  of  the  magi  villi 
respect  to  inierment,  44— enclose  their  dead  la  wax, 
and  then  place  them  In  the  ground,  lb. — never  tmn 
their  dead,  140— burying  alive  a  common  custom  with 
them,  348— their  magi,  44 — their  method  of  providiag 
themselves  with  water  in  the  Syrmn  deseiis,  l37-«aA- 
nessoftheir  sculls  attributed  to  their  use  ofturbaas,  I3B 
—their  kings  drank  no  water  but  that  of  the  Choaji«s, 
67 — hold  the  sons  of  sovereigns  in  the  greatest  rev»> 
rence,  140— their  king  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  11^- 
places  of  residence  of  their  monarchs  after  the  redue* 
tlon  of  Babylon,  187,  n. — the  treasures  of  their  Hag 
deposited  at  Susa,  23&— on  the  death  of  their  prince, 
his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  io  the  prince  or 
the  public,  297— law  respecting  those  who  gave  adrics 
to  the  king,  325,  n.— adoration  always  paid  to  their 
kings,  by  those  admitted  to  their  presence,  S5B,  a.- 
venerate  fire,  140— extinguish  fire  throughout  Penia 
on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  ib.  n. — their  longett 
period  of  life,  142— had  amongst  them  a  distinetioa  of 
nobility,  163,  n.-their  native  race  small  and  ufily,  lOi 
n. — beauty  of  their  ladies  now  a  constant  theow  cf 
praise,  lb.  n.— their  arms  and  dress,  27,  311— vttf 
their  hair  long,  258^  285— whence  their  name,  33^- 
almost  always  comprehended  by  Berodotus  andcdwr 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Modes,  372— aoM> 
dote  of  a  POrslan,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the 
splendour  of  his  name,  396,  n.— swiftness  of  their  tnes> 
sengers,  401— why  they  considered  the  Greeks  ai  their 
public  enemies,  2— engagement  with  the  Lydians.  9B 
—under  Cyrus,  revolt  against  the  Modes,  40— uki 
Astyages  prisoner,  and  destroy  the  greater  part  of  Ui 
army,  40— and  thus  get  possession  of  Aib,  41~frt 
possession  of  Phocea,  6(i-some  of  them  put  lo  tlw 
sword  by  the  Massacetas,  64— attack  and  beat  the  Mai- 
sageia  in  a  sute  of  intoxication,  ib.— paid  no  trilwu 
to  Darius,  160— besiege  Barce,  243— enter  Barce  by 
stratagem,  and  surrender  it  to  the  power  of  Plwrtii' 
ma,  244 — seven  Persians  sent  by  Megabyzus,  to  require 
of  Amyntaa  earth  and  water  in  the  name  of  Dtiios, 
249— which  are  granted,  and  they  are  entcrtaioed  by 
Aroyntas,  ib.— but,  for  their  Indecency  towards  lonM 
Macedonian  women,  are  put  to  death  by  stratascai, 
250— defeat  the  lonlans  at  Ephesus,  276— obtain  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Cyprians,  278— defeat  the  Ca- 
rians  on  the  banks  of  the  Bdarsyaa,  279'agaio  defeat 
the  Carians,  together  with  the  Milesians,  280— fall  io* 
to  an  ambuscade  of  the  Carians,  and  lose  a  vast  num- 
ber, ib.— roui  the  lonlans,  besiege  Miletus,  and  lake 
and  plunder  it,  285— make  themselves  masten  of  Ca* 
ria,  988-ln  a  batUe  with  HisUvus,  uke  him  prisoasr 
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■ad  day  th«  enaler  part  of  bl8roreei,289— Uke  Chioa, 
L«abo«,  Tenedofl,  and  the  Ionian  eiUei  on  the  continent, 
lb.— born  th«  city  of  the  Nazlans,  307— twaiege  Carya- 
toil  which  autre  ndera  to  them,  306 — get  poaaeaalon  of 
Eretiia,  piUaffe  and  bum  Ha  templea ,  and  make  the  peo- 
pie  alavea,  809 — aall  to  Atliea,  and  are  conducted  by 
Hippiaa  to  Marathon,  lb. — are  defeated  at  Marathon 
bf  the  Athenlana  aaalated  by  the  Flateans,  313— retlra 
lo  Aala,  314— their  loaa  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Marap 
dwn,  lb.— march  onder  the  command  of  Xerzea  agalnat 
thfO  Athenians,  308 — furpaaa  all  the  reat  of  Xerzee' 
mmj,  341— their  band  called  Immortal  defeated  by  the 
Lacadwnonlan8,373— their  fleet  auflbra  lo  a  storm  near 
EabdBa,  391— their  joy  on  hearing  that  Xerxes  was 
Master  of  Athens,  406 — their  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  lb.— their  station  In  the 
army  of  Mardonius  at  Platea,4QS— are  dissuaded  by 
Cyrus  from  removing  to  a  better  country,  449. 

pgrwam,  Philip  of  Crotona  honoured  by  the  Egesta  for 
the  accomplishments  of  his,  3S7. 

PervigiUoj  obsenred  principally  Inhonoarof  Ceresand 
Venus,  210^  n. 

Ptialum,  a  mode  of  banishment,  399,  n. 

Phaierum,  plundered  by  the  ^Inete,  969— the  naval 
troops  of  Xerxes  arrive  at,  398. 

PhaUu9f  consecration  of;  85|  n.— lu  uae  In  the  sacrifice 
of  Bacchus,  uqght  the  Greeks  by  Melampns,  ib. 

Phane^t  of  Haticarnassus,  pursued  by  order  of  Amasis, 
but  escapes,  136— his  sons  pot  to  death  Inhissight,  13& 

Phartmdaieat  son  of  Teaapes,  his  concubine  seeks  pro* 
tecilon  from  Pausaniaa,  43S. 

JHUamachuB  orders  the  legs  of  his  horse  to  be  cut  off,  342, 
andn. 

Pka^UuM  fits  out  a  vessel  at  hla  privata  expense,  to  as> 
sist  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  391)  n. — thrice  victorious 
at  the  Pythian  games,  391. 

Pkemiut,  the  most  ancient  rhapsodist  on  record,  964,  n. 

Phetiidatu,  asserted  by  the  Persians  to  have  been  the 
original  exclursofconiantlon  between  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  I — exported  to  Argos  the  prodncs  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  Ib. — the  head  of  all  the  nations  of 
Asia,  2,  n.— borrowed  clrcumclaion  from  Egypt,  l(D— 
those  who  are  connected  wHh  Greece  do  not  use  cir- 
cumcision, lb.— refuse  to  assist  Caml>yses  against  the 
Carthaginians,  141— sent  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  to 
penetrate  the  northern  ocean,  and  sail  round  Africa, 
200 — introduced  letters  In  Greece,  261— the  loolans 
obtain  a  victory  over  them  oflT  Cyprus,  278 — bum  the 
cliieioftheByxantlansandChalcedonians,  and  reduce 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  Chersonese,  except  Cardia, 
290— arriving  off  Tenedos,  pursue  and  take  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Milliades,  and  conduct  hto  son  to  Darius, 
292— their  sagacity  In  making  trenches  for  the  army 
of  Xerxee,  39— with  the  Egyptians,  have  the  care  of 
transporting  provisions  for  Xerxes'  army.  In  his  expe- 
dition to  Greece,  330— supply  'Xerxes  with  a  number 
of  veasels,  3tt — of  diflTerent  countries,  lb.  n.— several 
executed  by  order  of  Xerxes,  403. 

PfUntinu,  inother  of  Aressilaus,  on  requesting  an  army 
of  Euelthon,  receives  a  gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with 
wool,  232 — on  her  son's  death,  applies  to  Aryandes  to 
revenge  his  cause,  lb.— who  delivers  all  the  land  and 
sea  Ibrces  of  Egypt  to  hsr.  command  against  the  Bar* 
ceans,  233— crucifies  such  of  the  Barceans  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  her  son,  241— perishes 
miserably  in  Egy)^  Itx 

PtUranf  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  fether  Sesnstris,  105 
—loses  his  eyes,  lb.— and  recovers  them,  106— burus  a 
numtier  of  women,  ib. — is  succeeded  by  Proteus,  ib. 

Phid^dtMt  P^n  appears  to,  commanding  him  to  re- 
prove the  Athenians,  310— arrives  at  Sparta,  on  the 
•tcond  day  of  his  departure  from  Athens,  31 1. 


Philip  of  Cmtona,  son  of  Butacidcs,  his  adventures,  2S7 
— honoured  fur  his  accompUihments  of  person,  ib. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  method  of  preventing  pride  and 
insitlence  in  himself,  307,  n. 

PhilUi§t  pyramids  called  af^ar,  114. 

Philocypru§f  prince  of  Soli,  celebrated  In  verse  ty  So- 
lon, 279. 

PhoemmB,  the  first  of  the  Creeks  who  made  long  voy- 
ages, 60— atucked  l*y  Harpagii8»  desert  Phocva,  and 
proceed  to  Cyrnus,  ib.— obtain  a  Cadmean  victory,  61 
— quit  Cvraus,  and  retirs  to  Kheglum,  ib. — build  the 
city  Hyela,  ib. 

J^oeeeaut  their  method  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  ths 
Tbessalians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopyls,  365 — their 
stratagem  agalnat  the  Theaaallans,  3B6— fortitude  of 
their  women  In  an  atuck  by  the  Thesaalians,  ib.  n.— 
In  defiance  of  the  Thessallans,  refuse  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Greece,  3B7 — their  country  overran  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  ib. — their  valour,  on  a  report  that  they  were 
about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  423. 

Phcmix,  a  sacred  bird  in  Egypt,  rarely  seen,  93— incre- 
dible story  of  Its  burying  Its  parent,  lb. 

PhaniifituB  stream,  371. 

Phraortesi  king  of  the  Medes,  his  ambitious  views,  33— 
perishes  in  an  excursion  against  the  Aasyrians,  ib. 

Phnmima,  daughter  of  Etearchus,  is  ill-treated  by  hsr 
step>mother,  230 — delivered  by  her  fether  to  Themi 
son,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  becomes  the  concnbine 
of  Potymnestus,  by  whom  he  haa  BaUus,  ib. 

Phrygian*  tAeemo^  by  the  Egyptians  more  ancient  than 
themselves,  67 — said  to  •n})y  the  greatest  abundance 
of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's  produce,  238 — reported  lo 
be  the  oldest  of  mankind,  340,  n.  67,  n.— their  religious 
madness  ind  effeminacy,  97,  n. 

PhrynichtUt  the  poet,  fined  for  representing  the  capture 
ofMiletu8,986. 

Phya,  a  Pseaniean  woman,  near  four  cubits  high.  In  ths 
character  of  Minerva,  introduces  Pisistratus  Inta 
Athens,  19. 

PhylaruMt  a  hero  of  Del|)hi,  389. 

Phylaeuai  son  of  Histicus,  rewarded  by  Xerxes,  401. 

Phyaieiatu,  in  Egypt,  are  confined  to  one  disease,  97— 
anciently  hired  for  a  whule  chy  by  the  year,  180^  n. — 
feea  of  the  ancients,  for  single  Incidental  visits,  ver> 
Inconsiderable,  lb.  n.— of  Crutona,  most  eminent,  181— 
of  Cyrene,  most  eminent,  next  to  thi>se  of  Croiuna,  ib. 
— Egyptian,  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darius,  but 
pardoned  through  the  Intercession  of  Democedes,  ib. 

Pitrrtt  Eustace  de  Su  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  siegs 
of  Calais,  by  Edward  III.  441,  n. 

PigearUf  the  Persians  have  an  a  version  to  white  ones, 
43. 

PigmieBf  a  race  of,  in  Africa,  78. 

Pillar  J  erected  by  Cncsus,  to  define  tlie  botindarlts  of 
Phrygla  and  Lydia,331. 

Pillan  erected  for  variuus  uses  in  sarlicr  ages,  284,  n. 

Pindar,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  148. 

Pines,  to  destroy  like,  a  proverb  denoting  a  final 
destruction,  291,  n. 

PirttuM,  the  most  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians,  401,  o. 

PiramiSt  colossal  figures  at  Thebes,  so  called,  190. 

PiMtratida  repel  the  Lacedasroonlans,  263— but  in  a 
second  engagement  are  compelled  by  them  to  retire 
from  Athens,  ib. — use  unremiuiug  end%avours  to  eri* 
mlnate  the  Athenians,  307 — persuade  Xerxes  to  in- 
vade Greece,  322. 

Pisittratuti  son  of  Hippocrales,.17--by  stratagem  obtains 
the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  lb.— -Is  expelled  from 
Athens,  but  restoitu,  16— marries  the  daughter  of 
Megacles,  ib.— flies  to  Eretria,  ib.— wKh  assists  nee 
seizes  on  Marathon,  19— his  moderation,  lb  n.  —a  third 
time  master  of  Athens,  ib.— the  first  collector  of  Uo* 
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mer'fl  works,  19,  n.— parifles  DeloB,  90--famoiig  for 
collecting  books,  290,  n.— his  reproof  to  the  ldle,3QB^  n. 

Pit  of  puniehmenl,  the  Atheoiaos  threw  Um  people  of 
Darius  into,  361. 

Pittuu,  the  nane  has  aflurded  exerciss  for  much  critV 
cism,  IM,  D. 

Pitdi  drawa  frixn  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  Zaryn- 
thttS,a4S. 

PiUacut  of  Mltylene,  a  memorable  mjiag  of,  9. 

Plagutf  caused  bj  the  Tspoure  in  Egypt,  94,  o. 

PlfOM-IrM,  of  g(4d,  presented  by  Pjrthins  to  Darhis,  330 
— a  beautiful  one  In  Lydia,  ordered  by  £erxss  to  be 
adoroed  with  chalos  of  gold,  and  the  gwrd  of  It  assign- 
ed  to  one  <^the  Immortal  band,  331. 

Plateot  a  colony  sent  there  by  the  Thereans,  229 ;  ano- 
ther  account  of  this,  230--difli)rettt  ways  of  writing 
the  name,  ib.  n.~Qreeks  arrive  at|  426~batlle  of,  436. 

Plattmna  join. the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  in  return  for 
farmer  assistance  sgaiost  the  Thebans,  312— limks  de- 
termined between  them  and  the  Thebans,  ib. 

PUdgWf  the  Nasamones  pledge  their  word  by  drinking 
alternately  from  each  other's  hands,  83S— the  only  ce- 
remony observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algertnes, 
lb.  n.— rise  of  the  phrase, "  HI  pledge  you,"  ib.  n. 

PteittoruM,  the  god  of  the  Apsinthians,  448. 

Plinyj  his  mistake  of  the  words  of  Herodotus,  174,  n. — 
his  misuke  respeaing  the  Troglodyts,  838,  n. 

Plutarcht  his  essay  against  Herodotus,  %  n.— a  passsge 
hi,  amended,  197,  n. — Insunce  of  the  weakness  of  his 
tract  against  Herodotus,  in  point  of  argument,  275,  n. 
—instance  of  his  malignity  against  Herodotus,  respect- 
ing the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n. 

PoUt  received  by  the  Qreeks  from  the  Bal^lonians,  106. 

PoUmarchf  his  ofBce,  312,  n.  364,  n. 

PolyanuM,  his  Stratagemata  recommsnded  to  young  stu- 
dents in  Greek,  225,  n. 

PeiycraUa^  son  of  JEaees,  at  war  whh  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, 149— his  prosperity,  ib. — ^follows  the  advice  of 
Amasis,  and  casts  into  the  sea  a  most  valuable  seal 
ring,  lib ;  recovers  It,  Ib. ;  and  In  consequencf  loses 
the  alliance  of  Amasis,  lb.— the  Lacedamonians  under^ 
take  an  expedition  apUnst,  Jb. — compels  the  Laced»- 
monians  to  retreat  from  the  siege  of  Samos,  164— an 
arUflce  used  by  him,  lb. — his  death  contrived  t^  One- 
tes,  177~his  daughter's  Tision  previous  to  his  death, 
ITS— is  put  to  a  miserable  death,  ib.— filled  Greece 
with  the  ministers  of  voluptuousness,  160^  n. 

Potjfdamut  encounters  three  Persians  at  once,  and 
slays  them  all,  316,  n. 

Polygamy^  arguments  against,  lOC^  n.~iu  ill  eflbcts 
visible  among  the  Turks,  lb.  n. 

Ponuj  stone  of,  262,  n.  [43r. 

Po&idoniua  dislinguisbed  himsslf  at  the  baUle  of  Platea, 

pMt9j  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Boman,  4(MJ  n. 

PoUdaa  besieged  by  Ailabasus,  411. 

Praaian»,  their  habitations  and  manners,  349. 

ProMy  lake,  a  mine  on  \ki  banks  produced  Alexander  a 
talent  a  day,  Ib. 

PndietieuM^  uses  made  of  a  belief  in,  by  poets  of  all 
ages,  308^  n. 

PrgmupsM,  |iis  son  killed  in  hto  siglit  by  Cnssns,  147— 
after  a  eonfossloo  of  having  killed  Smerdis,  kills  him- 
sell;  102. 

Ptwt  of  the  mis,  96— svery  high  priest  In  Egypt  pUces 
in  a  temple  a  wooden  figure  of  himself,  120— and  sol- 
dier, the  only  rank  honourably  distinguished  In 
Egypt,  128— and  king,  anciently  united  in  tlM  same 
person,  by  the  Spartans,  295. 

Prietteegm  of  Dodona,  87. 

Prinee$  of  the  East,  their  lofty  titles,67,  n. 

PrincM  of  the  Spartans,  dlsUngulsbed  by  thsm  by  many 
honouraUs  piivilsgss,  296. 


Print^tUgf  imo,  a  good  and  a  bad,  held  by  the  ngi, 
163,  n. 

Pri9oMn  of  vrsr,  their  vari<.«s  treaunem  in  dUkieot 
agas,  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  !49,  n. 

ProeUsf  how  discovered  by  the  LacednnonlUM  to  ta 
the  yottAgest  son  of  Arisiodemni,  991— at  variince 
whh  his  brother  through  lifo,  ib. 

Prodigi0»f  collection  o£  by  Julius  Obsequeus,  S,  d.- 
generally  pivcede  the  calamities  of  any  city  orasikn, 
288— beHm  the  defoat  of  the  Chlatts  by  Histico^lbi^ 
one  of  a  trsmnlous  motion  at  Deloe^  308— oae  it  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  approaeli  of  Xerxes'  arar, 


Pr^enimt  of  lathsrs,  followed  hy  their  sons,  annc 
the  LacedMnonians,  as  fn  Egypt,  297. 

Pnpanti*,  hs  breadth  and  length,  Sia 

Prossiytwa,  called  Auxesia,  2GB^  n.—Atfaenlafi  rilH  is 
honourof,39S. 

PfoUaOam,  his  temple  in  Blaos,  331— hit  wealth  frm 
dulently  uken  frum  ElsKia,  and  his  tomb  ftripl  tfki- 
tayctss,  447. 

Prote«9t  succeeds  Pheron,  106 — the  nsme  with  Oskii 
and  Canobus,  ib.— no  antlqtae  fignre  of  hhm,  ibw  a.  -da 
tains  Helbn,  107— restores  Helen  to  Menelaua,  108- 
is  succeeded  by  Bhampslnltus,  109. 

PiroMrfts,  the  meaning  of  many  English  ones,  to  be  dlv 
covered  in  the  customs  and  language  of  Grascs  and 
Rome,  281,  n. 

Pnmemi,  their  oflce,  296t  n. 

Prytanetf  their  office,  966,  n. 

prytaneum  of  Athens,  46— «f  several  placss,  ib-  n.~)u 
derivation,  370,  n. 

p9ammmutu»t  son  of  Amasis,  and  king  of  Egypt,  l39--a 
prodigy  during  his  reign,  ib.— trial  of  his  dispoaltioB 
vrhen  uken  captire  by  Gambyaes,  139— livM  v^ 
Cambyses,  140 ;  but  revolts  against  him,  and  if  pot  to 
death,  lb. 

PaoiiMiM,  king  of  Egypt,  sueceedn  his  fotbsr,  126-if 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aprles,  127. 

PaaumiiiehMu,  kii«  of  Egypt,  pravnfls  on  the  ScytUaai 
to  retire  from  Egypt,  34— his  mode  of  discovertegeiko 
were  the  most  ancient  f^pia,  67— ssM  to  have  aacer- 
Uined  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  7C— pours  a  Ubatiea 
from  his  helmet ;  is  deprived  of  a  consMerafalepaitor 
his  power  by  the  other  eleven  kings  of  Egypt,  aad  cc«- 
fined  to  the  marshes,  1M — consults  the  orseh  of  U- 
tona,  lb.— with  the  assistance  of  some  loafana  afti 
Carians,  vanquishes  the  eleven  kings,  ib.— bailditlM 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  at  Memphli^aadafl 
edifice  for  Apis,  ib.— rewardsthe  loniansandCkriaDS, 
lb.— spends  twentffline  Tears  In  the  siege  of  Aaotm, 
126— is  succeeded  by  his  son  Necos,  196. 

payflf,  their  expedition  against  the  south  wind,  SS— 
celebrated  for  managing  serpents,  ib.  n. 

Ptniot  battle  of,  M. 

Puni»hment  by  death,iDever  inflicted  by  the  TMkiufx 
a  single  ofihnca,  43— severe,  In  what  casesalloutd  bj 
the  Persians,  ib.— by  death,  not  allowed  by  Sabacof  la 
Egypt,  for  fifty  yaars,  117— capkal,  always  iafileted  t^ 
the  Lacedamonlans  by  night,  927— Aihenhta  pit  <^Sl* 

PmpU,  Pythemus  habited  in,  to  get  a  number  of  ^ar- 
tans  together,  47— pantcularly  aflhctsd  by  wdises,  ttx 
n.-M)f  the  ancients,  142,  n.  406^  n. 

Pygargi,  probably  quadrupeds,  941,  n. 

Pyramida  of  Memphis,  69— on  the  side  of  Egyptttowstdc 

'  Libya,  70— of  Egypt,  Injured  by  an  acrid  maaer  txwir 
Ing  from  the  soil,  71— erected  by  Moerls,  lOS— cnoaid' 
end  by  Voluire  as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  ofiheE^TP' 
tians,  111,  n.— the  diflbrant  ustos  for  which  tk»7  ara 
supposed  to  have  been  eftcted,  112,  n.— th»  peit  on* 
built  by  Cheops  a  work  of  twemy  years,  ib ;  ha  di- 
mensions, ib.  n. ;  mode  of  hs  constroctioD,  lb;  s«* 
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. JM  of  CIM  fM^DMhvUoa  of  Cbeopi*  dftoghter,  ib. 
._ J  btfHi  by  OKiphrMh  1(4— not  tbe  gepolchrM  of 
ChMpf  and  ClMpkreB,  lor  wtiom  they  ^rtn  deilgbed, 
lb  B.«<MM  tallt  bgr  MycflHiioi;  lU— oM  of  brick, 
MiH  bgr  A^cMii  I17->kk  the  lake  Bforto,  t«M>f 
Xfyfiii  AiNMfly  tafi  foekif  6%  n* 

«td  trvlglu  tAd  iMMtna  ioio  OMee»,  Sir ,  n. 

i'^lUMir*'^'**  go  vwttor  of  Mllttili,  90. 

pjpMcf,  MD  of  lielMnoia,  grMifly  dMIncafdiM  kimaelf 
ag»-firMBi^rid  by  tli)»  PMIflM  far  Ills  i^Mtt,  tfid  re- 
ikifid  iiAio  M^eoaatryi  lb.  ML 

^CMt*.   flee  Belfhf. 

-  ^^Mff  ttelf  odke»  Sf6b 

J^dlnii,  *>a  oT  Ai7«rM«Mtaiiit  XefNt  nA  h\»  aftny, 

»  vMi  pmA  imgiMiMtiL^t  uaA  engagei  to  tdpply  him 
•Ml  WBOey  fiir  tbe  li]MiiteDiiil^,SMI— givee  I>i#iu0 
•  pUae4Mei|  attd  «  viae  of  goMK  fb^^tn  return  In  hie 
llbenliiy,idpnNnwd  by  X«ntee  with  eeten  dMos' 

•  <ad  itfM«iBeteyan-HW|iieii«  of  Xenet  to  diepebee 
#iih  tfM  picMMto  of  Me  etietl  eon  In  MeOreclao  ex- 
Mdlilon,ae»-4l«  body  of  Mi«ldedtd0Bl%t7  oMierol 

leme,  dMdedfn  t#o,  lb. 


0HtiU  of  figrpW»  ffvtt  deUcecy,  fB»  a 


JMU;  MuHBt  «f  tftm  wofd,  wh«li  Med  by  in  MMof 

to  •  perebn  above  him,  SB,-tt. 
Mdt§  ef  tortihetr  AthenleB,  in  Keriotf  of  Tan,  S  O^in 

IMMMV  cCtMrtootf  deMes,  lb.  n. 
ArfM,  iende  In  Egypt  neter  fenHixed  by,  73— frile  but 

Midom  In  Egypt,  lb.  B.^vnltoown  in  Ethiopia,  ^5— 

Ihii  eootredleted,  lb.  n.-eft  the  Egyptian  Thebeeapro. 

digy,  138  -none  (or  ietten  yean  in 7befa|1tS^ne>rer 

fbtlfl  In  somef  pani  of  Alirica,  lit 
JMOm,  what,  85,  n.  IW. 
JltloMtf  MM,  neceaAlty  of,  ML 
.M%Ani,  the  anehmtt  remaiMMy  ecfvpidoai  In  ewry 

lhfcif*wM6h  regarded^  6g^  B.— without  it  the  conduct 

BlwayelrrejSular,  tgO,  n.-^  the  fkgans  how  best  ex« 
.     f)lhlned,87I^B. 
Amemler',  a  word  memombte  In  Engllsb  Riftory^  aOT, 

n. 
MUpaUtf  eBMB  by  thv  Troglodytss,  08. 
M^mbUe,  afgBlneMelB  Ikveof  ot,  Ml 
RaumHiami  the  plMuiix  a  type  of,  98^  n. 

I,  paid  by  the  EgypiiaiiBto  age,  g^—HlIng  froth 
leeHae  to  be  a  prsirtif Inf  maiK  of  reference 

every  where,  lb.  n. 
JhiMBtl  of  merit,  an  ancient  mode  of,  Ifl,  tt. 
Jgyilftaifij  SB  on  colleaed  by  the  Ferslans  at  Ardarlc* 

«a|8tt. 
MkamfuMkmt  king  of  EgyflC,  sttcee^Oi  Proteus,  108— 

consinieiB  an  edMce  for' hie  riches,  lb.— remarkable 

story  of  two  thtofev  who  prtvately  entered  his  trea- 

swy,  H>.   deswBded  beacath  the  earth,  110— jdays  at 

dioe  wMi  Gem,  ib.^ls  ioecssded  by  Cheops,  111. 
•JUjyeedlfsfi,  etynnlogy  of  the  word,  984,  B.-^«nns  ac- 

eoiMM  vt,  ib.  B. 
Hfk^uffi,  whence  its  name,  987,  n. 
JusrfeSi  some  accovnt  of,  8H,  n. 
JBbed^prfSi  Ae  eoaiteaan,  116^-8lnibo's  accMint  of,  lb.  n. 
MkmmM,  SOB  ofPhileus,  a  sktlftll  arthiteet,  158. 
Miekm  of  IndivfclsBis  tn  more  ancient  times,  886^  n. 
JKmv^hhl,  Babylonian,  CV-ofRilyenNes,  ISO^  b. 
aiHt%  VBBSiBfeSd'by  the  PsniaBB^daL 


Kizgivy  David,  rfiaBiiei^  of  his  death,  183,  n. 

i2o6e»,  the  ancient  custom  In  oriental  countries,  of  git 
hif  them  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  siill  prevails,  I6S,  B 

ItonMne,  less  teneclons  of  their  national  dignity  than  the 
Greeks,  I,  n.— a  portion  of  Lacedwmonian  mumerf 
commmlcaied  to  them,  98,  n.— learned  their  gamee 
and  c6mbats  from  the  Tyrrhenians,  or  Euruscins,  34 
B.— ftr  seveii^  years  hsid  no  statue  or  paintlBg  of  the 
deity  In  their  temples,  41,  n.— carried  the  an  of  em- 
balmhig-  to  greater  perfiwtloft  than  the  Egyptians,  9r, 
n.-4beif  toethod  of  disposing  their  army,  194,  n.— 
the  art  of  ewhnmlBg  a  material  part  of  thoir  education, 
402,  n^-ibe  emperors  obtained  repoiakloa  froni  tiM. 
success  e^  their  lieoienants,  408k  n^their  religion  cbB 
Itived  to  threw  the  oKief  Influence  of  aOhbv  into  the 
hands  of  the  belter  aott,  987,  n. 

Jibsamemi;  qoeen  of  the  Lootbards,  her  story  reseinblts 
theft  of  Oahdnules,  4,  a. 

Awe,  a  species  of,  in  Macedonia  iiavlng  sixty  Ieave8,41,4 

BunmiHg  10  attack  an  enemy,  practised  by  the  Oreefr 
flrsi  at  fhs  baftl»  of  Marathon,3ia 


Ssteeas,  king  of  Ethiopia,  maatar  of  Egypt  fifty  years 
117— did  not  punish  any  crime  with  death,  ib.— inoor 
aequeoce  of  a  vision  withdrew  himself  from  Egypt 
118. 

Suer^fioet,  haroaa  one,  by  Jdenelaue,  lOB— public  by  ihs 
Athenians  every  five  years,  31^— Persian  mode  of,  348. 
n.— human,  supposed  to  be  first  introduced  by  SUurm 
the  Abraham  of  Scr^«re,  108,  a. 

AKldrr,  the  Persian,  4d,  & 

Saiyattu,  8. 

SagartU,  their  manner  of  engatfiAc  .a  enemy, 341. 

ySb*t,bf9iMingsat,  199. 

fibiforf ,  British,  anecdote  of  Jam«*  \L  particularly  char- 
acteristic  of  their  s|)irit.  410,  n. 

Salamit^  tbe  Grecian  lleet  anchors  at,  S89~its  fertility, 
KXr,  n.— sea  fight  at,  betweenthe  Greeks  and  Psrsiaas, 
401. 

Salt,  why  called  divine  by  Homer,  88,  a.— pillars  of,  ta 
Africa,  937— a  hill  o^938-of  the  same  use  as  nwaey 
in  Abyieinia,  ib.  n.— houses  fbrmsd  of  it.  SS^-4«o 
sorts,  white  and  purple,  lb. 

9alutatiimt  Fenian  mode  of,  42. 

JSbmwms,  expelled  by  Polycraies,  l^ild  Cydon  In  Crete, 
151 — obtain  assistance  from  the  Lacedmrooalaas 
against  Polycrates,  it>.— protect  three  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  Corcyrea  nv,  153— foreakea  by  tbe  Laced** 
itoonlans,  etnbark  fur  Siphnoe,  154— deleat  tbe  Siph- 
nlans,  IBS— are  totally  vanquiehed  l^  tbe  Crstansand 
JEginei0.  ib.— produced  tbe  greatest  monumsnts  of  art 
in  Greece,  ib.— taken  by  the  Fsrsians,  183— put  toths 
sword  by  Otanes,  ib. — erecta column  lo  commemorate 
an  act  of  valour  of  their  officers,  984 — poeeess  then^ 
selves  of  Zancle,  987— spare  tbe  lives  of  three  hundred 
Zancleans,  96S. 

fibmos,fureiUy  possesssd  by  FtlyciateSt  149— expedltioi 
of  the  Lacediemonlans  against  It,  151— and  of  It, 
Corinthians,  183— lis  cakes,  ib  a.— besieged  by  Ik. 
Lscedmnonians,  lei— taken  by  Darius,  183— giveat/ 
him  to  Syloson,  ib.— delivered  to  Syluson  almostwill 
out  an  inhabitant,  185. 

fibmson  suppoeed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  Zt^  & 

SoHd,  mounuin  of,  destroys  theF»rsian  army  msrchlci 
against  the  AmmonUns,  144— laul  effects  from  mevia 
sands,  ib.  n.  • 

amdaU  provided  by  Anibilla  in  Egypt  l>r  the  queeaf 
101. 

fltaflpAo,  her  manners  reported  dissolute  by  iboaf  nal 
who  lived  a  long  time  alter  her,  47,  n. 
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tbnbauiptilMSf  bis  treanirei  poiwted  bj  rutben,  15S3. 

ABrdofiw,  h\0  memonbte  speech  to  CroesuStSS. 

BtrdtSf  3— possessed  by  the  CiounsriaiiSy  ^becomes  the 
rasurt  oirihe  grsst  end  affluent,  as  wsU  as  those  cele- 
brated lur  their  wiedom,  8 — battle  between  Cjmsaiid 
Croesus  near  Ic,  aS^-taken  bj  Cjras,  ST— uken  bjrAn- 
tlochiiSi  lb.  n.~lninisted  bjr  Cjrus  In  his  absence  to 
Tabalus,  who  Is  besieged  In  the  ciladel  bf  Pactjas,  48 
—its  distance  from  Susa,  200— Its  distance  Iroa  Ephe- 
fuS)  lb.— except  the  citadel,  possessed  bj  the  lonlanSi 
and  accidenulljr  burnt,  276 — Xerxes  arrives  there 
with  his  arrnj  against  the  Athenians,  331 — various 
masters  through  wboss  hands  it  passed,  981,  n. 

Sardinia,  reputed  remarkablj  unhealthj,  103,  n.— gave 
rise  to  many  peculbr  phrases,  ib.  n.^-Hlsiiaus  swears 
to  render  It  tribuury  to  Darius,  277. 

SIvtijees,  son  of  Thamiasias,  escapes  from  the  cress, 
36B-taken  with  fifteen  of  the  FSrslan  ships  1^  the 
Oreeksylb. 

SktfjMdon,  expelled  from  Crete  by  Us  brother,  fiS. 

Ai/oitpec,  son  of  Teaspes,  attempts  to  sail  round  AMca, 
but  is  discouraged  and  returns  to  Egjpl,  200~is  exe- 
cuted by  Xerxes,  201. 

fls/nr,  never  subdued,  347. 

SUnpjff  58— Persia  divided  bjr  Darius  Into  twsot/,  187. 

Saturn,  sacrifice  of  children  to,  3SZ,  a.— the  Abraham  of 
Scripture,  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  human 
sacrifices,  106,  n. 

JSaul,  his  menul  derangement  resembles  that  of  Camby- 
ses,  148,  n. 

JShuromaftf,  account  of,  219. 

Setuu,  son  of  HIppocoon,  gives  a  'xipod  to  Apollo,  982. 

Svlpingf  praalsed  t^  the  ScythkuM,  206~why  Inind- 
duced,  ib.  n. 

6  apttMyltt,  993. 

0ctptrt»  frequently  carried  by  princes  In  their  hands, 
according  to  anciem  authors,  301,  n. 

£  fumutt  an  Egyptian  measvrs,  69. 

JKitljf  islands,  supposed  to  be  the  Cassherides,  176,  n. 

ft^ylaxj  of  Caryandia,  discovers  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia,  9)l->his  punishment  \xj  Megabates,  263. 

iS'-ylta,  son  of  Arlpithes,  beheaded  lor  endeavouring  to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  into  Scythia,  2 IX 

iSylUaa,  a  skilful  diver,  deserts  from  ths  Persians  to 
the  Greeks,  382. 

£'3fnutar,  the  Scythians  worshippsd  BCars  under  the 
eymbol  of,  206,  n. 

tf  y/fto,  his  descent,  193. 

fi-ythu,  king  of  the  Zancleans,  besisges  a  Sicilian  city, 
2Sr — is  seised  and  put  in  Irons  by  Hippocrates,  an  al- 
ly of  the  Samlans,  ib.— «scapesand  passes  the  remain- 
der  of  his  life  in  the  Persian  court,  2S8. 

£TjfthiBt  Iteritts  undertakes  an  expedition  sgainst  h,  189 
— account  of  its  origin  by  the  Scythians,  19D--other 
accounts  of  its  origin,  191 — formerly  belonged  to  the 
•Cimoierlans,  19EI— further  account  of  the  country,  and 
•neighbouring  nations,  194~pecullarities  of  the  cll- 
jnate,  196-ihas  no  towns  nor  fortified  cities,  202— iu 
tf'ivers,  208— its  grass,  204— barren  of  wood,  206— lu 
•extensive  plains,  213— in  impression  in  Scythia  of  the 
f  mt  of  Hercules,  ib. — a  description  of  tlMt  part  of 
^ythia  which  Is  continued  from  the  mo«h  of  the 
Ist^r  to  the  sea  coast,  217— neither  asses  nor  mules 
product  in  Scythia,  223w 

SeyMana,  a  number  of  their  Nonudes  protected  by  Cy- 
axares,  and  intrusted  irith  the  education  of  some 
bt^s,  23— reputed  excellent  archers,  ib.  n. — revenge 
an  aflront  oflered  them  by  Cyaxares,  S3— occasion  a 
war  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  lb.— their  his- 
tory remarkably  obscure,  34,  n. — arrive  at  the  terri- 
lories  of  the  Medes,  34— in  a  battle  with  the  Medes, 
obuin  entire  possession  of  Asia,  lb.— «d  vanes  towards 


Egypt,  but  SIS  prsvalled  on  by 
turn,  ib.— some  of  them  are  puoislied  fv 
the  temple  of  Tenus  at  AscaloB,  ibi — lose  tke  < 
Ion  of  Asia,  36— are  subdued  by  Seat 
pri  ve  their  slaves  of  stghl*  l69--drink  nsaius'  mOk,  tt» 
—lead  a  pastoral  life,  l9(K-rsturBing  froB  Medh,*** 
opposed  by  their  slaves,  bat  repel  them  willi  wWpi^ 
lb.— 4heir  own  account  of  their  origin,  I 
their  origin  according  to  the  Ctaueks  at 
other  accoums  of  their  origin,  192, 
people,  90fr--thair  wisdom  In  cosMualy  abidiag  In 
wagion%  ib.»SHppoii  thcmsslvas  1^  their  canle,  ib. 
n.— habitation  of  a  SMdem  SeythiaB  dcucribedy  Ik  a. 
their  Uws,  ib.  n.-<heir  diviakles,  9BB  thetr  wede  ef 
sacrifice,  ib.— keep  no  swine,  969— their  nttkarycan^ 
toms,ib.— every  ooa  drinks  the  Uood  of  the  fiiut  par 
son  he  slays,  ib;--prBsent  the  heads  of  ths  ttmrnkt 
they  kill  to  the  klng^  lb.— their  mode  of  Kalpfaiv,  ih. 
— <helr  uss  of  human  skins,  Ik  ihsir  diikiaiiiuis.  17 
their  allianceSrlOS-flBodeof  bn 
manner  of  buiylag  the  people  In  geaeral,! 
their  bodies,  210— teoncfens  of  thalr  coslawis,  IK— 
their  numbers,  919-coBcclving  thsossel^es  unaMe  la 
repel  Darius,  apply  to  their  aeighboHrs,  219  their 
connections  with  the  Amesons,  290— are  assiaied  by  a 
few  only  of  their  nelghhovrs  against  Darius,  921 — 
their  plan  of  operations  against  Darina, 
answer  of  their  king  to  the  challenge  of  Darias, ' 
make  several  attacks  en  Darius,  lb.— the  brsyiag  of 
asses  greatly  distressee  their  horees,  lb.— send  a  i 
sengcr  to  Darius  with  a  present,  994— oppose 
selves  to  Darius  in  battle,  ib^ 
ran  between  their  army  and  that  of  Daring  ilk* 
sue  Darius,  but  miss  of  him,  9S-are  deceived  17  the 
lontans,  299— their  Nooades,  Incensed  ^^Inai  Darius^ 
advance  to  tha  Chersonese,  put  MiUlsdes  ilw  prisca 
to  flight,  and  retire  aflar  an  lotoraal  of  three  yuaia, 
S9il-the  madness  of  Cleomenes  Impuisd  tohis  oob- 
municattoa  whh  them,  SM— to  imkaM  them,  pre- 
verbial  for  intemparato  drinking,  Ibu  n.— ihalr  vinses 
and  wisdom  according  to  Luclan,206,  n.- 
the  same  whh  the  Oats»  and  Ooths,  216,  n. 
fto,  suppossd  by  the  Greeks  to  be  iKapabIa 
tlon,  196,  n.— Mid  by  the  nnciema  to  abb 
seven  times  a  d^  at  the  Euripns,96r,  n.— la  the  tem- 
ple of  Erectheus  in  the  chadel  of  AtlMUS,  a  daaen, 
i03,  n.— a  cistom  so  called  In  serifUMia,  ib.  a. 
Btals  cut  with  a  stone  by  the  Ethioplana,  3I0L 
SMu'roMw,  her  adnlrsble  wurks  at  BalyyIoB,  6^— vari 
ous  opintons  of  ths  tlms  when  she  lived,  ib.  a^-aa 
emblem,  186,  a. 
Ekmaeluribj  army  of,  put  to  flight  fay  msaaa  ofssiea,  IttL 
Stneea,  his  mistake  of  a  passsfs  In  ^Ifen,  n^pscd^ 

the  Sybaritos,  317,  n. 
Abis^aiiiAia,9<8^  n. 

StrpenU,  horses  feed  on,  95  sacred  in  the  vidalij  ef 
Thebes,  93-symbolical  worship  of;  la  the  flnt  ^m 
very  extonslve,  Ib.  n.^-a  symt»l  of  the  sua,  Ib^  wu^ 
winged,  93-flying,  infest  Egypt  and  Arabia,  173- 
thelr  excessive  Increase  prevemcd  by  Batiir%  ib— 
compelled  the  Neori  to  clmngu  their  habitaiioBS,9i7 
—these  no  other  than  the  DIbli,  ib. a- eataa ky the 
EthioplaB  TraglodytM,  9n^  a.— emalU  la  Africa,  wflh 
a  horn,  941— a  large  one  said  to  defend  the  chadel  ef 
Athens,  369. 
fiSeeamam,  grows  to  an  iBsatensa  height  la  Babyloala,ML 
8$umin9,  kmg  of  Egypt,  his  explohs,  109  relamns 
erected  by  him  after  his  victories,  KR-asM  by  Vela* 
rlus  Flaccus  to  havs  beeu  vaai|ulehedty  theCeiss,  lb. 
n.— the  greator  part  of  his  pillars  not  to  be  ftMual,  MM 
—two  figures  of  hhn,  ib— tatuiued  to  Egypt  wkh  an 
Inunrnss  numbsr  of  captivss,  ib.-- bis  Vrothar*B  tree 
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eamlB  In  EfTpl,  lb.^liirilwtes 
tHe  lawb  In  Egypt,  ib.^no  other  monarch  of  Efjpt 
nmmBT  of  Btkk^OQ&— pUc«d  figures  of  himeelf  end 
bfa  fiiniiljr  befire  the  tempto  of  Vulcan,  lb.  to  nceeedr 
•d  by  hto  aon  Pheron,  lb. 

MutM,  beeieged  and  taken  by  the  Atbenlanf,  Of. 

StUkm,  king  of  Egypt,  and  prleei  of  Tolcan,  •occoeds 
Anysie,  118— deaerted  by  hto  aoldiera  ifhen  attacked 
by  Sennacberib,  Ibi— encouraged  by  a  vl8lon«  marehea 
to  PelnalanH  with  a  party  entirely  compoaed  of  tradet- 
nwn  and  anixana,  and  la  ancceiirul,  lb.  119— at  hia 
death  the  Egypdana  choae  twelve  kinga,  131. 

Bntnu,  the  emperor,  hta  aplendid  funeral  pile,  IB,  n. 

A«l«,  In  dl  oriental  cMmatea,  deairable  for  sleep  and 
repaBla,9M,n. 

Sbawing  the  head,  practiaed  by  the  EgypUana  from  a 
▼ery  early  age,  13B— a  leaUmony  of  aorn>w,S86»  n. 

Acta,  anppoaed  to  be  Thebea,  70^  n. 

ShMpi  why  the  Thebana  abstain  from,  O^ln  Arabia, 
whh  an  enarmooa  length  of  toil,  ITS. 

ShMdf  tlM  Cariana  Invented  ornaments  to,  and  a  ban* 
die,  6E^-borrowed  1^  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  S37— ihe 
Persian  bneklert  atoda  of  osier  ootered  with  akin, 
OB^n. 

adpt  of  the  anclenla,  9,  ■.—of  the  Fboeeana,  6(M>rbar 
den,  how  eonstmcied  by  tiM  Egyptiana,  101—ceremO' 
ny  In  the  anclaM  mystories  of  carrying  one  about,  re- 
lated to  Noah  and  the  deluge,  ib^— of  the  Slpbnians 
painted  red,  165— of  the  anclenta,  drawn  on  shore, 
whenever  they  wmnled  to  remain  any  time  in  one 
place,  338;  n.— twenty,  sold  by  the  Corinthians  to  the 
Athenians,  306— three  triremes  consecrated  1^  tlia 
Oreeka  after  the  battle  of  flalamla,  41. 

aWcsof  the  ancie«la,60,  n.— standing  in  anollier*a,281,n. 

Bkn»mie0,  burled  by  the  Egyptians,  91. 

Sib^Um§  books,  stoiy  oi;  438,  n. 

Sdfyf  fertile  in  com,  360;  n^ks  cheese  esteemed,  ib.  n. 

aicSimut,  sent  privately  by  Themistocles,  to  inform  the 
leadera  of  Xerxes'  fleet  of  the  consternation  and  die- 
sentions  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamia,  3M. 

jBKdfc,1awof  the  Babylonians  concerning,  91— pot  todeath 
by  their  relations  autong  the  Fhdaan  Indiana,  170— 
among  certain  Indiana  retire  to  aooM  sollinde,  ib. 

MgimU  in  battle,  an  of  making  them  biwight  to  great 
perfoction,  31^  n. — varioas  kinda  of;  388,  n. 

ai^yiHB,  their  horses  not  able  to  cany  a  man,  M7. 

ateni^  the  eldest  saiyrs,  41^  a. 

SUvtr,  Um  proportioBto  gold  In  Iha  time  of  Berodotos, 
9,  a.— not  used  by  the  Missagaim,  65— the  Spartans 
not  allowed  to  have  any,  199,  n.— none  possessed  by 
the8cythiana,909. 

IXmomdn,  of  Ceos,  279— his  memorable  saying  con- 
cerning God,  ilk  277,  n. 

Anofu&e,  of  Chios,  the  Inventor  of  local  memory,  94,  n. 

BhnomdM,  son  of  Leoprepla,  877. 

SimpUeay  of  manners,  in  the  East,  similar  in  ancient 
and  modem  timea,  414.  a. 

Bimcpe,  varioas  acconnto  oi;  192,  n. 

a^kmot,  Ita  riches,  154— its  present  state,  166,  n. 

flfawmtff,  put  to  death  by  Cambyaea  for  comptlon  In 
hto  office  of  Judge,  951. 

jniM  of  a  man,  uaed  by  many  Scythians  as  a  covering 
to  their  horses,  9Q9'^^ncturB8  on,  a  mark  of  nobility 
with  the  Thracians,M6-of  Sisamnea,  fovnd  guilty  of 
corruption,  fixed  over  the  triUwal  at  which  he  had 
presided,  251. 

tkitu  of  animals,  dreases  made  of  there,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  22,  n.— were  anciently  prises  at  gamea,  99, 
n.— used  fur  books,  instead  of  the  bibloe,  261— i>f  sac- 
ridced  animals  assigned  by  the  SfNtrtana  to  their  prin- 
cas  in  war,  296 


SkuUa  tifthe  Egyptians  hard,  of  the  *cni1an«  soft,  19^ 
of  enemies  made  use  of  as  drinking  cups  by  llie  Sc^ 
lUana,  207— the  veins  u(  burnt  by  the  African  shep 
herds  at  the  age  of  f  .ur  yeara.  239— letters  inscribe' 
upon  the  skull  of  a  slave  by  Histiwus,  254— inslanu 
of  one  withom  a  suture,  440,  and  n. 

ATotee,  why  deprived  of  si^ht  bj,\ht  Scythians,  189-; 
their  cruel  treatmem  at  Rome,  lb.  n.— particuUracon 
coming,  968,  n.— uaurp  the  government  of  Argoa,  ans 
after  a  tedkHia  war  with  their  masters,  are  subdued 
303— the  first,  were  captives  in  war,  309,  n.— Ionian 
female,  celebr^ed  for  their  graces  and  accompliah* 

Sleeping  after  dinner,  an  Invariable  custom  In  wanner 
climates,  19,  n.— a  race  of  men  said  to  live  beyond  Scy- 
thla,  who  deep  away  six  months  of  the  year,  195. 

Smer€ie,  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Cambyses,  146-  bf 
JEschylus  to  called  Merdis,  ib.  n. 

Smerdie,  tlie  magna,  to  placed  on  the  throne  of  Cambf 
see,  166— pretending  to  be  Smerdto,  the  son  of  Qynu^ 
reigns  seven  momhs  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  105 
—the  Artaxerses  in  Esra,  who  obstructed  tlie  work 
of  the  temple,  ilx  n.— discovered  to  be  not  the  son  of 
Cynis,  160— to  slain  with  bis  brother,  163. 

Sbitw^rridea,  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  Sybarite,  emlneil 
for  his  refined  luxury,  317. 

S^y^la,  Oyges  carries  his  arms  against,  9— how  VA 
by  the  JEoltons,  47. 

ekeetingf  considered  as  an  ausplcloas  omen,  311^  n.— a 
custom  with  the  Latins,  when  any  one  sneeied,  to  C17 
*  Save  you  t**  lb.n. 

8'Noie,  deacribed  by  foiling  foathers,  191, 197. 

Soldieret  receive  the  highest  honours,  even  in  the  least 
refined  nations,  128— and  priests,  the  only  ranks  hoa 
ourably  distinguished  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Seii,  taken  by  the  Fenians  after  a  five  monihs*  siege,  2«S. 

Solomon,  tlM  quantity  of  gold  employed  by  him  in  ove» 
laying  the  sanctom  sanctorum  of  ilte  temple,  330^  n.— 
quanti^  of  gold  which  ha  had  In  one  year  from  Ophlr. 
331.  n. 

SoUm  resorts  to  Sardls,  9— Is  kindly  received  by  Crm 
sus,  19— his  sentiments  on  happiness,  ib.— Is  dtomiso- 
ed  bf  Croesus  with  indifibrence,  11— his  convereatloa 
with  Maop,  il).  n. — his  reply  to  Croesus,  recollected 
by  the  latter  in  captivity,  28— their  conversation  rel»> 
ted  by  Plutarch,  lb.  n. — celebrates  Phllo^pms  la 
versa,  279— his  design  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  nf 
Lycurgtts,  379,  a. 

8(mgt  ancient  Egyptton,  96— Grecton,  called  Linus,  96, 
n.— in  Greece,  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  use  of 
letters,  lb.  a. — an  original  Caribbean  song,  ib.  n. — 
an  American  war  song,  206,  n. 

BoUhm^en^  an  animated  fragment  of  Enalus  agains^ 
906»n. 

SqpAanss,  son  of  Evtychldes,  most  eminent  of  the  Alba 
ntoos  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  437— kills  Eurybatea,  I" 
single  combat,  438— slain  by  die  Kifontons,  la  a  con> 
test  about  scmie  gold  mines,  iU 

Styi^koelet,  anecdote  o(  at  the  rejoicings  on  the  victoif 
of  Salamia,  404,  n. 

SoeieUe^  his  speech  to  the  Lacedmmontons  in  fovour  ol 
liberty,  271. 

Soifralee,  most  fortunate  of  the  Greeks  in  commerct 


Soui,  the  Egypttons  first  defended  hs  immortality,  111 
various  opinions  conceming  it,  ib.  n.— metempsycif 
sis,  HI. 

Spaeoy  wife  of  Mitridates,  saves  the  life  of  Cyrus,  3& 

Spartane.     See  Lacedvmontone. 

^eeeh  of  Cyme  to  the  lontons  and  JEollans,  44— Cyr 
to  a  Laoedmmonton  ambaasador,  47— Cambyses  to  th« 
Persiana,  previous  tohto  death,  168— Darius  and  Oianat 
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to  the  reft  ofthe  con^pinton  againjt  Um  magi,  161^ 
Cbbjrru  against  itm  magi,  Ift—Ouoea  in  &¥our  of  a 
tapoblic,  169— NegabyxM  in  hrcmr  of  an  oligarcbj, 
MA — ^Dailoa  in  laTOitr  of  a  monarcHy,  103— Goes  to 
Bariva,  tlf— the  ScjnhlanainbafaadontoilMir  noigli- 
bom  wbo  had  aawiabM  in  council,  on  tha  approach 
of  DariM,  221'— Indaihynw  lo  the  ambaqaador  of 
Darhia,  SSS^-Oobiyaa  to  tha  Pbrainna^  SM— Hifttaew 
to  the  Sc7thlanf»  ^6— Ariatngoiu  to  CleoaDeBea,SSr— 
Hia  Spartana  to  Spptaay  and  tha  npraaaotatiTM  of 
their  OreciaB  allies^  Vn  — Soiiclet  to  the  Spartana^  lb. 
Dutas  to  HtfUMOi,  377— BiatlsQ*  to  Vuim,  lb.— the 
fbraiaB  cmnraandera  to  the  Ionian  princas  dapoaed  by 
Ariataguraa,  889— IHonyaioa  to  the  Ionian*  at  Lade, 
SS— LeoljGhldaa  to  the  Atheniani^  301— CUathanas  to 
ttte  fl^tora  of  bia  danghter  Agariau,  )lS-'Xerzea  on  a 
war  wifh  Qreece,  283— Bl^tfoniua  on  a  war  with 
Greece,  384— Xerxes  to  Anabanns,  SSii,  331— Aftaha- 
nua  to  Xerxea,  306,  336, 331 — ^Xencaa  to  the  f^iaianab 
993— Harmocjdea  to  the  Pbocaans,  4S3— tha  Tugeana, 
on  a  diapnte  with  the  Athenians,  respecting  their  atar 
lion  In  the  Grecian  anay  at  TIatea,  4SS ;  and  of  the 
Aihenkna  on  the  aanae  «ibiBCl,4a§— Alexander  to  the 
Athenian  coBimandera,  m— B»iiaanlafl  to  tlia  Athe»- 
|an  chiefs,  fbi— Mardoniua  to  iha  Spartana,  lb. — miliar- 
donias  to  Thorax,  Eurypilua^and  Thmiydelus,  <M 
Fknaaniaa  to  the  Athenians,  ib.— Lampoa  to  Vbim- 
niaa,  439— Panaaniaa  to  Lampon,  IK 

SjfM,  Egyptian  bread  made  with,  B0^9^ 

eiimtkiM  and  Belia  praaent  themaelvea  beCiM  Zeiwa^ 
to  make  atonement  for  the  death  of  the  ffbrsian  anr 
baaaadora,  383— refuse  to  prostrate  theaoaelvaa  balbn 
Xerxes^  and  are  diainisaad  by  Mm,  lb. 

Sfpktngfft  a  typo  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  138^  m. 

/^pi—t  always  treated  by  all  nationa  In  the  aame  aaannar, 
356^  n .— 4heir  office  in  Honer'a  tisae  notiwbnooByibJB. 

t^pitUngy  ia  the  pi  at  nee  of  another,  deemed  an  aetof 
indecsMcy,  31 

A7iiaraB,large  pebBc  onesfer  trade  aaienglheOreeW^ 

Siadium  an^piiaDmeasw«,7f^llS. 

Stagf  never  seen  in  Africa,  9tl. 

SUatun,  the  FBraiana  haw  none,  49— one  of  a  woasan  In 
gold,  three  cubita  high,  at  De^t,  19— ftrat  engiwred 
en  Stone  by  the  Egyptians,  99— of  Isis,  89— of  lo,  Ik- 
Egyptian,  of  Jupitor,  89— of  Pbn,  84— of  Sammer  and 
Wintor,  198^H>olo80al,  Mt  aiemphieand  Shi%  131— of 
Vulcan,  148— eqnestrian,  of  Darina,  lUT--^  Bamia  and 
Auxeaia,  299-of  Jupiter,  at  Delphi,  49>— of  Neptnne^ 
at  Delphi,  ib. 

8t$9agor9»f  son  of  Cfmoa,  sueceede  to  the  anthovlty  and 
wealth  of  Mllthule%  291— dieeof  a  wonndin  thaheailt 
recelTed  In  the  Ptytaneam,  lb. 

Aesterates^  his  proposal  to  coBven.ntQ«nt  Athoe  Into  a 
■taUM  of  Alexander,  136,  n. 

Masileua,  sea  of  Thrasylos,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Uafar 
thon,  314. 

Aflne,  the  shrine  of  Latona,  at  BMos^oC  one 
solid  Stone,  126. 

AfflMs,  pradoua,  the  exquislto  performancea  of  iln 
dome  on  them,  nearer  equalled  by  the  modems,  160^  m. 

Bcuing  to  death,  an  ancient  panislksaent,  and  etlB  In- 
flicted in  Abyssinia,  419,  n. 

Btonu  two  speciee  imported  to  Earope,  178^  b. 

Storm  of  three  days  on  the  coast  of  BSagnesia,  does  odd* 
si4erable  damage  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxea,  388. 

Briagem, employed  by  Cyna,  tot ndnee  the  Farsians 
to  revolt  from  the  Medes,  39— employed  by  Darias 
against  the  Scythians,  224— employed  by  Amaais  at  the 
siege  of  Barce,  S43-by  Pigres  and  Mantyes,  to  obtain 
the  government  of  Patonia,  948— of  Alexander,  son  of 
AmfDtaa,  againai  the  seven  Persians,  sent  l>y  Illegaby- 
ina  to  deBMnd  of  Amyntae  eailh  and  lw>ar»^Bfr   of 
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HietisBea^  for  con  ve]4og  hi»  IntMAiaBn  aecrailf, ! 

of  Cleomenea  against  the  ThesaiMane, 

tiadea,  the  aon  of  Cfanon,  to  i 

CherfDneae,  291— of  Cleomence  agaiast  the 

3B9-ofthe  Phoceans  against  the 

of  Anamiaia,  at  the  battle  of 

«hide%  to  enooan^  the  Greek*  I 

atBIycaK4M^n.— oCa 

slage,7,  n. 
StiwUm,  tyrant  of  Cfalo%  hie 

aecoui|ilished,4tf; 
gtrmgth  of  body^a  principal  ranniaBWdaiiiia  » 1 

In  early  aCMr  MI»  *• 
AryvMB,  tha  river,  celsbratod  b|iaafiienftwvilei%llk& 
Btjfx,  panicelars  relating  to  Ae  watera  o^  391,  a. 
gaftei'slCTcs,  aveiy  Bfypdam.  eompeBed 

ahowhlemeanaoi^ISl. 
flkiceeasidii,  herediUff ,  lla  priad^ 

evder  varioui^au,  a. 
Am,  adored  l^  the  Baraiaaa,  41— Aa  p«ai  0od  of  i 


99-the  overilowii^  of  iha  Kitafe  amihaiad  to,  1 
oballaks  seat  by  Vheroa  to  the  taaipla  0^  189— aaid  % 
the  Egyptians  to  have  foar  times  deviated  ftvn  tuoT' 
diaaiy  eoarse,  11%  aad  n/— the  ehief ^i^thafods^laahe 
andeat  aqrthologf  of  Eg3V^  W,  i 
pia, Mt— 4he beetfp^an  aaiWIsme^  I48,i 
>  boissr  aad  moia  vartiasi  hii 
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at  aeon,  179-foaniaia  o^  tS-^l  foaaiaiaaailgiaaVr 

dadleatedto,  ih.a.-eaBeralad  by  tte  Ai^i        — 

adored  by  all  the  Aft46aaii^  VB    wmptoo^l 

s^ipoied  by  the  aaclenM  to  have  tte  power  of 

aaide  any  evils  which  llm  alfhlaii^  hava 

968^  n^eellpaed  at  tha  dapanane  of  ~~ 

from  AbydoB  a9iiaai  Oiaeoe, 

Greece,  lb.- hia  accaes  mtd 

Vhiygiaa  Hiee  la  honoar  of  AAoal^  491, 

sacred  to^  la  AfwUDOlK  40. 

Intompento  bitaiffiil 

hy  3K,  n. — Atheaisn,  4117,  a. 
fhfBtfifi'iiwfi   th^r  riua  atanHav  to  iteaa  oC 

among  tlieaaclen|s»a99,  a. 
Airf«ry,the  anetenia  had  ao 

of,  97,  n. 
A(»]iUcs^  probaMe  rise  oi;  99,  a. 
Amo,  \tM  dlsunce  from  Smdis^W  ihsalip.ei^: 

280^387. 
AsaUowe  never  atigraie  frwn  Sgypift  71. 
8»€ifim§,  a  mod*  oftaMag  islaad%  paawiiad  by 

PVraians,  9891 
Aei^,  Dean,  his  opinion  of 

tin's  opinion  of  hie  leaiaiag,  ib.  a. 
Aet^liMse,  instonces  of,  in  Piiny,-9ll,a. 
AiiwSifMy,  a  naieria^pait  of  yoathfal^daeailoft 

the  Greeks  and  Boroaa^49a^        '    " 

and  giaoafi;^  In,  Ik.  & 
Bmitu,  how  need  by  the  Egyp^iatw  fiar  Ae  ,     . 

haabaadry,ya-aacrifcedbytheKgypUBiw,M      .  ^ 

ded  by  the  Bgyvtiaos  aa  ancJaea,  tW-»Hameh*aaa 

Idaaailoa  of  the  Jean*  diaBke  to,  ib. 

Egyptians  to  Bacchns  and  Lana,  I 

by  the  Scythlana.to  be  kept  la  «helr  eoaatiy, 

ver  bred  by  the  Afrlcaaa,4him  Egypt,  asAraa 

TrHoals,  W  -the  wamen  of  Bbree  aheiain  froa 

fleslioCih. 
guordtf  at  first  of  brass,  157,  n.— mora  aaeteaUy 

over  the  idioiilder,  lb.  nw-«two  worn  tqrthe  Roniana,ih 
9y8«nis,  token  by  the  InhahHanto  of  Cretoaa, 

byDoriette,289. 
jB^ftm^cs,  their  eflbmiaaeyi 

the  Milesians,  280. 
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Wjftoamy  of  flMWit,  ^htt  OaHm  a  doftlc,  IM  ■!■  rstiim 

Ibr  which  DariM  gives  htm  SiOM^  181. 
fjmftoby  QMd  bf  the  aaeients,  of  their  ngpectlve  4ei- 

tkse,  41,  n. 
Ssfrmrnatt  poeeeieed  l)9r0e1<Ni,9i 
fyrja,  the  tuune  of  Ceppedociiv  8^  IL 
Sjfriatut  almoet  ejctermlneied  by  CroMUf,  M— eeoqpMr- 

ed  tf  Necoi  Mtf  IhfMiiamK. 
%rtM,  wen  deseribcil  hy  Lucaa,  01 


Tli^s,  poetUi-e  of  the  ancieme  al,  4S3;  ■. 

TaletU,  panlddara  eoDceralag  the  dUbnnt  watahtt  c€, 
16r,  n.— the  Babjlonian  compared  with  the  Euboic* 
lA 

TaUAjfbitiMf  herald  oT  AfuneaiBon,  982— Ue  temple  at 
Sparta;  hie  pneierit/  honoured,  lb. 

Tbna^To,  baule  at,  between  the  Spartaoa,  Atlienlaiia, 
and  Argf  TM,  49. 

Titnagraiy  their  eoantrj  fiunooe  for  tffhiiBg-cocto;90B^  n. 

Tkmait,  the  rifer,  its  rise  and  course,  01  whence  so* 
called,  fb.  n. 

7^,  springs  oi;  In  Zacjmhos  in  AfHca,  SIS,  n.— of 
fieria,  SIS. 

Tbreiift'net,  their  severe  defeat  bjr  the  Cretans,  tSl 

TttTgitam^  the  first  Inhafaiunt  of  Scjthla,  190. 

7b/«u«,  of  Cillcla,  the  lint  conoMrclal  powefia  that 
part  of  Asia,  3ir,  n. 

Tlvtere,  their  habitations  deacrlbed,  SOS,  n. 

yhitaemln§^  a  custom  of  great  antiqnlt/,  SI6k  a. 

Teuri^  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  SI& 

T\aui§,  IMhumanltjr  practised  at,  US;  n. 

ToMTuMt  mouat,  whence  Its  name,  IfO^  n. 

fVofSt  checked  by  extreme  affliction,  finely  axpressed 
by  Shakspeare,  139,  n. 

IVttVMs,  the  river,  its  waters  a  remedy  for  several  dls> 
eases,  Sll-^a  columa  erected  by  Darius  at,  SIS. 

fVc/ik,  of  one  entire  bone,  HO,  and  n. 

7%gM0M  conquer  the  LacediBmonians,SI— unsucesssful 
after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Onste^  Sf— dispute 
between  them  and  the  AthenlaBs,  198. 

SVmms,  their  city  taken  bf  Rarpagus,  commander  of 
the  army  uf  Cyrus^  Sl~pass  Into  Thrace,  and  build 
Ahdera,lh. 

Ttkmon,  invoked  by  the  Greeks  at  Sslamis,  3K. 

3%/ifMe obtains  lo  his  posterity  the  honov  of  being  mi- 
nister of  the  InCirnal  deities,  368. 

T^  William,  remarkable  story  oi;  147,  n. 

TeUioM^  of  Eleum,  the  soothsayer,  his  strstageai  against 
ths  Phoceane,  36fi. 

TtWu^  the  Aiheaian,  deemed  the  moat  hapnr,  fay  Mon, 
ML 

TtihUf  the  wHh  of  Tuphsr,  S05,  and  n. 

JVfsueetie,  son  of  Apollo^  his  priesia,  S5. 

TtmpU  of  JSactts,  V\ — ^Amphiarans,  4!S~Andocralss, 
43S-> Apollo  Triopean,  iS—ApolIo  at  Pktans,  9^  a.— 
Apollo  at  IMos,  lb.  n.— Apollo  at  Butos,  ISO— Apollo 
erected  by  the  Milesians,  131— Apollo  isniealan,S6l— 
Apollo  DidymeaB,  SB — ^Apollo  at  Abas,  V9 — Apollo 
at  Delphi,  380— Apollo  Pious,  413— Apollo  at  Athena, 
SB— of  Bacchus  at  Bysantium,  Sll— Cerea,  on  the 
Hippeleon  prorooatory,  SOI— Ceres  Thssmosphoros,  at 
Faros,  386— Cyfasis,  at  Sardis,  burnt,  S7V— Diana,  at 
Butos,  1S»— Dictynna,  in  Cydnnia,  155— Erectheas, 
SOt-the  fi«ies  of  Laius  and  (Edipus,S»-the  Orseks, 
called  iielleaiuB^  131— luao,  at  Samoa,  ib.  133— Ji^ 
piter  Cariaa,  at  Mytassa,  83— Jupher  O^as,  lb.  a. 
Japlter  Betas,  at  Babylon,  So-Jupiter  Thebean,  lb.— 
Jupiter  Olympas,  at  Pisa,  fiO-Jnpiter  by  the  Xgi- 
nettt,  131— Laiona,  at  Butos,  ISI,  120— Mercury,  at 
BabMtis,  117— Minerva  Assssian,  7— Bliasrva  PUle- 


Blant  19— MhMTv*  Alesa,  SI— Mlaervaat  Lindas,  4 
—Minerva  Cruaiaa,  100  •  Minerva  at  Sigeaai,  Vh-* 
Minerva  Pronea,  380— Mlaerva  Sciras,  409— Nepta^ 
Eiacthean,  892,  n.— Neptune  Hippies,  803;  a.— Pu^ 
on  mount  Parthsfiius,  910^  a— ftn  at  Athens,  Ih^— 
Piroteeilaus,  in  JEl0os,33l— Thyla,300— Venaa  Celes 
tial,  at  Ascalon,9t^Venas  Cyprian,  ib.— Vbnas  Cy 
therean,  ib.— Veaas  the  atranger,  100— Tulcan,  100. 

flsyfae,  the  Persians  have  wnmt^  41— oracular,  most^ 
situated  on  mouMsias,  ib  n.— dlvlsioa  of  Uie  aacieai 
80,  n.— first  areeted  bf  the  Egypiiaa%  90. 

TtrHlma  brings  aa  amy  of  thms  baadrsd  thousand 
man  into  Sicily,  nnder  the  commmid  of  AmMcar, 
against  Qeloa,  SOOb 

7%n2cs,  ths  Milesian,  foialells  an  aclipae^  0  assists 
Crcestts  in  eoaatractiag  a  bridgo  ovsr  the  river  Balya 
lb.— bis  advica  to  the  lonians,  81. 

TWflsiia,  reduced  by  Mardonlusk  09— ordered  by  Dfr 
rius  to  pull  down  their  walls  and  remoue  ibeir  ships 
lo  Abdera,  909-their  riches,  ib. 

TIaeaa,  besieged  by  Histlmusi  SOI. 

ThtatiSu^  son  of  Lsopropia,  dissuades  ths  emlsaariea 
of  the  £ginets»  flnom  taking  wllll  them  Leatyehldes, 
whom  the  Laeedmmoidana  had  agreed  lo  deUvar  «^ 
301 

TVAoNs^  of  Egvpt,  why  they  absuia  ftom  aheep^  01 

TVIeAona,  of  Bootla,  deelrous  of  revenge  on  the  Alha> 
nians,  consult  ths  oracle,  SOB— conNneaca  hosiMitlsa 
with  the  Athenians,  SOO— the  Atheniaas  assist  tha 
Plateans  against,  319— lisoiia  deienakied  between  ths 
Thebana  and  Plateaus,  Ih.— though  hostile  to  ths 
Oreeks,  send  them  asslslaaca  against  Xerxes,  379— 
seaing  the  Persians  victorious  at  Thermopylm^  sepa 
rate  fiom  the  Oreeks,  and  preserve  their  lives,  970- 
Amphiarsna  their  aUy,418-4)esieffnl  l<y  the  Oreeks^ 

TTuiOce,  fiirmerly  tiie  name  of  Egypt,  73L 

TAeftce,  In  Egypt,  70— supposed  to  te  the  Shefca  of  ths 
scripiares,  ib.  n.— raia  a  pnidigy  at,  130— leiage  of 
Japker  there,  SOT. 

Tlheauafocto,  son  of  ffeodes^  ad  lists  the  Atheaiaaa  tc 
prepare  fbr  a  naval  tagagement  with  Xenea,  98i« 
commands  ths  Athenkna  agahist  Xeraas,  301— is  aa 
gaged  1^  the  Euboans  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle  a. 
EtttuBa  with  the  Barbariana,  01— •ndeavoars  to  da> 
tach  the  loolana  and  Carlana  #om  tlie  arany  of 
Xerxes,  801— tlie  caase  of  sevaral  prsteaded  miracles. 
888^  n.— his  artifice  to  procaia  money  Ibr  providing  a 
compleraaat  of  bmu  for  the  Grecian  flett,  891,  a. — 
prevails  on  Eurybladcs,  the  commander  of  tlie  Oro' 
clan  fleet  at  Salamis^to  stay  and  fight  there,  lb.— sends 
Sicinnus  to  tha  fieat  of  Xsrsss^  and  infi-nns  their 
leaders  of  the  constotaatlon  and  disseoslosi  of  tha 
Greeks  at  Salamis;  SOO-fiir  the  sake  of  his  country 
conliers  with  his  particular  enemy,  Aristides,  4BD— r» 
proachad  by  PtolyctHus,  10  dissuedas  the  Aihsaiaaf 
fipom  pursuing  Xerxes  In  his  retreat,  407— In  ths 
habit  of  an  Ionian  iemale  slave,  escapad  from  the  tey 
of  his  Incensed  countrjrmen,  400,  a.— •despatches  aiea 
sengers  to  Xerns,  arho  Infiirm  hfan  of  the  rasolutioa 
of  the  Athenians  not  to  pursue  hha  ia  his  latrsat,  48f 
—this  matter  diibreaily  related  by  Plolareh,  lb.  n.— > 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Grecian  leedstK 
sxtorts  large  sums  from  the  IsUaders,  IflO-the  Orsski 
dedare  him  to  deserve  the  second  revrard  of  valour 
In  the  war  wl0  tha  Persians,  411— Is  spleadldly.  sa 
isnalaed,  and  honoarably  distinguished,  at  Lacadm 
moo,  ib.— his  reply  u>  the  invectives  of  Timodeaais,  lb 

Theodoras,  of  Samoa,  a  sllvar  goblet  of  Me  workmsA 
thip  at  Delphi,  10— the  first  sutuary  ca  record ;  co» 
siructed  the  labyrinth  at  Samoa,  and  made  a  miauls 
castofoifflself  hi  brass,  Vb.  a^mafesaasal-rinf  fef 
^lycraies,18A 
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fiuom€&i0r,  mm  ofAodn^uuaB,  nsaAe  princa  of  Samot 
for  hia  behaTiour  fo  tha  OracUn  war,  401. 

TkeorUt  a  vaaaal  everj  /ear  aent  bjr  tha  Aibaniana  to 
Dcljay  to  offer  aacriice  to  Apollo,  306|  n. 

Thtra,  wo  callad  from  Tharaa  ita  founder^  ZU— no  imJo 
there  Sir  aeveft  yeara*  2S9i 

TKermMj  aent  irom  Lacedamon  to  eatabUah  a  co1od7.2S9 
— «rrive8  at  Thera,  formerlj  called  CalUata,  lb. 

fhtrma,  Xerzea  halta  and  encampa  at,  In  hia  ezpedltioB 
agalnat  Greece,  360. 

Th€rmopsfULf%n  excellent  |4an  of  the  atraltaof,  where 
to  be  aeen,  366,  n. — \A^*b  daacrlpUon  of  the  atraka 
grsailjr  admired,  lb.  n.— defiMt  of  the  Greeka  at,  376> 

T%eTon  wUh  Oelon,  Tanqaiahea  Amilcar,  3^ 

Theamofhoria^  myateriea  In  hononr  of  Cerea^  129, 9Bik 

TfutfiOf  a  city  aacred  to  the  muaea,  9GB,  n. 

TVapu,  not  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  169,  n. 

SI%eMo/ian«,  aaaiat  the  Pialatralid*  againcl  the  Laceda- 
monlana,  2C3— (iraaken  bj  the  Greeka,  prove  them- 
aelvea  remarkably  uaeftil  to  Xerzea*  8K>  ejtaiperated 
by  former  iojurlea,  demand  of  the  Fhoceana,  fifty  tal- 
anta,  or  threaten  to  reduce  them  under  the  power  of 
Xerjtea,  397— condact  the  army  of  Xerxea  to  Itoria,  lb. 

7%«aeoly,  lu  horaea  nnich  eateemed,  963^  n.'ldnDerly  a 
marBh,390. 

Th§tUj  magi  aacrifice  to,  for  the  appeaaiDg  of  a  ilorm. 


ThuTft  ttoTj  of  two  who  plundered  the  richea  of 
Rhampainltua,  I09i 

7%oai,  king  of  tha  Felaagl,  p«t  to  death  by  the  women 
of  Ltfmnoa,  logeiher  wHh  all  their  hualbanda,  290. 

Thou,  animala  in  Africa,  241. 

T^omaon,  hia  animated  deacripllon  of  Sparta,  318^  n.— 
hia  poem  to  liberty  worthy  of  atl*4itfc)n,  fh.  n. 

T^ome  aeizea  Pariat  and  aenda  him  whh  Helen  to  Pro- 
teua,  IQT— pretended  by  aoma  to  have  Invemad  medl* 
cine.  In  Egypt,  106,  n. 

JTwaeiant,  anbdued  by  Crae8ua,^aubd«ad  by  Seaoatria, 
103— make  their  garments  of  hemp,  210— conquered  by 
Megal^zttB,  and  reduced  under  the  power  ot  Darlna, 
943— next  to  India,  of  all  nations  tha  moat  conaidera' 
ble,  lb. — ^lament  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  rejoice  at 
ftinerala,  Rk — have  aeveral  wives,  946— their  most  be- 
loved wives  sacrificed  on  their  huabands*  tombs,  ib. — 
sell  their  children,  ib. — regardleaa  of  their  young  wo- 
men, but  watchful  over  their  wives,  whom  they  par- 
chase,  itx— esteem  a  life  of  Indolence,  lb.— delight  In 
war,  Itx— their  deities  and  funerala,  lb.— hard  drinking 
their  characurisilc,  30^  n.— part  of  the  army  of  Zer^ 
zes,  34D,  367— throHgh  veneration,  never  caHlvatethe 
Ihia  of  covitry,  through  which  Xerxes  led  his  anny 
against  Greece^  aiS— drive  away  the  sacied  chariot  of 
Japilerr  which  Xerxea  had  left  with  the  n»onians,409 
—sacrifice  <EbazBS  to  their  god  neislorus,  dA 

7hraajfbulu$,  king  of  MlleUis,  his  stratagem  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Mileelan  war,  7— his  enigmatical  advice  to 
Periander,  STS. 

Thnmtf  the  kiBg'a>to  swear  by  it  tha  saost  solemn  oath 
among  the  Scythians,  908^ 

T^Mcydidea,  his  manner  of  reflactfag  on  the  Ikcts  he  ra- 
lataa,  149^  n. 

Thundetf  prodigy  o(  In  fevour  of  Darhia,  Ifi^from  a 
cknailess  sky,  the  highest  omen  with  the  ancients,  ib. 
n. — destroys  numbanof  Xerxea'  troopa  at  tha  ibot 
«tf  mount  Ua,  331— destroys  a  number  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  their  approach  to  iha  temple  of  Minerva  Tro- 
nea,389L 

ThjfiOf  daughter  of  Cephlssus,  her  temple,  366. 

7)kyreii,ihe  Argives  and  Lacedwnonianf  fight  far,  96. 

Tiggnt  said  to  prefer  the  fiesh  of  an  African  to  thai  of 
an  European ;  the  European  to  the  American^  3561  n. 

Hfris,  thfae  rivars  of  that 


T/gTones,  son  of  Artabaaasy  conriders  ihm  c 
1^  the  Grecians  in  the  Olympic  gamaa  as  a 
their  virtue,  386— one  of  the  handaomaat  aad  laOf 
of  hia  coantrymen,  commanda  sixty  thousaml  laad 
forces  of  Xerxee  at  M yeale,  443. 

TVma^orve,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Afhenlaw^  tw 
prostration  before  the  king  of  Persia,  963^  n. 

TUmogemdOf  son  of  Herpya,  his  adviee  to  MLaidoniaiS^ 
429— his  person  demanded  by  the  Chacks,  after  the 
battle  of  Platea,  441— delivered  up  to  PanaaBiais  wfto 
puu  him  to  death,  lb.   * 

THmentkeuMf  of  Delphi,  put  In  Irons  and  condamned  is 
die  by  the  Athenians,  267. 

TYfiMsftfa,  of  ClaaomeMB^  feuder  of  Abdaaa,  vananiad 
by  the  Tefans,  61. 

TSmo,  priestess  of  the  Infernal  deities,  shows  MBtlades 
the  means  of  possessing  Pans,  816k 

TVmodfmtur,  of  Aphidna,  hia  enmhy  to  Thanirtocleab 
411. 

TSmoctmua  betrays  PMidan  to  Artahaxaa,  41 L 

Tlui,  carried  from  Europe  Into  Greece,  176. 

TIaasMmca,  son  of  Antiocbus,  oArs  aacrifica*  on  Hm 
pan  of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  428— obtained  the  piivi- 
leges  of  a  citiien  of  Spasta  fat  himsetf  and  hisbroiher, 
lU— the  Spartans  obuin  five  victories  by  hin  assis- 
tance, 429.  ' 

T^onmia  exceHed  in  bodily  proweaa,  9B7. 

TVmIus,  mowit,  gold  duet  descends  fiwn,  31, 216. 

Tlmte,  the  If  aaamonea  swear  by  placing  ihalr  handson 
those  of  men  most  eminent  fiir  virtue,  9SBl 

TamjfriB,  queen  of  the  Bfassagetae^  her  propoaal  to  Cy 
ruB,  63— her  aoa  uken  prisoner  by  Cymsifj  htr  aoa, 
released  by  Cyrus,  destroys  himself  IIl— 4efiBats  py* 
rus,  and  insults  hia  dead  body,  6I» 

7WcAM,race  o^  at  Athens,  In  honour  eflkn,  3W— nca 
of;  In  honour  of  various  deities,  ib.  n. — beCxre  the  asa 
of  trumpeta,  a  torch  was  the  signal  lew  baula,3Bi;  n. 
—a  torch  handed  about  at  the  feaatofyalcan,4K— in- 
telligence conveyed  by  means  ol^419k  n. 

ThrofM,  the  roaring  of  the  sea  these,  so  load  as  to  be- 
come proverbial,  326^  n. 

Tbumomoite,  their  origin  nay  be  traced  in  the  pnfelic 
games  of  Greece,  916;  a. 

3Vq^  mode  of^  between  the  Canhaginiana  and  a  peo- 
ple beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercnbs,9tlL 

TVof  ady.  Invented  by  Eplgeaes  of  Skyoa,  966,  n. 

DrttHmmgraHoiUf  fiaqueat  aneng  iha  Asaytiaaa  aad 
Peraiana,2Bt,  n. 

TVtttMs,  their  cusboBM,  whh  respect  to  the  bfcth  of  ihev 
children,  and  the  burial  of  th^  dead,9& 

7Wc,  singuhtf  property  of  the  fruit  of  on*  aamag  the 
Islanders  in  the  Araxesy  66— singular  prapesty  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  on  mount  Caucasas,  63L 

TYembUrf  an  esubiished  term  of  repconch  la  9kiar> 
to,  Zn,  a. 

SW^ilat,  no  specific  ones  in  Persia,  dating  the  reign  of 
Cyraeand  Cambyses,  167— the  annaal  tritaa  paU  to 
Dariua,  166. 

Triepe,  temple  of^45. 

TV^podle,  ancient,  of  two  kinda,  30^  n. 

7>if  one,  the  aacieata  believed  la  the  existeaca  oC296,  a. 

TroeMiuB,  kiadly  treated  by  the  crocodile,aad  wliy,  92. 

TVo^fodVte,  their  swifiaess,  flbod,  and  langaage,  996 
— Moatcsquien  gives  an  eateitateiag  accciaai  ot^ 
fb.  a. 

Th^oH  war,  various  acooants  of  {tapradaa  paiied,  106» 
a. — aacribed  to  n^vidence,  1061 

TYefhcmiuB,  oracle  of  his  cave,  14,  a.  413L 

7>oy,  the  Persians  date  the  cause  of  their  aamhy  ta 
Greece  from  the  destracthm  of;  9— beeleged  and  lakaa 
by  the  Greeks,  oa  a  supposiiioa  that  Helen  waa  ds 
laloed  there,  16& 
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TViiil  rtpoMd,  tiM  wM'tm  of  dltcharglnf ,  Ulnatnud  bjr 

tlM  morj  of  OUueM,  901. 
TVmIA,  to  •pMk,  OM  of  the  flrit  nidiimnta  of  Pbnian 

•fhmtlon,  160^  ii.--«  ▼iulation  of,  Iropllei  a  contenpi 

of  Oodi  and  l^r  of  nmn,  iU  n. 
IWfcam,  the  cofuunt  «m  ^  mAmw  th«  kuII,  138. 
IWftc,  their  tlHrBuaiem  of  unbeendora  Ic  caae  of 

mr,  166,  D.-^clr  wlfea,  160,  a.— cwear  bf  ilis  Oiio- 

mui  Pont,  908^  A. 
IVwM,  perplezhy  aiiiliif  from  their  renmbUBce,  201 
Ti/etot  a  feiiival  of  the  Ptratane,  441 
Tjffkem,  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Egypc,  \ff  Oram^ 

120~a  bull  ieerMced  to,  fave  oeeaekm  to  the  golden 

calf  of  the  lanelliee,  901  n. 
Tgrtj  called  bgr  lealah  the  daughur  of  Tar^ldh,  and  the 

daogbter  of  Sidon,  on  dlflhrem  aceounia,  9B6|  n. 
7>r«e,  the  river,  Ite  rite,  3091 
Tifrrhmimnat  origin  of  the  appellatloD,  98 — taught  the 

Bomaaa  their  game*  and  eport%  ib.  a 


fUl,  wearing  one,  a  pan  of  the  eeremony  of  devotion 
among  the  Rnmane,  998^  n. 

FcfNie,  meet  anelent  of  all  her  tem|ilet  at  Aecaloa,  plun> 
dered  by  the  Scjihlaoe,  34— bf  the  Amyriane  called 
Mjrliita ;  bf  the  Arabiane,  AUlU ;  and  bgr  the  Peniana, 
MUire,  41,  tt—her  iUtue  Yj  Prailielee,  48,  n.— her 
etatoe  dc  Mcdicie,  lb.  n.— Babylonian  euetom  at  her 
umple,  61— her  temple  al  Aiarbechit  In  Egypt,  81 — a 
fbll  accoom  of  her,  where  to  be  iKmnd,  lb.  n. 

Fiiuce,  celestial,  worshipped  by  the  Seythiane  under  the 
name  of  Animpeia,  908. 

Ttnut  the  etranger,  her  tem|ile,  106— no  other  than  He* 
len,lb. 

T§rmunt  eaten  by  the  Budinl,919. 

?«al,  the  Medean,  InveMed  by  Semiramls,  9fl^  n. 

Vkfte,  the  anelenta  much  divided  In  opinion  rMpecting 
her,9QB,n. 

YMimM,  oflfered  to  celestial  godt,  had  their  heads  turned 
upwards,  46,  n. 

PSrfory,  Cedmean,  obtained  by  the  Phoceans,  51. 

FSnce,  one  In  Egypt,  88— this  eontredkted,  lb.  n. — one 
of  guld,  prsaenied  by  Pythfaie  to  Darius,  930 — several 
of  gold,  memloned  by  anelent  writsrs,  lb.  n. 

P^psTf,  their  excessive  lacreass,  bow  prevented  by  na- 
ture, 173. 

Vhgil,  his  design  In  placing  tlie  souls  of  In&nts  weep- 
ing, in  tlie  Infernal  regions,  98,  n. 

YirgiMf  to  die  one,  and  without  children,  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  a  very  serious  calamity,  176^  n. 

FSfione,  a  metliod  used  by  the  ancients  lo  avert  the  ef- 
fects ol^  980,  n. 

FSiAs,  mode  of  making  them  in  the  East,  1^  n. 

Fbtfee,  loudness  of;  its  use  In  military  expeditions  among 
the  ancientSy  SS^,  n. 

ToUain,  tt.  abounds  in  fidse  and  partial  qaetallons, 
909,  n. 

Vrinif  Pheron's  blindness  cured  by,  106,  n. — of  goats, 
used  by  the  African  ihepherds  egainst  convulsiona, 
938— of  cows,  applied  as  a  specific  in  some  dangerous 
obstructioiis,  ib.  n.— of  goats,  a  spsdic  in  aa  asthma- 
tic complaint,  lb.  n. 

Uriua,  a  name  of  Jupiur,  913»  a. 

Urtu^  Roman,  of  what  maieriels,  143,  a. 

Fh/ooh,  priests  of  at  Memphis,  6B — his  temple  al  Mem- 
phis, 102,  lir,  119^  194, 131— Sethos  a  priest  o(  118— 
bis  temple  and  statue  Insultsd  by  Cambyses,  148— a 

"  torch  banded  about  among  the  Greeks  at  his  test, 


w 

WaggmiM,  the  Scythians  dwell  in,  230. 

Walking^ieka  of  the  Babylonians,  60. 

Wmr,  god  of;  sacrifices  to,  448,  n. 

WaUtf  the  only  liquor  drank  by  the  ancient  Ferslans, 
98>Hulored  by  the  Persians,  4l-4ransported  jy  the 
Memphlans  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  13^— of  the  Nile 
never  becomes  impure ;  is  said  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Egyptians  In  Jars  fbr  three  or  four  years,  ib.  n. — a 
fbuntain  in  Etlilopia,  on  the  water  of  which  neither 
wood  Bor  any  thing  lighter  would  fluet,  148 — a  fbun- 
tein  of  bitter  water  in  tiM  country  of  the  ploughing 
Scythians,  903^ 

WaUr^woTkMt  constructed  by  Eupalinus  at  Semos,  1S6. 

Wax^  the  Persians  enclose  dead  bodies  in,  44. 

IFay,  sacred,  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  celebrated,  980^  a. 
—whence  the  name  of  that  leading  from  Rome,  ib.  a. 

Weavii^^  Egyptian  mode  of,  79. 

WteptVa  bid  a  person,  was  a  proverbial  fbrmof  wishing 
him  111,  993;  n. 

W^igkia  and  measures,  first  introduced  inio  Oreecoi  fay 
Pythagcnras,  317,  n. 

WiUo»  twigs,  ussd  by  the  Scythians  In  divinstion,  907. 

TFtmb,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41 — the  increase  of  the 
inie  attributed  to  tlte  Etesian,  74— account  of  the  Ete- 
sian, It.  n. — south  and  south-west,  most  eonuioa  la 
tlie  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  most  frequently  attend- 
ed with  rain,  76 — sacrifice  offered  to  by  the  Del- 
phians,  908— of  the  anciems  and  modems,  36B;  n. 

H^nie,  not  drank  by  the  ancient  Persians,  99— drenk  pro- 
fusely by  the  Persians  In  tlie  time;of  Herodotus,  49— 
allowed  \o  the  Egyptian  priests,  81— why  never  drank 
by  the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Psammitichus,  96, 
a.— whence  the  Orientol  aversion  te  it,  lb.  a.- con- 
sidered by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  blood  of  the 
gods,  who  had  fjrmerty  fhi^^ht  egainst  them,  199;  a.— 
aanually  exported  from  Greece  to  E^pl,  137. 

WSns,  bailey,  much  information  in  **  A  Dissertation*' 
on  it,  98,  n.— Invented  by  Osiris,  190;  n. 

WiM4f  palm,  the  principal  article  of  commerce  In  Baby- 
lonia, 68— in  Egypt,  uecd  in  embalming,  98. 

Wolvtt,  the  Neuri  said  to  have  the  power  of  transform- 
ing themselves  latn,  194,  n.— buried  by  the  Egyptians^ 
81. 

Woman  vrith  their  clothes  put  olT  their  modesty,  4 — 
naked,  wait  on  the  Tyrrhenians,  ibi  n.— young,  of 
Sparta,  by  the  insthutes  of  Lycuigus,  were  to  dance 
naked  at  fbasts  and  sacrifices,  6,  n. — young,  of  LyJ^a. 
procure  their  marriage  portion  by  prostitution,  31— 
the  Scythians  aflllcted  with  their  disease,  34— Cariaa 
resem  the  death  of  their  parents,  46— a  fismale  oaly 
pennlued  to  sleep  in  the  chapel  of  the  temple  of  Jupj^ 
ter  Belus,  68-Ht  woman  sleeps  In  the  temple  of  the 
Tbeban  Jupiter,  ib.— In  Babylonia,  sold  by  auction  to 
the  men,  80— Babylonian,  custom  of  ablution  efker  com- 
munication with,  61 — their  prostitution  at  tlie  ttm|fie 
of  Venus,  lb.— «onsldered  by  the  MassegetK  as  com- 
mon property,  68— Cyrus,  on  his  wMe*s  death,  cob^ 
manded  public  marks  of  sorrow,  67— in  Egypt,  leave 
the  management  of  die  loom  to  the  men,  and  are  ea* 
gaged  abroad  in  commerce,  79— in  Egypt,  carry  bni^ 
dens  on  their  slioulderB,  lb.— in  Egypt,  are  compelled 
to  support  their  parents,  ib. — a  goat  has  public  con> 
munication  with  a  woman,  81— the  Moesyri  had  public 
communication  with,  88,  n.— why,  in  E^pi,  some  are 
not  Immediately  on  their  decease  delivered  to  the  emr 
balmers,  98— the  Egyptians,  like  the  Greeks,  oonfina 
themselves  to  one,  98— yet  the  Greeks  did  not  alwayi 
so,  lOQ;  n.— aigument  why  only  one  should  be  assigned 
to  oae  man,  ib.  n^— a  number pf  them  burnt  by  Phema. 
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IQ(— the  couTteniig  of  aailquhj  dariTsd  gnat  ftrofit* 
from  their  charmf,  1 13,  n.-^-courteEUU  of NftucraUs,  1 16 

'  — fttrioui  w«rs  on  acamnt  o^  ia6|  n.*HUfti!«Dt  Uv^ 
•t  Aih^Rf  and  Laccdvmon,  mpociing  Um  marrfaica  of 
•  aiilar,  146,  n.— In  th«  Emi,  jMlovtly  •zcloded  froai 
Um  oiber  aUt  ^Si,  n.— namber  of  vivca  allowed  to  tlie 
Wahoawtanff  160^  n.— bpauty  of  Um  Peralaofi  160^  n^— 

.  tiM  Indfauif  luTe  open  and  iinreitraUMd  oooimunica- 

'.  Uon  with»  170^  n.— 4he  addnsa  of,  O  woman  I  fomeiUnea 

,  figniftai  comenipc,  foroetioMe  tanderneaa,  181|  n.— fe- 
varal,  daitroycd  t^  Um  Babylonian*,  185— ancianUy 

.  anployad  to  \mk»  bread,  fb.  a.— flftj  ihouaaad  mtn  to 

.  Ba|b|rV>n  bj  onler  of  Darku,  18S~«  Cunale  aeaa  by 
•  Herculea,  half  a  woman  and  half  a  atrpant,  IM — the 
irivea  of  ihe  Mlnjr«»  by  ajrrhai^ing  dyeaaaa  with  their 
hiMbanda,  eflba  their  eacape  from  priaon,  927— Hipal- 
oralaa«lo  graUf/  her  huabandyConaianUy  wore  the  bab> 
U  of  a  roan,  lU  n.— the  AdyrmachtdM,  In  Africa,  pre- 
■anted  iheir  daughtereto  t)M  king  Joat  before  their  mar- 

.  rtafe,whomighienJo7theii'periooayt3^--aipongiheNa^ 
Munonea,  on  the  flrei  night  after  marriage  permit  ave- 
17  one  of  the  gueita  to.eajoy  their  peraona,  2a5~wivea 
ofthe  Gindanea,  In  Africa,  wear  roiind  their  ancleeaa 
•manj  bandagef  aa  tbej  haire  known  men,  ^— of  the 
Aoaenaea,  their  cnstum,  237— of  the  Zaneeea  guide  tha 
charioia  of  war,  iMI — a  plnralhj  of  wlvee  in  Thrace, 

.  946,  SI9~BacriOced  on  the  tomba  of  their  buebaoda  In 
Thrace,  916;  among  the  Oetai,  and  now  In  India,  ib.  n. 
— in  Thrace,  joung,  are  auflered  to  connaa  them* 
aelfea  indlaeriminaiely  with  men,  but  wivea  are  par- 
shaaed,  and  atrlctly  gmirded,  916— by  the  Macedonlana 
^pc  aeparaie  from  the  men,  9#— fatal  aflbcta  to  as  vcn 
Ptoraian  meaaengera  from  their  indfceocy  to  the  Mace- 
donian women,  SSO— two  wltta  not  allowed  to  one 

'  man  in  Sparta,  956~of  Corlmh,  ail  atripped  by  Parian- 

.  der,  273— BOTerity  of  tha  Egyptian  U«a  reapaaiug, 

'  9BSf  n.— performed  the  oAcei  of  tha  b^,  9d6,  n.— 
thoae  Id  0reeca  who  wera  free-born  never  appeared  at 
Auenl^  azoapt  ai  ihoaa  of  their  ralationa,  886|  ».— 
were  much  mor«  riffvoiialy  aacliidad  in  Greece  than 

.  In  Roma,  lb.  n.— «  woman  in  Sparta,  rama^able  for 
her  oglineas,  becomee  exceedingly  beauUful,  297— ten 
mootha  the  period  of  their  geatation  genaraliy  apoken 
of  by  Um  ancleata,  288k  n.— ArgWe,  whimiical  law  re- 
laUng  to,  902,  n.— Athenian  earpriaed  by  the  Ftolaagl 
while  celebr^dng  the  feaatof  Dianat  near  Brauron, 
and  killed  together  wiUi  their  In&nta,  8i9-of  Leninoa 
daitroy  their  huabanda,  390— Phoeaan,  their  fortitude, 
|8B»  n. — Aigife,  a  madneaa  among,  438-Ho  aay  that  a 
man  behaved  Ilka  a  woman,  a  mo*  oontemptnooa  re- 
proach with  the  anclenta,  446^  n.--aztrmorilinary  In- 
iUncea  of  UMir  erualty,  447,  a.— of  OorinUi,celabratad 
for  UMir  beauty,  181,  tt. 

Wood,  Mr.  a  groaa  mlftake  corractad  Uk  hl«  Etny  on 
Homer,  Tp^  a. 

Words,  |4ay  on,  aflbclad  by  Um  anelanta,  180,  a. 

Wbrnu,  PhereUma  deatroyed  by,  941 

WriUt^t  performed  by  Um  Oreaka  to  Um  left,  by  the 

.  ^pUaoa  to  Um  right,  81.. 

X 

gamikiomo  bum  their  cky  la  dleapalr,  61 

Zim(^iM,  aon  of  Ariphroa,  318. 412— capUaUy  accua- 

<•  Miltiadei,  3i9~<ruciflei  Aitayetea,  goTemor  of 

homoo^  331. 
fen^foroe,  aon  of  Prazilana,  rewarded  by  Xerzea  for 

■aring  the  life  of  Maatatea,  44S. 
wmofKoii,  hia  manner  of  reftecUag  on  Ula  tea  lia  re- 

latea,  14S^  a. 

j^.^2  nn  of  Dwina,  dtlnka  of  the  mt»M  of  Choaapaa, 


61,  a.— aipiftiiaUoii  of  hia 
him  and  Anabaaanea  conceralng  the 
Umme,  321— la  declared  by  Darioa  kla 
aocceeda  liimy  3S^ia  peranaded  by  Hardoafam  tooB- 
daitake  a  war  again*  the  Athaniaaat  ■!»• — redacaa 
Egypt  more  eftctaaUy  thaa  Dariia,  and  cooftdaa  tha 
gaverameat  of  it  to  Achameaei,  Hi— bafotv  1m  lea^ 
hia  army  agaiaai  Atheaa,  cnpwiln  tha  principal  fWr- 
aiaaa,  lb.- reproTea  Artabaaua,  who 
lodiaaQadeliim  fromUm  A^hmlait 
10  it  by  a  Tiaion,  ib.— ^  aecottd  Uma  coaaiito  tha  PW» 
ahma,  JB7— la  ufged  U>  jdM  Athaaiaa  war  by  a 
Tialoa,  ib.— prevaDa  on  Artabanoaio  i 
and  retire  to  reat  In  hia  apartmeat;  whea  tha  aama 
phant'*m  appaara  to  Aitahaaua,  and  lni*acaa  aim  la 
recommend  tha  proaecatioaof  the  wax,  ib.  aaaaathirf 
Tielon,  which  la  InterpreMd  by  tha  aMgi  ID  pntMid  la 
him  anlimlud  and ^veraal empire,3HD  eaiijoya  foiv 
yeara  inaaeembllagbiaarmyaad  collecting  proviahma, 
and  la  the  bogiaaiag  of  the  fifth  begiaa  bla  amrch 
agaiaat  Greece,  lb.— diga  a  paaaiga  throi%h  moaaft 
Athoa,  329— a  letter  auppped  to  have  baea  wrtoea  by 
him  to  mount  Athoa,  lb.  n.— la  anteitaiaed  wMiall  Ua 
army  1^  F^thlui^  who  eagp^ea  to  lapply  him  viih 
money  for  the  war,330— hia  preaaat  lo  ^rUdaa  is  la- 
tarn  for  hia  olfor,  ib.-«donii  a  plaba4rae  with  ckaiai 
of  gold,  ih.— arrivei  at  Sardit,  Ib^— aeada  hanlda  iaio 
Orcaca  dcmaadlag  aaith  ahd  water,  Uk— <aaaea  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  o?ar  the  HeUeapoal,  191 ;  which 
being  daatroyed  by  a  tampeat,  he  ovdcmi  Vktm  haa- 
dred  laabea  to  be  iafUcted  oa  the  HaUevpoai,  aadap^ 
of  fetters  to  be  UirowTi  lato  the  aea,  ib;  and  thoae  whe 
prealded  over  the  coaairualoa  of  tha  bridge  to  be  bir 
headed,  332 — cauaea  aaotlMr  bri(^  to  be  coniinKiad 
over  the  Halleapoattib.— marchea  hia  army  for  Abydo% 
when  the  iun  withdraws  his  light,  333— hia  cruelty  lo 
the  eldest  son  of  Pythias,  ib.— his  characur  compared 
wlUi  that  of  Oaiiuf,  ib.  a.— order  of  hia  departuia 
from  Sardis,  334— ordera  a  H^ousand  oxaa  to  ha  lacii* 
ficed  to  the  Trojaa  Minerva,  lb.— arrivof  at  Al9<lMb 
and  aurveya  hia  armyi  it>.  aetaa  naval  emaba^  ih^ 
weepa  at  the  al^  of  hia  fleet  aad  army,  336 — ^hia  co^ 
versatlon  with  Anabaaaa,  th.— iliamiaaBS  Aitafaaaaa  ta 
Suae,  and  a  second  time  calls  a«  aaaim^y  ofthe  Pw 
aUuBf,  336— poara  a  libatioB  lata  the  sea,  and  addreassa 
the  sua,  oa  prepariag  lo  croaa  tha  Belleapoaii,  937— 
paaaea  the  Belleapont,  lb. — drtvet  hia  troopa  ovar  a 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blowa,  lb.— aevea  dayaaad  aighis 
coaauDMd  intha  paassga  of  hia  army  over  the  BeUea> 
poat,  ib.— two  prodigiaa  seen  I9  hini,and  disrevudad, 
Ibi— nmrriiala  aad  aambara  hia  army  ai  DoriacBa,30^ 
amount  of  hia  land  forcea,  ib. — ^naikwa  yhocompoaed 
hia  army*  338— hia  fleet,  80— Ukea  a  aanrey  of  hif 
whole  armanMBt,  propoalag  certain  queatVana  to  each 
naUon,  and  noting  dowa  U^ir  replies,  344— «oB«erai^ 
tloB  betweea  Um  and  Demaratua  oa  Um  probafalli^  ot 
his  saccesa  against  Greece,  S4&— appoiau  Maacamia 
governor  of  porlacaa,  817— la  his  prqgraas  from  Onr1» 
cus  to  Greece,  compels  all  the  people  aaMiigat 
Im  cooms  to  Joia  Ikiaarmy,  ibw— daaariptkmoflUa 
into  Greece,  lb.— buffoii  AitachMea  with  great  magai- 
flcenca,  318— great  ezpeaaea  of  the  Greeka  la  aaiar 
tainiog  Xerzea  aad  hia  forces,  319  halts  woA  eacampa 
at  Therma,  360— aames  of  the  Greeks  who  sfirf  hia 
earth  and  water,  361— hit  aMgnanlml^  In  rafaahig  la 
toke  the  lives  of  8penhiei(  aad  Balisi  aa  aaatiiaameni 
f^r  tlM  death  of  the  Psraiaa  ambaiaadora  at  Spana,80 
—ordarf  three  Greclaa  spiaa  u>  be  ahowa  ali  hiafoieasb 
that  by  their  report  tha  Grsciaaa  may  be  iadacad  to 
aqbmit,  936— hip  rsafoa  for  aot  seisiag  aoase  provirioaa 
of  the  Greeks,  356— clahaa  kladrad  with  tha  ftf|ina. 
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1^— pTBTallff  on  the  Atd^c*  to  whhhold  their  ftwiMp 
aoM  from  tha  LacMtempnlans,  857— tokes  three 
9reek  Teeeele  at  Sciathat,  386— nomber  ofhlefleetand 
mrwff  367— hie  jraee  and  dignity  of  pereon,  ib  ita 
tk>n  of  hie  fleet  on  the  coaet  of  Mafneeta,  a6B--h(e  fleet 
■naiaine  a  coneiderable  loea  by  a  etonn,  lb.— fifteen  of 
hie  ireaeele,  ihroogh  mieuke,  eail  into  the  midetofthe 
Greek  veeeele  «t  Artemlelum,  and  are  taken  by  them, 
889— the  reel  of  hie  fleet  arrive  at  Apheta,  lb.^-arrivea 
with  hie  land  fbrcee  in  the  territoriee  of  the  Meliane, 
dX— encampe  at  Trachinia  in  Melie,  ib.— hie  expedi- 
tion to  Greece  and  hie  return  well  ezpreeeed  by  the 
worde  of  Eiekiel,  repreaemlng  Gog'e  army  and  ite 
deetriKtion,  871,  n.— endeavoora  to  gain  the  paee  of 
ThennopylM,  without  eoeceee,  and  with  a  prodlgloQa 
loee  of  men,  873— le  ehown  a  path  orer  the  monnuin 
to  ThermopylM,  ib.— defeau  tlie  Oreeke  at  Thenno- 
pyte,  376- after  the  engagement  at  Thermopyl«, 
foee  to  Tiow  the  dead,  and  treata  the  body  of 
Leonidaa  whh  barbarity,  360— hie  fleet  engagee  whh 
that  of  the  Oreeke,  and  loeee  thirty  ebipe,  383— ie 
dletreeeed  by  a  etorm,  ib.— again  engages  the  Greeks, 
when  both  fleeu  retire,  384— on  the  retreat  of  the 
Gneke  from  Anemleinm,  his  whole  fleet  sails  thkher, 
proceeds  to  Histiaa,  takes  poeeesslon  of  the  city, 
and  over^nins  part  of  Rellopia,  and  all  the  coast  of 
Bistisotis,  88S— conceals  from  his  army  the  real  num- 
ber of  the  siain  at  Thermopyls,  ib.— with  his  army, 
overmns  Fhocis,  367- his  army  diTlded  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  proceede  towards  Athens,  the 
other  to  Delphi,  3B&-his  army,  approaching  to  plun- 
der the  temple  of  Delphi,  are  deterred  by  prodigies, 
and  in  their  flight  loee  a  great  number  of  men,  IK— 
penetrate  Auica,  and  burn  all  before  them,  391— take 
and  set  fire  to  the  chadel  of  Athens,  381— orders  the 
Athenian  exiles  to  go  to  the  eludel,  and  there  sac- 
rifice according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  Ib. — 
the  defeat  of  his  army  inferT»l  by  Dicaus  from  a  pro- 
digy, 36(>— his  naval  troops  pais  fruro  Traehls  to  His- 
tiaa,  and  thence  to  Fhalemm,  Ih.— is  Joined  by  seve- 
ral reinlbrcements  from  thoee  naUons  which  had  not 
yet  declared  for  him,  386— visits  his  fleet  In  person, 
lb.— and  inquirrs  of  the  several  coomiandere,  whether 
they  are  willing  to  engage  the  enemy,  ib.— re- 
solves to  ba  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  387— 
his  land  forces  advance  to  the  FSIoponnese,  ib.— loses 
a  grsat  part  of  his  fleet  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  401— is  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  Artemisia  into  a  favourable  opinion  of  her,  Ib.^ 
great  numbers  of  his  men  drowned  at  Salamis,  408— 
pats  to  death  several  Pheoicians,  who  had  accueed 
'iie  lonians  of  perfidy,  lb.— views  the  battle  of  Salamie 


from  mount  JEgalcci,  tb. — his  remali  \og  thif*e  fly  tc« 
Fhalemm,  and  Juin  the  land  f  irces,  403— after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  detenninee  on  flight,  401— yet  makes 
seeming  preparatiune  tv  another  naval  eogageroentt 
ib. — Bends  a  messenger  to  Pereia  with  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  at  Salamie,  ib.— roeolves  to  return  to  Persia, 
leaving  the  conduet  of  the  Ghvcian  war  with  Mardo- 
dIus,406— and  retreats,  407— promises  the  Laced»mo> 
nians  a  satis&ction  C>r  the  death  of  Leonidaa,  400— 
arrives  at  the  Helleepont,  ib.— loses  numbers  of  his 
troops  by  sickness,  lb.— arrives  at  Saidir,  410 — story 
of  his  conduct  during  a  storm  in  his  retreat,  ib.— 
makes  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Abdera,  lb.— Is  informed  by  Themistocles  of  the  roso> 
lition  of  the  Athenians  not  to  pareoe  him  in  his  re* 
treat,  408— this  mauer  diflferontly  related  by  Pluurcb, 
lb.  n.— attaches  himself  to  the  wife  of  Masietee,  44&— 
marries  his  son  Darlns  to  the  daughter  of  Masistes, 
lb.— connects  himself  with  Artaynta,  the  wife  of  his 
son,  ibu— his  Intrigue  whh  Artaynta  discovered  by 
his  wife  Amestris,  ib. 


Tfthe  letter,  in  an  epigram  Imputed  to  Virgil,  tntimai* 

ted  a  systematic  attachment  to  virtue,  2M,  n. 
TeoTi  first  divided  by  the  Egyptians^  6& 


Xatynthutt  hs  tar  springs,  912,  n. 

Zam6bBi9,  esteemed  a  god  by  the  Thraclane,  t2&— a  man 
who  lived  three  years  in  a  subterranean  edifice,  816- 

SaneUf  why  so  called,  987. 

Zandtant  Invite  the  lonians  to  Calacle,  wishing  to 
found  there  an  Ionian  chy,  386— under  the  conduct  of 
Scythee,  lay  close  siege  to  a  Sicilian  city,  387— to  re- 
cover their  own  city,  call  to  their  assistance  Hippo* 
crates,  pnnce  of  G^a,  who  betrays  them  to  the  Saml- 
anSfflk 

Jfaite,  its  tar  sprlnff,  MS,  il 

Jfinieeee,  their  women  guide  the  chariots  of  war,  94L 

ZtOf  a  kind  of  com,  the  princlpa]  diet  in  E^pi,  80. 

JbyyrMs,  son  of  Megabytus,  rooiJlatee  himsslf.  In  order 
to  eflhct  the  capture  of  Babylon,  186— lakes  Babylon 
by  siretagem,  187 ;  and  is  rewarded  by  Darius,  188— 
his  daughter  violated  by  SaUepes,  900. 

SSaroatUr,  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  two  priociplei^ 
183,  n. 

SSjfgtmtu,  have  abundance  of  honey ;  suin  thsir  bodkm 
with  vermilion ;  feed  upon  nonkies,  941. 


THE  END. 
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